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CHARTREUSE  CHASE 

CnARTREUSE,  the  name  of  various  Car-  rock  on  the  Italian  shore,  was  stiQ  more 
thusian  monasteri^  chiefly  aitnated  in  France  loathsome,  having  12  feet  and  6  long  necks  and 
and  Italy.  The  most  famons  institntion  of  the  months,  each  of  which  took  a  victim  from  every 
kind  is  La  Grande  Chartrense  ((7arttina),  sitn-  ship  which  passed  within  their  reach. — ^In  geo- 
ated  in  a  picturesque  but  wild  and  desolate  re-  graphy,  Chary bdis  was  a  whh'lpool  on  the  coast 
gion,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock  at  an  eleva-  of  Sidly,  and  Scylla  a  rock  on  the  coast  of 
tion  of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Italv,  whose  proximity  rendered  the  navigation 
sea,  -within  14  miles  of  Grenoble,  in  the  French  of  tne  Messenian  strait  peculiarly  dangerous  to 
department  of  Is^re.  This  monastery  is  the  the  sailors  of  antiquity, 
residence  oftiie  general  of  the  Carthusian  order.  CHASE,  Ibah,  I>J>.jan  American  theolo- 
It  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Bruno,  who  repaired  gian,  born  in  Stratton,  Yt,  Oct.  5,  1793.  He 
TN'ith  6  disciples  to  this  locality  in  the  latter  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  in  1814,  and 
part  of  the  11th  century.  It  derived  its  name  immediately  entered  Andover  tiieological  sem- 
from  a  neighboring  hamlet  called  Chartreuse,  inary.  He  was  ordained  in  1817,  and  after 
and  it  has  since  been  called  Grande  Chartreuse  laboring  as  a  Baptist  missionary  in  the  western 
from  being  the  fountain-head  of  all  other  part  of  Virginia,  became  in  1818  professor  in 
monasteries  of  the  order.  The  cell  which  was  the  theological  school  at  Philadelphia,  which 
inhabited  by  St.  Bruno  has  been  converted  into  was  soon  after  transferred  to  Washington.  In 
a  chapel,  in  which  service  is  performed  day  and  this  ofiBce  he  remained  7  years,  one  of  which  he 
night.  In  the  chapter  house  are  the  portraits  spent  in  Europe,  and  in  1825  he  was  prominent 
of  the  generals  of  the  order  and  a  marble  statue  in  establishing  the  theological  school  at  New- 
of  St.  Bruno.  The  buildings  have  repeatedly  ton  Centre,  Mass.  With  this  school  he  was 
been  destroyed  by  fire ;  those  now  in  use  were  connected  as  professoi^till  1845,  since  whidi 
erected  in  1678.  During  the  first  French  revo-  time  he  has  contributed  several  papers  to  re- 
lation the  monastery  was  stripped  of  its  pos-  views,  on  questions  of  church  history  and  Chris- 
sessions.    The  number  of  its  inmates,  once  800,  tian  doctrine. 

i3  now  about  88,  who  depend  for  their  support  CHASE,  Philander,  D.D.,  bishop   of  the 

mainly  upon  the  liberality  of  visitors.  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio,  and  sub- 

CHARTULARIES,  in  the  ancient  Latin  sequently  in*  Illinois,  born  in  Cornish,  N.  H., 
church,  were  the  record  books  of  the  various  Dec.  14,  1775,  died  at  Jubilee  college,  HI., 
monasteries,  convents,  and  other  religious  and  Sept.  20,  1852.  His  parents  were  plain,  pious 
ecclesiastical  foundations.  Anteriorto  the  10th  fanning  people,  and  young  Chase  expected  to 
century,  the  pope  ordered  them  to  be  kept,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father ;  but  the 
Tlieir  contents  relate  to  the  possessions,  rents,  course  of  events  seemed  plainly  to  indicate  tliat 
endowments,  and  other  temporalities  of  the  a  different  career  was  before  him.  A  severe  in- 
church. — Chabtulaby,  or  OHABTrnjuiir^  the  jury  to  one  of  his  limbs  confined  him  for  a  long 
name  of  the  keeper  of  charters  and  public  doc-  time  to  the  house,  and  after  much  reflection 
Timents.  He  also  presided  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  upon  his  position  and  prospects,  he  resolved  to 
In  the  Greek  church,  the  word  chartophylax  prepare  himself  for  college,  and  the  ministry  of 
is  used  to  desigiiate  an  oflScer  of  the  same  the  gospel.  He  entered  Dsrtmouth  college  in 
class,  whose  functions,  however,  are  more  com-  1791,  and  was  graduated  in  1795.  His  religions 
prehensive.  views  had  thus  far  been  those  of  his  family,  who 

CHARYBDIS  ANT)  SCYLLA,  in  Grecian  were  Congregationdists;  but  having  met  with  a 

mythology,  2  voracious  monsters  which  dwelt  prayer  book  of  the  Episcopal  church,  he  ex- 

oj){)osite  to  each  other,  the  former  on  the  Sicil-  amined  and  studied  it  with  great  care,   and 

ian,  and  the  latter  on  the  Italian  coast.    Cha-  was  led  to  the  conviction  that  he  ought  to  en- 

rybdis  abode  in  a  rock  off  the  shore  of  Sicily,  ter  the  ministry  of  that  church.    Leaving  his 

and  tlirice  every  day  gulped  down  the  waters  home  in  New  Hampshire,  he  set  out  for  Albany  ; 

oi  the  surrounding  sea,  and  thrice  cast  them  was  kindly  received  by  the  Episcopal  minister 

up  again.    Scylla,  whose  den  was  in  another  there ;  and  after  a  course  of  study  in  theology, 
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he  was  ordained  in  8t.  George's  ohnroh.  New  plaj  lus  character  in  Tsrions  lights ;  and  apart 

York,  in  Idby.  1798.    For  several  years  ne  de-  from  their  historic  valae,  these  yolmnes   are 

voted  himself  amid  manj  privations,  to  mis-  among  the  most  entertaining  productions  of  the 

nonary  labors  in  western  New  York.    In  1806,  present  day. 

on  account  of  his  wife's  health,  he  went  to  New  OHASE,  Salmon  PosiLAin),  an  American 
Orleans,  and  occupied  himself  zealously  in  or-  statesman,  bom  in  Oomish,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18, 1808. 
ganizing  the  church  there ;  in  1811  he  returned  When  he  was  T  years  old  his  father  removed  to 
to  the  north,  and  for  6  years  was  rector  of  Xeene,  where  Salmon  pursued  his  studies  as  a 
Christ  church.  Hulford,  Conn.  Deeply  inter-  schoolboy.  Two  years  later  his  father  died,  and 
ested  in  the  religious  condition  and  prospects  of  when  12  years  old  he  went  to  Worthington,  Ohio, 
the  great  West,  and  full  of  missionary  zeal  and  where  his  tuition  was  superintended  by  his  nn- 
iButerprise,  Mr.  Ohase,  in  1817,  went  to  Ohio,  cle.  Philander  Ohase,  then  bishop  of  Ohio.  He 
and  set  about  planting  and  enlarging  the  Episoo-  then  entered  Cincinnati  college,  of  which  hia 
pal  church  in  ibjat  state.  A  diocese  having  undo  had  meantime  accepted  the  presidency, 
been  formed,  he  was  elected  its  bishop,  and  was  gaining  shortly  aft^  hia  adimssion  a  promo- 
oonsecrated  in  St.  James's  church,  Philadelphia,  tion  to  the  sophomore  class.  After  about  a 
Feb.  11,  1819.  Amid  many  and  peculiarly  year's  residence  in  Cincinnati,  he  returned  to 
severe  trials,  Bishop  Chase  persevered  in  his  his  mother's  home  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
work ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  measures  1824  entered  the  junior  dass  of  Dartmouth  col- 
must  be  taken  to  educate  men  on  the  ground  lege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1826.  In  tlie 
fbr  the  service  of  the  ministry.  Aooordingly,  succeeding  winter  Mr.  Chase  opened  a  clas- 
withthe  approbation  ofhiB  convention,  although  sical  school  for  boys  in  Washington,  having 
opposed  by  many  of  lus  own  church  in  the  older  among  his  pupils  the  sons  of  Henry  Clay,  Wil- 
Bti^es,  he  resolved  to  visit  England  and  solidt  liam  Wirt,  Samuel  L.  Southard,  and  other  distin- 
donations  toward  founding  a  college  and  theo-  guished  men  of  that  day.  Soon  after  dosing 
logical  seminary  in  Ohio.  He  embarked  in  his  school  in  1829,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
October,  1828,  at  first  met  with  opposition,  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  for  which  he  had 
which  he  soon  overcame,  was  unusually  sue-  qualified  himsdf  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
oessfnl,  collected  about  $80,000  for  his  object,  Wirt,  during  the  time  he  was  discharging  tlie 
and  on  his  return  in  1824  purchased  8,000  acres  duties  of  a  teacher.  In  the  spring  of  1830  he 
of  land,  giving  the  names  of  2  English  noblemen,  returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  has  ever 
Gambler  andl^enyon,  to  the  site  and  the  college,  since  redded,  except  when  interrnpted  by  offi- 
which  was  now  established.  For  a  time  every  cial  duties,  and  pursued  the  profession  of  the 
thing  went  on  prosperously;  but  difficulties  and  law.  While  struggling  through  the  early  em- 
disputes  having  arisen  between  the  bishop  and  barrassments  of  professional  life,  Mr.  Chase  pre- 
some  of  his  ctorgy  about  the  liisposal  of  the  pared  an  edition  of  the  statutes  of  Ohio,  ^witb 
fhnds  received  from  England,  ana  other  mat-  copious  annotations,  and  a  prdiminary  sketcL 
ters  connected  with  his  administration  of  tibe  of  the  history  of  the  state,  in  8  large  voK 
college  and  the  diocesS,  he  resigned  his  jnris*  8vo.  This  edition  soon  superseded  all  previ- 
diction  in  1881,  and '  the  general  convention  ous  publications  of  the  statutes,  and  is  now  re- 
the  next  year  gave  their  assent  to  this  step,  ceived  as  authority  in  the  courts.  Aided  by  tlie 
Bishop  Chase  now  removed  into  Michigan,  stiU  reputation  thus  acquired,  he  soon  gained  a  val- 
intent  upon  the  life  of  a  missionary,  pioneer  nahle  practice,  and  early  in  1834  became  so* 
bishop.  In  1835  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  lidtor  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in 
new  diocese  of  Illinois.  Again  he  visited  Eng-  Cincinnati,  and  not  long  after  of  one  of  the 
land  in  behalf  of  Christian  education  in  the  city  banks.  In  1887  Mr.  Chase  acted  as  coun- 
West,  and  collected  about  $10,000  toward  pur-  sel  for  a  colored  woman  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
chasing  land  and  founding  a  college.  Jubilee  slave,  and  in  an  elaborate  argoment^  afterward 
college,  at  Robin's  Nest^  Peoria  co.,  owes  its  published,  controverted  the  authority  of  con- 
foundation,  in  1888,  to  this  second  efibrt,  and  gress  to  impose  any  duties  or  confer  any  pow- 
here  the  venerable  prelate  spent  the  remainder  ers  in  fugitive  dave  coses  on  state  magistrates, 
of  his  life.  The  first  commencement  of  the  col-  a  position  in  which  he  has  dnce  been  sustained 
lege  took  place  in  July,  1847,  and  its  subsequent  by  the  IT.  S.  supreme  court;  and  maintained 
career  has  evinced  the  perspicadty  of  Bishop  that  the  law  of  1798  relative  to  fugitives  from 
Chase  in  providing  for  the  future  needs  of  the  service  was  void,  because  unwarranted  by  the 
Episcopal  church  in  the  West.  A  severe  iigu-  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
ry  caused  by  being  thrown  from  his  carriage  year,  in  an  argument  before  the  supreme  court 
hastened  the  aged  bishop's  decease,  and  a  few  of  Ohio,  in  defence  of  James  G.  Birney,  pros- 
days  after  he  sank  quietly  to  ziist.  Keenly  saga-  ecuted  under  a  state  law  for  harboring  a  negro 
cions  in  reading  character,  ouick  to  avail  himself  slave,  Mr.  Chase  asserted  the  doctrine  that 
of  opportunities,  full  of  zeal  and  determination,  davery  is  locd  and  dependent  on  state  law  for 
unwearied  in  laboring  for  the  cause  of  religion  existence  and  continuance,  and  insisted  that  the 
and  the  interests  of  the  Episcopd  church,  Bishop  person  alleged  to  have  been  harbored,  having 
Chase  left  his  impress  upon  the  western  country,  been  brought  within  the  territorial  Umits  of 
and  deserves  honorable  mention  as  the  pioneer  Ohio  by  the  individual  claiming  her  as  master, 
bishop.   His  "Beminisoenoesy"  2  vols.  8vo.,  dia-  was  thenceforth  in  &ct  and  by  right  free.     In 
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Invited  a  national  conyention  to  meet  at  Btiffido  (minions;  and  in  a  speeoh  on  Feb.  8  attempted 
in  Angost  The  inflnence  of  Mr.  Chase  was  con-  the  first  elaborate  exposore  of  the  featores  of 
spicnons  in  the  state  convention,  and  no  less  so  that  bill,  as  viewed  bv  its  opponents.  In  tbe 
in  the  national  convention  which  assembled  general  oppomtion  to  the  Nebraska  bill  he  took 
upon  its  invitation,  and  nominated  Mr.  Van  Bn-  a  leading  part,  and  the  r^ection  of  8  of  his 
ren  for  preddent.  An  immense  mass  meeting  proposed  amendments  was  thonght  to  be  of  sndi 
was  also  assembled  at  BnfQalo  at  the  same  rignificance  as  bearing  on  the  fuaver/ question, 
time.  Mr.  Ohase  was  president  of  the  na-  that  it  may  be  well  to  state  them.  The  first 
tionid  convention,  and  abo  a  member  of  its  proposed  to  add  after  the  words  ^^snbiect  only  to 
committee  on  resolutions.  The  platform  was  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,*' in  section 
substantially  his  work.— On  Feb.  22,  1849.  14^  the  following  clause:  ''Under  which  the 
Mr.  Ohase  was  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  people  of  the  territory  through  their  appropriate 
States  from  Ohio,  receiving  the  entire  vote  representatives  may,  if  they  see  fit,  prohibit  the 
of  the  democratic  members  of  the  le^a-  existence  of  slavery  therein."' This  was  rejected, 
ture,  and  of  those  freeeoil  members  who  fib-  yeas  10,  m^s  86.  The  second  proposed  to  ^ve 
vored  democratic  views.  The  democratic  party  practical  effect  to  the  principle  of  popular  sov- 
of  Ohio,  by  the  resolutions  of  its  state  con-  ereiguty  by  providing  for  the  election  by  the 
vention,  had  already  declared  slavery  an  evil ;  people  of  the  territory  of  their  own  governor, 
and  praoticallv,  through  its  press  and  the  de-  judges,  and  secretary,  instead  of  leaving,  as  in 
clarations  of  its  leading  men,  had  committed  the  bill,  their  appointment  to  the  federal  ex- 
itself  to  the  denationalization  of  slavery.  Mr.  ecutive.  This  was  defeated,  yeas  10,  nays 
Ohase.  therefore,  coinciding  with  the  democrats  80.  He  then  proposed  an  amendment  of  the 
in  their  general  views  of  state  pdiicy,  supported  boundary,  so  as  to  have  but  one  territory, 
their  state  nominees,  distinctly  announcing  his  named  Nebraska,  instead  of  two  entitled  respec- 
intention,  in  the  event  of  the  party's  desertion  tively  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  This  was  rejected, 
of  its  anti-slavery  position,  in  state  or  national  yeas  8,  nays  84.  His  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
conventions,  to  end  at  once  his  connection  with  ended  by  a  finid  and  earnest  protest  agiunst  it 
it.  When  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pierce  by  the  on  tiie  ni^ht  of  its  passage.  While  thus  vigilant 
Baltimore  convention  of  1852,  with  a  platform  in  midntaming  his  principles  on  the  slavery  ques- 
approving  the  compromise  acts  of  1860,  and  ti^n,  Mr.  Ohase  was  constant  in  the  discharge  of 
denouncing  the  further  discussion  of  the  slavery  tbe  general  duties  of  his  position.  To  divorce  the 
question,  was  sanctioned  by  the  democratic  federal  government  from  all  connection  wiUi 
party  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Ohase,  true  to  his  word,  slavery;  to  confine  its  action  strictiy  within  con- 
withdrew  firom  it^nd  addressed  to  the  Hon.  B.  stitutional  limits ;  to  uphold  the  rights  of  indi- 
F.  Butier  of  New  i  ork,  his  associate  in  the  Buf-  viduals  and  of  the  states ;  to  foster  with  equal 
falo  convention,  a  letter  in  vindication  of  an  in-  care  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
dependent  democratic  party.  He  prepared  a  and  to  secure  an  economical  administration 
platform,  which  was  substantially  adopted  by  of  the  national  finances,  were  the  general  aims 
the  convention  of  the  independent  democracy  which  he  endeavored,  both  by  his  votes  and 
at  Pittsburg  in  1852.  Having  thus  gone  into  a  his  speeches,  to  promote.  On  the  interests  of 
minority  rather  than  compromise  his  principles,  the  West  he  always  kept  a  watdiful  eye, 
Mr.  Ohase  gave  a  cordial  and  energj^tio  support  claiming  that  the  federal  treasury  should  de- 
to  the  nominees  and  measures  of  the  independ-  fray  the  expense  of  providing  for  the  safety  of 
ent  democracy,  until  the  Nebraska  bill  gave  rise  navigation  on  our  great  inland  seas,  as  wdi  as 
to  a  new  and  powerful  party,  based  substan-  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  advocat- 
tially  upon  the  ideas  he  had  so  long  main-  ing  liberal  aid  by  the  federal  government  to 
tained.  As  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Ohase  delivered  on  March  25  and  27,  1850,  a  by  the  best,  shortest,  and  cheapest  route.  He 
speech  against  Mr.  Olay's  compromise  bill,  re-  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  tbe  policy  of  the 
viewing  thoroughly  all  the  questions  presented  free  homestead  movement,  in  behalf  of  which 
in  it.  He  moved  an  amendment  providing  he  expressed  his  views  during  the  first  session 
against  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  the  ter-  of  his  term,  on  presenting  a  petition  for  grant- 
ritories  to  which  the  bill  applied,  but  it  failed  ing  the  public  lands,  in  linuted  quantities,  to 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  80.  He  proposed  also,  actual  settiers  not  possessed  of  other  land, 
though  without  success,  an  amendment  to  the  He  was  also  an  early  advocate  of  cheap  postage, 
fugitive  slave  bill,  securing  trial  by  jury  to  and  an  unwearied  opponent  of  extravagant  ap* 
alleged  slaves,  and  another  conforming  its  pro-  propriations. — ^In  July,  1855,  Mr.  Ohase  was  nom- 
visions  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  by  ex-  mated  by  the  opponents  of  the  Nebraska  bill  and 
eluding  from  its  operation  persons  escaping  firom  the  Pierce  administration  for  governor  of  Ohio, 
states  to  territories,  and  victf  v^^sa.  In  1854,  andwas  elected.  His  inaugural  address,  delivered 
when  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  in  1856,  recommended  economy  in  the  admin  is- 
compromise,  commonly  called  tbe  Nebraska-  tration  of  public  afiairs,  single  districts  for  legis> 
Kansas  biU,  was  introduced,  he  drafted  an  ap-  lative  representation,  annual  instead  of  biennial 
peal  to  the  people  against  the  measure,  which  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  ample  provision 
was  signed  by  the  senators  and  representa-  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  state. 
tivea  in  congress  concurring  in  his  political  His  state  policy  and  senatorial  course  were  now 
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fat  1S97  ft  ^ffirtorieal  View  of  the  Origin  and  Hollaiid,  where  he  wasengaged  against  the  £ng- 

PerelopiiientofMetiioda  in  Geometry,  eepeoiallj  luh.  Sabaeqaently  he  aenred  in  the  French  army 

tlioae  whidi  relate  to  Modem  GecaneUy,*^  ao*  in  the  peninsola,  and  aoqoired  a  repntation  for 

compained  by  n  memoir  on  geometry  of  great  desperate  braveiy.    KingLonis  conferred  a  title 

originality  and  yaloe.  This  was  followed  6  yeara  on  him  for  his  oondnct  at  Ocafia.and  he  -wsb 

afterward  by  a  ^History  of  Arithmetic;'^  but  afterward  made  lientenant-genend  for  services 

his  fame  rests  priodpaUy  npon  hia  geometrical  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyr^n^es*    In  18H  he  was 

writings,  which  show  him  to  be  a  good  analyst,  wonnded  near  Paris,  in  an  engagement   with 

and  perhaps  the  firstgeometer  of  the  age.    In  Pmssians.    After  tiie  peace  he  went  into  the 

1852  he  pnolished  his  TraiU  de  geometrie  ftt-  Batch  service,  and  greatly  distingoiBhed  himself 

pMeure;  and  2  interesting  papers  of  his  ap-  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    When  the  Belgians 

peured  in  the  ionmals  of  the  academy  of  sdenoes  declared  for  separation,  Baron  Chass6  was  sent 

of  May  80  and  Ang.  29, 1858.  to  Antwerp,  and  on  tiie  entrance  of  .tiie  revola- 

GHASLES,  ViOTOB  EupntiaoN  PniLABlbn^  a  tionanr  bands  into  the  city  he  retired  into  the 
French  writer,  bom  at  Mainyilliers,  near  Obar-  citadel  (Oct  27, 1880),  consenting  to  an  arznis- 
tres,  Oct  8, 1799.    The  son  of  a  member  of  the  tice.    This  was  broken  by  tiie  Be^;ian8,  where- 
French  convention,  he  became  an  apprentice  upon  Chass^  bombarded  that  part  of  the  town 
In  a  printing  office  at  Paris,  and  was  m  1815  where  the  insorgents  lay.    In  I)ec  1882,  he  de- 
arrested  on  snspicion  of  being  implicated  in  a  fended  Antwerp  bravely  against  the  French, 
political  conspiracy.    He  was  released  through  and  on  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress    he 
ChAteanbriand's  intervention,  and  went  to  £ng*  waa  retained  as  a  hostage,  and  removed    to 
land,  where  he  found  employment  with  the  Dunkirk,  but  permitted  to  return  to  Holland 
learned  printer  Yalpy  on  a  new  edition  of  the  after  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  May 
classics.  He  aLso  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  12, 1888.  Made  a  general  of  infantry,  in  reward 
atndy  of  the  English  language  and  literature.  In  for  his  services  at  Antwerp,  he  spent  most  of  his 
1822  he  visited  Germany,  and  on  his  return  to  remaining  years  on  his  estate  in  Gelderland. 
France  was  attached  as  amanuensis  to  M«  Jouy,^       CHASTEL,  or  Chatkl,  Jkak,  a  French  rem- 
and was  believed  to  have  aided  thatgentleman  in  cide,  born  in  1576,  executed  in  Paris,  Bee.  29, 
his  sketches  of  French  society.    Eventually  he  1594.  He  made  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Hen- 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Bevue  Britanntqu^  ry  lY.,  Dec.  27, 1594^  shorUy  after  having  left 
Hevue  de  Paritj  Reoue  de$  deux  trumdee,  and  espe-  the  Jesuits'  college  where  he  had  been  educated, 
dally  to  the  Journal  dee  debate;  and  was  finally  He  had  succeeded  in  getting  access  to  the  palace, 
appointed  professor  of  foreign  literature  in  the  and  while  the  king  was  receiving  2  noblemen, 
ooUeffe  of  France,  and  one  of  tiie  keepers  at  struck  him  with  a  knife,  cutting  his  lips  and 
the  Mazarine  library.    His  principal  hutorical  breaking  one  of  bis  teeth.    He  was  immediately 
workB  are  La  rholuUand^Angleterre^  in  2  ^atta^  arrested,  arraigned  before  the  parliament,  and 
the  Ist  treating  of  Charlet  /.,  »a  eaur^  eon  pew-  8enteno€^  to  death.    He  confessed  his  crime, 
ple^et  eon  parlefnenL  and  the  2d  of  Omer  butdeclaredit  to  be  a  meritorious  act,  as  Henry 
Cromwell^  ea  vie  privee^  eee  diecoure  pubUce^  ea  was  a  heretic,  usurper,  and  tyrant.  He  was  pat 
eorreepondanee  partieuliire.     His  literary  ao<  on  the  rack,  had  his  right  arm  cut  o^  and  was 
tivity  is  prodigious,  and  he  has  published  novels,  torn  to  pieces  by  4  horses.    The  Jesuits,  sos- 
tales,  descriptions  of  America,  England,  Ger-  pected  of  having  been  the  abettors  of  Barri^re, 
many,  andJBpain,  and  various  historical  writings,  another  assassin,  and  indirectly  involved  in 
Apart  from  his  original  contributions  to  ti^e  ChastePs  attempt,  were  ordered  to  leave  Paris 
daily  and  periodical  press,  he  has  ftoiished  witiiin  8  days,  and  France  within  a  fortnight, 
many  translations  from  the  English,  and  has  while  their  property  was  confiscated, 
contributed  not  a  littie  in  awakening  interest  .   GHASTELABD,  or  Chabteluet,  Piebbb  de 
for  English   literature  in    France.     He  has  Bosoobel  db,  a  French  poet,  born  about  1540, 
abo  done  more  than  perhaps  any  other  writer  died  in  1668.  He  was  a  nephew,  on  his  mother^s 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  American  literature  side,  of  tiie  chevalier  Bayard.    He  was  hand- 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.    A  translation  of  some,  young,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  arts 
Jean  Paul  Richter^s  Titan  has  appeared  under  which  were  the  pride  of  the  young  French 
his  name.     M.  Chaales's  literary  views  may  nobility  of  the  time ;  he  was  a  distinguished 
be  gleaned  from  his  I^i  eur  lee  phaeee  de  performer  in  the  tilt  yard,  famous  for  his  skill 
Vhistoire  litter aire^  et  eur  lee  influencee  intel-  with  the  sword,  an  excellent  dancer,  a  delicate 
leetvellee  dee  raeee^  which  precedes  his  ^tudee  musician,  and  a  poet  of  some  note  in  the  French 
eur  Vantiquiti,  court  during  Mary  Stuart^s  residence  in  that 

GlIASSS,  David  Hxndris,  baron,  a  general  country.  He  was  one  of  the  French  gentiemen 
of  the  Netherlands,  defender  of  the  citadel  of  who,  as  attaches  of  Marshal  Damville^s  house- 
Antwerp,  bom  at  Tbiel  in  Gelderland,  March  hold,  accompanied  her  on  her  return  to  her  na- 
18,  1765,  died  in  Breda,  May  2, 1849.  He  en-  tive  land,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
tered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  having  at  queen.  He  dedicated  a  poem  to  her,  which,  ac- 
first  Joined  the  party  of  the  patriots,  fied  to  cording  to  Brant6me,  the  historian,  was  answer- 
France  on  their  defeat  and  entered  the  French  ed  by  Mary,  who  also  allowed  him  to  accompany 
service.  In  1798  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  her  on  the  flute  when  she  sang,  had  frequent  in* 
lieateoaQt-cokmel,  and  went  with  Piohegru  to  terviews  with  him,  and,  says  Hiss  Strickland 
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gaest  was  ezpoBed  to  meet  in  his  intended  ex*  the  dnke  of  Epghien  pnt  an  end  to  his  fHendly 
pedition.    '*  But,  sir,'*  said  the  l3«veller,  "•  it  is  interoonrse  vitib  Napoleon.    He  resigned  his  of- 
fessdifficnlttodiscoYer  the  polar  passage  than  floe,  and  afterward  assailed  the  emperor  most 
to  create  a  nation,  as  yon  have  done."    Oh^  hitterl^.  In  1806  he  visited  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
teanhriand  then  visited  New  York,  Boston,  and  Palestme,  and  Egypt,  and  on  his  retam  retired 
Albany,  and  went  among  the  Indian  tribes,  to  a  small  villa  situated  in  the  Vall^  anx 
living  with  them,  and  exploring  the  country  Loaps,  near  Paris,  where  he  composed  Leg 
bordering  on  the  great  l^ea.    He  afterward  martyn^  the  most  admired  of  his  works,  which 
travelled  through  il^orida,  and  spent  some  time  was  published  in  1809.  The  notes  of  his  travels 
among  the  Natchez.  These  peregrinations  among  were  subsequently  arransed  to  form  the  Itine-- 
the  savages,  the  strange  beauties  of  the  Amer-  raire  de  Farit  d  JeruMem.    In  1811  he  was 
ican  continent,  the  immensity  of  its  rivers,  the  made  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  as  the 
solitude  of  its  forests,  made  a  powerftd  impres-  successor  to  Marie  Joseph  Gh^nier,  but  some 
sion  upon  Mb  imagination.    Nearly  a  year  had  difficulty  as  to  his  reception  speech  prevented  his 
thus  been  passed  when  |an  English  newspaper,  taking  his  seat,  which  he  did  not  occupy  till  after 
which  he  found  in  a  log  cabin,  informed  him  the  restoration.    This  last  event  was  haOed 
of  ^e  flight  and  arrest  of  Louis  XYI.   Forth-  with  enthusiasm  by  Oh&teaubriand,  who,  as 
with  abandoning  his  projected  ezpe^tion,  he  early  as  March  80, 1814,  had  published  a  politi- 
retumed  to  France  in  order  to  place  himself  cal  pamphlet,  De  Bonaparte  et  dee  Bourbons^ 
at  the  disposal  of  the  king.    Finding  on  his  which  was  eagerly  sought  for,  and  did  excellent 
arrival  at  Paris  that  by  his  presence  there  he  service  to  the  king's  cause.    This  was  his  first 
could  not  benefit  the  royal  cause,  but  endangered  step  in  politics ;  and  **  this  new  life  of  his,"  St. 
his  own  life,  he  joined  the  emigrants  at  Ooblentz.  Beuve  says,  *^  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : 
Before  leaving  France,  however,  he  married  1,  from  March  80,  1814:,  to  June  6, 18^,  the 
Mile.  061este  Delavigne  Buisson,  an  execJlent  period  of  pure  royalism;  2,  from  June  6, 1824, 
woman,  who,  duriug  her   long  life,  was  his  when  he  was  dismissed  from  the  cabinet,  to  the 
faithful  but  rather  neglected  wife.    Having  en-  end  of  the  restoration,  the  period  of  liberal 
listed  in  a  company  who  followed  the  Prussian  opinion,  in  flagrant  opposition  with  the  fore- 
army  in   their   invasion  of  France,  he  was  going  ;  8,  the  period  of  mixed  royalism  and 
wounded  while  skirmishing  in  the  vicinity  of  republicanism  subsequent  to  the  revolution  of 
Thionville ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  severe  1880,  when  Oh&teaubriand,  for  conscience  sake, 
attack  of  the  smaU-pox,  and  was  left  nearly  dead  said  to  the  duchess  of  Beiry, '  Tour  son  is  my 
on  the  road.    A  charitable  person  took  care  of  king,'  while  at  the  same  time  befriending  Carrel 
him,  and  finally  he  was  taken  to  Jersey,  where  and  B^ranger,  and  preparing  himself  before- 
he  gradually  recovered  his  health.    In  1793  he  hand  for  the  coming  republic.''    On  the  first 
went  to  London,  where  he  led  a  miserable  exist-  return  of  the  Bourbons,  Gh&teaubriand  was 
ence,  living  in  an  unfurnished  garret,  without  appointed  ambassador  to  Sweden ;  but  before 
fire,  sometimes  without  food,  too  happy  when  he  he  had  departed  for  his  post.  Napoleon  reap- 
was  able  to  earn  something  by  giving  French  peared  in  France,  and  GL&teaubriand  followed 
lessons  or  making  translations  for  booksellers.  Louis  XVlll.  to  Ghent,  became  a  member  of 
In  1797,  he  published  his  EsM^i   hUtoriquej  his  cabinet,  presented  him  with  his  J?(72>p(?rtmr 
politique^  et  moral  »ur  les  rhohitions  anoiennee  Vitat  de  la  France^  and  was  on  the  2d  restora- 
ei  modemea,  eormdereea  dane  leurt  rapporU  tion  appointed  minister  of  state  and  peer  of 
anee  la  rholution  FranQoise^  which  was  rather  France;  but  having  assailed,  in  the  pamphlet 
unsuccessful  in  England  and  entirely  ignored  De  la  monarchie  se&n  la  eharUy  tibe  celebrated 
in  France.    He  was  then  of  a  sceptical  and  decree  by  which  the  dUMn^6tntr(mi;a520  was  dis- 
fiomewhat  materialistic  turn  of  mind ;  buf^  being  solved,  he  forfeited  the  royal  favor  and  lost  his 
recalled  to  religious  convictions  by  the  dying  ap-  office.    He  now  joined  the  ultra  royalist  opposi- 
pealof  his  mother,  he  framed  the  plan  of  his  Genie  tion,  and  became  one  of  the  principid  editors  of 
du  Chrtstianisme^  and,  encouraged  by  Fontanes,  the  Conservateur,  the  most  powerful  organ  of 
whom  he  had  met  in  London,  he  engaged  in  that  party.    In  1820  he  was  reconciled  with  the 
writing  it    About  this  4>eriod  he  succeeded  court,  on  occasion  of  the  assassination  of  the 
in  reentering  France  under  an  assumed  name,  duke  of  Berry,  and  wrote  his  Memoirea  of  that 
and  supported  himself  by  literary  work,  while  prince.    In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
completing  the  Genie  du  Chrietianisme,    The  minister  to  Berlin,  and  in  1822  ambassador  to 
episode  of  "  Atala,"  which  was  incorporated  in  London.    He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
this  work,  was  published  separately  in  the  at  the  congress  of  Verona,  where  he  was  in- 
Mercurede  France  in  1801,  and  excited  much  at-  strumental  in  bringing  about  the  French  expe- 
tention.  The  Genie  du  Chrietianisme,  published  dition  to  Spain.    On  his  return  to  France,  he 
in  1802,  was  the  signal  of  a  literary  and  moral  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  but 
revolution,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  re-  beiog  unable  to  agree  with  the  prime  minister, 
vival  of  religious  principles  in  France.    Bona-  M.  de  YilUle,  he  was  summarily  dismissed, 
parte  being  pleasea  with  the  book,  the  author  June  6, 1824.  .This  time,  instead  of  returning 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  French  legation  to  his  old  associates,  he  joined  the  liberi^  oppo- 
at  Rome  in  1803,  and  promoted  in  1804  to  the  sition,  and  fouffht  desperately  against  the  Yillele 
office  of  cbaig^d'afiGaires;  but  the  execution  of  ministry,  by  his  speeches  in  the  chamber  of 
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eeats  and  of  women  16  oents. — OsinAimnRC  bis  olmitdi  was  dosed  by  the  ^Dremment  in 

the  cbief  town  of  tbe  arrondiBsementy  csUea  184S.    Appointed  to  a  olerksbipin  the  general 

IndrevUle  during  the  tot  French  revoliitbny  poet-offioO)  he  dxBContliiiied  bis  agitation  until 

is  sitoAted  on  &e  railway  from  Paris  to  li-  184d,  wbexi)  on  the  outbreak  of  the  reyolntion, 

moges,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre,  on  a  be  esponsed  the  cause  of  woman's  rights.    He 

vast  plain,  160  m.  from  Puis.    There  is  an  adrooated  tbe  sanctioniiig  of  divorce  l^  the 

old  castle  on  an  eminence  above  the  Indre,  a  ehnrob  of  Borne,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 

gloomy  building  in  which  die  princess  de  Oond6,  eipal  craton  at  the  dnb  for  tbe  emancipatioii 

niece  of  Richelien,  died  in  1692,  after  having  of  woman,  over  which  Madame  Niboyet  pre- 

been  imprisoned  there  fornearly  2S  yearsi  Oh&*  aided.    In  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  be  endeav- 

teanronx  is  one  of  tbe  principal  cloth  mannfao-  ored  to  support  himself  as  a  teacher,  bat  was 

taring  places  of  central  France,  tbe  ammsl  mainly  dependent  upon  bis  friends, 
value  of  doth  being  estimated  at  1800,000,  and       OHATELET  (anc  CaBteUueivm^  the  name  of 

the  wools  produced  in  Berry  being  almost  ex-  2  fortresses  which  existed  in  Paris  in  former 

duiively  used  in  the  &brication.    There  are  times,  sapposed  to  have  been  bnilt  by  JuUua 

various  other  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  Oiesar.    llie  grand  cb4telet  was  restored  and 

trade  in  tbe  produce  of  tbe  country,  and  im-  enlarged  by  St.  Louis,  Obarles  Yin.,  and  Lonis 

portant  wool  and  iron  fairs  are  held  here.    The  XU..  remodelled  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  demol- 

branch  oifice  of  the  han^us  de  I¥ance,  at  Ch&-  ished  in  1802.  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 

teauroux,  discounted  in  1867  bills  to  the  extent  Seine,  in  the  locality  now  occupied  by  the  west- 

of  $1 ,000,000,  and  made  advances  on  securities  em  part  of  the  place  du  ehdtelet.  It  was  tbe  resi- 

and  roecie  to  theMnount  of  $220,000.  dence  of  tbe  counts,  and  afterward  of  tbe  pro- 

OHlTEAU-THIEBBT,   an  arrondissement  vests  of  Paris,  and  beoame  celebrated  as  a  prison, 

and  town  in  the  French  department  of  Aisne  and  as  an  important  seat  of  tbe  judiciary.     At 

(Ohampagne) ;  pop.  of  tbe  fcmner  in  1866,  61,-  tbe  time  of  the  suppression  of  tbe  latter  in 

666,  and  of  tbe  latter,  6,628.    Tbe  arrondisse-  1790,  the  court  contained,  from  tbe  provost 

ment  consists  of  6  cantons,  and  possesses  116,000  down  to  tbe  ushers  and  policemen,  1,207  offi* 

acres  of  grain  land,  6,600  in  vineyards,  7,600  cers,  beride  a  large  number  of  lawyers,  who 

in  various  products,   84,600  in  meadow  and  transacted   business   there,  and  tbe  military 

pasturage,  47,000  of  fallow  land,  68,000  in  forces  of  the  cb4telet,  wbidti  consisted  of  2 

wood  and  forest    Tbe  annual  value  of  raw  companies  of  soldiers,  part  of  whom  were  at 

material  employed  in  manufacturing  is  only  tbe  same  time  employe  as  ushers. — ^The  petit 

about  $2,000,  and  of  manufactured  g(K)ds  about  chAtelet   was  situatea   on  the   left   bank  of 

$7,000.    Seventy-eight  bands  are  employed  in  the  Seine,  on  tbe  site  of  the  present  pUice 

tiieae,  the  average  daily  wages  being  for  tbe  du^  petit  pont;  swept  away  by  an  inunction 

men  86)  cents,  for  women  17  cents.— Oha-  in  1296,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1869,  and  demol- 

TXAv-TmKBKT.  the  town,  is  pleasantly  situated  ished  in  1782.    Ori^nally  it  was  one  of  the 

on  tbe  right  oank  of  tbe  river  Mame,  on  the  gates  of  Paris,  where  tolls  and  excise  duties 

Paris  and  Strasbourg  railway,  69^  m.  by  rail  were  levied.     Tbe  cb&telets  at  Orleans  and 

from  the  former  city,  and  about  80  m.  from  ^pec*  Montoellier  were,  like  those  of  Paris,  the  seats 

nay.    La  Fontidne  was  bom  there.  of  juaidal  bodies. 

OHATEL,  Fbbdivand  Francois,  tbe  founder       GHlTELLEBAULT,  an  arrondissement  and 

of  the  so-called  French  Catholic  cbVircb,  bom  town  of  France,  department  of  Yienne;  pop.  of 

at  Gannat,  department  of  Allier,  Jan.  9, 1796,  the  foraaer  in  1866,  60,666,  and  of  the  latter, 

died  in  Paris,  Feb.  11, 1867.    His  family  being  14,084.    The  arrondissement  comprises  6  can> 

poo^  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.     His  tons,  andpossesses  104,000  acres  in  gndn,  10,000 

assiduous  attendance  at  cburdi  attracted  the  in  vmes,  8,000  in  various  crops,  80,000  in  natu- 

attention  of  a  member  of  the  clergy,  who  ral  and  artificial  meadow,  46,000  of  fallow  land, 

procured  him  admisrion  to  a  theologiou  semi*  and  68,000  in  wood  and  forest.    Tbe  average 

nary,  where  be  was  ordained  in  1818.    He  be-  annual  value  of  raw  material  employed   in 

came  afterward  a  cbM>lain  in  the  army,  and  manu&cturing  is  $1,000,000,  and  of  manufac- 

frt)m  1828  to  1880  officiated  successfully  as  a  tured  goods  $1,100,000.    Tbe  number  of  bands 

preacher  in  several  churches  of  Paris.  Dissent-  employed  is  1.229,  and  tbe  average  daily  wages 

Ing  from  the  tenets  of  the  Boman  Oatbolie  is  84  cents  fbr'men,  and  12^  cents  for  dbildren. — 

church,  be  bad  been  for  some  lime  engaged  in  Tbe  town  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 

disseminating  bis  views,  and  after  the  revolution  Yienne,  on  the  railroad  from  Paris  to  Bor* 

of  1880  he  came  publicly  forward  as  a  reform-  deaux,  190  m.  by  rail  from  tbe  former,  and  176 

er.    He  opened  a  free  church  on  the  boulevard  m.  from  the  latter  city.    It  is  one  of  tbe  great 

8t  Hartin,  which  was  attended  by  many  at-  centres  of  tbe  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  Fktmce, 

tracted  by  curiosity,  and  by  a  few  by  sympathy  which  ffrea  employment  to  about  600  families, 

with  bis  views.     He  denied  the  divinity  of  There  is  also  a  nationsl  manufactory  of  side* 

Christ,  and  reduced  religion  to  an  operation  of  arms,  established  in  1820.   Tbe  annual  valne  of 

material  laws.    In  1881,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  tbe  arms  manufactured  here  for  the  government 

bis  disciples,  be  caused  himself  to  be  proclaim-  varies  from  $100,000  to  ^00,000.    Tbe  town 

ed  "  primate  bishop'*  of  tbe  new  cburch.    But  possesses,  also,  important  iron  works,  manufoc- 

dlviaona  broke  ont  among  bis  foUowers,  and  tories  of  Jewelzy,  laces,  and  luurdware^    An 
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of  the  defeooeay  it  la  believed  that  moh^aii  ex-  oonntiy,   and  the  indiutrial    establiabmeneB 

t>loit  votild  be  now  impofisible.  ^  comprise  mannfaotoriee  of  dotb,  sei^ge,   luftts, 

OHATHAM,  Eabl  of.    See  Pitt,  Wnxuii.  wodlen  and  cotton  yams,  beode  tan  yards,  bark 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  Pad-  and  fulling  mills,  and  important  iron  works. 

fio,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  E.  of  New  Zea-  Marshal  Marmont  was  bom  there, 
land,  between  lat  48"  40'  and  W  20'  8^  long.       OHATMOSS,    an   extensive   morass^     araa 

176^  and  ir?""  20'  W.,  consisting  of  Wairi-kao-  about  6,000  acres,  lying  chiefly  within  the  par- 

ri,  or  Chatham  island,  from  80  to  90  m.  in  cir<  ish  of  Ecdesi  Lancashire,  England.    A  lai^e 

cnmference;   Rann-hiante,  or  Pitt  island,  12  partof  it  has  been  reclaimed  and  isnowcolti- 

m.  long  by  8  broaa;    and  a  number  of  others  vated  with  profit.    George  Stephenson  carried 

which  are  mere  barren  rocks.    The  W.  shore  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  over  it 

of  the  largest  island  is  undulating,  and  dad  when  all  other  engineers  considered  the  feat  im* 

with  vegetation  to  the  water's  edge;  the  N.  possible. 

shore  is  flat;  the  S.  and  part  of  the  E.  rocky       CHATRE,  La,  an  arrondissement  and  tcrwn 
and  predpitous.    There  are  several  bays  and  of  France,  department  of  Indre  (Berry);  pop.  of 
some  good  harbors,  which  have  been  frequent-  the  former  in  I860,  60,146,  and  of  the  la^er 
ed  by  whalers  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  4^981.  The  arrondissement  comprises  5  cantons^ 
group  by  Broughton  in  1791.    A  whaling  sta-  and  possesses  51,000  acres  of  gram  land,  4,000  of 
tion  was  estabnished  at  Oinga  in  1840.    Near  vine8,80,000  of  various  cidtnre,  86,000  of  natnral 
the  middle  of  the  isUnd  isTewangalake,25m.  and  artmcial  meadow,  68,000  of  &llow  land, 
long  and  6  or  7  m.  broad,  B.  of  which  the  coun-  4,400  of  diestnut  plots,  and  29,000  of  wood  and 
try  is  generally  arable,  the  products  being  simi-  forest     The  average  annual  value  of  tiie  raw 
lar  to  those  of  New  Zealand.    The  dimate  is  material  employed  in  manu&cturing  is  $600,- 
mild  and  healthy.    The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  000,  and  of  manufiictured  gooda  $750,000.   The 
but  few  of  whom  remain,  are  of  the  Malay  number  of  hands  emploved  is  522,  and  the 
racci  darker  than   die  New  Zealanders,  by  daily  wages  are  84  cents  for  men,  18i  cents  for 
whom  they  have  been  reduced  to  slavery.    The  women,  and  14  cents  for  chUclren. — ^The  town 
conquerors  are  said  to  have  come  from  Port  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nicholson  a  few  years  ago,  whence  they  were  river  Indre,  and  contains  a  primary  tribunal 
driven  by  the  Eapiti  tribes.    Lieut  Wilkes,  of  and  a  communal  coUege. 
the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  who  visited       CHATSWOBTH,  a  cdebrated  estate  in  the 
the  island  in  1840,   describes  it  as  a  nest  parish  of  Edensor,  Derbyshire,  England ;  pop. 
of  rogues^,  though  the  aborigines  are  said  to  be  of  Edensor   and  Chatsworth  townships,  846. 
cheeifuljjiood-natured,  and  inoflSansive.  A  branch  of  the    London .  and    Northwest- 
CHATILLON-SUBpSEINE,   an   arrondisse-  em  railway  leads  from  Mandiester  to  Whaley 
ment  and  town  in  France,  department  of  the  bridge,  and  a  coach  from  the  latter  place  to 
C6te  d'Or ;  pop.  of  tlie  former  in  1856,  61,214,  Chatsworth.    The  place  may  also  be  reach- 
and  of  the  latter  4,926.  The  arrondissement  com-  ed  by  an  omnibus  from  Bowley,  the  terminus 
prises  6  cantons,  and  contains  168,000  acres  of  of  a  branch  of  the  Midland  railway,  which 
grain  land,  5,000  of  vineyards,  9,000  of  various  leaves   from   Ambergate.      Chatsworth  was 
other  crops,  88,000  of  natnrd  and  artificial  mei^  among  the  domains  given  by  William  the  Con- 
dow,  52,000  of  fallow  land,  and  175,000  acres  queror  to  William  Peveril,  his  natural  son.    Li 
of  wood  and  forest.    The  average  annual  value  tne  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  purchased  by  Bar 
of  the  raw  material  employed  in  manufacturing  William  Cavendish,  who  began  to  build  a  man- 
is  $1,600,000,  and  of  goods  manu&ctured  $2.-  don  here,  which  after  his  death  was  completed 
800,000.    The  number  of  hands  employed  is  by  his  widow,  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury. 
1,706.    The  average  daily  wages  are,  for  men  The  present  building  was  nearly  completed  by 
45  cents,  18i>  cents  for  women. — ^The  town  is  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire ;  a  new  wing  has 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Seine,  which  divides  it  been  built  by  the  6th  duke  of  Devonshire  (who 
mto  2  parts,  one  of  which  is  called  Bourg,  and  died  Jan.  18,  1858),  who  has  greatly  added  to 
the  other  Chanmont.    Formerly  they  were  both  the  beauty  of  the  establishment    Chatsworth 
enclosed  by  separate  walls  and  ditches-  and  de-  gardens  are  among  the  most  famous  in  England, 
fended  by  a  castle,  which  still  remains  in  the  The  grand  conservatory  is  800  feet  long  by  145 
quartier  de  Chaumont.    In  the  12th  centuiy  feet,  comprising  an  area  of  about  an  acre,  with 
the  town  was  an  important  military  station,  ana  a  carriage  road  in  the  centre.    The  great  glass 
the  reddence  of  the  early  dukes  of  Burgundy,  house  of  the  Victoria  regia  lily  was  erected 
Previous  to  the  first  revolution  it  was  the  capi-  under  the  direction  of  Mr.,  now  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
tal  of  the  PayM  de  la  M<mtagnej  which  formed  ton,  the  designer  of  the  London  crystal  pdace. 
part  of  the  government  of  Burgundy.    In  Feb.  The  park  is  about  9  m.  in  circumference,  and  di- 
1814,  a  conference  was  held  here  between  the  versified  with  hill  and  dde.    South  and  south- 
representatives  of    Napoleon  and   the  allied  west  ofthemandon  are  remarkable  water-works, 
sovereigns.    The  town  contains  many  remark-  The  mansion  is  composed  of  4  nearly  equal  sides, 
able  antiquities,  a  hospital,  primary  Judicial  around  an  open  quadrangnilar  court.   The  prin- 
tribunal,  a  commund  college,  a  small  theatre,  cipal  works  of  art  are  sculptures  by  Thorwdd- 
and  a  library  with  7,500  volumes.    An  active  sen,  Canova,  Chantrey,  and  Westmacott.  Chats- 
trade  is  earned  on  in  the  products  of  &e  worth  house  was  for  18  years  the  prison  of  Mary 
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blniMlf  by  a  bitter  aalarical  attaolc  HftTing  Dr.  Sonthey  and  Mr.  OottJe,  London,  1808 ;  and 
imbibed  infidel  principles,  and  already  cberish-  a  new  edition,  Cambridge,  1848. 
ing  the  pnrpose  of  Belf-destmction,  in  his  17th  CHATTOOGA,  one  of  the  head  branches  of 
year  Ohatterton  was  dismissed  from  his  appren-  the  Savannah  river,  rises  near  the  8.  frontier  of 
tioeship,  and  set  off  for  London.  He  designed  N.  Carolina,  and  flows  S.  W.  along  the  boond- 
a  literuy  career,  bnt  if  disappointed  would  be-  ary  between  8.  Carolina  and  (jeoreia.  After 
come  a  Methodist  preacher,  founder  of  a  sect,  receiving  the  waters  of  Tallula  creek,  it  takes 
or  wonld  have  the  pistol  for  hisfinsl  resort,  the  name  of  Tagaloo  river. 
He  contributed  to  reviews  and  magazines;  CHATTOOGA,  a  county  in  the  N.W.  part 
wrote  political  letters,  sermons  for  clergymen,  of  Georgia,  area  860  sq.  m.,  derives  its  name 
and  songs  for  the  public  gardens;  was  intro-  from  the  above  river,  by  which  it  is  intersect- 
duoed  to  the  lord  mayor  Beckford,  formed  high  ed.  It  borders  on  Ala.,  and  is  finely  diversified 
expectations  of  influence  as  an  opposition  wri-  by  fertile  valleys  and  forest-dad  mountains  cen- 
ter, and  boasted  that  he  **  would  settle  the  na-  nected  with  uie  Blue  Bid^.  The  principal 
tion  before  he  had  done.^'  At  the  dealh  of  summits  are  called  Taylor's  ndge,  John's  monn- 
Beckford  soon  after,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  tain,  and  Dirtseller  mountain.  limestone, 
almost  frantic ;  he  dissipated  his  despair  in  ele-  marble,  iron,  and  lead  are  abundant.  The  pro- 
gies,  removed  to  wretched  lod^ngs,  continued  ductions  in  1850  were  801,180  bushels  of  Indian 
hi  his  nusery  to  remit  presents  to  his  mother  com,  62,086  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,668  bales 
and  sister,  to  whom  he  had  before  announced  of  cotton.  There  were  11  grist  mills,  2  saw 
his  splendid  hopes,  suffered  for  want  of  food  mills,  1  cotton  factoiy,  4  tanneries,  19  churches, 
while  with  a  gay  exterior  he  frequented  places  and  880  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
of  public  amusement,  retained  hia  unconquer-  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,092,439.  Capital, 
able  pride  and  vanity,  confided  his  distress  to  8ummerviUe.  Pop.  in  1852,  6,941,  of  whom 
no  one,  declined  the  invitation  of  his  landlady  1,927  were  slaves. 

to  a  dinner  after  he  had  been  8  days  without  CHAUCER,  Gsoffrkt,  an  English  poet,  the 
food,  spent  his  last  penny  for  a  dose  of  arsenic,  precise  dates  of  whose  birth  and  death  con- 
and  was  found  dead  in  his  room  surrounded  by  tinue  to  be  subjects  of  dbpute.  Mr.  Sharon 
numerous  manuscripts  whidi  he  had  torn  into  Turner  suggests  that  the  year  1840  is  more 
direds.  He  was  interred  in  the  pauper  burying  likely  to  have  been  that  in  which  Chaucer 
around  of  Shoe  lane,  and  the  citizens  of  Biist(u  was  bom,  than  the  generally  received  1828. 
nave  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  It  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  during  or  soon 
was  several  years  before  he  became  an  object  after  the  year  1400.  The  principal  events  of 
of  public  interest,  and  the  result  of  the  dis-  his  life  seem  to  be  equally  tinged  with  uncer- 
cuflsion  concerning  the  poems  which  he  ascribed  tainty.  Leland,  one  of  his  biographers,  repro* 
to  Rowley  and  oSier  old  poets  Ib  the  general  sents  him  to  have  studied  both  at  Cambridge 
belief  that,  however  extraordinary  it  was  for  and  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  latter  place  to  Lave 
Chatterton  to  have  written  them,  it  was  im-  dilig^tiy  frequented  the  public  schools  and  dis- 
possible  for  them  to  have  been  written  in  the  putations,  and  even  there  to  have  affected  the 
16th  century.  In  a  life  of  less  than  18  years  opinions  of  Wycliffe  in  religion.  Tyrwhitt 
this  misdirected  genius  made  himself  proficient  doubts  his  having  studied  at  either  university, 
in  the  most  various  studies,  created  the  person,  He  appears  to  have  been  entered  at  the  Inner 
history,  and  language  of  an  ancient  poet,  com-  Temple;  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  stated  to 
posed  epics,  tragedies,  satires,  elegies,  ballads,  rest  simply  upon  tlie  record  of  one  Geoffrey 
and  long  narrative  poems,  and  e&ibited  not  Chaucer  having  been  fined  2  shillings  for  beat- 
only  a  fooility  of  verification  but  an  immature  ing  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Meet  street.  Lei  and 
luxuriance  of  fancy  and  power  of  invention  sts^es  tliat  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
which  promised  him  a  high  position  among  law,  while  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  contests  the  point  en- 
English  poets.  The  early  poems  of  Pope  and  tirely.  He  had  undoubtedly  early  ingratiated 
Cowley  are  not  comparable  to  those  of  Chatter-  himself  into  the  friendship  of  persons  of  dis- 
ton,  and  even  the  almost  fabulous  Mirandola  tinction,  was  a  page  to  King  Edward  III.,  and 
was  less  precocious  if  not  less  great.  Warton  for  his  good  services  was  rewarded  by  that 
caUed  him  a  *^ prodigy  of  genius;*^  Shelley  ao-  monarch  in  1867  with  an  annuity  of  20  marks, 
knowledged  his '^solenm  agency ;'' Wordsworth  These  facts  are  verified  by  public  documents 
names  him  **  the  marvellous  boy,  the  sleepless  appended  to  the  biography  by  Godwin.  He 
aoul  that  perished  in  his  pride ;"  Keats  dedica-  appears  afterward  to  have  become  gentleman 
ted  *' Endymion " to  his  memory;  and  Alfred  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Icing,  and  in  1370 
de  Yigny  has  made  him  the  subject  of  one  of  was  sent  abroad  as  a  royal  envoy.  Two  years 
his  finest  dramas,  in  which  he  regards  him  as  later  he  was  sent  to  Genoa,  with  2  other  am- 
the  type  of  a  suffering  and  unrequited  genius,  bassadors,  to  negotiate  for  ships  for  a  naval 
The  personal  appearance  of  Chatterton  was  force ;  and  it  appears  that  his  success  was  so 
proud,  manly,  and  very  prepossessing.  His  eyes  great  as  to  win  many  proo&  of  royal  favor, 
were  gray  and  piercing,  and,  as  in  tiie  case  of  He  was  made  on  his  return  partial  comptroller 
Lord  Byron,  one  of  &em  was  more  brilliant  of  the  customs  of  London,  and  was  appointed 
than  the  other. — An  edition  of  his  works,  with  to  receive  daily  from  the  butler  of  England  a 
his  life,  was  published  under  the  direction  of  pitcher  of  wine.    In  1877,  he  is  referred  to  by 
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aoqixaiiitanoe  "wiih  the  Roman  olasaios ;  but  it  is  oentnry. — Jxakhx  £li8abxth  Gabiof,  mifb    of 

impoafible  to  ascertain  the  chronology  of  his  the  preceding,  bom  in  ITBT,  died  about  1830.     A 

works.    He  left  bj  his  wife  2  sons,  Thomas  and  papil  of  her  husband,  die  painted  a  ^^  Child 

Lewis.    The  first  was  speaker  of  the  hoose  of  teaching  a  Dog  to  read,"  ana  many  charzniog 

commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  little  pictures  of  the  kind,  and  excelled  also  as 

ambassador  to  France  and  Bargandy.    Chan-  a  portrait  painter. 

oer^s  principal  biographers  haye  be^  Leland,  OH  AUI)I£B£,  a  riyer  of  Canada  East,  rises 

Bpeght,  l^whitt,  and   Godwin.     Fault  has  near  the  bonndiUT'  line  between  Canada   and 

been  foond  with  the  work  of  the  latter  as  being  the  United  States,  and  flows  into  tiie  St.  Law- 

too  yolnminons,  discnrsiye,  and  conjectural  (§  rence  about  7  m.  aboye  Quebec.     Its  length 

vols.  4to.,  London,  1808).    An  introductory  is  about  120  m.,  and  its  usual  width  is  from  400 

discourse  to  Tyrwhitt^s  edition  of  the  "  Canter-  to  600  yards ;  but  it  is  often  contracted  by  rocks 

bury  Talee^'  giyes  clear  ideas  of  the  language  jutting  from  either  side,  which  occasion  violent 

of  tibe  14th  century,  and  of  Chaucer^s  peculiar  rapids,  and  render   the    stream  unnayigable. 

mastery  and  use  of  it  About  H  x°-  ^^^  its  mouth  are  the  falls  of  the 

CHAUCI,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  Chaudi^ie,  where  the  water,  first  contracted  by 

of  ancient  Germany.    They  dwelt  between  the  salient  points  of  rock,  is  then  thrown  oyer  a  pre- 

riyers  Ems  and  Elbe^  being  divided  by  the  We-  cipice  from  a  height  of  100  feet    The  scenery 

ser  into  Majorea^  W.,  andOnin^tfs,  £.    Accord-  on  the  banks  of  this  river  is  very  diversified 

ing  to  Tacitus,  their  country  was  extensive  and  picturesque. 

and  thickly  peopled.    They  were  distinguished  CHAUDON,  Ebpbit  Joseph,  a  French  author, 

for  their  love  of  justice  and  of  peace,  powerful,  bom   at  YalensoUe    in  1788,  died   in    1800. 

but  unambitious,  never  provonng  war,  but  al-  After  teaching  the  humanities  in  several  cul- 

ways  ready  to  repel  aggression.    They  were  leges  of  the  oratoire^  he  published  in  1772,  at 

anies  of  the  Bomans  in  ^e  war  of  Genjaanicus  Avignon,  a  valuable  bibliographical  work,  en- 

against  the  Cherusd,  but  subsequently  their  en-  titled  BwliotlUque  d'un  homme  de  goUt,  many 

emies  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Kero.   They  materials  of  which  were  furnished  by  his  bro- 

are  last  mentioned  in  the  dd  century  as  devas-  ther,  Louis  Chaudon.    In  1778  he  published  in 

tating  Gaul.    They  were  finally  merged  in  the  Paris   a  Dietionnaire    interprite-manuel  des 

general  name  of  Saxons.  noma  Latins  de  la  gkogrtwhie  aneienne  et  mo- 

CHAUDES-AIGUES  (Lai.  Aqua  Calente^^  deme. — Louis  MATEUL,aJFrench  author,  brother 
a  canton  and  commune  in  the  department  of  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  YalensoUe,  May  20, 
Cantal  (Auvergne),  France ;  pop.  of  the  canton  1787,  died  at  Mezin,  May  26, 1817.  He  studied  in 
in  1856,  7,757,  and  of  the  town,  2,207.  The  the  colleges  of  Marseilles  and  Avignon,  and  en- 
town  is  situated  in  a  narrow  and  picturesque  tered  the  order  of  Benedictines.  His  principal 
gorge.  It  derives  its  name  from  some  hot  work  is  a  biographical  dictionary,  which  was 
springs  in  its  vicinity,  which  are  extensively  publishedat  Avignon  in  1766,  and  was  designed 
used  for  baths,  for  washing  fieeces,  and  for  to  be  equally  removed  from  the  prollxitj  of 
warming  the  houses  during  the  winter.  The  Moreri  and  &e  dryness  of  Ladvocat.  It  was 
annual  attendance  of  visitors  is  about  500.  The  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  and  distinct  work  of 
spring  called  Source  du  Par  is  one  of  the  hot-  the  abb^  Feller.  Chaudon  also  edited  the 
test  springs  in  Europe.  Woollen  goods*  and  DktionTuiire  antirphilosophiqtie,  and  for  other 
hosiery  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  and  works  which  he  composed  in  defence  of  religion 
many  of  the  inhabitants  resort  during  the  win-  he  received  honorable  brie&from  Clement  XIII. 
ter  to  Paris,  to  obtain  enmloyment  and  Pius  YI. 

CHAUDET,  AnTonrB  Denis,  a  French  artist,  CHAUD WAR,  a  ruined  city  of  Hindostan,  in 

bora  in  Paris,  March  81, 1768,  died  April  19,  the  province  of  Orissa,  near  Cuttaok,  of  grtrat 

1810.    His  statue  of  CEdipus,  exhibited  m  1801,  antiquity.    It  covers  a  space  several  miles  in 

established  his  reputation  as  a  sculptor.  Among  extent,  and  comprises  the  remains  of  temples, 

his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  ^^Paul  and  reservoirs,  and  other  buildings,  of  which  how- 

Yirginia,''  "Sensibility,^'  "Surprise,"  the  silver  ever  little  more  than  the  foundations  remain 

statue  of  "  Peace"  in  the  TuUeries,  the  '*  Napo-    visible. 

leon"  which  previous  to  1815  surmounted  the  CHAUFFEPIfi,  Jacques  Geoboes  de,  a  Pro- 
column  in  the  Place  yend6me,  and  the  bass-re-  testant  divine  of  Holland,  of  French  origin, 
lief  of  "  Panting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,"  born  in  Leuwarden,  Nov.  9,  1702,  died  in 
in  the  Mus^  Kapoleon.  He  excelled  also  as  a  ■  Amsterdam,  July  8,  1786.  He  is  principally 
painter  and  designer,  and  illustrated  a  number  of  known  as  the  author  of  a  highly  esteemed  work, 
works,  of  which  the  magnificent  edition  of  Ra-  entitled  Nouveau  dietionnaire  historique  it 
cine  published  by  P.  Didot  affords  an  example,  critique^  pour  servir  de  mppUment  ou  deconti- 
He  officiated  as  professor  of  sculpture,  and  con-  nuation  du  dietionnaire  niAtorique  et  eritiqve 
tributed  many  carefully  written  articles  to  the  de  M.  Boyle  (Amsterdam,   1750-^56,  4  vols. 

dictionary  of  the  academy.    In  1805  he  was    folio).   

named  a  member  of  the  section  of  fine  arts  of  CHATJFFEI7BS,  or  Gabbotteues,  the  name 

the  institute.     His  works  tended  to  modify  of  brigands  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  France, 

the  dassicism  which  prevailed  in  the  French  Their  nead-quarters  were  first  in  the  forest  of 

aohools  of  art  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  Orgdres,  near  the  city  of  Chartres^  and  after- 
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yiMi  mB6a^  aifiUkt  ef  tb<  hipU  Cbtm^  dond,  the  aqiaditm 
ffunrd   if  t^  jTTrt  ttr  fir  ihi|r  rf  •  i^fnilrnn  cniMiiig  mort  of  the  time  off  IfingrtOB,     6Lif- 
4f  4  Mu  4r«a«ii  to  ^  MaBMrfincta,  midflr  boildiiig  was  praseentod  Tcry  actiTelj  by  bo::: 
#i»«ttiaMM<>rCHiMmLMluii  Yakctine  Morrig,  potin  daring  the  winter  of  ISIS-IS,  but  by  tL« 
^  ^j^crm*.  4pie«t  Tnpoti.    He  ferred  eetirdj  mofeasj  under  soperior  edTantagea    The  Anier- 
Is  *^ii  v^KosaeA  iznzjm  e  krge  part  of  the  wir  lean  ride  of  the  frontier  was  but  little  better 
W.V.  Irry^  vA  tiko  m  Ihe  fqnadroof  of  Com-  than  a  wildemesB;  the  loada  were  Tcry  imper- 
aus^.^rw  Fr^Jt  aad  B^^dgcfi,  in  eommand  of  fed,  and  in  ^ring  bardlj  paasaMe.     Coose- 
fiu»  ivc.tft  JbiaoM,  of  29  gv<s-    la  the  brilliant  qncodjr  the  tnoisportation  d  soppliee  'waa  ex- 
^^^ifftUjM  \0eSfjn  Tnp>£  in  1804,  be  bore  a  tremelj  slow  and  difficolt,  and  seamen  brougLi 
^.cCAor«:*>'^  fart.    Li  that  year  the  grade  ci  from  Uie  sea-eoast  to  the  lakes  oontncted  de- 
auMf AT  tffoauuAstBX  Tdow  erjmmander)  was  re»  bilitating  ferers,  which  were  mnch  aggraTated 
«it/^v.jfe&^  in  the  narj,  aod  be  was  one  of  8  by  the  want  of  propear  qnartera  to  receive 
K^»UM£.'j  pron^X«d  to  it.    In  April,  1806,  he  them.    In  addition  to  these  embarraaaiDenU 
was  pr>riv>ud  to  the  rank  of  cafAainu    In  the  the  pnblio   eredit  was  much  impaired,   axHi 
war  *A  Vilt  the  naral  soperioritj  on  the  lakes  Ohaimoey's   operations  were   carried   on    bv 
Warns  aeoljtct  i4hU^  unportaoee,  and  Com-  meaoa  cf  a  depreciated  correncj.    On  April 
STK^jre  Cbaooe^,  then  in  oommaod  cf  the  25, 1818,  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  was  con- 
aarf  yard  at  3iew  York,  was  moisted  to  sidered  safe,  and  the  squadron,  now  oonasting  of 
tfjttmmA  on  all  the  lakea  except  Champhdn.  13  sail,  went  out,  carrying  a  detachment  of  1,70<} 
Otj  <)4X.  6,  li!»12,  be  arrired  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  soldiera,  commanded  by  Gen.  Pike.    Cbanncej  s 
aAd  entered  upon  bis  important  duties.    The  pennant  was  now  borne  by  the  Madison,  a 
kts  H«ofy  Eckford  was  appointed  nayal  con-  sloop  of  war  of  24  guns,  which  had  been  built 
stroctor  at  0ackett*s  Harbor,  to  which  place  and  equipped  during  the  winter.    The  squadron 
large  bodies  of  sbip  carpenters  were  sent,  end  anchored  on  the  same  day  off  York  (now  To- 
iTfMels  were  built  and  equipped  from  that  time  ronto),  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
vntii  the  dose  of  the  war,  with  a  rapidity  which  troops  were  landed  in  2  hours,  without  mate- 
has  perhaps  nerer  been  equalled  llbeliohawk,  rial  loss,  the  morement  being  coTeredbjtbe 
a  frigate  of  42  guns,  was  launched  in  84  dars  fire  of  the  Tessels.    The  troops  immediately 
fmm  the  time  ner  keel  was  laid;   and  the  moved  to  the  assault,  the  squadron  engaged 
KadUon,  a  corrette  d  24  82-Ib.  carronades,  the  batteries,  and  the  place  soon  surrendered, 
was  launclied  in  9  weeks  from  the  day  when  the  Gen.  Pike  was  killed  by  an  explosion,  and  the 
tnit  tree  which  entered  her  frame  y[9A  taken  squa^on  suffered  considerable  loss.     Chaun- 
from  the  forest.    All  the  operations  on  shore  oey*s  gallantry  on  this  day  was  very  conspicu- 
were   so(;erv&sed  by  Channcey,  who  at  the  ous.    He  directed  the  moTements  of  the  squad- 
same  time  had  to  command  his  squadron,  and  ron  in  person,  puUing  in  his  boat  from  vessel 
watch  an  active  and  enterprisinff  enemy.  Naval  to  vessel  under  the  enemy's  fire.    The  capture 
saf>eriority  on  the  lakes  was  as  unportant  to  the  of  York  was  attended  wiUi  many  important  re- 
English  as  to  the  Americans,  ana  Captain  Sir  suits.    A  vessel  of  20  guns,  on  the  stocks  and 
James  Lucas  Yeo,  an  officer  of  high  reputation  nearly  finished,  was  burned,  a  large  amount  of 
fijT  spirit  and  conduct,  was  appointed  to  corn*  mUitory  and  naval  stores  were  destroyed,  and  a 
mand  the  British  navid  forces  on  those  waters.  oonsiderfd)le  quantity  was  saved  and  shipped  to 
at  about  the  same  time  that  Channcey  received  Backett's  Harbor.    The  place  remained  in  pos- 
his  appointment.  On  Nov.  8, 1812,  Commodore  session  of  the  Americans  until  Hay  1,  when  it 
Chauncey  appeared  on  Lake  Ontario  for  the  was  evacuated.     On  May  27  the  squadron 
first  time,  tne  Oneida  brig  of  16  guns  bear-  again  cooperated  with  the  land  forces  in  the 
ing  his  pennant,  and  his  squadron,  or  rather  capture  of  Fort  George,  a  very  important  post, 
flotilla,  consisting  of  7  small  vessels.    His  par-  which  could  not  have   been   taken  without 
ticular  obleot  In  going  out  was  to  intercept  naval  aid.    This  event  brousht  about  an  eyac- 
some  of  tne  enemv*s  transports.    A  few  hours  nation  by  the  British  of  the  whole  Kiagara 
after  leaving  Backett's  Harbor,  the  enemy's  frontier.    During  the  whole  of  the  summer  of 
principal  ship,  the  Royal  George,  was  discov-  1818  Commodore  Chauncey  was   incessantly 
erod  and  chase  given  to  her.    The  next  mom-  occupied  in  watching  the  enemy,  and  urging 
ing  the  Roval  George  ran  into  the  harbor  of  forward  the  ship-buiidiug  at  Backett's  Harbor. 
Kingiton,  Onannoey's  flotilla  pursuing  her  with  He  had  now  14  sail  of  vessels,  2  only  of  which, 
tlie  utmost  audacity  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  Madison  and  Oneida,  were  suited  to  close 
the  bay,  where  she  was  made  fast  to  a  wharf,  action.  A  large  corvette  called  the  Pike,  pierced 
and  deserted  by  a  portion  of  her  crew.    The  for  26  long  248^  was  commenced  April  9,  launched 
flotilla  now  maintained  a  spirited  action  for  June  12,  and  early  in  August  added  to  the  sqoad- 
half  an  hour  with  the  ship  and  6  shore  bat-  ron.  On  Bept  7,  while  at  anchor  off  the  mouth 
teries,  when,    as   the   enemy   proved   much  of  tiie  Niagara  nver,  the  enemy's  squadron,  con- 
itrongsr  than  had  been  anticipated,  Channcey  sisting  of  6  sail,  was  discovered  about  6  m.  dis- 
hauled  off.    The  loss  on  the  American  side  tant    Chase  was  immediately  nven,  and  for  S 
was  slight,  while  It  was  evident  that  the  ene-  days  the  American  squadron  fouowed  the  £ng- 
my  suffered  materially.    From  this  time  until  lish,  endeavoring  to  bring  it  to  action  without 
Deoamber,  whan  the  navigation  of  the  lake  sucoeea.    On  the  lltii  a  partial  engagement 
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ohildreiiof  non-oommimioanta.  11.  Cba»jb&  a  dutanoe  of  fiom  8  to  10  milea^  tlie  Boxihoe  is 
niiiuster  of  Boctoxif  and  a  descendant  of  the  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  ooon- 
preoeding,  bom  Jan.  1, 1706,  died  Peb.  10, 1787.  try  around  the  atreama  is  also  extremely  pro- 
He  graduated  at  Haryard  college  in  1721,  and  dootive.  The  prodoctions  in  1856  were  144iS8^ 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  1st  church  in  Boston  bushels  of  wheat,  668,607  of  Indian  corn,  689,- 
in  1727,  as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Eozcroft.  He  was  768  of  oats,  282,451  of  potatoes,  105,672  tons  of 
a  copious  writer,  and  published  many  works;  hay,  8,889,887  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,198,861  of 
among  the  rest,  a  "  Complete  View  of  the  Epis*  cheese.  There  were  184  saw,  10  shingle^  and  2 
cop»nr,''  being  the  substance  of  a  discussion  planing  mills,  81  grist  mills,  1  ou  mill,  7 
with  Dr.  Ohandlei^  of  New  Jersey;  '^Seasouable  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  8  of 
Thoughts  on  the  btato  of  Beligion  in  NewEng-  edged  tools,  1  of  musioal  instruments,  8  wool- 
land;^'  ^^Discourse  on  Enthusiasm;"  "Bemarks  len  factories,  7  furnaces,  26  tanneries,  8  brick 
on  the  Bishop  of  IJandaffs  Sermon;"  "Mys*  yards,  298  sdiool  houses,  9  newspaper  offices, 
tery  hid  from  Ages,  or  the  Salvation  of  all  Men ;"  and  106  churches.  Iron  ore,  marble,  and  sulphur 
^^  Ine  Benevolence  of  the  Deity."  He  was  for  60  springs  have  been  found  in  several  places,  lliere 
yearstheministerof  one  parish.  IH.  Ohablbs,  are  springs  emitting  carburettod  hydrogen, 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oonnecticut,  bom  and  the  gas  from  one  of  these,  near  Fredonia, 
at  Durham,  Ck>nn.,  May  80, 1747,  died  in  New  has  been  successfully  employed  in  lidbting  the 
Haven,  April  28,  1828.  He  was  admitted  to  houses  of  the  village.  The  New  York  and 
the  bar  m  1768,  removed  to  New  Haven,  Erie  railroad,  and  the  railroad  connectiug  Buf- 
was  made  attorney  for  the  state  of  Ooonec-  falo  with  Erie,  traverse  the  county.  By  meaua 
ticut  in  1776,  and  Judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Oonewaugo  creek,  which  falls  into  the  Alle- 
in  1789.  He  retired  to  private  Ufe  in  1798.  ghany,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  there  is  a  boat 
He  was  not  college  bred,  but  was  a  good  scholar  navigation  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  within  10 
and  a  clear-headed  man.  He  taugnt  jurispm-  m.  of  Lake  Erie.  Capital,  Maysville. 
deuce  for  40  years.  IV.  Ghablbs,  eldest  son  CHAUTAUQUE  LAKE,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
of  the  preceding,  also  a  lawyer,  born  in  New  water  in  the  centre  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  T., 
Haven,  Aug.  17, 1777,  died  Aug.  80, 1849.  He  18  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  8  m.  wide.  It  is  said 
removed  to  Philadelphia  after  completing  his  to  be  the  highest  navigable  water  on  the  con- 
studies^  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799,  tinent,  being  1,290  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  and 
where  he  soon  held  a  divided  honor  of  prece-  780  feet  above  Lake  Erie.  Its  outlet  which  is 
dence  with  John  Sargeant  and  Horace  Bmney.  navigable  by  small  boats,  opens  into  Alleghany 
The  various  honors  of  stete  and  Judiciary  which  river.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  an  Indian 
were  tendered  to  him  he  decHned.  He  was  a  phrase  signifying  a  '^  foggy  place,"  and  was 
man  of  great  erudition,  especidly  in  his  profes-  given  in  consequence  of  the  mists  which  fre- 
sion,  of  winning  manners  and  unimpeachable  quently  rise  from  the  sur&oe  of  the  lake, 
integrity.  OHAUVE  AU-LAGARDE,  Clatidb  Fb  an^ois, 

OUAuNT,  a  town  of  Eranoe,  department  of  a  French  advocate,  bom  at  Ohartrea,  Jan.  21« 

Aisne,  nartly  built  on  an  island  in  the  river  1756,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  29,  1841.     He  offi- 

Oise,  which  Is  here  connected  with  the  canal  of  elated  as  advocate  of  Miranda,  Brissot,  Charlotte 

St.  Quenlin,  utuated  on  the  Northern  rail-  Corday,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Madame  £lisa- 

road  from  Paris  to  Cologne,  distant  from  the  beth.     Soon  after  the  condemnation  of  the 

former  SB^  m.  by  rail;  pop.  6,290.    The  town  queen,  he  was  arrested,  and  was  not  liberated 

derives   ite  principal   commercial  importance  until  after  the  faU  of  Bobespierre.    He  was  ad- 

from  the  glass  works  of  St  €k)bain,  which  are  vocate  to  the  council  of  state  under  Napoleon, 

about  7  m.  distant.  and  was  appointed  to  congratulate  Louis  XYHI. 

CHAUSSET,  the  largest  of  a  group  of  small  on  his  entrance  into  the  capital.  After  the  sec- 
rocky  isknds  in  the  English  channel,  opposite  ond  restoration  he  devoted  his  talente  to  the 
Granville  and  about  7  m.  from  the  coast  of  defence  of  the  proscribed. 
France.  It  belongs  to  the  French  department  CHAUX-DE-FOND,  La,  a  district  in  the 
of  Manche,  and  is  valuable  for  quarries  of  gran-  Swiss  canton  of  NeufcMtel ;  pop.  17,250.  The 
ite,  which  has  been  used  for  all  the  works  principal  place  is  the  borough  of  the  same 
about  the  harbors  of  Granville  and  St  Malo.  name,  the  largest  borough  in  Switzerland ;  pop. 
There  is  no  permanent  population,  but  it  is  in-  increased  from  6,600  in  1884  to  12,688  in  1850, 
habited  in  summer  by  quarrymen.  It  is  over-  and  estimated  at  14,000  in  1858.  It  is  a 
run  by  immense  numbers  of  rabbits.  The  name  Iar|^  scattered  locality,  resembling  an  assem- 
of  Chauasey  islands  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  blage  of  farm  houses  ana  hamlets,  a  garden  plot 
whole  group.  surroxmding  every  cottage.  It  is  situated  19  m. 

GHAUT AXTQUE,  the  westernmost  co.  of  N.  from  NeufcMtel,  in  a  rugged  and  narrow  valley 

Y.,  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Lake  Erie,  and  on  of  the  Jura,  at  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet 

the  W.  and  8.  by  Pennsylvania ;  area,  about  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Great  prosperity 

1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 68,880.  It  is  well  sup-  prevails  among  the  inhabitants,  mainly  owing  to 

plied  with  water  power,  and  drained  by  Cone-  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  of  mechanical 

wango  creek,  its  tributaries,  and  severu  other  instruments,  for  which  the  place  is  celebrated, 

smaller  streams.  Chautauqua  ridge  passes  through  The  origin  of  this  industry  is  traced  to  the  end 

the  oounty.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  lake,  a  of  the  17th  centnl^.     The  total  number  of 
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island,  and  it  affords  indications  of  ezUnci  vol-  to  100^.    The  miztare  is  then  allowed  to  aet- 
oanoes.    It  produces  petroleum  oil  of  excellent  tie,  and  the  whey  is  entirely  drawn  off  from 
qnality,  and  also  rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar,  the  curd.    This,  loter  the  whey  has  drained  off, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  indigo.  is  endosed  in  a  linen  doth  and  put  into  the 
OHEESE,  the  curd  of  milk  separated  from  press  yats  or  moulds,  care  being  taken  that  its 
the  whey,  and  compressed  into  solid  masses  of  temperatnre  has  first  fallen  to  abont  60^.  Th^se 
varions  forms.    It  consists  of  the  caseine  and  are  strong  tubs,  generally  made  of  thick  elm 
buttery  parts  of  the  milk,  and  water,  as  the  8  staves,  hooped  with  iron,  and  a  little  deeper 
prindpal  ingredients,  and  a  small  amount  of  than  the  intended  thickness  of  the  cheese.    The 
solid  saline  matter  or  ash,  partly  derived  from  bottom  is  perforated  with  holes  for  the  escape 
the  salt  used  in  seasoning,  amounting  to  from  8  of  the  expressed  whey.    The  mould  containing 
to  6  per  cent.    The  water  yaries  from  86  to  45  the  curd  is  then  placed  under  the  press,  and 
per  cent.,  the  caseine  from  25  to  88  per  cent.,  after  being  in  an  hour  or  more  is  taken  oat  and 
aud  the  fat  from  22  to  82  per  cent.    These  dif-  turned  over,  and  ftimished  with  a  clean  dotli 
ferences  are  in  part  owing  to  the  different  feed  in  place  of  the  one  already  used.    Some  per- 
of  the  cows,  in  part  to  Uie  different  mixtures  sons  at  this  time  break  up  the  curd  in  a  naill 
of  cream  and  milk  made  use  of  for  obtainiuff  and  introduce  the  salt  required,  which  may  be 
the  curd,  and  in  part  to  the  different  methods  ana  about  one  fortieth  of  the  weignt  of  the  cord. 
degrees  of  care  adopted.    Each  district  has  its  ^  Others  rub  in  the  salt  upon  the  outside  as  the 
peculiarities  in  these  respects,  and  the  cheeses  *  dieese  is  occasionally  taken  out  of  the  press 
of  each  may  readily  be  distlnffnished  by  their  and  put  in  again.    It  requires  this  attention  for 
peculiar  properties.    Cheese,  like  the   Keuf-  12  hours,  and  is  then  left  in  the  press  for  12 
chdtel,  made  from  cream  alone,  is  rich  in  the  hours  more,  or  until  the  press  is  wanted  for  the 
butteiy  part  of  the  milk,  but  is  a  delicacy  that  curd  of  the  succeeding  day.    From  the  press 
wiU  not  keep.    That  made  from  skim  milk  is  the  cheese  is  carried  to  the  cheese  room,  where 
deficient  in  this  ingredient^  and  may  not  con-  it  is  placed  upon  a  shelf^  and  every  day  for 
tiuD  6  per  cent,  c^  fat ;  while  cheese  made  from  some  time  is  turned  once,  and  afterward  less  fr-e- 
buttermilk  must  be  still  more  defident  in  it.  quently,  until  it  is  ripe  for  the  market    Large 
The  composition  of  cheese  is  very  similar  to  and  rich  cheeses  sometimes  require  to  be  bound 
that  of  fiesb,  the  caseine  representing  the  lean,  together  with  strong  linen  doths  to  prevent 
and  the  buttery  matter  the  fat  portion.    Case-  their  bursting  in  the  drying  process.    The  tern- 
ine  is  an  albuminous  substance  which  coagn-  perature  of  the  cheese  room  should  be  kept  at 
lates  in  the  presence  of  an  add,  and  separates  about  60"*,  and  light  and  currents  of  air  should 
from  the  serum  or  whey  of  the  milk.    To  be  exduded  from  it.    While  drying,  cheeses  are 
effect  this  separation  is  the  first  process  in  in  some  places  dipped  occasionsUy  into  hot 
making  cheese.    Other  substances  produce  the  water,  which  is  supposed  to  hasten  Uie  harden- 
same  effect  as  an  add,  as  a  prepar^  pure  curd  ing  of  the  rind,  and  also  the  internal  fermenta- 
recommended  by  Profl  Jolmston,  old  cheese,  tion.    Color  is  imparted  by  saffiron  and  annatto 
the  first  extract  of  malt  and  sour  leaven,  and  the  by  many  makers ;  but  the  best  dieeses  need  no 
fluids  of  the  stomach.    In  the  best  Holland  such  coloring  matters,  and  as  the  use  of  the 
cheese,  called  Gouda,  hydrochloric  add  is  used,  latter  ingredient  has,  by  its  adulteration  with 
and  the  cheese  is  said  never  to  be  infested  with  red  lead,  rendered  cheese  poisonous,  it  had  far 
mites.   The  substance  called  rennet  is  generally  better  be  left  out ;  it  has  no  benefidal  properties 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose;  and  that  is  pre-  whatever  to  recommend  its  continued  use.  A  de- 
ferred which  is  made  from  the  stomach  bags  of  coctionof  sage  leaves,  marigold,  parsley,  or  other 
calves  or  pigs  that  have  been  fed  upon  milk  herbs,  is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  the  milk, 
alone.    These  are  salted,  dried,  and  kept  for  according  to  the  fancy  of  different  makers,  with 
some  time  before  using.    When  required,  the  aviewof  improving  the  flavor  or  appearance  of 
new-nuide  brine  of  the  rennet,  sometimes  pre-  the  ohee^.    The  celebrated  Westphalia  cheese 
pared  with  spices,  is  added  to  the  milk.    Some  is  said  to  derive  its  flavor  from  the  curd  being  al- 
portion  of  soluble  membrane  thus  introduced  lowed  to  become  putrid  before  it  is  compressed, 
converts  the  sugar  of  the  milk  into  lactic  acid,  — ^The  size  of  cheeses  varies  in  different  places, 
and  this  soon  acts  upon  the  caseine  to  curdle  it,  for  the  most  part   according  to  the  quantity 
and  cause  its  separation  in  a  solid  fonn.    This  of  milk  that  can  conveniently  be  had  every 
may  be  completed  in  from  half  an  hour  to  2  12  hours,  it  being  often  the  practice  to  keep 
hours.    No  more  than  Just  enough  of  the  in-  the  milk  or  the  cream  of  the  evening  milk- 
fudonof  rennet  must  be  added  to  the  nalk,  and  ing^  and  add  to  the  milk  of  the  momiog. 
this  must  be  of  the  proper  temperature,  which  Where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  upon  a 
is  from  60^  to  85^  F.    After  the  coagulation  the  larse  scale,  as  in  Cheshire,  Eng.,  the  cheeses 
curd  is  broken  up  in  the  vessel.    A  portion  of  weigh  from  100  to  200  lbs.  each.    For  curiosi- 
whey  is  sometimes  drawn  off  and  heated,  and  ties  they  have,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the  United 
enough  added  to  bring  up  the  whole  to  85® ;  States,   been  made  of   extraordinary  dimen- 
and  this  is  several  times  repeated,  after  as  many  dons.    From  20  to  60  lbs.  are  common  sizes. — 
very  careful  and  thorough  breakings  up  of  the  The  proportion  of  cheese  obtained  from  milk  is 
curd  with  instruments  prepared  for  the  pur-  very  variable,  changing  with  the  seasons  and 
pose,  the  temperature,  at  the  last,  being  nused  the  weather,  as  weU  as  with  the  quality  of  the 
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owt    Entered  for  home  oonflumption  in  the  nral.^     While  tearhing  &t  New  Hamen   Mr. 

respeetiye  perioda,  196,868  owt.  and  200,248  Cheever  prepared  the  *^  Accidence,  a  short  In- 

ewt.    The  exports  of  foreign  cheese  during  trodnction  to  the  Latin  Tongue,'^  which  in  1785 

the  same  period  of  1858  were  8,480  cwt,  and  had  ran  through  20  editions,  and  was  for  more 

of  English  cheese  11,121  cwt,  total  14,651  than  a  century  the  hand-book  of  the  LoLtin 

cwt.;  and  in  the  preceding  year,  foreign  cheese,  scholars  of  New  England.    He  was  also  the 

6,062  owt,  and  English  cheese,  16,988  cwt ;  author  of  a  little  treatise  entitled  *'  Scripture 

total,  21,996  cwt.    The  Tslne  of  the  imports  Prophecies  Explained,  in  three  short  Essays.'' 
into  France  in  1666  was  $1,600,000.    We  have       CKEEYER,  Geobox  Babbell,  D.D.,  an  A  me- 

no  account  of  the  exports ;  in  preyions  years  rioan  dei^iyman  and  author,  bom  at  HalloweU, 

they  were  to  the  extent  of  about  $400,000.  He.,  in  1807.    He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  oollege 

The  value  of  the  cheese  taken  for  home  con-  in  1826,  at  the  Andover  theological  seminary  in 

sumption  in  Belgium  in  1866  was  $220,000,  and  1880,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Howard 

the  exports  of  Bel^an  cheese  amounted  to  street  Congregational  church  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in 

$100,000.    The  most  active  trade  in  cheese  is  1882.    While  at  Andover  and  Salem  he  contrib- 

carried  on  in  Holland,  Holstein,  Styria,  Tyrol,  uted  in  prose  and  verse,  on  literary  and  theo- 

Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Greece^  Italy,  logical  topics,  to  the  ^*  North  American  £e- 

England,  and  &e  United  States;  view,"  ^^Biblical  Eepository,"  and  other  period- 

OHEESH AHTEAUMnCE,  0 aleb,  an  Indian  icals.    He  engaged  in  the  Unitarian  controversy, 

graduate  of  Harvard  colle^  (1665),  bom  in  in  connection  with  which  he  wrote  a  defence  of 

1646,  died  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1666.    He  the  orthodoxy  of  Oudworth.  Espousing  the  t^n- 

was  the  only  Indian  who  ever  gpraduated  from  perance  cause,  he  published  in  a  Sal^  news- 

that  college.  paper,  in  1 885,  a  dream  entitled  ^'  Deacon  Giles's 

CHEEVER,  EzEEiEL,  the  patriarch  of  New  Distillery,"  in  which  the  liquors  were  graphi- 
England  schoolmasters,  born  in  London,  the  cally  characterized  as  containing  demons  in  an 
son  of  a  linen  draper,  Jan.  26, 1616,  died  in  Bos-  it^emo.   Deacon  Giles  was  a  veritable  person, 
ton,  Aug.  21, 1708.    The  pure  Latinity  of  some  and  the  publication  resulted  in  a  riotous  attack 
essays  and  verses  written  by  him  in  1681,  and  upon  Hr.tDhedver  in  the  street,  his  trial  and  con- 
which  are  still  extant  among  his  manuscripts,  viotion  for  libel,  and  his  imprisonment  for  80 
furnishes  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had  en-  days  in  the  Salem  jail.  He  resigned  his  pastorate 
Joyed  superior  opportunities  of  classical  train-  in  the  next  summer,  and  passed  the  following  2^ 
ing.    He  came  to  America  in  16dT,  landing  at  vears  in  Europe  and  the  Levant,  contributing 
Boston,  but  in  the  following  year  accompanied  letters  to  the  ^  New  York  Observer."    On  his 
his  friends  Davenport  and  iSiten  to  Qninnipiao,  return  in  1889  he  became  pastor  of  the  Allen 
where  he  assisted  them  in  founding  the  colony  sh'eet  Presbyterian  church,  in  the  city  of  New 
of  New  Haven.    His  name  appears  on  the  plan-  York,    He  soon  after  delivered  to  crowded 
tation  covenant  in  June,  1639.    He  was  chosen  audiences  his  lectures  on  the  "  Pilgrim^s  Prog- 
one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  soon  after  its  ress,"  and  on  *^  Hierarchical  Despotism,"  the 
organization,  occasionally  officiating  as  a  preach-  latter  being  in  answer  to  a  discourse  of  the  Be  v. 
er.    He  taught  a  public  school  there,  from  the  Dr.  Hughes,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  New 
foundation  of  the  colony  in  1688  until  1650,  be-  York.    In  1848,  in  three  public  debates  with  J. 
ginning  with  their  common  or  free  school,  and  L.  O'Sullivan,  Esq.,  in  the  Broadway  tabemade, 
on  the  organization  of  a  school  of  higher  grade,  he  maintained  the  argument  for  capital  punish- 
taking  charge  of  that.    He  also  represented  the  ment.    He  went  again  to  Europe  in  1844,  as 
town  in  the  general  assembly  in  1646.    In  1650  corresponding  editor  of  the  '^  New  York  Evan- 
he  removed  to  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  took  charge  gelist,"  of  which  journal  he  was  principal  editor 
of  the  grammar  school  there,  in  which  he  re-  for  a  year  after  his  return,  in  1845.    In  1646 
mained  for  11  years.    In  1661  he  removed  to  he  was  installed  over  the  new  Congregational 
Charlestown,  where  a  town  free  school  had  church  of  the  Puritans,  in  New  York  city,  a 
been  established  and  endowed  by  certain  rents  church  organized  with  tiie  view  of  securing  his 
and  the  products  <^  fisheries,  together  with  a  ministrations,  and  of  which  he  has  remained  the 
fixed  annual  tax  on  the  property  of  the  town,  pastor.     He  is  distinguished  as  an  energetic 
There  he  remained  9  years,  teachmg  with  great  preacher,  and  for  his  Puritanic  application  of 
success.    In  1670  he  was  called  to  Boston  to  biblical  principles  to  human  conduct  and  institu- 
take  charge  of  the  free  school,  now  known  as  tions.  Among  the  topics  which  he  has  treated  in 
the  Latin  school.     In  this  invitation  tbe  gov-  the  pulpit  are  intemperance.  Sabbath-breaking 
ernor,  magistrates,  deigymen,  and  selectmen  of  by  railroad  corporations  and  government  orders, 
Boston  united.    His  salary  was  to  be  £60  per  the  attempted  Section  of  the  Bible  from  public 
annum  from  the  town  treasury,  the  income  of  schools,  the  Mexican  war,  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
some  property  belonging  to  the  school,  and  the  theDred  Scott  decision,  and  the  system  of  Ame- 
use  of  the  school  house  rent  free.    He  remained  rican  slavery.    Since  the  establishment  of  the 
at  the  head  of  this  school  for  88  years,  and  died  *^  New  York  Independent"  in  1848,  Dr.  Cheever 
at  the  age  of  94,  «*  retaining,"  says  Cotton  Mar  has  been  a  weekly  contributor  to  it  of  religious, 
ther,  who  preached  his  foneru  sermon,  ^'  his  literary,  critical,  and  political  articles.   His  later 
abilities,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  very  last,  contributions  to  the  '^  Bibliotheca  Sacra''  are 
his  inteUectoal  force  as  little  abated  asMsnat-  of  a  more  scholarly  and  elaborate  character. 
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bnt  for  abont  80  yean  it  has  been  in  diarge  of  gioDB  denominatiionB  have  places  of  worship, 

a  oorporation.    The  boats  run  from  the  foot  of  ChelteDham  proprietary  college  was  erected  is 

'Winnisimmet  street,  Chelsea,  to  the  foot  of  Han-  1848,  and  is  attended  by  over  400  studenta 

over  street,  Boston.  The  distance  is  abont  1^  m.,  The  college  bnilding  is  an  imposing  specimen  of 

the  way  lying  across  the  north  side  of  Boston  the  Tador  collegiate  style,  with  a  frontage  of 

harbor,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  240  feet    The  free  grammar  school,  which  ws? 

Charles  and  Mystic  rivers.    The  annual  nnmber  founded  in  1578,  educates  about  175  pupils, 

of  passengers  by  the  ferry  is  2,000,000.    The  and  possesses  10  scholarships  and  exhibitions  st 

Cary  improvement  company,  chartered  in  1852,  Oxford  university.    A  training  school  for  the 

has  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  laying  education  of  school  teachers  of  both  sexes,  of 

out  streets,  &c.  the  church  of  England,  has  about  180  under  ia- 

CHEIiSEA,  an  extensive  parish  on  the  left  struction.     Cheltenham   has   also   18    public 
bank  of  the  Thames,  formerly  a  village  about  schools,  beside  several  private  educational  es- 
2  m.  from  London,  but  now  a  portion  of  its  tablishments.   The  benevolent  institutions  corn- 
suburbs,  belonging  to  the  coimty  of  Middlesex,  prise  a  hospital,  infirmary,  dispensary,  alms- 
and  constituting  a  part  of  the  hundred  of  Ossul-  houses,  with  many  minor  charities.      There 
ston  ;  pop.  of  Chelsea  district  in  1851,  66,588.  are  4  springs :  the  Boyal  old  well,  Montpeher 
It  derives  interest  from  the  celebrated  military  spa,  Rttville    spa,    and   Cambray   spa,   with 
asylum  for  invalid  soldiers  known  as  Chelsea  numerous  baths.    The  water  is  a  saline  acido- 
hospital,  erected  here  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  lous  chalybeate,  its  main  constituents  being  chlo- 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  who  laid  its  founda-  ride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
tion  stone,  Feb.  16, 1682.    It  was  completed  in  magnesia,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  iron, 
1690  at  an  expense  of  £160,000.    It  accommo«  and  is  esteemed  in  bilious  ailments.    The  firs£ 
dates  upward  of  500  resident  pensioners,  beside  spring  was  discovered  in  1716.    Cheltenham 
whom  there  is  a  large  body  of  out-pensioners,  returns  1  member  to  parliament. 
The  body  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  Jay  in  state        CHEMISTBT,  a  science  which  investigates 
in  Chelsea  hospital  for  a  few  days  previous  to  the  composition  and  certain  properties  of  ma- 
the  funeral  (Nov.  18, 1852).    There  is  also  a  terial  substances.     Nothing  is  with  certmntr 
royal  military  school  for  the  support  and  educa-  known  of  the  derivation  of  tiie  term,  moat  prob- 
tion  of  children  of  soldiers  Tespecially  orphans),  ably  from  Xtffuta  (  Chemia)y  the  original  name  of 
The  steamboat  trafSo  in  Cnelsea  is  accommo-  Egypt,  in  which  country  it  is  supposed  to  have 
dated  by  8  piers.    The  sum  granted  in  1857  by  originated ;  hence  it  was  called  the  Egyptian  art 
the  government  for  the  new  Chelsea  bridge  was  The  oldest  author  who  mentions  it  is  Julias  Ma- 
£24,000.    Cremome  gardens  in  Chelsea  are  a  temus  Firmicus,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
fiftvorite  popular  resort.  about  A.  D.  840.    Buidas  in  his  lexicon  (A.  D. 

CHELTENHAM,  an  English  market  town  in  1 100)  defines  it  as  the  making  of  gold  and  silver ; 

Gloucestershire,  celebrated   as  a   fashionable  libavius,  in  1595,  as  the  art  of  making  chemic^ 

watering  place,  distant  from  London  by  the  preparationsand  of  extracting  the  pure  essences 

Great  Western  railway  121  m.,  and  delightfully  m  a  separate  form  from  mixtures  ;  Lemery,  in 

situated  on  the  river  Chelt,  which  fiows  into  1675,  as  the  art  which  treats  of  separating  the 

the  Severn  ;  lat.  61®  54'  K.,  long.  2"*  4'  W. ;  different  substances  which  occur  in  mixtures; 

pop.  in  1851,  85,051.    It  lies  in  an  extensive  Bergman,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 

valley  open  to  the  S.  and  W.,  but  sheltered  on  as  the  science  which  investigates  the  components 

other  points  of  the  compass  by  an  amphitheatre  of  bodies  in  regard  to  tiieir  nature,  their  prop- 

formea  by  the  Malvern,  Cotswold,  and  Leek-  erties,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  com- 

hampton  hills.    The  town  itself  has  no  manu-  blued ;  Macauer,  at  about  the  same  time,  as  the 

factures,  and  but  little  trade  beyond  supplying  science  which  makes  known  to  us  the  nature 

the  wealthy  invalids  who  make  it  their  ren-  and  properties  of  all  bodies  by  composing  and 

deuce,  and  whose  houses  and  villas  adorn  the  decomposing  them.    To  the  kst  2  definitions, 

suburbs  and  surrounding  country.    The  place  which  express  ouite  fully  the  ideas  of  chemists 

possesses  the  usual  attributes  of  a  fashionable  of  the  present  da^,  may  be  added  that  of  Ber- 

resort:  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  reading  and  zelius:  ^^  Nature  is  composed  of  certain  elemen- 

billiard  rooms,  club  house,  literary  and  phil-  tary  bodies  or  elements.    The  knowledge  of 

osophio  institute,  horticultural  and  choral  so-  these  bodies,  of  their  mutual  combinations,  of 

oieties,  cricket  ground,  race  course,  &c.    The  the  forces  by  which  these  combinations  are 

parochial  church  of  St.  Mary's  is  an  ancient  brought  about,  and  of  the  laws  in  accordance  with 

Grothio  structure,  in  the  decorated  style,  cruci-  whi<£  these  forces  act,  constitutes  chemistry/' — 

form  in  shape,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  in-  Chemistry  is  often  incorrectly  spoken  of  as  a  sd- 

tersection  of  the  cross,  and  with  a  lofty  octag-  ence  of  entirely  recent  origin.  This  view  may  be, 

onal  spire  containing  a  peal  of  8  bells.    The  however,  readily  disproved.    It  would  be  im- 

other  churches  of  the  established  faith  are  possible  to  determine  at  what  exact  period  it 

Christ  church,  a  modern  edifice  oontaining  ac-  oecame  so  far  developed  as  to  deserve  the  name 

commodation  for  2,000  worshippers,  and  with  of  science.    Many  chemical  facts  must  have 

a  spire  174  feet  in  height,  St  Peter's,  in  the  been  known  from  the  earliest  times.  As  far  back 

Norman  stylcL  Trinity,  St.  John's,  St  James's,  as  history  goes  they  are  treated  of.     Only 

St  Panl'Si  ana  St  Philip's.     Eleven  other  roli-  by  the  gradual  collection  and  explanation  of 
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Geber,  -who  refers  St  to  the  andents.    It  expe-  other.    The  metala,  howerer,  he  regarded  bs 
rienoed  bnt  aUght  alteration  till  toward  the  mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  species, 
end  of  the  alchemical  period,  when  the  idea  of  being  all  composed  alike.    His  yiews  concern' 
salt  was  added  to  those  of  mercnry  and  sol-  ing  this  composition  are  essentially  the  sazne  sa 
phnr.    Among  the  Arabians,  physicians  were  those  of  Geber,  bat  he  believed  that,  beside 
the  principal  chemists^  many  of  them  being  solphur  and  mercury,  the  metals  most  contain 
highly  scientific  men.    The  writings  of  G^ber,  water,  to  the  cold  of  which  their  solidity  is  due, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  centary,  indicate  seemingly  mingling  a   portion  of  Aristotle's 
the  amoont  of  diemical  knowledge  which  they  doctrine  with  that  of  Geber.    The  knowledge 
then  possessed.    He  describes  the  metals  very  of  practical  chemistry  detailed  in  his  works  is 
accurately,  and  mentions  the  different  deffrees  in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  Gkber.     For 
of  affinity  which  mercory  has  for  gold,  olver,  example,  he  describes  the  separation  of  sil- 
lead,  tin,  and  copper.    He  knew  how  to  convert  ver  from   gold  by  means  of  nitric*  acid;    s 
metals  into  oxides  by  means  of  heat,  and  how  method  of  preparing  metallic  arsenic ;  and  ob- 
to  purify  native  sulphnr  by  eolation  in  alkaline  served  that  sulphur  attacks  all  metals,  except 
lye,  and  reprecipitation  by  vinegar.    Several  gold,  when  heated  with  them.    Gontemporair 
metaUio  sulphides  were  also  known  to  him,  as  with  Albertos    lived   Boger  Bacon,   a    mok 
well  as  the  met  that  metals  increase  in  weight  able  diffaser  and  promoter  of  chemical  science, 
and  change  color  when  heated  with  sulphur.  At  the  same  time,  Raymond  LaUy  made  many 
The  Arabians,  unlike  some    of  their   prede-  new  and  important  observations,  but  introdncetl 
cessors,  did  not  consider  dmple  change  oi  color  an  obscure  style  of  writing,  and  fell  into  znanj 
in  a  metal  to  be  transmutation.    They  demand-  absurdities,  like  those  which  soon  became  char- 
ed an  entire  change  of  its  properties — that  it  aoteristic  of  alchemy.    The  transmutation  of 
should  be  made  like  some  other  metal.    Trans-  metals  was  now  no  longer  spoken  of  as  a  possi- 
matation  was  regarded  by  them  in  the  light  of  biHty,  but  as  a  well  established  fact.     In  the 
a  scientific  problem  as  yet  ansolved.    Their  14th  century,  alchemy  had  becqme  diffosed  over 
knowledge  of  salts  was  comparatively  exten-  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world.     Itwas^ 
sive,  alum,  sal^tre,  sal  ammoniac,  and  green  however,  especially  among  the  priesthood  that 
vitriol  being  accurately  described.    The  cax^  its  followers  were  to  be  found,  in  spite  of  its  pro- 
bonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  use  of  hibition  by  a  bull  of  Pope  John  XXTT.,  in  1317. 
lime  to  render  them  caustic;  the  preparation  In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  flonr- 
of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  distillation  of  alum ;  of  ished  Basil  Valentine.    In  addition  to  the  elc- 
nitric  acid  by  the  distillation  of  saltpetre  and  ments,  sulphur  and   mercury,  of  the  earlier 
green  vitriol ;  the  preparation  of  strong  acetic  alchemists,  he  mentions  so]^    From  these  S 
acid  from  vinegar,  and  of  a^nta  regia  from  nitric  substances  he  supposes  that  not  only  metab 
acid  and  sal  ammoniac,  are  all  described  by  Ge-  but  all  substances  are  composed.   He  first  clearly 
ber.    By  means  of  the  acids  thus  obtained,  ar-  described  bismuth  and  zinc ;  prepared  antimoDy 
tificial  salts  were  prepared,  as  nitrate  of  silver  and  several  new  salts ;  also  muriatic  acid,  bj 
and  bichloride  of  mercury ;  gold  was  also  dis-  distilling  common  salt  with  green  vitriol.    He 
solved.    They  purified  tiieir  preparations  by  knew  how  to  precipitate  copper  from  its  soh- 
distillation,  by  recrystaUization,  and  by  sublima-  tions  by  means  of  iron,  also  gold  by  means  of 
tion.    The  purification  of  the  noble  metals  by  mercury,  and  had  much  general  knowledge  d 
oupellation,  the  use  of  the  water  bath,  and  pro-  precipitation.     With  him  qualitative  analysis 
cesses  of  filtration,  were  also  known.    Several  first  appears.    He  detected  iron  in  many  sped- 
words  still  in  common  nse,  as  alkali,  alcohol,  ko,.  mens  of  hard  tin,  copper  in  the  brittie  iron  of 
originated  with  them.    Geber  himself  published  Hungary,  and  silver  in  the  copper  from  Mans- 
a  special  work  on  the  construction  of  chemical  feld.    He  explains  how  a  similar  occurrence  of 
fbniaces. — ^The  importance  of  the  Arabians  as  the  noble  metals  in  the  base  metals  of  commerce 
chemists  ceased  with  the  12tii  centuiy ;    not,  may  have  ^ven  rise  to  many  of  the  so-cidled 
however,  before  they  had  awakened  in  other  transmutations  of,  false  alchemists. — ^The  gre^ 
nations  an  enthusiasm  for  the  science.    During  impulse  given  to  all  branches  of  learning  by  Uie 
the  18th  centary  it  had  spread  over  the  greater  remarkable  events  of  the  15th  century  had  its 
part  of  northwestern  Europe.    The  views  of  effect  on  chemistiy.    The  overthrow  of  the 
Albertus  Magnus,  who  fiourished  in  Germany  Byzantine  empire,  which  scattered  many  of  its 
daring  the  Idth  century,  will  serve  as  an  exam-  learned  men  over  western  Europe ;  the  discoT- 
ple  of  those  of  his  day.    Believing  fully  in  the  ery  of  printing ;  and,  above  all,  the  growing  ten- 
transmutation  of  metals,  he  considered  it  easier  dency  of  men  to  think  for  themselves,  were  of 
to  convert  them  into  each  other  when  tiieir  •  peculiar  importance  to  it.    The  implicit  confi- 
properties  are  analogous.    Thus  gold  can  be  deuce  hitherto  placed  in  every  noted  authority 
more  readily  made  from  silver  than  from  any  began  to  diminish,  and  their  theories  to  be  ques- 
other  metal,  for  the  mixture  of  which  it  is  com-  tioned.    The  ground  was  made  readyfor  a  new 
posed  is  veiy  similar  to  that  which  forms  silver,  system.    This  was  inaugurated  by  JParacelsns, 
Indeed,  it  would  ouly  be  necessary  to  change  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century.    It  fills 
the  color  and  weight  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  a  well  defined  period  in  chemical  history,  en- 
obtain  gold.    He  admits  that  different  species  during  until  the  middle  of  the  17th  c^itury. 
of  bodies  cannot  be  converted  one  into  the  The  views  regarding  the  transmutation  of  met- 
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oommoin  use ;  for  example,  the  detection  of  am-  ent,  to  ^bich  they  owe  tbeir  oommoa  propertr, 
monia  by  addmg  lime  to  the  matter  containing  it|  combustibility.     This  combustible  matter   he 
and  observing  t^e  fumes  that  are  formed  in  pres-  calls  phlogiston ;  its  existence,  although  en  tire!  j 
enoe  of  an  a<nd ;  also  the  detection  of  silver  by  hypotheticalf  was  regarded  by  Stahl  as  beixig  so 
muriatic  acid.   He  likewise  made  many  observa-  certain  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  ii^o- 
lions  on  aiOBnity.  Nicholas  Lemery  (1646-1715),  late  it,  and  but  few  attempts  to  do  so   livere 
a  famous  lecturer  at  Paris,  deserves  mention  for  made  by  his  immediate  followers.    Later  it  wa^ 
his  efforts  in  the  difEusion  of  chemical  know-  thought  to  be  identical  with  hydrogen.      Ex- 
ledge.    As  a  clear  and  systematic  writer,  he  pressed  in  the  language  of  the  present  d.'iy. 
was  justiy  celebrated. — ^Another  modification  phlogiston  may  be  r^arded  as  the  opposite  oi' 
of  views  regarding  the  elements,  which  exerted  oxygen.    What  is  now  deemed  a  combinatioii 
great  influence,  was  expressed  by  Becher  (1625  with  oxygen  was  considered  by  8tahl  to  be 
-1682).    According  to  him,  all  inorganic  bodies  the  result  of  a  separation  of  phlogiston.    During 
are  composed  of  earthy  ingredients.     There  combustion  phlogiston  is  expelled,  while   the 
are  8  elementary  earths,  the  fusible,  the  com*  other  constituents  of  the  compound  remain, 
bustible,  and  the  mercurial,  severally  principles  Charcoal,  which  leaves  litde  or  no  residue  when 
of  fluidity,  combustibility,  and  volatility.  These  burned,  was  thought  to  be  nearly  pure  phlogis- 
8  earths  are  present  in  all  metals,  combined  in  ton.    In  general,  the  combustibility  of  bodies 
different  proportions.    When  combined  with  was  supposed  to  depend  on  the  proportion  of 
water  they  form  the  salts,  and  also  a  universal  phlogiston  which  they  contain.    On  examining 
acid  which  is  the  basis  of  all  acids.  He  regarded  the  residues  left  by  different  substances  alter 
the  calcination  (oxidation)  of  metals  and  com-  their   phlogiston  had  been  expelled,   it   was 
bustion  in  general  as  a  process  of  decomposition  thought  that  a  knowledge  of  their  origins! 
depending  on  the  expulsion  of  the  combustible  constitution   could  be  obtained.     Experience 
earth  by  means  of  fire.    A  simple  body  incapsr  was  thus  supposed  to  teach  that  phosphorus 
ble  of  decomposition  could  not  bum,  for  every  is  a  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  phJo- 
body  capable  of  burning  must  contain  within  giston;  that  the  metals  are  composed  of  calxes 
itself  a  cause  of  its  combustibility.    This  doc-  and  phlogiston.     If  bodies  from  which  the 
trine  was  soon  adopted  by  Stahl,  and  under  the  phlogiston  has  been  expelled  are  heated  with 
name  of  the  phlogiston  theory  characterized  an  others  rich  in  phlogiston,  the  latter  give  back 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  science.    Chemistry  phlogiston  to  the  former  and  the  original  corn- 
now  first  stands  out  on  an  equality  with  the  other  pound  is  produced.    Thus,  when  a  metal  cali 
natural  sciences.    Its  aim  is  no  longer  either  is  heated  with  charcoal,  the  original  metal  is 
themiJcingof  gold  or  tiiecurmg  of  disease.   A  formed.    Beside  combustibility,  Stahl  referrtrd 
desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  composi-  color,  solubility  in  acids^  and  other  cheinicul 
tion  of  bodies,  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  properties  of  bodies,  to  the  amount  of  phlogis- 
accompany  their  formation  and  decomposition,  ton  contuned  in  them.    For  example,  be  show- 
and  to  ascertain  what  relation  exists  between  ed  that  metals  which  had  been  deprived  of  their 
their  properties  and  their  composition,  became  phlogiston  could  no  lonser  unite  with  sulphur. 
new  the  motive  of  chemists.  Modem  chemistry,  These  ideas  were  greaUy  extended  by  his  fol- 
properly  so  called,  now  commenced.    The  first  lowers.    StahPs  observations  of  new  facts  and 
roecial  problem  which  attracted  attention  was  upon  affinity  were  numerous  and  valuable.   Al- 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combus-  though  unable  to  free  himself  entirely  from  the 
tion  and  oxidation.    The  analogy  between  these  vague  speculations  of  the  alchemists,  he  adopted 
processes  had  long  been  observed  and  often  con-  in  general  the  idea  of  elements  suggested  by 
sidered.    The  ancients  regarded  combustion  as  Boyle,  regarding  as  such  all  peculiar  constitu- 
dependent  upon  the  separation  of  fire,  appa-  ents  of  matter  which  by  uniting  with  each  oth- 
rentiy  believing  the  latter  to  be  something  ma-  er  and  with  phlogiston  form  compound  bodies. 
terial.     This  view  was  admitted  for  a  long  At  this  period  investigations  to  ascertain  what 
period.     The  alchemists  expressed  a  similar  substances  should  be  regarded  as  elementary, 
idea  by  their  figurative   sulphur,  which  was  commenced.    Thus  the  metal  calxes  (oxide's) 
supposed  to  be  expelled  when  a  body  burned,  were  considered  to  be  elements,  as  were  sul- 
For   the  term    su^hur,    Becher    substituted  phuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  &c.    Boerhaavo 
combustible  earth,  and  defined  more  clearly  (1668*1788)  and  Homberg  (1652-1715)  were 
the  idea  that  it  was  separated  during  combus-  especially  diffnsers  of  chemical  knowledge.  Tbo 
tion.    The  notion  that  combustion  destroys  was  Elementa  Chemia  of  the  former,  published  in 
undoubted;  something  was  separated,  causing  1732,  exerted  an  infiuence  which  has  probably 
the  appearance  of  flame,  while  the  incombus-  never  been  surpassed*    His  experiments  made 
tible  residue  was  one  of  the  components  of  the  in  order  to  disprove  certain  statements  of  the 
compound  which  had  been  destroyed.    In  like  alchemists  deserve  mention.    It  had  been  stated 
manner,  when  a  metal  was  oxidized,  the  calx  that  mercury  could  be  converted  into  an  infud- 
(oxide)  was  considered  to  be  an  eduot  from  the  ble  metal  when  subjected  to  the  continued  ac- 
metal.    The  famous  phlogiston  theory  of  Stahl  tion  of  heat.    Boerhaave  maintained  a  quan- 
(1660-1734)  was  a  more  accurate  expression  of  tity  of  mercury  at  a  moderate  heat  during  15 
these  views.    According  to  him,  all  combustible  years  without  Meeting  such  transformation, 
bodies  moat  contain  one  and  the  same  ingredi-  Another  portion  of  mercury,  being  strongly 
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oxygen  -wliicli  lias  been  removed  from  the  air    ing  thftt  he  regarded  it  in  the  same  light  as 
by  oombaation,  Slo^  and  that  the  2  prooessea    chemista  do  now.    Thirdly,  the  ore  of  man- 
are  in  eqniHbriom  with  each  other,  the  eon*    ganese  on  which  he  operated  happened  to  con- 
stant oompomtion  of  air  being  thos  maintained,    toin  a  quantity  of  baryta,  which  he  separated, 
Of  eqnal  importance  for  the  development  of    and,haying6tadieditspropertie8,rec(^izedasa 
^e  present  system,  thongh  exerted  in  a  differ-    new  and  peculiar  substance.     In  solutions  of  iu 
ent  direction,  were  the  labors  of  the  Swedish    salts  he  found  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  which 
chemists  Bergman  and  Scheele.    The  method    has  since  been  universally  used.    Eqnialy  able 
of  analysis  by  the  wet  way  introduced  by  Boyle    was  his  investigation  of  fluor  spar ;  he  found  it 
had  been  but  fitUe  followed  till  Bergman  (1785-    to  be  a  compound  of  lime  with  a  peculiar  aci<i 
1784),  carrying  out  the  idea,  established  a  com-    which  destroyed  his  vessels  so  rapidly  that  he 
plete  series  of  reagents,  and  taught  their  use.    was  unable  to  collect  it.    He  investigated  at- 
He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  sys-    mospheric  air  in  its  relations  to  combustioa 
tern  of  inorganic  analysis.    He  saw  the  advan-    finding  that  it  contains  2  different  gases,  one  of  ! 
tage  to  be  gained  by  causing  each  ingredient  of    which,  "  empyreal  air  "  (oxygen),  is  capable  of  ; 
a  compound  to  unite  with  someoUier  body    supporting  combustion  and  respiration,  while 
with  which  it  formed  a  combination  of  known    the  other,  *•*•  vitiated  air "  (nitrogen),  cannot 
constitution,  capable  of  easy  separation,  rather    maintain  these  processes.    He  proved  that  th^ 
than  seek  to  isolate  and  determine  it  as  such,    metals,  when  burned  to  calxes,  absorb  empyrtf^l 
Bergman  analyzed  a  great   number  of  suh-    air,  while  the  calxes  give  it  off  when  reduced 
stances,  and  investigated  the  composition  of    to  metals.    He  prepared  oxygen  at  about  tk 
many  salts.     But   uthough  possessing   such    same  time  as  Priesljey,  entirely  independently,  ss 
correct  views,  he  was  an  indifferent  analyst^    admitted  by  Priestley  himself,  having  obtained!: 
not  equal  even  to  some  of  his   contempo-    from  peroxide  of  manganese  and  from  saltpetre, 
raries.    His  reputation  was  so  great,  however,    as  well  as  from  the  oxides  of  diver  and  mer- 
that  many  years  elapsed  before  any  correc-    cury.    The  fact  that  the  phlogiston  theory  h&d 
tion  of  his  results  was  allowed,  though  many    become  inadequate  to  explam  many  points  al- 
of  them  have  been  since  proved  erroneous,    ready  known  in  chemistry,  is  more  folly  ei- 
He   made  numerous   important   discoveries ;    hibited  by  Scheele  than  by  any  other  chemist 
correctly   explained  the    difference  between    He  ostensibly  believed  in  this  theory,  yet  ob- 
east  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  as  well  as    servation  had  taught  him  that  oxygen  is  ab- 
tiie  composition  of  many  salts  previously  mis-    sorbed  by  metals  during  calcination  and  by  com- 
vnderstood.     His  most  important  work  was    bnstibles  when  burning.    To  explain  this,  be 
upon  chemical  attraction  (affinity).    Some  idea    conceived  that  oxygen  is  a  compound  of  watc: 
of  its  magnitude  may  be  given  by  stating  the    with  a  certain  light  saline  matter,  in  which  com- 
fiict  that  be  drew  up  tables  of  the  affinity  of  50    pound  but  littie  phlogiston  is  contained.     Dnr- 
different  substances  for  each  other,  arranging    mg  combustion  the  phlogiston  of  the  combustibk 
them  in  2  series  according  to  their  behavior    unites  with  the  saline  matter  of  the  oxygen,  pro- 
when  treated  respectively  in  the  dry  or  wet    ducinglight  and  heat,  while  the  residual  product 
way.    An  enumeration  of  the  original  observa*    is  a  compound  of  the  matter  which  had  oriir- 
tions  and  discoveries  of  Scheele  (1742-1786)    inally  been  combined  with  phlogiston  in  the  cois- 
would  fill  a  volume.    His   investigations  in    bustible,  with  the  water  of  the  oxygen.    TIM 
organic  chemistry  alone  are  sufficient  to  prove    theory,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  meet  essentiallv 
him  one  of  the  best  analysts  that  ever  lived,    from  that  of  Stahl,  who  saw  in  combustion 
He  s^arated  all  the  more  common  organic    nothing  but  a  separation  of  phlogiston,  while 
acids  from  plants,  and  knew  how  to  distinguish    Scheele  regarded  it  as  a  mutual  decompositioo  of 
them  when  mixed  with  each  other,  having  de-    the  combustible  and  the  substance  anpportin^ 
vised  processes  for  their  separation.    Several    combustion,  new  compounds  being  proauced.— 
acids  of  the  animal  economy  did  not  escape    These  views  clearly  show  the  transition  state  oi 
him.    He  detected  the  presence  of  glycerine  in    chemistry  at  that  period.    In  general,  the  idcss 
the  fkts,  separating  it  by  means  of  oxide  of  lead,    which  the  several  chemists  attached  t^  phlogis- 
and  prepared  prussio  acid  from  prussian  blue,    ton  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century  were 
He   also   discovered   molybdic   and   tungstic    far  from  exhibiting  the  accordance  which  Lid 
acids.  Most  fruitful  was  his  research  on  the  min-    previously  existed.    The  main  feature   of  the 
eralfl  of  manganese,  which,  when  the  means  at    phlogiston  theory  consisted  in  regarding  con* 
his  disposal  are  considered,  must  be  regarded    bustion    as    depending   upon  decomposition 
as  standing  without  parallel  iu  the  annals  of   while  chemists  have  since  learned  that  it  arises 
chemistry.    He  discovered,  first,  the  presence    from  the  formation  of  compounds.    It  how- 
of  a    new    metal   O^anganese) ;  second,   on    ever  explained  the  analogies  and  mutual  reia- 
adding  muriatic  acid  to  the  black  oxide  of    tions   of  numberless   phenomena  which   hfitl 
manganc^,  on  which  he  was  ^perimenting,    previously  been  known  as  mere  isolated  facts. 
a   peculiar  gas  ^  (chlorine)  was   evolved,  the    It  was  the  most  rational  theory  of  oombnstion, 

groperties  of  whic^  he  accurately  described.  It  and  many  analogous  processes  now  referred  to 
I  worthy  of  remaik  that  he  named  it  dephlo-  oxidation  and  reduction,  which  had  been  pro- 
gisticated  muriatic  acid,  and  at  that  time  phlo-  posed.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  it  led  to 
l^ston  was  ejnoaymoxm  with  hydrogen,  show-    a  multitude  of  discoveries.  By  regarding  bodies 
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and  ootmirTmen,  Gtiyton  de  Monrean  (1T8T-  all  existing  facts  hj  means  of  this  theory,  com- 
1816),  Fonrcroj  (1755-1809),  and  BertboUet  bined  with  the  strictness  of  his  oonclnsion^, 
(1748-1822).  With  GhiytondeMorvean  the  idea  caused  it  to  reoeiye  at  once  nni^ersal  attention, 
of  a  rational  nomenclature  originated,  and  hj  his  A  few  of  his  views  have  been  indeed  dispro vet], 
efforts  the  sjrstem  now  nsed  was  produced.    The  but  as  a  whole  it  has  since  exerted  a  highl  j  im- 
naming  of  chemical  substances  had  previoosly  portant  influence  on  chemistry.    The  intimate 
been  governed  by  no  rules  whatsoever,  the  name  dependence  of  the  phenomena  of  decomposition 
given  to  a  new  compound  depending  entirely  on  upon  the  physical  character  of  the  result in^^ 
the  taste  and  humor  of  its  discoverer.  With  few  compounds,  and  the  great  influence  which  mass 
exceptions  no  name  offered  any  clue  to  the  chemi-  exerts  in  most  reactions,  have  been  universalJ/ 
cal  properties  of  the  substance.  Guyton  de  Mor-  recognized.    BertboUet  made  several  important 
veau  first  attempted,  in  1782,  to  express  an  idea  researches.    He  determined  the  composition  vf 
of  the  composition  of  a  substance  by  its  name,  ammonia,  discovered  fulminating  mercnry,  and 
This  met  with  violent  opposition  from  all  sides,  contributed  much  to  the  existing  knowledge  of 
Lavoisier,  however,  had  keenly  felt  the  want  pnissio  acid,  chlorine,  and  hydrosulphnric  acid. 
of  a  systematic  nomenclature ;  he  therefore  ac-  xhe  technical  applications  of  chemistry  which 
cepted  the  proposition  to  combine  his  new  he  brought  about  were  numerous  and  exceed- 
theory  with  the  new  nomenclature.    Associa-  ingly  important ;  preeminent  among  them  is  the 
ting  himsdf  with  Guyton  de  Morveau,  Berthol-  use  of  chlorine  in  bleaching. — ^The  political  con- 
let,  and  Fourcroy,  a  system  was  produced,  so  dition  of  France  toward  the  dose  of  the  18th 
nearly  perfect  that  it  has  as  yet  experienced  no  century  exerted  a  most  decided  influence  upon 
essential  change  in  spite  of  the  immense  de-  the  progress  and  direction  of  chemistry,  espe- 
velopment  which  the  science*  has  since  under-  cially  in  its  application  to  the  arts,  and  its  dLf- 
gone,  and  the  discovery  of  many  substances,  fusion  as  a  branch  of  popular  knowledge.     Pre- 
the  existence  of  which  could  not  have  been  vious  to  this  time,  technical  chemistry  was  noth- 
foreseen  at  the  time  of  its  formation.   Berthol-  ing  but  a  collection  of  empirical  facts,  Uncar<?d 
let  was  the  first  chemist  of  importance  who  for  by  scientific  men,  and  all  improvements  in 
adopted  the  views  of  Lavoisier.    He  afforded  the  arts  depending  upon  chemical  processes 
them  most  important  aid  by  many  admirable  ex-  were  the  result  of  accident.    But  when  France 
perimentsand  acute  investigations.  Although  he  — a   country  accustomed   to   purchase    from 
manifested  his  own  independence  by  refusing  other  nations  her  most  important  munitions  of 
to  admit  that  oxygen  is  the  only  acidifying  war — was  cut  off  from  outside  communication, 
principle,  2  acids,  hydrosulphnric  and  hydrocy-  and  compelled  to  defend  herself  against  all  Ea- 
anic,  which  contain  none,  being  already  known,  rope,  scientific   men,  aad   especi^y  chemistii, 
he  was  nevertheless  led  into  error  by  Lavoisier's  were  called  upon  to  point  out  the  means  of  pro- 
assumption  that  muriatic  acid  was  composed  ducing  the  materials  of  war  on  which  the  vcrr 
of  an  unknown  radical  united  with  oxygen ;  existence  of  the  nation  depended.    They  wen? 
conceiving  that  chlorine  was  composed  of  the  asked  to  bring  forth  in  a  day  arts  which  in  other 
same  radical  combined  with  more  oxygen,  while  countries  had  resulted  from  the  experience  of 
the  acid  which  he  discovered  in  chlorate  of  years.    There  was  no  time  now  for  a  repetition 
potash  was  supposed   to  contain  this  radical  of  the  groping  empiricism  by  means  of  which 
combined  with  a  still  greater  quantity  of  oxygen,  these  arts  had  been  created.    Science  has  rare- 
This  error  was  not  corrected  until  long  after-  ly  answered  practical  questions  so  quickly  and 
ward.    Of  the  works  of  BertboUet,  that  upon  dearly.    Not  only  were  the  requisite  mnnitioDs 
afllnity  was  of  most  importance  for  theoretical  soon  prepared,  but  many  arts  were  developed 
chemistry.    While  he  admitted  that  all  sub-  to  an  extent  previously  unknown.    A  knowl- 
stances  have  really  different  degrees  of  affinity  edge  of  the  sciences  thus  came  to  be  considered 
for  each  other,  he  sought  to  prove  that  what  of  great  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
was   conunonly   called    affinity  depended   in  tion.    As  soon  as  law  and  order  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  the  measure  restored,  new  institutions  for  instrnc- 
bodies  acting  on  each  other  (force  of  mass) ;  tion  were  formed,  to  replace  those  which  had 
moreover,  that  the  phenomena  of  decompo-  been  destroyed,  in  which  the  study  of  mathems- 
sition    attending  such   action  depend  esseu-  tics  and  of  the  physical  sciences  was  made  pre- 
tially  upon  the  physical  properties  of  the  com-  eminent.  This  purely  material  direction  has  been 
pounds  which  are  formed.    Since  affinity  can  thoroughly  carried  out  in  several  of  the  most 
act  only  through  direct  contact  of  the  most  renowned  schools  of  France.    The   influence 
muiute    particles   of    matter,   a    body   may  which  it  has  exerted  in  diffusing  chemical  knowl- 
bo  removed  from  the  field  of  chemical  action  edge  is  incalculable.    Since  the  latter  has  be- 
either  by  its^  insolubility  (preponderating  cohe-  come  a  matter  of  popular  education,  the  meth- 
sion),  or  by  its  escape  in  the  gaseous  form  (elas-  ods  of  teaching  it  have  been  made  subjects  of 
ticity).    According  to  him,  there  is  no  reason  special  study  and  have  been  vastly  improved, 
why  two  bodies  cannot  unite  in  all  possible  pro-  The  immense  influence  which  chemistry  now 
portions  to  form  chemical  compounds,  if  their  every  where  exerts  upon  arts  and  manufactures, 
cohesion  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  those  of  the  and  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics,  not 
resultinff  compounds,  are   equal.     The   very  only  of  the  science  itself,  but  of  the  civilization 
thorough  manner  in  which  Berthollet  explained  of  the  19th  century,  may  be  traced  directly 
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meiit  can  unite  with  one  er  move  etome  of  ai^-  doeed  nsefiil  resalti^  infinitely  oiiperior  to  an  j 

other  element,  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  the  preyioosly  ohtained,  and  fbraished  a  basis  for 

oompound  farmed  being  Uie  sun  of  the  weights  miprovement.    He  also  introdnoed  the  syBtem 

of  its  component  atoms.    He  determined  the  of  determining  the  speoifio  gravity  <tf  the  vapor? 

xelative  weights  of  these  atoms  for  the  different  of  sabstanoes  to  oontrcd  amuyses.    Kany  of  his 

elements,  as  expressed  bv  the  relative  weights  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  were  of 

in  which  they  nnite  to  form  oompoonds.    Al-  great  importance ;  among  them  are  the  methods 

though  the  tenn  atom  used  by  Dalton  ezpresBCS  of  assaying  silver  by  the  wet  way,  of  alkalime- 

Bothmg  more  in  a  chemical  sense  than  Bich-  try,  of  chlorimetry,  of  assaying  gunpowder,  &c^ 

ter'sword  equivalent,  there  was  a  tangibility  in  stUl  in  use. — Simultaneoosly  with  ^e  in  vest!- 

the  former  which  oansed  the  view  to  be  more  gations  upon  the  atomic  weights  and  atomk 

readily  accepted.   Moreover,  Dalton's  discovery  volames,  which  occupied  chemists  after   the 

of  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  and  that  the  discoveries  of  Dalton  and  Gay-Luasao,  another 

atomic  weight  of  compounds  is  the  sum  of  the  subject  of  great  importance  in  its  bearings  upon 

atomic  weights  of  their  ingredients,  made  the  the  doctrine  of  affinity,  and  which  produced 

sutdect  so  ccxnplete  that  it  could  no  long^  be  most  striking  results  when  applied    to  the 

neglected.    It  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  study   of  certain  individual  substances,  wsa 

science,  and  gave  rise  to  the  views  concerning  brought  forward.    This  was  the  investigatiuo 

the  quantitative  composition  of  bodies  which  of  the  connection  between  galvanism  and  tfa« 

BOW  exist.    Beside  the  atomic  theory,  chemistry  phenomena  of  affinity.     When  Berzelins  and 

owes  much  to  Dalton  for  his  investigations  of  Hisinger  began  to  study  this  subject  in  1808,  it 

the  expansion  of  gases,  evaporation,  and  the  re-  had  already  been  noticed  that  water  cotQd  be 

lations  of  mixed  gases,  elasticity  of  steam,  &c  decomposed  by  the  galvanic  current.      Thej 

WoUaston  (1767-1828)  did  much  to  diffiue  and  verified  this  experiment,  and  moreover  showed 

extend  Dalton's  tlieory.    His  ^  scale  of  chemi-  that  salts  could  be  decomposed  by  the  same 

cal  equivalents"  especially  aided  in  this  result,  means;  while  an  electrical  opposition  between 

As  an  exact  analyst  also,  he  was  deservedly  eel-  acids  and  bases  was  indicatea  hy  the  fact  that 

ebrated.    Most  important  in  connection  with  under  all  circumstances  of  decomposition  acids 

Dalton's  doctrine  was  the  discovery  by  Gay-  were  set  free  at  the  positive  pole,  bases  at  the 

Lussao  (1778-1850)  of  the  law  of  combining  negative  pole,  of  the  voltaio  pile.    The  subject 

volumes^  in  accordance  with  which  gases  unite  rested  somewhat  obscure,  however,  until  cleared 

with  each  other.    Jn  conjunction  with  Hum-  up  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1778-1820\  most  of 

boldt  he  first  observed  that  one  volume  of  oxy-  whose  labors  were  devoted  to  electro-cnemistrT. 

gen  unites  widi  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  form  He  first  showed  by  a  most  admirable  research 

water.    Extending  his  researches,  he  found  that  that  pure  water  when  decomposed  by  galvas- 

other  gases  unite  in  equally  simple  prox>ortions,  ism  produces  only  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  Hist 

and  that  the  volume  of  the  resulting  compound,  the  acids  (nitric  and  muriatic)  and  bases  (am- 

if  gaseous,  bears  a  simple  relation  to  the  sum  of  monia  and  soda)  obtained  by  previous  ezperi- 

the  volumes  of  its  ingredients.    This  proved  mentors  had  been  produced  either  from  air  con* 

eondusively  that  ohendcal  compounds  are  form-  tained  in  the  water  or  from  the  ac^on  of  the 

ed  only  in  a  few  fixed  and  definite  proportions,  galvanic  current  upon  the  vessels  used  in  the 

aocormng  as  it  did  with  Froust's  researches  operation.    Studying  this  last  action  more  cai«- 

npon  the  composition  of  solid  bodies.    It  was  fully,  he  eventually  succeeded  in  separating 

soon  perceived  that,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  metals  from  the  fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda, 

being  known,  its  atomic  weight  might  be  read-  and  proved  these  last  to  be  metallic  oxides, 

ily  calculated,  whence   the   determination  of  Small  as  were  the  quisntities  of  metal  thus  ob- 

the  density  of  gases  became  at  once  important,  tained,  he  described  their  properties  with  sor- 

Ofthemany  Taluable  investigations  conducted  prising  accuracy.     He  aft^ward  proved  that 

by  Gay-Lussao,  those  upon  the  expansion  of  the  alkaline   earths  are  similarly  constituted, 

gases  by  heat,  density  of  vapors,  for  the  deter-  and  inferred  from  analogy  that  the  earths  are  of 

mination  of  which  he  devised  an  i^paratus,  the  same  nature;   the  correctness  of  which 

eroansion   of    liquids,   evaporation,    sulphur  opinion  has  since  been  fully  proved.    Having 

acids,  chlorine  compounds,  and  iodine  may  be  studied  the  chlorine  compounds,  he  was  led  to 

mentioned.    His  researches  in  organic  chemis-  regard  chlorine  as  an  eleme»nt,  and  disproved 

try  were  also  very  important.    He  first  pursued  Berthollet's  view  of  its  composition,  which  had 

the  method  of  research  which  has  since  exerted  hitherto  been  universally  received.    This  gave 

so  great  an  influence  upon  the  development  of  rise  to  the  first  modification  of  any  importance 

chemistry.    The  investigation  of  the  cyanogen  which   Lavoisier's  system  suffered.     Oxygen 

eompounds  and  iBolation  of  cyanogen,  a  com-  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  sole  acidifj- 

pound  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  yet  closely  re-  ing  principle.    The  idea  of  hydrogen  acids  was 

sembling  in  its  properties  the  element  chlorine,  introducea,  and  substances  which  contain  no 

gve  rise  to  the  iclea  of  organic  radicals,  and  oxygen  admitted  to  be  salts.  Of  the  many  other 

rmed  the  starting  point  to  which  the  present  researches  conducted  by  Davy,  that  upon  fiame 

method  of  regarding  organic  bodies  directiy  re-  and  combustion,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 

fen.    He  first  devised  an  apparatus  for  the  ul-  the  safety  lamp,  was  especially  valuable.    His 

timate  analysis  of  organicsnoBtancea,  which  pro-  electrical  theory  has  been  nnce  modified,  but, 
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chemistry,  Mitacherlioli  of  Berlin  (bom  1794)  the  preparation  of  alnminmn  and  of  glaeiDmn, 
has  exerted  a  deep  ioflnence  on  the  present  con-  and  lately,  in  coignnction  with  H.  I^viUe,  of 
ditionof  the  science  by  his  discovery  of  the  law  silicon  and  boron.     His  method  of  prepariDi: 
of  isomorphism,  in  accordance  with  which  cer-  urea  (1828)  from  inorganic  substances  ^wslb  tht) 
tain  groups  of  sabstances  exist,  any  one  member  first  and  for  years  tiie  only  example  <^  the 
of  which  can  be  replaced  by  any  other  member  power  of  chemists  to  form  organic  compouDds 
or  set  of  membors  in  equivalent  proportion  in  from  their  dements.    All  organic  substance;? 
its  compounds,  without  changing  the  crystalline  previously  obtained  had  been  either  derived 
form  of  the  latter  to  any  material  extent ;  and  directly  &om  plants  or  animals,  or  had  been 
of  dimorphism,  the  power  possessed  by  some  products  of  the  decomposition  of  siubstances 
substances  of  crystallizing  in  two  distinct  sys-  thus  obtained ;  it  had  indeed  been  doubted  if 
tems  not  reducible  to  the  same  primary  form,  any  others  could  ever  be  prepared. — The  labors 
Following  as  did  these  discoveries  upon  those  of  the  recent  French  chemists  have  aided,  per- 
of  Faraday,  and  that  of  the  French  physicists,  haps,  more  than  any  others  in  elevatiDg  tbe 
Dulong  and  Petit,  of  the  relation  between  the  science  to  its   present   position.      Although 
specific  heats  and  equivalent  weights  of  sub-  seemingly  standing  for  years  in  direct  opposi- 
stances,  it  tended  greatly  to  call  the  attention  of  tion  to  those  of  the  German  school,  the  systems 
chemists  to  the  physical  relations  of  bodies,  ofboth  have  at  length  been  harmoniously  com- 
A   physico-chemical    school   has    thus   been  bined.    Dumas  of  Paris  first  discovered,  by  his 
founded,  to  which  several  of  the  leading  chem-  research  upon  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic 
ists  of  the  present  day  belong.   The  discoveries  acid,  that  the  8  equivalents  of  hydrogen  contain' 
of  Mitscherlich,  the  details  of  which  ho  worked  ed  in  the  latter  can  be  replaced  by  as  many  equir- 
out  by  a  series  of  most  laborious  researches,  alents  of  chlorine,  while  the  acetic  acid  retaioi 
were  soon  brought  to  bear  with  advantage  upon  most  of  its  characteristic  properties.  Upon  this 
the  classification  of  the  elements,  while  that  of  and  similar  observations  he  founded  his  theoir 
minerals  underwent  an   entire  reform. — The  of  substitutions,  according  to  which  liydrogt:& 
theory  of  compound  radicals  proposed  by  Ber-  and  some  other  ingredients  of  compounds  mar 
zeliuB  was  again  made  specially  prominent  by  be  replaced,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  by  some 
the  publication  (in  1882)  of  a  memoir,  the  joint  other  element  or  group  of  elements,  while  the 
production  of  Liebig  (bom  1803)  and  Woehler  properties  of  the  original  substance  are  usually 
(bom  1800),  upon  the  benzoyl  series.  Although  not  essentially  changed.  Few  theories  have  bet  n 
Bcrzelius  refused  to  admit  the  generalization  more  bitterly  opposed  than  this,  but  the  facts  are 
made  by  these  chemists,  and  disbelieved  in  the  now  universaUy  admitted.  The  investigation  of 
existence  of  radicals  which  like  benzoyl  con-  the  substitutions  which  can  be  produced  in  or- 
tain  oxygen,  an  interest  was  neverthelesss  ex-  ganic  compounds  has  been  for  several  years  a 
cited,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  advance-  favorite  study  with  chemists.    Of  late  the  means 
mont  of  organic  chemistry.    The  ethyl  theory  of  bringing  them  about,  and  of  reproducing  the 
quickly  followed,  and  was  adopted  by  most  primary  substance  by  replacing  the  elements 
German  and  English  chemists.    These  results  originally  removed,  have  been  greatly  increased 
mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  modem  chemistry,  and  have  led  to  many  fine  discoveries.     Kum- 
A  throng  of  pupils  immediately  gathered  about  berless  researches  upon  organic  substances  have 
Liebig.    No  other  chemist  has  ever  had  control  been  conducted  by  Dumas  with  very  important 
over  an  amount  of  talent  equd  to  that  of  the  results.      His  determinations  of  the  speoifc 
students  who  for  years  crowded  his  laboratory  gravity  of  many  vapors  were  of  great  value, 
at  Giessen.    Through  them  he  has  exerted  an  the  ingenious  apparatus  which  he  devised  for 
incalculable  influence  upon  the  present  position  this  purpose  having  since  been  almost  nniver- 
of  the  science,  while  by  his  popular  writings  he  sally  used.  Determinations  of  the  specific  grav- 
has  done  much  to  diffuse  chemical  knowledge  ity  of  gases  made  in  conjunction  with  Boussin- 
among  the   masses.     Of  the   special  labors  gault  were  also  valuable.    Among  his  most  im- 
of  Liebig  may  be  mentioned  his  efforts  to  portant  investigations  are  those  upon  tbe  ami- 
determine  what  substances  should  be  regard-  dogen    compounds,  ethers,  volatile  oils,   anil 
ed  as   radicals,   and   to   classify   all   known  especially  upon  wood  spirit,  made  in  conjunc- 
organic   bodies   in   accordance   with    them ;  tion  with  Peligot,  by  which  its  resemblance  tn 
also  his  important  improvements  in  the  meth-  alcohol  was  shown — an  analogy  carried  vet 
ods  of  aniJyzing  organic  substancesw    Beside  further  by  Balard's  discovery  of  amyl  alcohol, 
the  investigation  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  suggested  the  idea  that  the  term  alcohol 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  must  be  regarded  not  merely  in  a  specific  but 
benzoyl,  his  most  important  researches  have  in  a  generic  sense.  Similar  analogies  were  soon 
been  made  in  conjunction  with  Woehler ;  for  observed  among  other  organic  compounds,  and 
example,  those  upon  cyanogen  compounds  and  it  gradually  became  evident  that  very  many 
the  derivatives  of  uric  acid,  by  which  an  im-  organic  substances  could  be  classified  together 
mense  number  of  new  compounds  were  discov-  in  homologous  series — ^the  composition  of  each 
ered.    Woehler  has  tdso  independently  brought  member  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the  others, 
to  light  many  new  facts,  not  ozdy  in  organic  either  by  a  certain  number  of  equivalents  of 
but  also  in  inorganic  chemistry ;  for  example,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  by  some  simple  mnlti- 
his  inTeetigation  of  the  compounds  of  tungsten,  pie  of  this  number,  while  the  chemical  proper- 
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in  ft  maimer  preoMy  analcgoiis.  ICoreoYer,  term  employed  to  signiiy  that  the  same  body 
by  eabstitatiDg  for  glycerine  any  of  the  other  may  exist  under  two  or  more  different  condf- 
yarioos  apeoies  of  sagar,  flsmilar  oombinationa  tions^  poaseasing  distinot  phydcal  and  cbemica] 
have  been  obtained  with  the  fatty  and  other  properties.  (See  Ibomkbism.}  The  fact  that  bod- 
acids.  The  indefinite  extension  which  has  thus  les  so  entirely  nnlike  in  their  properties  as  the 
been  givea  to  the  chemical  idea  of  the  fatB(gly-  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal  are,  chemical- 
cerides)  is  a  good  example  of  the  spirit  of  gener-  ly  speaking,  identical,  standing  as  it  did  for  a 
aHzation  now  greatly  in  yogue. — ^Ibe  compara-  long  time  an  almost  isolated  example,  excited 
tively  immense  deyelopment  which  the  stady  of  oomparaidvely  little  attention.  Nor  was  much 
organic  componnds  has  taken  of  late  years  has  at  notice  taken  of  the  different  states  of  sulphar, 
length  brought  chemical  science  to  snch  a  posi-^  and  of  other  bodies  the  allotropism  of  which  was 
tion,  that  a  new  epoch  seems  not  remote.  The  less  clearly  apparent  Bnt  a  deep  interest  ba» 
laws  by  which  the  chemical  relations  of  inor-  been  awakened  since  the  discovery  of  ozone 
ganio  componnds  have  hitherto  been  so  weU  ex-  (allotropio  oxygen)  by  Schoenbein  of  Basel,  ani 
phuned,  fiul  in  many  cases  when  applied  to  or«  especially  of  red  phosphoms  by  Schroetter  of 
ganio  substances.  The  d<Hnain  of  organic  chem*  Vienna,  bodies  as  unlike  ordinary  oxygen  snd 
istry  has  become  so  vast  that  it  wiU  soon  assert  phosphoms  as  can  be  conceived  in  every  respta 
its  right  to  c<mtrol  the  whole  science.  Several  but  their  combining  equivalents  and  reoonver- 
chemists  have  called  attention  to  the  apparent  tibility  into  each  other.  The  recent  observa- 
necesnty  of  such  reformation.  It  is  acknow-  tion  &at  the  elements  boron  and  silicon  are, 
lodged  on  all  sides  that  the  artificial  division  like  carbon,  susceptible  of  three  modificatioc4 
of  chemistry  into  oreanio  and  inorganic,  has  but  strengthened  this  feeling.  These  disco  7- 
which  has  been  admitted  for  some  years,  is  en-  eries  have  recalled  attention  to  tne  fisuci  that  se^- 
tirely  arbitrary,  and  in  numy  respects  unfortu-*  eral  of  the  metallic  elements  have  identical  eqd- 
nate.  That  the  science  shall  once  more  be  con-  valent  weights,  as  cobalt  and  nickel,  platinam 
solidated  is  earnestly  desired.  The  doctrine  of  and  iridium,  &o. ;  the  question  natundly  arising 
substitution  has  already  cleared  up  many  mat-  whether  they  may  not  be  allotropio  modifica- 
ters  in  inomnio  chemistry  which  nad  hitlierto  tions  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  esp«< 
been  inexplicable;  while  the  question  of  doub-  dally  as  such  modifications  of  several  Babstac- 
ling  the  equivalent  weights  of  several  of  the  ces  preserve  their  peculiarities  even  when  corn- 
elements  in  order  to  bring  them  into  accordance  bined  in  similar  quantities  with  other  bodies : 
with  their  combining  volumes  and  certain  other  for  example,  the  compounds  of  the  red  soid. 
of  their  properties  is  still  open.  The  extraor-  green  varieties  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
dinary  analogy  between  homologous  groups  of  Even  the  idea  attached  to  the  term  element  his 
organic  compounds  and  certain  small  groups  of  been  somewhat  modified.  At  one  time  it  was 
the  elements,  ss  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  regarded  as  expressing  not  only  a  certain  relatiTs 
has  been  remarked  by  several  chemists.  It  has  weight  of  a  simple  substance,  but  this  substance 
recently  been  generalized  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  was  supposed  to  possess  constant  prope^tie^ 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  has  shown  that  not  which  were  as  indestructible  as  the  element  itselil 
only  isolated  triads,  but  all  the  elements^  may  Instead  of  this  view,  which  is  at  present  unten- 
be  brought  into  such  homologous  series,  ex-  able,  tiie  old  idea  of  essence  has  been  in  a 
pressed  Uke  those  of  organic  compounds  by  the  measure  restored. — ^It  would  be  of  course  iic- 
general  formula  o-f-n^.  The  properties  of  the  possible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  valaabk 
members  of  these  series  vary  in  degree  in  a  labors  which  have  recently  been  performed  bj 
regular  manner  according  to  their  position,  as  chemists.  Those  of  H.  Bose,  in  developing  inor- 
in  the  series  of  organic  bodies.  Ihunas  has  eanic  analysis;  of  B^ault, Bunsen,  Kopp,  and 
within  a  few  months  criticized,  and  in  a  mess-  Magnus,  in  investigating  the  physical  laws  con- 
ure  modified,  Cooke's  daasification,  while  ao-  nected  with  chemistry,  and  of  the  first  two  of 
knowledging  its  merit.  The  bearing  of  this  sub-  these  chemists  in  perfecting  the  processes  (f 
Ject  npon  the  relation  of  compound  radicals  to  gas  analysis ;  of  Bammelsberg,  Pasteur,  and 
the  soHcalled  elements  cannot  fail  toslarike  every  ochabns  upon  the  crystallography  of  chemical 
observer;  the  differencebetween  them  consisting  products;  of  Pelouze,  Bedtenbacher,  Malagcti, 
simply  in  the  ability  <tf  chemists  to  separate  the  WilliamBon,Heintz,  Bochleder,Staedeler,  Streck- 
former  into  several  ingredients,  while  the  latter  a*.  Cahours,  Anderson,  Kolbe,  and  a  host  of 
are  elementary  only  leoanse  they  cannot  as  yet  others,  in  addition  to  those  who  have  previoos* 
be  thus  decomposed. — Without  occupying  them-  ly  been  alluded  to,  in  the  field  of  organic  chem- 
selves  with  the  investigation  of  a  problem,  the  istry,  deserve  special  mention.  The  discovery  c^' 
transmutation  of  metels,  to  the  solution  <k  the  anhydrous  organic  acids  by  Gerhardt  nuij 
which  their  sdenoe  in  its  present  condition  of-  here  be  noticed,  as  well  as  H.  Deville's  process 
fers  no  clue,  diemists  have  ceased  to  ridicule  for  preparing  aluminum  and  sodium  on  the 
the  aspirations  of  the  aldiemists,  although  thev  large  scale,  which  promises  to  exert  an  infia- 
will  always  condemn  the  venal  spirit  which  ence  in  advancing  diemical  knowledge  equal  to 
actuated  them.  The  possibility  of  effecting  that  which  resulted  from  the  manufacture  of 
such  transmutation  has  of  late,  however,  been  potassium  and  sodium  by  Gay-Lussao  and  Thc- 
more  strongly  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  nard.  A  very  general  tendency  to  extend  tlic 
several  remarkable  examples  of  allotropism,  a  nse  of  the  so-called  volumetric  method  of  anal- 
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lated  into  German  by  Nioolai — ^Phiufp  Bo-  places  broken  and  billy.     The  soil  is  good, 

oxsLAY   TON,  s   grandson  of  the   preceding,  especially  near  the  riyere.    In  1956  it  produced 

born  at  Stettin,  May    9,  1606,  died  at   his  24,844  bushels  of  wheat,  66^242  of  oats,  854,- 

seat,  Hallstad,  in  Sweden,  in  1678.    Employed  480  of  Indian  corn,  270,542  of  potatoes,  117,370 

in  the  military  senrioe  of  Holland,  and  after-  tons  of  hay,  8,990,564  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,212,- 

ward  of  Sweden,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  644  of  cheese.    There  were  28  grist  mills,  110 

Ohancellor    Oxenstiem,    and   at   his   reoom-  saw  mills,  1  planing  mill,  1  paper  mill,  2  mann- 

mendation  Queen  Christina  appointed  him  royal  factories  of  agricultural  implements,  1  machioe 

councillor  and  historiographer.    He  is  the  re-  shop,  15  furnaces,  8  carding  establishments,  1 

puted  author  of  a  remarkable  work,  which  ap-  cotton  printing  establishment,  4  woollen  fac- 

poored  mider  the  name  of  Eippolytu$  a  Lapidej  tories,  17  tanneries,  111  churches,  275  school- 

and  was  entitled  De  Ratione  Status  in  Imperio  houses,  and  6  newspaper  ofSces.    The  Chenan- 

noatroJSomano-Germanieo^  &c.  (2ded.,  Freistadt,  go  canal,  traversing  the  county,  connects  Utica 

1647).    French  translations  of  it  appeared  in  with  Bingham  ton.    The  co.  was  formed  from 

1712,  and  again  at  the  Hague  in  1762.  portions  of  Herkimer  and  Tioga  cos.  in  1 798,  and 

GHEMNITZER,  Ivan  IvAjroviTOH,  a  Bussian  named  from  Chenango  river.  Capital,  Norwich, 
fabulist,  born  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1744,  died  in  CHENANGO  RIVER  rises  in  Oneida  co.,  N. 
Smyrna,  March  20,  1784.  He  was  of  German  Y.,  flows  S.  S.  W.  through  Madison  and  Che- 
descent,  began  to  study  medicine,  afterward  nango  cos.,  and  empties  into  the  Susquehanna 
served  in  the  army,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  Broome  co.,  near  the  Pennsylvania  border, 
in  mining  employments,  accepted  the  office  of  Its  whole  length  is  about  90  m. 
consul-general  in  Smyrna,  where  he  fell  into  a  CHENAUB,  Chenab,  or  Chixab  (anc.  Ac^- 
state  of  melancholy  fh>m  which  he  never  recov-  ines),  the  largest  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Panjaub, 
ered.  His  fables  were  published  anonymously  and  tributary  of  the  Indus ;  total  length  abont  765 
from  1778  to  1781,  and  under  his  name  in  1799.  m.  The  Chenaub  rises,  according  to  Moorcroft, 
Some  of  them  are  taken  from  Gellert  and  La  aboutlat.82°48'K.long.77'*27'£,inLahool,S. 
Fontaine.  The  best  editions  are  those  published  of  Ladakh  or  Middle  Thibet,  and  flows  N.  W.  to 
in  Moscow  by  Ponomareff  in  1836,  and  by  the  borders  of  Cashmere,  and  thence  mainly  S. 
Smirdin  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1847.  "W.    A  little  below  Aknoor  it  emerges  upon  the 

CHEMOSH,  or  Chamosh,  a  national  god  of  plain  of  the  Punjaub,f]*om  which  point  it  is  navi- 

the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  supposed  by  gable  for  rafts.    Still  holding  a  S.  W.  course,  it 

Jerome,  but  without  foundation,  to  be  the  same  unites  with  the  Jhylum,  and  about  50  m.  below 

as  Baal  Peor.    Xing  Solomon  introduced  the  with  the  Ravee,  and  then  witib  the  Ghara,  from 

worship  of  Chemosh  among  the  Israelites.    He  which  point  it  loses  its  name,  and  the  united 

was  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a  black  stream  is  called  the  Punjnud,  which  flows  into 

star ;  his  worshippers  went  bare-headed,  and  the  Indus  just  as  it  leaves  the  S.  boundary  of 

used  no  garments  sewn  with  the  needle.  the  Punjaub.    The  meeting  of  the  2  rivers  is 

CHEMUNG,  a  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  tranquil ;  the  water  of  the  Chenaub  is  red,  that 

Penn. ;  area,  613  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  27,288.  of  the  Ghara  pale,  and  these  distinctive  colors 

Chemung  river,  Cayuta,  Catharine's,  and  Wyn-  may  be  seen  for  some  miles  downward  in  the 

koop^s  creeks  are  the  principal  streams.    Sen-  united  stream,  the  red  on  the  western,  and  the 

eca  lake  touches  its  In  .  boundary ;  the  K.  T.  pale  on  the  eastern  side. 

and  Erie  railroad  traverses  the  county,  and  the  CHENAYARD,   Paul,  a  French  painter, 

canal  from  Elmira  to  Seneca  lake  partly  inter-  born  in  Lyons,  Dec.  9,  1808.    Previous  to  the 

sects  it    The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some  revolution  of  1848  he  was  already  known  bj 

places  rises  into  considerable  mountains.    The  his  pictures  of  the  ^^  Trial  of  Louis  XYI.^'  and 

country  near  the  river  banks  is  level  and  allu-  '^Mirabeau  answering  the  Marquis  of  Dreux- 

vial,  and  these  flats  are  in  some  places  extensive  Br4z^."    He  was  now  chosen  to  execute  60  car- 

and  very  fertile.    The  productions  in  1855  were  toons  for  the  Erench  Pantheon,  and  selected  for 

82,878  bushels  of  wheat,  478,469  of  oats,  239,-  his  subject  the  history  of  civilization  from  Gen- 

285  of  Indian  corn,  181,291  of  potatoes,  24,941  esis  to  the  French  revolution.    Twenty  of  the 

tons  of  hay,  and  924,645  lbs.  of  butter.    There  cartoons  were  completed,  when,  alter  the  coup 

were  17  grist  and  99  saw  mills,  2  planing  mills,  d'etat  of  1851,  the  Pantheon  was  restored  to 

2  woollen  factories,  2  manufactories  of  edge  the  service  of  religion.    Three  of  them  attract- 

tools,  2  breweries,  7  furnaces,  11  tanneries,  38  ed  much  attention  at  the  exhibition  of  1853. 

churches,  104  school-houses,  and  2  daily  and  4  CHENDAREE,    Chakderee,    CmKDABp, 

weekly  newspapers  published.     This  co.  was  Chandhaibeb,  or  Chundebbe,  a  town  and  dis- 

formed  from  a  part  of  Tioga  co.  in  1836,  and  trict  of  Malwa,  in  the  territory  of  Gwalior, 

named  from  Chemung  river.    Capital,  Elmira.  Hindostan,  situated  near  the  frontier  of  Bundel- 

CHENANGO,  a  co.  in  the  S.  E.  central  part  cund,  105  m.  S.  of  Gwalior,  and  280  m.  S.  of 
of  N.  Y. ;  area,  624  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855.  39,-  Delhi.  It  is  a  large  town,  surrounded  by  hills 
915,  Unadilla  river  touches  its  E.  boundary;  and  jungle^  with  which  a  few  fertile  tracts  are 
the  Chenango  and  the  £.  branch  of  the  Susque-  interspersed.  Its  manufacturing  importance, 
hanna  intersect  it,  and  it  is  drained  and  sup-  once  considerable,  has  been  destroyed  by  Brit- 
plied  with  water  power  by  several  smaller  ish  importations,  and  its  architectural  beauty  is 
streams.    The  sor&oe  is  elevated,  and  in  some  in  ruins;  but  even  in  its  present  decayed  state, 
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inaogaral  pieoe  for  the  thid^e  de  la  r^ntbUqui,  ing  of  the  mines  in  Anvergne.  In  1882  he  in- 
and  was  sooceeded  by  the  Mart  de  CakUy  both  vented  an  apparatus  for  the  maoufaotore  of 
remarkable  for  pnritj  and  energy  of  style,  bat  metfdlio  sponges,  and  afterward  obtained 
above  all  for  democratio  aspirations.  He  wrote  sponges  from  the  earthy  minerals,  as  alami- 
the  Chant  du  depart^  which,  next  to  the  Mar-  nnm  and  caldum,  whidi  he  made  to  enter  into 
seillaiae,  is  the  most  celebrated  Ivrio  of  the  other  combinations,  especially  with  steel,  to 
revolution.  He  was  chosen  to  the  national  which  he  by  this  means  gave  remarkable  prop- 
convention,  bnt  although  siding  with  the  mon-  erties.  Matter  in  the  sponge  state,  he  thought, 
taffne  party,  he  was  among  the  first  to  oppose  is  the  greatest  power  to  which  the  chemiat  can 
revolationary  excesses ;  and  as  early  as  1792,  have  recourse,  and  he  sought  to  found  npon  it 
in  his  Oaitt8  Graeehus,  he  advocated  the  suprem-  a  new  system  of  metallurgy.  He  made  many 
acy  of  the  law.  J)e8  lota,  et  non  du  sang^  was  experiments  for  the  purification  of  combustibles 
his  heroes  and  his  own  motto.  This  impaired  and  metals,  and  several  times  poisoned  himself 
his  popularity,  so  much  so  that  he  was  charged  with  gases,  and  especially  with  carbonio  oxide, 
with  hostility  toward  the  republic,  and  the  fur-  the  dangers  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
ther  pexformance  of  his  tragedy  was  prohibited*  point  out. 

He  went  on,  however,  to  write  in  the  same        OHEOPS,   Ohsiocis,  or  Cheubbb,  an   an- 

spirit  the  plays  of  Mnilon  and  TimoUan^  both  dent  Egyptian  kmg,  who  is  supposed  to  have 

of  which  were  proscribed.    The  tragic  end  of  built  the  pyramid  called  by  his  name.    After  a 

his  brother  affected  him  deeply,  notwithstand-  bloody  reign  of  50  years,  he  was  succeeded  by 

ing  their  political  differences.    Discontinuing,  his  brother  Oephren,  who  bmlt  the  second  of 

almost,  his  contributions  to  the  stage  and  his  the  pyramids. 

speeches  on  political  subjects,  he  now  confined       CHEPO,  a  river  and  town  of  ^ew  Granada, 

his  activity  in  the  convention  and  the  council  South  America.    The  river  enters  the  Pacific 

of  600  mainly  to  the  subject  of  public  education.  18  m.  E.  of  Panama;  and  a  little  above,  at  the 

In  1801  he  published  DUeoun  sur  les  progria  des  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  is  the  town — a 

eannamancea  en  Europe^  et  de  Venseianement  small  place,  and  an  entrepot  for  traffic  with  the 

public  en  France.    From  1803  to  1806  he  filled  Handingo  Indians. 

the  office  of  inspector  of  public  instruction,        GHEP8T0W,  a  market  town  on  the  Wye, 

being  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  tribu-  in  the  90.  of  Monmouth,  Eng.,  on  the  South 

nate.    In  1604  he  tried  to  conciliate  Napoleon  Wales   railway   from  Gloucester   to   Hilford 

by  flattering  allusions  in  his  tragedy  of  Uyrue;  Haven,  27  m.  from  the  former  city,  and  141 

but  these  were  not  powesful  enough  to  ooun-  m.  from  London ;  pop.  4,295.     It  contains 

terbalance   the  well-known  republican  sym-  an  ancient  church,  rormerly  belonging  to  the 

pathies  of  the  poet.    In  1806  and  1807  he  de-  Benedictine  priory,  recenUy  restored   to  its 

livered,  at  the  Athenssum  of  Paris,  a  series  of  former  splendor;  and  a  castle  founded  in  the 

historical  lectxn*es  upon  French  literature.    In  11th  century  by  William  Fitzosbome,  earl  of 

1808,  Napoleon  having  requested  the  French  Hereford,  rebuilt  in  the  13th,  and  still  a  magni- 

Institute  to  report  upon  the  recent  progress  of  ficent  pile.    On  account  of  the  narrowness  of 

French  literature,  the  report  was  written  by  the  channel,  the  tide  rises,  it  is  said,  sometimes 

Ch^nier  under  the  title  of  Tableau  hUtorique  de  to  the  enormous  height  of  70  feet,  frequently 

Vetat  et  dee  progr^  de  la  Utterature  FrangaiMc  more  than  50.  The  town  possesses  a  large  trade 

depuie  1789,  a  work  remarkable  for  extensive  in  timber,  coals,  millstones,  and  iron, 
knowledge,  soundness  of  criticism,  and  great       CHER,  a  river  of  France^  rises  in  the  depart- 

impartiality.    His  last  performance  was  another  ment  of  Oreuse,  flows  E.,  N.,  and  W.,  and  a£^ 

report  upon  the  decennial  prizes.    During  all  a  course  of  220  m.,  during  which  it  describes  a 

this  time  poetry  had  not  been  neglected ;  he  semicircle^  joins  the  Loire  near  Tours.     The 

\  had  written  several  satirical  or  philosophical  canal  of  lierry  runs  parallel  to  it  in  the  upper 

e  aoistles,  the  style  of  which  is  at  once  fervid  and  part    Principal  affluents,  the  Tard^  Anion, 

c][^l%»sic;  the  two  most  remarkable  among  the  Evre,  and  Saudre.    It  is  navigable  47  m.  from 

jiu^mber  being  one  addressed  to  Voltaire,  and  the  Loire. 

mio'^^her  fhtr  la  ealomnie^  in  which  he  repelled       CHER,  a  central  department  of  France,  with 

with^^loquent  indignation  the  calumnies  hurled  a  level  surface,  nearly  j  covered  with  wood, 

againsjpi  him  in  consequence  of  his  brother's  divided  into  8  arrondi^ments  (Bourges,  St. 

death.  \  He  has  left  also  several  tragedies ;  one  Amand,  and  Sancerre),  29  cantons,  and  291  com- 

of  them,  jt'^'ibirCy  is  pronounced  his  masterpiece,  munes;  area  2,747  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  814,- 

His  complei'^e  works  were  published  in  8  vols.  844.    Capital,  Bourges.  Total  annual  contribu- 

8vo.  in  1828^-^26,  with  notices  by  M.  Daunou  tions  of  the  department  to  the  national  revenue, 

and  by  Arnamlt,  and  with  a  critical  review  of  $1,400,000.    The  annual  value  of  the  agricul- 

his  plays  by  M.'),Lemercier.  tural  produce  is  about  $900,000,-  beside  a  large 

CuENOT,    CfiAUDS   BcRirASD   Adbien,    a  production  of  hemp,  timber,  &c,y  and  5,500,000 

French  engineer^bdtm  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  1808,  gallons  of  wine  of  inferior  quality,  excepting 

died  in  1856.    He  ^^ntered  the  mining  school  those  of  Sancerre.    The  white  wines  of  San- 

in  Paris  in  1820,  after  which  he  was  attached  oerre  are  sold  in  Paris  under  the  name  of 

to  the  secretarvship  V)f  the   department   of  Chablis.    There  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  82 

bridges  and  roads,  and  suijperintended  the  work-  industrial  establishments,  and  mann&otories  of 
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she  appeared  on  the  stage  before  she  was  16,  ooimtf  vas  organized  about  the  year  1887* 
and  was  greaUj  admired  in  tiie  many  cities  she  Capital,  Centre.  lY.  An  £.  co.  of  Texas ; 
Tisited  in  company  with  her  father.  In  1842  she  area  1,215  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  18,144,  of 
went  to  Paris,  and  appeared  twice  at  the  Gym-  whom  2,829  were  slaves.  It  consists  of  prairies, 
nase  theatre,  bat  maae  so  little  impression  that  alternating  with  woodland,  and  is  bounded  by 
she  was  induced  to  accept  an  engagement  at  a  sal-  the  Neches  river  on  the  W.  and  by  the  Angeli  na 
ary  of  less  than  $200  a  year.  A  lucky  circum-  on  the  £.  Productions  in  1850,  226.660  bush- 
stance  soon  occurred,  which  fixed  the  attention  els  of  com,  5,528  of  oats,  54,291  or  potatoes, 
of  the  public  upon  her  genius.  Unexpectedly  1,083  bales  of  cotton,  1,295  lbs.  of  tobacco,  4,250 
called  upon  to  t^e  the  plaoe  of  the  leading  ao-  of  rice,  122,097  of  butter,  and  2,492  of  wool, 
tress  in  the  play  entitled  Uhejeimesse  arageuMj  Value  of  real  estate  in  1857,  $888,880.  Capital, 
she  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  audience,  Rusk.  Y.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  recently  formed ; 
and  from  that  night  (July  5, 1842)  became  a  area  625  sq.  m. ;  intersected  by  the  Little  Sioux 
great  favorite  in  Paris.  Her  saLair  was  increased  river.  It  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1856. 
fourfold,  and  the  most  popultf  dramatists  were  CHEROKEES,  a  tribe  of  the  Appalachian 
anxious  to  have  her  perform  in  their  plays,  group  of  American  Indisns,  occupants  for  cen- 
For  the  Isst  15  years  she  has  been  the  princi-  turies  of  the  southern  slopes  and  valleys  of  the 
pal  attraction  at  the  Gymnase.  Her  charac-  Alleghany  mountains,  the  highlands  of  Carolina, 
teristics  are  a  singular  naU^Deti  of  expression  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  the  most  picturesque  and 
blended  with  refined  and  graoeM  manners,  salubrious  region  E.  of  the  MiBsissippL  Their 
She  has  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs  in  Ola-  original  territory  comprised  over  85,000,000 
riise  Sarlowe  and  La  niaise  de  St.  Flour,  ex-  acres.    They  formed  a  nation  by  themselves, 

Sressly  written  for  her.    Latterly,  however,  she  and  had  about  50  small  villages  in  the  valley  of 
as  tried  characters  of  a  different  kind  in  Lefili  the  Tennessee  river.    They  are  the  most  civil- 
defamille,  Diane  de  Lyi,  and  Le  demi-monde,  ized  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Their  language  abounds 
On  May  12, 1845,  she  married  the  manager  of  in  vowels,  and  is  destitute  of  labials;  and  from  its 
the  Gymnase  theatre,  M.  Lemoine-Montigny.  limited  number  of  syllables  an  ingenious  half- 
OHEROEEE,  the  name  of  counties  in  sev-  breed  member  of  the  tribe  named  Guess  was  able^ 
era!  of  the  United  States.    I.  Li  the  W.  of  N.  in  1826,  to  invent  a  syllabic  alphabet,  by  which 
C,  area  about  950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,888,  the  Cherokee  is  written  and  read  with  fiicilitj. 
of  whom  837  were  slaves.    It  is  intersected  by  De  Soto  fell  in  with  them  in  his  expedition,  and 
Biawassee  and  Yalley  rivers,  and  borders  on  they  informed  him  that  there  was  gold  80  tn.  to 
Tenn.  and  Q&»    The  surface  is  mountainous ;  the  northward.    They  appeared  favorably  dis- 
Unaka  or  Smoky  mountain  in  the  N.  W.,  and  posed  to  the  English  colonists,  and  Wousatasate, 
the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  S.  E.  border,  being  the  one  of  their  chiefs,  in  1721,  received  royiJ  in- 
principal  rangesL    The  soil,  particularly  near  vestiture  from  the  English  governor,  KicholsoD. 
the  streams,  is  quite  fertile.    In  1850  it  yielded  By  a  treaty  in  1780,  they  acknowledged  them> 
204,827  bushels  of  com,  85,761  of  oats,  and  selves  subjects  of  Great  Britain.    In  1755  the/ 
24^96   of  sweet  potatoes.     The  tract   from  made  an  extensive  cession  of  lands  to  Gov.  Qlen, 
which  this  county  was  formed  in  1889  was  for-  and  permitted  the  erection  of  Port  St.  George 
merly  in  the  possession  of  the  Oherokee  Indians,  near  their  villages  of  Conasatchee  and  Keowee. 
Capitd,  Murphy.  11.  A  N.  W.  ca  of  Ga. ;  area  In  1757  they  volunteered  to  protect  the  £ng- 
620  sq.  m. ;  IK>p.  in  1852, 18,825,  of  whom  1,285  lish  frontier  S.  of  the  Potomac,  but  thou^ 
were  slaves.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  they  displayed  great  valor  they  received  no 
diversified  by  hills  and  fine  rolling  lands.    In  reward.    In  1759  there  were  several  skirmishes 
the  N.  E.  part  are  quarries  of  excellent  statu-  between  them  and  the  back  settlers  of  Yirginia 
ary  marble;  gold  mines  have  been  opened  and  the  Carolinas,  the  result  of  whidi  was  the 
and  found  profitable,  and  iron,  copper,  and  invasion  and  devastation  of  their  country  by 
titanium  are  also  obtained.    The  Etowah,  the  Gen.  Montgomery,  in  1760.     Yet  the  Engli^ 
principd  river,  is  navigated  by  steamboats,  and  army  was  forced  to  retreat,  Fort  Loudoun  sur- 
suppUes  good  water  power.  In  1850  the  county  rendered  to  the  savages,  and  in  the  next  year 
pi^uced  444,984  bushels  of  com,  60,008  ot  an  army  of  2,600  men,  under  Ool.  Grant,  was 
oats,  78,465  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  272  bales  of  able  to  subdue  them  only  after  a  severe  conflict 
cotton*     There  were  84  churches,   and   650  In  1778  the  colony  of  Gfeorgia  obtained  a  large 
pupils  attending  pubUo  schools.    Capital,  Oan-  cession  of  lands  firom  them,  the  proceeds  of 
ton.    Yfdue  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,480,888.  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
in.  A  N.  E.  CO.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Ga. ;  debts  due  to  Indian  traders.    There  was  a  2d 
area  710  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,884,  of  whom  war  between  the  Cherokees  and  frontier  colo- 
1,691  were  slaves.    The  Coosa  river,  which  bi-  nists  in  1776,  in  which  the  crops  of  the  former 
sects  it^  and  the  Chattooga,  one  of  its  affluents,  were  destroyed  and  they  sued  for  peace.    There 
are  the  principal  streams.    There  are  several  were  hostilities  for  the  dd  time  in  1782,  and  an 
mountain  ranges,  and  extensive  forests  of  pine,  expedition  undertaken  against  the  Cherokees  by 
oak,  ico.    In  1850  the  productions  were  2,717  Gen.  Pickens  resulted  in  a  treaty,  by  which 
bales  of  cotton,  546,986  bushels  of  corn,  79,645  Georgia   obtained  all  the  Cherokee  lands  S. 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  68,678  of  oats.   Number  of  the  Savannah  and  E.  of  the  Chattahoocheei 
of  pupils  in  &e  public  schools,  1,292,    The  By  a  treaty  in  1785,  they  acknowledged  the 
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Europe  and  America.    The  Romans  reoognized  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  evergreens  in 
8  varieties  of  it,  and  more  than  SOO  varieties  English  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  almost  as  coin- 
are  now  reckoned  in  catalogues.    The  branches  mon  in  ^rubberies  as  the  rose.    Its  leaves  aro 
are  spreadiog,  horizontal,  or  slightly  inclining  poisonous  from  the  abundant  hjdrocjanic  acid 
upward  in  the  larger  trees,  and  drooping  in  the  which  they  contain,  and  should  be  used  with 
smaller  ones;  the  flowers  are  in  subses^e  um-  caution.    By  distillation  the  laurel  water   of 
bels,  somewhat  stalked ;  the  leaves  are  ovate-  commerce,  the  German  kinchwanery  and  other 
lanceolate,  smooth,  folded  together,  and  of  light-  poisonous  cordials,  are  obtained  from  them, 
est  color  in  the  largest  varieties ;  and  the  fruit  The  fresh  leaves  are  often  employed  to  ^ve  a 
is  round  or  heart-shaped,  commonly  red,  but  flavor  to  culinary  preparations, 
passes  into  all  shades  between  that  color  and       OHERSON,  or  Ehebson,  a  government  of 
dark  purple.    The  wood  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  European  Russia,  in  Little  Russia,  bounded  N. 
hard  and  tough,  and  much  used  by  the  cabinet-  by  the  government  of  Kiev.  E.  by  that  of  Ekat- 
maker ;  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  bark  erinoslav,  S.  E.  by  that  of  Taurida,  S.  by  the 
is  edible ;  and  the  fruit  is  eaten  either  fresh  or  Black  sea,  W.  by  Bessarabia,  between  lat.  46^ 
dried,  and  is  made  into  preserves.     The  cherry  12'  and  49®  4'  Kj  and  long.  29**  10'  and  85°  6'  E. 
tree  is  best  propagated  by  grafting  on  seedlings  The  government  is  divided  into  6  districts, 
of  the  wild  cherry. — ^The  wild  cherry  tree  {ce-  Area,  28,186  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  900,000,  con- 
rasu8  Virginiana^  Loud.,  and  prunua  aerotina^  sisting  of  Russians,  Cossacks^  Poles,  Bulgarians, 
Ehrhart)  is  one  of  the  largest  productions  of  Tartars,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Gypsies,  and 
the  American  forest,  sometimes  attaining   a  many  foreign  settlers,  mainly  Germans,  who  oc- 
height  of  100  feet  with  a  trunk  8  or  4  feet  in  cupy  about  60,000  acres  of  land  and  form  50  or 
diameter.   It  is  found  from  Mexico  to  Hudson^s  60  colonies.    The  Greek  Christians  are  nn^er 
bay,  and  abounds  in  the  middle  states,  iind  in  the  archbishop  of  Oherson,  Taurida,  and  £kat- 
Kentucky  and  Ohio.    Its  wood  is  compact,  erinoslav,  whose  cathedral  is  in  the  latter  city, 
flne-grained,  and  of  a  dull,  light  red  tint,  which  and  who  has  867  parishes  in  Oherson.    "With 
deepens  with  age.    It  takes  a  brilliant  polish,  the  exception  of  the  N.  TV.  and  N.  E.  borders, 
and  is  not  likely  to  warp.     It  is  employed  by  where  there  is  some  wood,  and  some  extensive 
cabinet-makers  for  almost  every  species  of  fur-  forests  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elisabetgrad,  the 
niture,  and  when  selected  near  the  ramification  country  consists  of  an  immense  plain  with  bnt 
of  the  trunk  it  rivals  mahogany  in  beauty,  few  trees.    The  soil,  however,  is  covered  with 
Where  it  abounds,  it  is  used  in  ship-building  grasses  and  other  plants,  and  produces  in  the  in- 
and  for  the  fellies  of  wheels.     The  fruit  is  terior  rich  pastures.    The  principal  rivers  are  the 
purplish  black,  slightiy  bitter,  and  is  used  for  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester.  Wild  animals  abound, 
flavoring  brandy.    This  tree  is  cultivated  in  especially  wolves  and  wild  cats.     The  most 
Europe  for  ornament. — ^The  choke-cherry  (pn^  common  tame  animal  is  the  sheep.    Oxen  and 
niu   virginiaTia,  Linn.)  has  often  been  con-  buffaloes  are  numerous  and  used  for  draught ; 
founded  by  botanists  with  the  preceding.    It  is  the  horses  (of  which  many  are  wild)  are  spirited 
a  tall  shrub,  seldom  a  tree,  with  greenish  bark,  and  noted  for  their  swiftness.    The  fisheries  are 
oblong,  sharply  serrate  teeth,  and  red  fruit,  important,  especially  in  the  Dniester.  The  min- 
turning  to  dark  crimson,  and  very  astringent  erals  are  freestone,  slate,  chalk,  talc,  saltpetre, 
till  perfectiv  ripe.    It  is  common  on  river  banks  agates,  and  garnets.    The  nortnern  part  of  the 
W.  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  along  the  Atlantic  government  possesses  many  distilleries  and  tal- 
parts  of  America,  especially  northward.    Its  low  manufactories ;  rope- walks  and  tile-works 
bark  is  known  to  physicians  as  a  tonic.    Its  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  products 
fruit  affords  nourishment  to  birds,  which  are  are  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  mustard,  safl&'on, 
said  to  be  sometimes  affected  by  it  with  a  sort  and  wine  to  the  extent  of  650,000  gallons  an- 
of  intoxication. — ^The  pruntu  avium  O^inn.),  nually.    The  principal  quality  of  wheat  cnlti- 
or  cerastta  Bvhestrii  (Loud.),  is  the  wild  cherry  vated  is   called  Albanian  wheat.     The  pro- 
tree  of  England  and  continent^  Europe,  and  duce  of  cattle  has  diminished ;  merino  sheep, 
in  favorable  situations  acquires  a  height  of  however,  have  been  successfully  introduced  and 
60  or  70  feet  in  about  50  years.    Its  fruit  is  produce  a  fair  quality  of  wool.    Many  of  tho 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  gean^  and  is  peasants  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  linen, 
highly  prized  in  fVance  for  the  food  it  supplies  But  the  chief  seat  of  manufacture  as  well  as  of 
to  the  poor.    It  is  also  used  to  make  jelly  and  trade  is  Odessa ;  and  next  in  commercial  impor- 
cherry  brandy.    Its  wood  is  manufactured  into  tanoe  is  the  capital  of  the  government,  also 
furniture  and  musical  instruments,  and  wine  named  Oherson.    The  latter  is  situated  on  the 
casks  made  of  it  are  said  to  improve  the  flavor  Dnieper,  lat.  46'  87'  46'  N.,  and  long.  82°  88'  83" 
of  the  wine  kept  in  them.  E. ;  pop.  85,986.    It  is  divided  into  4  quarters, 
OHERRT  LAUREL  (prunua  lavro-ceraius,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  and 
Linn.),  called  in  England  the  conmion  or  broad-  of  several  learned  institutions.    Oherson  was 
leaved  laurel,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  founded  in  1778  by  Potemkin,  whose  tomb  is 
was  brought  from  Oonstantinople  to  Holland  in  in  the  cathedral,  and  was  destined  by  Oatharine 
1576.    It  has  racemose  flowers,  pale  evergreen,  to  become   tho  southern  Petersburg  of  the 
oblong-lanoeolate  leaves,  and  is  so  hardy  that  empire.    But  the  bad  climate  of  the  town  has 
neitlier  frost  nor  drought  seems  to  affect  it.    It  proved  un&vorable  to  its  growth,  and  the  vicin- 
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dieted  Mm  on  eome  point  of  mnsio,  the  artist       0H£RY,  Philiffb,  a  Frendi  pdnter,  bom  in 

replied:  ^^  Citizen  Bonaparte,  in  the  art  of  war  Paris,  Feb.  15, 1759,  died  Feb.  28, 1888.     £»- 

yon  are  preeminent,  but  yon  should  leave  mn-  poosing  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  he  took  a 

sic  to  those  who  understand  it"  part  in  the  siege  of  the  Bastile,  and  was  enccses- 

OHEBIJSOI,  a  German  tribe,  celebrated  for  sively  a  membsr  of  the  convention,  member  of 

their  great  victory  over  the  Romans  under  the  first  conunittee  of  public  safety,   laajor 

Varus.    They  are  first  mentioned  by  OsBsar.  of  Oharonne  and  Bellevule,  and  chief  of  po- 

They  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Yisnrgis  (now  lice  in  the  department  of  the  Seine.    Banished 

Weser),  bordering  S.  on  the  Snevi,  from  wnom  by  Bonaparte  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  did 

they  were  separated  by  the  Bacenis  forest,  not  return  to  France  until  1802.    His  historical 

probably  the  western  part  of  the  Thurin^an  paintings  gained  for  him  a  high  reputation, 
mountains^.  E.  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Longo-        CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  the  largest  bay  in 

bardi,  N.  W.  on  the  Angrivarii,  and  S.  W.  on  the  United  States.    It  enters  Virginia  between 

the  Catti  or  Chatti.  The  elder  Drusns  first  led  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  and  extends  into 

a  Roman  army  through  their  country,  advanc-  Maryland.    Its  length,  following  the  curve,  is 

ing  as  fiir  as  the  Elbe;  but  their  ensuing  sub-  about  200  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  4  to  40 

jection  to  tiie  empire  was  soon  ended  by  tiie  m.    There  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the 

geat  German  conspiracy  under  Arminius,  or  largest  ships  to  ascend  the  main  bay  almost  to 
ermann,  and  the  destruction  of  the  legions  of  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  Chesa- 
Quintihus  Varus  in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  in  the  peake  is  remarkable  for  the  vast  number  of  arms 
year  9  of  the  Christian  era.  The  dissensions,  or  estuaries,  of  various  dimensions  and  of  irr^ 
however,  which  broke  out  between  Arminius  nlar  shapes,  which  mark  the  line  of  its  shores. 
and  Segestus,  his  father-in-law,  allowed  Ger-  Some  of  these  serve  as  outlets  to  the  waters  of 
manicus  to  invade  their  country  in  the  years  the  different  rivers  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
15  and  16.  He  defeated  Arminius,  but  was  while  oUiers  are  fed  by  no  permanent  streams, 
soon  compelled  to  return.  In  17,  the  Longo-  but  are  mere  indentations  in  the  coast.  South- 
bardi  having  gone  over  from  the  league  of  the  west  of  Cape  Henry,  the  rivers  and  sounds  are 
Marcomanni  to  that  of  the  Cherusci,  Arminius  shdlow,  and  there  are  few  good  harbors,  but  the 
was  victorious  over  Marbod  (Maroboduus),  the  Chesapeake  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  deep 
king  of  the  MarcomannL  After  the  death  of  and  commodious  bays  which  extend  along  the 
Arminius  intestine  struggles  weakened  the  coast,  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another, 
power  of  the  Cherusci ;  an  ensuing  period  of  from  Virginia  to  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  (he 
peace  made  them  indolent  and  unwarlike,  ac-  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
cording  to  Tacitus,  but  they  still  appear  as  an  CHESEBRO',  Cabolikb,  a  living  American 
important  people  in  several  later  leagues  of  the  authoress,  born  in  Canandaigua,  K.  Y.  Her 
Saxon  tribes,  in  whose  general  name  they  be-  first  stones  and  sketches  appeared  in  1848, 
came  subsequently  merged.  They  are  last  men-  in  ^'Graham^s  Magazine,"  Philadelphia,  and 
Honed  by  Claudion,  toward  the  close  of  the  4th  "  Holden^s  Dollar  Magazine,"  New  York.  In 
century.  1851  a  collection  of  her  writings  was  published 
CHERVIN",  Nicolas,  a  French  physician,  in  a  volume  entitled  "Dream  Land  by  Daylight; 
celebrated  for  his  researches  into  the  nature  and  a  Panorama  of  Romance."  This  was  followed 
treatment  of  yellow  fever,  bom  at  St.  Laurent  by  "Isa,  a  Pilgrimage,"  in  the  next  year,  and 
d'Oingt,  near  Lyons,  Oct.  6, 1788,  died  at  Bour-  by  several  novels  in  the  succeeding  years,  one 
bonne-les-Bains,  1848.  In  pursuance  of  his  in-  of  the  most  meritorious  of  which  is  "Victoria, 
quiries  into  the  types  of  fevers,  and  particularly  or  the  World  Overcome,"  which  appeared  in 
of  typhus,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  military  hos-  1856.  She  has  contributed  occasionally  to 
pitalsofMentz,  and  formed  the  opinion  that  ty-  newspapers,  and  frequently  to  "Putnam^s," 
phus  is  not  contagious,  but  appears  so  from  its  ra-  "Harper's,"  the  "  ^ickerbocker,"  and  the 
pid  propagation.  In  1819,  Dr.  Lassis  having  con-  "  Atluitio"  magazines.  Her  works  are  chiefly 
tended  that  yellow  fever  is  no  more  contsipous  grave  and  emotional  in  tone, 
than  t^hus,  Chervin  determined  personafly  to  CHESHIRE,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  H. ;  area  770 
investigate  the  subject  With  this  view  he  set  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 80,148.  It  touches  Vermont 
out  fbr  the  West  Indies,  and  visited  succeidively  on  the  W.,  is  traversed  by  the  Connecticut  river, 
St.  Domingo,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  New  Or-  and  drained  by  the  Ashuelot  and  some  smaller 
leans,  and  Cayenne.  During  his  5  years'  seardi  streams.  The  Connecticut  is  navigable  by 
he  only  met  with  the  disease  in  sporadic  cases,  boats  throughout  the  county.  At  Bellows  Falls 
never  in  its  epidemic  form ;  but  by  thoroughly  are  several  locks.  The  surface  is  hiUy  and 
investigating  these,  and  secretly  dissecting  sev-  beautifully  diversified  by  a  number  of  lakes  and 
eral  bodies,  ne  became  convinced  that  yellow  ponds,  and  there  are  some  mountains  of  con- 
fever  is  non-contaffious.  On  his  return  to  eiderable  elevation,  tiie  principal  of  which  are 
France,  he  was^vmade  a  member  of  the  legion  Grand  Monadnock  and  Ashuelot.  The  soil  is 
of  honor,  but  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  good,  and  the  river  bottoms  especially  are  very 
great  poverty,  writing  innumerable  papers  to  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  177,801 
prove  that  yellow  fever  is  not  contagious,  and  bushels  of  com,  864,501  of  potatoes,  67,129  tons 
that  quarantine  regolations  neither  prevent  nor  of  hay,  758  J^81  lbs.  of  butt^er,  and  437,681  lbs. 
check  it.  of  cheese.    There  were  in  operation  during  the 
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reached  in  17  daja,  and,  hiring  a  fimaU  schooner    veld,  and  Allgaier,  in  the  16ih  oentmy ;  and 
at  BejTOot,  got  on  board  a  French  steamer  at    Kocn,  Sarratt.  Oochrane,  Lewis,  Bilguer,  Von 
Alexandria.    On  reaching  Marseilles,  he  learned    der  iksa,  Bleaow,  Alexandre,  Walker,  Janisch, 
that  Lieut  Lynch  was  already  on  the  way  back    Oalvi,  and  Stannton,  in  the  19th.    The  poetry 
to  continue  tifie  naTigation  of  the  rivers  at  the    of  chess  has  been  illustrated  by  Yida,  Middle- 
expense  of  the  E.  L  company.    In  1860,  OoL    ton,  Tuccius,  Kochanowski,  Sir  William  Jones; 
Ohesney  published  his  ^'  Survey  of  the  Euphrates    O^rutti,  M6ry,  D^Arblay,  Slous,  TomlinsoiL  and 
and  Tigna,"  Lo&don.  2  vols.,  from  which  it  ap-    others.    Sarrasin, Freret,  Hyde, Severino,Leib- 
pears  that  he  has  collected  materials  for  a  line    nitz,  Jones,  Wabl,  Twiss!  Madden,  Bland^  and, 
of  levels  from  Iskanderoon  on  the  Mediterra-    most  thoroughly  of  all,  Forbes,  have  explored 
nean  to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  to    its  history.    The  most  fimious  players  of  the 
the  Persian  gulf;  explored  N.  Mesopotamia,    last  400  years  have  been  Paoli  iBoi,  Leonardo 
with  the  rivers  Karoon  and  Bahamishaiv  and    da  Gutri,  Salvio,  Del  Bio,  and  Dubois,  of  Italy; 
the  country  intervening  between  the  Jerahi    Buy  Lopez  and  Xerone  of  Spain;  Legal,  Fhili- 
and  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  the  great  delta  of   dor,  Deschapelles,    and  La  Bourdonnais,   of 
Susiana;  further,  has  twice  ascended  the  Tigris    France;  Cunningham,  Stdr,  Janssen,  Sarratt, 
to  400  m.  above  its  junction,  and  has  prepared    McDonnell,  and  Staunton,  of  England;  Allgaier, 
a  2d  line  of  levels  between  the  2  rivers,  with  a    Bilguer,  Hanstein,  Mayet,  Yon  der  Lasa,  Anders- 
geological  section  of  the  Taurus  for  some  bun-    sen,  Lange,  and  Harwitz,  of  Germany ;  Petroff 
dred  miles.    The  English  Euphrates  vaUey  rail-    and  Eieseritzky,  of  Russia ;  Szen  and  Ld  wen- 
way  owes  its  oriffin  to  these  explorations.     In    thai,  of  Hungary ;  Stein,  of  Holland ;  Stamma, 
1852,  he  publishea  "  Observatious  on  Firearms ;"    of  Syria ;  and  Morphy,  of  America.  During  the 
and  in  1864,  ^^  Narrative  of  the  Busso-Turkish    present  century  the  i>opularity  of  the  game 
Campaigns  of  1828r-*29."  has  largely  increased,  owing  to  the  establish- 

CHESS,  the  oldest  and  most  scientific  of    ment  of  chess  periodicals,  to  the  interest  at- 
aedentary   amusements,    origiuated   in   India    taching  to  public  contests  between  great  play- 
about  6,000  years  ago.    Its  history  may  be    ers   or  between  different  clubs,  and  to  the 
divided  into  8  periods :  1.  The  age  of  the  chattt-    influence  of  assemblies  or  conventions  of  ama- 
rangOf  or  primeval  Indian  game,  extending    teurs,  such  as  the  tournament  held  at  London 
from  its  orinn  down  to  about  the  6th  century    in  1851,  and  the  congress  which  met  at  New 
A-D.    In  the  chaturanga  the  moves  of  the    York  in  1857. — Chess  is  played  by  2  persons  on 
men  were  almost  the  same  as  in  the  present    a  board  of  64  alternately  white  and  black 
game,  but  it  was  played  by  4  persons,  and  the    squares,  each  player  having  16  men,  8  pieces 
combatants  determined  what  piece  to  move  by    and  8  pawns.    The  player,  having  placed  the 
the  throw  of  a  die.    2.  The  age  of  the  shaU    board  so  that  he  has  a  white  corner  square  at  his 
ranj,  or  medissval  game,  embracing  the  period    right  hand,  may  place  the  white  men  as  fol- 
between  the  6th  and  16th  centuries.    In  the    lows:  the  queen^s  rook  in  the  left  hand  comer 
shatrai^  the  game  was  reduced  to  a  contest  be-    nearest  him ;  the  queen's  knight  in  the  square 
tween  2  persons,  and  the  element  of  chance    next  to  it;  then  successively,  the  queen's  bishop, 
was  discarded.    Early  in  this  stage  of  its  his-    the  queen,   the  king,  the  king's  bishop,  the 
tory  the  game  passed  eastward  into  China  and    king's  knight,  and  the  king's  rook,  until  he 
Japan,  where  in  the  lapse  of  time  it  has  been    reaches  the  right  side  of  the  board.   The  white 
considerably  modified,  and  westward  through    pawns  are  then  placed  on  the  8  squares  im- 
Persia  and  Byzantium  into  Europe,  where  it    mediately  in  front  of  the  pieces ;  and  the  black 
became,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  favorite    pieces  and  pawns  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  same 
In-door  pastime  of  the  court  and  the  cloister,    manner  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  board.  The 
8.  Modern  chess  includes  the  period  from  the    following  rules  describe   the   moves   of  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century  to  the    men,  and  the  laws  of  the  game  : 

present   day.      It    is    distinguished    by    some  l.  The  rook  moves  in  Btndffht  lines  parallel  with  the  sides 

ohan£»S  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Srame.  <*'  ^^^  board.    2.  The  knight  moves  from  the  square  upon 

fin^k  «a  ««  :ny»*^A<.<.  ?«  ♦T»«.  »ys»rA«a  ^P  +!,«  ^««^^  whtch  It  stauds,  to  any  one  of  a  different  color,  at  a  distance 

such  as  an  mcrease  m  the  powers  of  the  queen  of  three  sauares,  connting  the  one  trom  which    it  starts. 

and  bishop,  and  the  introduction  of  castling.^-     8.  The  bUhop  moves  diagonally,  forward  and  backward. 

Chess  is  now  ralfi  VAted  hv  all  civilized  nAtions.     *°  *  ^°®  composed  of  squares  of  a  like  color.    4  The  queen 
\^iiess  19  now  cuinvaiJea  oy  an  civuizea  nauons,     ^^^^^^  ^^  pleasure,  either  like  the  rook  or  bishop.    £  Tho 

ana  its  tneory  and  practice  nave  been  mvestl-  king  moves  one  square  in  any  direction.    All  the  pieces 

crated  by  innumerable  writers  of  ability.     The  capture  in  the  same  direction  in  which  they  move.    &  The 

»i/^o4>  ^JL^i^^wx4'  «-^   »^^^^   A-;-*'..^    Ai!  ci.«*  pawn  moves  directly  forward;  its  first  move  may  be  either 

most  promment  are,  among  Asiatics,  All  Shat-  Sne  or  two  squares,  l)ut  each  succeeding  move  Is  limited  to 

raigi,    Suli,    Damiri,    Bokeiker,    Rhazes,    Ibn-  one  square.    The  pawn  captures  diagonally,  to  the  right  or 

Sherf-Mohammed     and   OhnlAm  TTAAaim  •    and  left,  one  square  forward.    All  the  men  capture,  by  removing 

Duen  monammea,   ana  l:tnuiam  -B^a^sim ,    ana  t^o  captured  man  and  placing  the  capturing  one  on  the 

among  J!<uropeans,  Jacobus  de  CessollS,  Conrad  square  thus  rendered  vacant    No  man  can  pass  over  anv 

Ton  AmmennuSeD.  Alfonso   the  Wise,  Lucena.  occapled  squares,  except  the  knight,  the  move  of  which 

ik«i#l  Tr;«»«<.    v^A..L  *i,^   -.1^^ r  i.1.^  ikai.     ^  piece  has  no  such  restriction.— Castling  is  a  double  move  of 

and  Vicent,^  before  the  dose  of  the  loth  cen-  the  king  and  rook  at  the  same  time.    Castling  on  the  king*a 

tury;    Damiano,  Rnv  Lopez,  aud   Gianu^O,  in  ^Ido  is  performed  by  movlne  the  king  to  king's  knight's 

tto  16th  century:  Mvio.  Ca^en^,  Augusim   ^^^^t'^^f^^t.'^ll^lA^i^Z'^'^^ 

anJce  OI  iirunsWlcJc,  Greco,  and  oaUJ,  in  the  17th     to  queen's  bishop's  square  (o  l  or  c  S\  and  the  queen's  rook 

century;  Bertin,  Stamma.  Philidor,  Del  Rio,    to^^een's  square  (d  i  or  d  8).    CasUing  is  permitted  to 

T  ^n:    -dJ^  •-    •   a     •       al  t      ""*^*">  -^''*   "*'^»     either  player  once  during  the  game,  under  the  following 
JLOin,  ironzUUUi  Uono    Btein,  Zuylen  van  JNlO-     conditions:  l.  Neither  of  tho  GostUng  pieces  can  have  been 
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the  muscles  peitdning  to  the  ribs ;  the  dorsal  stone  yall^  about  S  m.  wide,  extending  from 
portion  of  the  spinal  column  completes  the  the  Schnylkill  to  the  Snsqnehanna,  divides  the 
vails  of  the  chest  behind,  and  the  stemam  comitj  into  2  nearlr  equal  piirts,  of  which  the 
completes  them  in  front.    The  neck  connects  S.  is  rolling  or  gentlj  undulating,  with  rich  de- 
the  chest  with  the  head,  and  the  midriff  or  dia-  posits  of  ^onouite  of  iron,  valuable  porcelain 
phragm  divides  intemaUy  the  cavity  of  the  day,  and  gneiss ;  while  the  IS,  is  rugged  and 
chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen.    The  upper  contains  gneiss,  sandstone,  red  shale,  copper,  and 
portion  of  the  chest,  between  the  spine,  mrst  abundance  of  lead  and  iron.    The  ^.  W.  boimd- 
rilM,   and   the   sternum,  forms   an   aperture  ary  is  formed  bj  a  low  ridge  called  WelsJi  moun- 
through  whichthetraoheapassesfrom  the  throat  tain.    Beside  tiie  mineriJs  above  mentioned, 
into  the  lungs,  and  the  great  arteries  and  veins  there  are  silver,  zinc,  titanium,  zircon,  agate, 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  arms  pass  out  of  the  chalcedony,  amethyst,  sapphhre,  and  beryL     The 
chest  from  the  heart  and  main  vessek.    The  valley  yidds  ezcdlent  nmestone  and  marble, 
spaces  between  these  vessels  and  the  bones  are  Agriculture  is  carried  to  great  perfection,  and 
occupied  by  the  oesophagus,  by  certain  nerves  the  produotiona  in  1850  were  1,889,466  bushels 
and  musdee,  and  by  what  is  termed  cellular  or  of  hidian  com,  547,498  of  wheat,  1,145,T12  of 
connective  tissue.    The  whole  chest  thus  forms  oats,  170,620  of  potatoes,  and  22,788  pounds  ^ 
a  cavity  closed  on  all  sides,  but  allowing  the  wool.    There  were  165  grist  mills,  88  saw  xniUa^ 
passage  of  certain  tubes  or  vessels  through  the  8  iron  founderies,  20  woollen  factories,  16  cotton 
upper  and  the  lower  portion  of  its  walla,  such  fiftctories,  27  tanneries,  5  newspaper  ofSces,  150 
as  the  trachea,  oesophagus^  blood-vessels,  nerves,  churches,  and  11,860  pupils  attending  ppblio 
&o.    This  cavity  contains  within  it  8  subordi-  schools.    The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Penn. 
nate  cavities,  the  middle  one  containing  the  Oentoral  and  the  West  Ohester  railroads,  and  by 
heart  sheathed  in  the  pericardium,  and  each  of  the  proposed  route  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
the  2  cavities  at  the  sides  containing  one  of  Baltimore  Central  railroad.    The  Philadelphia 
the  lungs,  sheathed  by  the  pleural  serous  mem-  and  Readine  railroad  passes  along  its  N.  IL 
branes,  and  called  the  pleural  cavities.    Each  border.    Yailey  Forge  and  Paoli,  of  revolution- 
lung  is  hung,  as  it  were,  in  its  appropriate  cavity  ary  fame,  are  in  this  county,  wnioh  also  con< 
by  its  bronchus  from  the  trachea,  and  by  the  tains  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne, 
trunks  of  its  pulmonary  artery  and  veinsj'which,  Capital,  West  Chester.  II.  A  northern  district  of 
endoeed  together  by  connective  tissue,  form  S.O.,bounded£.by  the  Catawba,  and  W.  by  Broad 
what  is  called  the  root  of  the  lung.    For  the  river;  area  570 sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,038,  of 
sake  of  easy  motion,  the  wall  of  the  cavity  is  whom  9,887  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  ud- 
lined,  and  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  covered  by  even,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  iu 
a  very  fine  smooth  membrane  called  the  pleura,  1850  were  578,070  budids  of  Indian  com,  See- 
the contiguous  surfaces  of  which  are  moistened  750  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,110  pounds  of  rice,  and 
with  a  sort  of  dew  to  prevent  Motion  from  17,810  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  28  grist 
alternate  respiratory  motions  of  the  chest  and  mills,  12  saw  miUs,  19  churches,  1  newspaper 
lungs.    The  pleural  cavities  being  completely  office,  and  418  pupils  attending  public  schook 
doeed  on  all  sides,  no  air  can  enter  them,  but  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Charlotte  and 
the  lung  in  each  cavity  communicates  with  the  South  Carolina  railroad.    It  was  settled  in  1750 
external  air  by  means  of  its  brondiial  tubes  by  emigrants  fh)m  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
leading  to  the  trachea  and  larynx,  through  Capital,  ChesterviUe. 

which  the  air  passes,  not  into  the  cavity  of  tue       CHESTEB,  a   flourishing   post  borough  of 

chest,  but  into  the  interior  of  the  lung.    In  Delaware  oo.,  Penn.,  pop.  in  1850, 1,667,  situa- 

their  medium  state,  the  lungs  of  a  person  of  ted  on  the  Delaware  river  and  on  the  Philadel- 

ordinary  size  and  in  good  health  contain  about  phia  and  Wilmington  railroad,  is  the  oldest 

12  pints  of  air.    In  easy  breathing,  about  a  town  in  the  state.    It  was  settled  by  the  Swedes 

pint  is  drawn  into  them  at  each  inspiration;  in  1648,  and  was  originally  called  Upland.    The 

but  this  may  vary  from  1  to  7  pints,  according  provisional  assembly  was  held  here  under  the 

to  the  efforts  made  for  muscular  exertion,  or  government  of  William  Penn  in  1682.    It  was  the 

during  singing,  or  before  coughing.    The  limit  county  seat  of  Chester  county  until  Delaware 

which  the  rigidity  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  sets  county  was  organized  in  1789,  when  it  became 

to  the  elastic  collapse  of  the  lungs  is  never  Its  capital,  and  remained  so  until  recently, 
reached  in  ordinary  respiration,  but  sometimes       CHESTER,  an  episcopal  city,  port  parlia- 

very  nearly  approached  in  the  eflOnts  of  cough*  mentary  and  munidpal  borough  of  England, 

ing  and  sneezinff.  capital  of  the  county  of  Chester,  and  a  county 

CHESTEB.  1  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  bounded  in  itself,  situated  on  the  Dee,  17  m.  S.  S.  £.  of 

8.  and  S.  £.  by  Md.and  Del,  N.  £.  by  theSchuyl-  liverpooL  and  164  m.  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop. 

Idll  river  JKV.  by  Octorara  creek,  and  drained  by  in  1851, 27,766.    It  was  a  Roman  station  called 

French,  Elk,  and  the  sources  of  Brandy  wine  D^va  or  i>M;a  C'os^a/ was  known  to  the  Britons 

creeks;  area 788  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1850, 66,488.  It  as  0(ur  LleonvawTy  and  by  the  Saxons  was 

formed  one  of  the  8  original  counties  of  the  prov-  styled  Zeganeeiter  or  Legecater,    It  stands  on 

inoe  established  bv  William  Penn  in  1682,  and  a  higlt  rock,  nearly  encompassed  by  the  Dee, 

was  named  after  tne  city  of  Chester  in  England,  and  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers,  the  sub- 

The  surface  la  mudi  diversified.    A  rich  lime-  structure  of  whidi  is  probably  Roman,  while 
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bounded  by  the  Appomattox  on  the  S.,b7  James  earl  of  Macclesfield,  the  bill  for  the  reforrodt- 
river  on  the  N.  £. ;  area  300  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1850,  Hon  of  the  calendar,  the  errors  in  whidi  had 
17,489,  of  whom  8,616  were  slaves.  The  surface  long  been  notorious.    Lord  Chesterfield,  be^da 
is  aneven  and  most  of  the  soil  poor,  though  the  his  fame  as  a  diplomatist,  has  a  repntatioii 
river  bottoms  are  fertile.    Goal  is  found  in  large  as  the  author  of  a  remarkable  series  of  letters. 
quantities.    The  county  yielded  in  1850,  838,-  They  are  private  effusions  written  to  his  son,  and. 
938  bushels  of  com,  95,876  of  wheat,  116,690  published  after  his  death  by  that  son^s  widoir. 
of  oats,  aud  218,562  pounds  of  tobacco.    There  They  run  over  a  large  range  of  education,  lit- 
were  34  churches,  and  567  pupils  attending  erature,  politics,  and  individuals ;  and  althoogh 
public  schools.    Chesterfield  was  formed  from  a  want  of  moral  tone  and  an  excessive  attentioa 
Henrico  county  in  1748.    Capital,  Chesterfield  to  externals  may  be  imputed  to  them.  Dr.  John- 
Court  House.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  son  has   said  of  them  that  *^  they  ought  to  ba 
$4,309,106.    n.  AN.  E.  district  of  South  Caro-  studied  by  every  gentleman."    A  collection  <^ 
Una,  bordering  on  North  Carolina ;  area  868  sq.  his  letters  to  other  individuals,  his  in>eeches 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,790,  of  whom  3,894  were  and  miscellaneous  writings,  has  been  published, 
slaves.    It  is  much  diversified  by  hiUs  and  val-  full  of  brilliant  wit,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
leys,  and  fertile  near  the  streams.    Great  Pe-  and  tersely  expressed  views  of  the  public  men 
dee  river  bounds  it  on  the  N.  E.,  and  it  is  of  Europe.    The  best  editions  of  Lord  Ches- 
drained  by  a  number  of  small  creeks.    In  1850  terfield^s  letters  and  miscellanies  are  by  Lord 
it  produced  3,194  bales  of  cotton,  257,651  bush-  Mahon,  London,  1845  and  1853. 
els  of  com,  12,594  of  wheat,  41,258  of  oats,        CHESTERFIELD  INLET,  an  inlet  of  Hud- 
and  56,434  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  26  son's  bay,  British  North  America,  250  m.  long, 
churches  in  the  district,  and  355  pupils  attend-  and  25  m.  across  at  its  widest  part.    It  receives 
ing  public  schools.    Capital,  Chesterfield  Court  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  and  contains  nn- 

House.  merous  small  islands. 

CHESTEKFIELI),  a  town,  parish,  and  muni-  CHESTNUT  (eastanea  tesca,  Linn. ;  castanea 
cipal  borough  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  sUuat-  vulgaris,  Lamb.),  a  large  and  handsome  tree, 
ed  on  the  Midland  railway,  at  the  junction  of  valuable  both  for  its  timber  and  frnit,  and 
the  rivers  Hipper  and  Bother,  20  m.  N.  of  growing  wild  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Derby;  pop.  in  1851,  7,101.  The  town  is  Its  foliage  is  ample  and  graceful,  with  long  patu- 
tolerably  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  sup-  lous  boughs;  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  ser- 
plied  with  water.  The  houses  are  of  brick  or  rate  with  pointed  teeth,  and  smooth  and  green  on 
stone,  irregularly  but  substantially  built,  and  both  sides ;  with  clusters  of  sterile  flowers  in 
roofed  with  tiles  or  slates.  The  parish  church,  lonff,  cream-colored,  cylindrical  catkins ;  and 
a  Gothic  building  of  the  13th  century,  with  a  with  fertile  flowers  2  or  3  together  in  an  ovoid 
twisted  spire  covered  with  lead,  2  other  prickly  involucre  at  the  base  of  the  catkins, 
churches,  a  new  and  an  old  town  hall,  various  There  is  no  corolla ;  the  calyx  is  5  or  6  lobed, 
chapels,  a  handsome  school  house  for  a  free  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  3-7  celled  ovary, 
grammar  school  founded  under  Elizabeth,  alms  and  enclosing  5-20  stamens,  and  3-7  bristle- 
houses,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  mechanics'  insti-  shaped  stigmas ;  the  nut  is  ovoid,  coriaceous, 
tute,  are  the  chief  buildings  of  note.  The  man-  and  farinaceous.  The  chestnut  is  among  the  most 
nfactures  are  lace,  silk,  gingham,  and  earthen-  beautiful  of  forest  trees,  and  is  conspicuous  in  the 
ware.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  malt,  landscapes  of  Salvator  Bosa  and  other  masters, 
and  the  coal  mines,  quarries,  and  smelting  fur-  It  is  common  in  the  forests  of  southern  Europe 
naces  of  the  vicinity  afford  employment  for  the  from  the  Caucasus  to  England,  preferring  deep 
lower  classes.  The  Chesterfield  canal  connects  sandy  soils  and  the  sides  of  mountains,  and 
the  town  with  the  river  Trent.    This  place  avoiding  marshy  regions.    It  is  said  to  have 

fives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Stan-  been  found  by  the  Romans  first  at  Castanea,  a 

ope  family.  ^^  town  of  Thesily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 

CHESTERFIELD,    Pmup   Dobmvb   Stak-  whence  the  fruit  was  named  by  them  Castanea 

HOPS,  4th  earl  o^  bom  in  London,  Sept.  22,  nvces.    Some  of  the  oldest  and  largest  trees  in 

1694^  died  March  24, 1773.    He  was  educated  the  world  are  of  this  species.    One  of  the  most 

at  Cambridge,  and  having  early  entered  publio  famous  is  that  on  Mount  Etna,  which  has  often 

life,  was  on  two  occasions  sent  as  ambassador  to  been  described  by  travellers,  and  can  be  seen 

Holland.    He  afterward  became  lord  lieutenant  from  the  town  of  Aci.    It  is  160  feet  in  circnm- 

of  Ireland,  and  finally  secretary  of  state.    He  ference,  and  has  a  hollow  trunk,  the  interior  of 

retired  from  official  life  in  1748,  but  still  con-  which  serves  as  a  retreat  for  sliepherds  and 

tinned  to  ffive  attention  to  public  affairs  until  their  flocks.    It  is  called  the  hundred-horse 

incurable  aea&ess  caused  him  to  pass  into  pri-  chestnut,  from  a  tradition  that  Joanna  of  Aragon 

vate  life.     He  was  remarkable  for  sparkling  once  visited  it,  accompanied  by  all  the  nobility 

wit,  elegant  manners,  solid  talents,  and  atten-  of  Catania,  and  that  the  whole  party  found 

tion  to  business.    IQs  administration  of  the  protection  beneath  it  from  a  sudden  storm, 

difficult  and  responsible  duties  of  viceroy  of  One  of  the  oldest  chestnut  trees  in  England  is 

Ireland  was  very  able.    In  England  he  filled  at  Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  was  a 

the  highest  office ;    and  in  1751,  after  his  boundary  mark  in  the  reign  of  King  John ;  and 

retirement,  he  introduced,  together  with  the  in  France  there  is  a  remarkable  one  at  Sancerre, 
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Statesi  and  Joined  tho  Oatholio  miasion  atBoa*  for  offices  or  honors  of  any  kindj  bat  ooold  not 

ton.    Tbe  members  of  that  church  were  then  prevent  the  kinff  from  soliciting  for  him  the  dig- 

bnt  feif  in  number;  his  well-directed  efforts  nityof  cardinal!    His  appointment  was  nnazii- 

gathered  new  adherents,  while  his  afEabilitv,  mously  assented  to  by  the  popular  voice ;  but 

simple  and  winning  manners,  fluency  of  speedi,  4  months  later  he  was  carried  away  by  f^>o- 

and  inexhaustible  benevolence,  made  him  popu-  pler^.    Huen-Dubourg  has  written  the   rie  d% 

lar  even  among  other  religious  denominations,  earainal  de  Cheoerus, 

His  labors  were  not  limited  to  the  dty  of  OHEVES.  Lakodoit,  an  American  statesman, 
Boston;  he  wont  to  Newcastle,  Maine,  where  bom  at  Rocky  Biver,S.  0.,  Sept.  17^  1776,  died 
he  founded  a  Catholic  church,  and  then  spent  8  at  Columbia,  June  26, 1857.  He  receivM  but 
months  in  successful  missionary  labors  among  little  early  education,  beg^  to  study  law  at  the 
the  Indians  on  the  Penobscot  river,  and  in  the  age  of  18  years,  entered  upon  his  profeenon 
vicinity  of  Passamaquoddy  bay.  He  was  recalled  with  superior  natural  qualincatlons  and  after 
to  Boston,  where  tiie  yellow  fever  was  then  severe  mscipline,  and  rapidlyattained  eminence 
raging  with  great  severity,  and  on  this  occaaon  and  wealth  in  its  practice.  He  waa  soon  elected 
he  gave  renewed  evidence  of  courage,  devotion,  from  Charleston  to  the  general  assembly,  of 
and  benevolence,  which  extended  to  all  persons  which  body  he  became  a  leader.  He  was  a  rep- 
without  distinction  of  creed.  When  he  opened  resentative  in  the  national  congress  before  and 
a  subscription  for  the  building  of  a  Cstholio  during  the  war  of  1812,  William  Lowndes  and 
church  in  Boston,  he  found  assistance  even  John  0.  Calhoun  being  among  his  associates 
among  Protestants,  President  John  Adams  head*  from  South  Carolina,  and  was  a  zealous  sapport- 
iug  the  list.  It  was  probably  then  that  he  wrote  er  of  the  party  which  carried  the  dedaratioc 
to  a  friend :  "  In  this  country,  where  a  few  years  of  war.  His  speech  on  the  merchants'  bonds  in 
ago  a  Catholic  church  was  cursed  by  all,  and  ^  1811  was  admired  both  for  its  ability  and  tHo- 
Catholic  priest  abhorred,  we  are  now  respected,  quence.  He  was  chairman  of  the  naval  oom- 
loved,  and  highly  esteemed ;  every  one  behaves  mittee  in  1812,  and  of  the  committee  on  ways 
with  consideration  toward  us."  In  1808  he  was  and  means  in  1813,  and  constantly  opposed  tb« 
appointed  by  Pius  YH.  first  bishop  of  Boston,  restrictive  system.  When  Henry  Clay  was  soit 
and  was  consecrated  as  such  notwithstanding  as  commissioner  to  Ghent,  Mr.  Cheves  ancceed- 
his  entreaties  and  objections.  This  promotion  ed  him  as  speaker  of  Uie  house,  being  elected 
did  not  alter  his  mode  of  life;  his  episcopal  res-  by  the  federalists  combined  with  the  anti-re- 
idence  was  but  a  small,  scantily  furnished  room,  striction  democrats  over  Felix  Grundy,  the  can- 
where  he  was  always  ready  to  receive  those  didate  of  the  strict  administration  party.  He 
in  need  of  assistance  or  of  spiritual  consolation,  retained  this  office  till  1815.  and  not  one  of  his 
He  continued  to  attend  to  the  humblest  duties  decisions  was  reversed  by  the  house.  The  bill 
of  the  ministry,  and  to  visit  every  year  for  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  bank  in 
the  Penobscot  Indifuos.  After  livins  in  Boston  1815  was  lost  bv  his  vote.  He  voted  first  to 
for  nearly  80  years,  he  was  recalled  to  France  make  a  tie,  and  then  gave  a  second  and  casting 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  who  appointed  him  to  the  vote  to  defeat  it.  Declining  a  reflection  to  oon- 
bishopric  of  Montauban.  At  the  repeated  en-  gress  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  he  waa  chosen 
treaties  of  the  French  king  and  clergy,  he  one  of  the  superior  judges  of  the  courts  of  law 
repaired  to  Montauban  in  1823,  where  he  of  South  Carolina,  The  national  bank  having 
soon  gained  the  love  of  his  new  charge^  The  been  rechartered  in  1816.  ^at  institution  nnder 
vicinity  of  Montauban  having  been  devas-  injudicious  management  nad  become  hard  preaa- 
tated  by  a  flood,  the  bishop  opened  his  resi-  ed  and  was  on  the  verge  of  stoppage  in  1819, 
deuce  as  an  asylum  to  all  the  sufferers.  His  when  Cheves  was  elected  president  of  its  board 
popularity  throughout  France  became  at  least  of  directors.  By  a  rigorous  system  of  retrencb- 
equal  to  that  he  had  enjoyed  in  America.  A  ment,  and  by  making  credits  only  upon  suf- 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  archbishopric  of  Bor-  ficieut  securities,  the  bank  was  savea,  and  specie 
deauz,  he  was  pointed  out  by  public  opinion  as  payments  midntained  at  the  principal  centres  of 
the  most  deserving  for  that  important  station ;  commerce ;  but  the  publio  clamor  increased 
his  nondnation  was  consequently  hailed  by  uni-  against  the  power  of  an  institution  charged  with 
versal  applause.  He  was  at  the  same  time  subjecting  to  itself  all  the  monetary  concerns  of 
created  a  peer  of  France  by  Charles  X.,  who  the  country,  and  even  the  national  treasury, 
entertained  the  highest  regard  for  the  venerable  Besigning  this  arduous  office  after  3  years,  he 
prelate.  His  career  at  Bordeaux  was  signalized  became  chief  commissioner  under  the  treaty  of 
by  the  establishment  of  several  charitable  insti-  Ghent  for  settling  some  of  its  provisiona.  He 
tutions.  When  cholera  broke  out  in  that  city,  returned  to  South  Carolina,  concentrated  his 
his  psJace  was  again  turned  into  a  hospital,  labors  upon  his  plantation,  and  though  retaining 
and  at  the  entrance  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  his  interest  in  publio  affairs,  declined  to  accept 
the  words :  Maiion  de  ieccurt.  He  was  also  in-  any  further  public  office.  Although  as  early  as 
atrumental  in  calming  the  exasperation  of  the  1880  he  had  declared  it  probable  that  a  with- 
people,  who  attribute  the  disease  to  poisoning,  drawal  of  tbe  South  from  the  confederacy  would 
On  Uie  revolution  of  July  he  lost  his  rimk  as  soon  be  the  best  policy,  he  yet  refused  to  aano- 
peer  of  Franoe,  and  declined  receiving  it  back  at  tion  the  scheme  of  ntdlification,  which  be 
the  hands  of  Louis  Philippe.    He  had  no  taste  teemed  inadequate  to  remedy  the  caases  of 
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who  were  to  accompany  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  good  qnarries  of  marble  and  slate  in  the  neig^ 

but  was  prevented  from  continning  in  the  ex>  borhood.    Pope  Innocent  lY.  was  bom  in  thb 

pedition  by  ilhiess.    In  1815,  a  chair  of  Sanscrit  town. 

was  created  for  him  at  the  college  of  France.        OHIAYENNA  (anc.  Clavmna),  a  town  of 

His  most  important  works  are :  Medjauin  et  Lombardy,  province  of  Yaltellina)  on  the  river 

Leila,  translated  from  the  Persian  of  Djani;  Maira,  20  m.  W.N.  W.  of  Sondrio;  pop.  8,539. 

Tadjanadatta   Badhct^  an  episode   translated  It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  its  own  name,  is 

from  the  BamayanOy  a  Sanscrit  poem  of  Yal-  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  well  built.     The 

miki ;  La  reearmaiascmee  de  Sahountala^  a  drama  baptistery  of  one  of  its  6  churches  is  remarkable 

of  Calidasa.    This  last  publication,  giving  for  for  some  interesting  antiquities  and  specimeDS 

the  first  time  the  text  with  an  elegant  transla-  of  mosaic  work  executed  in  bones.    A  castle,  a 

tioD,  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Asiatic  town  hall,  and  a  hospital  are  the  chief  odier 

society  of  raris.    His  papers  in  the  Journal  dea  buildings.    The  town  derives  its  importance 

BovantSj  the  Journal  Asiatique,  and  the  Jf^  from  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Septimer 

moires   of  the  academy  of  inscriptions   are  and  Spltkgen  roads,  the  great  thoroughfares  of 

also'  important.     Among  the  manuscripts  he  trade  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  with  both 

has  left  we  must  mention  a  Chrestomathts  Per^  which  countries  it  has  an  active  commerce,    li 

sarie^  a  Ohrestomathie  SajiseriUj  a  Grammaire  manufactures  paper,  wine,  amiantlius  dotb,  pot- 

SanseriU,  and  a  Vocahulaire  Sanscrit,  Fraerit  terr,  and  silk,  the  last  being  the  staple. 
et  Franfais.  OHICACOLE,  Oioacolb,  or  Sikaboi,  a  town 

OHIAPA,  or  Lab  Chiapas,  the  southernmost  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of  Ganjam, 
state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  situated  be-  presidency  of  Madras,  situated  on  the  N.  bani 
tween  Tabasco  and  Guatemala,  comprising  the  of  the  Kaglandee  river,  near  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
northern  slopes  of  the  table-hmds  of  Guatemala,  lat.  18°  18'  N.,  long.  88°  68'  £.,  416  m.  8.  W.  of 
and  watered  by  the  rivers  Usumasinta,  Tabasco,  Calcutta,  and  486  m.  N.  E.  of  Madras;  pop. 
and  their  tributaries ;  area  18,679  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  60,000.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  ci 
161,914,  chiefly  Indians.  European  grains  are  a  former  district  of  its  own  name,  which  con- 
cultivated  on  the  uplands ;  the  valleys  produce  stituted  one  of  the  6  political  divisiona  of  the 
vanilla,  cocoa,  hemp,  maize,  tobacco,  pimento,  northern  Circars.  It  is  irregularly  buUt  on 
indigo,  and  sugar.  Vanilla,  cocoa,  and  log-  rising  ground,  contiuns  several  mosqnes,  one 
wood  are  the  chief  exports.  Capital,  Ciudad  of  them  of  high  reputed  sanctity,  bmlt  about 
Beal  or  San  Cristoval.  The  famous  ruins  of  1641,  and  has  a  military  cantonment,  not  much 
the  ancient  Palenque  are  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  this  used.  It  has  long  been  noted  for  manufactures 
state.  The  expenditures  of  Chiapa  in  1866  were  of  muslin.  In  rainy  weather  its  streets  are 
$42,623.  The  state  is  divided  into  4  depart-  overflowed  to  a  considerable  depth, 
ments  and  9  districts.  CHICAGO,  the  largest  city  of  Illinois,  cap- 

CHIARO-SCUBO,  an  Italian  word,  some-  ital  of  Cook  co.,  situated  on  Lake  Michigan, 

times  rendered  in  English  by  the  term  "clear-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river,  18  m.  N. 

obscure,"  which  is  used  in  painting  to  designate  of  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the  lake;  lat.  41° 

the  distribution  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  64'  K,  long.  87°  88'  W.     The  Chicago  river 

picture  in  such  a  manner  that  the  objects  may  affords  the  only  good  harbor  on  the  W.  side 

be  naturally  and  effectively  relieved  from  one  of  the  lake   near  its  S.   extremity,  and  to 

another,     it  comprehends  all  the  lights  and  this  fact  the  city  owes  aU   its  importance, 

darks  of  a  picture,  and  particularly  refers  to  The  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is  mentioned 

their  arrangement  in  masses  on  opposite  sides,  by  the  French  Jesuit  missionary  Marquette,  who 

Correggio,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione,  and  first  visited  it  in  1678.    It  was  fdso  visited  by 

particularly  Bembrandt,  were  the  chief  masters  Perrot  in  1770.    In  the  winter  of  1674-^75 

of  the  art  of  chiaro-seuro,  Marquette  camped  near  the  present  site  of  the 

CHIAYABI,  a  province  of  the  district  of  city  from  Dec.  till  near  the  close  of  March. 

Genoa,  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  bordering  on  the  When  he  arrived,  on  Dec.  4,  he  found  the  river 

giilf  of  Bapallo,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  frozen  over  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow. 

Dturla,  Vara,  and  Bapallo;  area,  868  sq.  m. ;  By  the  French  voyageurs  the  name  of  the  city 

pop.  116,000.— Chulyabi,  the  capital  of  the  is  spelled  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  mflnorityren- 

above-described  province,  and  one  of  the  most  dering  it  Chicagou.    The  first  fort.  Dearborn, 

considerable  towns   of  the  ancient  Genoese  was  built  by  the  U.  S.  government  on  the  point 

territory,  is  ataated  in  a  fertile  re^on,  on  the  S.  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  in  1804.    W  hen 

ahores  of  the  gulf,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out  in  181S, 

Sturla;  pop.  10,610.  It  is  a  curious  place,  witib  the  government^   apprehensive   that   a   post 

narrow  streets,  open  Gothic  arcades,  substantial  among  the  Indians,  so  far  from  the  frontiers, 

houses  of  remarkable  architecture,  picturesque  could  not  be  successfully  maintained,  ordered  it 

towers,  and  handsome  churches.    It  contains  a  to  be  abandoned.    On  Aug.  12,  Capt.  Heald 

Franciscan  convent,  a  hospital,  an  ecclesiastical  marched  out  of  the  fort,  and  after  proceeding 

seminary,  and  a  public  library.    It  has  an  agri-  some  2  m.  on  the  lake  shore  he  was  attacked 

cultural  and  artistic  association  of  some  note,  by  the  Potawatomie  Indians.     Twelve,  being 

manufactures  of  lace,  twist,  and  beautyful  arti-  the  entire  number,  of  the  militia,  26  of  the 

dea  of  cabinet  ware,  andiovy  fisheries,  and  regular  troops,  2  women  and  12  children,  in  all 
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craeted  in  1478.  Most  of  the  thoroogbfartt  are  archdeftconries,  Chichester  and  Lewes.  The  in- 
wide,  nearly  strai^t,  and  lighted  with  gaa.  oome  of  the  bishop  is  £4,200  a  year.  Chichester 
The  ayatem  of  dzaioage  is  good,  and  the  supply  sends  2  members  to  parliament. 
of  water  ia  abundant.  Most  of  the  houses  are  CHICKAHOMINT,  a  river  of  'Vli^inia,  rises 
of  brick  with  tiled  roofa,  and  many  are  built  in  Hanover  co.,  and  fSftUs  into  York  river,  aboat 
with  oonmderable  taste.  The  principal  edifice  8  m.  above  Jamestown.  It  separates  Henrio) 
ia  the  cathedral,  erected  in  the  18th  century,  and  Charles  City  comities  on  the  rig|bt  from 
and  exhibiting  specimens  of  nearly  every  style  Hanover,  New  Kent,  and  James  City  countiee  on 
of  Gothic  architecture.    It  is  not  large,  but  has  the  left 

ft  remarkably  graceful  spire,  buUt  in  the  14th  CHICKASAW.  I.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  IGas^  with 
oentory,  and  is  generally  well  proportioned,  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil ;  area  aboat  990 
One  cf  its  moet  strilring  features  is  a  monument  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 16,869,  of  whom  6,480  were 
to  the  poet  Collins,  who  was  bom  and  died  in  slaves.  It  was  ceded  to  the  state  by  the  Chicka- 
this  city.  It  has  8  other  modem  monumenta  saw  Indians,  and  since  its  organization  in  1836 
by  ilaxmao,  and  many  more  of  some  antiquity,  has  had  a  rapid  growth.  The  Oktibbeha,  Loosas- 
llie  extreme  length  of  the  cathedral  is  407  feet,  coona,  and  Yallobusha  rivers,  all  of  which  are  nt- 
and  its  breadth  160  feet.  The  transept  is  129  feet  vigable  by  keel  boats,  are  the  principal  BtTeam& 
long  by  84  feet  broad ;  the  tower  and  spire  are  In  1850  the  productions  of  this  county  amounted 
800  feet  high.  Near  the  N.  W.  angle  is  a  mas-  to  9,644  bales  of  cotton,  771,452  bushels  of  oorn. 
uve  bell  tower,  120  feet  high,  and  on  the  8.  is  and  111,815  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  20 
ft  quadrangle  enclosed  by  cloisters  and  contain-  churches,  and  592  pupils  attending  public  acbook 
ing  the  churchyard.  The  bishop's  palace  and  Capital,  Houston.  U.  A  K.  £.  co.  of  Iowa,  rt- 
gardena  are  close  by.  There  are  9  parish  cenUy  erected ;  area  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
churches,  one  or  two  chapels,  places  of  worship  2,651.  Prairies  and  forests  occupy  most  of  tke 
for  dissenters,  and  a  number  of  schools,  among  surface.  Comparatively  little  of  the  land  has 
which  is  a  blue  coat  school  founded  in  1702  and  been  improved,  and  corn  is  the  principal  pro- 
enjoying  an  income  from  endowment  of  £1,800  duction. 

per  annum.  It  has  28  pupils,  such  of  whom  as  CHICKASAWS,  one  of  the  Appalachian 
conduct  themselvee  well  receive  on  leaving  a  tribes  of  American  Indians,  who  occupied  the 
sum  to  enable  them  to  set  up  in  business.  There  territory  bounded  K.  by  the  Ohio,  W.  by  tlie 
are  also  a  prebendal  grammar  school,  supposed  Mississippi,  E.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  bend 
to  date  from  the  foundation  of  the  catheoral,  a  in  the  Cumberland  river  to  the  Huacle  shoals  of 
diocesan  theological  college,  and  a  training  col-  the  Tennessee,  and  S.  by  a  line  near  tiie  d4th  de- 
lege  founded  by  Bishop  Otter  in  1841,  with  a  greeof  N.  latitude.  De  Soto  encountered  them 
model  school  attached  to  it.  Among  the  other  in  1540  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Mis* 
institutions  are  a  library  and  reading  room,  a  sissippi,  and  encamped  through  the  winter  in 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  a  handsome  Chicaca,  one  of  their  villages.  When  spring 
infirmary,  alms  houses,  St.  Mary's  hospital  for  opened,  he  demanded  from  them,  as  he  had 
the  support  of  12  aged  poor  persons,  a  theatre,  from  other  tribes,  200  men  to  carry  the  burdens 
A  com  exchange,  a  gaol,  a  town  hall,  origin-  of  his  company.  The  savages  refused,  and, 
ally  part  of  a  priory,  and  a  council  chamber,  rivalling  the  virtue  of  more  famous  nations^ 
Two  hundred  years  ago  nearly  all  the  needles  burned  their  village  in  order  to  expel  their  in- 
made  in  England  came  from  this  town,  but  the  vadera.  From  that  time,  though  a  small  tribe, 
only  manufiustures  now  are  coopers'  and  other  they  maintained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
wooden  ware,  leather,  parchment,  and  candles,  most  intrepid  and  independent  warriors  of  the 
Extensive  com  and  cattle  markets  are  held,  south.  The  next  European  who  visited  them 
the  latter  every  2d  Wednesday,  ranking  with  was  Marquette,  in  1673,  and  he  found  them  in 
the  most  important  in  the  kingdom.  The  town  possession  of  guns,  probably  obtained  through 
has  communication  with  the  sea  at  Chichester  Virginia.  According  to  tiieir  own  tradition, 
harbor,  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  Arundel  tiiey  came  originally  from  the  west.  When 
eanal,  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  coaL  about  to  start  eastward,  they  were  provided 
The  name  Chichester  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor-  with  a  large  dog  as  a  guard  and  a  pole  as  a 
ruption  of  Ciasanceaster,  the  city  or  castie  of  guide.  As  they  marched  they  planted  the  pole 
Ciaaa,  an  Anglo-Saxon  chief  who  repaired  it  af-  in  the  ground  every  night,  and  in  the  morning 
ter  its  partial  destruction  by  the  South  Saxons  looked  at  it  and  went  in  the  way  it  leaned, 
under  JEXla  in  491.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  They  crossed  the  Mississippi,  in  which  their 
kingdom  of  Sussex  till  its  conquest  by  the  West  guardian  dog  was  drowned,  and  arrived  on  the 
Saxons.  InBea  1642,  the  parliamentary  forces  Alabama,  where  their  pole,  after  beiuff  unset- 
took  it  fronii  the  royalists,  and  in  1648  the  par-  tied  for  several  days,  at  lengtii  pointed  south- 
lament  cauised  its  fortifications  to  be  destroyed,  west.  They  proceeded  in  that  direction  to 
ItV^^  the  titie  of  earl  to  the  Pelham  family,  what  is  known  as  the  Chickasaw  old  fields, 
Thestepf  Chichester  waa  originally  founded  at  where  the  pole  remained  peifectiy  upright  The 
Selsea  iMhe  7th  century,  and  removed  to  Chi-  name  Alabama,  meaning  in  tiieir  language  **Here 
cheater  toWvdthe  end  of  the  11th  century,  we  rest,'Ms  commemorative  of  tiiis  tradition.  In 
The  diocese  aBtpdes  the  entire  coimty  of  Sua-  this  vioinitv  they  dwelt  till  they  migrated  west- 
sex,  and  ooin^W  811  benefices.    There  are  2  ward  of  Arkansas  in  1887  andl888.    After  thdr 
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persons  who  haye  been  vacoinated  and  wlio  forte  mannfactorer,  bom  at  New  Ipswieh^N'.H.. 
bave  had  small  pox,  and  in  those  who  have  not  April  6,  1798,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  8,  185^ 
experienced  vaccination,  yarioloid,  or  yariola ;  He  was  put  to  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker,  bm 
though  often  prevalent  at  the  same  time  with  earlj  evinced  great  fondness  for  mnsicL  and  soe- 
variola,  it  has  not  been  known  to  oommonicate  oessfoUy  reacyosted  and  tuned  an  old  and  dis- 
the  varioloid  or  the  small  pox ;  it  is  not  certain  used  piano  which  he  found  in  the  town.    In 
that  it  can  be  transmitted  by  inoculation,  and  1818  he  became  a  workman  in  Boston  in  a 
it  is  generally  considered  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  piano-forte  manufactory,  and  5  years  later  began 
contagious.    It  is  a  disease  unattended  with  the  business  for  himself.    He  extended  his  re- 
danger,  unless  firom  accidental  complications,  sources  by  a  partnership  in  1880,  but  after  the 
and  requires  no  treatment  other  than  attention  death  of  his  partner  m  1841  prosecnted  tb« 
to  diet  mild  laxatives,  and  cooling  drinks.  business  alone  with  ample  means.    His  estab- 
OHIOKEN  SNAEIE,  a  name  given  in  the  lishment  became  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
northern  states  to  the  ^2u5^«xtmiu«  (De  Kay),  country,  and  he  finished  annually  more  than 
oph^lus  eximitts  and  0,  elericuM  (Bd.  and  Gd.).  1,500  instruments,  and  gave  employment  to 
The  head  is  short  and  the  snout  rounded ;  the  about  500  operatives.    His  manufactorj  being 
nostrils  are  lateral,  the  eyes  large,  with  a  dusky  burned  one  year  before  his  death,  at  a  loss  of  ot& 
pupil  and  gray  iris;  the  neck  is  contracted,  the  $200,000,  he  constructed  a  new  and  magnifi- 
body  long  but  robust,  covered  with  smooth,  cent  building,  furnished  with  the  most  complete 
small,  hexagonal  scales  above,  and  with  broad  arrangements,  and  forming  8  sides  of  a  hollow 
plates  below ;  the  tail  is  short,  thick,  soon  be-  square.    The  machinery  of  this  establishment 
coming  cylindrical,  and  ending  in  a  homy  tip.  is  propeUed  by  a  steam  engine  of  120  hor» 
The  color,  as  described  by  Holbrook,  is  milky  power.    Mr.  Chickering  was  esteemed  not  onlj 
white  above,  sometimes  tinged  widi  red ;  along  for  his  enterprise  and  capacity  in  bnsineas,  bni 
the  vertebral  line  is  a  series  of  dusky  oval  spots,  also  for  his  refinement  and  liberality, 
bordered  with  black,  sometimes  giving  the  ap-        CHIGOPEK  or  Ohigkopek,  a  township  ol 
pearance  of  transverse  white  and  black  bands  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  the  £.  side  (^ 
(as  described  in  Storer's  report  on  the  Massa-  the  Connecticut,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chioopee 
chusetts  reptiles) ;  alternating  with  these  bands  river,  95  miles  W.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in   1855, 
on  the  sides  is  another  series  of  smaller  rounded  7,676,  showing  a  decrease  of  743  since  1850, 
and  blacker  spots,  and  sometimes  a  8d  smaller  and  of  285  since  its  incorporation  in  1848.    Is 
series  lower  down ;    the  upper  lip  is  milky  contains  the  villages  of  Ghicopee  or  Gabotville 
white ;  the  abdomen  is  silver  white,  sometimes  and  Ghicopee  Falls,  which  are  connected  by  a 
yellowish,  each  plate  marked  with  one  or  two  branch  railroad  2  miles  in  length,  uniting  with 
black  spots,  quadrilateral,  near  the  centre  if  the  GonnecticUt  River  railroad  at  Ghicopee. 
single  and  near  the  marmns  if  double,  giving  a  The  town  was  settled  about  1640,  and  until 
tessellated  appearance,  whence  the  specific  name  within  a  few  years  formed  the  northern  part  of 
calligasttr  gkYQn  by  Say  to  the  western  variety.  Springfield.     Its  growing  population  and  iuh 
In  a  specimen  8  feet  long,  the  head  was  11  lines,  portance  suggested  a  separate  incorporation  as 
body  80  inches,  and  the  tail  about  5  inches ;  early  as  1844,  but  no  active  measures  were 
the  abdominal  plates  198  to  208,  and  the  sub-  taken  in  the  matter  until  it  was  determined  to 
caudal  scales  47;  it  grows  to  the  length  of  5  erect  Springfield  into  a  city  in  1848,  when,  at 
feet.     It  is  perfectly  harmless;    fh)m  its  fre-  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
quenting  houses  and  dairies,  it  has  been  called  village,  who  would  be  taxed  to  support  the  new 
^^  house  snake''  and  ^'  milk  snake."    It  feeds  on  city  government  without  sharing  its  advantages, 
frogs,  toads,  mice,  insects,  and  small  birds.    It  the  legislature  set  off  under  the  name  of  Ghico- 
does  not  appear  to  be  found  below  lat.  87^  pee  the  territory  comprised  in  the  villages  of 
N.  ;  westward  it  extends  to  the  Mississippi ;  (%icopee  Falls,  Ghicopee  Street,  Gabotville,  and 
it  prefers  shady  and  rocky  places ;  in  the  south-  Willimansett.    The   township  thus  formed  is 
em  states  it  is  replaced  by  $cotophU  guttatus,  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  places 
— ^The  chicken  snake  of  the  south  is  scctophis  on  the  Gonnecticut  river.    It  contains  the  4 
quadrivitUUus  (Bd.  and  Gd.);    the  body   is  cotton  mills  of  the   Ghicopee  manufacturing 
very  long;  above,  a  greenish  day  color,  with  company  at  Ghicopee  Falls,  having  about  700 
4  longitudinal  brown  bands;  yellowish  beneath ;  looms,  and  a  capital  of  $700,000 ;  the  works  of 
scales  on  the  back  ridged,  on  the  sides  smooth ;  the  Massachusetts  arms  company,  in  the  same 
the  head  is  quite  distinct ;   the  tail  is  }  the  village,  having  a  capital  of  $70,000 ;  1  woollen 
whole  length.    In  a  specimen  4^  feet  long,  the  mill,  with  $85,000  capital ;   1  brass  foundery,  1 
head  was  1|  inches,  body  8^  feet,  and  tail  10  manufactory  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  ma- 
inches  ;  288  abdominal  plates  and  90  subcaudal  chinery,  1  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  1  of 
scales ;  it  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  7  feet,  ploughs,  1  of  brushes,  1  of  paper,  2  of  railroad 
It  is  found  from  North  Garolina  southward,  cars,  coaches,  &c.,  1  of  belting;  the  establish* 
and  to  the  Mississippi ;  it  destroys  rats,  young  ment  of  the  Ghioopee  boot  and  shoe  company, 
chickens,  and  small  animals,  but  its  bite  is  harm-  with  $8,000  capital ;    the  cotton  mills  of  the 
less  to  man ;  it  is  sometimes  found  on  trees.  Dwight  manufacturing  company,  having  $1,- 
GHIGKENS,  MomsB  Gasbt^s.    See  Petbel.  700,000  capital ;  and  the  extensive  gun,  sword, 
GHIGKERING,  Jonas,  an  American  piano-  bronze,  and  maohineiy  establishment  of  Uie 
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renders  it   admirablj  adapted   for  gniing.  banks  will  adadt  cxf  approach.    In  width  it 
Detached  ridses  and  isolated  monntainB  ap-  Tariee  from  200  to  600  reet,  and,  ezce|>t  wboi 
pear  here  and  there  on  the  platean,  seldom  swollen,  runs  at  the  rate  of  from  1^  to  2  m.  aa 
rising  more  than  1,600  feet  above  it,  and  in  no  hour.    The  largest  tribntary  of  the  Rio  Grande 
place  continnons.     Approaching  the  western  is  the  Oonchos.    This  stream  has  its  riae  in  the 
portion,  the  mountains  become  higher,  with  Sierra  Madre,  and  after  flowing  850  m.   di»- 
long  spnrs  Jutting  out  from  the  main  ridge,  charges  itself  near  Presidio  del  Norte.    In  its 
aeparatedbyloxnriant  and  wooded  valleys,  until  course  it  receives  the  rivers  Florido,  Boena- 
the  great  sierra  is  reached.    This,  at  its  high-  vista,    San   Pedro,    Chihuahua,  and  Balleza. 
est  point,  attains  an  elevation  of  about  8,500  whose  lengths  vaiy  from  60  to  120  m. ;  and 
feet  above  the  sea.    The  Sierra  Madre  is  a  these  again  receive  smaller  streams.  The  razni- 
oontinuation  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  chain,  fications  of  the  Conchos  and  its  many  tribu- 
which  IB  abruptly  broken  between  the  parallels  tariee  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water  u> 
of  81^  80'  and  82°  4ff  into  short  isolated  ridges  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  state. 
of  less  elevation.  These  ridges,  aa  well  as  those  The  valleys  adjacent  are  generally  productive. 
ftirUier  south,  generally  run  from  N.  W.  to  S.  In  the  mountains  on  the  west  several  rivers 
£.    Near  the  Guadalupe  pass,  lat  81^  20'  N.,  have  their  rise ;  these  are  the  San  Miguel,  Be- 
the  Sierra  Madre  again  rises  in  lofty  grandeur,  fngio,  Moris,  and  Papigochic    After  nniting 
and  presents  an  unbroken  ridge  for  more  than  with  larger  streams  they  flow  through   the 
800  m.  S.,  extending  thence  through  the  whole  states  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  and  discharge 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America.    There  is  no  their  waters  into  the  sea.    The  lakes  are  Gu2- 
available  pass  in   this   long   distance ;   even  man,  Santa  Maria,  and  Patos.   The  first  2  are 
narrow  mule  paths  are  only  found  in  a  few  brackish,  particularly  when   low,  the  latter 
places,  and  these  are  attended  with  so  much  fresh.    All  are  on  the  high  plateau,  and  beside 
danger  and  difficulty  that  they  are  but  little  the  water  they  receive  from  the  stteama  which 
used.     The    mountains  forming  the    Sierra  discharge  themselves  there,  get  large  aoceasions, 
Madre  are  weU  wooded  with  tall  pines,  oak,  in  consequence  of  the  basins  they  fill,  ftom  the 
walnut,  ash,  cedar,  4ec.    The  pines  grow  on  adjacent  plaius.    There  are  several  lesser  lakes 
the  higher  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  which  are  quite  salt^  except  after  rains.    Min- 
to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  Uie  sea;  the  eral  springs  are  also  common  in  many  parts  of 
other  kinds  of  trees  grow  below  these,  while  the  state,  but  none  are  particularly  noted  for 
in  the  intervening  valleys  and  along  the  water  medicinal  properties. — ^Tbe  climate  of  Ohihua- 
courses  are  found  the  never-failing  mesquite,  hua  Ls  temperate.    For  8  months  in  the  year 
the  sycamore,  Cottonwood,  and  willow.    The  there  is  a  continual  summer,  and  during  the  4 
plains  are  generally  without  trees,  although  in  remaining  months  the  temperature  is  much  like 
some  places  are  dwarfish  mesquites,  having  a  that  of  New  York  during  the  month  of  October, 
gnarled  and  diseased  appearance,  struggling  for  The  atmo6|>here  is  so  pure  that  the  meat  of 
life   in  the   parched   and  barren   soil — ^The  animals  dries  in  the  sun  without  putrefying, 
southern  portion  of  the  state  is  we]l  watered.  In  the  more  elevated  parts  there  is  more  cold, 
In  the  north  there  are  but  few  streams,  some  of  and  in  the  mountain  district  more  rain,  but  on 
which  become  entirely  dry  during  the   long  the  tableland,  which  constitutes  the  greater 
summer.    The  water  courses  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  the  rainy  season  lasts  only 
portion  are  the  Casas  Grandes,  or  San  Miguel,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.    Then 
Danta  Mari%  and  Carmen  rivers.     The  first  thestreams,lakes,andpond8fillup,  and  remain 
discharges  itself  into  Lake  Guzman,  the  second  full  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.    In  dry 
into  a  lake  of  its  name,  and  the  last  into  seasons  the  lesser  streams  become  entirely  dry. 
Lago  de  Patos.     The  Casas   Grandes  has  a  From  the  deficiency  of  rain,  agriculturista  de- 
course  of  200  m.,  and  runs  through  one  of  the  pend  entirely  upon  artificial  irrigation.     In- 
broadest  and  richest  alluvial  valleys   in   the  deed  there  can  be  no  agriculture  without  it 
state.    Com  and  wheat  are  there  ccdtivated  to  In  all  the  valleys  bordering  on  streams  the 
a  great  extent  and  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  water  is  led  through  a  canal,  sometimes  for 
state,  where  they  are  converted  into  meal  and  a  distance  of  10  or  15  m.,  as  on  the  Bio  Grande 
flour.    The  valleys  along  the  other  streams  are  at  £1  Paso ;  thence  by  lesser  ditches,  called 
inconsiderable.    The  Santa  Maria  has  an  extent  acequiat^  to  all  parts  of  the  ground.  Yineyards, 
of  nearly  200  m.,  and  the  Carmen  of  126.    On  corn  and  wheat  fields,  and  vegetable  gardens 
the  eastern  side  is  the  Bio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  are  alike  irrigated.    The  bottom  lands,  wliich 
Horte,  which,  having  its  source  in  the  Bocky  alone  are  susceptible  of  irrigation,  are  exceed- 
Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  fiows  to  the  gulf  of  ingly  fertile ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
Mexico,  and  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  complete  control  of  the  water,  the  most  abnnd- 
eastern  boundary  of  the  state.    This  river  re-  ant  crops  are  the  result,  and,  by  good  manage- 
oeives  large  accessions  of  water  in  April  and  ment,  two  crops  in  a  season.    The  plateau  fur> 
May  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  nishes  a  luxuriant  pasturage;  hence  the  nusing 
mountains,  when  it  sometimes  overflows  its  of  cattle  has  ever  been  one  of  the  great  industriM 
banks.    At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  or  when  resources  of  the  country.    Horses  and  mules, 
the  water  has  subsided,  the  river  is  fordable  for  cattle  and  sheep  thrive  well  on  the  short  grass 
the  greater  portion  of  its  length  wherever  its  of  the  plains;  while  the  granmia  grass  of  the 
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find  that  the  sUver  thus  obtained  pays  quite  as  bofitile  tribes  bave  been  the  rain  of  the  state, 
well  as  tbeir  rude  mining.     This  is  all  done  on  and  quite  depopulated  manj  portions  of  it.   The 
the  surface  bj  individaal  labor,  and  at  a  trifling  Tarahumaras  occupy  the  mountain  region  on 
expense.    With  the  approved  methods  of  smelt-  the  W.,  and  are  a  peaceable  tribe.    They  are 
ing,  the  refuse  matter  and  cinders  at  all  the  old  often  seen  in  the  markets  of  Ghtbukhoa  selling 
mines  might  be  worked  over  to  profit.    Gold  their  productions. — ^hi  the  N.  W.  part  of  the 
has  been  found  in  many  places.    The  greater  state,  20  m.  S.  of  Oorrelitos,  on  the  banks  of 
portion  at  present  is  gathered  by  mining  squisit-  the  Oasas  Grandes  river,  and  near  the  Til- 
ters,  who  make  use  of  the  rudest  matenals  and  lage  of  the  same  name,  are  interesting  mins 
methods  of  mining  to  effect  their  object.    At  of  the  habitations  of  an  ancient  aboriginal 
the  mines  of  Mnlatos  and  Jesus  Maria  it  has  people.    (See  Oasas  Gbakdxs.)    The   people 
long  been  procured.    That  of  Rosario  has,  even  who  selected   this   spot   for  tiieir  dwellings 
lately,  yielded  $10,000  a  week.    As  a  general  showed  much  sagacity,  as  it  is  near  one  of 
thing,  silver  mining  is  much  preferred  to  that  the  richest  v^eys  in  the  state.    From  the 
for  gold.    The  amount  of  the  mineral  produc-  traces  of  the  old  irrigating  canals  yet  diatinctly 
tions  of  the  state  is  subject  to  great  variations,  seen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  valley 
as  it  depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  mines,  was  brought  into  cultivation  by  these  ancient 
From  Garcia  Oonde^s  En&ayo  estadiatieo  (folio,  people.    These  ruins  are  of  the  same  char- 
Chihuahua,  1842)  we  take  the  following  statis-  acter  as  those  near  the  Pimos  villages,  on  the 
tics  of  the  production  of  silver  in  this  state  :  Gila,  and  those  further  N.,  on  the  8alinas  and 
During  the  period  of  24  years  from  1738  to  San  Francisco  rivers.  They  were  found  deserted 
1761  &ere  was  procured  8,428,278  marks  of  sil-  and  in  a  state  of  ruin  250  years  ago,  when  the 
ver,  or  $28,288,298.    This  was  the  periqd  of  Spaniardsfirst  entered  the  country. — ^Anezten* 
the  most  successful  working  of  the  Santa  Eula-  sive  commerce  was  formerly  carried  on  between 
lia  mine.    In  the  partidos  of  Chihuahua  and  St.  Louis  and  Chihuahua,  vm;  Santa  F6.    The 
Hidalgo,  but  2  of  the  12  into  which  the  state  is  course  of  trade  has  now  changed,  and  merchan- 
divided,  the  silver  mines  yielded  in  the  16  years  disc  is  sent  firom  our  commercial  cities  to  San 
between  1777  and  1708,  1,894,161  marks,  or  Antonio,  Texas,  and  thence  direct  to  Chihuahua 
$11,601,828.    Conde  does  not  give  the  results  Long  trains  of  wagons,  laden  with  goods,  now 
since  1798,  nor  does  he  give,  in  his  essay,,  the  regularly  pass  this  way,  thereby  reducing  tiie 
entire  product  of  all  the  mines  in  the  state,  land  transportation  more  than  \  in  distance. 
The  following  is  given  as  the  production  of  later  The  only  articles  of  export  from  Chihuahua  are 
years :  her  silver  and  gold«    The  state  is  noted  for  its 
uarki.      i>on«n^                   Marb.      Xkiom.  wuic  aud  braudy,  and  in  1854  produced  25,000 

1927 129,408    li.mjm  1888 iieisos     96361S  latter.    Dunng  the  present  year  (1868)  a  com- 
ing  }iH25    J^iH'^  ^®^ ^^^^     *^^®^  pany  has  been  formed  for  constructing  railroads 

^^ ^^^^^    ^'^^®  in  this  state,  which  has  received  most  liberal 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  production  of  silver  grants  from  the  government, 
and  gold  in  the  year  1836  was  $1,081,250.  This        CHIHUAHUA,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 

does  not  include  a  considerable  amount  extracted  Chihuahua,  lat.  28°  88'  N.,  long.  106°  80'  W., 

from  the  mines  on  the  borders  of  Sinaloa  and  So«  was  founded  Portly  before  the  year  1700  by 

nora  and  smuggled  out  of  the  state. — ^Amongthe  some  adventurers,  for  the  purpose  of  working 

wild  animals  of  Chihuahua  are   the  grisly,  the  rich  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.    During  tlie 

brown,  and  black  bears,  the  jaguar,  panther,  18th  century  it  was  much  more  populous  than  at 

cougar,  ocelot,  lynx,  wol^  coyote  or  prairie  present.    According  to  the  census  of  1883,  it 

wolf,  fox,  rabbit,  antelope,  the  black-tailed  and  contained  10,602  inhabitants ;  and  at  the  pres- 

red  deer,  raccoon,  skunk,  marmot,  squirrel,  A».  ent  time  (1868)  its  population  does  not  exceed 

The  larger  animals  are  chiefly  found  in  the  12,000.    This  cessation  of  prosperity  is  owing 

mountains.    The  beaver  still  exists  in  consid-  chieflytotheunsettledstate  of  the  country  for  the 

arable  numbers  on  the  Rio  Grande.    The  bar-  last  80  years.  T¥ith  the  general  expulsion  of  the 

ren  plains  abound  in  moles,  rats  and  mice,  as  well  Spaniards  which  took  place  i^ter  the  revolution, 

as  in  reptiles.    Among  the  latter  are  lizards  of  this  city,  in  common  with  every  other  in  Mexico, 

an  endless  variety,  homed  frogs,  tarantulas,  cen-  lost  its  most  active,  enterprising,  and  intelligent 

tipedes,  scorpions,  and  snakes.    Hany  of  these  citizens.  Host  of  its  wealth,  too,  was  then  ta^en 

are  enormous.    Few  birds  are  found,  except  in  away.  After  this  the  mines,  which  had  yielded 

the  mountains  or  in  the  woods  along  the  mar-  an  amount  of  silver  dmost  unparalleled,  were 

gin  of  streams. — The  Indian  tribes  of  the  state  imperfectly  worked  and  many  abandoned.  The 

are  the  Comanches,  the  Apaches,  and  the  Tarar  rural  population,  thus  deprived  of  its  chief  de- 

bumaras.  The  Comanches  cross  the  Rio  Grande  pendence,  the  haciendas  and  ranchos  which 

in  large  numbers  and  devastate  the  haciendas  dotted  the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  valley,  met 

of  their  stock ;  but  few  have  a  permanent  res-  the  same  &te.    In  this  way  Chihuahua  has 

idence  within  its  borders.    The  Apaches  carry  greatly  decreased  in  wealth,  in  commerce,  and 

on  the  same  depredations  from  the  N.,  often  in  general  prosperity.    The  city  stands  in  a 

committing  murders  and  carrying  off  cattle  broad  plain,  and  partly  in  the  valley  of  a  creek 

within  a  mile  of  the  capital  of  the  state^   These  of  the  same  name.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with 
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Stoiy,'*  "wliich  tttraoted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  a  newspaper  belonging  to  the  Ameriofla 

Later  in  life  one  of  her  aubseqnent  works  ia  alayeiy  society,  and  devoted  to  the  diasemiiia- 

dedicated  to  her  brother,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Oonvers  tion  of  its  views.    She  gave  at  onee  a  ziatne 

Francis,  of  Harvard  nniversitj,  ^  to  whose  earljr  and  character  to  the  new  pape^  of  whidb   she 

inflaence,^'  she  says,  ^I  owe  my  early  love  of  remained  editor,  assisted  by  Mr.  Child,  for  3 

Htoratarc"  It  is  to  the  writing  of  **  Hobomok,*'  years.    In  its  oolnmns  she  commenced  a  series 

in  whic^  she  received  his  enconragement,  that  of  ^*  Letters  from  New  York,"  which^  iKith 

she  here  probably  allndes.    The  Indian  story  others  written  snbseqnent  to  her  withdrawal 

was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  "The  Rebels,  a  from  the  editorship  of  the  "Standard,*'  ^were 

Tale  of  tiie  Revolution.^'  The  scene  was  laid  in  collected  into  2  volumes   in  1848-^4.     Since 

Massachusetts,  and  some  of  the  characters  were  that  time  she  has  published  several  voltnnefl 

the  historical  men  of  tiiat  period.    The  book  of  stories  for  children,  a  literary  speciality  in 

has  long  been  out  of  print,  but  for  several  years  which  she  has  been  eminently  suooesedEuL     In 

it  held  its  place  as  a  standard  noveL  the  times  1858  she  wrote  and   published  the  *'  life  of 

and  the  events  with  which  it  dealt,  the  spirit  in  Isaac  T.  Hopper,''  a  £Viend,  of  whose  family 

which  they  were  treated,  giving  it  a  strong  hold  she  was  an  inmate  during  her  rendence  in  New 

upon  the  p<^ular  esteem.    A  speech  which,  in  York.    But  her  most  important  work  of  later 

accordance  with  the  example  of  sober  historians,  years  is  the  "Progress  of  Relinons  Ideas,"  in 

Who  never  write  fiction,  she  put  into  the  mouth  8  volumes  (New  York^  1855).    To  this  she  has 

of  James  Otis,  for  many  years  fired  the  patriot-  devoted  many  years  of  a  thoughtful  and  labori- 

ism  of  the  boys  of  that  day,  and  was  believed  by  ous  retirement,  and  gives  in  it  the  results  of 

them,  and  many  who  listened  to  their  ardent  long  and  earnest  study,  and  of  firm  and  con- 

declamation,  to  have  been  the  words  which  scientious  convictions.    Mrs.  Child  is  still  living 

actually  fell  from  the  lips  of  that  patriot    A  in  Haasachusetts,  and  is  in  the  foil  vigor  of  a 

sermon  of  Whitefield's  was  also  given  in  this  matured  intellect. 

volume,  and  that  as  well  as  the  speech  was       OHILDEBERT,  a  Merovingian  king  of  the 
submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  the  New  England  Franks,  the  8d  son  of  Clovis  and  the  2d  c^ 
school  books,  where  it  passed  for  a  genuine  Clotilda,  died  in  558.     On  the  death  of  his 
sermon  of  the  great  preacher.    In  1826  she  father  in  511,  he  became  king  of  Paris  as  his 
commenced  a  monthly  magazine,  under  the  title  share  of  the  patrimony,  participated  in  the  con- 
of  the    "Juvenile  Miscellany,"  which  for  8  quest  ofBurgundy,  and  subsequently  crossed  the 
years  was  under  her  management.    She  pub-  ^yr6n6es  and  took  Pamplona.    He  was  the 
liahed  a  cookery  book,  under  the  title  of  *^  The  founder  of  the  celebratea  church  of  St.  Ger- 
Frugal  Housewife,"  which  later  and  more  ambi-  main  des  Pr^s,  in  Paris.    He  died  childless,  and 
tious  publications  upon  the  same  subject  have  his  kingdom  was  united  to  that  of  his  brother 
not  displaced.  In  Oct.  1828,  she  was  married  to  Clotaire  I.,  king  of  Soissons.    Two  other  Me- 
Mr.  David  Lee  ChUd  of  Massachusetts.  In  1881,  rovingian  princes  of  the  same  name  are  to  be 
the  ^  Girls'  Own  Book,"  and  the  '*  Motheni*  found  among  the  r&UfainScmts, 
Book,"  testified  to  the  strong  interest  she  felt  in       CHILDREN,  John  Gbobob,  an  English  dec- 
practical  education.  About  this  time  the  modem  trician,  born  at  Feroz  Hall,  Tunbridge,  May  18, 
anti-slavery  movement,  which  was  initiated  by  1777,  died  Jan.  1, 1852,  was  educated  at  Cam- 
'William  Doyd  Grarrison,  was  commenced  in  bridge  for  the  cnurch,  but  his  wife  dying,  he 
Boston.    It  was  a  very  unpopular  cause,  but  travelled  for  some  time  in  the  south  of  Europe 
Mrs.  Child  identified  herself  with  it  at  the  be-  and  the  United  States,-  and  then  devoted  himsdf 
jginning,  and  has  never  fiiltered  in  what  she  con-  wholly  to  scientific  pursuits.    In  1808  he  pub- 
ceived  to  be  her  duty  in  this  respect    One  of  lished  in  the  ^^Philosophical  Transactions^*  an 
the  first  distinctive  anti-slavery  books  was  her  account  of  a  series  of  eiperiments  made  with  a 
*^  Appeal  in  behalf  of  that  class  of  Americans  voltaic  battery  of  unusual  dimensions,  namely,  of 
callea  Africans,"  In  which  she  advocated  the  20  pairs  of  plates,  each  4  feet  by  2,  the  r^ult 
immediate  emancipation  of  th^  blacks,  as  the  being  confirmatory  of  Davy^s  view,  that  inten* 
right  of  the  slave  and  the  duty  of  the  master,  sity  increases  with  the  number  of  plates,  and 
and  as  in  accordance  with  reason,  expediency,  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  the  extent  of 
and  an  enlightened  recognition  of  religious  truth,  surface.  In  1 815  he  continued  the  subject  in  the 
This  is  her  largest  and  most  comprehensive  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  relating  among 
work  upon  the  subject  of  slavery ;  but  it  was  other  interesting  results  the  conversion  of  iron 
followed  up  in  subsequent  years  by  various  into  steel  by  union  with  diamond.  Subsequent- 
smaller  publications  of  a  similar  character,  ly  he  discovered  a  method  of  extracting  nlver 
The  condition  and  the  character  of  woman  in  va-  from  its  ore,  without  amalgamation,  and  sold 
rious  ages  of  the  world  were  also  considered  by  the  right  to  some  South  American  mining  com- 
ber in  the  biographies  of  various  individuals  of  panics.    Beside  the  papers  above  mentioned,  he 
different  ages,  and  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  published  translations  of  Berzelius  "On  the 
subject  in  a  work  of  2  volumes.    In  1836  she  blowpipe,"  and  Th^nard  *^0n  Chemical  Anal- 
published  "PhUothea,"  a  Grecian  romance,  of  yses;"  also  assisted  to  establish  and  edit  the 
the  time  of  Pericles  and  Asnasia.    In  1841  Mrs.  "  Zoological  Journal."    He  was  for  some  years 
Child  removed  to  New  Yorlc  to  take  charge  as  secretary  of  the  royal  society,  and  one  of  the 
editor  of  the  **  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard^'^  librarians  of  the  natural  history  department  ia 
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territorj  the  onlj  yery  lofty  peajc  known  is  the 
volcano  of  Llnllaillaco^  which  Dr.  Philippi  states 
at  not  for  from  21,000  feet  high.  Few,  if  any, 
of  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  western  continent 
exceed  this  height.  Gleographers  enumerate  11 
passes  over  the  Andes,  from  Ohili  into  the  Ar- 

gentine  confederation,  one  or  two  of  which, 
owever,  rest  on  tradition;  2  others,  though 

PAtSaS  OP  THB 


practicable,  and  indeed  comparatively 
not  used  on  account  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  vicinity;  others  still  are  objec- 
tionable for  their  great  length  or  their  liability 
to  being  obstructed  by  snow.  Of  the  Trhole 
number  only  2  are  now  passable  by  wagons. 
The  following  table  gives  these  passea,  with 
their  locality  and  elevation : 

Cbxlxah  Ahsb. 


NuM  of  Pua. 


Porteiuelo  Come  Cftballo. . 
Fortezaelo  Dofla  Ana 

lagnna  pass 

Cambre  "paaa 

Portello,  E.  psn. 


Portollo  de  los  Piaqaenes. 
Pass  of  Antaoo 


Pass  of  Planohon.. 
Pass  of  Loa  Patos. 
Pass  of  La  Debesa. 

Nov 


8.  Uk 


W 


86* 

61' 


LoDC-W. 

ruG'wkli. 


>•  20' 

r  IS- 


near  Do&a  Aiuu 


82'  49' 
88-  85' 

W         tt 

87*  or 


70'  07' 
69'  46' 

71*  08' 


14,029 
14,849 

14,920 

12,488 
12,666 
14,815 
18,862 

6,500 


near  Tupungato 


ReraaikA, 


Visited  bT  Pro£  Domejko. 

U  M  U 

This  and  tbe  2  preceding  can  onlj  be  naed  In  tlM  sniiiBMr 
months^ 


Tbere  are  2  roads  over  tbe  culminating  point 

These  can  only  be  passed  in  safety  fbr  S  months  In  somoMr. 

This,  bnt  for  tbe  Indians,  would  be  tbe  easleat  paaa  oTsr 
'  the  Andes.    Wagons  can  cross  it 
g,  MA        This  is  near  Antaco,  and  would  be  verr  easy  bat  for  tbe 
^^  1 1ndian  tribes. 

A  very  long  and  cinmitons  pass  in  Aoonesgna,  naed  only  by 
droyers  of  cattle. 

Mentioned  by  Mlers,  bnt  not  now  travelled  or  known.    It 
must  have  been  quite  direct,  but  over  very  lofty  mountala^ 


near  K  Todos  los  Santos. . . . .  ]  erSdby^w.^''*"'^'  and  said  to  be  capable  of  1>elng  trav 


— ^The  lakes  of  Ohili  are  nnmerons,  bnt  few  of 
them  are  very  large.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  salt  ponds  or  coves  near  the  coast,  they 
are  bodies  of  fresh  water,  accnmnlated  in  the 
valleys,  high  np  in  the  central  range  or  the 
Andes.  The  largest  is  Llanqnihne,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  in  the  province  of  Yaldivia ;  it 
is  nearly  triangular,  80  m.  long,  and  22  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Near  it,  and  lying  in  the 
same  plain,  are  Todos  los  Santos,  or  Esmeralda, 
18  m.  long  and  6  "wide,  and  Llanqaihne,  or 
Bnpanco,  24  m.  long  and  4  broad.  Puychne, 
a  short  distance  N.  of  this,  is  a  trifle  larger ;  ana 
some  10  or  12  m.  farther  N.  is  Banco,  a  very 
irregnlar  shaped  lake,  82  m.  long  and  18  broad. 
Immediately  £.  of  Yaldivia  are  5  smaU  lakes, 
which  form  the  head  waters  of  the  Valdivia 
river  ;  near  lat.  89^  is  Villa  Rica  or  Llauqnen, 
which  covers  more  than  100  sq.  m.  In  the 
province  of  Concepcion  there  are  2  lakes,  Guil- 
letne,  with  a  surface  of  abont  50  sq.  m.,  lying  high 
up  in  the  Andes,  and  La  Li^ja,  celebrated  for  its 
picturesque  scenery,  and  for  the  beautiful  fall, 
a  miniature  Niagara,  in  its  outlet  a  short  dis- 
tance below.  North  of  these  there  are  no  lakes 
deserving  the  name,  but  small  collections  of 
yater,  the  product  of  the  melting  snows  drained 
mto  extinct  craters,  covering  a  surface  of 
from  8  to  20  sq.  ra.,  diversify  the  rugged 
scenery  of  the  rough  granite  masses  of  the 
Andes.— The  rivers  of  Chili  are  dl  of  incon- 
siderable length,  rising  in  the  Andes,  and  find- 
ing their  way  by  numerous  waterfalls  and  rap- 
ids to  the  Pacific.  When  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  mountain  snows,  they  discharge  large 
amounts  of  water,  and  no  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  alluvium,  gravel,  and  even  the  debris  of 
rocks,  into  the  Pacific,  and  almost  all  of  them 
have,  in  consequence,  considerable  bars  at  their 
mouths.    The  following  are  the  principal  riv- 


ers :  The  Biobio  rises  in  an  extinct  volcano  m 
the  extreme  E.  of  the  Andes,  lat  88^  15',  and 
takes  a  general  N.  W.  direction,  receiving  8  coa- 
siderable  affluents,  the  Lf^a,  DuquecA,  and  Ber- 
gam,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  220  m.  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Pacific,  in  lat.  86** 
60'.    Like  the  other  rivers  of  the  country,  it 
has  a  sand  bar  at  its  mouth,  which  prevents  ves- 
sels of  any   considerable   draught  of  water 
from  ascending  it     Inside  the  bar  there  ia 
water  enough  for  large  shipping.    A  canal  hss 
been  projected  from  the  bay  of  Talcahnano 
into  the  river  above  the  bar  to  obviate  this 
difficulty.     The  river  is  nav^ble  as  &r  as 
Nacimiento,  nearly  100  m.    The  Manle  rises 
in  the  Andes,  in  lat  86°  10'  S.,  and  has  a 
nearly  due  W.  course  of  about   160  m.;  it 
is   navigable   for   small   craft   about  70   m. 
TheValdivia  rises  in  Lake  Guanegue,  in  lat  89^ 
46',  and  has  a  W.  S.  W.  course ;  its  length  is 
about  100  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  60  m. 
The  Imperitd  rises  in  the  Andes  by  several 
sources,  in  the  vicinityof  the  parallel  of  88' 
80' ;  its  course  is  S.  W*.  and  W. ;  its  length 
about  160  m.,  of  which  about  80  are  naviga- 
ble.   The  Tolten  rises  in  Lake  Villa  Bica,  lat 
89^  6'  8. ;  its  course  is  nearly  due  W. ;   its 
length  is  about  60  miles ;  it  is  navigable,  but 
not  navigated  on  account  of  the  ferocious  In- 
dians on  its  banks.    The  Bueno  rises  by  2  prin- 
cipal sources,  in  2  lakes  of  the  Andes,  lat  40^ 
60'  and  40°  40' ;  it  has  a  course  of  about  110 
m.,  of  which  20  are  navigable.    The  other  con- 
siderable streams,  none  of  which,  however,  are 
navigable,  are  the  Maypu,  the  Bapel,  the  ltata> 
the  Aconcagua,  the  Mataquito,  the  Limari,  tbe 
Ooquimbo,  the  Huasco,  and  the  Oopiapo.    Tbe 
las^  though  at  times  a  considerable  stream,  is 
often  dry  in  summer. — There  are  but  few  good 
harbors  on  the  coast  of  Ohili,  though  in  the 


lieots.  GtUiflS  andMaorae.    There  are  S  draw-*  mnoh  propertj,  bnt  did  not  destroy  life ;  ihe 

backs  to  this  delightfhl  climate,  the  Tiolent  great  earthquake  of  1780,  which,  either   bj 

winds  and  hnrricaDea  which  occur  at  some  sea-  tiie  shook  itself,  or  by  the  huge  aea  'wtLves 

sons,  and  the  earthquakes.  During  the  summer  which   it   occasioned,    destroyed  Yalpamisa, 

months,  northerly  wmds,  known  as  temporales^  Berena,    Ooncepdon,  Ooquimbo,   and    indeed 

occasionally  blow  in  violent  gusts,  sometimes  every  village  on  the  coast  net  ween  Oonoepcion 

for  2  or  8  days,  and  are  then  followed  by  seve-  and  Co^uimbo,  and  overthrew  the  churches,  and 

ral  weeks  of  pleasant  weather.    There  is  usual-  in  Santiago  over  100  persons  lost  their  li-res; 

ly  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  8.  W.  between  the  that  of  1761,  by  which  the  city  of  Oonoepcion 

hours  of  10  and  8  in  the  day  during  the  sum-  was  a  third  time  destroyed,  and  ChiUan  and 

mer,  and  the  force  of  this  breeze  on  the  moun-  Santiago  were  nearly  prostrated  ;  Jmua   Fer- 

tains  is  terrific.    Of  the  earthquakes,  we  will  nandez  was  also  overwhelmed  with  the  waves^ 

speak  more  at  length  presently.    The  dimate,  and  40  of  its  colonists,  including  the  govemor 

though  so  delightful,  seems  to  predispose  the  in-  and  his  wife,  were  drowned ;  that  of  17&,  which 

habitants  to  apathy  and  indolence,  the  dolcefar  caused  conuderable  damage  at  Santiago ;  that 

nients  of  Italy.    The  Ohilians  are  not  a  long^  of  1819,  which  destroyed  Gopiapo ;  that  of  1822, 

lived  people ;  pulmonary  diseases,  affections  of  which  overthrew  the  greater  part  of  Valparaiso^ 

the  heart  and  liver,  and  epidemic  dvsentery  Qnillota,Mellipila,  and  Oasabumca,  and  did  great 

prove  fatal  to  great  numbeo^  and  reduce  the  injury  to  Santiago  and  the  a^'acent  towns; 

average  duration  of  human  life  there  to  a  lower  nearly  200  lost  their  lives,  and  many  othen 

point  than  in  more  variable  climates.    How  far  were  wounded ;  that  of  1829,  by  whioh  oc»n- 

these  diseases  may  be  dependent   on   other  paratively  littie  mischief  was  done;    that  of 

causes  than  dimate,  it  maybe  difficult  to  ascer-  1886,  by  which  Ooncepdon  was  a  fourth  time 

tam.^Ohili  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  destroyed,  and  Talcahuano,  Los  Angeles,  Tum- 

land  of  earthquakes.    Whether  these  phenom*  bel,  Oauquenes,  and  Oonstitudon  were  levelled, 

ena  are  due  to  the  great  number  of  active  vol-  and  about  200  persons  were  killed ;   that  c^ 

canoes  which  are  fou|id  along  its  eastern  bor-  1887,  which  destroyed  the  cMj  of  Valdivia ; 

der,  or  to  other  causes  not  yet  understood,  it  is  that  of  Nov.  1849,  less  marked  by  rain ;  that 

certain  that  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Andes,  and  of  Dec.  1850,  which  produced  great  damage  st 

that  portion  of  it  in  particular  lying  between  Santiago  and  its  vicinity ;  and  tiiat  of  April  8, 

28°  and  45^  S.  latitude,  is  visited  by  more  1851,  which  injured  a  great  nvmber  of  -peirscaia 

earthquakes  than  any  other  known  region  of  and   churches   at   Santiago,  Yalparaiso,   and 

the  earth.    The  inhabitants  have  2  words  by  many  of  the  intervening  villages. — The    to- 

whichihey  designate  the  phenomena:  temblarstj  pographical   structure   of   Ohili   implies   the 

slight  and  partial  agitations  of  the  sur&ce,  which  continuation  of  similar  geological  formations 

rarely  or  never  do  any  serious  damage,  and  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  following  the  range 

terremotos^  or  violent  upheavings  and  osdlla-  of  its  mountain  chains.    Those  of  the  Andes 

tions,  which  destroy  buildings,  peril  life,  and  have   already  been  noticed  in  pp.  544  and 

sometimes  involve  whole  dties  in  ruin.    The  545  of  vol.  i.  of  this  work.    The  belt  of  coun- 

temhloret  are  so  frequent  as  to  pass  unnoticed,  try  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast^  rang- 

rarely  even  ftumishing  material  for  a  news-  ing  from  80  to  100  m.  in  width,  is  trav^ved, 

paper  paragraph.    The  record  of  25  months'  S.  of  lat.  81°,  bv  numerous  longitudinal  ridgea, 

observation  at  La  Serena,  in  the  proyince  of  called  the  Ooroilleras  of  the  coast,  which  are 

Ooquimbo,  between  1849  and  1852,  shows  156  panitic.    Further  N.  these   spurs  are  more 

diocks  in  that  period,  though  the  great  earth-  irregular  in  their  direction,  and  are  covered 

quake  of  April,  1851,  and  the  repeated  shocks  in  great  part  with  barren  sands,  showing  no 

which  followed,  were  not  included.    Of  these,  trace  of  vegetation.    This  N.  portion  is  of  im- 

not  more  than  2  or  8  could  be  put  down  as  ter'  portance  for  its  vidnable  mines  of  ores,  while 

remoioi.  At  Santiago,  in  82  months,  there  were  a  strip  along  the  S.  coast,  from  Oonoepcion  to 

180,  of  which  4  were  very  severe.    The  num-  tiie  island  of  Ohiloe,  contains  the  principal 

ber  increases,  evidentiy,  in  a  rapid  ratio,  as  the  mines  of  bituminous  coal  worked  in  South  Amer- 

observer  proceeds  northward,  tnough  in  gene-  ica.    The  country  between  the  Andes  and  the 

ral  those  of  central  Ohili  are  most  severe.   Of  coast  is  particularly  interesting  to  geologists  for 

the  great  earthquakes,  16  of  peculiar  severi^  the  evidences  it  presents  of  several  suocesdve 

are  recorded,  in  nearly  all  of  whieh  there  was  elevations,  which  it  has  experienced  within 

oonriderable  destruction  of  life  and  property,  modem  times.  Some  of  these  are  historical,  as 

via. :  that  of  1570,  which  destroyed  Ooncepdon,  that  of  1822,  when  the  coast  at  Yalpanuso,  and 

the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  infimt  colony,  for  many  leagues  N.  and  S.  of  it,  was  npufted 

and  in  which  2,000  persons  perished ;  that  of  about  6  feet.   The  bed  of  shells  and  sea  pebbles 

1647,  which  destroyed  the  city  of  Santiago,  whidi  marked  its  former  beach  is  now  that 

and  in  which  1,000  persons  and  60,000  head  of  distance  above  tiie  reach  of  the  highest  tides ; 

cattie  peridied ;  that  of  1657,  which  again  de-  and  a  succession  of  similar  collections  of  shells 

stroyed  Ooncepdon  and  brought  the  sea  over  of  species  belonging  to  the  coast,  accompanying 

it  but  was  attended  with    but    small    loss  terraces  found  further  inland,  and  at  higher 

of  life;  that  of  1688,  which  destroyed  a  part  levels,  indicate  as  many  as  5  uplifts  of  this  dbai^ 

of  Saodtiago;   that  of  1722,  which  inijured  aoter,  bat  of  much  greater  height^  the  diffi^renoe 
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tions  of  its  sorfiusd  covered  by  lofty  and  precip-  more  numerotia.  The  raptarei^  embraomg  the 
itoQs.  mountaina,  too  cold  for  vegetation,  or  too  condor,  the  vultures,  hawka,  and  owls,  are 
scantily  covered  with  earth  to  snstain  it ;  the  largely  represented.  The  great  order  of  in- 
desertaof  the  north,  where  rain  never  falls;  the  tumyrm  has  nameroos  representatives  of  its 
large  tracts  covered  by  the  primitive  forest  every  tribe  and  fiunily,  many  of  them  of  anperb 
trees,  so  huge  and  dense  that  the  settler  de*  plumage,  and  some  of  wonderful  powers  of 
spairs  of  felling  them ;  and  tJie  districts  inhab-  song.  The  dove  and  pigeon  tribes  are  also 
ited  by  warlike  Indian  tribes,  must  all  be  deduct-  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  waders 
ed  from  the  account ;  and  the  remainder  forms  (^rallatoret)  and  swimmers  (tuUatoret)  are  al- 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  area  of  the  state,  most  numberless,  several  of  the  species  being 
Tet  the  soil,  when  capable  of  tillage,  is  so  fer-  peculiar  to  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
tile  and  yields  crops  so  abundant,  that  Chili  Among  the  fishes,  we  find  8  species  of  the 
exports  very  consiaerable  amounts  of  cereals  perch  tribe,  all  new ;  1  of  the  atherinicUB^  the 
and  meats  to  Oalifornia  and  other  countries,  kingfish ;  8  of  the  iiluridm^  one  a  new  genus 
Of  its  provinces,  2,  Atacama  and  Coquimbo,  and  species ;  2  clupeidc^  both  new,  one  a  new 
do  not  grow  a  sufficiency  of  grain  or  cattle  for  species  of  the  shad ;  1  eheirodon^  a  new  penns 
home  consumption;  but  the  other  11  not  only  of  the  eharacini  fiimily,  and  a  new  mvzmcHd, 
supply  themselves  and  these,  but  exported  in  having  an  affinity  with  the  lamprey  eel  of  our 
1850  12,698,545  worth  of  cereals,  ana  in  1857  northern  waters.  Crustaceans  and  mollnsks 
$2,242,854.  The  wheat  crop  of  1650  was  esti-  are  abundant,  especially  in  ChUoe  and  the  other 
mated  at  11,250,000  busheJs;  the  number  of  southern  provinces,  but  have  not  been  very 
horned  cattle  was  1,125,000,  and  281,250  were  fully  examined.  The  chonos,  a  peculiar  species 
•laughtered  that  year.  Charqui^  or  beef  dried  of  oyster,  exists  in  great  quantities  along  the 
in  the  sun,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  ex-  coast,  and  forms  a  favorite  dish  with  the  in- 
port  as  well  as  of  home  consumption.  Santi-  habitants. — Chili  is  divided  into  18  provinces, 
ago,  Valparaiso,  Concepcion,  Kuble,  and  Chiloe  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  several  de- 
are  the  provinces  which  export  the  largest  partments  and  districts.  There  are  beside  3 
quantity  of  agricultural  products.  The  princi-  colonies.  The  following  table  gives  the  popu- 
pal  grains  grown  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  lation  of  Chili  in  1858,  according  to  the  oensus 
maize ;  rye  does  well,  but  is  not  grown  because  taken  Bee.  81, 1857 : 
there  is  no  demand  for  it  Beans  are  a  very  rrarineM.  pep. 
large  and  important  cron,  and  peas  are  exten-  ^S^;::::::;-  ^ 

sively  cultivated.    In  the  southern  provinces    AooncAgaa isi,654 

potatoes  of  excellent  quality  are  grown.  Kuble,    SJ??^;^: ftSJii 

Concepcion,  V aldivia,  and  Chiloe  produce  large  con^^n'. '. ".*.'.*' \\\\  i2a|28i 

quantities  of  timber  and  lumber.    Many  of  the  Coqaimbo ...'.'.'..'.'...  i  I9,99i 

fcpMt  tm»  of  OhUi  .re  of  great  yalne  for  iTq^SST.^Juf  f:    8,^6 
building  and  ornamental  purposes.    The  arau« 

caria,  a  species  of  pine,  Uie  alerce,  a  cypress,  This  shows  an  increase  of  119,199  since  the 

with  a  dark  rich  heart-wood,  the  roble,  tiqui,  census  taken  at  the  end  of  1854.    We  subjoin  a 

roafiu,  muermo,  and  mayten  are  all  valuable  ^^^  ^^  ^®  principal  occupations  of  the  people, 

and  durable  woods.    The  coligue,  a  species  of  according  to  the  census  of  Dec.  31, 1857 : 

bamboo,  is  in  very  considerable  demand  for  iim.       womm. 

thatching  roofs.— The  animals  of  Chili  are  not  S?T5*fl**'  «>m»ewUl  pawuiu.  ii,i60          aos 

au         ^r  *v^ A-  >i.     ^  Plcld  laborers 184,&61  S»S 

as  numerous  as  those  of  the  countries  east  of        Mioen n,480  sis 

the  Andes.    The  mammals  are  comparatively  Devoted  tohu8i)indJTrV.".V.*.' *.!'.!  xo|749        1,019 

few.  M.  Gay,  an  eminent  Chilian  naturalist,  ISSSSS::::::::::::::::::::::     T7      :::: 

enumerates  7  species  of  cheiroptera^  mostly  of  maxkrj  men. '.r.'.'.'.'.'.'.!*.'.'.l '.'.'.!    a,868 

the  bat  tribe;  12  species  of  jamtwni,  embrai^  ^^«;  -^-^^^i^^::::-;-     *??     ^i^^ 

ms  4  of  the  cat  tnbe,  8  foxes,  1  weasel,  2         Bervuite 18,684       i«,8W 

pJecats,  the  nutria,  and  the  otter;  6  snecies  of        5^!?^*" ^a'JJI  ^^ 

the  phoeidoj  embracing  the  seal  and  his  con-  jSSm ."*.*.*.'.*.*.'.!.'.'.*. 7. V.V. ".*/.*.    s^sTft         V.V. 

geners ;  1  marsupial,  the  didelphye  elegans,  pe-         Hnieteen*. . .  .* '..'.'.    8|s65 

culiar  to  ChiH;   12  genera  and  25  species  of         ^^  ^  •p*°'»*°« Jg       JJ;^ 

rodents,  of  which   12  belong  to  the  mouse  Deyotod' to 'wiMhingdotboik !!.'.'        9       I9)9cs 

family;  the  chinchilla  and  its  oongenerSi  *and         Ji^°®,",v 1»??? 

-V  A  •  vi^'i.       mt-  1  Muiiial  laborers 9,111  .... 

the  cavy  or  mountain  rabbit.    There  are  only         weayera 904       M,89i 

2  species  of  the  edentata^  the  dasypus   and         Bmith8..'.'.V..... '...'. 9,^         .... 

pichiciego,  the  latter  a  very  rare  animal,  found         TaUon 8,488  6 

only  in  Chili.    There  are  8  ruminants,  the  gua-  The  foreign  population  was  estimated  in  1854 

naco,  the  largest  of  the  llama  tribe,  and  2  of  at  19,669,  viz.:  11,824  natives  of  the  Argentine 

thedeer  tribe,  the  pudu  and  the  gaamul.  There  confederation,  680  Americans,  599  Peruvians, 

are  4  species  of  eetacea^  2  dolphins,  the  sperm  1,934  English,  1,929  Germans,  1,650  French, 

whale,  and  the  right  whale.     There  are  11  915  Spaniu^  899  Italians,  168  Portuguese. 

QMoies  of  reptiliOf  5  of  which  are  saurians,  4  and  71  Chinese.    To  these  should  be  added 

ophidiaos,  1  frog,  and  1  toad.    The  birds  are  the  tribes  of  independent  Indians,  of  whom 


MagelUnlo  oolonj..  iSt 

Maule 168,S()T 

Nnble 110^19 

Santiwo S98,ns 

Tolca 84.461 

Valdivla 81,>B8 

Yalparalao 1»4,€U0 

Total  population.  1,S56^4S 
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Atacama. .. 
Ooqulmbo. 
AeoDcasoa. 
YalpanuBo 
Banttago  .. 

Talca 

Maale , 

Nnble 

ConoepdoB 
Areaco. ... 
Taldlvla  .. 
Cblloe  .... 

Totala. 


8 


o 
O 


SB,56T 

119,991 

191,6M 

194,600 

298,118 

906.919 

84,461 

168307 

110,919 

129,281 

48,996 

81,988 

66,748 
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20 
86 
87 
14 
45 
49 
24 
44 
22 
44 
20 
22 
28 


V. 

608 
1,286 
1,122 

472 
1,988 
1,660 

909 
1,866 

661 
1,684 

684 

662 
1,890 


14,866 


r. 

482 
837 
468 
108 
866 
616 
151 
629 
165 
516 
186 
147 
288 
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18 

2 

17 
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2 
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8 
8 
2 
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260 
291 
124 
725 
974 
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140 

209 

88 

65 

:29 

20 


8,049 


F. 

20 
194 

446 
601 

64 
29 
97 
184 
26 


1,511 
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M. 

10 

105 

26 

282 

7 

251 

66 

641 

95 

1,425 

86 

647 

18 

91 

18 

287 

10 

68 

84 

128 
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7 

28 

88 

1,452 

862 

"^840' 

r. 

862 

89 

889 

76 

106 

46 

1,070 

97 

1,117 

167 

174 

85 

195 

89 

108 

68 

128 

86 

140 

81 

85 

24 

87 

88 

66 

68 

8,917 


857 


& 


968 
1,858 
1,497 
1,888 
4,8Sr 
2,997 
1,140 
1,811 

802 
1,786 

749 

809 
8,862 


744 


1,634 

8;4d4 

790 
410 
661 


237 
1S4 


28,254  I  ia097 


Table  II.— Spscial  BcnooLi. 
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I 
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1 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

♦2 

•  • 

a  a 
a  a 

•  • 

• 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

14 

•  a 
fl  • 

•  a 
a  a 

1 

•  a 
a  a 
a  • 

♦2 

a  m 
a  ■ 
a  a 
a  a 

2 

g. 

i 

•  a 
a  • 
a  ■ 

160 

a  a 

•  • 
a  • 
a  ■ 

lao 

1 
li 

o-S 
1 

i 

•  a 
a    ■ 

•  • 

98 

a  • 

17 

a  • 
■  a 

115 

1 
1 

t 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

1 

•  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 

1 

i 

I 

i 

•  a 

•  • 

•  a 

20 

•  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 

20 

in 

I 

•s 

Ooqulmbo 

8 
2 

1 

4 
1 
1 
8 
8 

118 
71 
88 

509 
26 

•  • 

145 
186 

a  • 
a  • 

•  • 

1 

•  a 

1 

a  • 
a  • 

2 

a  • 
a  a 
•  a 

4 

a  a 

■  a 

■  a 
a  a 

•  « 

AftOTiiHMma^ 

ValpanuflO -■,- 

BaniiaffO. ^ 

117 

Oolwhagfia 

■  a 

Talca 

•  a 

Maolff 

a  a 

Co&cepolon 

Totala 

18 

1,042 

2 

1  14 

4 

117 

*0m  aaeh  for  aaalaa  and  fomalaa. 


Tablx  IIL— AcAJ>XMiaB. 


PfovuMaa. 


Ataoaout....  •....••••• 

Coqnimbo 

Aconeafroa. 

Yalparaiao 

Santiago 

Colcbagna 

Talca 

ICaala 

Nuble 

CSoncepcion. 

Valdivia 

Cbiloo 


\ 


2 


8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


8 


e 


15 
6 

a  a 

65 
10 
8 
4 
2 
15 
4 
5 


0' 

If 

fi 

1' 

r 

V 

a  •  «  a 

a  ■  a  a 

1 

9 

$8,280 

160 

2 

9 

2,500 

82 

a  a 

a  a 

•  •  •  • 

a  a  •  a 

6 

9 

86,166 

1,052 

8 

18 

2,600 

217 

•  a 

a  a 

6,000 

78 

9 

9 

IJOO 

18 

a  a 

0  a 

1,100 

29 

1 

1 

12,100 

206 

1 

9 

1,100 

15 

a  a 

1 

1,400 

25 

a  a 

a  a 

$72,985 

1,882 

20 

25 

6 
7 

a  • 

82 
44 


1 
2 


92 


^ 

j 

1 

1 

1 

• 

tn 

11 

64 

6 

86 

a  a 

18 

280 

90 

651 

a  a 

9 

a  a 
a  a 

a  • 

7 

•  ■ 

20 

18 

48 

9 

■  a 

a  a 

a  a 

151 

1,144 

8. 


84 
95 

a  a 

128 
799 

a  ■ 

108 

•  a 

42 

162 

46 


rf 
o^ 


I 

a 

lt 

r 


1,444 


it 


84 


84 


I'* 
1^ 


£  s 


269 


148 
841 

408 
2,761 

217 

181 
18 
91 

401 
61 
25 


299  14,729 


&0.  The  national  institute,  established  at  San- 
tiago, which  is  the.  goyemment  university,  is 
divided  into  2  sections,  the  preparatory  and 
the  nniversity.  The  preparatory  section  has 
2  oonrsefl^  that  of  the  humanities,  occupying 
6  twmsi  and  that  of  mathematics,  occupying 


5.  The  instruction  in  these  is  but  little  if  at 
all  in  advance  of  the  best  academies  named 
above.  The  branches  taught  in  the  university 
are  law  studies,  including  political  economy, 
forensic  ^practice,  and  natural  international, 
Boman,  Spanish,  and  canonical  law,  engineer* 


pansob,  TfllTsts,  watcher  Wtx,  wlnei,  and  wool 
shawls.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities 
of  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  iron  imported  from 
18U  to  186& : 


but  she  recdTM  little  except  mone^  in  return. 
the  balances  being  moatlf  Mttled  in  Knrop^. 
where  she  is  a  £btor.  The  following  tabla 
showa  the  amount  of  her  oommM«a  ivitb  tiie 
United  States  for  seyeral  jears: 


..  tM«e,S88 

...  *,ois,sis 
...  a,MMSs 
...  a,iMi,iM 

...  1,214,1  M 


.  1.»1J.*T» 


The  imports  of  sngar  into  Talparuso  from  Jan. 
1  to  Aug.  IB,  1868,  were  886,928  ftrrobaa,  and 
the  stock  on  hand  at  the  latter  period  was 
64,000  arrobas.  The  following  table  shows  the 
navigation  of  OhiK  in  I8S7 : 


nm. 

HMl 

.^ 

IlNd" 

T— 1,. 

'wi 

Mi 

ijii 
m 

iss 

2;iS 

80,611 

4iiflBa 

'm 

1 

S4,MS 

m,4M 

81^7T 
88;«4 

Tnmu  ud  Lllco 

CdtuIim 

?^?r.-.v:;::::::: 

Towblcbihonldbeadd 

•dforothu  porta,  B17 

IB 

I»T,B41 

»,IM 
ISO 

Kim 

Tot.1 

Xtu 

BOT,M1 

The  exports  of  Ohili  to  England  were,  in  1864, 
£1,880,693  j  in  185S,  £1,926,271 ;  and  in  1868, 
j£l,T00,776,  The  imports  of  English  produce 
were,  in  1863,  £1,167,494;  in  18B8, £1,284,943: 
in  1654,  £1,421,806 ;  in  18S6,  £1,880,886 ;  and 
in  1866,  £1,948,010.  The  imports  of  forei^ 
and  colonial  produce  from  England  were,  in 
1864,  £48,689;  in  1665,  £66,668;  and  in  1668, 
£64,492.  The  English  exports  to  Chili  in  the 
half  year  ending  June  80,  1866,  were  £602,966, 
showing  a  decrease  of  £120,492  compared  with 
thesaineperiodofl8e7.  TlieeiportsofOMIito 
France  were  $218,000  in  1861,  $250,000  in  1852, 
1340,000  in  1663,  (650,000  in  1864,  and  |980,00O 
inl66S.  The  imports  from  France  were  $4,800,- 
000  in  1661,  $3,660,000  in  1862,  $4,400,000  in 
1868,  $4,000,000  in  1664,  and  $6,600,000  in 
1866.  The  commercial  Intercourse  of  Chili 
with  the  United  States  has  been  very  Tariable. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  Califomian  emigration 
ahe  sent  large  qoantitiee  of  flour,  grain,  and 
lumber  to  that  state,  and  took  freely  of  our 
goods  in  retnm.  Since  that  time  her  exports 
to  this  oonntiy  have  oonUnned  in  large  amooot. 


— The  government  of  Ohili  is  professedlj  repub- 
lican, and  its  offices  electiTe;  bat  practicallj*  it 
has  been  hitherto  little  more  than  a  dictator- 
ship, in  which,  while  the  fbrms  of  the  oonstitn- 
tioD  were  tolerably  preserved,  the  legislative, 
exeontive,  andjndioial  functions  were  exercised 
by  the  party  who  had  sncceeded  in  seinng  the 
reins  of  government.    The  president  is  e1ect«d 
for  6  years,  and  is  eligible  for  a  second  term, 
bat  not  for  a  third,  nntuaperiodof  S  years  he 
elapsed.    Ha  is  aBsist«d  by  a  council  of  state 
composed  of  18  persons,  all  of  his  own  choonng, 
end  removable  at  his  will,  of  whom,  however, 
the  heads  of  departmeuts  m[]stbe4.    The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  senate  of  20  members  elect- 
ed for  9  years,  one-third  of  whom  go  ont  of  ofEca 
every  8year8,  andahoaseof  depadee,  coDsistlng 
of  1  for  every  20,000  inhabitants,  elected  for  8 
years.    Oovemment  officers  may  be  members 
of  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  still  hold 
their  offices.    They  may,  and  often  do,  also  rep- 
reeent  more  than  one  constituency.    The  elec- 
tion of  the  legislatnre  is  nsaally  entirely  in  tfae 
hands  of  govertiment,  the  mass  of  voters  being 
the  members  of  the  national  guard,  who  are 
appointees  of  the  president,  and  the  laboren 
and  peons  of  the  plantations  and  mines,  who  are 
entirely  raider  the  control  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietors, whose  interests  are  the  same  as  (he 
president's.    Up  to  1860  there  had  never  been 
any  opposition  party  in  the  legislatnre.  At  that 
time  one  was  organized  by  the  friends  of  the 
cabinet  removed  by  the  president  a  month  or 
two  before.    Boon  afl^r  the  adjournment  ofthe 
two  houses,  the  most  prominent  of  the  opposi- 
tion members  were  banished,  or  otherwise  sent 
oat  of  the  way.    The  Jndiciary  conrista  of  pri- 
mary courts,  8  courts  of  appeal,  and  a  snprcme 
court.    The  jndges  of  the  nigher  courts  are  ap- 
pointed for  life,  or  rather  daring  good  beharior, 
and  can  only  be  removed  by  impeachment. 
There  are  4  cabinet  minbters,  viz. :  cf  for- 
eign and  home  a^rs,  of  finance,  of  war  and 
marine,  of  religion  and  education.    Thej  are 
responsible  for  every  official  act,  and  cannot 
leave  the  country  for  6  moaths  after  the  expi- 
ration of  their  term  of  pcblic  service.    No  order 
or  document  from  the  president  is  legal  with- 
out the  counter-signature  of  the  minister  to 


and  every  person  who  treads  the  soil  is  de- 
clared fre^.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
war  department,  presented  to  congress  Ang.  4, 
1868,  Uie  standing  army  amounted  to  2.193 
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Oopiapo,  i  of  hid  Spanish  troops  and  f  of  bis  polioy,  and  irsged  a  donbtfid  war  for  nesH j  60 
Indian  allies  had  perished  from  cold^  fatigae,  and  years  with  this  brave  and  warlike  tribe ;  often 
starvation.    They  were  received  by  the  people  defeated  and  reduced  to  extremity,  bnt  as  olt^i^ 
very  kindly,  and  met  no  opposition  till  they  perhaps  by  the  skill  of  higher  civilization,  drir- 
reached  the  territory  of  thePnrnmanoians,  where,  mg  the  foe  from  their  strongholds,  and  winning- 
like  their  predecessors,  they  found  a  foe  so  brave  new  lands  for  their  lord,  his  most  Catholie  ma- 
that  they  were  fain  to  pause  and  retrace  their  jesty  of  Spain.    More  than  one  brave  Spanish 
steps.     Almagro  and  the   remainder  of  his  commander,  and  more  than  one  Indian  cbieltain 
force  returned  slowly  and  sadly  to  Peru,  and  as  brave,  fell  in  these  bloody  enconntera.     All 
5  years  elapsed  ere  another  expedition  to  Chill  efforts  to  effect  a  permanent  peace  were  ana- 
was  attempted.    Pedro  Yaldivia,  a  prudent  and  vailing.    At  length,  when  more  than  100  yean 
able  commander,  was  selected  for  this  service,  had  been  wasted  in  tbe  effort  to  drive  the  In- 
aud  so  well  did  he  arrange  hia  plans  that,  though  dians  from  the  territory  south  of  the  Biobio,  to 
occasionally  meeting  with  hostile  bands  of  In«  which  the  Spaniards  laid  daim,  they  were  com- 
dians,  he  penetrated  without  serious  difficulty  pelled  in  1665  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  and 
to  the  river  Mapocho,  and  encamped  upon  the  acknowledge  the  independence  of  these  monn- 
present  site  of  Santiago.    Finding  the  location  tain  tribes,  and  establish  the  limits  of  thdr 

Sleasant  and  the  adjacent  country  fertile,  he  territory.    Hiis  peace  lasted  till  1728,  when 
ere  founded  a  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  war  broke  out  again,  and  lasted,  with  slight  in- 
of  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.    Scarcely  had  he  tenniasions,  for  60  years.    The  subsequent  his- 
fortified  himself  in  his  new  town,  however,  tory  of  the  state  may  be  briefly  narrated.    It 
before  the  Indians,  availiug  themselves  of  his  remained  a  viceroyalty  of  Spain  till  1810,  when 
temporary  absence,  assailed  it,  and  would  have  a  revolution  commenced,  which  terminated  in 
taken  it  but  for  the  hasty  return  of  the  com-  1817  in  its  independence  and  its  organization  ss 
mander ;  but  though  balked  of  their  intended  a  republic.     Though  less  revolutionary  than 
prey,  they  returned  again  and  again  to  the  charge,  some  of  the  South   American  states,  it  has 
till  Yaldivia  was  compelled  to  send  for  re^nforce^  passed   through    several    attempted   forcible 
ments  from  Peru.    After  the  arrival  of  these  changes  of  the  government    The  most  formi- 
he  proceeded  southward,  and  though  the  Puru-  dable,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  of  them,  oo- 
mancians,  the  ancient  foes  of  Almagro  and  of  curred  in  April  and  September,  1851.    Tbe  first 
the  inca's  forces,  seem  to  have  offered  no  effec-  was  instigated  and  commanded  by  Ck>l.  IJr- 
tual  opposition  to  his  progress,  he*found  after  riola,  who,  in  a  severe  battle  between  tbe  insur- 
crossing  the  Manle,  which  formed  their  southern  gents  and  the  government  forces  at  Santiago, 
boundary,  a  new  foe,  braver,  fiercer,  and  readier  lost  his  life.    Some  200  or  800  were  killed,  and 
for  the  fray  than  any  he  had  hitherto  encoun-  many  more  wounded.    Tbe  revolt  of  September 
tered — ^the  Araucanians,  now  for  the  first  time  was  led  by  €ren.  Cruz,  the  defeated  candidate 
appearing  on  the  page  of  history.    So  terrible  for  the  presidency  at  the  preceding  election, 
and  unexpected  was  their  first  attack,  that  it  At  one  time  it  threatened  to  prove  a  revolution, 
well  nigh  annihilated  Yaldivia^s  army,  and  com-  as  in  nearly  every  conflict  the  insurgents  were 
pelled  him  to  retreat  to  Santiago,  and  eventu-  victorious ;   but  at  length  the  money  of  the 
ally  to  return  to  Peru  for  further  reenforce-  government  effected  what   the  valor  of    its 
ments.    He  returned  in  1550  with  a  large  and  armies  could  not,  and  after  4,000  soldiers  had 
well  appointed  force,  and  founded  the  city  of  fallen  on  the  battle-field  and  the  productive 
Ooncepcion,  on  a  site  now  known  as  Peuco.  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country    had 
Here  the  Araucanians  rallied  their  forces,  and  suffered  untold  injury,  the  revolt  was  quelled 
with  4,000  men  under  Aillavala,  attacked  the  and  an  amnesty  granted  to  the   insurgents, 
new  city,  and,  with  a  more  determined  valor  The   improvement   of  the   people    in    intel> 
than  any  Spanish  general  had  before  witnessed,  ligence,  wealth,  and  social  progress  has  been 
resisted  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Spanish  rapid  within  the  last  6  years. — The  president 
troops.    It  was  not  until  the  fall  of  their  leader  of  the  republic  is  Manuel  Montt,  who  was 
that  they  would   yield  an   inch  of  eround.  elected  for  a  second  term,  Oct.  18,  1866.    The 
Conflict  after  conflict  followed.    The  Indians  success  obtained  by  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
after  a  time  were  led  by  a  young  Araucanian  ment  in  the  new  elections  lor  congress  in  the 
captive  named  Lautaro,  who  had  been  reared  in  summer  of  1858,  in  spite  of  the  united  opposi- 
Yaldivia^s  family,  whose  skill  as  a  commander  tion  of  the  liberal  and  conservative  party,  is 
made  him  a  formidable  foe.    In  1558,  Yaldivia  considered  to  augur  well  for  the  reflection  of 
was  ci^>tured  by  the  Indians,  and  put  to  death.  Montt  in  the  next  presidential  campugn  of 
Emboldened  by  their  success,  the  Indians  de-  1861.     The  differential  duties  on  goods  from 
stroyed   Ooncepcion,  resisted  all  attempts  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain^  Hrazil,  and 
rebuild  it,  and  eventually  marched  upon  San-  other  principal  commercial  countries  have  been 
tiago,  and  placed  it  in  great  peril,  but  were  abolished.    A  new  tariff  was  introduced  May 
finally  repulsed,  and  the  brave  Lautaro  fell,  not  8,  1851.    Under  Montt's  administration,  a  civil 
under  the  sword  of  his  foes,  but  from  the  dart  code  has  been  given  to  Chili,  tribunals  of  com- 
of  an  enraged  Indian.    Under  the  command  of  merce  established,  a  discount  and  deposit  bonk 
the  count  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  forces,  often  founded  in  Yalparaiso,  and  a  bank  to  advance 
rednforoed,  still  persisted  in  their  conquering  money  on  real  estate  opened  Jan.  1, 1856.    A 
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Boale,  of  the  hnmorons  Cwrreo  de  UUramar,  or  thong^  one  of  the  oldest  in  nse,  and  introdnoed 
Mtueo  de  las  FamiliaSy  the  articles  in  the  new  hj  a  nation  not  remarkable  for  mecbanioal  akill, 
journal  to  be  accompanied  with  lithographed  continnea  to  be  a  favorite  among  thoee  lused  for 
caricatures. — ^The  following  works  treat  of  the  crushing  ores.    It  is  of  rimple  oonstriK^oa, 
natural  and  political  history,  geography,  cus-  readily  made  from  the  rude  materials  fbond  in 
toms,  manners,  and  commerce  of  Chili :  Have-  the  mining  regions,  and  is  very  efficient  in  Dae. 
stad,  Chilidugu^  9eu  Bet  Chilenses  (Mdnster,        OHITJAfiT.    See  MiLLrannuic. 
1779);  Molina's  '^History  of  the  Conquest  of        CHILLICOTHE,  or  Chujcothx,  a  <»ty,  cap- 
Chili,"  and  Molina's  '^Geographical, Natural, and  ital  of  Ross  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  right  baok  of  the 
CivilHistory  of  Chili"  (Middletowu,1808);  Hall's  8cioto  river,  45  m.  in  a  direct  line,  or  70  ra. 
*' Journal  kept  on  the  Coast  of  Chili"  (London,  following  the  windings  above  its  Junction  with 
1825) ;  Mier^s  *'  Travels  in  Chili  and  La  Plata"  the  Ohio,  and  8  m.  above  the  month  of  Paint 
(London,  1826) ;  Pdppig's  Bmse  in  ChUi,  Peru,  creek,  45  m.  8.  of  Columbus,  and  96  m.  K.  £. 
&c  (Leipsic,  1886);  D'Orbigny,   Voyage  dam  of  CincinnatL    Pop.  in  1850,  7,100;  in  185S, 
r^m^^u«ireru2i(ma20  (Paris,  1889);  Gardiner,  about  10,000.     It  is  beautifully  situated,  30 
^'  A  Visit  to  the  Indians  on  the  Frontiers  of  feet  above  the  river,  on  a  plain  whicb  forms 
Chili"  (London,  1841) ;  Bled,  Deutsche  Aas-  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  enclosed  by  2  ranges  of 
tfaTi^erun^no^C^iZi  (Valparaiso,  1847)  ;8imon  cultivated  hills  500  feet  high.    The  prindpel 
and  Bromme,  Auswanderung  und  Colonisation  avenues  follow  the  course  of  the  stream,  and 
vonS^Ldam^rUMmithesondererBeriifii^^  are  intersected  at  right  angles  bv  otheiRs,  all 
des  Freistaats  Chili  (Baireuth,  2d  ed.  1849);  lighted  with  ^s,  regularly  planned,  and  many 
M.  Claude  Gay's  ^  Natural  History  of  Chili,"  of  them  oontaming  fine  buildings.    The  2  main 
18  vols,  of  which  have  been  published  by  the  streets,  which  cross  each  other  in  the  oentre  of 
government ;^nna2e0<20 2a  Uhtvereidadde  uhiH,  the  city,  are  each  99  feet  wide;  Water  street, 
which  have  appeared  since  1848,  and  since  1850  facing  the  river,  is  82^  feet  wide ;  and  the  width 
in  monthly  numbers;  Von  Tschudi's  "Peru;"  of  the  others  is  66  feet.    A  supply  of  water 
Lieut.  Gilliss's  ^^  Beport  of  the  U.  8.   Naval  is  obtained  from  extensive  works  erected  at  a 
Astronomical  Expedition"  (Washington,  1855-  cost  of  $75,000.    Beside  a  court-house,  jail,  U.  S. 
'58),   6  vols. ;    Lieut.  8mith's  ^^  Araucanians."  land  office,  2  markets,  and  other  public  edifices, 
Cast  (Stuttgart,    1849),  Xindermann  (Berlin,  the  city  contained,  in  1855, 14  churches,  viz. : 
1849),  and  Philippi  (Cassel,  1851),  have  all  1  Associate  Beformed,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
written  on  the  German  emi^ation  to  Chili.    .  Lutheran,  5  Methodist,  2  PresbyteriaJD,  and  2 
CHILIAN  MILL,  a  machine  for  crushing  Boman  Catholic;  4  printing  offices,  issuing  a 
ores,  in  use  particdarly  for  those  containing  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers;  2  paper  milk, 
the  precious  metals.    It  differs  from  the  arras-  4  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills.  2  academies,  and  8 
tre  already  described  (see  Abbastbe),  by  em-  banks.    The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in 
ploying,  instead  of  fiat  stones  dragged  around  1858  was  $1  ,.71 1,289.    Chillicothe  has  advanced 
the  upright  revolving  axis,  a  pair  of  heavy  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population,  owing  partly 
stone  wheels,  shaped  like  mill- stones,  and  when  to  its  geographical  position,  and  partly  to  its 
new  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  cast-iron  facilities  of  communication  with  other  cities, 
wheels  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  those  of  It  is  the  centre  of  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  rich 
stone.  The  wheels  are  set  in  a  very  strong  frame,  farming  country  bordering  on  the  8cioto,  which 
one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  and  near  to  it.  As  is  rightiy  considered  one  of  the  finest  agncnltu- 
the  shaft  revolves,  the  wheels  revolve  on  their  ral  districts  of  the  United  8tates.    The  Marietta 
axis,  and  are  at  the  same  time  carried  around  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  lately  completed,  passes 
with  the  shaft,  crushing  by  their  weight,  and  through  Chillicothe,  and  by  means  of  a  steam- 
grinding  as  they  twist  around,  whatever  they  boat  from  Marietta  to  Parkersbnrg,  9  m.  dis- 
roll  upon.     The  bed  is  a  fiat  solid  block  of  taut,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio  river, 
stone  of  circular  form,  with  wooden  sides  rising  opens  a  communication  with  the  north-westeni 
a  foot  or  more  in  height ;  the  whole  forming  a  railroad  of  Virginia.    It  also  renders  accessible 
water-tight  tub.    As  the  ore  is  thrown  into  the  rich  coal  and  iron  mines  of  southern  Ohio, 
this  tub,  water  is  admitted  on  one  side,  and  The  Ohio  and  Erie  canal  extends  from  Ports- 
flows  out  over  the  other,  carrying  the  slime  mouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  8cioto,  throngh 
and  lighter  portions  of  the  crushed  ore.    The  this  city,  to  Columbus  and  Cleveland.    Ohil- 
metallic  particles  that  escape  with  these  are  col-  licothe  was  founded  'by  emigrants  from  Yir- 
lected  in  other  apparatus  below.  A  considerable  ginia  in  1796,  and  from  1800  to  1810  was  the 
proportion  of  the  precious  metal  is  caught  in  the  seat  of  the  state  government.    The  old  capitol, 
tub,  its  particles  forming  with  the  mercunr  built  in  1801,  and  in  which  the  first  state  con- 
placed  in  it  a  heavy  amalgam.      In  8outh  stitution  was  framed,  has  been  torn  down  and  re- 
America,  where  the  Chilian  mill  was  first  used,  placed  by  an  elegant  building  of  Scioto  freestone, 
it  is  run  without  water ;  but  in  the  United  States        CHILLINGWORTH,  William,   an  English 
water  is  always  employed.    It  is  nsually  work-  divine  and  controversial  writer,  born  at  O^dbrd 
ed  at  the  rate  of  8  to  12  revolutions  per  minute,  in  Oct.  1602,  died  at  Chichester,  Jan.  80, 1644. 
and,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  ore  and  He  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Trinity  college, 
the  fineness  to  which  it  is  reduced,  crushes  Oxford,  in  1618,  and  elected  a  fellow  in  1628. 
from  1  to  2  tons  in  12  hours.    The  machine, ,  He  made  great   proficiency  in  divinity  and 
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in  winter,  and  eten  in  the  flammer '  Beeson  the  Bold  of  Bnrgnndj',  apd  in  1486  a  principaliiy  bj 
air  is  frequently  loaded  with  moiatnre.    The  Maximilian  of  Hapsbnrg.   After  passing  tiirongfa 
soil  is  composed  of  rich  sandy  loam,  and  pro-  varions  hands,  it  reverted  by  inheritancse  in  the 
duces  the  beech,  cypress,  laorel,  and  other  treea^  be^ning  of  this  century  to  the  French  family 
wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  apples,  and  strawber*  Riquet   de   Oaraman. — The   most   celebrated 
ries.    Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised  in  member   of  this   family  was  the  princess  of 
great  numbers.    Oysters  and  other  shell-fish  are  Ohimay,  Jbaihts  Mabie  Ionack  Ther£bx,  bom 
found  on  the  shores,  and  constitute  an  important  in  Saragossa  about  1776,  died  in  Brossela,  Jan. 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.    A  kind  of  16,   1886.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Connt 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  dyed  blue,  is  the  principal  Oabarm%  minister  of  finance  in  8pun.  Married 
local  manufacture.     Timber,    hides,    brooms,  at  a  very  early  age  to  M.  de  Fontenaj,  a  conn- 
woollens,  and  provisions  are  the  chief  exports,  cillor  to  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,   from 
and  about  1,600  vessels  find  employment  m  the  whom  she  was  soon  divorced,  she  became  inter- 
coasting  trade.    Ohiloe  was  discovered  by  the  ested  in  tiie  revolutionary  movement,  bnt  gave 
Spaniards  in  1668.    Oastro,  founded  in  1666,  umbrage  to  the  government  and  was  arrested, 
was  anciently  its  capital,  but  San  Carlos  is  now  Tallien,  on  passing  through  Bordeaux,  fell  in  lore 
the  chief  town  and  port    The  Ghiloe  arohi-  with  the  beautiful  prisoner,  procured  ber  libera 
pelago  consists  of  upward  of  60  small  IslandflL  ation,  and  finally  married  her.    On  ber  arrival 
about  20  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  several  in  Pari&  her  beauty  created  a  great  sensation, 
well  cultivated.    The  most  prominent  of  these  She  took  a  deep  interest  in  politics,  sidine  with 
are  Quinchao,  Lemuy,  Oalbuco,  and  liaicha.  the  moderate  republioans.    She  prevailed  np(n 
The  province  is  divided  into  10  districts,  and  is  her  husband  to  engage  in  a  plot  for  the  over- 
governed  by  an  intendant  and  a  provisional  as-  throw  of  Robespierre,  and  was  thus  the  promote 
sembly,  subject  to  the  general  government.  of  the  revolution  of  Thermidor.    From  this  pe- 

GHILTEBN  HIJinDKEDS,  a  small  and  hilly  riod,  her  house  became  the  centre  of  tbe  most 
district,  extending  through  part  of  Bucking-  brilliant  society  of  Paris,  and  she  was  fbr  years, 
hamshire  and  Oxfordshire,  England,  to  which  a  bnt  especially  during  the  directory,  tbe  qneen 
nominal  ofSce  is  attached  in  the  gift  of  the  of  fashion.  In  concert  with  Madame  R^oamier 
crown,  the  person  chosen  to  fill  it  being  called  and  other  distinguished  ladies,  she  appeared  in 
the  steward  of  the  Ohiltern  Hundreds.  Tliis  the  Tuileries  in  a  Greek  attire,  rather  more  re- 
office  is  associated  with  a  parliamentary  usage  of  markable  for  its  transparency  than  elegance,  and 
England.  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons  won  universal  admiration  by  the  dassioal  per- 
cannot  directly  resign  his  seat;  .to  accomplish  fection  of  her  person.  Such  triumphs  were  far 
that  object  indirectly,  it  is  customary  for  a  mem*  from  being  acceptable  to  her  husband,  who  had 
ber  wishing  to  resign  to  accept  a  nominal  office  still  more  serious  causes  of  complaint.  He  left 
under  the  crown,  such  as  the  stewardship  of  the  France,  first  travelling  in  England,  then  acoom- 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  panying  Bonaparte  to  Egypt.  On  his  retom  to 
office  at  onoe  vacates  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  Paris,  he  was  divorced  from  his  wife  by  mutual 
a  new  writ  is  issued.  consent.    In  1806  she  took  as  her  third  hasband 

GHIMjER  A,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  three-  Count  Oaraman,  Francois  Joseph  Philippe  de 

headed,  fire-breathing   monster,  sprung  from  Riquet  fborn    Sept.  21,  1778,  died   March  9^ 

Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  killed  by  Bellero-  1848),  who  soon  became  prince  of  Ohimay,  and 

phon.    The  fore  part  of  its  body  was  that  of  lived  with  him  on  good  terms,  residing  in  Paris, 

a  lion,  the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  and  Nice,  or  at  his  castle  of  Ohiraay  in  Belgium, 

the  middle  part  that  of  a  goat ;  while  it  had  She  xept  for  many  years  her  rank  among  the 

8  heads,  each  of  which  resembled  that  of  one  beauties  of  France,  but  was  never  admitted  to 

of  the  8  animals.    Works^  of  art  have  been  the  court  of  Kapoleon ;  and  although  her  hus- 

discovered  in  Lycia  on  which  the   Chimsdra  band  had  access  to  nearly  aU  the  oourts  of 

is  represented,  not  as  a  monster  of  triune  confer-  Europe,  she  was  excluded  fh>m  them,  even  from 

mation,  but  in  the  simple  individuality  of  a  spe-  that  of  Belgium,  where  the  prince  held  the 

eies  of  lion  which  even  still  exists  in  that  region,  office  of  first  chamberlain  to  Leopold.    Her  rev- 

Theterm  chimera,  applied  figuratively  to  a  vain,  olutionary  reputation  had  dosed  to  her  tbe 

idle  fancy,  is  derived  from  uiis  fkbled  monster,  doors  of  the  monarchical  world.    She  was  not 

CHIMARA,  ExmcABA,  or  Ghdcabi,  a  moun-  only  a  handsome,  bnt  a  most  generous,  kind, 

tarn  range  of  Albania,  called  by  the  ancients  amiable,  and  witty  woman,  alwavs  ready  to 

Ceraunii  Monte$^  the  thunder  mountains,  on  ao-  serve  even  her  enemies.    A  lady  whom  she  had 

count  of  the  fluent  thunder  storms  which  oo-  saved  from  death  during  the  revolution,  said  of 

cur  among  them.    They  terminate  in  Gape  Lin-  her :   *'  It  you  call  Madame  Bonaparte  our  lady 

guetta,  the  old  name  for  which,  Acroeeraunia^  of  victory,  yon  must  ceJl  Madame  Tallien  our 

was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  range.  lady  of  good  help.**— Josspn  de  Riqust,  Gonnt 

CHTMAY,  the  name  of  a  little  principality  in  Garaman,  the  present  prince  of  Ghimay,  eldest 

the  Belgian  province  of  Hainaut,  with  a  thriving  son  of  the  preceding,  Wn  Aug.  20,  1808,  offi- 

capital  of  the  same  name  on  the  river  Blanche,  ciated  for  many  vears  as  Belgian  ambassador  at 

in  the  arrondissement  of  Gharleroi ;  nop.  8,400.  the  Hague,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  Rome, 

In  former  times  it  belonged  to  the  loras  of  Groy.  represented  in  the  Belgian  chamber  of  deputies 

In  1470  it  was  made  a  county  byObarles  the  the  district  of  Thuin,  where  lua  estates  are  sitoa- 
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mendon  of  chimneys.    Among  the  most  an-  nndergronnd  temperature,  a  greater  heat  thju 
dent   ruins   no   traces  of  ttxem   are   fonnd,  that  of  the  air  above.    Expanding  in  balk,  it 
nor   have   any  been   discovered   in  Heronla-  floats  npward,  establishing  an  ascending  car- 
nemn,  though  charcoal   has  been  met  with  rent,  which  is  renewed  by  succeeding  portio229 
in   some  of  the   apartments.     The  mode  of  of  air,  and  which  rapidly  sweeps  off  the  gaseous 
warming   rooms   appears    to    have    been  to  imparities  of  the  mine.    But  as  the  weather 
place  upon  the  floor  a  portable  pan  or  fhr-  becomes  warm,  and  the  air  within  and  witbo<at 
nace  oontaininff  live  ooals.     Hence  the  pro-  attains  the  same  temperature,  no  su<^  cnrrent 
priety  of  the  observation  of  the  poet  Sosipater,  is  formed,  and  the  smoke,  settling  in  a  clood 
that  one  qualification  of  a  perfect  cook  was  the  below,  slowly  finds  its  way  out  by  those  passages 
art  of  determining  which  way  the  wind  blows;  through  which  at  other  times  the  fresh  air  is 
and  also  of  the  advice  of  Yitruvius,  that  there  wont  to  flow  in.    Artificial  means  of  ventilatiozi 
shoidd  be  only  plain  cornices  in  rooms  where  then   become  necessary.    A  fire  may  be  em- 
there  are  to  be  nres  and  lights,  as  more  elabo-  ployed  to  heat  the  air  in  the  mine,  die  smc^e 
rate  ornaments  would  soon  be  filled  with  soot,  from  it  being  carried  up  a  smoke  flue ;  or  (to 
Anacharsis,  the  Scythian,  speaks  of  the  Greeks  avoid  the  expense  of  a  metallic  pipe)  the  fire  is 
keeping  the  smoke  without  and  bringing  only  often  made  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  fed  with 
fire  into  their  houses ;  and  Heliogabalus  is  said  by  air  only  through  a  wooden  pipe  or  canvaa  bag, 
Lampridius  to  have  burned  in  the  stoves  spices  and  thus  a  circulation  is  established,  by  whi<3i 
and  costly  perfumes  instead   of  wood.    The  the  workings  are  ventilated.    Mechanical  means 
Persians,  who  still  retain  some  of  the  most  an-  are  also  resorted  to  of  displacing  the  foul  ur  by  a 
cient  customs,  make  their  fires,  as  stated  by  De  fan  blower  or  other  apparatus,  exhausting  and 
la  Valle,  in  a  round  or  square  hole  in  the  earth  driving  it  out,  or  driving  down  pure  air  to  ^nr- 
fioor  of  their  apartments.    An  iron  vessel  fills  oulate  among  and  improve  it    The  ascensional 
this  hole,  and  contains  the  fuel.    Over  it  is  power  of  a  column  of  heated  air  ia  the  dif- 
placed  a  low  table,  covered  with  a  thick  quilted  ference  between  its  weight  and  that  ef  an  oat- 
cloth,  reaching  to  the  floor.   By  this  contnvance  side  column  of  the  same  height.    It  is  hence  in- 
the  heat  is  said  to  be  condensed  so  as  to  warm  creased  by  adding  to  the  height  of  the  ohimney, 
the  whole  apartment ;  and  those  who  sit  upon  as  well  as  by  increasing  the  temperature.     But 
cushions  near  the  fire  may  extend  their  feet  the  chimney  may  be  so  high,  especially  when 
under  the  cover,  or  leavingtheir  seat  they  may  exposed  in  cold  situations,  that  tne  heat  taken 
creep  entirely  under  it.    The  heat  is  describea  up   below  may  be  dispersed  before   the  air 
as  being  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  not  causing  reaches  the  top.    In  this  case  increased  height 
uneasiness  to  the  head,  though  no  provision  is  adds  nothing  to  the  draught,  but  diminishes  it 
made  for  conveying  away  the  gaseous  products  Short  chimneys  may  be  made  moreefiTectual  by 
of  combustion.    A  pipe  for  blowing  the  fire  increasing  the   temperature,  and  in  locomo- 
with  the  mouth  is  maae  to  project  up  from  the  tives  this  is  done  by  the  introduction  of  a  jet  of 
floor. — To  such  expedients  were  the  most  re-  hot  steam.    Calculations  have  been  made  to 
flned  nations  of  antiquity  probably  reduced  in  estimate  the  ascending  force  of  air  in  chimneys 
their  ignorance  of  the  simple  chimney  flue ;  a  at  any  given  increase  of  temperature  over  t&e 
fjEict  which  would  seem  quite  irreconcilable  with  external  air;  but  these  are  affected  by  many 
the  progress  they  had  made  in  many  of  the  arts  sources  of  error,  which  render  the  results  only 
dependent  more  or  less  upon  the  use  of  flres,  approximate.    Air,  in  its  flow  through  confined 
were  it  not  that  these  were  perhaps  less  essen-  channels,  is  subject  to  similar  laws  with  water  or 
tial  to  them  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  more  any  other  fluid  conveyed  in  pipes.    Over  rough 
northern  latitudes.    The  tendency  of  heated  air  surfaces  it  is  retarded  by  increased  friction,  and 
to  ascend  must  have  been  almost  as  familiar  to  in  small  flues   it  experiences  this  resistance 
them  as  that  of  water  to  flow  down  inclined  more  than  in  large  ones  of  the  same  construc- 
planes,  and  to  us  it  would  seem  to  require  not  tion  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  diameters 
much  more  ingenuity  to  devise  pipes  for  convey-  of  the  flues.    Then  again,  though  it  is  ascer- 
ingthe  former  away,  than  to  contrive  aqueducts  tained  that  the  expansion  of  air  between  the 
which  to  this  day  are  regarded  as  extraordinary  boiling  and  freezing  points  is  .8665  of  its  bulk  at 
works  of  art.    It  was  the  every-day  need  of  the  lower  temperature,  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
supplies  of  pure  water,  and  not  of  artificial  rate  continues  to  much  higher  degrees.    And 
warmth,  which   alone   made   the   difference,  lastly,  in  order  to  apply  these  calculations,  it  is 
This  tendency  of  warm  air  to  form  asoendiiu^  necessary  to  know  the  mean  temperature  of 
currents  comes  from  its  greater  proportional  the  colunm  of  air  in  a  chimney,  and  this  cannot 
lightness  as  it  is  expanded  by  heat  and  made  be  determined  with  accuracy.    It  may  be  ap- 
to  txscupy  a  greater  space.    Deep  mines  in  cold  proximated  by  finding  the  degree  of  heat  a  lit- 
countries  well  exemplify  the  working  of  this  tie  above  the  lower  entrance  into  the  fine,  and 
principle.    In  the  winter  season  the  deep  shafts  that  at  the  top,  and  taking  half  of  their  sum. 
are  perfect  chimneys  of  ventilation.    The  air  Montgolfier,the  inventor  of  balloons,  first  gave  at- 
enters  the  mines  through  the  lowest   open-  tentiontothis  subject,  and  proposed  the  following 
ings  into  them,  and  mixing  with  the  smoke  method  of  determining  the  force  of  the  draught 
of  the  candles  and  of  the  gunpowder  blasts,  or  the  velocity  of  the  current,  which  is  still  con- 
acquires  from  these,  and  from  the  wanner  sidered  as  simple  and  accurate  as  the  case  ad- 
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• 
entitled  tbeseBtractnreeto  be  regarded  as  mon-    to  28  points  of  difference  In  the  oeteelogioaJ 
nments  worthy  of  receiving  the  name  of  some    Btracture  of  the  animals ;  of  which  S^  points, 
distinguished    conqueror;    but   their   present    20  in  the  diimpanzee  naye  a  greater  atmi- 
homely  use  really  serves  to  conceal  from  most  of    larity  than  in  the  orang  to  the  same  points  in 
ns  the  beauties  they  possess.    They  are  built  up    the  human  being,  and  8  in  the  orang  have  a 
from  a  solid  base  with  side  flues  leading  into    greater  similarity  to  those  of  man  than  the 
the  central  cavity.    The  size  of  this  cavity    same  in  the  chimpanzee.    Owen  well  observes^ 
should,  as  in  the  chimneys  of  dwelling  houses,    that  from  these  considerations,  and  especiall  v 
be  of  rather  larger  area  than  the  sum  of  that  of   from  the  conformation  of  the  jaws  and  doitsil 
the  flues  which  lead  into  it.    In  large  stacks  it    system,  which  in  the  orang  are  scarcely  in- 
varies  from  8  feet  in  diameter,  or  3  feet  square,    ferior  to  those  of  the  lion,  and  greatly  resemble 
to  6  feet)  contractins  gradually  toward  the  top.    those  of  the  fiercer  and  more  terrible  cami- 
They  are  constructed  with  a  brick  lining,  so  laid    vora^  the  chimpanzee  ought  to  rank  above  the 
as  to  leave  an  air  space  between  it  and  the  outer    orang,  not  below  it,  as  it  does  in  the  Rfgne  ani- 
wall,  the  eflect  of  tms  being  to  check  the  rapid    mdl  of  Cuvier.     Linnseus,  as  has  been  ob- 
dispersion  of  the  warmth  of  the  vapors.    A    served,  gave  to  the  chimpanzee  that  superiority, 
chimney  of  this  kind  has  been  erected  at  Man-    but  erred  in  placing  it  too  high,  and  includiDg 
Chester,  England,  415  feet  high,  25  feet  square    it  in  the  same  genus  with  man.    The  itnpor- 
at  the  base,  and  9  feet  at  the  top.    It  required    tance  of  these  distinctions  is  not  easOy  under- 
to  build  it  4,000,000  bricks.    At  the  Thomas    stood  or  appreciated   from  the  reading  any, 
iron  works,  on  the  Lehigh  river  in  Pennsylva-    even  the  most  lucid  description,  while  they 
nia,  are  cylindrical  chimneys  of  a  thin  boiler-    are  seen  in  a  moment  by  a  glance  at  the  skde- 
plate  iron  casing,  lined  with  flre  brick ;  the    tons  of  the  animals,  or  at  drawings  of  them, 
casing  being  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  fire    The  chimpanzees  are  natives  of  Africa  only, 
brick  a  foot  long,  made  and  bevelled  to  fit  the    and  are  found  principally  on  the  Congo  and 
circle,  the  internal  diameter  is  6  feet.    These    Guinea  coasts,  and  in  Gaboon.    The  length  of 
chimneys,  for  their  capacity,  are  light,  substan-    the  arms  is  very  great,  reaching  below   the 
tial,  and  elegant ;  but  they  are  not  built  with    knees  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  fingers.     The 
reference  to  retaining  ^e  heat  of  the  vapors,    legs  have  a  sort  of  calf,  but  it  diflers  from  that 
which  is  here  no  object.    The  iron  casing  may    of  the  human  being  in  that  it  continues  of  equal 
serve  as  a  most  efficient  lightning  conductor  if    thickness  nearly  to  the  heel.    The  hand  diffeis 
connected  with  the  ground  by  other  conductors,    from  that  of  the  human  being  in  having  the 

CHIMPANZEE  {Hmia  troglodyteB^  Blum.,  thumb  much  the  smallest  of  the  fingers;  the 
or  troglodytes  niger,  GeofiT.),  the  form  of  the  foot  is  properly  a  hand,  appended  to  the  tiffsi^ 
four-handed  animals  which  comes  the  nearest  with  a  thumb  eztremelv  ^on^,  powerful,  and 
to  man;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  LinnsQUS  capable  of  great  extension.  The  chimpanzee 
places  it  under  the  genus  homoy  with  the  epi-  walks  more  frequently  erect  on  its  feet  than 
thet  troglodytes  to  distinguish  it  from  man.  the  other  species,  but  stands  with  the  feet 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent  has  struggled  hard  to  re-  much  wider  apart  than  man,  and  goes  widi  the 
tain  the  chimpanzee  in  the  same  genus  as  man,  knees»  much  more  bent.  It  is  a  hideons  and 
but  the  question  is  entirely  set  at  rest  by  fearful  caricature  of  the  human  race,  when 
Cuvier,  Blumenbach,  and  Owen,  who  have  alive;  its  structural  differences  not  being  nearly 
proved  many  perfect  and  permanent  osteolod-  so  distinguishable  when  the  skeleton  is  clothed 
cal  distinctions ;  and,  among  others,  especially  with  the  muscular  fiesh  and  covered  with  the 
the  totally  different  conformation  of  the  heel  hairy  skin,  as  when  it  is  seen  denuded. — ^Beside 
in  the  human  being,  which  shows  that  the  pos-  the  species  described  of  this  formidable  animal, 
terior  hand  of  the  chimpanzee  could  never,  by  the  troglodytes  niger^  or  black  chimpanzee, 
any  length  of  time  or  process  of  modification,  several  specimens  of  which  have  been  exhibited 
by  use  or  development,  be  converted  into  the  alive  in  England,  at  the  zoological  gardens  and 
human  foot.  From  the  orang  outang  the  chim-  elsewhere,  there  is  the  troglodytes  Oi>riU4i, 
panzee  differs,  in  having  the  cranium  broader  great  or  Gorilla  chimpanzee,  which,  so  far  as  is 
m  proportion  to  the  face;  in  8  more  minute  known,hasnever  been  seen  by  a  white  man,  nor 
distinctions  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  has  any  perfect  skeleton  been  obtained,  altliongh 
skull;  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  incisor  and  portions  sufficient  to  establish  the  animal  as 
canine  teeth,  and  inferior  development  of  the    distinct  from  the  black  species  have  been  snb- 

iaws,  giving  it  a  more  human  and  less  beast-like  mitted  to  scientific  examination,  and  prove  it  to 
ead ;  in  the  difference  of  dze  in  the  vertebr»,  differ  fit>m  any  other  of  the  quadrumana.  The 
the  cervical  being  smaller  and  the  lumbar  larger  troglodytes  Gorilla  is  also  a  native  of  the  Ga- 
in the  chimpanzee;  in  the  possession  of  ad-  boon  country. — ^The  habits  of  the  chimpanzees 
ditional  dorsal  vertebra,  corresponding  to  a  are  very  imperfectly  known ;  what  is  collected 
second  pair  of  ribs ;  in  the  comparative  short-  concerning  them  being  little  more  than  the  re- 
ness  of  the  forearm  and  hand;  in  the  greater  ports  of  Ihe  negroes,  who,  always  addicted  to 
proportional  length  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  and  the  marvellous,  are  farther  possessed  by  a  dread 
the  less  proportional  length  of  the  foot;  and  in  of  these  animals,  at  once  physical  and  supersti- 
many  other  points  in  the  structuie  of  the  chest,  tious.  Whenever  they  succeed  in  killing  one  of 
loins,  httids^  nail,  and  fingers,  extending  in  all    these,  their  terrific  enemies,  they  are  known  to 
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ftTorage  In  the  proTinoe  of  Kiang-Bii  ie  8M,  in 
NganHioei  1QS,  in  Ohe-lciang  671,  in  Clii-li 
476,  in  Bhan-tuDg  444,  in  Qnang-tiiiig  241, 
in  Qnaog-si  93,  ia  Eoei-ohn  63,  snd  in  Tun- 
Dsn  Gl.— The  empire  is  diTided  into  IS  prov- 
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Non. — Tha  dlienpuicf  bctvflon  th*  kboTA  toUl  fWnn 
PleTBT'i  ZffiUen,  mi  tbs  gentnl  tatlmaU  glT«n  In  Uh  mdm 
work,  is  not  mcooanled  Ibr. 

About  i  of  thfl  empire  (416,000  ra.  tn.  according 
to  Bergh&ns,  480,000  eq.  m.  aecoi^ing  to  Hitter) 
is  a  level,  fertile,  tuf^hl?  cnltivated  country, while 
I-  are  Btaddad  with  moantuns,  which,  rising 
higher  sJid  higher  toward  the  interior,  nlti- 
matelj  tower  up  in  the  gigantic  glaciers  of  the 
Toa-ling.  The  alpine  monntains  of  the  Ynn- 
ling,  a  prolongatioii  of  the  Himalaya,  commence 
to  the  6.  W.  corner  between  the  gulf  of  Tonquin 
and  tbeBi-kiang;  thence  thej  send  their  main 
chain  (Nan-ling)  eastward,  whore,  dividing  the 
proTincea  of  Koei-chu  and  Quang-si,  it  forms 
the  all  bnt  inaccessible  coontrf  of  the  aborigi- 
nal Miao-tee.  Again,  tbej  nm  along  the  N.  fron- 
tier of  Qoang-tnng  ftfei-ling)  to  long.  113"  E., 
thence  in  a  N.  N.  £.  direction,  separating  Eiang- 
ai  from  Fo-kien,  and  tenninating  in  Che- 
klang  on  the  sea,  opposite  Cha-san.  The  Pe- 
Itog  ran  along  lat.  84"  N.  from  Thibet  across 
Sben-si  into  Ko-nan,  diriding  the  basins  of  the 
Eoang-ho  and  Yang'tse-hiang.  Between  the 
great  bend  of  the  Boang-ho  aed  the  imperial 
canal  the  parallel  chains  of  Wa-aban,  Ei-ling, 
Ha-ling,  La-^en-shan,  and  Gar-go-shan  mnfrom 
N.  E.  to  S.  W,  West  of  the  Hoanff-ho  the  King- 
hong-shan  and  the  Ohag-an-to-la-chai  run  in 
the  same  direction.  A  great  mountain  STstem 
(Ri-lian-fiban,  A-la-shan,  Shan-gar-jan),  the 
highest  peaks  of  which  rise  16,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  divides  Mongolia  from 
Obioa.  An  insulated  chain  of  naked  granite 
bills  (Tai-sban)  traverses  the  province  of  Bhan- 
tnn^.  Uost  of  these  mountains  reat  npon  a 
basis  of  granite,  but  the  snrface  generallj  be- 
longa  toUie  limeandsandatone formation. — The 
rivers  of  China,  says  Ur.  Williams,  are  her 
iJiny,  and  no  ooontr^  caa  oompare  with  her  for 


natural  fiuiUties  of  ialand  navigation,  and  tho 
people   themseWea    consider  t£kt  portion     of 
get^aphj  relating  to  their  rivers  as  the  moet 
interesting.    There  are  3  large  river  ■yateins — 
that  of  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  river,  and  of 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Blue  river.    The  Hooog- 
bo  rises  in  lat  86^°  K,  and  long.  96°  £.     ltd 
mouthial,2S0m.  from  its  source,  but  by  nniner- 
ons  windiugs  the  course  is  prolonged  to  nearly 
double  that  distance.    The  area  of  its  basin  ia 
estimated  at  700,000  Bq.m.    It  isbntlitUe  used 
for  navigation,  because  of  its  impetuona  currenL 
Bat  few  important  tributaries  emptj  into  the 
Yellow  river  (Wei  and  Lu  in  Shen-si,  Tuei-ho, 
Hoei-ho,  Fuen-ho,  &&).    The  Yang-tae-kiang 
(son  of  the  ocean)  is  far  more  tranquil  and 
useftal  than  its  rival.    It  is  formed  bj  the  con- 
fluence of  the  £in-sha-kiang  (Gold-sand  river) 
and  Ya-long-kiang  {White  river).     Thia   ma- 
jestic stream,  with  a  length  of  2,200  miles  (or 
neariy  8,000  according  to  Ur.  Williams),  and  a 
breadth,  above  Nan-king,  of  8  to  4  miles,  is  the 
main  artery  of  the  empire.    Tens  of  tbonsanda 
of  boats  and  bargee  continnail;  crowd  it.     lis 
principal  tribntaries  are  t2ie  Ean-ldang,  which 
empties  through  the  Po-yang  lake,  the  Siang 
aud  Yuen,  on  tbe  &. ;  the  Han-kiang  and  Kia- 
ling,  on  the  "S.    The  conntry  lying  between  the 
Yaog-tse-kiaug  and  the  Hoang-ho  is  by  its  fer- 
tihty,  general  prosperity,  aud  the  high  state  of 
education  of  its  inhabitants,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  influential  part  of  the  empire.    The 
Yang-tae-kiacg  is  navigable  for  the  lu^est  ships 
more  than  200  m.  from  its  month,  and  for  boats 
more  than  1,700  m.    The  tides  are  perceptible 
400  m.  to  Ein-kiang.    The  whole  baaiu  of  the 
river,  estimated  at  760,000  sq.  m.,  is  accessible 
by  the  subsidiary  streams.     Independent  of 
these  2  great  river  Bystoms,  there  are  thoM  of 
the  Fei-ho  or  White  river  in  the  S^  which 
rises  to  Tartary,  passes  the  capital  Pe-kiog^  re- 
ceives the  Yu-ho,  and  lalls  into  the  Yellow  ses; 
and  of  the  Chn-kiang,  which,  rising  E.  of  Yun- 
nan, drains,  with  its  tributaries,  a  re^on  of 
nearly  200,000  sq.  m.,  aud  falls  toto  the  China 
sea  near   Canton,  after  a  course  of  700  m. 
The  lakes  of  China  ore  comparatively  few  and 
small.    The  largest  are  the  Po-yang  m  Kiang- 
u,  60  m.  long  and  about  20  in  breadth,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  granite  mountwns,  and  en- 
closing many  beautiful  and  populous  islets ;  the 
Tun-ting  to  Hu-nan,  800  m.  in  circumference, 
both  connected  with  the  Yang-tse-kiang;  the 
great  lake  near  Su-chau-fu,  the  Tai-bn,  and 
Uie  Hong-tse,  the  only  lake  of  any  size  connected 
with   the  Hoang-ho. — From  Hal-nan  to  the 
mouth  of  the  YaDK-tse-kiang  the  coast  of  China 
is  lined  with  islands  and  rocky  islets;  from  that 
point  N.  to  Leao-tong  the  shores  are  low  and  the 
coast  rendered  dangerous  to  vessels  by  shoalg. 
There  ore  but  few  good  harbors  between  the 
months  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  the  IIoBng-hO; 
S.  of  Eitto  point,  near  Ning-po,  as  far  down  as 
Hong  Eong,  numerous  small  nays  afford  a  sate 
refuge  for  vesaela,  but  there  also  the  aspect  of 
the  shore,  consisting  of  barren  clay-oolored 
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and  mineral  springs  in  Shen-si  and  Se-ohuen:    wolyes,  lynxes,  gray  bnflfaloes,  boars,  gazelles, 
in  the  latter  province  there  are  also  ^*  fire  wells  "    antelopes,  in  the  W. ;  squirrels,  ant-eaters,  sables, 


(ho-tsing)  or  gaseoos  springs. — ^Among  the  vege-  martens,  porcupines,  hedge-hogs,  marmots, 

table  productions  of  Ohina,  the  tea  plant  (teha)  sels,  in  yarious  parts  of  the  country.    Domestio 
ranks  first  in  importance,  the  domestic  consump-  animals  are  not  kept  so  generally  as  in  Europe 
tion  being  at  least  1,800,000,000  lbs.;  next  rice,  or  America,  the  Chinese  disliking  meat  ^nd 
the  prinoipcd  article  of  food  for  all  classes.    All  dairy  products)  for  food, .  except  pork,     xhe 
kin^  of  grain  and  fruit  which  are  cultivated  in  hog  and  dog  are  the  most  common  doniestic 
EuropeandNorth  America,  common  and  sweet  animals.    Horned   cattle   are   kept    only   for 
potatoes,  grapes,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  draught,  and  are  of  small  breed  (sometimes  not 
rhubarb,  indigo,  hemp,  linseed,  as  well  as  spices,  larger  than  an  ass).    The  horses  are  ako  small ; 
camphor,  cpnseng,  the  varnish  tree  (rhtuvemix),  jackasses  and  mules  are  preferred  to  them. 
the  tallow  tree  (Stillinffia  sM/erdj,  are  grown  Large-tailed  sheep  are  imported  from  Mongolia, 
in  Ohina.    The  mango,  piueappleLcashew,  betel,  The  goat  is  common  in  the  northern  provinces, 
and  cocoanut  are  native  fruits.    Tears,  peaches,  The  2-humped  camel  is  used  to  some  extent  for 
plums,  and  apricots  are  inferior  in  flavor  and  size  the  carrying  of  loads  in  the  northernmost  portion 
to  those  cultivated  in  the  West.  The  leguminowB  of  the  empire,  but  is  rarely  seen  S.  of  Pe-king. 
afford  many  excellent  vegetables  and  valuable  It  is  employed  in  war.  and  trained  to  cany 
products  Qndigo,  soya,  dec.).    Peculiar  to  Ohina  small  swivels  on  its  back.    Some  splendid  gal- 
are  dimocarpus  litchi^  dimocarptu  langan,  Coohia  linaceous  birds  are  indigenous  to  Ohina :  the  gold 
punctata^  and  pe-t9ai^  a  kind  of  white  cabbage,  and  silver  pheasant,  Reeves's  pheasant,  m^al- 
The  sacred  beim  of  the  Egyptians  (^lurnbium  lion  pheasant.     There  are  found,  beside,  tJbe 
apedaaum)  is  extensively  cdtivated  as  an  article  peacock,    flamingo,  pelican,  albatross,  parrot, 
of  food.    80  are  several  species  of  avoided^  also  cassowary,  bird  of  paradise  (on  the  island  of  For- 
the  mgittaria  Sinensia^  a  kind  of  arrow-root  mosa),  crane,  heron,  stork,  curlew,  cormorant^ 
The  plantain  fruit  does  not  enter  into  the  con-  thrush,  red-billed  magpie,  swan,  grebe,  geese, 
sumption  of  the  Ohinese  as  largely  as  into  that  ducks  (yuen^yang  or  mandarin  duck),  qUaUs  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  South  America.   Ginger  is  snipe.    OrooodUes  are  not  noticed  in  Ohina,  but 
cultivated  through  all  the  interior.  The  chulan  small  lizards  and  serpents  abound.  The  common 
plant  (ehloranthtta  inconspieutui)  furnishes  the  frog  is  caught  in  great  numbers  for  food,  as  also 
flower  which  is  used  to  scent  some  sorts  of  tea.  are  tortoises  and  turtles.  Beside  all  kinds  of  fish 
A  kind  of  grass  (e<nr  lachryma)  cultivated  in  known  in  northern  America,  such  as  sturgeon, 
the  S.  is  woven  into  floor  matting.    A  species  mullet,  carp,  trout,  perch,  pike,  eel,  there  are  a 
of  athdrapagon  and  one  of  arundo  are  used  by  great  many  peculiar  to  Ohina,  as  the  l>ynn%  carp, 
the  poor  for  fuel.    The  bamboo  is  cultivated  (polynemus  Utradactylm)^  the  Uang  yii  Utrth 
about  villages  for  its  shade  and  beauty,  and  is  matem  a/rgenteua\  the  sho-Jcm-yeu,  (tetrodon), 
applied  to  such  a  vast  variety  of  purposes  that  The  goldfish  (brought  to  Europe  in  1611)  is  also 
it  may  well  be  called  the  national  plant  of  a  native  of  Ohina.    The  fins  of  the  shark,  tor- 
Ohina.  The  tender  shoots  are  used  for  food ;  the  pedoes,  rays,  and  gudgeons,  are  eaten  by  the  Chi- 
roots  as  a  material  for  carved  work ;  the  culms  nese  ;  they,  in  fact,  eat  nearly  every  living 
as  poles,  rods,  sticks,  canes,  joists,  ribs  of  sails,  thing  found  in  the  water.    Even  the  thai-aeng 
shafts  of  spears,  tubes  of  aaueducts ;  the  leaves  (meduio),  a  kind  of  blubber,  is  used  as  aa  arti- 
as  covering  for  persons  ana  dwellings,  and  for  cle  of  food  by  the  common  people.    The  artifi- 
manure  ;  the  shavings  for  mattress  stuffings,  cial  rearing  of  fi^,  as  also  the  artificial  hatching 
An  oleaginous  kind  of  beet  is  cultivated,  from  of  eggs,  has  been  in  use  among  Uie  Ohinese  from 
theroot  of  which  the  India  ink  is  manufactured,  time  immemorial.    Oysters  of  a  good  quality 
Sea-weed  is  collected  on  the  coast  to  a  great  are  common  on  the  coast.     Of  insects^  tlie 
extent,  and  used  as  well  for  industrial  purposes  silkworm   and  the  honey-bee  are   tjiie  most 
(glues  and  varnishes)  as  for  food.    Large  trees  important   and   usefal,  the   grasshopper  the 
and  timber  are  scarce.    Oak,  black  walnut,  most  deleterious,  the  centipede  the  most  trouble- 
camphor  trees,  cedar,  cypress,  soap,  and  varnish  some. — Of  the  aborigines  of  Ohina  only  a  few 
trees  grow  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Rose-  remnants  are  found   (Miao-tse,  or  Lo-lo)  in 
wood,  sandalwood,  and  ebony  are  not  unfre-  the  southern  mountains  and  the  province  of 
quent.    The  willow  is  a  favorite  plant  in  all  Fo-kien.     The  present   inhabitants  migrated 
parts  of  Ohina.    Tlie  chestnut,  walnut,  and  into  the  country  from  the  N.  W.    The  Ohinese, 
hazelnut  are  all  natives  of  Ohina.    The  mul-  or  sons  of  Han,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  en- 
berry  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  leaves,  tirely  different  from  the  Oaucasian  race,  and 
the  palm  tree  for  the  sago  add  leaves  (fans),  stand  in  near  relation  to  the  Mongolian.    Their 
the  Jman-lan  for  its  pith,  which  supplies  an  stature  is  low,   rarely  over   6  feet,  but  well 
edible  flour. — Wild  animals  have  long  since  dis-  built  and  symmetrical ;  face  round ;  eyes  small, 
appeared  from  the  densely  settled  provinces  of  far  apart^  invariably  black  and  apparently  ob- 
Ohina,  and  are  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  re-  lique,  with  bare  lids,  but  thick  brows;  cheek 
mote  mountains.  There  are  elephants,  rhinocer-  bones  high;  nose  small,  and  nearly  even  with 
oses,  tapirs,  wild  boars,  bears,  tigers,  leopards,  the  fitce  at  the  root ;  forehead  low ;  lips  thick- 
and  panthers,  in  the  8. ;  monkeys  of  a  verv  large  er  than  among  Europeans,  but  not  at  all  ap- 
species  (the  gibbon),  in  the  S.  W. ;  musk  deer,  proaching  those  of  the  negro ;  hair  straight 
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move,  they  belong  to  the  people  at  large.    A  beride  a  great  number  of  deriie;  bat  no  board 

prince  of  the  highest  rank  reoeivea  an  annual  is   entirelj  independent   in  its   acts    of    the 

salary  of  abont  $18,800,  and  has  a  retinae  of  others.     An   institution   peculiar    to     Cliiiui 

860  servants;  one  oi  the  lowest  rank  only  $4  a  is  the  censorate  or  board  of  control  (tu^cAa- 

month  and  rations.    Only  the  highest  classes  yti^n,  t.  &,  all-examining  court),  whose  daty  it 

of  princes  are  obliged  to  Hve  at  court.    Beside  k  to  examine  all  official  acts  of  the  ministry 

this  nobility  of  birth,  there  is  a  personal  dignity-  and  cabinet,  to  institute  inquiries^  raise  ol^ec- 

generally  connected  with  official  rank,  to  which  tions  to  such  measures  as  they  deem  detrimen- 

every  one  has  access  irrespectiye  of  birth.   The  tal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  even 

6  ancient  degrees  of  dignity  are  Jbutw^  han,  pe^  to  stop  them  entirely.    They  are  bound  to  ^ve 

Ue^  and  non^  sometimes  rendered  duke,  count,  a  hearing  to  every  sublect  who  has  cause  to 

viscount,  baron,  and  baronet.    The  civil  mandsr  complain  of  any  act  of  government    The  of- 

rins,  abont  10,000  in  number,  are  divided  into  fice,  in  its  practical  working,  is  somewhat  aim- 

3  classes,  from  the  first  of  which  (ho-Uui)  the  ilar  to  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in  an- 
ministers  of  state  are  selected,  while  the  second  dent  Rome,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  aubeti- 
{tO'hia'^fi/^  famishes   governors-general,  gov*  tute  for  popular  representation.    At  leasts  the 
ernon,  premdents,  &o.    The  mark  of  official  privilege  of  reproving  even  the  personal  doings 
nobility  is  the  peacock's  fiBather,  8  for  the  Ist  of  the  emperor  has  often  been  exercised  by  the 
class  and  1  for  the  2d  class.    The  mere  title  of  censors  with  more  candor  and  plainness  than 
a  mandarin  (or  rather  huan^  mandarin  being  a  hi^   functionaries   in   European   monarchies 
Portuguese  equivalent)  is  also  sold  to  ambitious  would  be  capable  of.    The  administration  of 
individuals,  in  the  same  manner  as  meaningless  the  vassal  states  and  foreign  afiairs  is  separate 
official  titles,  such  as  aulic  councillor,  secret  from  that  of  tbe  empire  proper.    It  is  introated 
councillor,  Ac,  in  some  German  states.    The  to  the  U-far^uen^  usually  called  the  colonial 
milituy  mandarins  number  about  20,000.  They  office.    The  provinces  are  divided  into  districts 
are  divided  into  5  classes,  and  rank  with  the  {f^\  each  containing  an  average  population  of 
oivU  mandarins.    Their  mark  of  distinction  is  2,000,000 ;  the  districts  into  departments  {ehai' 
the  buttmi  on  the  top  of  their  cap,  a  ruby  with  '«),  the  departments  into  circles  (Amr).    The 
the  4  higher  classes,  a  sapphire  with  the  6th.  larger  provinces  are  administered  each  by  a 
Their  uniform  of  state  consists  of  a  gaudily  em-  governor-general  {Uung'tu)  or  viceroy,  while 
broidered  satin  garment,  over  which  a  loose  of  the  lesser  ones  there  is  but  one  viceroy  for  2 
dress  of  blue  crape  is  worn. — ^The  administra-  or  8.   Special  imperial  commissioners  (i^'n-eAai) 
tion  of  the  imperial  government  is  rather  com*  are  constantly  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  to 
plicated.    A  cabinet  {nuUhao)^  consisting  of  4  take  a  general  surveillance.    Governors-general 
chief  chancellors,  2  assistants,  and  the  most  are  appointed  for  8  years;  their  powers  are 
eminent  scholars,  with  600  clerks,  forms  l^e  limited  by  those  of  a  provincial  cabinet,  con- 
head  of  the  government;  it  revises  the  laws,  sistingof  the  lieutenant-governor,  themUitary 
draws  the  decrees,  concludes  treaties,  edits  the  governor,  the  provincial  ti^easurer,  and  the  chief 
official  annals  of  the  empire  {King-poo^  i,  e^  justice  of  the  province.    The  powers  of  the 
court  transcripts,  usually  called  the  "  Peking  Ga«  governors  are  delegated  to  taO'tai  (deputy  gov- 
zette,'*  being  extracts  from  the  papers  decided  ernors)  in  the  districts.    At  the  head  of  the  de- 
upon  or  examined  by  the  emperor,  indndinghis  pariments  and  circles  stand  executive  officers 
own  orders  and  rescripts) ;  in  short,  has  the  gen-  corresponding  to  the  French  prefects  and  sub- 
eral  superintendence  and  legislative  regulation  prefects  respectively.    According  to  the  *^  Red 
of  the  country.  ^  The  emperor  himself  takes  a  Book  "  there  are  8  govemors^eneral,  16  lieut. 

Srominent  part  in  the  labors  of  this  board.    Of  governors,  19  treasurers  (2  in  £ang-su),  18  pro- 

tte  a  portion  of  its  powers  has  been  vested  in  vincial  chief  justices,  17  literary  chancellors, 

a  cabinet  council  (Mun-hi-ehu),  which  corre-  16  military  governors,  and  1,740  prefects  and 

spends  to  the  ministry  of  western  nations.    Its  sub«prefects.    The  number  of  petty  subordinate 

members  are  selected  by  the  emperor  irom  the  officers  is  immense.    The  whole  forms  the  most 

members  of  his  family  and  the  lunctionaries  of  stupendous  bureaucracy  in  existence.  The  may- 

tiie  highest  rank.    The  duties  of  these  supreme  ors  in  the  large  cities  are  also  imperial  officers, 

councfls  are  general,  comprising  matters  relet-  but  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  the  munici- 

in^  to  all  de{wrtmenta  of  the  government.  The  pal  officers  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  ospital 

pnncipal  executive  bodies  under  them  are  the  of  the  empire,  Pe-king,  has  no  municipal  govern- 

6  botfds  (lu^pu)y  viz.:   1,  board  of  dvil  ser-  ment  separate  from  the  general  government  All 

vice  Qeirpu) ;  2,  board  of  revenue  {hu-pu^ ;  8,  public  offices  are  open  to  those  who  have  gnd- 

board  of  ritea  (li-pu).  or  imperial  houseLold,  uated  at  the  colleges,  academies,  and  universities, 

court  matters,  and  diplomacy ;  4,  board  of  war  without  any  distinction  of  birth,  nationslit^, 

(pwff'pu) ;  6,  board  of  justice  (hing-pu),  per-  or  creed.    There  is  no  country  in  the  world 

forming  also  the  functions  of  a  supreme  court  where  intelligenoe  and  education  are  so  abso- 

of  appeals  (ta4i^ ;  6,  board  of  public  works  Intely  and  exclusively  the  means  of  obtttxuog 

(iunff-pu).    Each  department  has  2  presidents,  public  distinction  as  in  China.    True,  of  the 

4  vice-prwidenta  (one  half  Chinese,  the  o^er  real  character  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  re- 
HantchooX  and  8  subordinate  grades  of  officers  quired  of  public  officers  very  little  is  known  to 
(directors,  uoder^eoretaries,  and  controllers),  foreigners.    Judging  by  the  conversations  of 
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edition  of  the  code,  with  each  alterttioiia  or  soid  has  never  taken  firm  root  amoD^  tliem. 
ttdditioDS  as  have  beoomeneocsaary,  is  published  The  lower  c]a«r»eiH  are  mostly  profesBora  of  mn 
every  6  years.    In  theory  this  code  might  be  adolterated  kind  of  Buddhism,  which  in  the 
ooDsidered  as  a  sort  of  constitution  of  the  em-  lapse  of  time  has  aunk  to  the  coarsest  pagan- 
pire,  but  in  practice  the  high  provincial  officers  ism  and  idolatry.    The  priests  of  this  profeaaon 
firequendy  supwsede  it  by  issuing  edicts  upon  (bonaesX  over  1,000,000  in  number,  are  for  the 
matters  that  have  been  provided  for  already  greatest  part  ignorant  and  d^nmved,  besging 
by  law,  or  by  reviving  some  old  law,  or  by  around  the  country,  or  confined  in  moDasteries. 
forced  and  arbitrary  M>plication  of  existing  Only  the  highest  grades  of  the  Buddhist  prie:^- 
laws  to  special  cases.    The  edicts  are  placarded  hood  are  filled  by  scholars.    The  emperor  him- 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  the  more  important  self  professes  the  Buddhist  creed,  but  this  has 
ones  circulated  in  pamphlet  form.    However  no  influence  on  the  administration  of  state  af- 
ezcellent  many  of  the  written  laws  may  be,  fairs.    ^*The  Chinese,  like  the  Greeks^  baTe  a 
their  execution  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  give  mer^  ceremonial  reli^on.    The  emperor  and 
the  people  at  large  the  benefit  of  them.    In-  his  officials,  following  the  ancient  traditioDs  of 
numerable  cases  of  judicial  murder,  extortion,  the  Chinese  dynasties,  adore  Heaven  and  Earth; 
and  crime  are  reported  in  the  Pe-king  "  Ga-  the  people  bum  incense  to  the  Buddhist  idols, 
sette,"  and  even  the  code  recognizes  cases  of  and  all  worship  their  ancestors.    But  in  their 
oppression  and  tyranny  in  which  open  rebel-  universities  and  in  the  public  instructions  whidi 
Hon  of  the  subjects  against  the  officers  of  the  are  the  only  portal  to  rank  and  official  power, 
government  would  be  justifiable.    Collu^onof  they  teach  no  religious  ideaa**  "The Chinaman," 
police  officers  with  bands  of  thieves  is  not  un-  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  can  bow  in  the  temple  of  Bud- 
conunon.  The  people  seldom  approach  their  ru-  dha,  or  join  in  the  Latin  Bomish  mass,  sacrifice 
lers  without  a  gift  to  smooth  the  way  for  them,  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  sit  in  an  American  oon- 
and  avoid  them  altogether  as  £&r  as  possible.  venticle,orjump  through  the  fire  with  the  priests 
The  chief  efforts  of  the  officers  are  directed  to  of  perfect  reason.    Hauling  the  god  ci  rain  out 
jmttiug  down  the  banditti,  who  are  to  be  con-  in  the  sunshine,  to  make  him  fed  how  parched 
sidered  almost  one  of  the  regular  institutions  of  the  ground  is,  is  a  practice  which  shows  the  cyni- 
China,  and  to  m^taining  a  desree  of  peace  just  cal  half  belief  with  which  the  Chinaman  regards 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  collect  the  revenue,  his  idols.''    The  higher  classes  are  dther  be- 
As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  civil  and  lievera  in  the  doctrines  of   Confticiua^  or  in 
criminal,  it  is  intrusted  to  focal  magistrates,  those  of  the  philosopher  Lao-tse  (Lau-kiun). 
All  that  has  been  said  about  the  corruption  of  Both  deny  divine  revelation,  and  are  scarcely 
officers  applies  to  the  judges  as  well.    The  morethansystemsof  moral  philosophy  clothed 
cruelty  of  the  tortures  by  which  they  some*  in  a  fantastical  symboUsm.     Thus  Confucius 
times  seek  to  obtain  confessions  almost  sur-  teaches  that  ttota  the  original  substance  (Tiu- 
passes  belief.    The  treatment  of  prisoners,  who  ki)  2  principles  emanate :  Yang,  the  principle  of 
are  caged  like  wild  beasts,  is  barbarous  in  the  perfection,  of  the  heavenly,  of  light  and  warmth, 

extreme.    Flogging  (from  10  to  100  blows),  the  masculine  principle,  symbolized  by  ; 

transportation,  perpetual  banishment  to  remote  and  Yin,  the  feminine  principle,  or  that  of  im- 

provinces,  slavery  (hard  labor),  and  death  are  perfection,  of  the  terrestrial,  of  darkness  and 

the  legal  punishments  of  crime ;  imprisonment  cold,  symbolized  by .  By  the  combinaticm 

is  regtfded  only  as  a  corrective.    I)ecapitation  of  these  symbols  4  images  {ne-H-unai)  are  pre- 

and  strangling  are  the  l^al  modes  of  executing  sented,  viz. :  ■ ^^  — ,  oone- 

oriminals,  the  more  cruel  modes  of  quartering,  spending  to  the  4  cardinal  virtues,  piety,  mo- 
flaying,  starving  to  death,dcc.,  having  fallen  out  of  xalitv,  justice,  and  wisdom.  From  a  double 
use  almost  entirely.   It  is  believed  that  the  num-  combination  result  8  signs  (kua)y  \iz.:    = 

ber  of  criminals  who  undergo  the  penalty  of  heaven, '         moistness, fire,  EFEl  winds, 

death  is  not  one-half  of  those  who  die  fh>m  the  HZI  water,  —  :=  mountains,  —  ~-  thunder, 
effects  of  torture  and  imprisonment  The  trials  =  =  eardi.  By  the  aid  of  these  symbols,  ar- 
are  held  in  public;  they  are  brief  and  free  of  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  cirde,  Confyicius  de- 
cost;  no  counsel  is  allowed  to  the  criminaL  scribes  ^e  universe,  and  making  them  to  cor- 
Appeab  to  higher  courts  are  rarely  resorted  to.  respond  with  moral  and  mental  properties,  con- 
Soitenoes  of  death  require  the  signature  of  the  structs  an  ethical  system,  scarcely  to  be  styled 
emperor,  but  this  form  is  dispensed  with  in  a  religion.  Lao-tse  (bom  604  B.  0.,  54  yean 
times  of  insurrection.  Civil  suits  are  generally  before  Conf\u»us)  founded  the  religion  of  the 
dedded  by  municipal  officers  acting  as  justices  Too  (supreme  reason),  which,  accordins  to  hipi, 
of  the  peace.  The  police,  whose  duties  corre-  is  anterior  to  and  the  source  of  the  aivinities 
spond  to  those  of  the  same  institution  in  other  (KLBi,  Kuetj  and  all  material  forms.  likeZe- 
oountriea,  have  also  to  superintend  the  public  no,  he  recommends  retirement  and  contem^la- 
works. — ^Indifference  to  religious  matters  is  a  tion  as  the  most  effectuid  means  of  purifying 
prominent  national  trait  of  character.  They  our  spiritual  nature.  The  professors  of  this  re- 
haye  not  even  a  general  term  correspond-  hgion  {Tclo-^m^  usually  rendered  rationalists) 
ing  to  the  word  religion ;  hiaoy  the  word  that  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world,  in 
comes  nearest  to  it,  means  only  doctrine  or  spiritual  manifestations,  and  a  miffration  of  sonls. 
creed.    The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  There  are  1,600  temples  devoted  to  OonAacios 
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anees  beoaose  of  the  vnlgwity  and  obmeid^  are  not  made  at  all    Pontey  fteniiflbea  the  if- 

by  whioh  the  plays  are  generally  characterized,  vorite  meat  for  all  classes  of  thB  p^uJation^ 

The  actors  are  not  respected.    Women  have  slices  of  cold  rosst  goose  figatini^  on  toe  wnner 

not   been    allowed  to  appear  on   the   stage  tables  of  the  rich  instead  of  bread,  ""^^^  l^J* 

BiDoe   the   time   when    the   emperor   'Kien-  not  oostomary  to  have  at  dinner.      The  silk- 

lung  (1786-'96)  married  an  actress ;  their  parta  worm  furnishes  a  raw  silk  nnBorpaased  m  qnal- 

are  played  by  beardless  youths  or  eunuchs,  ity.    The  fields  of  different  owners  are  not,  » 

Only  in  the  N.  and  E.  provinces  are  permanent  in  America  and  England,  separated  by  fence^ 

theatres  to  be  found,  while  thousands  of  theat-  walls,  or  hedgerows;  and  henoe  the  ®^.^^7**f^ 

rical  companies  wander  about,  giving  perform-  plain  appears  like  a  vast  garden,  in  which  we 

ances  at  the  expense  of  wealthy  gentlemen,  the  plats  seem  to  be  mere  beds.    Hnntlo^  is  proot- 

admission  being  free  to  the  public  at  large,  able  only  in  the  mountainous  diatriotsof  the 

The  lower  classes  are  very  fond  of  theatrical  W.  and  8.  W. ;    there  we  no    ^ame  laws  la 

entertainments,  and,  as  in  ancient,  Rome,  there  China.    The  skill  exhibited  by  the  Chinese  a 

is  no  shorter  road  to  popularity  than  the  ftir-  their  various  modes  of  catchinip  and  reariflf 

nisbingof  gratuitous  performancestothe people,  fish  is  admirable.    One-tenth  of  the  popiilatioo 

— ^The  principal  occupation  of  the  Chinese  is  derive  their  food  from  the  water.      Cormorants 

agriculture,  which  they  consider  the  most  honor-  are  trained  in  great  numbers  to  oatoh  fish  for 

able  of  alL    In  order  to  remind  the  people  that  their  masters. — ^In  regard  to   the  mechanicil 

agriculture  is  the  basis  of  every  elevated  state  arts  the  progress  of  the  Chinese  is  slow;  their 

of  societv,  the  emperor  himself  and  the  vice-  imitative  faculty  havinff  in  the  course  of  tiuw 

roys  of  the  provinces  once  in  every  year  per-  become  stronger  than  the  inventive,  the/  e/icy 

form  the  ceremony  of  ploughing  some  furrows  to  tiieir  implements  and  designs,  and  are  sIot 

and  sowing  rice,  that  being  the  most  impor-  to  adopt  improvements  in  either.     Bui  their 

tant  agricultural  product  of  China.     Wheat,  obstinacy  in  this  respect  has  been  yrety  wwh 

Indian    corn,  rye,    bai'ley,    buckwheat,  oats,  exaggerated.    They  have  adopted  ftom  wesCtfn 

millet,    common   and   sweet   potatoes,    peas,  nations  the  telescope,  microsoope,   barometer. 

beans,  beets,  d^c,  are  also  grown,  but  rice  watches,    the   manufacture   of    glass,   bftmxe 

ia  the  staple  artide  of  food.    Nowhere  is  the  work,  and  Prussian  blue.    As  to  imnroved  msr 

soil  cultivated  more  carefully  and  diligently,  chinery,  they  do  not  want  it,  sinoe  labor  is  a^ 

Plouffhs  and  hsrrows  are  rarely  used,  the  spade  cheap  that  it  would  appear  cruel  to  replace  ii 

and  hoe  being  the   principal  utensils.     The  by  mechanical  forces,    in  the  arta  of  metalhiii^ 

system  of  irrigation  is  perfect    The  great  im-  the  Chinese  have  attained  only  to  raedioericT. 

portance  of  manuring  is  fully  appreciated  by  except  In  the  alloying  of  metals,  and  in  oha^ 

the  Chinese  farmer.    As  the  scarcity  of  do-  or  carved  work  in  gold  and  silver,  in  both  of 

^  mestio  animals  prevents  the  application  of  stable  which  tliey  excel.    In  the  manufacture  of  ^s^ 

manures  on  a  large  scale,  all  refuse  applicable  though  it  has  been  but  recently  introduce<i* 

to  the  purpose  is  careAiUy  collected  and  sold  to  they  are  making  good  progress.     Their  pi>rre- 

the  farmers.    Human  ordure,  ashes,  muck,  gyp-  lain  and  lacquered  ware  is  uneaaaUed  by  anr« 

sum,  ofiBal,  hair  (even  the  barbers  gathering  the  except  the  Japanese.    The  manuracture  of  silk  U 

product  of  their  tonsorial  performances,  and  original  among  the  Chinese,  and  foi*eimer9  )m^*« 

selliDg  it  to  the  farmers),  and  whatever  other  not  yet  succeeded  In  fally  equalling  tne  naUve 

matters  can  invigorate  the  soil,  are  freely  used,  proaucts.    A  durable  cotton  doth  (nankeen) » 

The  density  of  the  nopulation  rendering  it  im-  made  in  the  central  provinces.    The  eoasnnip- 

practicable  to  let  the  fields  lie  fallow,  and  the  tion  of  leather  is  small,  it  being  porous  aim 

rotation  of  crops  not  being  well  understood,  tender  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  maimer  la 

the  Chinese  sustain  the  productiveness  of  the  whioh  the  tanning  process  is  completed.    Th« 

soil  simply  by  constant  manuring.     In  the  only  woollen  fabrics  of  the  Chinese  are  lelt  f(>r 

fertile  country  between  the  Tellow  and  Blue  soles  and  hats  and  a  sort  of  rug.     Their  oarred 

rivers  and  south  of  the  latter,  2  crops  are  ob  work  in  ivory,  wood,  and  horn  is  exouisitelr 

tained  from  the  same  field  in  one  year.    The  delicate.     The  Chinese  mechanics  of  aifilWrc4)t 

threshing  of  the  grain  is  performed  either  by  trades  are  accustomed  to  form  assooiAtiooswith 

treading  or  by  rollers  and  flails.    A  great  obsta-  certain  rules  and  reaulationa,  but  tlieae  are  sub- 

de  to  rational  agriculture  is  the  minute  subdivi-  mitted  to  voluntarily,  no  restraint  being  iin* 

sionofthesoiL  The  greatest  part  of  the  cultivate  posed  by  the  state  on  tlie  liUrty   of  traiU 

ed  land  in  China  is  employed  in  raising  food  for  ilandicraftsroon  of  every  trade  waiulor  thn>U|?h 

man.    The  sedge  in  the  marshes  and  grass  on  the  the  streets  of  cities  and  villages,  oarrytii|r  thvir 

hills  are  collected  for  fodder  and  f^el,  but  it  is  implements  with  thorn,  ready  to  do  ^ywy}i^ 

believed  not  a  single  acre  of  land  is  sown  with  on  the  spot. — ^*  Tlie  Chinese  arecminentty  a  trad- 

grass  seed.     Cattle-raising  is,   therefore,  the  ing people;  tl)eir  meix'hants  are acutts  mcthiHl* 

roost  unimportant  part  of  the  farming  business  ical,  sagacioua  and  enterprislnff,  not  over  sv  ru- 

Grapes  are  raised  to  some  extent,  but  no  wine  pulous  as  to  their  mercantile  honesty  in  siuall 

is  made  from  them.    The  tea  plant,  sugar  cane,'  transactions,  but  in  large  dealings  exhibitiui; 

cotton,  and  mulberry  are  grown  on  plantationa  that  regard  for  diaraoter  in  the  tViHUnienI  of 

The  flesh  of  domestic  animals  is  rarely  used  for  their  obligations,  which  exteuslvo  eommen'ial 

foodt  the  hog  excepted,  and  batter  and  cheese  engagements  usuaUy  produce."  The  inland  cow* 
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and  narrower  width  than  the  I^ig^ish  maniH  parents.    deanSnen  is  not  maamg  tte  Tirtoa 

factorers  are  in  the  habit  of  sending." — ^Banka  of  the  Chinese,  either  in  regard  to  their  hahUa- 

of  deposit  and  discount  existed  in  Cliina  mndi  tions  or  thdr  persons.  They  do  noc  change  their 

earlier  than  in  Europe;  insurance  oompaniea  underclothes  until  they  are  worn  <Nit.     Th^rir 

were  not  known  until  regular  intercourse  with  houses  are  generaUj  low,  the  roofe  hipped.  az>d 

western   nations   began.    Paper   money,  for-  the  catenary  curve  of  their  edges  shows  that  tie 

merly  issued  in  immense  quantities,  is   now  tent  is  the  type  of  the  dwelling.     Haft  in  sixe. 

almost  unknown  as  a  general  circulating  me-  style  of  buildmg,  and  the  arrax^emeiits  oi  tLc 

diuuL    Loan  offices  and  pawnbrokers'  shops  are  interior,  tiiere  is  eyeiy  Tariety,  frooi  the  sqn&IIi 

numerous.     The    legal    interest    allowed   on  hovel  to  the  sumptuous  palace.    £veB  the  bes 

small  loans  is  8  per  cent  per  month,  but  among  houses  are  poorly  yentiJated  and  lifted ;  tbe 

bufflueas  men  10  or  15  per  cent  per  annum  appearance  of  the  rooms  would   he  cheerlea 

is  the   usual  rate.     The  carrying  of  letters  and  uncomfortable  without  the  g«j  and  c^^s^r 

is  not  a  government  monopoly,  but  is  left  to  fumitur^and  variety  of  ornammts;.     The  linle 

expresses.  Travelling  is  almost  exclusively  done  parks  connected  with  the  mansioiis  of  the 

by  water  in  the  south,  by  sedan  chairs  or  dumay  wealthier  classes  are  laid  out  in  tastelnl  stjie. 

carriages  in  the  north  of  the  empireu  The  roads  The  streets  in  Chinese  dties  are  extrense^j 

are  kept  in  repair  by  voluntary  contrii^utions  crooked  and  narrow;  few  of  them  exceed  10  or 

and  donations,    Ko  tolls  are  charged  on  roads  12  feet  in  width,  and  most  of  those  in  Oantoa 

or  canals.    Inns  and  taverns  are  generally  of  are  less  than  8.    "So  public  squares  relieve  the 

the  meanest  description ;  but  some  good  hotels  doseneas  of  these  lanes.    Ventilation  is,  of 

are  kept  on  the  principal  highways  of  traveL  course,  very  imperfect;  drainage  is  onjhr  p•^ 

The  monetary  system  is  arranged  on  the  prin-  tiallv  attended  to,  and  the  sewers  freqne&Ur 

ciple  of  weight,  and  the  names  tasl^  maee^  ean^  exude  their  contents  over  the  pathway.    Aod 

dareeOy  and  cash  are  applied  to  the  divisions,  to  this  the  fact  that  the  offal  and  mainare  s» 

though  the  cash  (i*ien)  is  the  only  native  coin  carried  through  the  streets  by  the  8caTene«r^ 

now  current,  while  silver  dollars  are  employed  and  we  can  understand  the  bad  odor  in  which 

as  a  commerdal  medium  along  the  coast    The  Chinese  cities  are  held,  and  also  the  prevaleiice 

tad  (equal  to  10  maces,  or  100  candareens,  or  of  ophthalmic  diseases  among  the  people.  The» 

1,000  <^sh)  is  $1  40,  but  the  vdued^>end8  upon  narrow  streets  present  a  singularly  anamaial 

the  rate  of  exchange.    The  native  bullion  is  spectacle   to   strangers.     Itinerant    woikmeo 

oalled  tycee^  and  the  ingots  weigh  from  6  to  60  abound ;  blacksmiths  tinkers,  glass  moidci^ 

taels.    The  tael,  catty,  and  pecul  are  the  only  barbers,  druggists,  shoemakers  and   oobblerSt 

weights  commonly  employed.    The  catty  is  H  fortune-tellers,  herb-sellers,  book-selleis,  mooej 

lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  tael  1^  oz.,  and  the  pecul  changers,  and  many  other  tradesmen,  keep  th^lr 

138ilb8.    The  common  measures  correspond  movable  establishments  in  the  streets^     Still, 

nearly  to  the  gill,  half  pint,  pint,  and  peck.    Of  great  as  the  bustie  and  crowd  sometimes  ane, 

long  measures  the  chth  or  foot  is  the  unit  of  altercations  or  collisions  are  rare,  and  at  m^lit 

length  (according  to  the  tariff,  li.1  inches  £Dg-  a  remarkable  quiet  prevails.    When  fires  occur, 

lish).  It  is  subdivided  into  10  teun,  and  each  toua  the  government  omcers  are  held  responsilue. 

intolO^n^    The  decimal  division  runs  through  Ordinarily,  conflagrations  are  soon  got  under, 

nearly  all  the  Chinese  weights  and  measures.  The  dress  of  the  Chinese  is  neither  so  uniform 

The  Chinese  mile  (li)  is  0.3576  of  the  statute  nor  so  unchanging  as  is  generally  supposed. 

mile.    The  land  measures  are  the  mau  (733.32  Fashions  alter  there  as  well  as  elsewhenei,  bat 

sq.  yards)  and  the  king  (one  king  is  100  matL  not  so  rapidly  as  among  European  nations.  If  it 

equal  to  15.13  acres). — ^The  domestic  and  social  were  not  for  the  shaven  crown  and  braided  tail 

life  of  the  Chinese  has,  perhaps,  more  features  of  the  men,  and  the  crippled  feet  of  the  women, 

in  common  with  western  nations  tiian  that  of  littie  fault  could  be  found  with  their  costume, 

other  oriental  peopleSb     Although  polygamy  combining,  as  it  does,  warmth  and  ease.     The 

exists  among  the  wealthier  dases,  and  their  fabrics  most  worn  are  silk,  cotton,  and  linen 

women  generally  live  in  seclusion,  famUy  life  for  summer,  with  the  addition  of  Airs  and  skins 

is  much  esteemed  and  cultivated  among  them,  in  the  winter.    The  garments  of  the  sexes  dif- 

The  first  wife  has  the  full  control  of  the  house-  fer  more  by  their  colors  than  by  their  shi^  and 

hold,  while  the  concubines  are  littie  more  than  out    Inner  and  outer  tunics  made  of  cotton  or 

servants  and  housemaids.    The  Chinese  iUus*  silk,  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers  over  which  tight 

trate  the  relation  by  comparing  the  wife  to  the  leggings  are  pulled  m  winter,  and  shoes  with 

moon  snd  the  concubmes  to  the  stars,  both  of  thick  felt  soles,  are  the  princi^  articles  of 

which,  in  their   appropriate  spheres,  revolve  dress.    The  diet  of  the  Chmeso  »  sufficient  in 

around  the  sun.    The  utmost  respect  and  obe-  variety,  wholesome,  and  well  cooked,  though 

dience  to  the  behests  of  their  parents  are  eigoin-  many  of  their  dishes  would  appear  insipid  to 

ed  to  children.  Thebetiothmentof  the  children  the  taste  of  Europeans  and  Americans.     The 

is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  psrents,  and  the  proportion  of  animal  food  is  probably  smallor 

obligation  of  the  former  to  fn&l  the  contract  among  them  than  among  any  other  race  in  the 
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nre  to  tbe  eoootry  tlie  eoqMrocB  Woi-ti  (180  asoended  llie  flmiM, 

B.  C.X  the  xestorer  of  the  andent  literature;  ini.    His  djnartj  OGo^  lasted S7V ; 

Wn-ti  (141  B.  C.X  a  great  patron  of  Bdence  -16i4X  and  gave  to  die  eonsrv  IC 

and  art ;   Sinen-ti  (73  B.  C.\  who  sol^jected  of  them  weU-meaning  and  eilwM^l     ^^  "^ 

the  Tartar  oonotry  as  far  as  the  Caq>ian  sea;  the  middle  of  the  16lh  eenl 

IGng-ti  (A.  D.  68-76),  imder  whose  reign  the  again  invaded  the  empiiev  bat 

Baddhist  priest  Ho-dinng^  from  India,  intro-  lliie  invasions  of  the  ¥antriioo  Ti 

dnoed  the  Baddhist  ereed,  while  the  apostle  menoed  onder  the  reign  of  ST 

Thomas  is  believed  by  the  Armenian  Chris-  1667).    Aboat  the  j 

tians  to  have  been  in  China;  and  Ho-ti  (A.  began  to  trade  with  the  nei^boria^p  ssia£>3 

D.  89-106),  who   introdnced  the  coltore  of  In  1683  the  lislian  JeEsit  Ricct  vss  al^?w>e»i 

the  grape.    Aboat  A  D.  200  a  Boman  embassy  to  preadi  Christianitj  in  Chissk  aad  'bx  ct-c- 

is  said  to  have  oome  to  China.      FVom  A.  forming  it  in  many  reelects  with  tte  tiair'.T-jcs 

D.  220  to  260  the  empire  was  divided  into  8  of  Coi^cios  he  mmd»  many  coirf«r«s^  «^tc 

kingdoms,  whidi  were  reanited  by  Wn-ti,  the  among  the  mandarins.     Sooii  aftervani  ti-e 

founder  of  the  2d  dynasty  of  the  Tsin  (A  D.  Spamards  oonqaoed  Maeao  fron  tke  Por:^- 

260-120).     The  Tartars,  who  had  been  kept  goese.    In  oonseqoenee  of  an  vnaveeeBS^  s:- 

in  dieck  by  the  former  dynasty,  now  obtained  tempt  of  the  Japanese  to  conqper  Oorea  i"  Si^ . 

a  firm  foothold  in  the  northern  portion  iji  that  country  was  annexed  to  Cliia&.    Ib  1^  -4 

the  empire,  where  they  established  an  inde-  the  Dutdi  sent  8  vessels  toChina^  b«l  wvre  r  i 

pendent  kingdom  (386).    Four  dynasties  (Sung,  admitted.    When,  in  1622,  thej  tried  U^  ect^ 

Tse,  Liang,  and  Chin)  ruled  the  southern  em-  the  empire  by  force,  they  were  defeaied :  ssJI 

pire  until  690,  a  period  replete  with  domestic  they  succeeded  in  establishing  theiiiai^T«s  oc  oee 

wars,  religions  diBsensions,  and  palace  revolu-  of  the  Phen^hoo  islanda,  which  thej  aHerwsr: 

tionsL  In  690  the  prince  of  Sui,  having  suljec^ed  exchanged  n>r  Formosa.    In  1615*  the  Msr:- 

the  Tartar  kingdom,  conquered  also  the  south-  ohoo  Tartars,  exasperated  in  coit9«q«eBC«  c£  :b« 

em  empire  and  reanited  them.    He  was  a  wise  assassination,  by  order  of  the  Chintiae  c^^<kvt. 

ruler,  a  promoter  of  sdenoe,  education,  indue-  of  thdr  king,  had  commenced  hostOities..  »zi 

try,  and  commerce.    During  the  dynasty  of  the  when  in  1C&5~'44  the  empire  beoaiaae  Mi:^ 

Tsung  (619-907)  Christianity  was  preached  by  the  theatre  of  bloody  intemeciiM  wws.  s^ 

the  Nestorian  Olopwen  (636).    The  emperor  took  sides  with  the  defeated  impenal  psru 

Kao-tsnng  extended  his  conquests  to  the  bound-  agaiust  the  insurgent  usurper  li-tse-c^iM.  oe- 

aries  of  Persia.    His  son  Tai-tsung  was  the  feated  him.  ente^  Pe-king,  and  procUsswi^ 

Charlemagne  or  Haroun  al  Bashid  of  China.  His  Shun-chi,  the  youthful  son  of  their  own  iirr« 

successors  became  abject  tools  of  their  eu-  emperor  of  China.    He  was  the  founder  of  ti^ 

nuch  courtiers  (9th  century  A.  D.),  who  were  present  Mantchoo    dynasty,  which  aeeoK  to 

destroyed  by  Chao-tsung  (890),  but  too  late  to  have  never  succeeded  in  overcomiair  comp'c^el^r 

save  the  dynasty.    Once  more  the  empire  was  the  strong  nationa  antipathies  of  th«  Chuh^e. 

torn  by  the  feuds  of  contending  dynasties,  and  In  1658  the  Dutch  were  once  mora  reto«d  *1- 

the  Tartars,  whose  rehition  to  the  Chinese  em-  mission,  while  the  Russians  were  allowed  to 

pire  was  strikingly  simOar  to  that  of  the  Ger>  trade  with  the  northern  portion  of  thi»  eaftp;:^^ 

man  tribes  to  the  declining  Roman  empire,  in-  Shun-chi  was  educated  bv  the  iToraiui  Jcfcit 

creased  in  power  and  importance.     Tait-sn,  Adam  Schall,  who,  as  president  of  the  boaz^l  o^ 

the  founder  of  the  2d  dynasty  of  the  Sung,  mathematidans,  became  in  fiict  the  prime  ui> 

and  hie  successors  (960-1279),  under  whose  ister.   Inl661  Kang>hisucceediHito  thethiv^sMc 

reign  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished,  were  He  conquered  Formosa  and  Thit>et»  iuproi^ 

unable  to  keep  the  Tartars  down.    They  were  the  finandal  condition  of  the  governments  )o> 

compdled  to  seek  the  aid  of  one  tribe  against  moted  sdence  and  literaturci  cstal4ish«d  scIkvIs 

another,  but  were  in  turn  assailed  by  their  al-  and  colleges^  had  tlie  diff^nt  prorineaa  of  tb« 

lies,  until  the  Mongolians  overran  the  empire,  empire  surveyed  and  map|vi>d  by  Run>p«ai»s 

Genghis  Khan  sacked  Pe-king  in  1216,  and  Eu-  ana  restored   the  Christiait  churchea  to    thi^ 

blai  Khan  (Chinese  Ske-Uu)  established  the  first  missionaries  (1671).    Two  Frenchnw^Ok  Oerbil^ 

Mongol  dynasty  (1279-1368),  the  last  emperor  Ion  and  Bouvet,  were  his  fkvorite    SHlvk^r^ 

of  the  Sung  dynasty  having  drowned  himself  Durinff  his  reign  tlie  city  of  IV-kinir  was  di^ 

and  £uni]y  after  the  decisive  battle.    The  con-  stroyed  by  an  earthquake,  when  4iH\iHX)  pe«^^ 

querors  did  not  attempt  to  change  the  national  perished  among  the  ruins^    The  RriU«h  ««^aK- 

cufitoma  and  institutions,  but  favored  Buddhism.  lished  themselves  on  Uio  CiMist^    Yung<^in^ 

Knblai  conquered  Burmah,  Cochin  China,  and  (1722-1736)  expelled  tlio  missionarioa  fWun  th« 

Tonquin.    in  his  reign  the  first  European  trar-  schools,  in  consequence  of  their    birkcnnp* 

eller,  Marco  Polo,  came  to  China.    In  1294  among  them8elvo9«    His  son  Kion^hing  O  •'^^ 

the  first  Catholic  missionaries  speared  at  Pe-  1796)  extended  his  dominion  over  the  Uii|r(«t 

king.  In  1342,  a  fimiine  having  destroyed  13,-  portion  of  Central  Asia.    Although  In  |(i>n<Tal 

000,000  people,  a  general  revolution    broke  just  and  woU-meanln^  toward  hia  sut^^t^  he 

out.    In  1358  a  Buddhist  monk  of  low  bir^  for  a  time  persecuted  tlie  Christians,  and  tunuHi 

Chn-yuen-chang,  assmned  the  lead  of  the  rev-  a  deaf  ear  to  tiie  requests  of  Etin^pean  poi^  t>n 

olotion,  overthrew  the  Mongolian  dynasty,  and  (Ruasia  excepted)  to  be  admitted  to  cottuner- 
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dynasty,  wbicb  had  fiiDeii  into  oontempt  he-  and  had  fh&ehj  beeome 

cause  of  its  inability  to  repd  tbe  Christian  arteries  of  domestic  commeroe.    Tbe 

Sowers.    Their  leader,  proclaiming  himself  a  anthoritieB  applied  to  tbe  n'^iUJiilwliir  i  cm  ile 

esoendant  of  the  Ming  family,  aasomed  the  European  powers  for  *«a«*«»*^.  bat  hmsl  vtil  i 

imperial  name  of  Tien-te,  and,  by  promidng  flat  refosaL    The  British  commisskiaer*  Sir  u. 

the  people  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bonham,  went  to  Kan-kin^  O^Jt  1SS3  ^  ia  cr- 

foreigners  (Mantchoos),  gathered  aroand  him  a  der  to  ascertain  tbe  olyects  of  tbe  rebesdw  a=.i 

large  force  of  malcontents.    The  words  Tbi-  obtained  friendly  aasorances.     By   tl^   :i=<e 

ping  (general  peace)  were  inscribed  on  their  Hong-sin  had  assumed  tbe  title  of  BeAverlj 

banners ;  a  kind  of  golden  era  was  promised  prince  and  restorer  of  peace  (Tai-piiq^vaz^'< : 

to  the  natives,  and  their  programme  was  large-  4  subordinato  kings  commanded  vmder  >  '\ 

ly  tinged  with  communist  ideas.    At  the  same  and  the  fanaticism  of  his  adherents^  ^vbo  v^rv 

time  &ey  proposed  to  restore  the  true  religion  numbered  by  hundreds  of  tboosauids^  i 

of  Shan-ti.    This  name,  by  which  Crod  bad  to  guarantee  his  ultimate  soccessL     He  ex 

been  known  among  the  Chinese  4,000  years  ed  to  be  the  second  bom  aon  of  €k»d. 


ago,  was  now  used  only  by  the  Chinese  deists,  legitimate  ruler  of  the  woiid.    At  tbe  s&=:« 

who  discard  all  revealed  religions ;  its  use  by  time  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  foster  tbe  *:«- 

converts  to  Catholicism  was  prohibited  by  the  lief  of  the  British  and  Americans  thst  his  scv 

pope  Benedict  IV.,  bat  was  adopted  by  the  religion,  which  in  frict  was  only  a  fintft<cv:il 

^t>testant  missionaries.      Hence  the  opinion  tissue  of  odd  doctrines  and  customs^  'w  Pr.:- 

b^an  to  prevail  that  the  rebels  were  a  sort  of  estant  Christianity  slightly  modified.     Hen  .v. 

Protestant  Christians,  a  party  of  general  re-  while  the  Protestant  powers  seemed  deissrx:c> 

form,  a  young  China,  accessible  to  the  influence  to  assist  the  rebels  at  least  indirect^,  Fr«r.*«« 

of  Christian  civilization,  nay,  desirous  of  inter-  the  leading  Catholic  power,  and  Boseiak  wLofe 

course  with  foreign  nations.    Missionaries  took  interests  in  China  were  difierent  from  t^  >« 

sides  with  them ;  some  English,  American,  and  of  England,  favored  the  imperial  csose.    5;:: 

French  adventurers  enlisted  in  their  ranks;  on  neither  side  were  these  svmpaUue^ strvci: 

foreign  plenipotentiaries  entered  into  negotia-  enough  to  shape  out  a  distinct  aitd  a^« 

tions  with  them.    By  these  means  their  strength  policy.    Beside,  the  tendency  of  Rossaa  to 

increased  rapidly,  and  the  imperial  government,  large  her  dominions  on  the  river  Amoor, 

which  formerly  had  thought  lightly  of  the  move-  the  probability  that  a  dismcmbennefit  «' ;be 

ment,  became  seriously  alarmed.     A  special  Chinese  monarchy  would  bring  tbe  Rus&isz 

conmiissioner  was  sent  to  Euang-d  in  1850,  frontier   nearer  to  India,  cool^  tbe  I^nx: 

then  two  governor-generals,  and  in  1851  the  sympatliies  with  the  rebels  considf»ifeb^.    iz 

prime  minister  of  the  empire.    In  1853  the  in-  September,  1853,  a  successful  insarrectktt  b:vi.e 

sargent  forces  were  surrounded  in  Yong-ngao ;  out  at  Shang-luu.    At  thia  time  tbe  ov^arthiw 

2  detachments  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  of  the  Mantchoo  dynasty  seemed  to  be  SLruv>s: 

through  the  imperial  army,  but  the  third  one  certain.    Hong-sin  attempted  to  mardi  c^n 

was  cut  to  pieces,  Tien-te  himself  made  a  pris-  the  capital  of  the  empire,  lie  defeated  tbe  it::^^ 

oner,  sent  to  Pe-king,  and  there  executed,  a  rial  army  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Yane^t;w^kU:v. 

fact  which  the  insurgents  kept  secret  for  seve-  took  the  city  of  Fung-yang,  and  auvanoed  to 

nd  years.    A  new  leader  now  appeared  on  the  Kai-fong  and  Hwai-king,  on  tlie  Ibmn^-bo ;  bu: 

scene.    Hong-siu-tduen,  bom  in  1818,  in  the  these  were  hb  last  great  successes.  In^ar.  IS^ 

vicinity  of  Canton,   a   country  schoolmaster,  the  rebel  army  was  pressed  very  bard  br  d  iai- 

bad  become  acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  perial  army  corps,  and  compelled  to  r>^(urtl  tv>- 

the  impression  had  settled  upon  his  mind  that  ward  Nan-king  (1854).    Shang^hai  wimKl  have 

theChristianGodwas  the  8han-ti  of  the  ancient  been  reconquered  by  the  imperialists  at  t2o 

Chinese,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  chosen  by  same  time,  if  the  rebels  had  not  been  *$&^vn! 

God  to  restore  the  true  religion,  and  to  destroy  by  British  and  Americans  in  destroying  tbe 

paganism.    He  made  proselytes,  and  the  perse-  camp  of  the  bdeagaering  force.  In  July « l^M^a 

cutions  which  they  had  to  suffer  frt>m  the  gov-  rebellion,  independent  of  that  of  Hong^iv  broke 

emment  drove  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  out  in  tlie  vicmity  of  Canton,  but  its  cbaiurac:er 

rebels.   After  Tien-te's  capture  and  death,  Hong-  was  so  unmistakably  tliat  of  .slieer  brigiuida^\ 

eiu-tsiuen  gathered  all  the  rebel  forces,  sacked  that  it  found  little  favor  with  tlio  |HXH^e  l^r 

the  dty  of  Han-vang  and  the  great  commercial  with  foreicners.    The  reprc«entativv\s  or  E*.:^^- 

emporium  of  ifan-keu  (Dec.  28,   1852),  and  laud  and  Uie  United  States,  anxious  to  tv^.u 

took  the  fortress  of  Hu-kuang  on  the  opposite  the  confidence  of  the  imiK^rialist«^  ofl^^red  tho-« 

side  of  the  river  Yang-tse  by  storm  (Jan.  12,  their  assistance  for  tlie  supiireasion  of  tbe  rv- 

1853).     The  emperor  now  sent  20,000  choice  hellion.    They  prepared  to  go  to  IVkin^,  in 

Tartar  troops  from  Mantchooria,  and  another  order  to  close  an  arrangement  to  this  eiRn't  ^  ith 

army  fit)m  Pe-king;  but  before  they  arrived  the  emperor,  but  were  not  allowed  to  pnxxvd^ 
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An  ultimatum  sent  to  Pe-king  having  remained  Ohinese  population  is  at  present  (1858)  estima- 
unanswered,  the  .ye^s  of  light  draught  were  ted  at  62,000.    In  Chili  there  were  in  1855,  Yl 
hauled  over  the  har  of  the  Pei-ho,  and  the  forts,  Chinese ;  in  the  French  colony  Reunion,  on  Jon. 
defended  hj  several  thousand  Tartar  warriors,  1, 1858,  451 ;  and  in  fact  we  find  Chinese  scat- 
with  188  guns,  were  stormed  by  1,500  British  tered  now  over  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  French  troops  (May  20).    The  allies  then  This  exercises  a  marked  influence  upon  the  civi- 
moved  up  ^e  Pei-ho  river  to  the  city  of  Tien-  lization'of  China,  considering  that  many  of  tlie 
tfiin,  from  which  place  to  Pe-king  the  distance  is  emigrants  return  to  their  native  country  to  in- 
only  some  90  m.    By  this  threatening  demon-  duce  other  Chinese  to  emigrate,  or  to  introduce 
stration  the  obstinacy  of  the  Chinese  govern-  into  China  the  arts,  the  indostry,  and  the  habits 
ment  was  at  last  broken.     The  emperor  ap-  of  thought  which  they  have  practised  and  ob- 
pointed  plenipotentiaries,  who  met  the  ambas-  served  abroad. — See  Morrison,  **  View  of  China,'* 
9adors  of  the  western  powers  near  Tien-tsin ;  and  Macao,  1817;  J.  F.  Davis,  ^*  Description  of  China,^ 
on  Ang.  25,  1858,  the  first  news  despatch  re-  Loud.  1886;   S.  Wells  Williams,  *«  The  Middle 
oeived  in  America  by  the  Atlantic  telegraph  Kingdom,"  London,  1841,  New  York,  1857;  C. 
announced  the  fact  that  peace  had  been  con-  Gat^afi^  "China  Opened,"  Lond.  1838;  J.  T. 
eluded  with  China.    On  May  28  the  Russian  Meadow,  '^  The  Chinese  and  their  RebeUions," 
eeneral  Muravieff  had  succeeded  in  obtaining,  Lond.  1856 ;  J.  F.  Davis,  **  China :  a  general 
by  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Ai-joon,  the  cession  Description  of  that  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants,^ 
by  China  to  Russia  of  all  the  territory  on  the  Lond.  1857 ;  R.  Fortune,  ^  A  Residence  aroong 
left  bank  of  the  Amoor.    On  June  18  Count  the  Chinese,"  Lond.  1857;  Hue,  "Christianity 
Putiatine  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  in  China,"  Lond.  1857  ;  W.  C.  Milne,  '^Life  in 
friendship  with  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  China,"  Lond.  1857;  O.Oliphant,  "China,"  Lond. 
at  Tien-tsin.    The  same  was  done  on  June  18  by  1857 ;  George  Wingrove  Cooke,  "  China :  beiog 
Mr.  Reed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  '  Times*s '  Special    Correspondence    from 
on  June  26  the  more  voluminous  treaties  of  China  in  the  years  1857-1858,"  Lond.  1858. — 
England  and  France  with  China  were  agreed  (See  Chinssb  Lakouagb  and  Ltferatuxr.) 
upon,  and  obtained  the  signature  of  the  emperor        CHINA  SEA  (Chinese,    Tung-kai^    Eastern 
on  July  8.    By  these  d^erent  treaties  China  sea;  Fr.  Mer  Orientale)^  that  portion  of  the  Pa- 
agrees  to  open  4  more  ports  to  foreign  shipping,  cifio  ocean  which  extends  between  China  and 
ako  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Yang-tse-  Siam  on  the  W.,  the  Philippine  islands  on  the 
kiang  to  ail  nations,  to  cdlow  foreigners  to  travel  E.,  Borneo  on  the  S.,  and  tne  island  of  Formosa 
in  China,  to  recognize  ministers  resident  accred-  on  the  N.    It  forms  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Ton- 
ited  by  foreign  powers  near  the  court  of  Pe-  quin.    The  Me-kong,   Cambodia,  and  Canton 
kingj  to  tolerate  Christianity,  protect  Christian  rivers  empty  into  it,  and  Canton,  Manila,  and 
missionaries,  and  to  refund  the  expenses  of  the  Singapore  are  the  principal  ports  on  its  coasts, 
war  ($16,000,000  to  England,  $6,000,000    to        CHINA  WARE.    See  Pobgbulin. 
France).    The  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Reed        CHIKCHA,  or  Chikoa  Islaitbs,  a  group  of 
contains  the  provision  that  aU  favors  accorded  8  smaU,  arid,  and  rocky  Peruvian  islands  in  the 
to  other  nations  shall  ipw  facto  extend  to  the  Pacific,  about  14  m.  off  the  coast  of  lower  Pern, 
United  States,  and  thus  America  will  equally  lat.  IS''  88'  S.,  long.  76''  28'  W.,  celebrated  for 
share  the  benefits  of  these  transactions.    It  is  a  their  valuable  deposits  of  guano.    They  appear 
significant  fact  that  by  the  first  article  of  the  to  have  been  formed  by  separate  inundations 
treaty,  China  clain^  the  good  offices  of  the  of  lava  under  great  pressure,  probably  at  the 
United  States  in  any  future  case  of  collision  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  are  composed  of  a 
with  other  powers.    It  is  generally  believed  dull  white  and  reddish  colored  rock,  in  some 
that  so  far  as  regards  the  peaceful  and  profita-  places  rising  perpendicularly  800  feet  above 
ble  intercourse  with  China,  the  United  States  the  sea.    The  beating  of  the  waves  as  they 
and  Russia  have  obtained  Uie  greatest  advan-  rush  violently  into  the  innumerable  caves  and 
tage  from  the  complications  of  1857-8,  at  the  arches,  sometimes  100  feet  high,  which  per- 
smallest  risk. — ^The  movements  of  the  rebels  forate  these  cliffs,  and  the  multitudes  of  pen- 
during  these  events  had  ceased  to  be  considered  guins  and  other  sea-birds  which  circle  around 
as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  dynasty,  their  nests  on  the  rocks,  render  the  appearance 
In  June,  1858,  led  by  She-ta-kai— the  last  re-  of  these  idands  singularly  wild  and  picturesque, 
maining  of  the  4  kinss  under  Hong-siu — ^they  Thev  were  visited  in  1858  bv  Mr.  George  W. 
made  an  unsuccessftu  attack  on  tiie  city  of  Peck,  who  states  Uie  height  of  the  rock  on  Mid- 
Su-chao,  defeated  the  opposing  forces  near  the  die  island  to  vary  from  150  to  200  or  800  feet 
pass  of  Tao-han,  and  marched  upon  the  city  of  On  this  the  guano  lies  in  a  mound  apparently 
Von-kiang.    It  was  rumored  at  this  time  that  about  160  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  and  perfora- 
Russia,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  by  China  of  ted  like  a  honey-comb  with  the  vast  number  of 
the  Amoor  country,  had  promised  to  assist  the  nests  of  small  birds,  much  like  blue  pigeons, 
imperial  government  in  finally  putting  down  the  but  more  lightly  formed,  which  frequent  the 
rebellion. — The  emigration  of  Chinese  to  for-  island  in  flocks  large  enough  to  cover  many 
eign  countries  exhibits  a  remarkable  increase  acres.    At  the  time  of  Mr.  Peck^s  visit  there 
within  the  last  10  years.    From  1849  to  1857  were  114  vessels  here,  either  loading  or  await- 
about  75,000  emigrated  to  California,  where  the  ing  their  turns.    The  labor  was  performed  by 
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their  own  inability  to  bnirow,  that  drives  the  West  Indies,"  published  at  Barcelona  in  1591, 
owls  to  consort  with  the  marmots  and  rattle-  in  Spanish :  "  The  chinchiUes  is  another  kind 
snakes  in  their  holes;  a  similar  want  of  steeples  of  small  beasts  like  squirrels ;  they  have  a  won- 
or  tall  crags,  which  are  the  favorite  nesting  derfol  smooth  and  soft  skin^  which  they  (the 
places  of  the  jackdaws  (porvtis  manednla)  and  natives)  wear  as  a  healthful  thing  to  comfort 
choughs  (eorvu8  graeulus)  of  England,  compels  the  stomach  and  those  parts  that  have  need  of 
both  of  these  birds,  in  the  sandy  plains  in  the  a  moderate  heat.**    Sir  John  Hawkins^  in  his 
south-western  counties,  to  adopt  rabbit  bur-  '^Voyage  into  the  South  Sea,  A.  D.   1593,^ 
rows  as  their  breeding  places;  and  the  shel-  London,  reprinted  in  "Purchas  his  Pilgrims,*' 
drade  duck  {anas  tadoma)  to  the  same  singular  says :  ^^  Among  others  they  have  little  beasts, 
resort.   III.  Chinchilla.  Incisors  | ;  molars  }z^  like  xmto  a  squirrel,  but  that  he  is  gray.     His 
=20.    The  molars  generally  consist  of  8  com-  skin  is  the  most  delicate,  soft,  and  curions  for 
plete  oblique  plates,  except  the  anterior  lower  that  I  have  seen,  and  of  much  estimalAon,  as 
molar,  which  has  but  2  lameUsQ,  the  anterior  is  reason,  in  Peru.     Few  of  them  come  into 
lamella  being  deeply  bilobated.    SkuU  poste-  Spain,  because  difficult  to  be  come  by,  for  that 
riorly  retuso-truncated,  above  depressedly  flat^  the  princes  and  nobles  lay  wdt  for  them ;  thej 
tened ;  cellules  of  the  lympanum  conspicuously  call  this  beast  chinchilla,  and  of  them  they  hare 
inflated.    Anterior  feet  6-toed;  posterior  feet  great  abundance.^'    Molina  states  that  ^^  it  lives 
4-toed,  the  nails  small  and  subndcular.    The  in  burrows  underground,  in  the  open  oonntiT 
ears  ample ;  the  tail  rather  lon^.    This  is  the  of  the  northern  part  of  Ohili,  and  is  very  fond 
well-known  fbr-bearing  chinchilla,  the  skins  of  being  in  company  with  others  of  its  spedes. 
of  which  are  so  much  used  in  the  winter  dress  It  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  various  bulbous 
of  ladies.     There  are  2  species  of  this  genusi  plants,  which  grow  abundantly  in  those  parts, 
0.  lanigera  and  0.  Inredicaudata  (Waterhouse) ;  and  produces  twice  a  year  6  or  6  yotmg  ones, 
the  former,  to  which  the  following  remarks  It  is  so  docile  and  mild  in  temper,  that,  £f  taken 
particularly  apply,  peculiar  to  Chili ;  the  latter,  into  the  hands,  it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  es> 
somewhat  larger,  coarser,  and  less  known,  to  cape,  but  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  b^ng  cs- 
Peru.    The  length  of  the  body  of  this  beauti-  ressed.    If  placed  in  the  bosom,  it  remaina  Vaen 
fhl  little  creature  is  9  inches,  and  that  of  the  as  still  and  quiet  as  if  it  were  in  its  own  nesL 
tail  nearly  5.    Its  proportions  are  dose  set,  This  extraordinary  placidity  may  possibly  ht 
and  its  limbs  rather  short,  the  posterior  being  rather  due  to  its  pusillanimity,  which  rend^s 
considerably  longer  than  the  anterior.    The  fur  it  extremely  timia."    Mr.  Bennett,  who  kss 
is  long,  thicl^  close,  woolly,  somewhat  crisped  paid  much  attention  to  the  specimens  in  ihe 
and  entangled  together,  grayish  or  ash-colored  menagerie  of  the  London  zoological  fiocietr^ 
above  and  psler  beneath.    The  form  of  the  says :  "  To  the  account  of  its  habita  given  hj 
head  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit ;  tiie  eyes  are  Molina,  we  can  only  add  that  it  usually  sits  od 
full,  large,  and  black,  and  the  ears  broad,  naked,  its  haunches,  and  is  even  able  to  raise  itself  up 
rounded  at  the  tips,  and  nearly  as  long  as  Ihe  and  stand  upon  its  hinder  feet.    It  feeds  in  a 
head.    The  mustaches  are  plentiful  and  very  sitting  posture,  grasping  its  food  and  conveying 
long,  the  longest  being  twice  the  length  of  the  it  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  its  fore  paws.^     It 
head,  some  of  them  black,  others  w&te.    The  breeds  freely  in  confinement,  the  oldest  pair  in 
tail  IS  about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  of  the  zoological  gardens,  Regent's  park,  in  1853, 
equal  thickness  throughout,  and  covered  with  having  product  7  youn^  ones, 
long  bushy  hairs ;  it  is  usually  kept  turned  up-       OniNuHILLA,  a  Spanish  city,  in  the  prorince 
ward  toward  the  back,  but  not  reverted  as  in  and  10  m.  from  the  city  of  Albacete ;  pop.  in 
the  s(^uirrels.    Mr.  Yarrell,  who  dissected  one  1852,7,465.    An  ancient  wall,  the  remains  of  its 
that  died  in  the  menagerie  of  the  zoological  so-  former  fortifications,  surrounds  the  city,  which 
dety  in  London,  has  given  the  best  account  of  contains  an  old  castle,  a  handsome  parish  church, 
it  in  the  "Proceedings"  of  the  society;  and  several  chapels  and  convents,  a  prison,  hoqpitd, 
while  he  points  out  that  in  the  possession  of  an  theatre,  barracks,  cemetery,  poor-house,  Latin 
extra  toe  on  each  of  the  feet,  it  requires  the  and  primary  schools.    There  are  various  mann- 
generic  ^tinction  claimed  for  it  by  Mr.  Bennett  Pictures,  and  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  grain  and 
and  Dr.  Gray,  he  adds  that  the  resemblance  of  fruits,  &o.    Quarries  of  granite,  alabaster,  gjp- 
the  skeleton  to  that  of  the  jerboa  is  also  re-  sum,  and  limestone  are  wrought  in  the  vicini^. 
markable,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  head,        OHINENDEGA,  two  contiguous  townsof  li- 
the excessive  development  of  the  auditory  cav-  caragua,  Oentral  America.    New  Ohinbn]>eoa 
ities,  and  the  small  size  of  tiie  anterior  extrem-  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  about  9  m.  from  Ria^io. 
itles  compared  with  the  hind  legs.    Although  It  is  a  depot  for  the  trade  of  that  place  with 
an  extensive  trade  has  been  carried  on  in  the  the  interior.    Pop.  from  8,000  to  10,000.    Pop. 
bkins  of  this  interesting  littie  aninud,  it  is  only  of  Old  OmNxxmaoA,  8,000  or  4,000.     During 
within  a  few  years  that  it  has  been  seen  dive  the  existence  of  the  Central  American  oonfed* 
in  England,  and  it  is  doubtful  whetiier  one  has  eration  the  confess  met  at  Chinendega. 
ever  been  brought  to  this  country.    The  earliest       OHINESE     LANGUAGE    and   LITERA- 
aocount  of  this  animal  is  to  be  found  in  a  trans-  TUBE.   The  Ohinese  is  the  principal  branch  of 
lation,  London,  1604^  of  Father  Joseph  Acosta^s  the  monosyllabic  family  of  languages,  and  is  al> 
"Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  East  and  together  original,  and  different  from  all  others^ 
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27,000.    One  svllable,  bein^  employed  to  ex*  Bounds  of  many  phonograms,  or  of  iheiT  oombi- 
press  many,  often  very  discrepant  meanings  nations,  have  been  sitered  with  time.      The 
(thns  »«,  4,  likeness,  to  give,  to  send,  bnsineas,  similarity  of  the  soand  of  most  sinograms  which 
thing,  to  wait,  temple,  mogio,  ^.),  is  neoessarily  have  the  same  phonogram,  facilitates  the  read- 
represented  by  many  characters.    Nevertheless,  ing,  bnt  not  much  the  understanding  of  them, 
there  are  many  words  of  a  specific  signification  The  mnltitnde  of  phonograms  gave  birth  to 
for  which  other  languages  lack  words.    The  OaUery's  Sy$tema  Phonetieufn^  which  has  won- 
principal  words  are  often  phonograms. — Origi*  derfolly  promoted  sinology,  thongh  it  is  by  no 
nally,  after  events  had  been  recorded  by  knot-  means  fl^uitless. — Since  the  meaning  of  many 
ted  cords  (not  nnlike  the  Pemvian  quipc9\  isophonons  characters  belongs  to  dififerent  cate- 
writing  proper  began,  like  the  Egyptian,  with  gories  of  ideas,  some  were  chosen  for  certain 
tD&n  (images,  forms  of  visible  objects,  oma-  categories.    Thns  the  syllable  teA^tc,  written  by 
ments) ;  the  pa  hta  (8  diagrams)  of  Fn-hi  (de-  the  sign  of  city  and  not  of  ship,  serves  as  a 
scribed  below  in  onr  observations  on  the  litera-  phonogram  to  the  following  ideograms :  to  wa- 
tnre)  being  too  mysterious.  He,  or  Hoang-tL  the  ter,  signifying  inhabited  islwad ;  to  wine  (clasa- 
8d  sovereign,  or  Tsang-kie,  a  statesman  (about  fie  164),  meaning  to  pledge  in  drinking,  to  ask; 
2700  B.  0.),  or  one  Pau-she,  are  the  legendary  to  speech,  meaning  to  answer;  to  month  (30X 
inventors  of  the  hho'teu  (tadpole)  and  niad  meaning  call  of  birds;  to  silk,  meaning  thin, 
tsiriBen  (bird-track  script),  consisting  of  nndu-  smooth ;  to  plant,  meaning  a  kind  of  planty  Ac 
lating  marks.     The  historic  hurwen  (ancient  This  same  syllable,  written  with  the  pnonogram 
script),  imitative  of  natural  forms,  are  found  on  of  about,  all,  signifies,  with  water,  a  whirlpool ; 
stones. and  metallic  vases,  and  are  the  proto-  with  month,  a  jest,  bird^s  song;  with  step,  to 
types  of  the  subsequent  sinograms,  the  mass  of  stagger,  &c.    Beside  the  fitness  of  the  ideas, 
which  has  been  comparatively  recently  distrib-  the  fitness  and  elegance  of  both  elements  in  the 
nted  into  lu  bKu  (6  books,  or  modes  of  writ-  combination  decide  the  choice  of  phonograms; 
ing),  to  wit :  1.  Siang-hing  (copy  of  form),  or  the  Chinese  being  very  punctilious  about  calli- 
iconograms,  as  sun,  moon,  tree,  fish,  hill,  &c. ;  graphy.    6ome  of  the  hing'tlhing  are  used  as 
between  200  and  oOO  in  number.    2.  Tcki-ne  phonograms;  thus  ftin^  (consisting  of  heavy, 
(thing-signs),  for  shapeless  things,  as  above,  be-  tung^  and  of  the  ideogram  of  force),   with 
low,  amid,  number,  ico, ;  about  110.    8.  Hoeiri  mouth,  means  to  speak  much,  to  sing  (^t^ng). 
(combined  sense),  by  several  images,  such  as  Most  phonograms  retain  their  sound,  bnt  some 
sun-moon,  meaning  light;  mouth-bird,  meaning  only  with  certain  ideograms.    Thus  tsAuH  (pV 
song;  water-eye,  meaning  tear;  door-ear,  mean-  of  a  cubit,  4l8t  olassific),  with  knife  (18th  clas- 
ing  to  hear ;  man-hiU,  meaning  hermit ;  woman-  sific),  means  to  cut  ofi^,  distinguish ;  with  heart, 
hand-broom,  meaning  wife ;  heart-death,  mean-  to  consider ;  with  tree,  a  village,  &c. ;  but  the 
ing  oblivion ;  heart-whole,  meaning  attention ;  same  pronounced  eheu^  used  with  disease,  means 
word-lick,  meaning  to  flatter ;  hill-speak,  mean-  colic ;  with  wine,  it  means  brandy,  &c. ;  pro- 
ing  to  boast;   door-log,  meaning  obstruction;  nounced  tA^u,  with  roof  (40th  olassific),  it  means 

Sencil-6peak,meaningbook,  to  write;  mouth-in-  to  preserve;  and  tAo^,  with  speech,  to  ask. 
oor,  meaning  to  ask,  &c. ;  about  740,  many  of  8ome  account  is  also  made,  in  combination,  of 
them  having  a  phonogram.  4.  Chuan-ehu  (anti-  the  sense  of  phonograms,  as  well  as  of  the  anal- 
thetio  signs),  such  as,  up  to  down,  right  to  left,  ogy  of  their  finals;  thus,  of  hiao^jao^  hiao^  nao, 
man  to  corpse,  te. ;  about  870.  5.  Kwrtsie  (bor-  ihaOy  &c.  Some  hing^ing^  whose  phonograms 
rowed  si^ns),  metaphoric,  symbolic,  by  associa-  change  the  sound,  are  used  as  new  pnonograms; 
tion  of  ideas ;  thus,  squinting-eye,  meaning  for  instance,  the  phonogram  ^u  and  sti^  with 
white :  sprouting-plant,  meaning  to  grow ;  2  the  dassific  knife,  produces  to,  meaning  cruel, 
clam-shelis,  meaning  friends ;  child-under-cover,  This  compound  character  becomes  in  its  turn  the 
meaning  written  character ;  heart  for  affection,  phonogram  la,  meaning,  with  the  classifio  sick- 
house  for  man,  hand  for  artist,  isc. ;  about  600.  neas  (104),  to  be  sickly ;  with  jewel  ^classific  96, 
6.  Eing'ihina  (form-tone),  real  characters,  com-  'tu),  meaning  jewel ;  with  hand  (clsssific  64X 
posed  of  a  phonogram  and  anideo^am.  Some  meaning  to  crush,  &c.  Beside  the  analogy  of 
images  were  chosen  for  sound-signs  (phono-  sounds,  mere  license  brings  about  such  sub^itu- 
grams)  by  losing  their  meaning,  but  imparting  tions.  Some  sinograms  may  be  explained  either 
their  sound  to  an  associated  ideogram,  which  as^^'iorasAin^-«Atn^;  thus  too  (knife),  with 
in  its  turn  loses  sound,  and  refers  the  sounding  fish,  means  swordfish ;  too,  with  ship,  means 
word  to  the  category  it  belongs  to.  Thus,  ship  long-boat ;  Hn  (man),  with  fish,  means  siren ;  tsd 
(thel87th  dassific,  see  below),  pronounced  <eA^  (child)  and  child  mean  twins;  tMand  mouth, 
imparts  this  sound  to  the  following  ideograms,  child's  cry ;  huan  (little  ball)  and  rain  mean 
which  determine  the  special  signification  of  the  to  weep ;  tehha  (fork)  and  water  mean  con- 
plurisignificant  teheu.  With  water  (86),  itsig-  fluent;  tihha  and  hand  mean  harpoon;  tehha 
nifies  basin ;  with  speech  (149),  garrulity ;  wim  and  tree  mean  branch,  &c.  Out  of  the  employ- 
fire  (86),  flickering;  with  feathers  (l^^)f  down;  ment  of  rimple  and  of  compound  signs  as  mere 
with  silk  (120),  suk  cover;  with  fish  (195),  a  phonograms,  arose  particles  with  grammatical 
certain  fish,  &o.  Out  of  24,286  sinograms,  ninctions.  The  writing  of  the  illiterate  and  the 
21,810  belong  to  this  ideophonetic  class.  The  wriling  of  the  Japanese  come  from  the  same 
pronunciation  is  not  always  certain,  as  the  source.    It  is  thus  that  the  Ohinese  attempt  to 
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jnt  are:  the  140th,  tshad^  YegMbld^  the  next^  noit  freqiienttj employed  in 
1.481  ;    next  the   85ih,  akdi^  water,   1,864  ;  script,  being  called  kimff-sku  (walking  hookX 
^en  the  75th,  mif,  tree,  1,242  ;  the  64th,  Mheti^  for  prelaoea,  memoiranda,  and  every-Sitf  voe. 
hand,  1,080;  the  80th,  2;A«i2,  moatb,  989 ;  the  5.  Since  the  Han,  the  Mad  <l«(n<riigept  Boipt^ 
81st,  ftn, heart,  972;  the  88th, nti2^  woman,  884;  erroneously  called  graa»>wTitiiijg>lutt  obtoiiied 
the  149th,  'ion  (or  (mtn),  speech,  750 ;  and  so  corrency  as  a  ooiaiTe style.    The  mmnfial  parts 
down  through  man,  gold,  bamboo,  silk,  bird,  of  characters  being  muidi  abridged,  and  ikyanalfe- 
flesh,  mountain,  eye,  £c. ;  while  the  6th,  ifcfttui,  es  indulged  in  at  the  caprice  of  writen,  U  is 
hook,  the  136th,  ehkuan^  contrary,  lead  each  the  most  poasUng  hanawriting  in  eziateikeeL 
bat  8;  the  84th,  eh%  to  follow,  the  88d,  $hi^  6.  The  common  book  style,  named  Am^-^Mi,  in- 
&mily,  tiie  166th,  U,  mile,  the  192d,  tehhang^  trodnced  by  lien-te-ahing,  under  the  Song  (lOth 
aromatic  plant,  each  have  only  7 ;  the  95th,  century  A.  D.),  soon  after  the  invcntaoai  of 
hhuMf  sky,  only  6 ;  the  188th,  ien^  limit,  merely  block  types ;  more  square^atifl^  and  angular 
5.   Gon^idTez  tried  an  iDgenioua  arrangement  than  the  EiaL    Although  72  styles  are  aaid  to 
whereby  the  dasrifics  might  be  easier  reoog-  have  been  in  use  under  the  Tarioos  dynascaea, 
nised  from  position,  but  without  success.    As  the  Mantchoo-Chinesepoemof  7bi<4i&an^  JE«#. 
thephysiognomy  of  the  ideograms  does  not  be*  ttung  {£k>g0  d^  la  tilU  de  Mauidmi^  S^^pmr 
tray  their  meaning,  a  natural  arrangement  ao-  Eien-Umg^  tn^ereur^  dfta,,  iiraiuiU  par  U  P. 
cording  to  isophonous  terminations  has  been  use-  Amiot,  Paris,  1770)  contains  only  82  rflftwdn  fri 
fully  employed  rinoe  the  remotest  antiquity. —  (transmitted  or  old  letters).  The  ftwaAnHfj  f^^^ 
The  graphic  system  haviog  been  slowly  and  tures  of  most  sinograms  have,  howeTer,  under- 
(during  the  division  of  the  empire)  independent-  gone  little  alteration.    Some  have  been  ioten- 
ly  developed  in  the  provinces,  the  multiplicity  tionally  changed,  ideograms  and  phonograms 
(^characters  was  complicated  by  a  want  of  uni*  have  beoi  mutually  substituted,  &c.    To  the 
fomity,  and  even  of  analosy.    Many  kinds  of  tehing  (exact),  Ksi-like  characters  are  oppoaed, 
analyses  have  been  fruitlessly  attempted  with  a  1,  the  mm  (vulgar,  current),  with  slight  aoiutioDS 
Tiew  of  finding  a  key  to  the  theory  of  the  con-  or  omissions ;  2,  the  Mfi^  (abrid^dX  need  in 
stmction  of  the  simple  signs.    Marshman,  and  light  literature  ;  8,  the*^  or  '4  (fiuilty)  or  fti 
recently  Schott,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  (bad)  forms.    Elaproth  gave  the  nng  *u  (oUi- 
host  of  analyxers.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  en-  vion  faults)  as  a  supplement  to  Glemona  and  De 
deavored  to  demonstrate  biblical  history,  proph-  Guignes.    Substitution  of  classifies  and  pbono» 
edes,  and  tiie  mysteries  of  faith  from  many  sino-  grams,  and  variation  in  the  grouping^  have  been, 
grams ;  for  instance,  a  ship  with  8  and  mouth,  to  some  extent,  sanctioned  by  authonty.  Jlhaif- 
as  indicating  the  ark  of  Noah  containing  8  per-  ffs  (identical  letters,  perfect  synonymes^  or  ra- 
sons;  2  trees  above  a  woman  (concupiscenoeX  ther  syngrams)  may  be  used  at  will  one  for  an- 
as Eve  between  the  trees  of  life  and  of  the  other;  they  are  either  homologous  classifies  with 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  a  lamb  and  heart  the  same  phonogram,  or  the  same  dassifio  with 
(sadness^  as  the  lamb  of  Grod  whose  soul  is  sad  various  pnonograms,  or  different  groupings  of 
unto  death;   upon  and  9  (perverse),  as  Lu*  the  same  elements.    Thus  the  signs  of  sj^M^eh 
dfer  over  the  9  choirs  of  angels;   8  strokes  and  mouth;  of  eye  and  to  see;  of  tree  and  reed, 
with  1  and  rice  (vital  air),  as  the  great  One  herb;  of  earth  and  hill,  day,  mountain,  stone, 
and  Three  in  one,  dKS.    From  natural  pictures  field  ;  of  bird  and  hen ;  of  foot  and  to  walk,  4bc, 
arose  symbolic,  metaphoric,  and  arbitrary  signs,  are  ezchaogeable,  being  of  analogous  categoriesL 
with  fdmost  no  resemblance  to  the  former.  Asort  of  metonymy  called  (Attn^(conipenetr»» 
IVom  the  above-mentioned  ifcv-w«»  were  de-  tion)  affords  a  wide  field  for  the  substitution  of 
rived  (as  to  their   form)  the   following  and  even  diverging  characters;  thus»  keoi  (to  fill 
other  styles  of  writing :  1.  Td-ckhudn  (great-  the  mouth  of  a  corpse  with  jewels,  and  to  con- 
transmilAed),  attributed  to  Shi-tcheu,  historio*  tain)  can  be  written  with  another  phanogram 
grapher  (tf  Toheu-siuan-wang  (R  0.  827-786) ;  han  only  in  the  sense  of  to  eat|  the  latter  re-> 
stifi;  angular;  found  on  andent  coins,  seals, vases,  ceiving  the  addition  of  mouth.     The  phono- 
andstill  employ ed  in  prefaces  and  tities.  ^.Siad"  grams  Zti^  with  eye,  meaning  to  look,  bright 
ekhudn  (litUe-transmitted),  in  use  from  K^ng-  eyes,  and  2»n,  with  lewd,  meaning  beauty,  can 
fD*ts6  (Oonfudus,  B.  0.  600)  down  to  the  Han  be  interchanged.    The  most  ancient  character, 
(B.  0.  207),  and  yet  used  in  tities  and  inscrip-  considered  as  the|>en  (root)  form,  is  now  obso- 
tions.     8.  In  consequence  of  the  spread  of  lete  for  many  sinograms.    Many  have  yet,  by 
writing,  and  during  the  division  of  the  empire^  the  dde  of  their  £tn  (new)  form,  a  A«-«#». 
aa  well  as  owing  to  tiie  introduction  of  silk  and  Elaproth  gave  a  table  of  Uiun-4hi  (redprodty 
linen  as  writing  materials,  by  means  of  wooden  of  times),  with  one  of  the  obsolete  elementa,  and 
styles  tiie  lirjin  (public  scribes)  introduced  the  another  hi^hin  thung-yiing  (new-old  penetrate 
thick,  symmetrica],  littie  connected  Lishu  (offi-  ing-useX  with  both  dements  affected.---Chinese 
cial  book  or  script),  under  the  Han.    4.  The  in-  writing  proceeds  fh>m  ricrht  to  left  in  vertical  col- 
vention  of  paper  and  the  use  of  the  pliable  umns,  or  horiaontally  where  the  want  of  q)aoe 
naintiog  brush  gave  rise  to  the  elegant  Juoi^ii  requires  it;  but  in  Mantchoo-Ghinese  books, 
hight  book),  devised  by  See-tchang,  under  the  it  runs  from  left  to  ri^ht    Sir  John  F.  Davis 
Tain  (8d  centniy  A.  D.).    This  is  the  pattern  (BugrapMa  Stneniii)  gives  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
s^Ie,  rarely  used  in  prints  bat|  together  with  writing  ("  Transactions  of  the  BoyalAaiatio  8o» 
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often  joined  in  the  manner  of  verses  in  songs.  JoHen  gives  a  ajnonds  of  aDegorieal    com- 
Thelw-tftfniflfhllofellipseSyftndyetthesenseis  pounds  in  Bbei-Ian-ld  {Bkl^ir§  dm  ctrele  de 
clear;  witness  the  jETftfi^  of  EnDg-t86  and  Lft6-t86,  eraie^  Lond.   188S).— As  for  Ghinese   propo- 
and  all  books  before  the  great  confla^tion.  names,  everybody's  name  is  changed  with  the 
The  spoken  langoage  is  much  more  prohz.    By  stages  of  life,  even  after  death.  The  stn^  (tribe  or 
the  simplification  of  writing,  the  composition  of  dan  name)  precedes  the  others,  and  denotoa  akme 
words  and  particles  became  more  freqaeot  in  the  UlastrioQS  persons,  with  the  sofBbc  tki  (stem, 
ib(an-Ao<i,  and  still  more  so  in  the  «ui/>0AuinittIe  family).    The  original  p^-Mmui^  (1^  ^^b™>^T 
talk)  of  novels,  dramas,  dec.    The  ven-tehhang  names)  have  been  increased  to  468,  of  which 
(style-literary)  is  that  of  commentaries,  hbtory,  only  82  consist  of  two  words  (/tt  <iwy)»     Soon 
and  science,  being  very  plain;  while  ttiepdn-^en  after  birth  ^e  jii-ming  (milk  name)  is  chown 
pdriruu^  nsed  in  lighter  compositions,  is  as  pro-  by  the  ftither  from  among  the  H4aianff  (JSnuia 
lix  almost  as  the  colloanial.  The  composition  of  nomina)^  and  serves  instead  of  the  pa-sonal 
words  is  merely  mecnanical  juxtaposition,  by  prononn,  as   a  more  modest  way  of  speech. 
means  of  which  the  Chinese  language  becomes  Then  follows  tiie  ihu-ming  (book  name)  of  the 
a  rival  of  the  languages  commonly  reputed  as  student;  later,  the  kuan-ming  (cap  or  rank 
the  richest    The  Jcu-teen  has  few  compounds,  name).    With  the  hum  (cap)  of  virility  (con- 
Ambiguity  is  often  avoided  by  joining  hetero-  ferred   in  Uie   20th  year)  young   men,    and 
phonous  synonymes ;  thus,  tad  and  l^  each  of  girls  at  their  betrothal,  obtun   a   aagnificact 
which  has  9dififerent  meanings,  agree  in  that  of  t$6  rtitle)  for  the  rest  of  life,  to  which  an  ho- 
way,  tad-ltt  signifying  an  imperial  road.    Com-  norinc  epithet  is  often  attached  in  the  60th 
pounds  signifying  estate  and  condition  are  made  year.    This  title  is  nsed  instead  of  the  second 
withytn  or^  man;  Uidng^  wright,  maker;  personal  pronoun  in  addressing  persona.    After 
Jeung^  artisan ;  f A^  hand ;  for  instance :  hung^  death  a  noH  (honor-name)  is  given    to  th« 
jin^  bow- wright;  teh€u-jin^  ship-man  (hand) ;  deceased,  under  which  he  is  menti<»ed  in  hi$- 
nung-fuy  plough-man;  thui-fu,  water-carrier;  tory.    Let  us  take  Confticius  as  an  illnstnh 
mu^Uiang-nny  wood-make-man,  cabinet-maker ;  tion.    His  sing  was  Khung  ;  his  ji&-ming  Jufti>«« 
ihu-thet^  book-hand,    scribe,  &c, ;  with  hioy  hill  (fh>m  a  prominence  on  the  sinciputs  also 
house,  family,  guild  :/an^-l:ia,  receipt  house,  or  commemorative  of  the  sacred  hilU  ^%7-MMTi« 
H'hiOy  heal-house,  medical  faculty,  physician  whereon  his  mother^s  prayers   obtained  the 
(also  'ft-yti,  heal-man).    Consanguinity  is  indi*  grant  of  fertility) ;  the  use  of  the  latter  wss 
cated  by  tsAtn^Uf  kindred,  neighbor,  thus: ^  forbidden  as  a  profanation  and    replaced  in 
Uhifiy  father;  pe-fu  Twhite  man),  uncle;  with  reading  by  £r4^,  "a  certain  one,*'  or  by  the 
ihieUy  Ue,  ^ni4 :  mu-lkhieUy  mother-uncle ;  tehi-  phrase,  '^  The  name  of  the  holy  teacher  ought  to 
tUy  brother^s  son ;  teng-^nifi  (bom-giri),  sister's  oe  passed  in  silence."    His  ts6  was  Ckmmg-ni 
daughter,  &c.     7U  is  sometimes  merely  eu-  (middle-sacred,  he  being  the  second-bom  of  3 
phonic,  as  ji-tti  (sun-child),  day ;  meu-Ue,  eye's  sons  of  his  father) ;  his  ho^i  iV7;/W  (sacred  mas.- 
pnpil ;  Fu-Ue^  master,  Confucius.    With  theu  ter),  which  was  exchanged  for  J^i-kmng  (Si- 
(head)  for  round  bodies :  «A«-tAeti,  stone-block ;  prince),  then  for  iS'tan-tAin^  (ancient  saint),  later 
ji-iheUy  sun-disc,  &c.    Words  like  our  ream,  for  Fen-tttian-tcon^  (prophet-king),  lastly  for 
span,  brace,  stand,  head,  sail,  score,  &c,  expres-  Tchi-^ian^hing  (roost  ancient  saint).     Kiyn^- 
eive  of  the  quantity  of  paper,  oxen,  pistols,  fu-Ui^  or  Khung-t^  was  altered  into  onr  C<uk- 
arma,  cattle,  &c.,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  ftidus.    The  original  fhmily  name  of  the  hon^ 
called  numeral  particles;  thus,  imide  is  added  which  is  called  to  rule  over  TT^tan-Aid  (heaven 
to  the  number  of  houses,  rooms,  Ac.,  empty  to  below,  or  China)  by  thian-ming  (eaU  eolend^rf, 
that  of  slaughtered  sheep,  root  to  that  of  trees,  Dei  gratia)  is  often  retained,  but  most  fireqnent- 
ribbons,  &c. ;  jewel  numbers  oflScers,  maxim  ly  replaced  by  pompous  epithets,  such  aa  iTitt, 
mysteries,  hng  branch  long  things,  &o.    Col-  glory ;   Ming^   solendor ;    TVAtii^,  pnritv,  &c, 
lectives  are  made  thus:  /u-mU  (father-mother),  China  is  now  called  TAa i-tiAiWMo  {taUepM- 
parents ;    hinng-ti    (older-younger   brother),  rorum  imperittm),  whUe  the  old  Malay  denomi- 
brothers ;  l;Atn-«A^  (biped-quadruped),  cattle,  nation  lehina  (  China  of  the  Portngiieeo)  was 
beasts,  &c. ;  khing-chung  (light-hea^),  weight;  taken  ttom  the  family  name  of  tlie  Ihhin  dr- 
yudn-Hn  (far-near),  distance,  &c.    The  lists  in  nastv,  especially  ttom  the  emperor  Shi^koang-ti^ 
lexicons  contain  many  words  expresrive  of  op*  the  builder  of  the  great  wall,  246  to  206  B.  C. 
posites.  Eul  expresses  diminution,  or  contempt,  During  his  reign,  the  emperor  is  naroeleea,  being 
or  is  expletive,  as  'ntt2-«u2,  damsel.  Many  com-  designated  either   as  noang^ti  (yellow  eartl^ 
pounds  are  allegorical  and  poetical:  ehan-hiun  Augustus),  or  Thian-t»i  (heaven's  son),  or  Kin- 
(mount-prince), tiger;  fAuin-'ntU(heaven-daugh*  ehdng-hoang-ti  (now-up  mi^esty),  &c.,  and  ad- 
ter),  swallow,  princess ;  fii-yuan  (city-gardenl  dressed  by  various  titles.  Since  that  first  Bettng- 
governor ;  han-lin  (pencil-forest),  imperial  acaa-  <£,  the  emperors  have  monopolised  the  form  trh  in 
emy ;  thiaf^tee  {eali  Jilius\  emperor,  &c    To  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  as  the  western 
compounds  belong  foreign  proper  nouns:  Si"  rulers  and  newspaper  writers  do  *^we.'*    For 
yung-Hd  (ocean-kingdom),  rortugal ;  Ta  Liu*  2,000  years  the  emperors  have  olioson  at  their 
wung  (great   Luzon),  Spain;   77tian-tehu  hiao  accession  a  symbolic  expression  as  a  name :  for 
(heavenly  master's  religion),  or  Shi-tU  Hao  (10  instancCL  IC/iong'hi  (deep  peace).  JiMtrn't^ng 
or  cross-sign  reljgionX  Christianity.    Stanislas  (heavenly  shield),  &o»  Thesemay  be  changed  in 
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can  do  tbaa  fbrget  paienis);  tehi-JoS  (thi9)jp<    ooimeoting  1)0&  oyclea,  the  ordinals  up  to  60, 

(compared  with)  nd-hd  (that)  hoan  haa  (still  mostly  in  chronology:  from  1  to  9:  tA^n^-asA^fn^, 

high).    The  saperlative  ifl  formed  by  repetition,  1st;  ekung^Mng^  2d;  hid-^hangy  8d;   Mhang^ 

or  results  from  the  oonstmction,  or  from  parti-  ehung,  4th  lehung-ehung,  5  th ;  hid-chung^  6  th ; 

dea  (tehiy  highly ;  ihin^  very  ;    tsdij  much)  :  ahdng-hid,  vth;  Aung-hid,  8th ;  hid-hidy  9tb. — 

tehipujik,  highly  not  hnman  (inhnman)  ;  tahe^  Of  personal  nronomis  there  are  for  the  1st  per- 

U  tidi^hadj  this  method  much  good  d>e6t) ;  son  4  in  the  iru-wen,  6  in  the  Imanrhod  (ngdy  *« 

yuan^yan  li^i-yuan^  deea  deep  its  depth ;  being  common  to  both) ;  for  the  2d,  6  charac- 

nan-'mt2  kiu  BhijirirUhi  td-lun  ye,  man-woman  ters  (only  8  words)  Iq  the  Jnt-wer^  1  in  the  huan- 

marriage  men's  greatest  bond  is ;  jin  wan  'tM-  hod;  for  the  8d,  4  in  the  hi^en^  1  in  the  fa^Ji- 

tchi  Ung  (man  100  things  of  reasonable — ^man  hod.    Tchin  (I,  we)  is  nsed  ezdusiTely  by  the 

is  most  reasonable  of  all  thiofls). — Seventeen  emperor.     The  plural  signs  are  sh&^    Mhaiy 

cardinal  numerals  serve  for  all  numeration.  t^7i^,j»ii,f7}^i,  fTMn;  thus,  n^^t^,  we  Chinese 

They  are  of  8  kinds  as  to  their  names  (the  com-  (jkou9  autrea).    The  genitive  mark  makes  pos- 

mon  1  and  2  for  the  sexagenary  cycle),  and  of  6  sessives :  tsai  thien  rigd-teng  fu-tehe  (who  ait 

kinds  as  to   characters  (sHrmtb-Ui)^  viz.:    1,  heaven  [in]  our  father).    Etiquette  often  for- 

Hudn  penrti  (radicals)  of  the  hurwen  and  in  bids  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns ;  ezpree- 

common  use ;  2^  td  tfU-ti  (great),  composed  of  sions  of  modesty,  humility,  veneration,  regnlat- 

homophonous  smograms,  employed  to  control  ed  by  the  degree  of  honor  due  to  the  person, 

the  former;  8,Aoamd-t«(flov®i7POi>^eral8),  or  being  used  in  their  stead.    Thus  Jchieu,  hiU, 

Surtchm  md  (Sn-tcheu's  weight),  cursive,  mer-  means  ''I  Confiicius,*'  as  explained  above;  ibui- 

cantile,  compendious;  4  and  6,  hoa  Jda^tsi  [of  jin,  little  man,  would  be  used  by  a  prince  in- 

the  denary  and  duodenary  cyde,  by  whose  com-  stead  of  the  persond  pronoun  I. .  A  vassal  of  a 

bination  Nan  devised  the  sexagenary  cyde,  prince  would  say  t^in,  subject,  as  equivalent  to 

2687  B.  0.,  used  for  counting,  together  with  '^I,  subject;"  a  pupil  speaking  to  nis  master 

the  nitnrhod  (year-titles,  see  above),  years,  the  says,  Uehie,  thief^  instead  of  **I;"  and  a  com- 

week  of  60  days,  and  the  months  of  the  quin-  mentator  or  one  differing  in  opinion  says  'tu, 

quennial  lunar  cydel,  consisting  of  the  ahChan  *' weak  head."  In  speaking  with  kindred,  instead 

(10  stems)  or  thten^kan  (heaven-stems),  and  of  of  the  pronoun,  one  says  ngd-iiad-tiy  Q^  **  little 

the  12  tirchi  (terrestrial  branches),  for  counting  one;"  iiad-fd-jin,  (J)  *Hhe  little  mannikin  i**  to 

the  12  hours  of  the  natural  day  and  the  signs  superiors,  Uui^n,  (I)  "sinful man."  Old  andde- 

of  the  zodiac.    (See  Idder,  Ueier  die  Zeitreeh-  vated  persons  denote  themselves  as  lad^/kt^  H) 

nung  der  Chineien,  Berlin,  1887.)    The  com-  <<old  gentleman;"  savants,  Ai^(-««n^,  (I) '^  to  study 

mon  numerd  words  are :  H  (yt),  1 ;  edl,  2 ;  Mn,  born."  6ome  dignitaries  aajp^fii^  (I)  "  my  me- 

8;  taSy  4;  '«(»«),  5;   l&f  6;    t«Ai,  7;  pd,B\  tropolis;"j»^<<sA«tL(I)"myimperidcity*'(for 

htedy  9 ;  sAI,  10;  /?^,  100;  Uhian,  1,000;  tedn,  I,  the  governor).    thi-taS  or  Ui  (thou  or  you), 

10,000;  j^,   100,000;   teA<f<?,  1,000,000;   hing^  "master."     Speaking  to  the  emperor,  tott-Aid, 

10,000,000;    kaiy  100,000,000.     lumbers  are  Ibot-stool,  or  tehhao-thing,  court-nalaoe  ;    to 

expressed  by  placing  the  multipliers,  or  1,  before  other  persons,  hittng^  (you)  older  brother,  or 

10, 100, 1,000,  &c.,  and  subjoining  the  addition-  nion-hwng,  older  in  years;  lad  hian-lhi^  old 

als; thus,  1858 is 'f-teAian|}<i-p^*ii-^{^(l thou-  wife  friend;  lad-ye,  old  &ther,  doctor;    ttun 

sand,  8  hundred,  6 ten,  8).    In  the  ku-toen  10  is  hid,  noble  four-span,  sir;  td-lad-ye,  great  old 

also  expressed  by  tt^n  (decade),  and  the  single  father,  monseigneur  (Latin,  senior;  Spanish  and 

positions  are  Joined  by  ped  (to  have,  here  signi-  Italian,  ieflorj  signor).    Etiquette  is  yet  more 

iying  dso).    Tbe  weight  characters  are  written  exacting  in  regard  to  possessives.    Thus  lut^ 

horizcmtdly  from  left  to  right,  by  superscribing  family  instead  of  my,  mine),  hia-Zu^  family- 

thecoeffidenta,_and  expressing  our  intermediate  &ther  (jMterfamiliaSy  my  father);   to  equals 
serob 
made 

the  sinograms  are  arranged  in  the  European  tiad-Uki, 

manner  and  with  the  xero.    The  hu-^een  has  no  little  (my)  servant ;  piyed.  humble  (my)  friend ; 

oidinals,  which  are  made  in  the  huan-hodhy  pi-Mo,  little  (my)  fatherland;  t$ian-$het^  bad 

prefixing  ti  (order)  to  the  cardinals,  and  kd  (each)  (my)  hand ;  han-M,  cold  (my^  house ;  ling-hiunff, 

for  distributives.    The  adverb  **  times"  is  ex-  noble  (thy,  your)  older  brother ;  ling-Uun^  the 

pressed  by  sufllxing  US  (in   the   tuan-hod).  noble  venerable  (thy  father)  ;  ling-thang,  the 

Double,  treble,  &c.,  multiplicatives  are  repre-  noble  court  (thy  mother);  K»^-'ai  the  noble 

seated  by  specific  characters  or  by  proper  words,  love  (thy  marriageable  daughter) ;  Ung-tahian" 

Shing  (2  pdrs)  is  used  for  4  in  speaking  of  car-  hin,  noble  1,000   gold  pieces   (thy  daughter, 

riages,  arrows,  birds.    In  enumerating  things,  while  a  child);  huH-thung-mimy  costly  of  same 

the  following  method  is  used :  from  1st  to  2d,  year  (thy  equd  in  age) ;  hisi^angy  cosUy  sick- 

ihdng  (upper),  hid  (lower) ;  fix>m  1st  to  8d,  ness  (thy) ;  town^  honored  (thy)  pencil ;  teun- 

ihthig,  ehung  (middle,  2d),  and  hia  ;  from  1st  to  Irui^  honored  carriage  (your  lordship) ;  hHhahefiy 

4th,  tlie  4  first  characters  of  the  y-hing  (see  sublime  hand  (thy  or  your  skill,  tdent);  too- 

bdow):  'fttaa,  1:   heng,  2;    li,  S;  ehing,  4;  mtn^-'ti,  sublime  bright  spirit  (thy  g«°»'M)-7" 

from  1  to  10  the  characters  of  the  denary  cycle,  Demonstratives :  #At,  the ;  tshs,  taeytBt,^  Una, 

fh>m  1  to  12  those  of  the  duodenary,  and  by  these ;  j»,  that,  those ;  in  the  hmnrhoa:  Uhe^ 
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ences;  and  hy  giTing  them  to  libnries,  bi^^  Tfae*C7^Hii^(5Gtfiob8|OrJ 

fimctionariesyandinstitatiaiisof  leanuog.    The  able,  and  sablime  Doctrines)  are:    1.    Jntiaf 

odIj  means   ci  acquiring  offioei  bonora,  and  (IVansfonnationsXtbe  (Meat  cmT  all  known  books, 

emolnments,  is  by  proficiency  in  letters.  Schools  attributed  to  Fo-hi  (about  2800  B.C^  or  some- 

aboond  through  the  empire,  imording  cheaply  the  what  later),  eommented  on  by  Wen- vnn^  iband- 

best  instruction.    The  press  is  free,  being  only  er  ol  theTcheu  (1130X  and  by  his  son  Tcbing^ 

restricted  from  publishing  licentious  and  revo-  wang,    airanged  by  Confiiciua  (bom  551   & 

lutionary  books,  the  authors  and  promulgators  C.) ;    it  consists  of  combtnatlons  of  Limmf$ 

of  which  are  subject  to  the  severest  punishment,  (both  principles :  one  symbidiaed  by  a  hotiaon- 

even  to  death.    Khian-lung,  a  great  Maocenas,  tal  line,  for  actirity ;  the  other  bj  an  iater> 

sentenced  sev^al  writers  to  death,  and  their  rupted  parallel,  for  pasriTitv)  in  aat  mmmg  (4 

families  to  banishment.    Thousands  of  small  figures) ;  thirdly,  in  pa-hna  (8  diagrama*  em- 

vcdumesdrculate  in  all  the  towns.  Every  distin-  blematio  of  the  following  categotiea :   keATea, 

guished  man  has  a  library.    The  expense  of  generation,  ether,  north-west ;  sea*  Tapor,  light, 

printing  is  often  defrayed  by  subscription.    Sn-  west;  fire,  heal,  south;  lightnings  naolor  of 

chu-fu  is  prominent   among  the  cities  as  a  sound  and  heat,  rigidity,  east;  wind,  llexibifitr, 

bo<^  emporium.  TfOTka  on  history,  geography,  south-east ;  water,  cold,  north;  mountains  so 

ethics,  goTcmment,  laws,  and  the  language,  lidity,  weight,  north-east;  earth,  mntabiliir, 

abound  more  than  those  on  other  sul^ects ;  dryness,  south-west) ;  fi>urth(y,  they  are  c<a»> 

the  speculative    sciences,    on   the    contrary,  bined  in  64  emblems,  in  as  many  diaptofs.    Bj 


are  ne^eeted.  The  most  illustrious  patrons  ringing  the  changes  on  these  they  are  emploTed 
of  learning  were  the  emperors  Wen-ti  (180  as  ethical  and  political  keys  to  explain  eosmo- 
—157  B.G.),  during  whose  reign  paper,  ink,  gony  from  yta  and  yang  (the  male  and  ficnuk 
and  pencil  were  invented  and  tbeaMii-Aoo  in-  prindplesX  by  logomancy,  dirination  by  hiM 
troduced  (see  above);  Wu-ti  (U1-86X  founder  (inagio  lines,  89th  dassificX  by  abeUa,  ^. 
of  the  first  library ;  Siuen-ti,  fosterer  of  the  can-  There  are  about  1,450  treatises  on  than.  (Lans 
omcalbooks,andYuen-ti(dieddaB.C.),allofthe  by  P.  Regis;  German  by  Mohl,  in  1S&4; 
Han ;  Ming-ti  (A.  D.  58-76X  who  introduced  extracts  by  Qaubil.)  2.  Sku-l^img  (AnnalsX  re- 
Buddhism;  Wen-ti,  a  Sung;  Wu-ti,  a  Liang;  cording  the  maxima,  decrees,  and  prodama- 
Wen-ti,  a  Sui ;  Tu-tsung,  a  Thang  (626),  re-  tions  of  the  emperors  Tao  (2367  &  C)  the 
viser  of  the  laws;  Sui-tsu  (KubTai,  founder  Humane,  Shun  the  Charitable,  Yu  the  Great 
of  the  Mongol  dynasty  Tuen,  1279),  a  friend  of  founder  of  the  Ilia  (2207)  ;  of  this  dynasty,  as 
astrtmomy,  burner  of  the  books  of  the  Tao-sse ;  well  as  of  that  of  the  Shang  (1766)  and  Tebea 
Shi-tsnng  (1311),  who  ordered  the  translation  of  (1122)  until  Ping>wang  (770).  Its  iHigments 
Gonfudtts  into  Mongolian;  Shun-shi,  the  1st  were  collected  by  ConAicius;  it  deacribecs  th« 
Mantchoo  (1644X  instructed  by  the  Jesuit  Adam  empire  (  Yu-tung  chapter)  and  sysleais  of  gv>T- 
Schidl,  president  of  the  mathematical  tribunal ;  emment ;  contains  vo^'s  to  Shang^ti  (high  tuIvt, 
his  son  £han-hi  (Sbi-tsu.  1661-1722)  ordered  God^  before  battle ;  admonishes  rulers  to  hu- 
a  survey  of  his  empire  by  the  Jesuits,  wrote  manity,  by  exan^ples.  (French  by  Gaubil 
on  geometry  in  Mantchoo,  endeavored  tc^  arouse  1770,  4to.)  S,  Shi-itHg  (Chants),  sublime  and 
the  Chinese  to  progress,  fostered  education,  or-  profound  on  moral  sentiments,  pnblto  afi!airs 
dered  the  best  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  diction-  private  acts  (such  as  harvestin};,  marriagei,  ^\X 
aries  to  be  printed,  as  well  as  works  on  the  ex-  in  4  clusters  {^Kno^fangy,  national  hymns ;  ^^m- 
act  sciences  by  the  Jesuits,  founded  a  chemical  ifo,  minor  eulogies;  7<i-tf«K  great  eulogies;  TWi^f, 
laboratory,  improved  the  astronomical  obeerva-  imperial  saorltice^X  subdivided  into  stann:^  ia 
tory,  was  especially  familiar  with  GerbiUon  and  rhyme ;  praising  the  gtKMl,  censuring  the  wicked. 
Bouvet,  and  wrote  many  poems ;  Khian-lung  Some  are  fontastic,  probably  intorp4^ed«  Col- 
(1736-*99X  grandson  of  the  prece^ng;  an  au-  lected  by  Onlbcins.  (Latin  bv  l>e  la  Charaie, 
thor,  foundeJi  4  libraries,  and  republished  many  German  by  Mohl,  French  bv  Jnlien ;  Hn^sei  $ 
good  worksL  Xylography  and  typography  date  Emai^  1828.)  4«  Li-^hi  (Ritnal,  Mirror  of  Moral- 
from  AJ).  950.  No  history  of  Chinese  literature  ityX  attributed  in  part  to  Chau-kung,  with  a 
has  yet  been  written ;  notices,  however,  may  be  commentarv  by  2  brothers  Tai ;  it  contains  the 
found  in  the  writings  of  sinologues,  eepeciaUy  teachings  of  Couf\iciu8  on  e^'vrv  action,  at  every 
in  De Guignes^  Betuedela  liitirature  Chinam^  age;  admoniU>ry  to  patience,  jsc  Though  in- 
bkiheMhiu^iretdsraead^mied^iiJueriptioniy  in  terpolated  and  not  entirely  observeil,  it  is  yvt 
Bridgman*s^'Chrestomathy,^^and  in  various  peri*  tlie  norm  of  the  IVking  board  of  rites,  and'of 
o£cdsw  The  want  of  space  forces  us  to  be  very  the  6  boards  of  governmental  departments,  and 
eondse,  to  depart  sometimes  from  strict  adher*  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  the  cultivated.  It 
ence  to  the  catalogue  of  the  4  libraries^  to  preaches  reverence  to  parentSi  honor^  to  anccs- 
chronology,  and  to  rigorous  classification. — ^The  tors  by  good  actions,  also  the  conxH'tion  of  |vi- 
Tamg^ing  me-fu  Uiuan^u  ttung-mu  (CataUh  rents  by  the  sons.  5.  Chum^tfitH  (Siuring-au- 
gut  4  bibliotk«antm%  giving  a  synopsis  of  78,-  tumn),  enlivening  and  renrt>vlng  like  thot»i>  noa- 
C27  volumes  (in  1818),  to  be  extended  to  160,-  sons  resiKH'Uvely ;  n>conling  events  tVom  l^l^^ 
000,  a  libraij  in  itself,  divides  all  works  into  4  wang  down  to  560,  drawn  by  (\inAidus  fVoin  luo- 
cIsMs:  canonical,  historical,  pedagogical,  and  morials  of  his  native  region  Lu  (now  Shan- 
csthetia   L  Claaaca  (so-called)  in  10  sections,  tungX  comparing  tlie  bad  ^vith  prooediug  good 
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Tao-sse,  a  sect  of  alchemists  and  sorcerers,  tdhing,  the  Snetonins  of  the  Jesnita,  yvrote  at 

founded  by  the  above-named  Lao-ts6,  or  Lao-  the  ^iginning  of  the  7th  century  A.  r>.  the 

kiun,  a  sort  of  epicurean,  who  held  a  peculiar  San-hoang-pen-hi  (Three  Sovereigns'  Memoirs), 

theory  of  the  Trinity ;  his  mother  is  said  to  a  semi-fabmous  and  lewd  work.  Sse-ma-koaDg 

have  gone  pregnant  with  him  for  80  years.  Qlth  century  K.  D.},  a  statesman,  wrote  the 

AmoDg  these  productions  we  dte  the  King-nnr  £kin-^i  thung-Jdan  (Universal  Mirror  of  Gov- 

h  (Oanon  of  Venerable  Faith),  collected  prob-  ernment)  in  294  chapters,  resuming  the  blsto- 

ably  by  Tcheu-ting-tshin,  printed  in  1749.    Sec-  ry  of  1862  years,  from  the  Tcheu,  8d  century 

tion  9,  of  works  on  music  and  chorography,  B.  0. ;  a  work  of  details,  in  most  lucid  order, 

of  which  Father  Amiot  gives  imsatisfactory  summed  up  by  the  above-named  Cha^hi  in 

specimens,  is   also   rich.     Section  10   treats  his  Kang-mu  (Net).     The  2  united  works  are 

of  paleography,  writing,  and  lexicons,  inolud-  called  Unung-hianrkang^mu ;  they  have  been 

ing  those  in  the   Mantchoo.    The  Pei-weti"  often  commented  upon   and  epitomized,  and 

yti'fu   (Phraseology)  contains  186  volumes;  were    continued    by    academicians     (1576). 

tbe  Fing'Sae-liu-ptan   (Phraseologies  on  the  (French  by  De»  Mailla,  Hiatoire  genhrdU  de  la 

King^    &c.),    220   volumes. — Ghing-wang,    a  Chine^  12  vols.,  1777,    edited  by  the  Abb^ 

Tsin,  the  founder  of  the  Heu-tsin  (after  Tsin)  Grosier.)    Foreign  nations  are  also  noticed  in 

dynasty,  who  caUed  himself  the  first  Baang-ti  this  work.    Tuen-ki-chung,  a  contemporary  of 

i Augustus)  and  Ski  (beginner),  and  from  whom  Ohu-hi,  wrote  a  history  arranged  according  to 
)hina  was  named,  fuso  the  builder  of  the  wall,  subjects,  a  method  adopted  also  in  Ko-ying- 
wishing  to  restore  the  imcient  order  of  things,  thai^s  Mtng-ehao-hi-ue  (History  of  the  IGng), 
ordered,  on  the  advice  of  Li-sse  (215  6. 0.),  the  published  in  1658.    Of  special  histories,  the 
burning  of  all  books.     Bemonstrances  were  most  important  are  Lo-heu*s  history  of  the 
offered  against  this  measure,  and  460  recald-  southern  Thang  (11th  century) ;   Ngen-yang- 
trants  were  buried  alive.   From  the  works  that  sieu's  '  U-tautM  (Histoiy  of  tbe  5  Dynasties) ; 
escaped,  and  from  memory^any  books  were  and  Tso-thieu-ming's  history  of  the  vassal  king- 
re-written  under  the  Han.    II.  History,  biogra-  doms.  Among  histories  of  other  nations  is  Shao- 
phy,  and  geography,  especially  the  topographic-  yan-ping's  Su-hung-kian-lu  (History  of  the  Mon- 
al  part  of  the  science,  are  classed  in  15  sections,  gols).     The  Wan^ng-thung-pu  and  the  Buh 
Since  the  great  historians,  named  below,  the  thung  treat  of  individual  emperors  and  great 
history  of  each  dynasty  has  been  written  under  men.    There  are  17  great  historical  works  in  217 
the  next  dynasty,  for  the  s^e  of  impartiality,  volumes,  with  still  more  ample  continuations, 
by  the  members  of  the  interior  college ;  though  Khang-hUn  H  chi  (History  Facilitated)  is  an  epi- 
private  authors  have  been  allowed  to  write  tome  of  the  above-named  '^  Universal  Hlrror** 
during  the  existence  of  Ihe  dynasty.    Sse-ma-  and  "Nef    Chronological  tables  are  given  in 
than,  called  the  great  prince  of  history,  col-  the  Wdn-nian^hu  (10,000  Years'  Book)  and  the 
lected   and   arranged  tne   earlier   documents  I^tai-tiwang-nian-piao  (Foweifvl'Pnnces^ An- 
which  had  b^n  saved.    His  son,  Sse-ma-thian  nals) ;  numismatic  tables  in  the  Thhian-t^i- 
(141  B.  C),  sumamed  Herodotus  by  the  Jesu-  tin  pian  (1,000  Ooins).    There  are  numerous 
its,  visited  all  the  provinces  to  collect  traditions^  biographies,  especially  of  celebrated  mothers, 
examined  the  records  of  ancestral  halls,  the  and  many  biographical  lexicons,  as  the  Lie 
secret  memoirs  of  the  stone  house  and  of  the  niii  ehuen  (Memoin  of  Odebrated  WomenX-  by 
ffolden  box,  the  registers  Jvrpan  (jasper-board),  Liu-piang  ^125  B.  0.).   The  oldest  work  on  cos- 
8ie  Livrling  for  laws,  the  tactics   of  Han-  mography  is  the  Shan-Tuii-hing  (Mountiun  and 
mn,  the  Ohang-ehing  for  literature,  the  Li-y  Sea  Oanou),  in  18  books,  for  the  most  part  con- 
fer  usages,  ^  ceremonials,  &c.,   and   recorded  sisting  of  fables. — ^No  nation  can  compete  with 
the  results  in  his  great  work  Sse-  hi  (Historic  the  Ohinese  in  the  knowledge  of  its  own  coun- 
Hemoirs,  104  B.  0.))  in  IdO  chapters,  reciting  try.    Although  they  rarely  travel  beyond  the 
events  chronologically  from  2687  to  122  B.  0. ;  Indian  archipelago,  Siam,  Burm^,  Thibet,  and 
with  details  on  worship,  astronomy,  geography,  Oorea,  there  is  no  lack  of  geographical  works^ 
music,  weights  and  measures,  the  history  of  even  concerning  neighboring  countries.    Two 
the  great  isia  (families),  biographies  of  states-  old    anonymous  works  are   the  Si-yu-hi-au 
men,  savants,  &c.    His  style  is  lively  and  elo-  (Western  Memoirs)  and  the  Si-Uang-tehi  (on 
quent,  his  statements  precise,  his  method  a  Thibet).    The  Ssu-JchnrUhiuan-shu  (see  Ami- 
prototype  for  the  continuators  of  the  great  an-  ot's  Memoirs  ecTieemant  la  Chine)  treats  also 
nals.    There  are  interruptions  in  his  account  of  western  countries.    Other  works  are  the 
up  to  the^  9th  century  B.  0.,  but  from  that  Tai-Uhing-hoei-tiang  (Great  Tshing  Institutes), 
period  he  is  more  connected.    The  collection  an  imperial  geography,  written  under  Khian- 
l{ian-eulr9»e  (22  Histories)  comprehends  the  his-  lung,  in  1 1 6  1k>oIm  ;  Moang-yun-hi  f  Description 
tory  of  China  from  the  end  of  the  Sie-hi  down  of  the  Earth),  by  Lo-sse-teng,  published  in  A. 
to  the  end  of  the  Ming  (A.  D.  1645),  repeating  D.  976-'84,  republished  in  1786-'96,  also  in 
also  the  events  in  that  work;  it  is  in  416  vol-  1803,  without  alterations,  containing  172  books 
umes,  and  a  copy  may  be  found  in  the  royal  on  China,  and  18  on  foreign  countries;  and  Wet- 
lijjrary  at  Munich.    Pan-hoei-pan,  sister  to  the  Uang-ihu-thi  (Description  of  Qui  and  Thibet),  by 
historian  Pan-ku,  wrote  with  nim  the  history  Ma-chao-yun,  Ching-mei-khi,  and  Lu-hua-khu, 
of  the  Han  (266  B.  0.  to  A.  D.  24).    Sse-ma-  furnished  with  charts  and  tables^  published  at  Pe- 
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poblio  dati€8.    The  emperor  Tong-ching  (1722-  pense.    It  contains  many  pre&oesmd  i] 

'86)  and  Lis  son,  the  £Either  of  Ehian-lnnff,  enlarg-  a  theory  of  anatomy,  many  thousands  of  phsr- 

ed  these  commands,  and  Wang-y  n-pi  malogned  macentic  prescriptions,  and  discnssions  on  patho- 

ihem,  adding  a  diatribe  against  Bnddhism.    The  logy  and  natural  philosophy.    It  is  arranged  by 

6th  section  is  of  works  on  the  veterinary  art^  analogies  with  the  pu-shBu  (classifies),  viz. :  the 

with  anatomical  and  acological  tables.  The  6th  86th,  fire,  86th,  water,  82d,  earth,  167th,  gold, 

section  consists  of  medical  works.  Medicine  does  96th,  gems,  112th,  stones,  198th,  salt,    140th, 

not  form  a  department  or  faculty  in  public  herbs,  75 tb.  trees,  116th,  cereals,  118tb,  rice, 

schools,  but  is  a  free  and  often  hereditary  occu-  16l8t,  the    oean,  &c. ;    it  is  superior  to  most 

pation.  Most  family  phydcians  are  eunuchs,  each  oorrespondlug   European  productions    of  an- 

mandarin  having  one.    Anatomy  is  neglected ;  cient    and    medisdval  times,  being  certainly 

the  pathologv  is  humoristic ;  physical  dements  more  original  aud  practical.  The  Khieu-hoan^* 

govern  certain  parts  and  organs  of  the  body;  j>en-<«Au  (Botany  ofHunger)  treats  of  plants  thai 

hygiene  and  diet  are  preferred  to  therapy  and  the  can  be  eaten  during  famine.    The  10th  section 

use  of  drugs.    The  pulse,  however,  is  dUigent^  comprises  miscellaneous  books  in  abundance, 

ly  attended  to,  and  the  Ohinese  Hippocrates,  The  11th  section  has  cyclopedias,  thesauri,  and 

n  ang-shu-sho   (4th  century),  wrote  the  Me-  compendia  in  ^  wonderful  profusion.    The  JTtf- 

ikue^  on  the  pulse  (extracted  from  in  Oleyeri^s  kin  Bsi-wen  lui-Uiu  (ADcient-modem  4  CoUee- 

Sjecimen  Medicina  Sinica^  Frankfort-on-the-  tions),  by  Chu-ho-fu  (1246),  contains  the  con- 

ain,  1682).    Other  great  medical  works  are  temporary   Chinese  learning  on  heaven,  me- 

Chan-tihi  yi-thung  (Ohan-shi's  Universal  Medi-  teors,   seasons,  earth,  sea,  emperors,  savants, 

dne),  edited  bv  his  son  in  1705 ;  Chi-ahirhiu-  commerce,  laws^  hermits,  Tao-sse,  Buddhist, 

hiuan^liu  (Red- water  Blue-pearl),  by  a  Tao;  artisans,  spirits — in  short,  all  sorts  of  things; 

Kinrnang   pi-lo-tsorching    (Motley    Silk   Bag  first  definmg  the  word,  then  giving  its  syno- 

of  Deep  Learning    on   Diseases),   by  Fung-  nymes,  then  describing,  showing   its  bbtory, 

tse-tchan  (a  cyclopsdia  of  medicine),  published  and  quoting  authorities.    Shorter  but  better 

in  1694;  Tlng-pa-hu-kin  i-hian  (Amended  Mir-  was  the  JSae-lui-fu  (Four  Collections),  by  'U-shu 

ror  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Medicine),  by  Song-  (992).  Similar  works  are  the  Kuang-sae-lvi'/u^ 

mn;  edited  by  his  son  (1689);  and  Fung-yi  poo-  by  the  brothers  Iloa-hi-hung  and  Hoa-hi-min 

hian  fPrecious  Mirror  of  Oriental  Medicine,  (1639),  since  then  much  enlarged ;  the  Ta-tien 

f.  «.,  Japanese),  by  the  Corean  Hiu-sun.    The  (Great  Classic)  of  the  emperor  Tung-lo  (1403). 

emperor  Hoang-ti  wrote  the  Niu-king,  on  the  in  22,877  chapters;  the  San-tsai-tu  (Tables  of 

application  of  philosophy  to   medicine,  and  the  8  Powers),  on  heaven,  earth,  and  man,  in 

the  Ling-tchu  (Temple    of  Reason),  on  me-  180  volumes,  with  many  illustrations ;  Khang- 

dicine  and  surgery.    Most  of  the  ancient  me-  hi^s   Ku-hin^hu-fu^    in   82  divisions,   10,OirO 

dical    works    ore   contained    in   Wang-keng-  chapters,  and  6,109  volumes.    Memorable  are 

theng^s  Y'thung  ehing-me  (Principal  Veins  of  also  Ye-Aoe-pian  (1606),  designed  to  contain  all 

the  Empire  of  Medicine),  published  in  1601.  things  worthy  of  knowledge;  Ban-toei'taung-thuj 

There  is  a  work  by  Fung-chu-tchuan  on  the  a  collection  of  ancient  works  in  60  volumes ; 

small  pox.    Inoculation  has  been  known  in  Tai^tsing-ye-iung-tse,  a  great  cyclopaedia  of  the 

China  for  8  centuries,  but  vaccination  was  in-  arts  and  sciences  in  200  volumes.     Of  cycle- 

troduccd  in  the  present  century.    (See  Staun-  na)dias  for  the  young,  there  are  Yeu-hio  hu'S$e- 

ton's  "  Treatise.")    Wan-ngan  wrote  a  medical  l*ti/n^-?i»  (Ruby  Forest  for  Antiquity-loving 

poem,  Than-theU'ko,  in  1691.    The  7th  section  Touth);  Tse-fu^uan-hueiy  published  in  1013, 

contains  many  works  on  magic  and  kindred  at  the  imperial  command,  containing  the  ca* 

subjects.    Liu-tsung-pin  (9th  century)  wrote  on  nonicol  books,  imperial  genealogies,  and  hls- 

mythology  in  prose  and  vei'so.    The  8th  section  tory.    Chrestomathies,  too,  have  long  abonnd- 

ia  on  liberal  arts.    The  most  important  books  ed.     The  12th  section   consists  of  dictiona- 

are  Hoortchuan  (School  of  Painters),  and  Pi-  ries.    These   are  arranged  according  to  the 

(cAin-^Ai^  (Instruction  for  Wielding  the  Painting  number  of  the />u-«A€u  (classifies)  which  tliey 

Brush).    The  9  th  section  contains  works  on  no-  contain:  Hie  Main-pieuthung-hoei^^O^*^  Lm- 

tural  history  in  profusion.    The  Ta-huon  pen-  pien,  643;   Yu-pien^    642;  Shu-wen^  by   Ilin- 

&^o,  by  the  emperor  Shin-nung  (1107-1110),  chin,   640;   Hoang-wu-ching  yan^  600;    Hai- 

treats  of  stones,   plants,   trees,  man,  quadru-  pien-chan-Uung^  464;    Picn-nai^  444;    King- 

peds,  birds,  insects,    fishes,    amphibia,  shells,  sse-hai-pien,  439;    Lu-tihu-pen-y^  860;    Si-yu 

xhiits,  cereals,  and  legumina.    Other  works  are  eul  mo-tse^  813  (with  European  pronunciation 

the  Pen-tBhao  king-mu  (Natural  History  of  by  P.  N.  Trigaud,  1626);  Jhe-tceiy  214;  Kuang' 

Necessaries),  by  a  physician;    the  Xiw-fi/n^-  yun^  206;  Pien-hai-lui-pieriy  97;    Hfe-tchung, 

yo  sing-piao'tchi  (jNature  and  Preparation  of  bv  Li-tsung-tcheu,  89 ;  and  Lu-shu-fu^  83.  One 

Medicines),  by  Liu-hiao  (6th  century) ;  and  the  of  the  most  remarkable  among  a  large  number 

PeU'Uhao'kang-mu  of  Li-shi-tchin  (1696),  con-  of   similar  works,    is  the  Eul-ya  of  Tcheu- 

tinued  by  his  son  Li-khion-yun,  with  drawings  kung,  which  treats  of  ancient  images,  and  dates 

by  Li-khian-tchnng,  in  40  volumes,  a  sort  of  from  the  11th  century  B.C.    The  most  ancient 

botany  and  materia  medica,  a  methodical  and  universal  dictionary  in  any  language  is  the 

Ingenious   compilation  of    every  thing  then  Si-wwi^  by  Hi-si,  written  under  the  Han,  148 

known,  edited  several  times  at  the  imperial  ex-  B.  C. ;  though  the  meaning  of  the  sinograms 
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in  1^  TolmDM^   eontdiM  short  ftarie^   moat  imDaU  cspenw  in  9,000  ttiiinnML    Tbei-fs 

cf  which  tarn  <m  mino  and  ridiculous  ioci-  ana  li-thsi-pe,  the Inttern  gnat  vine-draakicg 

dents.    The  works  of  this  daas  are  threefold :  Adonis^  who  went  to  henren  on  n  whnle,  mthor 

jirose  fiction   and  romantio    poetrj,   lyrical  of  80  Tolnmes,  were  prondneot  poets  of  thai 

poetry,  end  the  drama.    The  Kkai^tektum  Period.     This  ooQection  was  repoUi^feed   bj 

(PrsB-historicX   by    Tchnng-pe-king,    nsnates  khsng-bi  (1707X  who  abo  oida«d  the  «£txon 

history  from  the  creation  to  1122  B.  C.    Lie-  of  the  Fwi^^WcAi,  containing  the  lyncs  of  all 

kne-tchi  wrote  tales  of  rebel  provinces  from  times,  arranged  according  to  their  subject  mai* 

1148  B.  G.  to  A.  D.  258.    The  ^i-CAon^-yoii^  ter.   Another  great  eollection  is  the  JTm-wx- 

byUn-han,  rdates  events  from  A.  D.  681  to  |nM»-JM»^  Apn^c  poet  (250  B.C)  wrote  an 

906;  l%ahg'f(m4ekuafiy  by  Ko-yn-lian,  the  his-  anagram  of  about  800  sinograms,  kgible  dowc- 

toiTof  the  Thang;  ihQT%aMg'^it^tai4ehuan^  the  ward,  upward,  to  the  right  andk&  and  dia- 

end  of  that  dynasty  and  the  4  succeeding  dy-  gonidly.    There  are  also  anthologies  of  lieinalo 

nasties  (907-d60X     The  Ung-nanrmB  is  the  poets;  for  instance,  the  iVfliet-«ft^jr«iy.     TLc 

history  <tf  troubles  in  the   Canton  province  Sho-kio  (10  Doctrines,  1697)  is  a  iImiiwiiiih  if 

(16th  century).  The  fimdful  travels  of  the  em-  poetic  phrasdogy,  a  fftadm  ad  Famammm  Si- 

perar  Ching-ti  were  translated  into  English  by  nttmm.    The  Yumrngef^  (Canton  Poems)  ccc- 

Thin-shen,  Macao,  1842.    Most  valued  are  the  tains  the  popuiar  songs  of  that  region.     Pcn- 

BM-to-ise*-«ft»  (4  Great  Marvels*  BooksX  CNTiSv-  ning   and  extempore  rhyming  are  mxaA    ia 

takai-Ue  (4  Beaux  enriU^  which  consist  of  vogue.    The  Chinese  dramatic  poetry  w*s  fir^t 

the  San-Huhtckiryan^i  (8  Kingdoms'  HistoryX  made  known  to  Europeans  by  P.  Phemare.  The 

by  Tchui-shen  (A.  D.  220X  a  work  interesting  imperial  library  in  Paris  has  a  Tmak-UhMM-^ 

to  mature  persons;  the  iSO^tii-Aii-reAtian (Coast  leAim^,   a  ouUection  of  100  Mongol  draznss 

ffistory),  by  Tchen-sheu   and  li-kuon-tchung  (127^1378),  from  which  all  £ur(^»enn  wrsacc^ 

nith  century),  stories  of  pirates  on  the  coast  of  have  been  made.    Buddhism  is  ooosideRd  t2.« 

Kiang-nan,  agreeable  to  youth ;  the  Si-yeu-hi  progenitor  of  the  Chinese  drama.    Tlie  emperor 

(Voyage  to  the  West),  by  the  Buddhist  Tching-  Hiuen-tsung,  a  Tbang,  is  believed  to  hare  bevz 

niun-tshang;  and  the  King-phing-mei,  a  bio-  the  first  drunatist;  others  attribvte  this  hoaor 

graphy  of  a  prodigal  grocer.    The  2  former  are  to  Tf  en-ti,  the  first  SuL    Baan  divides  the  hi>- 

reproduced  in   the  ^j-t«Aa>-tM   HO  Beixux  toiy  of  the  Chinese  drama  into  S  periods :  nniit:r 

Srt<t),  which  also  contains  the  Ha^hhhie^  the  Thang  (720-905 X  when  the  lcAir«ii-li  (roa> 
uan  (the  Fortunate  UnionX  translated  into  veUous  pieces)  predominated,  consistin|rmon>  of 
English  by  Daris  (1826);  the  Tu-hia-li  (the  2  machinery  than  of  dialogues;  under  the  Sur^ 
CottsinsX  in  Franch  by  R^musat  (1826X  in  Eng-  (960*1119),  when  the  ki-hio  (sung  pieces)  prv^ 
lish  and  German  (1827) ;  the  Pt^f-tkang-Ung-  dominated;  and  under  the  Kin  and  Yuen  (IK^ 
yon  (the  2  Students  and  2  Learned  Girls) ;  the  1841),  marked  by  the  predominance  of  the  Im- 
Eoa-UhUm-^ehin  (Chinese  ConrtsliipX  published  hi  and  yuen-pen^  pieces  of  a  mixed  chancter.  la 
by  ThomA,  at  Macao  (1824X  translated  into  Ger-  the  8  former  kinds  one  principal  penM>nage  sar^ 
man  (1836);  the  Thung-huei-tchuan  (Victory  tiie  action,  while  in  the  ytrea-ji^ift  5  perM'.» 
over  Demons);  ihe  Pe-huei-Uhi  (Tablet  of  the  narticipate.  The  most  fertile  dramaitsi  was 
Tellow  Jade) ;  the  Pe-^hs-Uing-H^  translated  by  Kuan-han-king.  Among  tiie  principal  dramatio 
Stanislas  Jnlien  (18S4)  under  the  title  Blanche  pieces  are  Si-siang-ki  (Eastern  ParilionX  u^  -^^ 
at  hUue^  au  lee  drwt  couUutrttfete  ;  Kin-ku-hhi-  acts ;  Pi-pa-ki  (Story  of  tlie  LnteX  by  Knc>-tan^ 
Mum  (Modem  and  Ancient  Events) ;  Lung-tu-  kia,  performed  first  at  Pe-kiug  in  1404,  translated 
hung-ngan,  a  selection  of  celebrated  kwsuits,  into  BVench  bv  Baxin  (1841);  i^iW-Ata-K  trans- 
dialogued  dramatically;  and  the  iTun^-^su-mun^  lated  by  8.  Julien  (sec  above);  Tr^W^KiAi-i*!- 
iDrsams  of  the  Red  ChamberX  relating  the  last-  etij,  the  original  of  Voltain>'s  (>r7>A«/«JS  de  U 
Bg  reeentment  of  Miss  Keao-lwan-wang,  by  Chiney  translated  under  the  tiUe  of  (hf^kelin  de 


CK^y.   The  Chinese  novels  are  made  tedious  by  Ban-lmng-tMen    (Sorrows  of  the  House  of 

many  details,  consist  mo^Uy  of  dialogues,  mingle  HanX  by  Davis  (18*29);  Tchtf^mti-Aiam^  by 

trifles  with  moral  reflections,  and  abound  in  Bazin,  in  his  ThitUr^   Chinoie  (ISSSX      TIk^ 

sports,  feasts,  promenades^  lawsuits,  and  school  dramas  are  not  divisible,  as  with  us^  into  tra^"^ 

examinations,   winding  up  with  a  marriage,  dies,  comedies,  operas,  &c^  being  mostly  dia« 

Their  heroes  are  paragons  of  all  imaginable  logned  li(roouioirs)or  romanctie.  They  abound 

▼irtncs  and  civilities,  fascinating,  learned,  &o.  in  descriptions  of  flghts  and  grsat  sights,  ar>»  in- 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Chinese  is  contained  termixed  with  songs,  ballets,  myUis,  puns,  and 

hi  the  Shi-ting  and  in  many  anthologies.    The  grotesque  allusions,  and  are  recitative  in  pfxxac 

**  Eolugy  of  Mookden"  by  Ehian-lung  (see  above)  and  verse.    The  song  is  a  sort  of  Greek  chonis, 

is  one  of  the  longest  poems.    He  also  wrote  a  with  or  without  noisy  mu^c.    Many  pieces  are 

•olo^  of  tea.  The  most  noteworthy  collections  digressive,  with  little  or  no  plot^  but  borribli\ 

are  the  Tshian-Ung-ehi^  containing  more  titan  Mi  of  murders  and  executions.   Fireworks  and 

1,000  lyrics  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Chinese  men  disguised  and  personating  animals  ar^uiuch 

ktten^  under  the  Thang  (618-906),  published  at  admired  (for  example,  the ''Marriage  of  the 


t.»» 
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of  Hie  HoUdea  ffiileetj  Macao,  18S2 ;  notes  on  Dntcb  in  16{M1,  and  in  Its  smell,  qiisiit4ooldr^ 

dun.  grammar,  Batsria,  1842;  ClmL-Engtish  dweDmgs,  h^iis  manr  traces  of  its  £?«iiid«r5. 

dictionary,  2  To]&,  BataTia,  1843X  J.  M.  C^eiy  In  1759,  the  British  nnder  CoL  Ford«  defc^e-: 

(Shfttema phoniiicitm  tor^L  Sin^  Macao^  1842;  near  here  a  Dntdi  force  which  hed  aszesr.' 

Jhetionmtin  emeyehpedMque de  la  langue  Chi-  tocheck tbeirmarch on Chandemagtve.     ^^ 

iietM;  1844;  these  works  were  a  great  step  in  ad-  Holhuod  became  a  prormre  of  Franee  is  1 ' 

▼aaoe),  Bridgman  (Chinese  ehrestomathy.  Can-  the  British  offered  to  retain  Chinsocra  f-  r 

ton  dialed,  Macao,  18S9-'41X  S.  WeDs  WiDiams  stadtholder,  but  their  proposition  bebur  rvf :  r 

C'Middle  Kingdom,''  London,  1841,  New  York,  they  took  it  by  force,  and  retained  poa 

1848;  ''Easy  Lessons," &&, EngL-Chin. Tocabn-  nntil  the  peace  of  1814.    It  formed  part 

]aiy,Macao^  1844),  Bob.  Thorns  (Chin.-£ngl.  TO-  territory  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  kir_:    i 

eabolaiy.  Canton,  1843 ;  Ean-tmn&'thMO^aa,  E^  the  Ketherhuids  in  1824.  in  exchange  for  ;«.a5«rs- 

emss  nrr  let  phonUiqua.  Paris^  1845);  Steph.  aons  in  the  island  of  Smnatra. 
Endlicher  {Anfang9ffru»de  der  Chm,   Grawk^       CHIOBBE,  a  town  in  the  proTicce  of  Fo-4J^z. 

Vioma,  1845,  exceflent;  Index  mum  AtUu  ton  China,  15  m.  S.  W.  of  Amoy.    It  staxxl^  c-  a 

(rkma);  Bazin  (Memoira  mr  letprine^^es  du  river  known  by  different  names  in  the  di^^r^zt 

Ckituni  wvlgairey  1845,  and  many  translationa,  districts  through  which  it  Hows.     At  th.^  :*<  '=: 

eqiedally  of  dramasX  Rochet  (Manuel  prat,  de  it  is  about  SOO  yards  wide,  and  narissl  le  £.:  L  j^ 

la  lamffMa  Chin,   vti^^    1846^  Wilh.   SchoU  water  for  janks  of  400  tons.    The  town  ^  :^v^- 

(Ckm,  JSij^radklekre^  Berlin,  1857 ;  many  articles  contains  a  cnstom  hoose  and  citadeU  aad :  t5  rl  v  rr 

in  jieriodicals;   Veneieknm  der  (^im.  Biieher  front  is  fortified.  It  is  a  gn^t  emporium  for  ox —.- 

der  hmi^fL  BibL  eu  Berlin)^  Lay,  J.  L.  Schnck,  mon  china  ware,  and  the  district  of  Leizx2^-k«:  :2 

L.  L.  de  Boeny,  Nemnann,  and  Hemisz,  may  which  it  stands  is  noted  for  the  cf:]tiT^aS20=  •  f 

be  mmtioned,  with  many  others  whose  works  the  mnlberry  tree  and  the  rearing^  of  silkw  ^r=L*^ 

bare  been  previondy  referred  to  in  this  article.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  encai:^  tr.  :>  ^ 

Chinese  profeasorships  exist  now  in  Fbris  (since  fisheries  and  in  afrricnltnre.    In  the  vici:  ::y    t' 

1815X  Berlin,  and  Munich.    St  Petersbnrg  is  Chiobbe  are  IS  YilI:ipL>s.  one  of  whicbu  in  !>>'  \ 

Tery  rich  in  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  MSS.    In  contained  a  body  of  Roman  Catholios  nRCcr  i.  e 

the  archiTes  <^  Moscow  there  is  one  of  the  most  care  of  a  Spanish  misslunary.    Pop.  of  the  re  «  n 

complete  rocabnlaries  in  existence^  with  Latin,  estimated  at  800,000. 

flench,  and  Japanese  interpretations^  presented        CIIIOGGIA,  or  Ciiiozza  (:inc.  .?4»«kB  Ci-^^  ^ 

by  the  Jesuit  D.  Parremin.  and  ChgM\  a  seapi^rt  town  of  Antrim  Ir .  ^ . 

CHIX  IXDIA,  sometimes  called  the  penin-  in  the   Lomlv)nU>- Venetian  king\lv  nu   or 
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snia  beyond  the  Ganges^  is  that  part  of  Asia  Adriatic;  pop.  27.076.    It  is  situated  v^  a  ^  :sJ*. 

lying  between  China  and  Hindostan,  and  com-  island  at  the  K  eud  of  the  h^j^x^n  of  Vcricw  % 

prises  the  Burman  and  Anamose  empires,  Laos,  little  N.  of  the  eniboachttre  i^f  the  Brv:::^^  k> 

Siam,  and  the  peninsola  of  Malacca.  bailt  partly  on  piles,  and  c\^nm\nn!oat«$  x^-'" 

CHINOy,  an  arrondissement  and  town  of  the  mainland  by  a  low  stone   brid^  of  43 

France,  department  of  Indre-et>Loire  ;  pop.  of  arches.    It  is  a  bishopV  $ot\  tho  C4^^:t;s!  o:'  4 

the  former  in  ISod,  89,600,  and  of  the  latter,  communes,  and  tho  ctMitn?  of  an  acnrx^  tn:  \\ 

C,922.     The   town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  The  harbor,  which  hiis  17  fivt  of  water,  i?  Ov  n- 

the  rifi^t  bank  of  the  Vienne.     The  princi-  sidereil  one  of  tho  K^i^t  fortifitHl  in  ih^  vkn:.  :y 

pal  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall  and  the  of  Venice,   being  dofomlcHl  by  a  imn^lvr  os 

communal  coD^e.    Henry  IL  of  England  died  batteries  and  the  2  forts  of  Caraiuan  azKl  S^n 

there,  and  near  it  Kabelab  was  K>m.     The  Felice.    It  is  usually  en^vrdcd  with  tlshitv  a  /. 

nuns  of  the  castle  where  Charles  TII.  resided  coast  inc  vessels,  in 'which  a  lanse  part  vxT  :'  o 

when  Paris  was  occupied  by  the  English,  and  population  find  entploynuMU.    The  towu  cv^*^- 

where  Joan  of  Are  presented  herself  to  that  tains  several  chnrobos^d  of  \\hioh  an''  btr^'^^  .:*. 

mcnarch,  are  still  seen.    The  principal  articles  somewhat  dilnpiilat^'fl.     Thore  arv  nutiter\^r.> 

of  trade  are  craln,  wine,  prunes  (called  prunes  schools,  a  thtH^logical  sennn.nry^  lu-phan  »sy>.:r\ 

cfTonrsX  and  other  dried  and  fresh  fruita.  hospital,   workhouse,   theairo,  custiHu    hoi.^\ 

CHINSOORA,  CuDsstmA,  or  CHiNsman,  a  ship  yanls»  salt  works>juulnuuu^Jaoi%vri<^  of  Uvv. 

town  of  British  India,  province  of  Bengal,  on  conla^\  and  other  artiolos.    I'itian  is  s^vl  to 

the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  20  m.  above  have  t%nind  mixlols  fv>r  souu^  vt  his  fiiK>sl  Wv^rk^ 

Calruna;  lat.  23^  53'  N.,  long,  es""  23'  K. ;  pope  in  tho  women  of  Ohiivjjww  wlu>  liavt*  K^r?:  Kx  i\ 

14,0<X)i.    It  extends  about  ^  m.  along  the  river,  noted  for  N>auty,  and  i.tvp*>ld  KoK^rt  aiul  o:  -  v  r 

is  nearly  and  solidly  built,  and  is  an  important  moilorn  mi n tors  ha\V  often  restarted  1[\^  ins{ :.  .«> 

station  tor  European  troops.    The  barracks,  tion  to  tno  same  i^i^iive.     In  lti69  the  itc;A>v  ^o 

hospital,  and  other  buildings  connected  with  tiH>k  possession  of  tho  island^  but  aftera  stm^.^o 

the  military  establishment  are  on  a  magnificent  of  9  year^  to  whieh  tho  name  v>f  the  war  v<* 

scale»  and  since  Mardi,  1S58.  have  been  greatly  Chio^iria  has  Kvn  given,  were  forced  t^  yivM 

cnlanzed.    The  barracks  are  intended  to  accom-  it  to  V  cuiiw 

modj^  5.000  men.    Beside  the  Hoogly  college^  CHIlX'^.    See  Si^tx 

nt  institution,  the  town  has  several  CIIIPMAN,  Nayiianiki^  LUP^  an  Amorio^n 

a  ehapcL    Itisfunoosfor  the  man-  Jurist,  born  at  Salisbury,  i\um.,  Nov.  l\  l7^:i, 

cf  dierooliL    It  vaa  settled  by  the  died  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Feb.  Idi,  164^  lie  ^\a» 
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oeek  and  drew  up  on  its  nearer  bank.  Geo.  TJctey  belopyi  Brown  aoi  being  fneagnd  Thm 
Brown  detennined  to  attack  the  British  in  their  British  general  did  not  seek  to  dispote  the 
pontion.  Apparendjr  the  British  conunander  passage  of  the  Chippewa,  but  retreated  lo 
had  intended  a  simOar  operation  against  the  Boriington  heights,  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Americans;  for  the  morning  of  the  5th  beheld    Ontario. 

both  armies  deploying  into  the  open  plam,  the        CHIPPEWA,  a  river  of  Wlaoonain,  called  bj 

one  across  the  creek  bridge,  the  other  across  the  the  Indians  the  Ojibwaj,  or  Qphbewar.     It 
bridge  of  Chippewa.    Porter^s  brigade  was  first    rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  flows  in  a*&  W. 

across,  and  proceeded  toward  the  forest  on  the  direction  through  a  country  most]  j  coTirred 

kft^  which  moTement  drew  RislI  oat  to  attack  wiUi  ^e  forests,  and  after  a  course  of  over 

him.   A  detachment  of  Canadian  militia  moved  200  m.,  enters  the  IGssisdppi  near  Lake  Fej  :r« 

to   the  British   right,  and   the  battle   com-  85  m.  below  St  Paul,  Minnesota.    It  is  abocs 

menced  by  an  irregolar  fire  between  the  two  500  yards  wide  at  its  month, 
niilitiasi  which  ended  by  the  Canadians  retiring       CHIPPEW AS,  or  Ojib wats,  a  tribe  of  Amer^ 

discomfited.    Biall  himself  with  his  main  body  ican  Indians,  the  type  of  the  Algonqniii  stcciu 

now  advanced,  before  whom,  in  torn.  Porter  occnpants  from  onr  earliest  historical  p«od  cf 

retired.    Meantime  Soott^  not  aware  that  the  the  basin  of  Ldce  Superior,  N.  and  &    The 

British  had  crossed  into  the  plain,  advanced  name  appears  first  to  have  beon  applied  to  cer- 

to  the  creek  bridge,  whence  he  perceived  them  tain  Kipercinean  bands  who  encamped  on  ihe 

drawn  np  in  order  of  battle.    Kapidly  deploy-  banks   of  the   SL  Lawrence  river,   o^ppodte 

ing  across  the  bridge,  he  placed  his  forces  in  Montreal;  and  it  became  a  generic  one  for  all 

pontion,  the  1st  battalion  under  Leavenworth  tribw  speaking  the  same,  or  dialects  of  tie 

and  the  8d  under  McNeil,  in  front  of  the  British  same  language.     They  were  found  la   force 

left  and  centre,  while  the  8d  battalion  under  when  the  French  advanced  their  discoveries  to 

Jeasup  moved  obUqudy  to  the  left  to  attack  the  the  faUs  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  held  the  cocc- 

enemy's  right,  whidi  was  stationed  in  the  woods  try  from  the  mouth  of  Green  bay  to  the  head 

and  threatened  to   outflank   the  Americana,  waters  of  Lake  Superior.    The  IVench  fonced 

Both  armies  marched  steadily  as  if  on  parade  an  early  and  unbrok^i  alliance  with  them,  sisd 

to  within  80  yard^  when  firing  burst  forth  ascribed  to  them  a  degree  of  progress  saperiiv 

along  both  lineai    Scott,  who  iMd  been  ma-  to  that  of  any  other  tribe  inhabiang  the  nonh- 

noBUvring   to  bring  his  battalions   obliquely  em  latitudes.     They  learned  their  langnat^ 

against  either  wing  of  the  British,  here  displayed  which  they  called  the  court  language  of  the 

an  act  of  personal  braveiy  which  much  mspir-  aborigines,  and  spread  their  praises  throngl.os* 

ited  his  men,  by  purring  between  the  lines  of  Europe.    The  Chippewas  still  retain  the  iiv<>. 

fire  to  Townsend*s  battery  to  inform  him  that  liest  recollections  of  the  era  of  French  rale;  ar.d 

the  enemy  had  advanced  inside  his  range  of  tlie  strongest  attachment  to  the  French  peo^  >. 

fire.  ^  Townsend  altered  the  range  of  his  guns^  Chippewa  tradition  relates  that  their  tribe  caxue 

and,  just  then,  blew  up  an  ammunition  wagon,  from  the  £.,  and  they  call  the  N.  TT.  wind  the 

Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  occasioned  home- blowing  wind.     Their  old  capital  w^s 

by  the  incident,  Scott  shouted  to  McNeils  bat«  Chegoimegon,  called  by  the  French  La  P^nte, 

talion :  ^*  The  enemy  say  we  're  better  at  long  near  the  W.  end  of  Lake  Superior.    There  their 

ahot  than  steeL    Eleventh,  give  the  lie  to  the  great  men,  Mu(]|jekeewis,  Waub  Qieeg,  Andai- 

riander-~char^l   charge  the  rascals!*'     The  gweos,  and  Gitchee  Waishkee,  lived  and  ruled, 

battalion  did  charge,  and  striking  the  British  Some  traditions  state  that  tlie  tribe  kept  a 

fine  obliquely,  broke  it  to  pieces,  while  Leav-  perpetual  fire  burning  tliere.  Their  traditionary 

cnworth  s  battalion  did  the  same  on  the  left,  reminiscences  embrace  a  large  body  of  mvthol- 

Meantime  Jessup,  finding  himself  outflanked,  ogy — ^the  great  good  and  the  great  bad  ^uriu  a 

ordered  ins  men  to  advance^  which  they  did  subordinate  an^lio  world,  and  varioos  super- 

with  great  steadiness^  throwing  in  efiective  natural  giants,  sorcerers,  and  wiiard;^ — ^ilha^ra- 

Tollevs.    Gen.  Brown  had  hurried  off  for  Rip-  ting  their  beliefs  oonceminff  life,  deaths  and  im- 

l^y^s  brigade,  but  before  it  could  be  brought  up  mortdJity.     The  protracted  war  between  the 

flw  day  was  won,  and  the  enemy  in  full  retreat  Chippewas  and  Sioux  was  r^ete  with  murders 

across  the  Chippewa,  burning  the  bridge  behind  and  cruelties  unparallded  m  Indian  history, 

them.   The  forces  actually  engaged  were:  Brit-  A  Chippewa  tradition  thus  relates  its  origin; 

adi,  8,100 ;  American,  1,900.    British  loss,  138  Long  before  the  first  visit  of  white  men  to  this 

killed.  365  wounded,  total  503 ;  American  ks^  country,  there  existed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meno^ 

68  killed,  267  wounded,  total  835.    Tliis  en-  monee  river  an  extensive  Meuomonee  town, 

gagement  was  a  fiiir  fight  between  equal  num-  governed  by  a  chief  of  creat  power  and  inflc- 

im  on  an  open  plain,  where  the  generals  had  ence.    Upon  the  river,  m  the  interior  of  the 

eqoal  opporOmity  for  strategy,  and  the  troops  country,  there  were  also  4  Chippewa  towns, 

m  display  of  their  qualitiesL    The  prestiae  waa  governed  by  a  chief  renowned  for  valor.     The 

certainly  with  the  British,  who  were  mostly  sea-  Menomonee  chief,  after  the  most  friendly  in- 

aooed  troops  firom  the  European  wara.   Victory  tercourse  had  long  existed  between  the  tribes 

waa  midoubtedly  owing  to  the  admirable  dia>  gave  directions  that  the  river  shoidd  be  stopped 

cipline  of  the  Americana,  no  leas  than  to  the  at  its  mouth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fish«  and 

ddlfbl  dii^oaitioiia  oi  Gen.  Scott|  to  whom  the  partioalar]y  the  aturgeoni  ftom  asoeadiDf  ic 
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hand  and  arm.    There  are  4  principal  lines,  fbrrowed,  indicates   a   happy   tompeniDent : 

The  line  of  life  {linea  vitalis\  which  is  the  most  that  of  Jupiter,  a  heart  inclined  to  Tirtiie ;  that 

important,  corves '  from  the  side  of  the  hand  of  Batam,  simplicity  of  character  and  lore  of 

between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  around  the  labor ;  that  of  the  son,  yivacitj  and  eloquence ; 

base  of  the  thumb  to  the  centre  of  the  wrist  that  of  Mercury;  firmness  in  men,  and  modesty 

Joint    The  line  of  health  (linea  naturalis^  or  in  women ;  that  of  the  moon,  tranquillity  cf 

c«p^?iVa)  has  the  same  origin  as  the  line  of  life,  mind,  inclining  to  melancholy;   and  that  of 

and  extends  directly  across  near  the  centre  of  Mars,  courage  and  heroism.    The  Tarions  Hoes 

the  hand.    The  line  of  fortune  or  happiness  and  shades  of  color  on  each  of  the  nKNintains 

(linea  menealis)  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  latter,  have  special  significance.    If  anywhere  npon 

and  extends  from  near  the  base  of  the  fore-  the  palm  a  syst^  of  small  lines  takes  the  form 

finger  to  near  the  base  of  the  little  finger.    The  of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  it  predicts  prosperity 

line  of  the  joint  (linea  raseeta)  is  the  fold  which  or  the  reverse  according  as  the  branches  incfine 

marks  the  passage  fi*om  the  hand  to  the  arm.  toward  the  upper  or  lower  side  of  the  hand. 

There  is  a  fifth  Une  (linea  hepatiea),  not  found  SmaU  lines  appearing  near  the  litde  finger, 

in  all  hands,  which  extends  from  the  middle  of  parallel  with  mo  line  of  fortune,  are  the  iiMem 

the  wrist  joint  to  the  base  of  the  little  finger,  matrinumialet^  and  promise  a  happy  marriage. 

There  are  7  mountains  (morUe$)^  named  aAer  The   milky  way  (tia  laetea)  extends  down- 

the  7  planets  of   the  ancients.     The  names  ward  on  the   mountain  of  the  moon  frcHB 

of  Venus,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  sun,  and  Mer-  the  line  of  the  joint  toward  the  litHe  finger. 

cury,  are  given  respectively  to  the  elevations  at  If  this  is  long  apparent,  it  signifies  anooess  in 

the  base  of  the  thumb,  and  fore,  middle,  third  study  and  the  arte,  or  fortune  in  a  forelgB  land, 

or  annular,  and  little  fingers;  the  elevation  on  The  transverse  lines  on  the  fingers  at  the  joints 

the  lower  side  of  the  hand,  between  the  moun-  modify  the  portents  of  the  palm.    Small  white 

tain  of  Mercury  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  spots  on  the  nails  announce  happiness  and  the 

the  line  of  fortune),  and  the  lower  extremity  of  fulfilment  of  hopes,  at  a  more  remote  period 

the  line  of  health,  is  the  mount^n  of  the  moon;  according  as  they  are  near  the  root  of  the  nail 

and  the  elevation  between  the  mountain  of  the  — Chiromancy  was  practised  througfaont  piagan 

moon  and  the  line  of  the  joint  is  the  mountain  antiquity,  was  regarded  by  Aristode  as  a  cer> 

of  Mars.    Among  the  laws  of  chiromancy  are  tain  science,  and  was  in  great  esteem  among 

the  following:  The  observations  must  always  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras.    The  angurs  of 

be  upon  the  person's  left  hand.    If  the  line  or  Rome,   and   the  emperor  Augustas    himseb^ 

fold  of  the  joint  presents  4  distinct,  equal,  and  practised  it.    During  the  later  middle  ages  it 

straight  furrows,  the  person  will  speedily  attain  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  gypses,  and  was 

to  wealth  and  honors ;  if  short  perpendicular  studied,  like  alchemy  and  astrology,  by  such 

lines  proceed  from  it  toward  the  arm,  he  will  philosophers  as  Albeit  the  Great,  Cardan,  Roger 

be  exiled ;  if  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  he  ISacon,  and  Paracelsus.    The   chorcb,  whidi 

will  go  upon  a  long  journey.    If  the  line  of  life  passed  severe  judgments  on  magical  arte,  tokr> 

is  regular  and  deeply  colored,  it  predicte  a  long  ated  chiromancy,  only  forbidding  nil  uliance 

and  happy  life ;  if  it  is  tortuous,  colorless,  between  it  and  astrology,  and  all  interference 

feebly  marked,  and  broken,  it  announces  ill  of  it  with  the  doctrine  of  human  liberty.    A 

health  and  shoi-tllfe;  if  it  is  narrow,  but  long  rationalistic  view  of  chiromancy  is  that  all 

and  well  colored,  it  indicates  wisdom  and  inge-  actions,  passions,  and  thoughte  leave  their  traces 

nuity ;  if  broad  and  pale,  it  may  be  the  sign  of  on  the  body,  and  that  from  tiie  conformation  of 

folly ;  if  deep  and  unequally  colored,  it  denotes  the  hand,  ite  fhrrows,  folds,  colors,  veins,  hard« 

malice ;  if  cut  near  the  centre  by  2  slight  but  ness  or  softness,  an  experienced  and  skilfbl  eye 

well  defined  transverse  lines,  it  is  the  sign  of  can  determine  tiie  person^s  habits,  social  po- 

approaching  death.    If  the  line  of  health  (also  sition,  and  the  stronger  tendencies  of  hia  chai^ 

called  the  line  of  wit)  is  clear  and  regular,  it  acter.    Tlie  most  important  writers   on    the 

indicates  excellence  of  mind  and  body ;  if  the  subject  are  Arteraidorus  (in  the  2d  centniyX 

opposite,  it  indicates  feebleness,  timidity,  and  Cocl6s   (Bologna,    1504),  Plccioli    (Bemmo^ 

Illness;  if  tortuous,  it  reveals  an  inclination  to  1678),  De  la  Chambre  (Paris,  165d-^54X  Pr&to- 

steal;  if  interrupted  near  the  middle  so  as  to  rius  (Jena,  1661-^64),  May  (the  Ilaffne^  1665X 

form  a  sort  of  semi-circle,  it  predicte  exposure  Pompeii  (Venice,  1680),  Ingenbert  (FrankfoH* 

to  great  perils  from  wild  beasts.    The  line  of  on-the-Main,  1742),  Pouschel  (Leipsio,  1769), 

fortune,  according  to  ite  various  phases  of  dis-  and  especially  the  anonymous  authoress  of  the 

tinctness  and  directness,  indicates  happiness  or  Orana  jeu  de  %oe\et^  which  appeared  at  Pluris 

misery,  and  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  natural  in  1846,  and  contains  an  account  of  ancient  and 

temper ;  if  it  begins  close  to  the  upper  side  of  modem  chiromancy,  and  of  one  of  the  roost 

the  hand,  it  indicates  pride ;  if  very  red  in  ite  distinguished  recent  chiromantists,  MIK  Le- 

upper  part,  envy ;  if  crossed  by  one  line  so  as  normand. 

to  form  the  Latin  cross,  generosity ;  if  by  sev-  CHIRON,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  wisest  of 

end  small  lines  near  the  middle,  duplicity,  all  the  centaurs,  was  reputed  to  be  the  son  of 

The  line  of  the  triangle,  when  present,  usually  Cronus  (Saturn)  and  Philvra,  and  was  bom  be- 

?romlse»  great  success  after  great  difficulties,  fore  the  Argonautio  expedition,  lie  was  taoght 

he  mountain  of  VennS)  when  smooth  and  un*  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  was  akillod  in  hunting. 
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fhePatanmonarohof  Delhi,  bat  was  soon  after  magazine,    plundered   the    treaanry,    opcoed 

given  up  to  the  nephew  of  its  foruier  ruler,  on  the  gaol,  and  commenced  a  search  for  Eoro- 

conditionof  his  paying  tribute  to  the  conqaeror,  peans,  all  of  whom,  however,  escaped.    The 

and  furnishing  the  Mohammedan  army  a  con-  mutineers  then  mardied  toward  Tiperafa,  bat 

tingent  of  6,000  horse  and  10,000  foot.    It  was  were  met  and  out  to  pieces  by  a  Silliet  regiment 

taken  by  tbe  king  of  Guzerat  in  1588,  recon-  under  Miyor  Byng. 

queredandrestor^  to  the  Rajpoots  by  the  sover-       OHITTELDROOG,  ae  CHxrTLBDBOo&  (anc. 
eign  of  Delhi,  and  stormed  by  Akbar  in  1567,  Sitala  Durga^  ^Hhe  spotted  casUe  "),  a  town  of 
when  the  garrison,  8,000  strong,  after  exhaust-  Mysore,  presidency  of  Madras,  Hindostan,  and 
ing  every  means  of  resistance  and  all  hope  of  re-  capital  of  a  district  of  its  own  name,  125  m.  N. 
lief,  sacrificed  their  wives  and  children,  and  rush-  of  Seringapatam  and  70  m»B.  of  Bellary;  hL 
ing  furiously  upon  the  enemy,  perished  by  the  14°  14'  N.,  long.  76°  27'  £.    It  is  ntnated  in  a 
sword  or  were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  ele-  fertile  plain,  enclosed  by  a  circular  range  of 
phants.    It  was  afterward  recovered  by  its  orig-  scantily  wooded  hills,  is  neither  large  nor  pop- 
mal  masters,  was  captured  by  Aurunezebe  about  nlous,  but  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest 
1676,  and  reverted  to  Odeypooron  thedismem-  places  in  India.    Its  fortress,  crowning  a  high 
berment  of  the  empire  of  Delhi,  toward  the  rock  at  the  back  of  the  town,  is  still  considered 
close  of  the  18th  century.  impregnable  to  native  attacks,  and  is  probaUy 
OHITTAGONG,  a  district  of  British  India,  one  of  the  completest  specimens  of  rock  fmti- 
in  the  £.  part  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  bound-  fication  in  S.  Hindostan.    Its  walls  of  solid  ma- 
ed  N.  by  independent  Tiperah,  8.  by  Aracan,  soniy  encircle  it  several  times  with  many  io- 
E.  by  Burmah,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  tricate  windings,  and  completely  ffuard  every 
between  lat.  20°  45'  and  28°  25'  N.,  long.  91^  accessible  point.    The  ascent  is  peirormed  part- 
82'  and  93°  E. ;  length  from  N.  to  B.,  185  m. ;  ly  by  the  aid  of  notches  cut  in  the  rook.    Most 
greatest  breadth,  100  m.;  area,  exclusive  of  of  the  works  were  constructed  byHyderAl!, 
wooded  hill  tracts  on  the  E.  frontier,  2,717  sq.  who  besieged  the  town  in  1776,  at  which  time 
m. ;  pop.  about  1,000,000.    It  has  several  riv-  it  was  held  by  a  warlike  and  fanatic  tribe  called 
ers,  tne  chief  of  which  is  the  Chittagong,  which  the  Beders.    During  the  siege  they  erected  upon 
b  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Kurrumfoolee  the  highest  part  of  the  citadel  a  temple  to  tbe 
and  theChingree,  and  empties  into  the  bay  of  goddess  of  destruction,  upon  whose  propitiation 
Bengal.    A  great  part  of  the  sur&ce  is  occu-  they  thought  their  safety  to  depend,  and  erexy 
pied  by  portions  of  the  great  mountain  range  week,  after  solemn  rites  performed  before  her 
extending  from  Assam  8.  to  Gape  Negrais,  and  image,  they  rushed  forth  with  desperate  frenzy 
several  of  the  summits  in  this  district  have  an  to  procure  human  heads  to  lay  at  her  dirine. 
elevation  of  from  8,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  These  sallies,  though  made  in  defiance  of  tbe 
sea.    The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Bengal,  rules  of  warfare,  were  seldom  unsuccessful,  and 
except  that  the  rainy  season  is  longer.    The  ag-  when  the  city  was  finally  taken,  2,000  heads 
ricultnral  products,  most  of  which  are  obtain^  were  found  piled  before  the  temple*    Hyder 
with  little  labor,  are  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  oats,  to-  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  it  was  not 
bacco,  mustard,  betel  nut,  indigo,  ginger,  and  until  1779  that  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
cofiTee.  The  exports  are  timber,  ssit,  coarse  cloth,  town  by  treachery.  Tippoo  Sultan  used  the  fort 
andelephants^of  which  many  are  annually  caught  as  a  state  prison,  in  which,  among  many  other 
here  for  the  gotemment.     The  inhabitants  are  captives,  Gen.  Matthews  was  confined  in  1783, 
aborigines  resembling   the   Burmese,  Benga-  after  the  capitulation  of  Bednore.    In  1809  the 
lese,  and  Hughs;  the  Mohammedans  outnum-  sepoy  troops  stationed  here  mutinied,  seized 
ber  tbe  Hindoos  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  the  public  treasure,  and  marched  toward  Serin- 
There  are  no  Buddhists,    The  mountains  are  the  gapatam  to  join  the  disaffected  garfison  of  thai 
retreat  of  several  wild  tribes  whom  no  govern-  place.  •  They  were  intercepted  by  a  detachment 
ment  has  ever  reduced  to  subjection.    During  under  Col.  Gibbs,  and  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
the  wars  between  the  Moguls  and  Afghans,  between  200  and  800.    In  the  neighborhood  of 
Chittagong  was  held  by  Aracan,  ih)m  which  it  Chitteldroog  are  some  curious  caverns,  sop- 
was  conquered  by  Aurungzebe  toward  the  close  posed  to  have  been  used  as  dwellings  by  devo- 
of  the  17th  century.    It  was  ceded  to  the  East  tee  worshippers  of  Siva. 
India  company  by  the  nabob  of  Bengal  in  1760,        CHITTENDEN,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Vt.,  having 
and  has  been  included  in  tbe  government  of  Ara-  Lake  Champlain  on  the  TV.  border ;  area  517  sq. 
can  since  the  company  acquired  the  latter  from  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  29,086.    It  is  drained  by  La- 
Burmah  in  1826. — CmTTAooiffo,  or  Islamabad,  moille  and  Onion  rivers,  which  afford  valuable 
the  capital  of  the  above  described  district,  is  an  water  power,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Vt.  Gen- 
nnhealthy,  declining  place,  on  the  river  of  the  tral  railroad.    Near  the  lake  the  surfiaoe  is  gen- 
same  name.    It  was  once  important  for  trade  erally  level,  but  toward  the  £.  it  becomes  rough 
and  ship-building.  Three  companies  of  the  84th  and  in  some  places  mountainous.   Nearly  all  tho 
native  infiintry  were  stationed  here  in  1857,  land  is  fertile,  suitable  for  grazing,  or  capable  of 
and  after  the  disbanding  oi  the  rest  of  the  regi-  producing  corn,  potatoes,  £c.   In  1850  the  ooun- 
ment  at  Barraokpoor  were  kept  in  the  service,  ty  yielded  198,598  bushels  of  corn,  888,118  of 
They  remdned  faithful  until  Not.  18,  when  potatoes,  57,407  tons  ofhay,  1,663,456  pounds  of 
they  mntimed,  burned  thehr  Unea,  blew  up  the  cheese,  and  888,481  of  batter.    There  were  39 
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formed  the  cbiyalronB  dassee  of  the  earlier  that  the  morals  of  ohival^  dioiild  Mrtake 

times;   and  when  chivalry,  as  it  was  sabse-  of  the  charaoter  of  the  times  in  wliich    it 

quentljr  understood^  began  to  have  a  definite  existed;   and   accordingly  we   find  that   the 

£>rm,    its   proceedings,    or   modes,    accorded  popular  literature  of  those  times,  which  for* 

strongly  with  tbose  of  days  with  which  it  had  nished   the   only  intellectual   amusement   of 

little  else  in  common.    Ohivalry,  in  its  specific  knights  and  ladies,  was  thoroughly  licentlons^ 

sense,  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  and  indicative  of  the  most  impnre  intercourse 

century.    Its  orig^  was  not  unlike  that  of  of  the  sexes.    To  valor  and  beauty  every  thing 

the  orders  of  knighthood  which  are  so  inti*  was  permissible,  and  the  marriage  vow  was 

mately  associated  with  its  history.    As  those  little  regarded.    So  was  it  with  respect  to  other 

orders  grew  out  of  the  desire  of  men  of  strong  matters.  •  One  of  the  vows  of  knights   was 

feelings  to  remove  or  to  lessen  certain  evils,  to  protect  the  just  risht  of  the  weak,  aach  as 

so  did  the  institution  of  chivalry  grow  out  of  widows,  orphans,  and  maidens;  vet  it  is  be- 

the  wish  of  individuals  to  apply  a  correction  yond  dispute  that,  long  after  ohivalry  had  been 

to  more  extensive  evils  th&t  existed  at  an  earlier  sanctioned  by  religion  and  law,  and  had  become 

period.    Some  brave  men  of  the  ruling  races,  an  institution  of  all  the  western  part  of  Christen- 

and  who  were  thoughtfid  and  humane  as  well  dom,  the  grossest  acts  of  oppression  and  the 

as  brave,  united  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  grossest  breaches  of  faith  were  perpetrated  by 

protecting  the  weak,  devoting  their  swords  to  men  who  belonged  to  the  very  flower  of  knight- 

the  work.    Oouroge  was  one  of  their  chief  hood.    Richard  L,  king  of  England,  was  a  '*  tnie 

virtues,  for  without  it  their  undertaking  would  knight."  That  is  his  place  in  history.   The  Ecg- 

have  been  childish.  Ohastity  would  be  enjoined,  lish  historian  of  chivalry  says  that  in  him  **  the 

for  it  is  the  sentiment  of  noble  minds  to  respect  whole  knightly  character  appeared  in  all  its  nat- 

woman,  and  she  stood  in  peculiar  danger  in  an  ural  dignity  and  splendor,"  and  that  ^'  his  mind 

age  of  brute  force.    Of  all  the  weak,  she  ap-  was  framed  in  the  finest  spirit  of  chivalric  Ub- 

pealed  most  strongly  to  the  chivalrous  adven-  erality."    His  name  is  the  most  striking  that 

turer ;  and  this  sentiment,  coupled  with  that  appears  in  the  history  of  the  crusaidea,  which 

feelingofregard  for  woman  which  was  common  were  chivalrio  enterprises.    Tet  Richard  wsa 

to  the  nor&ern  nations,  finally  produced  that  eminently  a  bad  man — ^a  bad  son,  a  bad  king^ 

devotion  to  the  sex  which  was  the  strongest  and  a  baa  associate ;  false,  fickle,  cruel,  violent, 

maDifestation  of  chivalry.    The  effect  of  this  and  rapacious.    His  massacre  of  the  garrison  of 

was  to  elevate  the  knightly  character,  and  to  Acre  snocked  even  the  spirit  of  the  12th  cai* 

exalt  it  to  an  almost  incredible  pitch.  *'  He  who  tury.    Another  royal  knight,  and  a  man  in  all 

loyally  serves  his  lady,"  says  one  of  the  writers  respects  tlie  superior  of  Richard,  was  Edward 

of  chivalrous  romances — and  the  words  are  ap-  I.    He  was  educated  in  all  the  chivalrio  exer- 

propriately  placed  in  a  woman's  mouth — "  wiU  cises.    He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  romances 

not  only  be  blessed  to  the  height  of  man's  fell-  of  chivalry.    He  was  a  crusader  at  a  time  when 

city  in  this  life,  but  wiU  never  fall  into  those  the  crusading  spirit  was  nearly  extinct    He 

sins  which  will  prevent  his  happiness  hereafter,  distinguished  himself  in  tournaments.    But  this 

Pride  will  be  entirely  effaced  from  the  heart  of  knight  was  one  of  the  most  ferocious  monarchs 

him  who  endeavors  by  humility  and  courtesy  that  ever  abused  power.    His  nigust  conquest 

to  win  the  grace  of  a  lady.    The  true  faith  of  of  Wales,  the  trick  bv  which  he  passed  his  eld- 

a  lover  will  defend  him  from  the  other  deadly  est  son  ui>on  the  Welsh  as  their  prince,  his  at- 

sins  of  anger,  envy,  sloth,  and  gluttony ;  and  tacks  on  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  the 

his  devotion  to  his  mistress  renders  the  thought  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  the  patriots  liew- 

inipossible  of  his   conduct  ever  being  stained  ellyn  and  Wallace,  and  which  not  even  death 

with  the  vice  of  incontinence."   We   are  not  couldend,  were  all  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  chiv- 

to  understand  that  this  is  a   literal  picture  airy.    Toward  woman  he  could  behave  with 

of  the  sexual  relations  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  intolerable  cruelty.    He  treated  the  wife  of 

but  that  it  expresses  the  chivalrous  ideal,  which  Bruce  and  other  Scotch  ladies  as  prisoners,  hav- 

it  is  creditable  to  the  men  of  that  age  that  they  ing  first  torn  them  from  sanctuary ;  and  the 

should  have  sought  That  they  fell  far  short  of  countess  of  Buchan  he  had  shut  up  in  a  cage  at 

it  is  true,  but  in  that  respect  they  were  neither  Berwick,  because  she  had  crowned  Bruce.    His 

better  nor  worse  than  other  men.    Their  aspi-  last  vow,  one  equally  solemn  and  fantastical, 

rations  were  good,  and  were  productive  of  good  and  much  affected  by  knights,  was  by  €rod  and 

both  to  themselves  and  to  woman.    It  is  the  the  swans,  and  the  purport  was  the  puni^ment 

more  remarkable  that  such  sentiments  should  of  Scotland  for  daring  to  assert  her  nationality; 

have  been  common  with  the  ruling  classes  in  and  had  his  vow  been  fulfilled,  the  consequences 

one  of  the  hardest  and  most  brutal  periods  of  to  the  world  would  have  been  incalculably  evil, 

the  world's  history ;  and  we  jan  form  some  involving  no  less  than  the  labors  of  Scotland  in 

conception  of  the  condition  to  which  society  literature  and  science.  These  facts,  which  might 

must  have  fallen  but  for  chivalry,  when  we  see  be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  show  that  kniebt* 

upon  what  state  of  things  chivalry  was,  as  Iv  obligations  had  no  weight  with  knights  whea 

it  were,  embroidered.    It  strikes  us  all  the  ndelity  to  them  would  have  made  against  their 

more  forcibly  because  of  the  dark  ground  on  apparent  interests ;  and  the  sense  of  honor  of 

which   it   appears.     But  it   was  inevitable  knights  of  lesser  rank  than  kings  was  not  likely 
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the  lord  and  lady  in  whose  casHe  he  was  taught  oreaaed  yearSi  was  far  more  aevere  than  that  of 
at  home  and  at  the  chase ;  and  he  followea  the  valet.    The  weights  he  carried  were  hear- 
the  lord  to  the  field,  where  it  was  considered  ier.    He  was  made  to  run  great  distances,  to 
nnchivalrio  to  harm  the  valet    The  most  rigid  endore  fatigne  of  all  kinds,  to  spring  on  a  horse 
ohedience  was  exacted,  in   accordance  with  when  in  fhO  career  without  the  aid  of  the  stir- 
immemorial  usage.    His  military  training  was  rup,  and  to  leap  on  the  shoulders  of  a  mounted 
severe  and  exhaustive,  so  that  he  hecame  a  man  with  no  other  aid  than  a  grasp  of  one  nrm. 
soldier  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  the  hahits  Many  other  exercises  were  practised ,  and  his 
of  life  were  formed  when  hoth  mind  and  hody  amusements  were  chess,  and  some  games  of 
are  in  their  most  plastic  state.    The  youth  was  ohanoe,  and  dancing.    He  ran  at  the  quintaine, 
taught  to  ride,  to  swim,  to  make  use  of  the  and  led  attacks  on  mimic  fortresses.      There 
military  step,  to  dimh,  to  leap,  and  all  similar  were  several  ranks  of  squire,  the  highest  beim; 
exercises ;  so  lliat  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  the  squire  of  honor ;  and  all  performed  varioiu 
physiccd  exploits  of  the  knights  are  by  no  means  duties  to  their  lords,  some  of  which  came  to  \>e 
strange,  when  we  consider  that  they  had  been  reckoned  as  menial.    They  led  their  horses,  csr- 
BO  long  and  so  systematically  trained  in  a  man-  ried  their  helmets,  shields,  and  lances,  and  at- 
ner  calculated  to  develop  all  the  powers  of  the  tended  on  them  generally.    They  took  an  ac- 
human  frame.    They  were  also  instructed  in  tive  part  in  combat,  and  the  great  battle  of 
the  use  of  the  bow,  the  sword,  the  lance,  and  Bouvines,  which  saved  the  French  monarchj, 
the  battle-axe.   The  carrying  of  heavy  weights,  was  mainly  won  by  their  valor.  A  line  of  squires 
and  cudgel-playing,  were  not  omitted  from  this  was  always  formed  behind  the  line  of  kniffhts. 
course  of  instruction.    The  knowledge  of  hunt-  The  squire  waved  the  knight*s  pennon,  and  the 
ing  and  hawking  was   acquired.     The  only  banner  of  the  banneret  and  baron  was  wavtrd 
weapon  the  page  was  permitted  to  wear  was  a  by  him.    He  was  instructed  in  the  arts  of  gil- 
diort  dagger.     The  training  of  the  youth  in  lantry,  including  versification,  and  listened  to 
religion  and  love  was  intrusted  to  the  ladies  of  minstrels  who  sang  of  love  and  war.     The  cso 
the  family,  and  it  was  as  diligently  attended  to  of  musical  instruments  was  taught  him.    Gener- 
as  the  harsher  branches  of  the  course.    Even  ally  at  the  age  of  21  the  squire  was  made  a 
at  so  early  an  age,  he  was  thought  to  be  dis-  knight    As  the  time  approached,  his  religions 
loyal  to  the  ladies  if  he  had  no  sovereign  mis-  exercises  were  enforced  ri^dly,  and  he  prayed, 
tress  of  his  affections.    The  demeanor  of  the  confessed,  and  fasted.    He  had  sponsors,  and 

Eage  was  regarded,  and  he  was  taught  to  bear  was  considered  a  new  man.  From  a  bath,  ty- 
imself  with  grace,  promptness,  and  dexterity  to  pica!  of  purity,  he  passed  to  a  bed,  emblem  of 
his  lord  and  his  guests,  to  study  their  wants,  to  nis  future  heavenly  rest  After  he  had  slept, 
listen  to  their  words,  and  to  obey  their  orders,  naked,  he  was  clothed  in  a  white  tunic,  a  red 
Sometimes  this  training  was  pursued  in  regular  rob^  and  a  close-fitting  black  coat-,  the  symbols 
schools,  but  usually  it  took  place  in  the  castles  respectively  of  purity,  of  the  blood  he  was 
of  the  nobles.  A  knight  who  was  noble,  re-  bound  to  shed  for  religion,  and  of  the  death 
nowned,  and  wealthy,  was  sure  to  have  his  that  awaits  all.  He  then  fasted  24  hours,  and 
abode  fall  of  the  flower  of  the  youth  belonging  in  the  evening  entered  a  church  and  kept  his 
to  the  families  of  his  acquaintance ;  nor  could  vigil  of  arms,  praying,  and  sometimes  aocom- 
he  refuse  to  take  charge  of  tbem.  The  best  of  panied  by  a  priest  and  his  sponsors.  In  the 
the  knights  preferred  intrusting  their  children  morning  he  confessed,  partook  of  the  commu- 
to  some  friend,  to  attempting  their  education  nion,  was  present  at  the  mass  of  the  Holy 
themselves,  justly  fearing  their  own  weakness.  Ghost,  and  listened  to  a  discourse  on  knightly 
the  indulgence  of  which  would  have  been  an  duties,  and  on  the  new  life  on  which  he  was 
infraction  of  the  requirements  of  chivahy.  The  entering.  He  then  advanced  to  the  altar,  the 
pupils  were  frequently  children  of  the  poorer  sword  of  the  knight  suspended  from  his  neck, 
gentry,  who  were  considered  and  treated  as  the  which  the  priest  detached,  blessed,  and  return- 
equals  of  their  highest  born  associates,  among  ed.  The  youth  then  went  to  the  lord  who  was 
wnom  were  occasionally  to  be  found  persons  to  make  him  knight,  and  knelt  before  him  with 
of  blood  royal.  At  the  age  of  14  or  thereabout,  clasped  hands  (an  attitude  copied  from  feudal 
the  page  was  advanced  a  step,  and  became  a  manners,  and  the  only  circumstance  of  feudality 
squire.  This  was  marked  by  his  receiving  tbe  in  the  whole  ceremony),  and  the  lord  asked : 
military  belt  and  sword  at  the  altar,  to  which  "With  what  desi^  do  von  desire  to  enter  into 
he  was  led  by  his  parents.  The  ceremonies  the  order?  Ifit  is  in  order  to  beconae  rich,  to  re- 
were  of  a  religious  character.  The  priest  taking  pose  yourself,  and  to  be  honored  without  doing 
the  sword  from  the  altar,  it  was  buckled  on  nonor  to  chivalry,  you  are  unworthy  of  it,  and 
while  he  prayed,  and  exhorted  to  its  prtmer  use.  would  be  to  the  order  of  chivalry  you  .should 
Sometimes  these  observances  were  followed  receive  what  the  simoniacal  priest  is  to  the 
by  feasts  and  rejoicings.  This  ceremony  has  prelacy."  When  the  candidate  had  made  the 
often  been  confounded  with  the  dubbing  of  a  proper  answer,  his  request  was  granted,  where- 
knight,  from  which  in  ordinary  cases  it  entirely  upon  the  knights  present,  sometimes  assisted 
differed,  though  the  two  ceremonies  were  not  by  ladies,  proceeded  to  arm  him,  commencing 
nnfrequently  united,  especially  in  tiie  case  of  by  buckling  on  his  spurs,  and  ending  with  ginl- 
prinoea.    The  aquu^'s  training,  as  became  his  in-  ing  on  his  sword.    He  was  then  adopted.    The 
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cladliigthedabheBBesofOilettnBandNormfliid^,  knightly  antagonist  with  liberality  carried  to 
-were  Besieged  by  the  peasants  in  the  market  its  extreme.    The  Black  Prince,  who  was  the 
place  of  MeiHix,  and  expected  to  fall  into  their  Tenr  mirror  of  chiva]r7,  showed  by  his  oondact 
hands ;  bat  there  arrived  a  number  of  French  at  Limoges  that  he  was  capable  of  any  atrocity, 
and  Ikigli^  knights,  headed  by  the  comte  de  These  contradictions  of  character  and  action  are 
Foix  and  the  captal  de  Bach,  eminent  leaders  common  in  all  ages,  bat  ther  appear  peculiarly 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  kingly  and  national  odioos  when  compared  with  the  ideal  or  chivalrr. 
qnarrel,  who  attacked  the  peasants,  and  slew  — ^Thewholetimeof  the  knights  was  not  passed 
7)000  of  them^  afterward  barning  the  town,  in  war.    Nearly  as  much  glory  was  won  in  the 
The  English   knights   sympathized  with  the  toomey  as  in  the  battle-field,  and  tonmaments 
French  knights,  who  were  their  enemies,  and  were  the  grand  chivalric  sportSjand  sometimes 
not  with  their  yictims.    Froissart,  who  is  em-  were  of  a  serions  character.    They  were  con- 
inendy  the  historian  of  chiyalry,  has  a  strong  dncted  on  fixed  principles,  and  were  dii^n- 
affection  for  the  knights  on  both  sides  of  the  gaiahed  by  a  spirit  of  courtesy  which  nothing 
oontest  between  the  I'liuitagenets  and  the  Ya-  was  allowed  to  infringe.    In  the  tonmey  dif- 
lois,  bat  for  the  people  he  has  not  much  more  ferent  narties  of  knights  contended,  or  indiyid- 
regard  than  he  has  for  their  cattle.    Oontempt  nals  dia  so.    Kewly-made  knights  were  always 
for  the  many  was  Ihe  paramoant  sentiment  anxious  to  contend  in  the  liste,  to  proye  their 
of  the  chiyaJric  order,  and  it  is  not  probable  yalor.    Those  who  journeyed  to  tibe  toomey 
that  the  Imights  supposed  they  could  be  guilty  were  allowed  to  proceed  in  peace.     Sometimes 
of  injustice  to  the  lower  classes.    They  felt  a  tournament  was  proclaimed  by  heralds  at  the 
toward  them  as  the  elder  Cato  felt  towutl  all  yarious  courts,  ana  all  were  inyited  to  attend 
who  were  not  Romans.    Local  circumstances  who  would  uphold  their  own  reputation,  or 
probably  modified  this  feeling.    It  was  not  pos-  maintain  the  superior  beauty  of  their  ladies, 
sible  for  English  knights  to  look  with  utter  At  first  nobility  of  four  descents  was  required 
oontemptupon  those  yeomen  from  among  whom  before  a  knight  could  enter  the  lists,  which 
oame  the  real  yictors  of  Gr^y  and  Poitiers  and  were  closed  against  the  esquire ;  but  this  rigid- 
Agincourt.    In  France  there  was  no  dass  that  ness  gaye  way  to  the  claims  of  personal  merit, 
answered  to  the  English  yeomen,  and  ohiyalric  and  it  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  chiyalry  that  in- 
oontempt  for  the  people  was  there  unbounded,  diridual  knights  were  admitted  on  no  other 
Fnmce  was  eminently  the  land  of  chiyalry,  as  ground   than  their  established  character  for 
the  history  and  terms  of  the  order  show.  Qer-  brayery,  and  that  esquires  shared  the  priyile^. 
man  chiyalry  was  not  high,  and  there  the  spirit  A  knight  could  not  tourney  anonymously,  as  it 
of  exdusiyeness  shone  forth  unrelieyed  by  any  were,  and  his  name  and  character  were  required 
of  that  grace  which  softened  it  in  France.  The  to  be  known,  in  order  that  he  might  be  excluded 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  peninsula  gaye  a  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  dishonorable  action ; 
peculiar  character  to  Spanish  chiyalry.    The  but  the  rule  was  not  without  considerable  ex- 
general  circumstances  were  the  same  as  In  other  cepttons,  and   lyanhoe  broke   no  imperative 
countries,  but  there  was  much  that  was  oriental  regulation  when  he  entered  the  lists  of  Ashby 
in  the  Spanish  knight,  the  consequence  of  his  without  a  name,  and  with  his  yisor  down ;  but 
haying  Mussulmans  for  neighbors.    There  were  the  fierceness  and  animosity  with  which  he  and 
Mussulman  as  well  as  Christian  knights.    The  the  templar  there  contended  were  quite  foreign 
Moorish  women  presided,  unyeiled,  at  touma-  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  tournament, 
ments,  and  confeired  the  usual  rewards  on  skill  though  there  was  always  a  tendency  on  such 
andyfJor.   Ohiyalry  wasneyer  of  muchimpor-  occasions  to  conyert  the  mimic  war  into  real 
tance  in  Italy.  The  rise  of  the  Italian  republics,  hostilities,  which  not  eyen  the  use  of  arms 
the  deyelopment  of  the  commercial  spirit,  and  the  of  courtesy  only  could  entirely  suppress.    The 
introduction  of  the  condottieri,  were  all  circum-  tournaments  were  the  glory  of  the  ladies,  who 
stances  un&yorable  to  the  growth  of  the  order,  reigned  there  supreme.    They  proposed  the  re- 
in northern  Italy  the  chiyalrio  spirit,  in  its  better  wc^s,  a^udged  the  prizes,  ana  decided  all  dis- 
sense,  was  little  known ;  but  in  the  south  it  was  putes  without  appeal.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
more  felt,  and  had  considerable  effect  on  daily  life,  troops  of  knights  to  be  led  to  the  lists  by  ladies, 
This  difference  was  owing,  it  may  be  supposed,  each  lady  lea^ng  a  knight  by  a  chain  of  silver 
to  the  presence  of  the  Korn^ans  there,  and  to  or  gold.    Every  thing  was  so  ordered  as  to  ex- 
the  establishment  of  the  Angevine  dynasty  at  press  that  deference  for  the  sex  which  was  the 
Naples.   Knighthood  was  there  more  indiscrim*  distinctive  excellenoe  of  chivalry.    At  the  fos- 
inately  conferred  than  elsewhere,  not  being  tival  which  followed  the  tourney,  the  knights 
confined  to  the  nobility.  But,  examine  it  where  who  had  most  distingubhed  themselves  were 
we  may,  we  find  chivalry  ever  exdusive,  and  presented  by  the  heralds  to  the  ladies,  and  the 
often  tyrannical.    Deeds  that  would  disgrace  a  queen  of  beauty  and  love  delivered  the  prizes 
thief,  imd  acts  of  cruelty  that  would  have  dis-  to  the  victors,  with  words  expressive  of  tlie 
gnsted  a  Hellenic  tyrant  or  a  Boman  emperor,  ladies^  sense  of  his  worth  to  each,  and  hoping 
were  common  things  with  kiughts  of  the  highest  that  he  might  be  happy  with  the  object  of  his 
lineage.    The  same  English  sovereign  who  was  love.    "The  victory  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
with  difficulty  persaaded  not  to  mivder  the  six  favor  of  my  mistress,  which  I  wore  in  my  hel- 
burgesses  of  Oalaisi,  cetdd  behaye  toward  a  met,"  responded  the  knight.    The  tourney  was 
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DietionnairB  hiitoriqw  de$  or&rei  de  ehmni'  fell  down  oyer  the  back  to  tbe  knees,  or  on  the 
hrief  hj  Gonrdon  de  Genonillac  (1863)  ;  Bit'  right  shoulder,  when  it  hnng  over  the  left  arm 
teneit  und  RittertDisen^  bj  Bdschinff  (LeipdOi  and  side,  mucn  after  the  &shion  of  the  short 
1828) ;  RitUraesen  und  die  TempUvy  Jonan-  cloak  of  the  Elizabethan  costume  in  England, 
n»ter,e^,  by  Weber  (Stuttgart,  1822~'24);  espe-  commonly,  thongh  improperly,  supposed  to  be 
cially  the  yeiy  complete  Gesehiehte  dea  Ritt&r-  of  Spanish  origin.  In  the  mter  mode,  it  was 
veaens,  by  Beibisch  (Stuttgart,  1842) ;  and  the  often  worn  over  armor  as  an  ornament  or  in- 
**  History  of  Ohivalry,"  by  Mills  (London,  sijniia  of  dignity,  especially  by  generals  and 
1825),  and  by  James  (London,  1880).  officers  of  superior  rank.    There  is  a  fine  re- 

OHIYA^O,  or  Ghiyas  (anc.  OktvasitimX  a  presentation  of  a  mounted  warrior,  in  complete 
Sardinian  city,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  panoply,  charging  with  the  lance,  having  his 
kkft  bank  of  the  Po,  on  the  railway  firom  Turin  chlamys  flying  behind  him  and  secured  with  a 
to  Ticino,  in  the  province,  and  14  m.  N.  E.  of  daero  over  the  right  breast,  in  the  manner  de- 
the  city  of  Turin ;  pop.  7,000.  It  has  a  church  scribed  above,  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  great  mo- 
dating  from  1425,  5  convents,  and  the  ruios  of  saic  at  Pompeii.  The  same  garment  is  also  re- 
an  ancient  castle  or  palace  of  the  counts  of  presented  in  many  figures  on  Trijan's  column. 
Montferrat.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  grain  and  The  chlamys  worn  by  boys  was  ordinarily  yel- 
cattle.  For  a  long  period  it  was  regarded  as  low,  the  military  chlamys  scarlet;  and  it  was 
the  key  of  Piedmont,  and  was  well  fortified,  but  remarked  afterward  as  of  evil  omen,  that  on 
its  defences  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  the  fatal  day  of  Carrhsa,  Crassus  wore  a  dark- 
1804.  In  the  neighborhood,  on  the  other  side  colored  chlamys  or  paludamentum.  The 
of  the  Po,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  chlamys  of  women  had  often  a  rich  fringe  or 
of  Industria,  discovered  in  1745.  border,  and  was  many-colored  and  richly  em- 

CHLADNI,  Ernst  Flobens  Fbikdbioh,  an  broidered.  Such  was  that  worn  by  IGlonia 
eminent  German  physicist,  of  Hungarian  ex-  Ciesonia,  the  wife  of  Caligula,  when  she  re- 
traction, bom  at  Wittenberg,  Nov.  80,  1756,  ceived  the  prsBtorian  guards  in  a  helmet  and 
died  in  Breslau,  April  4, 1827.  Educated  for  golden  chlamys.  It  was  not  unusual  to  twist 
the  profession  of  law,  he  early  left  its  practice  the  chlamys  about  the  arm,  so  as  to  serve  as 
and  gave  himself  to  the  then  neglected  science  a  shield ;  as  was  done  by  Alcibiades,  when  he 
of  acoustics.  He  was  especially  successful  in  died  fighting  against  his  murderers, 
experimenting  upon  the  velocity  of  sound  in  OHLAPO WSEI,  Dbztdxbttjsz,  a  PoHah  gen- 
various  bodies,  gaseous  and  solid ;  and  even  eral,  bom  in  1788,  in  the  duchy  of  Posen.  His 
more  successfm  in  experiments  and  calculations  family  occupied  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
on  the  movements  of  plates  of  glass  when  in  nobility  of  that  province,  which  after  the  divi- 
acoustic  vibration.  He  also  distinguished  him-  sion  of  Poland  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
self  bv  being  tiie  first  scientific  man  who  de-  Prussia.  When,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1807, 
fended  the  popular  opinion  of  the  fall  of  solid  a  part  of  Poland  was  made  independent  by  Na- 
bodies  from  the  sky.  Chladni  was  the  inventor  poleon,  as  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  Ghlapowski 
of  the  musical  instruments  called  the  euphon  entered  the  ranks  of  its  newly  created  army, 
and  the  clavicylinder.  His  principal  works  are  He  subsequently  fought  bravely  for  the  emperor 
EntdecMLTigen  iiher  die  Theorie  dee  Klangee  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  where  he  distinguished 
(Leipsic,  1787),  and  ^^f»^  (Leipsic,  1802;  2d  himself  at  Ratisbon,  Znaym,  and  Wagram,  and 
edition,  1880;  French  editicm,  Traits  d^acotte-  in  the  great  Bussian  campaign  of  1812.  The 
tique^  Paris,  1809).  &vor  of  Napoleon,  promotion  to  the  rank  of 

CHLAMTS  (Gr.  x^v^v  &  scarf),  an  outer    lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  command  of  a  squad- 
garment  of  the  ancient  Greek  costume,  and  of    ron  of  guards,  were  his  reward.    In  1813  he 
Qie  oriental  races.     It   somewhat  resembled    left  the  army  of  the  emperor,  and  retired  to  his 
^Q  paludamentum  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the    estate  in  Posen,  where  he  engaged  in  agricul- 
reigns  of  some  of  the  later   emperors  was    tural  pursuits.    Through  his  wQe,  a  Grudzin- 
adopted  by  them.    It  was  a  woollen  garment,    ska,  he  became  the  brother-in-law  of  the  grand 
and  diflfered  from  the  blanket,  lyLoruiv^  whidi    duke  Gonstantine,  brother  of  the  emperor  Al- 
was  the  usual  dress  of  the  male  sex  among  the    exander,  and  governor  of  Poland.    Notwith- 
Hellenic  races,  in  being  much  smaller,  of  a  finer    standing  this  connection  with  the  imperial  fam* 
material,  often  variegated  in  brilliant  colors,    ily,  he  hastened  to  Warsaw  at  the  outbreak  of 
and  otherwise  richly  ornamented.    It  was  also,    Nov.  29, 1880,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Polish 
in  its  usual  form,  oblong  instead  of  square,    revolution.    He  received   the  command  of  a 
being  twice  as  long  as  it  was  wide  ,*   but  it    regiment,  then  that  of  a  brigade,  distinguished 
was  sometimes  increased  in  volume  by  the    himself  at  Grochow,  and  afterward  commanded 
addition  of  2  gores,  or  wings,  in  the  shape  of     a  division  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army.    From 
obtuse-angled  triangles,  sewn  on  to  the  long    the  beginning  of  the  war  it  had  been  an  object 
sides  with  the  apices  upward.    With  this  im-    of  the  highest  importance  to  revolutionize  the 
provement  it  was  known  as  the  Macedonian  or    province  of  Lithuania,  but  a  wavering  and  too 
Thessalian  chlamys.    The  usual  mode  of  wear*    cautious   policy   had   delayed   its   execution* 
ing  the  chlamys  was  to  fasten  the  comers  of  the    ilufter  many  disasters,  Ghlapowski  finally  sue- 
shortest  side  by  means  of  a  clasp  (JUmhi^  nfpomj)    ceeded  in  getting  a  command  of  a  few  hundred 
on  the  middle  of  the  chest,  when  the  garment    horse,  and  2  guns,  to  attempt  an  expedition  in  the 
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(combined  with  1  of  chloric  add,  vhidi  isiiself  botus.    For  this,  ether  afibrds  tbe  beet  relie£ 
composed  of  1  atom  of  chlorine  aqd  5  of  oxygen.  Water  at  60*^  absorbs  about  twice  iU  Tolome  of 
It  is  a  white  anhydrous  salt,  in  tabular  orys-  the  gas,  and  the  solation  posseases  ita  color  and 
tals,  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold,  or  2^  of  boilmg  odor ;  exposed  to  the  light,  it  is  soon  converted 
water.    It  is  much  employed  for  affording  pure  into  bydxxKshloric  acid.    Boiling  water  takeB  up 
oxygen  gas.  and  also  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  little  or  none  of  the  gas.    The  moistened  gas 
chemical  laooratories.    At  a  dull  red  heat  it  is  congeals  into  yellow  crystals  at  82^,  wbich  con- 
converted  into  chloride  of  potassium,  giving  sist  of  10  atoms  of  water   and  1   atom  of 
out  89.15  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  oxygen,  chlorine.     The  gas  has  a  great  affinity  for 
iVom  the  readiness  with  which  it  explodes  when  hydrogen,  uniting  with  it  with  exploaon,  and 
mixed  with  sulphur,  carbon,  &c.,  it  is  used  for  forming  hydrocUoric  acid,  when  flame  or  the 
matches  and  for  preparing  a  fulminating  powder  electric  spark  is  applied  to  thdr  mixture,  or 
for  percussion  caps.    As,  however,  in  the  latter  the  solar  rays  are  directed  upon  it.    Burning 
use,  the  chlorine  and  the  salts  of  potassium  pro-  bodies  inmiersed  in  chlorine  continue  in  ignition, 
dnced  tend  to  injure  the  iron  firearms,  an  im-  Phosphorus  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  It;  snl* 
proved  percussion  cap  baa  been  substituted,  phur  and  antimony  also  combine  with  it  with 
prepared  with  the  fulminate  of  mercury.    Its  ignition.    The  binary  combinations  of  chlorine 
presence  in   matches  is   indicated  by  their  are  called  chlorides,  and  many  of  them  are  salts 
explosive  sound  when  ignited.    Chlorate  of  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.    (See  Bijlach- 
potash  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  through  ing  Powdbrs  for  chloride  of  lime,  and  Sau* 
asolutionof  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  pot-  for    chloride   of  sodium.)    With   oxygen   it 
ash ;  on  evaporating  the  liquor,  the  chlorate  of  forms  4  acids,  viz. :  the  hypochlorous,  chlorous, 
potash  crystallizes  at  the  bottom.  As  the  quan-  chloric,  and  perchloric.    The  salts  formed  by 
tity  of  this  salt  obtained  is  hardly  ^^  of  the  car-  the  chloric  acid  are  called  chloratea,  and  of 
bonate  employed^  Liebig  has  devised  a  better  these  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  the  most  inter- 
method  of  prepanng  it  l^  oxidizing  the  chloride  esting.    Chlorine  decomposes  coloring  mattera, 
of  potassium.  depriving  them  of  the  hydrogen  they  contain, 
CHLORIMETBY,  or  Cslobomxtbt  (chlorine  but  water  must  be  present.    Its  affinity  for  this 
and  tirrpo¥,  measure),  processes  introduced  by  element  is  so  great,  that  naper  dipped  in  oil  of 
the  I^nch  for  estimating  the  strength  of  chlorine  turpentine  is  instantly  inuamed  when  immersed 
*  compounds,  in  order  to  test  their  bleaching  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine ;  the  oil  bums 
power.    Gay-Lussac's  original  method  consist-  and  much  carbon  is  deposited.    Its  affinity  for 
ed  in  finding  the  quantity  of  the  gaseous  solu-  many  of  the  metals  is  also  remarkable.    Several 
tion  or  of  the  solution  of  the  chlorine  required  of  these  when  thrown  in  powder  into  Uie  gas 
to  decolor  a  given  quantity  of  a  standard  solu-  ignite  spontaneously  and  bum  brilliantly.    Ko 
tion  of  sulphate  of  indigo.    The  defect  of  this  other  substance  has  such  powerful  bleaching  pro- 
process  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  keep-  perties.  It  b  also  a  most  efficient  agent  in  decom- 
ing  a  uniform  standard  of  the  test    Gay-Lussac  posing  putrid  and  noxious  vapors,  as  those  whidi 
subsequently  made  use  of  a  sc^ution  of  arsenious  collect  in  hontitals,  dissecting  rooms,  &c. ;  the 
acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  colored  with  a  few  deleterious  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  converted 
drops  of  sulphate  of  indigo.    Chlorine  solution  into  sulphur  and  hydrochloric  acid.    Ita  use  as 
added  to  this  destroys  the  mdigo  color,  when  the  a  disinfectant,  however,  requires  caution  in  con- 
arsenious  acid  is  first  completely  converted  into  sequence  of  its  own  iiyurious  properties  when  in 
arsenic  acid,  and  from  the  quantity  required  to  great  excess.    In  the  form  of  <^oride  of  lime, 
effisct  this  upon  a  given  amount  of  arsenious  moistened  with  water,  and  exposed  in  shaUow 
add,  the  strength  of  the  chlorine  compound  is  vessels,  it  ma^  be  safely  employed.    The  great 
calculated.    Dr.  lire's  process  is  founded  upon  natural  repository  of  chlorine  is  common  salt, 
the  decomposition  of  ammonia  by  chlorine,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  which  contidns  of  it  about 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  evolved.    Dr.  Dalton's  60  per  cent.    The  salt  is  decomposed  by  mixing 
process  is  based  upon  the  conversion  of  prot-  it  with  oxide  of  manganese,  and  adding  sol- 
oxide  of  iron  in  solution  into  sesquioxide,  the  phuric  acid.    The  sodium  is  converted  into  an 
chlorine  decomposing  the  water,  and  its  oxygen  oxide,  and  this,  with  the  oxide  of  manganese^ 
going  to  the  salt  of  iron.  combmes  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  snl- 
CHLORINE  (Gr.  xK^pot,  green),  a  simple  phates;  water  is  also  produced,  and  chlorine  is 
gas  of  veUowish  green  color,  discovered  oy  evolved.    Hydrochloric  acid,  composed  of  hy- 
Bcheele  in  1774,  and  first  pronounced  a  simple  drogen  and  chlorine,  may  also  be  used  for  the 
body  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  in  1809—  same  purpose,  the  oxide  of  manganese  alone 
a  conclusion  afterward  confirmed  by  Sir  Hum-  decomposing  it,  with  the  formation  of  chloride 
phry  Davy,  who  gave  it  the  name  it  bears,  of  manganese,  water,  and  chlorine.    The  aqne- 
Compared  with  uie  air  ita  weight  is  2.47.  ous  solution  of  chlorine  is  used  in  medicine 
Its  equivalent  number  is  86.49.    It  forms  a  as  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic.    By  some  it  is 
ydlow-colored  fiuid  under  the  pressure  of  4  highly  recommended  as  a  gargle  in  scarlatina, 
atmospheres.    Its  smell  is  strong  and  peon-  putrid  sore  throat,  and  small  pox.   Tbe  chlorine 
liar,    when  inhaled,  it  instantly  produces  great  may  be  conveniently  administered  in  its  com- 
irritation  in  the  trachea,  accompanied  with  bination  with  lime  or  soda, 
a  Boflboating  coof^  which  may  continue  for       CHLOBIS,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  wife  of 
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and  is  found  to  oonMst  partly  of  wsc,  and  part>  an  ezoeas  of  fKction  and  a  souffle ;  l)nt  tbe  ineon- 

]j  of  a  peculiar  sabstanoe  allied  to  indigo.  stancy  of  this  symptom  in  chlorosis  requires  for 

OHIiOROSIS,  or  Gbbbn  Sioknsss  (6r.  x^*^  its  explanation  the  additional  cause  of  some 

pot,  green),  a  disease  afiSsoting  spedaily  young  spasmodic  and  intermittent  contraotion  of  the 

girls,  characterized  by  excessive  paleness,  with  aortic  orifice,  effected  doubtless  throngh  the 

a  greenish  or  yellowish  tint  of  the  skin,  loss  of  nervous  branches  of  the  sympathetic  system, 

appetite,  dyspepsia,  weak  circulation,  palpita-  generally  deranged  in  this  disease,  as  are  also 

tions,  debility,  and  menstrual  irregularity.  Some-  the  cerebro-spinal  and  spinal  systems.     Chlo- 

times  the  nervous  symptoms  prevail;  at  others  rods  of  recent  origin,  and  uncomplicated  with 

the  derangements  of  me  circulation,  of  diges-  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  organs, 

tion,  or  of  menstruation,  are  most  striking;  is  not  a  dangerous  affection,  if  properly  treated; 

80  that  the  characters  of  the  disease  are  quite  its  duration  of  course  varies  with  the  nature  of 

various.    The  waxy  white  appearance  of  the  the  symptoms  and  the  gravity  of  the  compli* 

skin,  of  the  lips,  Uds,  and  orifices  of  the  mucous  cations.    It  is  specially  a  disease  of  the  femdh» 

membrane,  is  the  most  noticeable  symptom ;  the  sex,  though  it  may  occur  in  males,  in  whom  it 

face  may  be  (edematous ;  the  respiration  ia  op-  is  frequently  caUed  ^^  consumption  of  tbe  blood  ;** 

pressed  and  sighing;  the  appetite  may  be  ore-  it  is  more  frequent  among  the  daughters  of 

served,  but  it  is  generally  capricious,  vrita  a  luxury,  brought  up  in  the  excitement  and  seden- 

longing  for  improper  and  even  indigestible  sub-  tary  life  of  cities,  than  among  residents  in  the 

stances,  and  with  more  or  less  nausea,  dyspepsia,  eountrjr  who  pass  much  of  their  time  in  the 

and  constipation ;  the  catamenial  discharge  may  open  air ;  but  poor  workwomen  in  fiictories  and 

be  suppressed,  irregular,  insufficient,  or  exces-  shops,  insufficiently  nourished,  and  overtasked 

sive,  accompanied  by  unnatural  pain  and  by  in  close  apartments,  are  the  favorite  victims  of 

leuoorrhoea.  The  patholoffical  condition  of  chlo-  this  disease.    The  great  principle  of  treatment 

rosis  is  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  red  is  to  restore  to  the  blood  tne  normal  quantity  of 

globulee  of  the  blood,  while  the  fibrine  remains  red  globules,  which  physiology  teaches  are  the 

tiie  same,  so  that   the  clot,  though  small,  is  carriers  of  oxygen  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 

firm  and  may  exhibit  the  huffy  coat ;  the  cor^  ^stem,  and  specially  concerned  in  preparing 

Siscles  have  been  found  as  low  as  27  in  1,000,  tiie  nutrient  materials  for  the  nervous  and  mus- 

stead  of  from  110  to  150  as  estimated  by  cular  tissues.    The  most  important  element  in 

Andral  for  healthy  blood :  bleeding  reduces  the  the  red  globules  is  iron,  whkh  of  course  must 

amount  ofthe  corpuscles;  mm  the  fall  proportion  be  deficient  in  chlorosis;  and  the  object  of  the 

of  fibrine,  hemorrhage  is  comparatively  rare  in  physician,  therefore,  is  to  supply  the  requisite 

ohlorosis,  and  inflammation  not  uncommon.  In  iron.    An  immense  number  of  preparations  of 

the  retention  of  the  amount  of  fibrine  the  blood  iron  and  its  salts  has  been  recommended  and 

of  the  chlorotic  differs  from  that  of  the  scrofti-  successfully  employed  for  this  purpose.    Ao- 

lous  person ;  ansmia  is  a  diminution  of  the  cording  to  eminent  chemists,  the  only  form  in 

whole  mass  of  blood,  the  opposite  of  plethora,  which  iron  can  enter  the  blood  is  that  of  the 

and  may  lead  to  chlorosis  or  scroft^  in  lym-  protoxide,  to  which  all  ferruginous  preparations 

phatio  temperaments.    A  common   symptom  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  be  efirectual ;  and 

of  confirmed  chlorosis  is  a  ioufflSf  or  bellows  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to  render 

sound,  in  the  heart  and  large  arteries  during  the  this  xmstable  compound  of  iron  permanent,  is 

first  period  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles ;  to  protect  it  by  sugar,  as  a  sacchanne  protoxide, 

it  is  of  ^eat  importance  to  be  able  to  distin-  A  flesh  diet  has  also  a  decided  effect  in  promot- 

guish  this  from  the  same  sound  produced  by  Ing  the  formation  of  the  red  corpuscles.    In 

valvular  disease  of  the  organ,  as  the  two  symp-  addition  to  iron  and  nourishing  diet,  residence 

toms,  though  the  same,  require  diametrically  In  an  any,  light,  and  dry  locality,  exercise  in 

opposite  methods  of  treatment.    The  chlorotio  the  open  air.  attention  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 

isouffle  is  never  heard  except  at  the  time  of  the  hygiene,  ana  abstinence  fh>m  excessive  mental 

first  sound  of  the  heart,  or  when  the  blood  is  or  mechanical  labor,  will  soon  restore  the  color 

aent  by  ventricular  contraction  into  the  aorta  to  the  cheeks,  the  strength  to  the  muscles,  and 

and  pulmonary  artery ;  it  is  slight,  ^ort,  and  activity  to  the  nerves.    Ohlorosis  is  one  of  the 

does  not  mask  the  first  sound ;  it  is  heard  most  diseases  which  undeniably  prove  the  truth  of  the 

distinctly  over  the  aortic  orifice,  whence  it  is  old  saying  that  ^'  the  blood  is  the  life.*' 
eometimes  propagated  to  the  carotid  and  sub-       OHMIELNICKI,  Boodan,  chief  of  the  re- 

olavian  arteries ;  imlike  the  organic  souffle,  it  dis-  volted  Cossacks,  under  the  reigns  of  Ladislas 

appears  readily  under  treatment.  Every  souffle  IV.  and  John  Oasimir,  kings  of  Poland,  bom  in 

presupposes  an  excess  of  friction  in  the  moving  1598,  died  Aug.  25, 1657,  was  the  son  of  a  Polish 

olood,  either  from  contraction  of  the  orifices  or  nobleman,  who  settled  among  the  Cossacks  of 

t)hange  in  this  fiuid ;  chlorosiB  occurs  generally  the  Ukraine.    This  people^  who  had  long  de- 

at  an  early  period  in  life,  when  organic  disease  fended  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Poland  against 

of  the  heart  is  rare,  so  that  we  must  look  for  the  Tartars  and  Russians,  were  at  that  time  sub- 

the  cause  of  the  souffle  in  the  condition  of  the  Jected  to  grievous  oppression.    Their  religion 

blood  itself.  As  the  friction  of  a  liquid  is  in  the  was  persecuted,  their  freedom  circumscribed ; 

inverse  ratio  of  its  density,  the  chlorotio  blood,  the  castle  of  Kudak,  csUed  the  curb  of  the  Oo»- 

whioh  is  thinner  than  natural,  would  oooadon  sacks,  was  buHt  to  restrain  them«   Thus  exasper* 
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tote.    On  July  4, 1868,  he  ddiTered  an  oration  neeoes;  and  by  the  magnetfnn  of  his  nuuiDer 
before  the  Tonng  men^s  democratic  dab  of  engages  the  sympathies  of  thejary  in  cases 
Boston.    All  the  above  discourses  have  been  where  the  law  ana  the  fac^  forbid  him  lo  win 
printed.    To  this  list  of  occasional  perform-  the  assent  of  their  understandings.    Nor  need 
ances  are  to  be  added  2  addresses  before  the  it  be  said  to  any  member  of  the  bar  that  no 
students  of  the  Dane  law  school  at  Oambridge,  man  can  be  the  great  advocate  that  Mr.  Choate 
and  3  before  the  mercantile  library  association  of  is,  without  being  also  a  good  lawyer.    Indeed, 
Boston.  Some  of  his  political  speeches,  and  one  his  powers  are  never  seen  to  greater  advantage 
or  two  at  least  of  his  forensic  arguments,  have  i^  than  in  the  unpremeditated  discussion  of  the  law 
peared  in  print — ^Mr.  Cheaters  style  is  peculiar  points  that  inddentaUv  arise  in  a  trial  at  niri 
and  cluu^acteristic,  very  effective  in  Ids  hands,  pritis.    Theneatnessof  his  statement^  the  grace 
but  hardly  to  be  commended  as  a  model  for  and  accuracy  of  his  language,  his  ample  commapd 
imitation ;  it  is  rich,  vivid,  and  glowing,  in-  of  legal  illustration,  and  his  persuasive  rhetorio 
stinct  with  passion,  and  colored  with  aU  the  always  command  the  admiration  of  his  hearen, 
hues  of  fancy,  but  sometimesi  it  must  be  admit*  and  for  the  moment  half  win  assent  even  to 
ted,  a  little  extravagant  and  exaggerated.    The  propositions  which,  so  soon  as  the  voice  of  the 
most  remarkable  quality,  however,  in  his  writ*  charmer  is  sUent,  are  perceived  to  be  untenabki 
ten  compositions,  is  tiie  structure  of  his  periods.  Mr.  Ohoate^s  devotion  to  his  profession  is  8lK>ini 
^ese  are  not  the  short  and  compact  state-  by  the  fact  that  the  ardor  with  which  he  ea- 
ments,  involving  but  a  single  proposition,  in  gages  in  a  case  is  wholly  irrespective  aS  the 
which  most  writers  of  our  times  express  their  amount  involved  in  the  issue.    The  simple  re- 
thoughts  ;  but  they  recall  and  renew  the  con-  lation  of  counsel  and  dient  is  enough  to  com- 
tinuous  sweep  and  long-resounding  mardi  of  mand  all  his  powers,  all  his  attainments,  and  all 
the  prose  writers  of  tiie  16th  century.    They  his  accomplishments.     In  a  hearing  before  a 
are  often  of  breatUess  length,  containing  dause  commissioner,  a  master  in  chancery,  or  a  ra- 
after  clause,  modifying,  enlarging,  or  Bmiting  feree,  with  half  a  dozen  persons  around  him,  he 
the  leading  idea ;  full  of  compact  life,  and  flow-  is  quite  as  likdy  to  make  an  eloquent  and  im- 
ing  from  a  mind  of  tiie  most  teeming  luxnri-  passioned  harangue,  as  in  an  exciting  jury  trial 
ance.     Some  of  these  crowded  and  afBuent  with  a  court  house  thronged  with  q>ectators 
paragraphs  remind  one  of  the  performance  of  a  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  hope  of  listen- 
skilful  musician  who  plays  an  idr  with  one  ing  to  him.    Nor  should  we,  in  summing  up 
hand  and  extemporizes  variations  with  the  his  professional  merits,  fail  to  enumerate  the 
other.    But  Mr.  Choate's  political  and  liter-  high-toned  decorum  and  propriety  of  his  bear- 
ary  labors  are  but  **  trifles  light  as  air''  when  ing  toward  the  bench,  and  his  uniform  courtesy 
compared  with  the  immense  amount  of  his  pro-  toward  his  brethren  of  the  bar. 
fessional  toils.     The  jealousy  for  whidi  the       OHOOIM,  Ohotdi,  or  Khotdc,  a  fortified 
law  is  proverbial  never  could  have  been  awak-  town  in  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia,  <a 
ened  in  his  case ;  for  he  has  been  from  the  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  nearly  oppodte 
first  most  &ithful  to  his  austere  mistress.    By  Kamienieo,  is  surrounded  by  hills,  which  lessen 
the  common  consent  of  his  legal  brethren,  he  the  strategetical  importance  of  the  fortificationdi 
now  stands,  and  for  many  years  has  stood,  at  and  c^ves  its  name  to  an  archbishopric  of  the 
the  head  of  the  bar  in  Kew  England;  and  as  Greek  church.  The  industry  of  the  inhsibitanta^ 
an  advocate  especially,  perhaps  no  man  in  the  about  12,000,  consists  chiefly  in  fhmishing  sup- 
whole  country  enjoys  so  high  and  wide  a  repu-  plies  for  the  army.    It  was  ancientiy  a  Molda- 
tation.    As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Ghoate  has  what  may  vian  city,  and  became  afterward  an  important 
be  called  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric  fiime.  stronghold  of  the  Turks  against  the  Poles;  in 
In  his  forensic  performances  the  general  public  the  history  and  poetry  of  the  latter  nation  it 
are  most  attracted  by  his  glowing  and  im-  figures  among  the  most  glorious  associations, 
passioned  arguments  to  the  jury;  by  the  rich  Gfen*  Ghodkiewic^  commanding  through  the 
fancy  and  quaint  humor  with  whidi  he  con-  future  king  Ladislas  lY.,  repulsed  here  the 
trives  to  decorate  the  dryest  and  seemingly  the  assaults  of  the  Mussulmans  from  his  fortified 
most  hopeless  subject;  but  his  brethren  at  the  camp,  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  (1621);  John 
bar  would  agree  that  the  doquence  displayed  in  Sobieski,  dected  king  but  not  yet  crowned, 
his  addresses  is  but  one  ingredient  in  the  sum  of  routed  them  here  in  a  battle  of  scarody  2  hours 
his  gifts  and  accomplishments  as  an  advocate.  (1678).  Strengthened  by  new  fortifications  since 
Thev  would  say  of  him,  as  was  said  of  Erskine  1718,  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1789,  but 
by  the  most  discerning  of  his  contemporaries,  restored  to  the  Turks;  taken  again  in  1769,  and 
that  he  was  above  all  things  dse  remarkable  restored  again  by  the  neace  of  Eootshook- 
for  consummate  judgment  and  unerring  tact  in  Eainaiji  (1774) ;  then  taken  by  tiie  Austrians 
the  management  of  causes.    He  is  at  once  ear-  (1788),  but  not  maintained;  and  finally  ceded 
nest  and  sdf-possessed ;  every  fiiculty  is  aroused  hj  the  peace  of  Bucharest  (1812)  tp  Russia, 
and  intent;  there  are  no  moments  of  languor,       CHOCO,  formerly  a  province  of  New  6ra- 
weariness,  or  inattention ;  he  never  makes  a  nada,  now  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Cauca,  com- 
xxiistake  himself  or  overlooka  one  in  an  oppo-  prises  that  part  of  the  republic  whidi  is  drained 
nent;  he  shows  the  most  practised  skill  in  the  qv  the  rivers  San  Juan  and  Atrato;  bounded 
ffiuunination  and  cross  examination  of  wit-  £•  by  the  Antioquian  Cordillera  and  W.  by  the 
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ored  the  occnpants  of  Fort  Mirnms  in  Alabama,  eapported  schools  among  them.    The  pay-rolla 

the  Ohoctaws  volonteered  to  march  against  them  of  1653  indicated  the  number  of  the  Ohoctav ^ 

with  the  Mississippi  militia.    In  1816  they  ceded  exdnsive  of  the  Chickasaws,  to  be  15.767. 
a  tract  of  land  in  Alabama,  for  which  they  re-       OHODklEWIOZ.  Jan  Kabol,  a  Polish  gene- 

ceived  $10,000  down,  and  an  annuity  of  $6,000  ral,  bom  in  Lithuania  in  1660,  died  at  Chocim, 

for  20  years.    They  were  visited  by  missionaries  Bept.  27, 1 621.  He  served  against  the  Cossacks^ 

sent  by  the  American  board  of  commissioners  defeated  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  in  1606,  and 

for  foreign  missions  in  1818,  and  began  to  make  afterward  served  against  the  Russlana  and  the 

rapid  progress  in  agriculture  and  some  of  the  Turks.       ^^ 

mechanic  arts,  raising  cotton,  and  manu&ctur-  CHODO  WLEOKI,  Danul  I^ioolaub,  a  Ger- 
ing  it  into  cloth  and  garments.  Though  from  man  designer  and  engraver,  bom  at  Dantae, 
the  remoteness  of  their  territory  there  had  been  Oct.  16, 1726,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  7, 1801.  He 
little  collision  between  them  and  the  United  was  instructed  in  miniature  painting  by  his 
States,  they  were  included  in  the  plan  of  colo-  father,  and  subsequently  painted  anoff  boxea. 
nization  by  which  all  the  Appalachian  Indians  Hewas  encouraged  to  study  enamelling;and  soon 
were  about  the  year  1887  transferred  from  the  attracted  attention  by  the  beauty  and  finish  of 
territory  of  the  southern  states  westward  of  the  his  productions,  some  of  which  came  under  the 
Ifississippi.  The  government  obtained  a  cession  notice  of  the  academy  of  Berlin^  and  procured 
of  land  from  them  in  1880,  and  in  1887,  under  him  a  commission  to  make  a  set  of  deaigns  for 
convention  with  their  kinsfolk,  the  Chickasaws,  their  almanac.  The  manner  in  which  he  execut- 
they  ceded  their  remaining  lands,  7,000.000  ed  these  established  his  reputation.  Hethenoe- 
acres  of  which  were  in  Mississippi.  The  whole  forth  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  de- 
amount  of  territory  which  ^ey  have  ceded  to  signing  and  engraving ;  he  produced  the  plates 
the  national  and  state  governments  is  19,034,400  for  Klopstock^s  "  Messiah,^' "  Don  Quixote,"  La- 
acres,  for  which  they  have  received  in  ex-  vater^s^Thysiognomy,*' editions  of  Shakespesre, 
change  20,080,912  acres,  on  which  they  now  Yoltaire,  lia  Fontaine,  and  many  other  works, 
reside,  and  $2,228,730  in  money  and  goods.  OHODZKO,  Alsxaisder  Bobstko,  a  Pol^ 
The  Chickasaws  having  become  in  most  re-  traveller,  linguist,  and  poet^  born  July  11, 1804^ 
speots  an  incorporate  portion  of  the  Ohoctaw  at  Erzywice,  in  Lithuania,  studied  oriental 
tribe,  they  removed  together,  prior  to  1839,  languages  at  Wilna,  went  in  1829  to  Pe^as, 
under  officers  appointed  by  the  federal  govern-  where  ne  served  as  dragoman  and  consul,  re- 
ment,  to  a  tract  in  the  soutb-westem  part  of  the  turned  in  1841  to  Europe,  and  has  mnce  resided 
Indian  territory,  bounded  N.  by  the  luids  of  mainly  in  France.  As  an  author  he  is  Imown 
the  Greeks  and  Oherokees,  £.  by  Arkansas,  and  by  works  in  Polish,  English,  and  French.  His 
S.  and  S.  W.  by  Texas.  Their  country  is  divi-  Polish  poems,  containing  translations  from  the 
ded  into  4  districts,  their  principal  settlement  Persian,  appeared  at  Posen,  1888.  Hia  '^Sped- 
being  in  the  eastern  district,  named  Apucksha-  mens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,  as  found 
nubbe.  They  are  governed  by  a  written  consti-  in  the  Adventures  iand  Improvisations  of  Kurrog- 
tution,  elect  their  chief  for  4  years,  and  have  a  lou,  the  Bandit  Minstrel  of  Northern  Pensa," 
national  coundl  of  40  members,  and  a  regularly  published  in  London,  1842,  at  the  expense  of 
organized  judiciary,  with  trial  by  jury^  and  an  the  oriental  translation  fhnd,  are  valuable  aa 
appeal  to  a  supreme  court.  Their  only  recent  spirited  translations,  and  for  an  appendix,  con- 
political  difficulties  have  arisen  from  their  irri-  taining  fragments  of  the  original  eongs  in  the 
tating  alliance  with  the  Chickasaws.  They  are  Tuka-Turlunan,  Perso-Turki&h,  and  Zendo-Pe^ 
industrious,  frugal,  and  making  progress  in  those  sian  languages. 

arts  which  are  the  basis  of  civilized  and  pros-  OHODZKO,  Jacob  Leonabd,  aPoli^  scholar, 
perous  communities.  They  raise  the  cereal  bom  at  Oborek,  in  the  palatinate  of  Wilna,  Nov. 
grains,  cotton,  horses,  and  cattie,  and  possess  6, 1800,  studied  at  Molodeczno,  where  he  en- 
mills,  good  dwellings,  and  highways  made  ac-  Joyed  the  friendship  of  Zan,  and  at  Wiln%tmder 
cording  to  legal  enactments.  Spinning  and  the  guidance  of  the  historian  LeleweL  Having 
weaving,  and  many  of  the  minor  manufactures  travelled  as  secretary  of  Prince  Oginski  through 
and  mechanio  arts,  have  been  introduced  among  nearly  all  Europe,  he  established  himself  in 
them.  Their  schools  and  academies  are  amons  1826  at  Paris,  where  he  published  a  memoir 
the  best  institutions  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  of  the  prince,  with  an  introduction  entitled 
they  have  vested  funds,  the  interest  of  which  Olwervations  8ur  la  Pologne  et  la  Polonais 
they  receive  through  the  United  States  trea-  (Paris,  1827),  and  commenced  collecting  ma- 
sury,  sufficient  to  place  the  facilities  for  an  terials  for  a  history  of  his  country  from  the 
education  within  the  reach  of  every  Ohoctaw  death  of  Augustus  HI.  Afterward  he  pub- 
child.  They  are  gradually  adopting  American  lished  the  ""  History  of  the  Polish  Legions 
manners,  usages,  and  garments;  the  English  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Gkn.  Dom- 
language  is  taught  in  their  schools,  and  is  some-  browski"  (Paris,  1829,  2  vols.).  During  the 
times  spoken  in  their  families;  and  they  have  revolution  of  July,  1880,  Lafayette  appointed 
an  excellent  Ohoctaw  translation  of  the  entire  him  his  aide-de-camp ;  and  after  the  outbreak  of 
Gospels.  For  their  advancement  in  civilization  Kov.  29  of  the  same  year  in  Warsaw,  he  acted 
this  tribe  is  much  indebted  to  Ohristian  mis-  as  agent  of  the  revolutionary  government  in 
sionaries  who  have  for  many  years  readed  and  France.     He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
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oatbreak  of  the  revolntioii,  he  adhered  to  the  pale  and  cold,  the  featnres  pinched,  Che  ejes 

king,  and  was  proscribed  by  the  roTolntionary  sunken,  the  prostration  great  and  sodd^i,  and 

goyemment.    He  retired  to  Russia,  where  he  the  nrinary  secretion  eitlier  suppressed  or  rerf 

was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  aoade-  scanty  and  dark  colored ;  it  is  yery  apt  to  oome 

my  of  fine  arts  and  the  imperial  libraries.    In  on  in  the  night.    It  is  a  disease  of  warm  and 

1802  he  returned  to  France.    The  2d  part  of  damp  climates  and  seasons,  and  in  temp^vte  re- 

his  great  work  was  published  in  1809 ;  the  last  cions  generally  follows  the  ingestion  of  improper 

part  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  in  1824.  food  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  when  the 

His  collection  of  antiquities  is  now  in  themu*  system  is  enfeebled  by  excessiye  nest;  uuts^ 

seum  at  the  Louyre.  cucumbers^  and  unripe  or  oyernipe  froitSi  are 

CHOIST,  Fbakqois  TncoiioK  nx,  a  French  said  to  be  yery  frequent  exciting  canaeB ;  it  may 
writer,  bom  in  1644  at  Paris,  died  Oct  2,  also  occur  after  any  cause  which  yiolently  ex- 
1724.  His  delicate  appearance  induced  his  cites  the  neryous  system,  either  mentidly  or 
mother  to  dress  him  in  feminine  attire ;  he  con-  physically,  painfully  or  pleasurably.  It  nsual]y 
tinned  to  wear  it  for  many  years,  and  was  in  reaches  its  highest  point  in  a  few  honrs,  and  as 
the  early  part  of  his  life  notorious  for  his  dis-  quickly^  disappeifrs,  leaying  the  person  toleraUy 
solute  habits.  In  1676  he  accompanied  the  car-  well ;  it  is,  howeyer,  not  unfrequently  fatal 
dinal  of  Bouillon  to  Rome  to  attend  the  dec-  Post-mortem  appearances  throw  no  light  upon 
don  of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  In  1685  he  went  on  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  in  some  oases  noth> 
a  mission  to  the  king  of  Siam,  of  which  he  has  ing  is  seen  to  account  for  death ;  in  others  the 
giyen  an  interesting  account.  On  his  return  to  liyer  is  found  gorged  with  blood ;  in  othen, 
France,  he  deyoted  his  whole  time  to  literary  traces  of  inflammation  or  eyen  of  gangrene  in 
pursuits,  was  elected  to  the  academy  in  1687,  yarious  portions  of  the  intestines,  from  the  high- 
wrote  the  history  of  seyeral  French  kings,  aud  est  to  the  lowest  portions.  iJl  we  know  is 
attempted  to  present  the  annals  of  the  church  that  there  is  an  increased  action  at  the  gastro- 
in  a  more  accessible  form  than  the  learned  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  probably  in 
Fleury.  His  Memoire»  pour  tervvr  d  Vhutoire  its  secreting  glands;  it  cannot  be  determined 
de  Louia  XIV.,  which  haye  been  printed  in  whether  in  its  essence  it  is  a  disease  primarily 
Michaud's  Oolleetum  de  mimoirea^  and  his  affecting  the  neryous  system,  the  liyer,  or  the 
Journal  du  toy  age  de  Siam  fait  en  1685  et  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In  ordinarj 
1686,  are  written  in  a  liyely  and  agreeable  style,  cases  opiates  are  the  surest  remedies,  combined 

OHOEE-DAMP,  the  name  giyen  by  miners  with  camphor  and  stimulants^  if  there  are  any 

totiie  irrespirable  gas  (carbonic  acid)  which  fills  signs  of  collapse;  hot  applications  are  service- 

the  mine  after  an  explosion^  of  fire-damp.    This  able  in  relieying  cramp,  and  in  bringing  up  the 

gu  is  also  found  in  badly  yentilated  parts  of  heat  of  the  extremities:  sinapisms  and  stimukt- 

mines,  its  presence  being  detected  by  the  diffi-  ing  liniments  are  also  of  adyantage.    II.  Aaatio 

culty  of  making  candles  bum,  and  the  yiolent  or  epidemic  cholera  has  been  Imown  in  Ix^ 

headaches  it  brings  upon  those  who  remain  for  for  many  centuries^  and  has  deyastated  the 

any  time  where  it  is  abundant.   When  carbonic  country  seyeral  times  since  it  became  known  to 

oxide  is  present,  the  gas  is  exceedingly  dan-  the  English ;  it  is  said  to  haye  destroyed  80.000 

gerous  to  breathe  for  an  instant;  but  one  may  liyes  in  1764  in  upper  Hindostan;  it  has  long 

sometimes  stay  with  safety  for  a  minute  or  two  been  endemic  there,  but  the  great  epidemks 

in  an  atmosphere  of  choke-damp  in  which  a  which  trayeiled  oyer  the  world  origiiuited  in 

candle  cannot  be  lighted.  1817,  in  the  delta  of  ^e  Ganges,  about  100  miles 

GHOIIAMBIO  (Gr.  x«^<af^or,  a  limping  north  of  Oalcutta.     In  almost  all  epidemics 

lambus\  in  ancient  poetry,  an  iambic  yerse  there  haye  been  certain  premonitory  symptoms^ 

whose  last  foot,  instead  of  an  Iambus,  is  a  spon-  called  by  some  authors  tiie  first  stage  of  the  dis- 

dee  or  a  trochee.     It  is  frequent  in  the  satires  ease,  to  which  the  name  cholerine  has  beoi 

of  Hipponax,  and  in  some  of  the  comic  poets.  g^yen ;  these  consist  of  a  general  feeling  of  un- 

OHOLERA  (Gr.  ypXiy,  bUe,  p^t^^  to  now),  a  easiness  and  weakneas,  nausea,  with  dhurhcea 

name  applied  to  8  aiseases,  generally  classed  and  perhaps  yomiting;  the  dejections  at  first, 

among  tiiose  of  the  digeetiye  tube,  as  upcm  this  though  frequent,  are  natural ;  but  when  the 

their  most  striMng  ^rmptoms  manifert  them-  second  stage  or  true  cholera  superyenes.  in  the 

selyes ;  tiiese  diseases  are  ehoUra  morbw^  Asiatic  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  eyacuations  oeoome 

cholera,  and  eholera  infantum.  I.  Cholera  mor-  liquid,  odorless,  and  resembling  rioe  water ;  the 

bus,  or  sporadic  cholera,  is  generally  proceded  by  strength  is  suddenly  reduced^  die  muscles  of  the 

premonitory  symptoms,  as  diarrhoea,  abdominal  abdomen  and  limbs  are  paintnlly  cramped ;  the 

pains,  headache,  shiyering,  nausea,  &c,;  but  it  pulse  grows  wealc  the  skin  cold;  the  featnres 

often  also  begins  at  once  with  the  characteris-  assume  a  frightful  cadayerio  aspect;  the  cold 

tic  yomiting  and  purging  of  bile;  in  the  seyerest  and  i&mnken  appearance  of  the  skin  indioatea 

forms  there  is  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  stage  of  collapse;  the  urine  Is  auppreesed; 

yiolent  cramps,  especially  in  the  legs.    When  the  yoice  is  husky;  the  mucous  membranes  of 

caused  by  improper  food  the  feyer  may  be  high,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  are  dry ;  the  powers 

with  hot  slon  and  great  thirst;  but  in  cases  of  life  gradually  &il,  the  intellect  usually  re- 

8eemin^}r  dependent  on  some  atmospheric  con-  maining  unimnaired  to  the  last;   the   nicial 

dition,  with  pidn  and  cramps,  the  suifooe  is  expression  is  charaoteristic,  the  perscm  resem* 
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— ^Endemio for  oentaries in  the nuurahy  region  of  from  the  phyridaoa  of  IndiA:  opium  is  liig}i}j 
the  Gaoges,  it  suddenly,  in  Ans.  1817,  broke  serviceable  in  all  stages  j  the  intense  thirst  maj 
away  from  its  usual  confines^  and  made  its  ap-  be  relieved  by  iced  dnnks  j  for  the  diarrhoea 
pearance  at  Calcutta  in  the  following  month,    sugar  of  lead  and  opium,  ratanhy,  and  other 
where  it  raged  for  more  than  a  year ;  it  thence  astringents  are  employed;  stiychmne  is  highly 
extended  northward  to  Nepaul,  southward  to    spoken  of  for  arresting  vomiting  and  diarrhcea, 
Madras  and  Ceylon,  and  to  Malacca;  in  1819  it    and  combating  the  nervous  prostration,  eiUter 
extended  to  the  Burmese  empire  and  the  conn-    internally  adimnistered  or  applied  endermically. 
tries  to  the  east;  in  1820  it  arrived  in  Bombay,  In  the  sta^  of  collapse  warm  dry  air,  wfUi 
where  it  destroyed  150,000  persons ;  thence  to  frictions,  with  perhaps  internal  stimulants,  have 
Madagascar  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  to  been  as  successful  as  any  remedies;  for  the 
Borneo^  Celebes,  China,  and  the  Philippine  cramps  friction,  the  tourniquet,  and  bandages 
islands.    In  1821  it  advanced  to  the  north-  are  generally  used.    To  supply  the  serum  and 
west,  pursuing  the  course  of  rivers  and  trav-  salts  to  the  blood,  and  thus  to  render  it  liquid 
elled  roads  to  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Ifi-  and  fit  for  circulation,  solutions  of  salt  and  the 
nor;  here  it  seemed  to  stop  for  a  time,  but  alkaline  carbonates  have  been  tried  intemallr, 
in  1823  it  reappeared  and  devastated  central  as  enemata,  and  as  ii\}ections  into  the  blood- 
Asia  ;  in  1829  it  appeared  in  southern  Russia,  vessels ;  the  relief  was  immediate  but  not  per- 
and  at  Moscow  in  1880 ;  in  1881  it  spread  over  manent,  as  this  medication  relieved  a  symptiHo 
most  of  central  Europe,  and  appeared  in  Eng-  only,   without  modifying  the  morbific  cause, 
land,  at  Sunderland,  in  October ;  in  Jan«  1882,  Various  specifics  have  been  recommended,  bet 
it  was  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  February  in  London,  none  deserve  the  appellation.  If  the  patient  re 
where,  however,  its  ravages  were  small;    it  covers  from  the  collapsej  the  reaction  of  the 
broke  out  in  Paris  in  March,  and  spread  rapidly  system  must  be  kept  withm  proper  hounds  hj 
over  France.    On  June  8,  1832,  it  first  ap-  revulsives  to  protect  the  vital  organs.    Bat 
peared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  Quebec,  no   definite  course  of  treatment  can  be  hdd 
and  on  June  10  at  Montreal ;  on  June  21  it  down,  as  each  epidemic,  and  almost  each  case, 
suddenly  appeared  in  New  York,  the  inter-  '  requires  the  pursuance  of  a  plan  which  can  be 
mediate  districts  escaping  its  visitation;  ^e  left  only  to  the  sagacity  of  the  physician.  When 
disease  spread  in  various  directions,  reaching  a  choleraic  tendency  is  observable,  the  avoiii- 
Philadelphia,  Albany,  and  Bochester  in  Julv,  ance  of  the  exciting  causes  of  diarrhoea  will  do 
and   Boston,  Bfdtimore,  and  Washington  m  much  to  preserve  health ;  and  public  anthorities 
August ;  in  October  it  spread  from  Cincinnati  then,  if  at  no  other  time,  should  attend  to  the 
to  New  Orleans.  In  1834  it  revisited  this  conn-  sanitary  condition  of  the  favorite  haunts  of 
try,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  reigned  epi-  disease.    The  general  condition  of  New  York 
demicoUy  here   since   that   time,    mough  it  city  is  very  far  from  that  which  would  be  d^ 
reappeared  in  Europe  during  1835, 1836,  and  sirable  during  an  invasion  of  cholera ;  indeed, 
1837.    A  few  years  ago  something  of  a  panic  the  mortality  from  that  or  any  other  epidemic 
was  created  in  our  northern  cities  by  the  ap-  disease  would  there  be  frightful.    III.  Cholera 
pearance  of  a  disease  resembling,  if  not  a  mild  infantum^  a  disease  very  fatal  among  iU-fed  and 
type  of,  Asiatic  cholera;  hospiuds  were  ex-  neglected  children  in  large  cities,  resembling 
tensively  organized  in  anticipation  of  a  fearful  cholera  in  many  of  its  qrmptoms.    It  may  he- 
epidemic,  which  the  filth  of  the  large  cities  gin  with  simple  diarrhoea,  or  it  may  come  on 
folly  justified ;  but  the  disease  proved  com-  suddenly  with  vomiting  and  purging  of  a  thin 
paratively  mild  and  soon  disappeared,  being  frothy  fluid,  sometimes  of  a  greenish  tinge, 
confined  chiefly  to  the  dirtiest  and  most  dense-  which  soon  degenerates  into  a  watery  discharge, 
ly  inhabited  mstricts,  and  evidentiy  endemic  which  very  quickly  prostrates  the  strength; 
From  statistics  made  in  Encland,  about  88.5  per  there  are  almost  always  signs  of  febrile  irrit&- 
cent,  of  those  attacked  died ;  more  than  20.000  tion,  abdominal  pain  and   tenderness,    great 

Serished  in  Great  Britain,  and  5,000  in  Lon-  thirst,  and  sometimes  coldness  of  the  surface; 

on  alone ;  in  Paris  18.000  perished,  about  49  as  the  disease  progresses  the  face  becomes  pale 

per  cent. ;  in  Russia  tne  mortality  was  dread-  and  shrunken,  with  a  choleraic  expression,  the 

fnl,  58.6  per  cent. ;  it  raged  in  midwinter  at  infant  looking  cadaveric,  though  easily  roused 

St.  Petersburg,  and  with  great  fatality,  show-  to  consciousness;    the  pulse  becomes  feeble, 

ing  that  the  morbific  cause  is  not  destroyed  by  the  respiration  oppressed,  and  a  comatose  state, 

intense  cold ;  in  this  country  the  deaths  were  like  that  of  disease  in  the  brain,  supervenes, 

from  40  to  50  per  cent.    Tlie  danger  in  cholera  In  extreme  cases  death  may  occur  within  24 

is  less  the  longer  a  patient  lives  under  it;  one  hours;  but  as  generally  seen,  and  in  fiivorable 

half  the  deaths  happen  within  24  hours  of  cases,  the  disease  is  prolonged  through  several 

seizure. — The  treatment  of  ^e  first  stage  of  days.     It  has  been  estimated  that  ^  of  aJl 

cholera  consists  in  keeping  up  the  natural  state  the  children  who  die  under  the  age  oi  5  years, 

of  the  skin,  by  external  heat  if  necessary ;  in  die  of  this  disease ;  it  is  certainly  the  chief 

clearing  the  stomach  and  bowels,  if  loaded.   In  scourge  of  large  cities  during   the   summer 

the  southern  and  western   states  merctnials  months,  and  is  evidentiy  due  to  the  combined 

were  given  in  immense  doses  to  excite  a  new  action  of  excessive  heat,  improper  food,  and 

action  in  the  system,  this  practice  being  taken  foul  lur ;  it  is  a  disease  ox  summer,  rare  in  tiie 
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fltme  ohair.    Wb  practice  is  perhaps  now  more  tion  of   1880,  and  began  to  attract  the  at- 

Inorative  than  that  of  any  other  physician  in  tention  of  the  musical  world  daring  his  trmr- 

France.    In  1886,  Gknest,  Bequin,  and  Sestier  els  in  Germany,  winning  a  few  years  later  s 

pnblished  their  notes  of  his  clinical  lessons,  high  repatation  by  his  trioraphs  in  France  aod 

in  8  vols.   8vo.,  on  typhoid  fevers,  rheoma^  England.    Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sei* 

tisms,  and  pneumonia,  which  are  still  deemed  ence  of  musical  composition,  he  poasesaed  be- 

standard  works  in  France.  side  a  true  originality  of  ideas  and  a  natural 

CHOMIAEOFF,  Albzsi  STBFAKoyrroH,  a  genius,  which  excelled  in  expressing  delicate, 

Bunian  poet,  born  in  1804.    He  served  for  a  &ncifal,  or  passionate  inspirations.    He  was  as 

time  in  the  army,  but  after  the  peace  of  Adri-  much  a  poet  as  an  artist  at  the  piano,  and  ex- 

anople  devoted  himself  to  literature.    His  most  eroised  a  sort  of  fascination  over  his  hearers  by 

remarkable  productions   are  Yermai^  a  tra-  overflowing  feeling,  unexpected  effects,  and  a 

gedy,  whose  hero  is  the  adventurer  who  gave  sort  of  nervousness  which  made  his  own  emo- 

Siberia  to  Bussia ;  Dmitri  SamozcanieU^  or  tion  contagious.    This  is  the  reason  why  those 

PiKudO'DemetritUj  also  a  historical  tragedy;  and  who  never  heard  him  can  scarcely  have  an  ex- 

a  collection  of  lyrical  poems.    He  is  esteemed  act  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  execntion, 

for  the  harmony  of  his  versification,  and  the  although  he  formed  very  distinguished  perils, 

national  character  of  his  songs.  and  has  left  2  concertos  and  a  great  number  of 

OHONTALES,  a  district  of  Nicaragua,  K  K  studies,  mazurkas,  waltzes,  &o.,  on  which  his 
of  the  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  separated  style  is  clearly  impressed.    To  read  his  music  is 
from  Honduras  by  the  district  of  Segovia.    The  not  enough ;  one  should  have  heard  it  render- 
chain  of  the  Oord^Ueras  called  the  Alto  Grande  ed  by  himself.    Of  course  Chopin  waa  a  great 
mountains  traverses  the  district  in  a  N.  W.  and  fiivorite  with  the  Parisian  world,  a  medium 
8.  K  direction,  making  up  the  greater  part  of  most  congenial  to  all  artistic  celebrities.    After 
H.    The  mining  region,  which  gives  the  princi-  the  revolution  of  1848,  Ohopin  went  to  £ng- 
pal  importance  to  una  portion  of  Nicaragua,  lies  land,  whence  he  came  back  to  Paris  in  the 
along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  in  this  following  year,  but  to  die.    He  was  surrounded 
are  several  towns,  mostly  occupied  by  the  native  by  frienob  in  his  death  as  he  had  been  in  his  hfe, 
Lidians.    One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  and  he  expired  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame,  without 
Libertad,  85  m.  N.  £.  from  Lake  Nicaragua,  having  experienced  the  inconstancy  of  popular- 
The  gold  mines  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  rivers  ity,  suffered  from  the  wane  of  life,  or  even  sos- 
Mica  and  Bola,  branches  of  the  Bluefields,  were  peoted  the  decline  of  his  renown, 
worked  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers,  and  are        OHOPTXNK  BIVEB  rises  in  Kent  cc,  Del, 
BtiU  worked  by  the  Indians.    The  gold  appears  flows  S.  W.  into  Maryland,  and  near  the  S. 
to  be  obtiuned  from  decomposed  auriferous  extremity  of  Talbot  co.  spreads  into  an  estuary 
slateS)  which  are  ground  byarrastres.    In  the  several  miles  wide  and  nearly  20  m.  long,  throo^ 
aame  region  are  found  veins  of  silver  ores,  the  which  it  empties  into  Chesapeake  bay ;  to^ 

?»ecimens  from  which  recently  brought  to  New  course,  100  m.    It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  tiie 

ork  indicate  the  existence  of  mines  of  great  mouth  of  Tuokahoe  river,  a  distance  of  about 

richness.    The  favorable  position  of  this  dis-  60  m. 

trict,  so  easily  accessible  from  the  lakes,  and  OHOBAGIO,  partaining  to  the  choraguflL 
enjoying  the  salubrious  and  delightful  climate  Thus,  ohoragic  monuments,  among  the  ancient 
of  the  mountains,  must  encourage  a  thorough  Greeks,  were  erected  in  honor  of  those  choragi 
investigation  of  its  resources  whenever  the  po-  who  gained  the  prize  for  producing  the  best 
litical  condition  of  the  country  is  settled.  Near  theatncal  or  musical  entertainments.  The  re- 
Lake  Nicaragua  a  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened  mains  of  2  of  these  monuments  are  still  seen  at 
in  the  district,  which  is  probably  of  the  na-  Athens. 

ture  of  the  tertiary  coals  of  South  America.        CUOBAGUS  (Gr.  x^P^h  dance,  chorus,  and 

Among  the  mountains  are  vast  plains  covered  ayci>,  to  lead),  a  functionary  among  the  an- 

with  grass,  which  give  support  to  immense  cient  Athenians  who   paid  the   expenses  at- 

herds  of  cattle  and  horses.    It  is  stated  that  tendant  on  the  equipment  and  instruction  of 

6,000  hides  might  annually  be  exported  from  a  chorus.    Originally,  the  chorus  in  drunatic 

the  district.    Much  good  timber  is  found  in  the  representations  was  selected  from  the  citizens 

vicinity  of  the  mines,  among  which  are  species  of  the  state  ;  but,  as  music  and  dancing  be- 

of  oak  and  pine.    Fruits  of  the  tropics  grow  came  more  artistic,  there  arose  the  distinction 

abundantly  in  close  proximity  to  those  of  tiie  between  spectators  and  performers.    Salaried 

temperate  zones,  and  the  articles  necessary  for  artists  were  employed,  and  at  length  the  entiie 

subsistence  are  easily  obtiuned  in  the  greatest  superintendence  of  all  the  details  of  a  theatrical 

abundance.  representation  was  intrusted  to  a  single  indi- 

OHOPIN,Fbedebio,  a  Polish  pianist  and  com-  viaual,  called  the  choragus,  who  was  selected 

poser,  bom  in  1810,  at  ZelazowaWola,  near  War-  by  the  state,  and  upon  whom  rested  all  the 

isaw,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  14,  1849.     fie  early  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  out  the  show, 

develooed  a  remarkable  talent  for  music ;  per-  Each  of  Uie  10  tribes  furui&ed  a  chorus  of 

formed  in  public  at  the  age  of  9,  and  also  dancers  and  musicians,  and  chose  a  citisen  to 

studied  the  science  of  harmony.    He  left  Po-  fuISl  the  duties  of  choragus.     The  person  thus 

land  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu-  elected  immediately  assembled  the  performen^ 
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wm  MMna.    At  the  representatioxi  of  the  fstratlon  of  Jnstioe,  Bappressecl  with  rigor  tlie 
JSumenidea  of  iEscbylas  the  feeling  of  horror  sect  of  the  followers  of  Mazdao,  whose  oonnnu- 
caused  hj  the  60  memhers  of  the  chorus,  who  nistio  theories  in  regard  to  property  and  mar- 
were  all  attired  to  represent  faries,  was  so  riage  had  been  a  souroe  of  disturbance,  a^ 
&tal  to  women  and  children,  that  the  ancient  appointed  4  Tiziers  to  rule  the  4  great  divisions 
number  had  to  be  limited ;  afterward  it  nsnall j  of  the  stat%  Assvria.  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactria- 
consisted  of  24  or  15.    In  the  comic  or  satirical  na.  He  extended  its  limits  to  the  Indns  and  Oxns, 
drama  the  chorus  consisted  of  a  satyr,  a  Silenus  and  compelled  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  north- 
and  Sylvanus,  and  had  its  songs  and  dances,  em  barbarians  to  repass  the  latter  river.    But 
mostly  of  a  frivolous  character.    The  providing  his  chief  wars  were  those  against  the  Romans, 
for  the  choruses,  the  equipment  and  instruc-  Viewing  with  concern  the  victories  of  Belisa* 
tion,  was  in  Athens  an  honorable  though  bur-  rius,  the  great  general  of  Justinian,  orer  the 
densome  office,  called  ehora^, — ^In   modem  Vandals  in  Africa,  he  violated  the  trace  and 
music,  a  chorus  is  a  composition  in  several  invaded  Syria  (540),  plundered  its  cities,  and 
parts,  each  of  which  is  to  be  sung  by  a  plurality  took  Antioch  after  a  brave  resistanoe.     Belisa- 
of  voices,  whUe  all  the  parts  are  to  be  combined  rius,  sent  to  defend  the  eastem  provinces  of  the 
together  in  one  simultaneous  performance.    The  empire,  was  successful,  but  soon  fell  a  victim  to 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  performers  who  sing  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  was  recalled,  and 
these  parts.    In  operas  and  oratorios  the  chorus  Chosroes  was  again  victorious.  The  war  was  con- 
is  indispensable  to  afford  relief  to  the  solos,  tinned  for  a  series  of  years,  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
duets,  trios,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  to  express  tricts  east  of  ihe  Black  sea,  and  terminated  by 
the  culmination  of  any  sentiment  or  passion ;  the  peace  of  662,  in  which  the  emperor  boimd 
and  composers  have  often  made  use  of  it  with  himself  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  80,000  pieces 
the  happiest  effect  where  the  orchestra  or  single  of  gold.     This  peace  continued  for  10  years; 
voices  would  prove  totally  inadequate.    In  sec-  but  the  conquest  of  Yemen  in  southern  Ara- 
niar  music,  the  "  Conjuration  ^  cnorus  in  Ros-  bia  by  the  lieutenants  of  Ohosroes,  who  wrested 
sini's  **  William  Tell,*'  and  the  ^  Benediction  of  it  from  the  Abyssinians,  the  allies  of  the  Byzan- 
the  Poniards"  in  Meyerbeer's  '* Huguenots ;"  tine  empire,  incited  Justin,  the  new  emperor, 
and  in  sacred  music,  the  choruses  in  Handel's  to  collect  a  great  army  and  recommence  hostO- 
oratorios,  and  particulariy  in  the  *^  Messiah,"  ities.    He  was  defeated,  and  the  Persians  phm- 
are  admirable  specimens  of  this  form  of  com-  dered  Syria  again.    Tiberius  obtained  a  trace 
position,  and  wnen  well  performed^  with  full  of  8  years ;  this  he  emploved  in  preparing  a 
orchestral  accompaniments,  produce  the  most  mighty  army,  and  in  the  bloody  battle  fongbt 
sublime  and  thriuing  effects  of  which  music  is  near  Melitene,  in  Gappadocia,  the  old  Persian 
capable.  monarch  was  completely  defeated  (578).    He 

CHOSE  W  ACTION,  inlaw,  thing  in  action,  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hormi»- 

is  simply  a  right  dependent  on  the  result  of  an  das,  or  Hormouz,  lY.,  his  son.    The  48  years  oi 

action.    For  example,  a  debt  is  a  chose  in  ac-  Kushirvan's  reign  formed  the  golden  age  of 

tion.  seeing  that  it  is  only  a  liability  which  may  modem  Persia,  in  the  history  and  poetry  of  the 

be  oisputed ;  when  judgment  is  obtained,  the  East.    Dreaded  by  his  enemies,  he  was  revered 

right  is  absolute.    By  the  English  law  a  chose  and  beloved  by  hra  subjects,  who  ei\}oyed  tiie 

in  action  is  not  assignable,  alSiough  in  fieuit  it  fruits  of  his  victories,  and  admired  his  justice; 

is  assigned  continuaUy,  the  assignor  remaining  easily  forgiving  those  crimes  which  served  to 

trustee  for  the  ass^ee.    This  empty  distinction  confirm  his  throne,  such  as  the  murder  of  his  8 

has  been  abolished  by  the  laws  of  New  York.  elder  brothers,  and  the  extermination  of  their 

CHOSROES,  or  Khosbtl  I.,  king  of  Persia  families  and  adherents.    His  government  was 

SA.  D.  581-^79).  surnamed  by  historians  the  firm,  vigorous,  and  impartial^  the  administra- 
ust,  by  those  of  his  nation  Nushirvan  (noble  tion  of  justice  was  watched  most  scrapulonslj 
spirit),  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  remarkable  and  severely  ;  the  poor  were  the  particular  ob- 
monarchs  of  the  East,  was  of  the  house  of  ject  of  attention;  orphans  were  edncated  at 
Sassan,  and  the  son  and  successor  of  Oabades  or  the  public  expense;  the  provinces  were  ofteik 
Kobad.  His  father,  whose  reign  was  distracted  visited  b^  the  monarch ;  the  ancient  religion 
by  civil  and  religious  commotions,  as  well  as  of  the  Magi  was  respected  ;  science  and  litera- 
by  a  long  war  against  the  Byzantine  empire,  ture,  trade  and  agriculture  were  zeabnalv  pro- 
designated  him  as  his  successor  in  preference  to  moted :  academies  and  libraries  were  ioond* 
his  elder  brothers,  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  lus  ed,  and  enriched  with  the  annals  of  the  king- 
choice,  called  on  the  Greek  emperor  to  adopt  dom,  as  well  as  with  translations  from  t£» 
him.  The  strange  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  &c,  among  whidi 
Chosroes  departed  for  Constantinople ;  but  a  the  celebrated  fables  of  Pilpay  or  Bidpay,  ex* 
puerile  disagreement  caused  a  rapture,  the  return  pressly  sent  for  to  India,  have  become  a  literary 
of  the  prince,  and  perhaps  his  etemal  hatred  to  monument  even  in  the  West.  The  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks,  The  last  war  of  his  father  he  ter-  19'ushirvan  was  admired  by  philosophers  from 
minated  gloriously  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  Greece,  and  embassies  were  sent  to  him  frt>m 
which  Justinian  promised  to  pav  10,000  lbs.  Africa,  India,  China,  and  Thibet. — Chosboeb  II., 
of  gold.  Chosroes  now  reflated  the  internal  sumamed  Parvls,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
affiurs  of  his  kingdom,  particularly  the  admin«  sacceeded  his  father  Homuadas,  who  waa  de« 
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bands  of  25,  60,  and  sometimes  100  men,  acting  Ihirope,  and  Is  most  nnmerons  on  the  bold 

independently,  bnt  according  to  a  conmion  di-  rooky  shores  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Wales^ 

rection.    In  1798,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Little  and  the  Hebrides  islands;  on  the  continent  it 

Vendue,  the  C^ooans  joined  the  great  royalist  prefers  the  Alpine  regions.    The  plumage  of 

army.    On  this  occasion,  it  was  proposed  to  the  adnlt  male  and  female  is  black,  glossed  with 

invest  one  of  the  royalist  generals  with  the  pnrplish  bine  and  green ;  the  legs,  feet,  and  hiU 

command  of  the  Ohonans,  but  the  reply  was :  are  red ;  the  daws  black,  strong,  and  hooked ; 

'*  We  have  come  with  Jean  Chouan,  we  know  the  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  arched  and 

no  one  bnt  him ;  we  obey  him  through  friend-  tapering  to  an  acnte  point ;  the  wings  are  abont 

ship ;  he  must  be  onr  leader ;  if  not,  we  will  the  same  length  as  the  tail,  which  is  even,  with 

depart."     Consequently  Cottereau  reassumed  a  small  tip ;  on  the  head  and  neck  the  plumage 

tiie  command  of  his  forces,  which  he  kept  until  is  blended,  and  highly  glossy.    The  lengUi  to 

July  28, 1794,  when  he  was  killed  in  an  en-  the   end  of  the  tail  is  17  inches ;   extent  of 

counter  with  republican  troops.    Tactics  and  wings  84  inches ;  tdl  6i  inches ;  bill  8^  inches ; 

regular  evolutions  were  not  in  accordance  with  tarsus  2|  inches ;  the  weight  is  abont  14  oz. 

the  instincts  and  habits  of  these  partisan  bands.  The  female  is  somewhat  less  in  mze,  and  has  a 

Consequently,  after  the  heavy  loss  experienced  shorter  bill.    When  seen    at  a   distance,  the 

bv  the  royaust  army  near  I«  Mans,  and  espe-  chough  resembles  the  rook,  which  it  excels  in 

cially  after  their  bloody  defeat  at  Savenav,  Dec.  elegance  of  form ;  near  at  hand,  the  red  biH 

27, 1794,  the  Chouans  returned  to  their  haunts,  and  feet  readily  distinguish  it.    It  is  grega- 

and  resumed  their  guerrilla  warflare.    Detach-  rious  like  the  rook  and  jackdaw,  both  of  which 

ments  of  troops  overtaken  or  slaughtered,  stage  it  resembles  in  its  note  and  mode  of  flying.    Its 

coaches  arrested  on  the  highway,  receivers  of  food  consists  of  insects,  grubs,  seeds,  and  the 

Sublio  money  carried  off  and  tortured,  depre-  flesh  of  dead  animals ;  it  is  particularly  fond 
ations,  pillage  and  assassination,  such  were  of  grasshoppers  and  cockchafers,  for  which  it 
their  regular  occupations.  Terror  spread  over  searches  fields  and  rocky  places,  walking  like 
the  country,  their  deeds  being  greatly  ex-  the  rook.  It  is  very  shy,  unless  in  the  breed- 
aggerated  by  common  report,  while  many  acts  ing  season ;  its  flight  is  high,  irregular,  and  per- 
of  bravery  and  magnanimity  were  overlooked,  formed  by  slow  motions.  It  breeds  near  the 
Their  chiefs  were  powerless  to  prevent  excesses,  sea  in  rocks,  caverns,  and  ruined  towers;  the 
On  the  death  of  Ootterean,  Janibe  d' Argent  nest  is  composed  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  wool 
had  become  one  of  their  leaders;  but  the  most  and  hair ;  the  eggs  are  generally  5  in  number, 
popular  was  Georges  Oadoudal,  who  had  then  of  a  dull  white  color,  with  light  brown  and  ash- 
taken  up  his  abode  in  Lower  Brittany,  and  colored  spots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  In  eon- 
waged  unrelenting  war  against  the  republican  flnement  the  chough  becomes  very  tame  and 
troops.  Some  attempted  to  bring  about  a  paci-  docile ;  it  is  very  crafty,  hiding  Its  food,  and 
flcation  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  La  Mabilds ;  frequently  articles  of  value  which  it  has  stolen, 
but  this  was  disdainfully  rejected  by  Cadoudal,  and  as  the  bird  always  selects  elevated  positi<ms, 
Erott6.  and  other  influential  Chouans.  Even  the  it  is  often  difficult  to  recover  them.  It  eats 
greatc[i8a5terofQniberon,Julyl6, 1795,  was  un-  little  at  a  time,  and  regurgitates  its  food  like 
able  to  shake  their  power.  The  loss  had  indeed  ruminating  quadrupeds ;  even  when  full  fed,  it 
fallen  on  the  imigria  and  the  English,  while  will  try  to  throw  up  a  portion  of  its  meal  in 
the  royalist  peasantry  had  suffered  little.  They  order  to  take  a  little  more.  It  is  capable  of 
not  only  kept  in  arms,  but  their  chiefs  tried  to  very  strong  attachments  and  dislikes. 
reSnforce  their  organization  and  to  bring  about  CHOULES,  John  Ovbrton^  D.D.,  a  cl»ggr- 
rcbellion  in  several  other  provinces  of  France,  man  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  bom  in  Bris- 
Their  efforts  were  in  some  measure  successfol,  tol,  Eug.,  Feb.  6, 1801,  died  in  New  York,  Jan. 
and  would  have  been  completely  so  if  any  5,  1856.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
prince  of  the  Bourbon  famUy  had  dared  to  land  Wesleyan  connection.  After  completing  his 
m  Brittany,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  school  educatioiL^he  became  in  1822  a  divinity 
movement.  The  count  of  Artois  cruised  indeed  student  in  the  Baptist  college  at  Bristol  He 
off  the  coast  of  France  for  a  few  days  in  Aug.  had  been  received  as  a  member  of  the  Broad- 
lY95,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  give  a  mead  Baptist  church  in  Sept.  1819.  Having 
new  impulse  to  royalist  ardor;  bnt  the  disap-  completed  his  theological  course,  he  left  England 
pointment  caused  by  his  sudden  departure  for  America  in  1824.  The  flrst  winter  after  his 
crushed  the  hopes  of  the  most  fervent.  Some  arrival  in  New  York  was  spent  in  supplying 
ohiefe  and  several  bands  still  persisted,  but  the  various  churches  in  that  dty  and  vicinity.  In 
great  army  of  the  Chouans  dwindled  away,  dis-  the  spring  of  1825  he  became  principal  of  an 
gusted  at  serving  princes  by  whom  they  were  academy  at  Bed  Hook,  N.  Y.,  a  post  which  he 
sacriflced.  Tfie  most  obstinate  joined  the  fmi-  retained  about  2  years.  In  Sept.  1827.  he  was 
gri$  in  several  conspiracies.  Cadoudal  was  ar-  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  2d  Baptist  enurch  in 
rested  in  1804,  and  the  Chouannerie  may  bd  Newport,  R.  I.  After  a  successful  pastorate  of 
aaid  to  have  died  with  him.  about  6  years,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  Newport, 
CHOUGH  (eoracia  graeula,  Linn.),  a  bird  to  accept  the  call  of  the  1st  Baptist  church  in 
of  the  crow  £unily,  sometimes  called  Cornish  New  Bedford,  Mass.  In  1887  ne  assumed  tbo 
daw,  and  red-legged  orow.    It  is  a  native  of  pastoral  care  of  the  Washington  street  ohutch^ 
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gram,  which  has  acqiured  a  aaored  oelehii^.  hoiroTigh  in  1861,  7,475.    It  is  7  m.  fixMn  the 

The  next  artistic  effort  to  commemorate  the  life  Ohristchnrch  station  on  the  Southampton  and 

of  Christ  is  parabolicaJ,  namely,  representing  him  Dorchester  hranch  of  the  Boathwestem  rail- 

as  a  shepherd  amons  his  flock,  with  a  shepherd^s  way,  107  m.  from  London,  on  the  6.  W.  border 

Ante;  also  in  search  of  the  lost  sheep,  or  carry-  of  the  New  forest,  at  the  conflnenoe  of  tha 

ing  it  after  having  found  it.    In  these  represen-  Avon  and   Btour,  about  1^  m.  aboye  their 

tations,  which  al^unded  at  the  time,  Christ  ap*  mouth  in  ChriBtchnrch  bay,  an  inlet  of  the 

pears  ?rith  the  ideal  attributes  of  a  youth ;  also  in  English  channel     It  derives  its  name  frmn  a 

some  instances  in  the  maturity  of  manhood  Ao-  fine  old  church  founded  in  early  Saxon  timesi, 

counts  have  come  down  to  us  of  pictures  of  and  rebuilt  under  William  n.     Christchurch 

Christ  in  the  possession  of  King  Abgar  of  Edessa,  was  the  temporary  residence  of  Louis  Philippe 

of  St.  Veronica,  also  of  one  ascribed  to  St.  Luke ;  in  1817.    In  Christchurch  bay  a  douUe  tade 

but  these  accounts  are  as  little  supported  by  his>  occurs  every  12  hours. 

torical  evidence  as  the  tradition  of  a  miraculous  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL,  commonly  called  ^ 
picture  at  Berytus,  and  of  a  statue  erected  to  his  blue  coat  school,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
memory  by  the  woman  whom  he  had  restored  famous  of  the  charitable  educational  establish- 
to  health.  The  most  ancient  portrait  of  Christ  ments  of  London.  It  was  founded  in  1662,  by 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  emperor  Alexander  the  citizens  assembling  a  number  of  poor  chil- 
Beverus.  La  the  IftiMoCHffiano  of  the  Vatican  dren  for  education  and  maintenance.  Edward 
is  another  picture  of  the  Saviour,  also  dating  VI.  favored  the  plan,  and  bv  charter,  dated 
from  the  3d  century,  worked  in  antique  mosaiC|  June  26, 1653, 10  days  before  his  death,  inoor- 
ascribed  to  a  pagan  artist,  and  representing  the  porated  the  3  hospit^  of  Christ  for  poor  fa- 
Saviour  as  a  philosopher.  Equally  ancient  por-  therless  children  and  foundlings,  Bridewell,  and 
traits  of  Christ  are  found  in  the  Calixtinian  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  vesting  lands  for  their 
Pontian  catacombs  near  Rome,  and  are  contain-  support  in  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  dti- 
ed  in  Aringhrs  Soma  nibterranea  nova.  Here  cens.  Five  years  afterward  Christ's  hospital 
Christ  is  represented  with  an  oval  face,  straight  was  opened,  under  the  charter,  in  the  building 
nose,  arched  eyebrowSi  and  high  forehead,  in  Newgate  street  belonging  to  the  recently 
The  expression  is  solemn,  yet  tender.  The  light  suppressed  brotherhood  of  gray  friars.  Four 
brown  hair,  parted  in  front,  descends  in  long  hundred  children  were  enter^.  On  entry  they 
onrls  upon  the  shoulders;  the  beard  is  rather  were  clothed  in  russet,  which  was  aubse- 
short  and  unequal.  A  writer  of  the  8th  cen-  quently  changed  to  the  costume  they  now 
tury,  John  of  Damascus,  represents  Jesus  as  wear,  namely,  a  blue  tunic  reaching  to  the 
having  been  of  imposing  presence,  with  bushy  feet,  bright  yellow  petticoat  and  yellow  stoek- 
eyebrows,  singularly  beautiful  eyes,  regular  nose,  ings,  red  leathern  girdle,  clerical  band  around 
curling  hair,  black  beard,  yellow  complexion,  the  neck,  and  a  little  round  cap  of  black  wod- 
resembling  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c.  A  suppositi-  len.  Charles  II.  granted  £1,000  for  7  years  to 
tious  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  found  a  mathematical  school  for  40  "  kin^s 
Lentulu&  Pilate's  predecessor,  to  the  Boman  boys,''  and  an  annuity  of  £370  10«.  to  send  10 
senate,  also  represents  him  as  having  possessed  others  to  sea ;  14  additional  pupils  in  math- 
great  personal  beauty;  but  this  letter  is  now  emetics  were  added  on  other  foundations, and  a 
known  to  have  been  written  in  the  14th  cen-  writing  school  in  1694,  by  Sir  John  Moore,  lord 
tury,  and  to  have  been  based  upon  the  por-  mayor.  The  course  of  study  was  gradually 
traits  in  the  catacombs.  The  pictorial  rep-  augmented,  until  at  present  it  embracea  all  the 
resentations  of  the  head  of  Christ,  which  branches  of  a  sound  elementary  education.  The 
made  theur  first  general  appearance  toward  main  establishment  at  London  has  4  dassical 
the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and  which  served  masters.  2  writing  masters,  and  2  udiers,  math* 
as  types  during  the  middle  ages,  were  taken  ematical,  drawing,  and  singing  mastera,  with 
from  the  impressions  traceable  to  these  ^escrip-  860  scholars.  In  1683  a  branch  hospital  for 
tions,  and  which,  however  conflicting  in  de-  preparatory  training  was  established  at  Heri- 
tails,  were  all  agreed  in  the  general  attributes  ford,  which  now  has  a  classical  master,  a  writ- 
of  beauty  in  Christ's  appearance.  From  the  mid-  ing  master,  2  ushers,  2  female  teachers  for  the 
die  ages  down  to  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael,  girls'  department,  400  boys  and  70  girls.  The 
we  find  the  same  original  conception  guiding  the  domestic  economy  of  the  hospital  is  on  a  plain 
minds  of  artists.  Raphael's  "  Christ  in  the  Se-  but  comfortable  scale,  from  which,  however, 
pulchre  "  is  the  most  beautiful  picture  of  Christ  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  old  times  have  but 
extant.  Titian  also  excels  in  this  branch  of  sa-  recently  disappeared.  Formerly  the  scholars 
cred  art ;  his  head  of  Christ  on  the  *^  Tribute  performed  all  the  menial  duties  of  the  establiah- 
Money  "  in  the  Dresden  gallery  is  his  best,  ment,  but  now  they  are  required  merely  to  ouike 
Among  subsequent  artists,  Ludovico  Carraoci^s  their  own  beds.  Until  1824  the  boys  breidt- 
heads  of  Christ  are  full  of  expression.— See  fftsted  on  bread  and  beer,  and  till  more  recent- 
Grimm's  '^  Tradition  of  the  Origin  of  the  Pic*  ly  ate  from  wooden  trenchers  and  drew  their 
tnres  of  Christ"  (Beriin,  1843).  beer  from  leathern  blaclyacks.  Every  £aster 
CHRISTCHURCH,  a  parliamentary  and  mu-  they  visit  the  exchange  and  the  lord  mayor, 
nidpal  borough,  town,  and  parish  of  the  county  The  "king's  boys"  were  formerly  presented  at 
of  Hants,  England ;  pop.  of  the  parliamentary  court  once  a  year ;  and  even  noV  from  Quia* 
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agent  of  Christian,  who  had  little  difficulty  in  solemn  promise  of  genend  amnesty,  should  be 
obtaining  a*promise  to  support  the  pretensions  of  crowned  king  of  Sweden.    Thns  the  union  of 
the  king.    Christian  fonnd  means  also  to  gain  Calmar  was  onc6%iore  established.    Christian, 
over  to  his  canse,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  who  had  remained  at  Copenhagen,  signed  the 
papal  legate;  bnt  that  personage  disclosed  to  convention  in  that  city  on  March  81,  1520« 
the  regent  the  prelects  of  Christian,  as  well  as  Btockholm  and  Calmar,  the  2  great  fortreoBea 
the  treason  of  Troll6  and  of  certain  command-  of  Sweden,  still  held  out  against  the  inTaders. 
ers  dt  fortresses  corrupted  by  the  Banes.    The  These  castles,  by  a  singular  coinddenoe,  were 
regent  at  once  adopted  vigorous  measures.    The  defended  each  by  a  woman.    The  widow  of  the 
governors  of  the  fortresses,  imon  arrest,  reveal-  fallen  regent,  Christina  Gyllenstiema,  refused 
ed  the  plot,  which  they  said  was  directed  by  to  accept  the  treaty,  and  aroused  the  burghers 
Troll6,  who,  disregardiiu;  a  summons  to  appear  of  Stockholm  to  a  desperate  resistance.    Lnbeck 
before  the  diet,  fortified  himself  in  his  castle,  and  Dantzic,  dreading  Christian's  ascendency, 
A  Danish  army,  which  had  landed  to  relieve  promised  her  assistance ;  and  the  peasants  from 
Trolls,  was  attacked  by  the  regent  and  driven  the  neighboring  farms,  cursing  the  nobles,  en- 
back.    Stur6  then  forced  the  castle  of  the  arch-  gaged  to  harass  the  enemy  in  the  rear.    Un- 
bishop,  compelled  his  abdication,  sent  him  a  happily  they  had  no  leader.     Ghistavtis  Yasa 
prisoner  to  the  monastery  of  Wodstena.  and  was  stul  absent.    However,  the  heroic  Ghristina 
razed  his  castle  to  the  ground.  The  pope  neard  held  out  for  4  months,  when  she  was  compelled 
this  news  wi^  great  displeasure,  and  Sweden  to  capitulate.    Calmar  shared  the  same  fiite, 
was  placed  under  interdict     The  regent  and  and  in  September  Christian  n.  was  everywheav 
his  followers  were  excommunicated,  and  con-  acknowledged.    He  now  resolved  upon  the  ex- 
demned  to  pay  to  Troll6  100,000  ducats,  and  to  tirpation  of  his  enemies;  and  immediately  after 
rebuild  his  castle.    The  execution  of  the  bull  the  capitulation  of  Stockholm,  was  guilty  of 
was  intrusted  to  Christian,  who  besieged  Stock-  deeds  more  bloody  and  treacherous,  perhapsi 
holm  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  but  was  than  any  others  on  record  in  Christian  history, 
beaten  and  driven  off  by  Stur6.    He  next  tried  Instigated  by  his  confessor,  Slaghdck,  the  king, 
stratagem  and  treachery.    Feigning  a  wish  to  as  exeouter  of  the  papal  biQl,  pretended  that 
treat,  ho  obtained  from  llie  regent  proviaonsfor  his  promise  of  amnesty  as  king  must  not  con- 
his  fleet,  and  put  in  irons  6  Swedish  nobles  flict  with  his  duties  as  representative  of  the 
(among  them  was  Gustavus  Yasa),  who  had  supreme  pontiff.      The  coronation  had  beai 
been  sent  to  him  as  hostages  during  the  truce,  solemnized  in   the  presence  of  the  Swedish 
These,  he  sent  word  to  Stur6,  should  be  put  to  nobles  and  clergy,  all  of  whom  rendered  ho- 
death  unless  Danish  anthoritv  were  immediately  mage  formally,     i^estivities  followed   duriog 
accepted.    A  brisk  attack  from  the  outwitted  the  next  8  days,  and  then  an  ominona  aasemhly 
Swedes  was  their  reply,  but  the  wind  setting  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.    Chris- 
fair,  Christian  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  with  tina  was  summoned  to  hear  her  husband  de- 
his  prisoners  to  Copenhagen.  Next  year,  Chris-  nonnced  and  reviled  by  the  creatures  of  the 
tian  being  in  great  want  of  money,  seized  a  king.   His  surviving  adherents  among tiie  nobles 
quantity  of  copper  belonging  to  the  papal  legate  were  at  once  declared  and  condemned  as  here- 
which  was  about  to  pass  the  strait  at  Elsinore,  tics.    Heralds  proclaimed  the  sentence,  while 
and  this,  in  addition  to  the  payment  by  Charles  the  city  gates  were  closed  and  guarded.    Scaf- 
Y.  of  part  of  his  sister^s  marriage  portion,  en-  folds  and  blocks  arose  during  Sie  night  in  the 
abled  him  to  resume  his  operations  against  the  great  square.    The  first  head  to  fall  was  that 
Swedes.    Sigbrit  had  procured  for  him  a  great  of  the  venerable  bishop  of  Strengn&s;  immedi- 
body  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  the  expedition  ately  after  him  the  bi^op  of  Skara  and  13 
was  embarked  in  Jan.  1 520.    A  t  the  first  battle,  nobles,  among  whom  was  the  father  of  Ckistavus 
fought  at  Bogesand,  the  Swedish  regent  fell  Yasa.    For  2  whole  days  the  butchery  oontin- 
mortally  wounded.    The  Danes  advanced  by  ued,  and  dead  bodies  lay  in  masses  in  the  streets, 
forced  marches  between  the  lakes  Wenner  and  The  king  paused  at  length  to  permit  the  corpses 
Wetter,  and  reached  the  forest  of  Tiwed,  the  to  be  removed  to  an  eminence  outside  of  the 
ancient  rampart  of  northern  Sweden.     Here  city.    Upon  them  he  caused  the  remains  of  the 
the  peasants  made  a  desperate  stand  against  the  regent  and  of  his  in&nt  child  to  be  flung;  and 
invaders,  who,  however,  outflanked  the  brave  then  they  were  burned.    "While  the  flames  arose, 
yeomen,  cut  them  to  pieces,  and  gained  the  high  the  widows  and  orphan  daughters  of  the  mur- 
road  to  the  capital.    Everywhere  along  the  dered  men  were  abandoned  to  the  soldiery. 
route,  in  the  villages  and  on  the  church  doors,  At  length.  Christian  quitting  Stockholm  travd- 
Christian  published  the  papal  ban  against  the  led  through  the  country,  marking  every  stage 
regent  and   his  adherents ;    and  Archbishop  of  his  journey   with    blood   and   execution. 
Trolls,  now  in  the  camp  of  the  Danes,  pro-  Whole  families  were  extirpated.    Children  of 
claimed  to  the  bewildered  peasants  that  the  tenderest  years  were  not  spared.     Gustavus 
death  of  the  regent  was  a  sign  to  them  fVora  Yasahad  now  escaped  to  his  country,  and  reach- 
Crod  himself.    A  baronial  diet,  which  had  been  ing  the  borders  of  Dalecarlia,  had  aroused  ^e 
convoked  at  Upsal,  saw  that  resistance  was  peasants  of  tiiat  province.    He  issued  from  the 
hopeless,  and  entered  into  a  convention  with  northern  provinces  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
the  Danes,  that   Christian,  on  condition   of  and  went  on  from  victory  to  victory.    Ghriatian 
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oompeDed  to  dedsre  ihat  the  admiral  hfld  ex-  dkte^  endeared  to  the  people  of  Dammic,  and 
oeeded  his  powem    So  bitter  was  the  hatred  of  was  at  first  the  object  of  her  huiiaiid'a  atroii^ 
the  Daniflh  nobles  against  thdr  late  king;  that  affection.    His  naUire^  however,  was  trivul. 
Frederic  was  obliged  to  give  them  a  written  He   was  narrow-minded,  adfish,  and    iooon- 
asBoranoe  that  Christian  sboold  be  kept  in  per-  stents    A  year  after  his  mamage  he  aet  out  to 
petoal  imprisonment.    The  document  contain-  travel  abroad,  leaving  his  joong  wife  aft  home, 
ing  the  pledge  was  formaDj  committed  to  the  He  risited  Holland,  Germanj,  Frraee,  and  Eng- 
enstodj  of  8  barons;  and  the  oondenmed  king  land ;   being  eyerywhere  aeoeplcd  aa  nn  afia- 
entered  npon  27  years  of  retribntion.    He  was  ble  and  enl^tened  gentleman.      His  habits^ 
first  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Sonderbnrg,  in  however,   had  become  riotous  and  dlsaipnted, 
the  island  of  Alsen.    Here  he  was  placed  in  a  and  although  upon   his  retnm  to  Dramaik 
vaulted  apartmoit  of  which  all  the  windows  (1769)  he  seemed  to  have  profited  by  obeora- 
were  walled  up,  one  little  i^iertnre  near  the  tion  and  experience,  it  was  soon  evident  that 
ceiling  alone  excepted  for  air  and  light)  and  the  iq>pearance  of  reform  would  be  abort-fived. 
through  which  to  receive  hisfood.    In  this  dis*  He  found  the  afEam  of  his  kingdom  derailed, 
msl  dungeon,  with  a  Norwegian  dwarf  who  the  finances  low,  and  commerce  feUin^;  but, 
was  given  him  for  a  companion,  he  P^seed  17  incapable  of  attention  to  hnsinesa,  he  abandon- 
years,  the   first   12  without    any  alleviation  ed  the  direction  of  his  government  to  the  bands 
whatever  of  his  misery.    A  stone  table  still  of  unworthy  fiivoritea.    At  first  he  lypeared 
remains  in  the  castle,  around  the  edge  of  which  desirous  of  confiding  ohieQy  in  his  late  Cither's 
the  islanders  at  the  present  day  point  out  to  the  distinguished  minister,  Beinstorf^  wbom  be  ao- 
traveller  a  line  of  indentation,  worn,  they  say,  cordingly  nosed  to  the  dignify  of  ooonL    A 
by  the  hand  of  Christian,  whoee  sole  exercise  young  noble  by  the  name  of  H6lk  at  tbis  tim^ 
and  pastime  in  this  narrow  abode  consLsted  in  however,  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  bis  ooo- 
wallong  around  the  table,  with  his  hand  rest*  fidence ;  together  with  a  phyncian,  Stniensee^ 
ing  on  the  stone  slab.    Still  another  war  was  who  had  accompanied  him  in  hia  travels.    The 
waged  for  his  liberation,  and  shook  Denmark  queen,  longing  to  recover  her  hnsband^s  affeo- 
to  the  centre  ;  but  it  was  decreed  that  he  tion,  and  regvding  H6lk  as  her  enemy,  enooor- 
should  die  a  prisoner.    In  1544,  at  the  inter-  aged  Struensee  to  supplant  him  in  the  royal 
cession  of  the  emperor  his  brother-in-law,  the  confidence.    The  latter,  the  son  of  a  German 
rigors  of  his  imprisonment  were   somewhat  clergyman,  was  a  man  of  inmnnating  address, 
mitigated;  and  at  length,  upon  the  renuncia-  with  much  tact  and  talent    By  his  aid  the 
tion  of  all  his  pretensions  in  1549,  he  was  re-  queen  succeeded  in  recovering  her  husband^ 
moved  to  the  castie  of  Kallundborg  in  Zealand,  &vor,  and  at  length   procured  the   banish- 
on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Belt,  and  made  com-  ment  firom  court  of  Hdlk  and  his  eqtiaDy  ob» 
fortable,  with  a  fixed  income,  and  with  permis-  noxious  sister.    Meantime  the  queen  dowager, 
sion  occasionaUy  to  hunt  in  the  adjoining  forest,  stepmother  of  the  king  (Juliana  Maria,  daughter 
But  calamity  had  worked  upon  bis  brain,  and  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick- WoUenbttttel),  had 
attacks  of  despondency  became  of  frequent  oc-  begun  to  intrigue  in  behalf  of  the  interests 
currence.    They  were  now  also  made  violent  of  her  son,  the  king's  half-brother;  and  upon 
by  immoderate  use  of  wine,  and  at  Eallnndborg  the  birth  of  a  crown  prince  (afterward  Fred- 
his  malady  often  assumed  the  character  of  in-  eric  YI.)  the  breach  between  the  qneen  and 
sanity  until  he  died.    He  had  had  3  children.  Juliana  was  hopelessly  widened.    This  event, 
John,  the  eldest,  was  educated  under  Oharles  v.,  moreover,  had  not  the  effect  npon  the  Idng 
but  died  at  Ratisbon  on  the  day  his  fiither  en-  which  the  young  mother  might  well   have 
tered  the  dreadful  vault  at  Sonderborg.    A  oounted  upon.    On  the  contrary,  he  gave  daOy 
daughter,  Dorothea,  was  married  to  Uie  doctor  proof  of  increasing  folly  and  unworthinesai 
paliOine,  iVederic  II. ;  and  Christina,  first  to  Bemstorff  was  dismissed ;  the  council  of  state, 
Francis  Sforza,  and  subseqnentiy  to  the  duke  the  last  surviving  check  noon  the  royal  anthor- 
of  Lorraine.    ^*  In  oontempiating  the  character  ity,  was  suppressed ;   and  Struensee,  possesfr* 
of  Christian  II.,*'  says  Geyer,  the  great  histo-  ing  a  greater  ascendency  over  the  king  than 
rian  of  Sweden,  ^'one  knows  not  what  most  any  preceding  favorite,  ruled  Denmark  with  an 
rivets  the  attention — his  multiplied  undertak-  iron  hand.    He  projected  various  tdana  of  re- 
ings,  his  audacity,  his  feebleness,  or  that  pro-  form,  however,  and  shook  off  tiie  aomineering 
longed  misery  of  years  in  which  he  expiated  influence  of  Russia,  thus  winning  foreign  re* 
Mi   short-lived  and  much  abused  tenure  of  spect  for  the  country.    He  also  econonniied 
power.^  expenditures ;  gave  encouragement  to  art  and 
CHRISTIAN  Vn.,  king  of  Denmark,  bom  industry ;  commenced  the  aboHdon  of  serfdom ; 
Jan.  29,  1749,  died  March  12, 1808,  was  the  son  and  improved  the  general  condition  of  the  peo- 
of  Frederic  Y.  and  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  pie.    He  was  ennobled,  and  empowered  to  issne 
IL  of  En^and.     He  succeeded  his  fiither  Jan.  ids  master^s  verbal  ordera  in  writing  without 
14, 1766.    He  had  previously  made  proposals  the  royal  rignatore;    but  his  power  was  at 
of  marriage  to  his  cousin  Caroline  Matilda^  length  exerdsed  imprudentlv.    Tne  nobles  were 
flbter  of  George  IIL  of  fiofdand,  and  the  nup-  already  exasperatea  by  his  decrees  against  their 
tials  were  solenmized  soon  after  his  aooesrion  to  privileges ;  and  a  law  ordaining  the  liberty  of 
the  throne^    His  yoong  qneen  became  imme-  the  press,  by  whioh  he  hoped  to  gvn  greater 
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Was  founded  in  1811.    The  nnmlyer  of  stodents  mnnioation  with  London  sinoe  Jnaeiy    1855. 

Is  between  700  and  800.    The  library  contains  — ^The   oldest   Norwegian   newspaper    is    ih« 

120,000  volumes;  and  there  are  museums  be-  Cfhriatiania  InteUigentMedUr^  founded  in  1763, 

longing  to  the  institution,  of  mineralogy,  ;goo1-  The  CorutitutioneUe  is  Uie  organ  of  the  govern* 

ogy,  northern  antiquities,  and  botany.    There  ment,  founded  in  1836,  and  united  in  1847  with 

is  also  an  obseryatory.  There  are  197  stationary  the  Nonke  ^igstidende,  which  was  established 

schools  in  the  province  of  Christiania,  beside  in  1816.    The  Morgeriblad  dates  from  1819,  and 

high  schools,  a  school  of  drawing  for  workmen,  is  a  journal  of  the  popular  party.    The  Chris- 

and  a  normal  school  for  teachers.    There  are  tian%a  Fatten  was  established  in  1848.     The 

also  several  learned  societies;  commercial,  naval,  best  literary  periodical  is  the  Norsk  Tidstri/t 

and  military  schools ;  an  art  union,  and  gal-  /or  Widenakab  og  LiUratur^  whidh  dates  from 

lery  of  paintings  of  native  artists ;  a  national  1847.  

gallery  with  several  treasures  of  art,  and  a  the-        CHRXSTIANITY,  that  svstem  of  x^gioa  of 

atre.    Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are  which  Christ  is  the  founder.    What  was  ao- 

a  cathedral,  4  churches,  a  councU  house,  ex-  oompUshed  by  his  spirit  through  the  apoatltf 

change,  mUitaiy  hospital,  and  2  orphan  asylums,  and  others  is  to  be  referred  to  him  no  less  than 

The  new  lunatic  asylum  occupies  a  large  buHd-  that  which  was  performed  by  hia  own  direel 

ing,  and  is  arranged  on  the  best  modem  prin-  agency.    Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  inQmediafce 

ciples.    Among  the  charitable  institutions  is  cause,  it  was  the  infinite  love  of  God,  embody- 

one  for  vagrant  and  homeless  girls  called  the  ing  itself  in  Ohrist  and  working  out  redemption 

Eugenia  institute.    At  the  southern  extremity  for  men.    Considered  as  an  act  making  piro- 

of  the  town,  occupying  a  slight  elevation,  and  vision  for  the  restoration  of  men,  it  was  the 

commanding  the  harbor,  is  the  ancient  castle  of  manifestation  of  a  divine  and  per&ot  being  ia 

Aggerhuns.    It  is  a  species  of  citadel,  in  which  human  flesh,  a  condescension  to  our  coodition 

are  preserved  certain  national  records  andtreas-  in  order  to  exhibit  a  life  of  sinless  perlectinB 

nre.    The  ramparts  have  been  converted  since  and  of  complete  self-sacrifice,  as  the  means  of 

the  peace  of  1815  into  public  promenades  and  liberating  from  the  power  and  curse  of  sin  aU 

gardens.    They  were  formerly  strong  military  who  should  willingly  enter  into  his  spirit  and 

works ;  and  the  castle,  founded  in  1802,  has  with-  adopt  his  principles  of  actaq^    In  its  easen^ 

stood  several  severe  sieges.    The  antiquity  of  nature,  it  is  neitner  a  system  of  doctrines,  nor  a 

the  castle  is  about  800  years  less  than  that  of  collection  of  historical  facts,  nor  a  code  of  mor- 

the  city.    Opalo,  as  the  city  was  originally  oidl-  als,  nor  a  body  of  religious  observanoes.    It  is 

ed,  was  founded  in  1058  by  King  Huidd  Hard-  all  this  and  much  more.    It  is  a  new-bom  heav- 

rada,  and  upon  the  union  of  Norway  with  Den-  enly  life,  emanating  from  Christy  conformed  to 

mark  (1887)  became   the   capital.    In   1589  his  example  and  to  all  truth,  embracing  all  vir- 

James  Yl.  of  Scotland  (afterward  James  I.  of  tue,  intimately  blended  with  nature  and  histoxy, 

England)  espoused  the  princess  Anne  of  Den-  and  manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  homage  to  God 

mark  in  this  capital     In  1624  it  was  destroyed  and  of  love  to  men.    The  germ  of  aiU  its  poa- 

by  fire,  and  the  new  city,  with  the  new  name,  itive  principles  was  contained  in  the  person, 

rose  upon  the  ruins.    It  was  not,  however,  character,  and  life  of  Christ    The  complete  de- 

until  after  Norway  had  been  erected  into  an  velopment  of  this,  and  its  application  toaU  the 

independent  kingdom  by  its  brave  inhabitants  relations  of  life,  would  constitute  practical  Chris- 

in  1814  that  the  modem  ci^ital  began  to  make  tianity  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  and  as  it  will  be 

rapid  strides  in  wealth  and  importance.    Its  when  it  shall  be  conformed  to  its  ideal  standard, 

population  has  increased  more  than  60  per  cent  Christianity  in  such  a  sense  reveals  itself  in 

m  20  years ;  and  from  the  conveniences  of  a  every  phase  of  humanity,  whether  individual 

good  commodious  harbor,  trade  has  increased  or  social.    It  reaches  further  and  comprehends 

more  than  proportionally.  In  1853, 788  vessek^  more  than  the  church.    The  latter  does  not 

measuring  68,196  tons,  entered,  and  647  vessels  embrace  the  state,  but  is  rather  its  counterpart 

of  58,814  tons  deared,  in  foreign  trade  chiefly.  The  church  and  the  state  represent  two  aspects 

The  principal  exports  are  timber,  planks,  iron,  of  human  life,  the  rdigious  and  the  secular, 

and  glass.    The  manufactures,  inconsiderable,  Christianity  relates  equally  to  both.    The  state 

are  of  glass,  woollens,  cordage,  tobacco,  cotton,  is  to  be  Christian,  but  not  eccleuasticaL    Phi- 

and  hardware.    A  new  manufactory  of  corks  losophy,  science,  literature,  art,  business,  pri- 

was  established  in  1865,  which  produces  daily  vate  and  social  life,  are  all  to  be  Christian,  but 

80,000  to  40,000  corks.    The  inhabitants  daim  surely  not  ecdesiasticaL     Indeed,  if  the  indi- 

to  have  shown  a  degree  of  enterprise  surpassing  vidual  is  to  be  like  Christ,  inwardly  9a  well 

that  of  the  capital  of  the  sister  kingdom,  the  as  outwardly ;  if  in  him  a  divine  pzinciple  is 

people  of  which  began  to  light  their  streets  to  pervade  all  that  is  human;  if  by  the  grace 

with  gas  (1861)  and  to  build  railways  (1866)  of  Qod  Divinity  and  humanity  are  to  be  in 

several  years  later  than  the  Norwegians.    A  contact  with  each  other    in  hiin,  it  oannot 

railway  from  Christiania  to  the  lake  Mi6sen,  be  otherwise  than  that  Christianity  shall  ex* 

bringing  some  of  the  most  populous  and  pro-  t^d  equally  to  every  thing  in  human  life, 

ductive  parts  of  the  interior  into  direct  inters  Every  day  is,  in  a  certain  aense^  a  hdiy  day, 

course  with  the  sea,  has  been  in  operation  and  every  act  is  a  Christian   act      Sudi 

since   1849,  and  an  electrio  telegra]^  com-  will  be  the  kingdom  of  God,  sudh  Qhiistiani^ 
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affinn.    Oertidnly,  there  was  in  all  the  speonUir  of  the  desdnatlon  of  bmnan  luAme  and  of 
tioDs  of  the  philosophera  no  approach  to  the  hunan  aodetj  in  that  stage  of  its  aolatioa  where 
Christian  idea  of  what  man  shoold  be.    There  the  world  under  ^e  most  favorable  dream- 
was  in  this  circamstanoe  a  sort  of  necessitj  stances,  as  it  respects  both  pagans  and  Je^ra^ 
that  the  idea  should  be  embodied  in  an  indi-  had  left  it.    No  aonbt,  as  the  western  bosders 
Tidaal  person  of  the  human  species ;  otherwise  of  Asia,  where  the  three  tides  c^  Asiatio,  Afiriean, 
it  could  neyer  be  fixed  definitely  in  the  general  and  European  civilization  met,  presented  a  suit- 
mind  as  the  end  of  all  its  practical  auns.    Had  able  theatre  for  the  introduction  of  Ghristianit  ▼, 
Ohristianity  done  nothing  more  than  to  exhibit  so  the  period  that  dosed  ancient  lustOKy^  umI 
such  a  human  character  as  that  of  Christ,  still  opened  the  way  for  anew  and  very  dififerent  his- 
in  presenting  to  the  comprehension  of  all  that  tory  in  ages  to  come,  may  be  sui^oeed  to  enter 
living  image  of  what  human  nature  should  be,  largdy  into  that  assemblage  of  drcnmstanoes 
it  would  have  accomplished  more  in  the  way  which  marked  the  '^folneas  of  timeJ*     The 
of  teaching  virtue  than  all  the  other  mord  greatness  of  the  Christian  religion  eouasfes  in  the 
i^stems  of  the  world.    All  that  can  be  done  by  energy  with  which  it  actns&y  impresses  that 
tne  power  of  an  idea  has  been  done  by  the  type  of  diaraoter  found  in  Cluist  upon  a  great 
mere  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Christ.   The  mass  of  human  beings  of  different  countries, 
mord  character  of  all  Christian  nations  is  pre-  and  in  different  ages  of  the  world.    This  is  its 
dsely  what  their  various  attempts  to  attain  to  greatest  peculiarity,  viewed  as  a  practicd  sys- 
the  excellence  of  this  modd  have  made  it.   No  tenu    Here  it  stands  confessedly  done*    &adi 
in Avidud  has  equalled  the  normd  type  of  hu-  a  power  it  oodd  not  exert  ndeas  there  was  a 
manity ;  nor  has  the  whole  school  of  his  dis-  reality  both  in  Christ's  character  and  in  its 
ciples  collectively  attained  to  the  virtues  of  its  causal  rdation  to  ours.    He  must  have  had  a 
founder.    What  other  example  is  there  in  the  divine  life  in  himsdf,  and  have  been  the  source 
history  of  mankind  where  the  single  founder  of  of  a  similar  life  in  his  followers.  Other  founders 
a  school  has  been  able  to  hold  such  a  pre^mi-  of  religious  systems  are  teachers,  authors  of 
neuce  over  the  collective  attainments  of  all  his  institutions,  of  organizations;  or,  under  mythi- 
yarious  disciples  for  successive  ages  ?    If  hu-  cd  forms,  uiey  present  symbols  of  what  is  siqh 
man  nature  was  designed,  not  for  a  separate  posed  to  be  divine.    Not  one  of  them,  as  a  hu* 
and  independent  existence,  but  for  an  existence  toricd  personage,  holds  the  relation  of  a  vitd 
in  most  intimate  connection  with  Divinity ;  if  source,  or  even  of  a  prototype  of  all  that  he 
it  was  to  be  enlightened,  guided,  influenced,  expects  or  desires  to  see  produced  in  others, 
and  modded  by  tine  latter,  by  having  a  vital  EvenwhatHoseswasinhimsdf  wasnot  amat- 
and  uninterrupted  spiritud  union  witn  it,  and  ter  of  vitd  importance ;  littie  comparativdy 
finding  its  true  destination  and  well-being  ody  depended  on  that    He  was  not  in  liia  own  per- 
in  that  state,  a  life  not  ody  from  God,  but  in  son  the  standard  of  what  he  tan^t ;  much  less 
God,  then  there  is  nothing  that  exemplifies  all  was  his  spirit  the  source  of  relidon.  like  other 
this  in  Buoh  absolute  perfection  as  the  life  of  good  men,  he  pointed  to  somettdng  higher  and 
Jesus.    Here  we  behold  '*  the  Model  Man'*  in  better  than  himsdf.  But  Christ  was  himsdf  aU 
his  union  with  God — *'  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  that  he  wished  his  disdples  to  be :  and  the  repro- 
me.*'    If  Christ,  beside  all  his  other  redeeming  duotion  of  himself  in  them  individnaQy  b^  a  spir- 
acts,  has,  in  his  life  as  a  man,  exhibited  the  itud  energy  was  the  diiefdm  of  his  religion,  and 
Just  relations  between  humanity  and  Divimty  his  success  in  this  undertaking  is  its  chief  glory, 
by  keeping  them  dways  in  union  and  harmony,  ^-From  this  conception  of  Christianity,  and  of  its 
he  has  made  this  grand,  this  most  marvellous  founder,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  theoretical 
exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  human  nature  at  view,  let  us  advance  to  a  nistoricd  estimate  of 
large;  and  having  been  accomplished  once,  it  the  exdted  character  of  Christ    In  what  tight 
needs  not  to  be  repeated.    In  respect  to  the  did  he  view  himsdf  and  in  what  attitude  did 
fitting  time  or  place  for  such  an  exhibition,  it  he  present  himself  to  tiie  world  f    As  the  ex- 
may  not  be  becoming  for  mortals  to  attempt  to  dted  personage  in  whom  were  fulfilled  aU  the 
iudge.     But,  as  we  have  the  divine  method  predictions  of  the  andent  prophets  in  resoect 
efore  us,  it  is  neither  irreverent  nor  presump-  to  the  Mesdah ;  and  in  whom  was  realizea  in 
tuous  to  search  for  the  evidences  of  its  wisdom,  a  substantid  and  perfect  form  all  that  was 
If  it  is  an  event  to  occur  but  once,  it  would  shadowed  fortii  in  the  types  of  the  Jewish 
seem  naturd  that  it  shodd  take  place  in  some  ritud  and  law.    He  regarded  himself  as  the 
focd  point  of  the  world's  history.    That  it  great  ddiverer  of  his  nation,  toward  whom  dl 
diodd  succeed  a  period  of  the  highest  pagan  previous  history  had  pointed.    For  the  whde 
cdture,  so  as  to  show  what  mere  human  cul-  genwation  of  men  to  whom  he  appeared  he 
tnre  could  not  do ;  and  ^odd  make  its  ap-  professed  to  be  more  important  than  any  or  aU 
pearance  in  a  nation  the  most  favored  in  reelect  others.  Their  mord  diaracter  was  to  be  tested, 
to  religious  knowledge,  so  that  the  heavenly  and  their  find  state  decided,  by  the  reception  or 
plant  might  be  put  into  a  prepared  soil,  the  rejection  of  himsdf  as  their  spiritud  guide  and 
most  perfect  revelation  of  Qoa  be  made  to  Saviour.  Nay,  more,  for  all  men,  and  to  the  end 
those  who  dready  knew  most  of  Qod,  wodd  of  the  world,  this  pre&ninence  both  in  a  his- 
seem  to  be  both  reasonable  and  appropriate,  toricd  aild  mord  point  of  view  was  to  remain 
Inthis  way,  it  wodd  take  up  the  great  problem  thesame.    He  dauned,  in  diort^  to  be  the  one 
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themBeWes  dependent  on  the  anthoritf  of  the  trained  for  it.  Bia  public  ministry  was  as 
Kew  Testament  as  an  inspired  Tolnme,  andtiiat  markable  in  its  character  as  was  bis  priyate 
this  is  an  undae  assumption  in  a  historical  argu-  training  of  the  Twelve.  While  he  was  chiefly 
mentf  we  say  in  reply  that  we  make  no  such  as-  concerned  with  the  profoundest  troths,  and  the 
sumption.  We  tase  the  New  Testament  writ-  most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  priDciples; 
ings  in  this  case  for  just  what  they  are  found  to  his  manner  of  teaching  was  inimitably  nataral 
be  worth  as  historioil  documents.  Widving  all  and  simple,  growing  out  of  the  incidents  and 
discussion  in  respect  to  their  inspiration,  we  occurrences  of  life,  or  called  forth  by  qnestions 
have  good  reason  to  say  that  the  ^isUes  of  arising  from  them.  Whether  the  matter  was 
Paul,  the  writings  of  Luke,  and  the  Gospel  of  more  sublime  and  weighty,  or  the  manner  more 
John  have  paswd  the  ordeal  of  the  severest  ea^  and  simple,  it  were  difficult  to  say.  And 
historical  criticism,  and  that  Strauss  himself,  yet  most  of  his  teaching  was  preparatory  to 
the  most  destructive  of  all  the  biblical  critics,  something  more  complete  which  was  to  fbUow. 
while  he  fluctuates  in  regard  to  the  last,  admits  Prejudices  and  errors  which  hung  like  a  cloud 
substantially  the  historical  authority  of  the  two  upon  the  mind  were  broken  in  upon  by  de- 
former.  Letthewritingsof  these  three  authors  grees,  as  the  darkness  of  night  is  by  the  an- 
be  tried  by  the  same  rules  as  those  applied  to  preaching  morning.  Important  moral  truths 
other  historical  documents,  and  we  think  the  were  stated  in  their  most  elementary  principles 
oredibUity  of  tiieir  main  facts  will  be  called  in  in  a  living,  natural,  concrete  form.  Unwelcome 
question  by  no  well-informed  and  sober-minded  truths,  rdative  to  his  own  future  authority  and 
critic.  Their  inspiration  is  not  their  only  title  greatness,  were  more  or  less  veiled  in  tempo- 
to  being  received  as  historical  authority.  Even  rary  obscurity,  till  events  should  set  them  in  a 
occasional  errors  and  discrepancies  would  not  ne-  dear  light  Facts  not  vet  known,  or  events  near 
cessarily  destroy  their  authority,  any  more  than  at  hand,  if  they  would  too  much  startle  the 
those  found  in  Plato  and  Xenophon  destroy  the  mind  and  prematurely  excite  the  murderous 
credibility  of  these  writers  in  their  accounts  of  hostility  of  men,  were  hinted  at  enigmaticaJly 
Socrates.  If  it  be  conceded,  as  it  generally  is,  in  public,  and  then  more  tuMj  explained  to  the 
that  the  New  Testament  writings  above  named,  disciples  privately,  to  be  made  public  only  when 
whether  inspired  or  not,  are  in  tbe  main  genuine  the  proper  time  should  arrive.  The  crucifixion 
Bourcesof  historical  information,  then  the  view  and  the  resurrection  would  make  all  these 
which  we  present  of  Christianity  is  a  strictly  his-  things  plain.  Till  then,  no  small  part  of  Christ's 
torical  view,  and  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  teaching  was  necessarily  obscure.  His  particn- 
world  as  much  as  the  expeditions  of  Hannibal  lar  aim  evidently  was  not  merelv  to  convert 
or  Alexander. — ^With  this  explanation,  we  pro-  individual  men,  but  more  especially  to  prepare 
ceed.  In  respect  to  the  method  which  Christ  the  public  mind  for  the  days  of  Pentecost  and 
pursued  in  beginning  the  work  of  the  conver-  for  what  followed.  Never  was  a  plan  more  evi- 
sion  of  mankind,  we  observe  something  like  the  dent  than  that  observable  in  Christ^s  ministryas 
following.  On  entering  upon  his  public  minis-  introductory  to  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.  Bis 
try,  his  first  aim  was  to  impart  his  own  temper  teachings  were  morally  the  leaven  of  the  suc- 
and  spirit  to  a  few  others,  scattering  at  the  ceeding  age,  pervading  the  whole  mass  of  so- 
same  time  the  seeds  of  truth  among  the  people,  ciety. — ^Let  us  now  take  our  stand  among  the 
He  be^  by  eflecting  what  others  before  him  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  image 
had  failed  to  do,  by  improving  the  human  of  him  whose  glory  they  saw  as  that  of  the 
hearty  and  by  allying  it  to  himself  in  the  bonds  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  fail  of  ffrace  and 
of  holy  affection.  His  instructions  and  his  acts  truth,  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds.  His  mira- 
were  means  to  this  end.  Among  John's  dis-  cles,  such  signal  manifestations  of  divine  power 
ciples,  plain  and  simple-hearted  fishermen,  he  andlove,  had  not  faded  from  their  vision.  His  re- 
found  those  who  were  most  susceptible  of  pure  markable  discourses,  as  repeated  by  John,  whidi 
spiritual  ideas  and  spiritual  impressions.  By  made  the  multitude  exclaim, '*  Never  man  spake 
gradually  forming  their  hearts  to  true  piety  and  like  this  man,'*  were  treasured  up  as  a  predous 
virtue,  by  unfolding  to  them  the  nature  of  his  legacy  in  their  hearts.  The  scene  of  the  trans- 
spiritual  kingdom,  by  removing  their  ignorance,  figuration,  with  its  obscure  symbolical  import, 
by  correcting  their  misapprehensions,  by  over-  had  not  passed  from  tiieir  memories.  His  dark 
coming  their  prejudices,  by  elevating  them  sayings,  enigmatically  expressed  before  the  mul- 
into  his  own  region  of  moral  purity,  simpli-  titude,  but  confidentiidly  explained  to  the  dia- 
oity,  and  truth,  by  training  them  to  meek-  ciples,  respecting  his  decease  and  the  glory  that 
ness  and  humility,  and  at  the  same  time  to  should  follow  hu  resurrection,  were  receiving 
the  most  exalted  moral  heroism,  to  a  supreme  a  complete  elucidation  by  a  series  of  the  most 
regard  to  the  will  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  astonishing  facts.  Why  were  the  dejected  and 
to  an  unlimited  confidence  in  him  and  contempt  dispersed  disciples  now  assembled  together, 
of  the  world,  the  Divine  Teacher  moulded  the  buoyant  with  hope,  and  burning  with  fresh 
character  of  his  disciples  till  it  resemK-ed  his  zeal  ?  Had  not  something  occurred  to  produce 
own,  and  prepared  them  to  propagate  tne  same  this  change  ?  Could  the  scene  of  the  Pentecost 
spirit  ana  principles  in  all  the  world.  The  have  opened  if  the  resurrection  had  not  inter- 
apostolic  office  was  not  arbitrarily  conferred,  vened  between  that  and  the  crucifixion  f  Could 
but  was  given  to  those  who  had  been  sedulously  the  men«  whose  worldly  fortunes  and  lives  were 
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in  the  world.    The  same  oompassion  which  for  the  most  part  dominant;  andtheProtesiimt 
moved  Christ  to  deTote  his  life  to  the  salva-  period,  daring  which  Christendom  has   been 
tion  of  men,  prompted  his  followers  to  render  divided  into  two  great  parties,  and  the  anthont  j 
that  salvation  as  availing  to  all  their  fellow-  of  the  chnrch  over  the  state  has  been  gr^mtlj 
men  as  possible.    Wherever  a  Christian  went)  diminished.    Tbongh  the  2d  period  has  a  dara- 
Christ  was  preached,  and  the  faith  was  prop-  tion  ahont  four  times  as  great  as  either  of  the 
agated.    A  Christian  captive  was  sometimes  others,  in  their  relative  historical  importance 
the  means  of  converting  whole  commnnities  they  stand  nearly  on  a  level  with  each  other. — 
and  nations.     The  spirit  of  its  founder  ani-  The  j^rat  period  extends  to  the  year  811.     At 
mated  the  chnrch,  and  conversions  from  idol-  the  time  the  apostles  were  zealously  |»t>pagat- 
atry  were    rapidly  multiplied.     The  age  of  ing  the  faith,  the  age  of  classic  antiqoity  was 
Christ  and   of  his   apostles  is  the   turning  nearly  gone  by.    Neither  Greece  with  its  indi- 
point  in  the  world^s  history.     There  is  no  viduidity,  liberty,  and  intelligence,  nor  Kome 
other  epoch  of  equal  importance  in  itself  or  with  its  stem  rule  and  power  of  eonqnest,  had 
of  equal  influence  upon  mankind.    If  we  ask  furnished  any  thing  which  could  perpetvate  so- 
wbat  has  made  the  moral  history  of  the  world  cial  progress  and  preserve  nations  from  decay, 
gradual! V  improve  from  that  date,  no  cause  so  Unless  a  more  potent  conservative    element 
powerful  can  be  named  as  Christianity.    As  the  could  be  thrown  mto  society,  the  prospect  was 
industry  of  man  has  given  a  new  face  to  na-  that  all  nations  would  share  the  tote  of  the 
ture,  so  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  has  i^ven  a  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  every  period  of 
new  aspect  to  human  society.    Its  influence  is  great  civilization  being  followed  by  a  relapse 
BO  all-pervading  that  it  is  difficult  to  specify  into  barbarism.    Judaism,  which  was  never  de- 
particulars.    It  new  models  the  individual  mor-  signed  to  be  universal  or  perpetual,  bad  done 
ally,  and  elevates  him  intdlectually.    It  acts  its  work,  and  was  already  effete.    It  was  easy 
upon  the  family  in  modifying  and  ennobling  all  to  see,  within  a  very  short  time,  that  if  there 
its  relations.    The  wife  and  moUier  is  exalted  were  any  regenerative  power  which  could  arrest 
to  a  nobler  sphere,  and  her  position  of  newly  the  tendency  to  decay,  it  must  be  foand  in  the 
acquired  honor  enables  her  to  shed  a  most  be-  inspiring  youthful  enthusiasm  of  the  new  reli^ 
nign  influence  upon  the  family  and  upon  society,  gion.    Instead  of  the  prevailing  scepticism,  the 
The  husband  and  father  is  a  priest  in  his  house-  Christian  had  a  positive  faith*    Instead  of  limit- 
hold,  and  has  more  sacred  feelings  of  humanity  ing  his  views  to  a  mere  earthly  existence,  and 
and  tenderness  to  those  whose  ha^^^ness  and  living  after  none  but  selfish  principles,  he  lived 
fortunes  are  placed  at  his  disposal*   The  child,  for  another  world,  and  after  another's  will 
first  secured  against  infanticide,  then  elevated  as  His  character  and  fife  were  hereby  ennobled, 
a  moral  being,  and  educated  to  Christian  virtue,  He  knew  the  worth  of  the  human  sonl,  and 
makes  the  love  and  respect  of  parents  a  part  of  would  not  violate  its  obligations  nor  jeopard 
his  religion.  And  so  the  whole  domestic  relation  its  interests  to  please  men.    He  had  the  loftiest 
is  improved  and  sanctified  by  the  example  and  style  of  character,  and  was  capable  of  the  hi^ 
teachings  of  Jesus.    That  exaltation  of  nature  est  and  most  diflQcult  virtues.    Herein  lay  the 
which  blesses  the  individual  and  the  family  vigor  of  the  Christian  cause ;  and  the  want  of 
reaches  also  the  state,  and  teaches  it  to  respect  all  these  things  made  the  whole  fiibrio  of  the 
the  rights  and  to  seek  the  well-being  of  the  in-  Roman  empire  but  a  hollow  shell.   Hence  in  the 
dividual.    It  no  longer  makes  itself  the  end  and  protracted  struggle  of  three  centuries  between 
men  the  means,  as  in  ancient  pagan  times,  but  paganism  and  Christianity,  the  one  was  oontinu- 
18  itself  a  minister  to  man  as  a  social  being.    It  ally  sinking  while  the  other  was  steadily  rising, 
recognizes  the  rights  of  other  nations,  r^^ards  The  class  of  men  of  whose  existence  in  any 
itself  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  tne  inter-  political  relations  Trajan  needed  to  be  informed, 
ests  of  mankind,  and  acknowledges  a  higher  gave  character  to  the  whole  empire  nnder  Con- 
aim  than  its  own  selfish  purposes.    Though  the  stantine.    Within  i  of  a  century  after  the  death 
state  is  the  last  to  feel  the  direct  power  of  of  all  the  apostles  except  Jolm,  that  is,  at  the 
Christianity,  it  is  beginning  to  consider  itself  close  of  the  1st  century,  Christians  were  found 
commissioned  by  the  genius  of  Christianity  to  in  nearly  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
do  something  noble  as  well  as  just  for  the  whole  Mediterranean  sea,  especially  in  Asia  Minor, 
brotherhood  of  man. — ^It  remains  for  us  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  north  of  Africa.    In  the 
sketch  the  working  of  Christianity  from  the  next  two  centuries  not  only  did  diurches  be> 
time  of  its  establishment  to  the  present    This  come  numerous  in  all  these  countries,  but  they 
is  not  the  place  to  give  the  detaih  of  ecclesias-  sprang  up,  here  and  there,  in  nearly  all  the 
tical  history ;  and  yet  the  Influence  of  Chris-  otlier  provinces  of  the  empire.    During  this 
tianity  upon  the  world  cannot  be  portrayed  whole  period  Christianity  was  opposed,  some- 
without  mvolving  what  is  most  spiritual  and  times  by  unrestrained  popular  violence,  some- 
vital  in  the  history  of  the  church.    It  will  be  times  by  the  government,  and  sometiroee  by 
convenient  to  divide  Uie  Christian  age  into  three  men  of  learning.    After  the  destruction  of  Jera- 
periods:  the  early  period,  when  the  church  was  salem.  Christians  being  no  longer  confounded 
oppre»ed  and  persecuted,  reaching  to  the  time  with  the  Jews  by  the  emperors,  and  their  nnm- 
of  Constantino;   the  medinval  period,  when  bers  being  now  mainly  increased  by  converts 
the  church  was  recognized  as  catholic,  and  was  firom  paganism,   persecutions  were   directed 
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Tided  the  ohnroh,  and  sometiines  the  ohnroh  at  the  oommand  of  their  royal  leadersi  or  aa 
ruled  the  state;  but  never  were  both  kept  etrictlj  sabdned  enemiea  bj  authority  of  their  con- 
within  their  own  bounds.  We  have  only  to  querors.  The  bonks  of  the  Elbe  were  for  two 
look  into  the  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors  oenturies  wet  with  human  gore  by  such  oontesta 
and  the  acts  of  the  bishops  to  find  abundant  between  the  German  and  Slayonic  racesw  With 
evidence  on  this  point.  At  Ihe  beginning  of  a  population  so  introduoed  into  the  dhnrob,  it  is 
tiiis  period  the  imperial  court  at  Oonstantinople  not  strange  that  the  wild,  tumultuous  character 
exercised  a  most  decisive  influence  over  the  of  the  middle  ages  should  show  itself  as  much 
ehnrch.  Not  only  were  high  ecclesiastics  often  in  the  ohurch  as  in  the  state.  Herein  lies  the 
dependent  on  the  emperor,  and  subject  to  his  cause,  if  not  the  justification,  of  the  Boman 
will,  but  even  councils  were  awed  by  his  pres-  hierarchy.  The  concentrated  authority  of  all 
ence.  At  a  later  period,  and  in  the  Wesl^  the  Christendom,  backed  by  the  awful  sanctions  of 
head  of  the  church  exercised  authority  over  all  religion,  was,  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  tho  age, 
Christian  states.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  hold  theee  fierce 
where  there  is  such  a  union  of  the  dvil  and  ecde-  spirits  in  check.  Certainly  in  the  first  half  of 
siastiofd  power,  the  one  or  the  other  must  rule,  tnis  long  period  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
There  must  be  a  last  resort  in  all  cases  of  colli-  were  indebted  in  no  small  degree  to  the  church 
sion.  Thus,  under  Constantino,  the  church  ob-  for  the  order  that  prevailed  in  society.  Many 
tained  protection  and  support,  but  in  many  cases  other  causes,  indeed,  codperated  to  elevate 
at  the  expense  of  its  independence.  It  rose  the  hierarchy,  and  to  complete  its  organization, 
politically  and  sunk  morally  at  the  same  time.  The  church,  which  in  the  time  of  toe  earliest 
Piety  and  learning  and  missionary  zeal  retired  heresies  and  of  the  persecutions  strove  after 
more  and  more  to  the  desert.  Ambition  both  nnity  through  the  bishops  and  through  synods, 
in  church  and  state  was  renounced  by  the  more  became  in  a  higher  degree  a  united  catholic 
devout,  that  in  a  life  of  meditation  and  prayer,  diuroh  nnder  the  influence  of  Constantino  and 
and  of  poverty,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  of  the  general  councils.  Its  organization  more 
they  might  live  only  for  the  world  to  come,  and  and  more  resembled  that  of  the  empire.  Sin- 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind.  Many  gle  churches  governed  by  their  bishops,  the 
of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  early  ohurcn  churches  of  a  province  governed  by  synods  and 
chose  uiis  mode  of  life.  In  after  times  monas-  metropolitans,  and  whole  countries  governed  as 
ticism  wore  a  very  different  aspect.  The  popu-  patriarchates,  all  seemed  to  imply  the  highest 
lation  of  Christendom  underwent  great  changes  unity  in  a  single  head  similar  to  that  of  the 
during  the  period  introduced  by  Constantino  empire.  But  sJl  these  parts  of  a  general  oi^gan- 
and  dosed  by  Charlemagne.  While  paganism  ization  were  not  equally  complete.  The  hier- 
was  completely  extinguished,  and  Christianity  archical  system  was  somewhat  variable.  In 
was  carried  into  Persia  and  even  to  India  and  after  times  some  things  were  retained,  some 
Abyaainia,  there  arose  a  Mohammedan  power  went  into  disuse,  and  some  received  father  de- 
in  Arabia  which  blotted  out  Christianity  from  velopment.  The  unity  of  the  church  was  weak- 
the  map  of  Asia  and  Africa,  of  the  eastern  ened  by  the  jealousy  between  the  eastern  and 
church  left  but  feeble  remains  in  Greece  and  western  churches,  and  between  the  Greek  patri- 
Constantinople,seizednponapartof  Spain,  and  arch  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  bishop  of 
tiireatened  France,  and  indeed  all  the  borders  Rome  was  in  the  old  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
of  the  empire  except  the  northern.  Still  more  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  new.  The 
were  the  fortunes  of  Christendom  affected  from  one  capit^  had  antiquity  on  its  side,  the  other  the 
another  quarter.  The  German  races,  a  more  presence  of  the  Christian  emperor  and  his  court, 
vigorous  stock,  subdued  the  degenerate  and  When  the  division  of  the  empire  took  place, 
feeble  inhabitants  of  the  empire.  The  andent  and  especially  when  the  western  empire  fell 
Christianity  was  almost  obliterated,  and  the  and  a  new  Christian  empire  was  established  in 
loose  nominal  Christianity  of  Visigoths,  Ostro-  the  West  by  the  Carlovingians,  the  way  was 
goths,  Vandals,  and  Burgundians  swept  mur-  prepared  for  the  complete  separation  ot  the 
deronisly  over  the  south  and  west  of  Europe.  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  in  the  course 
Afterward  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  and  other  of  time  ensued.  The  new  Christian  or  Geiman 
German  tribes,  oame  nominally  into  the  pale  of  empire,  called  also  the  sacred  Roman  empire, 
Christendom,  regenerating  and  invigorating  it  increased  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in 
politioally,  but  pouring  into  the  church  a  semi*  many  important  respects,  but  was  a  check  in 
oarbarons  population  which  it  required  centuries  other  respects.  The  temporal  power  and  an- 
to  subdue  and  civilize.  The  ohurch  had  enough  thority  of  the  pope  were  m  general  increased, 
to  do  to  manage  tiie  half-heathen  population  but  his  influence  over  the  clergy  in  Germany 
which  was  thus  poured  into  its  own  bosom.  Its  was  thereby,  in  point  of  fact,  restricted.  Both 
missionary  work  was  almost  necessarily  limited  the  German  church  and  the  Galilean,  in  tho 
to  its  own  borders.  In  the  oonversion  of  these  course  of  time,  had  a  more  or  less  national  char* 
tribes,  the  monks  of  Ireland,  England,  and  tiie  acter,  supported  by  the  emperor  of  Germany 
east  of  France,  had  shown  great  zeal,  and  in  and  the  king  of  France,  who  often  arrayed 
prosecuting  their  woric  a  large  number  nobly  sa-  themselves  in  opposition  to  Rome,  This  was 
crificed  their  lives.  But  too  many  among  these  the  great  contest  which  lasted  for  oenturioe^ 
German  tribes  were  converted  either  as  soldiers  From  the  8th  century  to  the  11th,  the  foonda- 
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^odesiaBtioal  sjsiem,  and  this  oontroyersy  led  the  chnrcli  and  state  were  in  tbe  16th  oentarx, 
bjr  degrees  to  a  questioning,  and  finally  to  a  a  reformation  in  religion  conld  not  take  place 
denial  of  the  system  itself.  Both  the  reformers  without  political  convulsions.  Not  only  were 
insisted  on  removing  from  the  church  whatever  the  Swiss  cantons  and  tlie  German  states,  eq>e* 
doctrines  and  principles  were  without  fonnda-  cially  the  northern  and  western,  immediately 
tion  in  the  Bible.  They  came  independently  to  affected  by  the  religious  change,  out  the  polit- 
the  same  conclusion  in  this  respect,  and  were  ical  rights  of  Protestants  in  general  were  loo^^ 
thus  accidentally  united  in  their  opposition  to  and  fiercely  contested,  and  were  conceded  only 
the  papacy.  But  in  their  positive  construction  after  the  desolations  of  a  80  years'  religions 
of  Christianity  they  represented  different  ten-  war.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Protestants 
dencies.  Luther  was  more  mystical,  and  al-  were,  in  respect  to  political  rights,  put  on  an 
lowed  of  more  historical  development  in  the  equal  footing  with  Catholics.— up  to  the  time 
church.  Zwiugli  and  his  followers  had  less  of  the  reformation  there  had  always  been  Prot- 
feeling,  less  ima^ation,  less  love  of  mystery,  estant  elements  in  the  Catholic  diurch.  Kow 
and  represented  rather  the  philosophic  aud  ra-  these  were  drained  off.  The  last  appearance 
tionalistic  tendency  in  religion.  The  terms  mys-  of  any  thing  kindred  to  Protestantism  was  in 
tical  and  rationalistic  are  here  used  in  a  good  the  Jansenists,  and  that  was  suppressed.  The 
sense.  Nothing  was  better  adapted  to  bring  council  of  Trent  established  by  its  decrees  an 
out  the  peculiarities  of  both  orders  of  mind  and  authoritative  rule  of  the  Catholic  faith,  confirm- 
tvpes  of  theology  than  the  question  of  the  eu-  ing,  though  in  very  general  terms,  the  mediseval 
charist.  WLUe  both  rejected  the  Catholic  doc-  theology,  condemning  Protestantism,  and  cor- 
trine  of  transubstantiation  as  unscriptural  and  recting  some  abuses  no  longer  tolerable.  It 
unreasonable,  Luther  adopted  a  theory,  some-  was  the  province  of  Jesuitism  to  make  up  foi 
what  inaccurately  termed  consubstantiation,  as  the  loss  sustained  by  the  separation  of  the  Protr 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  as  that  which  he  estants  from  the  church  by  new  oonqnests  to 
rejected;  while  Zwingli  stripped  the  whole  sub-  the  faith  in  heathen  lands.  By  the  missions  ci 
ject  of  its  mystery,  and  exhibited  it  as  a  plain  the  Jesuits  many  converts  were  won  in  China, 
and  simple  emblematical  rite,  Just  as  it  is  now  Japan,  India,  and  America.  At  home,  in  Cath- 
yiewed  by  most  Protestant  denominations  in  this  olic  countries,  they  have  been  a  kind  of  standing 
country.  The  appearance  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  army  of  the  church.  As  they  were  very  active 
and  his  powerful  metaphysical  genius,  gave  a  and  influential  in  the  council  of  Trent  through 
decidedly  metaphysical  and  logi(^  cast  to  the  Laynez,  the  general  of  their  order,  and  as  their 
theology  of  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  church,  principles,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  were 
thereby  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  the  Luther-  the  principles  by  which  the  church  was  main- 
an  church.  The  Loci  of  Melanohthon  and  tiie  tained  agmnst  Protestantism  at  home,  and  chief- 
*^  Institutes*'  of  Calvin,  the  most  celebrated  Prot-  ly  extended  by  means  of  missions  aoroad,  it  is 
estant  theological  productions  of  the  age,  favor-  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  up  to  the  time  of 
ably  represent  the  ground  type,  as  the  Germans  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1778,  they  were 
would  say,  of  the  theology  of  the  two  confes-  the  true  exponents  of  the  spirit  that  ruled  in 
nons.  Perhaps,  in  the  more  logical  character  the  Catholic  church  of  that  age.  Tliey  were 
of  the  Reformed  churches,  as  distinguished  from  sacrificed  to  expediency,  and  were  restored  on 
the  Lutheran,  the  reason  predominating  over  the  a  change  of  circumstances.  But  owing  to  the 
feelings,  is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  their  greater  continued  operation  of  those  causes,  in  a  great- 
individuality  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  greater  er  or  less  degree,  which  led  to  their  sappresdon, 
diversity  of  creeds  in  different  cities  of  Switzer-  the  nominal  restoration  of  the  order  does  not 
land,  and  in  different  countries  of  Europe.  The  place  it  where  it  was  before. — ^The  Lutiieran 
fact  is  unquestionable  that  the  Lutheran  church  church  has  felt  the  influence  of  time  still  more 
was  much  more  homogeneous  and  united  than  than  the  Catholic*  In  the  controversy  between 
the  Reformed.  In  general  the  south  of  Europe  Luther  and  Erasmus  on  the  liberty  of  the  will, 
remained  Catholic,  while  the  north  became  the  former  carried  his  church  with  him ;  but 
I^testant ;  and  of  Protestant  countries,  Switz-  on  the  mind  of  Melanchthon  and  some  others  tbe 
erland  and  the  west  were  Reformed,  while  the  arguments  of  Erasmus  made  a  deep  impression. 
east,  that  is,  the  most  of  Germany  and  Denmark,  Before  his  death,  Melanchthon,  no  longer  re- 
Sweden  and  Norway,  were  Lutheran.  The  strained  by  Luther,  who  was  now  deceased,  pnt 
Genevan  church  was  the  model  for  France,  forth  views  on  this  subject  quite  at  varianoe 
Holland,  Scotland,  and  in  part  for  England,  and  with  those  held  by  Luther,  and  the  Lutheran 
consequently  for  North  America.  In  the  opin-  church  foUowedMelanchthon  rather  than  Luther. 
ion  of  many  Lutheran  writers,  the  prominence  Since  the  days  of  the  reformers,  the  principal 
given  to  the  understanding  over  the  religious  controversies  of  the  Lutheran  church  have 
sentiment  in  the  Reformed  church  is  the  reason  turned  on  the  question  whether  the  reforma- 
why  Socinianism  flourishes  so  much  more  in  tion  should  be  further  developed  and  com- 
that  church  than  in  their  own.  The  Reformed  pleted,  or  whether  it  shall  be  considered  as 
theologians,  in  turn,  find  in  the  mysticism  of  the  naving  received  its  completion  and  fixed  char- 
Lutheran  theology  the  cause  of  that  revulsion  acter  from  Luther.  This  question  has  never 
of  which  rationalism  is  the  result  We  leave  been  settled  for  the  whole  Lutheran  church, 
these  p<nntB  for  others  to  decide.    United  as  but  the  two  parties,  taking  oppoate  Bide%  have 
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Snflaence  in  the  literary  world.     The  remon*  oeive  of  a  Sootohman  as  a  Lntfaeran,  ^ther  ia 
strants  became  more  and  more  latitadinarian  in  his  theology  or  in  his  ideas  of  religion.    The 
their  views,  and  verged  toward  Sodnianism  far  Soottish  chorch  has  maintained  much  of  its 
more  than  toward  Oalvinism.    The  Reformed  original  character  through  all  the  changing 
churah  in  Holland,  though  softened  in  the  tone  scenes  of  its  history.    It  could  neither  be  terri* 
of  its  theology,  has  undergone  much  less  change  fied  by  the  Stuarts,  nor  bribed  by  pecuniary 
in  its  faith  than  the  Swiss  or  the  German  church,  rewards  or  honors.    The  present  f'ree  chnrch 
— ^In  England  the  doctrines  of  the  Swiss  reform*  of  Scotland  is  but  a  single  specimen  of  the  spirit 
ers  have  had  a  peculiar  fortune,  owing  partly  to  and  courage  with  which  it  has  always  been 
politica],  and  partly  to  other  causes.    The  atti-  accustomed  to  face  difficulties  and  dangers.  The 
tnde  of  Henry  YIIL  toward  Luther  was  unfa-  tendency  to  unbelief  manifested  in  Edinburgh 
Yorable  to  the  introduction  of  Lutheranism  into  a  generation  ago  was  happily  arrested  by  Chal- 
England.   Distinguished  theologians  from  Stras-  mers,  who  was  an  ornament  and  a  bulwark  of 
bourg  sympathizing  with  the  Swiss  reformers,  his  church. — ^Though  scarcely  any  church  of 
of  whom  Bncer  and  Peter  Martyr  are  most  western  Europe  is  without  its  representatives  in 
known,  were  employed  to  aid  Oranmer  in  car-  the  United  States,  the  great  bulk  of  the  early 
rying  forward  the  work  of  reformation  under  emigrants  to  this  country  belonged  to  some 
Edward  YI.    Mary's  troubled  reign  followed,  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Reformed 
English  Protestants  fled  to  the  continent,  where  church.    Nearly  all  these  churches  have  under- 
they  became  acquainted  with  Oalvin  and  the  gone  some  modifications  in  this  country,  more 
spirit  of  the  reformation  introduced  by  hun.  perceptible,  perhaps,  to  Europeans  than  to  our- 
On  Elizabeth^s  accession  to  the  throne,  the  selves.    It  is  a  common  remark  of  intelligent 
reformation,  begun  by  Edward,  was  carried  foreigners,  that  with   all   the   diversities  of 
through  mainly  on  tiie  principles  of  the  Re-  Christian  sects  among  us,  there  is  a  general  re- 
fbrmed  church  in  respect  to  doctrines,  but  mod-  semblance,  apparently  growing  out  of  the  en- 
ified  by  Lutheran  principles  in  respect  to  ecde-  tire  freedom  of  religious  development  in  our 
siastical  organization  and  the  ritual.    Not  tiiat  country.    An  ardent  love  of  religious  liberty, 
the  Lutheran  church  government  and  liturgy  shared  by  all  Christian  denominations  in  corn- 
were  copied,  but  tihat  Luther's  theory,  in  reffl>ect  mon,  a  freedom  from  all  entanglements  with 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  andent  noGiges  of  the  the  state,  and  a  strong  aversion  to  the  union 
church  might  be  retained,  was  adopted.    The  of  church  and  state,  distinguish  American  Ghris* 
diurch  of  England  merely  retained  a  little  tians,  and  separate  them  widely  from  those 
more  both  of  the  liturgy  and  of  the  govern-  of  any  other  country.    Hence,  with  all  the  di- 
ment  of  the  Oatholic  church  than  the  Lu-  versities  of  creeds  and  forms  of  worship,  there 
theran  church  did.    It  may  be  said  in  general  is  not  only  a  very  catholic  spirit,  but  a  marked 
terms  that  the  Anglican  chnrch  is   eclectic,  sentiment  of  Ohristian  union,  showing  itself  in 
combining  Oalvinistio,  Lutheran,  and  Catho-  harmonious  action  in  cities  and  towns  where 
lie  elements,  while  the  Puritans  of  England  different  commimions  are  thrown  together,  and 
adhered  more  strictly  to  the  Reformed  church,  in  formal  cooperation  in  societies  of  Christian 
In  England  the  history  of  Christianity  and  benevolence.    The  relative  position  of  the  va- 
the  history  of  the  government  are  so  con-  rious  Christian  denominations  in  this  country 
nected  that  the  one  cannot  be  understood  apart  has  greatly  changed  during  the  nast  century, 
from  the  other.    High  churohism  and  toryism  The  orthodox  Congregaticmalists,  less  predomi- 
go  hand  in  hand,  while  the  moderate  party  and  nant  in  New  England   than  formerly,  have 
the  dissenters  favor  the  progress  of  liberty,  spread  by  emigration  into  the  western  and 
England,  too,  has  had  its  crisis  of  unbelief.    The  some  of  the  middle  states.    They  now  oonsti- 
English  deists  exerted  great  influence  both  in  tute  but  one  branch  of  the  old  church,  the 
their  own  country  and  in  other  countries  of  Unitarians  constituting  the  other  and   more 
Europe.  But  in  no  country  has  the  church  been  rationalistic  branch.    Indeed  the  theology  of 
truer  to  herself  in  the  defence  of  Christianity  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England  is  never 
than  in  England.    More  eminent,  perhaps,  in  an-  so  perfectly  settled  as  that  of  some  other  de- 
tlquarian  than  in  biblical  learning,  she  presents  a  nominations.     Every  half  century  and  every 
body  of  Christian  literature  which,  as  a  whole,  important  locality  has  had  its  school  of  theolo- 
wiU  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  gy.    This  is  not  said  in  reproach.    It  is  the 
country.    The  bishops  of  England  have,  in  this  natural  and  necessary  result  of  giving  to  the 
respect,  been  outdone  by  the  prelates  of  no  intellect  so  great  prominence  in  religion.    The 
other  church. — Nowhere  have  the  prindples  same  cause  not  only  prevents  a"deadortho- 
of  the  Genevan  church  been  carried  out  more  doxy,"  a  stagnation  m  theology,  but  makes 
folly  than  in  Scotland.    EJiox  not  only  knew  them  a  highly  intellectual  and  enlightened  body 
Calvin  and  his  followers  intimately,  but  deeply  of  Christians,  the  best  friends  of  Teaming  and 
sympathized  with  them.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  of  education  in  general.     The  Presbyterians^ 
by  nature  and  by  temperament  as  well  as  by  having  settled  at  first  in  the  middle  and  south- 
conviction  ;  and  the  Soottish  character  in  gen-  ern  states,  consisting  mostly  of  emigrants  from 
er^  with  its  metaphysical  tendencies,  seems  to  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  seem  also  to 
be  adapted  to  that  type  of  theology  and  that  have,  in  some  degree,  a  local  habitation.    The 
form  of  religion.    It  would  be  difficult  to  con-  bulk  of  their  population  and  their  strength  ia 
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the  restilt  of  transitory  pnssions,  not  of  the  sys-  ity,  deistioally  denybg  whatever  is  snpemat-' 

tern  of  government  by  which  the  country  is  nral,  has  been  already  overcome.    Nowhere, 

mled.    Here,  the  very  conservatism  which  in  daring  the  whole  history  of  the  church,  has  the 

the  old  world  has  made  her  so  many  enemies,  defence  of  Christianity  been  conducted  with 

is  claimed  as  a  title  to  respect,  in  view  of  the  such  critical  learning  and  philosophic  power  as 

necessity  of  vigorous  principles  to  counteract  in  Gennany,  by  the  great  theologians  of  the 

tiie  impetuous  rush  of  unrestrained  political  present  century.    Such  a  historical  groundwoiic 

freedom,  and  the  often  erratic  intellectuaJity  ofChristianitv  as  Neanderhas  represented  to  the 

of  a  transitional  and  protesting  age.    In  the  world  in  his  history  of  the  churcli,  it  is  vain  to 

United  States  the  progress  of  the  Roman  Gath*  look  for  in  any  former  age.    Indeed,  history 

olio  church  is  evinced  by  the  large  army  of  now,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  is  the  impreg- 

ecclesiastics  who  have  graduaUy  spread  from  nable  fortress  within  which  Christianity  is  se- 

the  solitary  cathedrd  in  Baltimore,  where  Car-  curely  intrenched.    All  the  lines  of  phiiosophio 

roll  exercised  episcopal  functions,  to  the  most  history  now  converge  in  Christianity.      Will 

distant  parts  of  the  land ;  by  the  numerous  the  influence  of  sects  and  parties  destroy  the  ef- 

churches,  schools,  convents,  asylums,  and  hos-  ficacy  of  Christianity  f  In  respect  to  these,  ^ere 

Eitals,  that  she  has  everywhere  erected ;  by  is  not  only  change  but  progress.  It  has  become 
er  incessant  labors  among  the  great  mass  of  a  pretty  generally  received  opinion  among  the 
emigrants  who  are  sent  to  her  door  by  the  leading  men  of  all  sects,  that  the  whole  truth  is 
policy  of  European  governments ;  by  the  fre-  to  be  found  in  none  of  them ;  that  each  is 
quent  accessions  to  her  ranks  from  the  strictest  working  out  some  problem,  more  or  less  im- 
anti- Catholic  communions;  and  by  the  first  portant,  to  be  adopted  ultimately  by  nil ;  that  a 
fruits  of  a  Catholic  literature  which  is  believed  more  comprehensive  view  of  Christianity  will 
to  promise  largely  for  the  future. — ^We  cannot  be  possible  after  the  good  and  evil  in  every  sys- 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  religious  bodies  tem  have  distinctly  made  themselves  apparent 
in  tibis  country,  our  object  being  not  to  to  the  whole  world.  The  greatest  men  of  the 
sketch  their  history,  but  merely  to  illustrate  age  are  already  striving  more  philosophically 
the  spirit  of  American  Christianity  by  a  few*  and  more  sati^actorily  to  answer  the  funda- 
examples. — What  conclusion  in  respect  to  the  mental  question,  *^How  is  Christianity  to  be 
future  can  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  conceived  of  as  a  whole  V^  The  old  theological 
past?  Has  Christianity  a  prospect  of  perpetuity  conceptions  of  it  are  found  to  be  inadequate  in 
and  increase,  or  is  it  threatened  with  decay  ?  many  particulars,  chiefly  by  defect  The  theo- 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Christianity  is  not  logians  were  at  fault  sometimes  in  their  meta- 
wholly  limited  to  the  church.  Many  elements  physics,  sometimes  in  their  criticism  and  inters 
of  its  power  are  felt  elsewhere.  The  philosophy  pretation  of  the  Bible.  Christianity  is  many- 
of  government  at  the  present  day  is  preemi-  sided.  The  old  theological  systems  were,  all  of 
nently  Christian.  Tlie  theory  of  human  rights  them,  more  or  less  one-sided.  One  aspect  of 
and  of  social  progress  differs  from  ancient  theo-  this  great  subject,  it  would  seem,  was  supposed 
ries  in  having  a  Christian  basis.  The  literature  to  comprehend  the  whole.  A  broader  and 
of  the  civilized  world  is  more  and  more  a  Chris-  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  was 
tian  literature.  A  Christian  philanthropy  is  demanded.  The  accumulations  of  learning  made 
breathed  into  poetry  and  romance,  as  well  as  into  during  many  generations  needed  to  be  more  ex- 
social  and  political  life,  more  than  in  any  former  actly  analyzed  and  more  carefully  tested,  and 
age.  The  public  sentiment  is  deeply  imbued  then  classified  on  a  much  broader  scale.  All 
with  the  principles  of  a  Christian  civilization,  the  approximations  that  had  been  made  toward 
Christian  nations  and  races  of  men  are  the  do-  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
minant  nations  and  races  of  the  earth.  Christian  subject  were  to  be  studied  with  reference  to  a 
civilization,  at  this  moment,  more  than  ever  be-  still  greater  enlargement  It  is  the  manifest 
fore,  seems  destined  to  spread  overall  Asia,  Af-  tendency  of  the  public  mind  in  this  direction 
rica,  and  the  islands  of  the  great  oceans.  The  that  distinguishes  the  present  age.  There  is  a 
paganism  of  the  world  is  evidently  to  share  the  reaching  after  a  universal  and  complete  Chris^ 
fate  of  the  paganism  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  to  tianity,  that  is,  the  true  historical  Christianity, 
fade  away  before  Christianity,  and  become  a  not  the  limited,  partial  Christianity  of  a  particn- 
mere  matter  of  history.  Is  it  probable  that  in  lar  school.  Almost  every  party  shows  a  dispe- 
Christendom  itself  Christianity  will  be  compelled  sition  to  appropriate  whatever  of  truth  or  of 
to  yield  to  philosophical  scepticism  ?  Never  did  excellence  may  be  found  in  any  other  party.  All 
Christianity  stand  stronger  in  England  than  after  seem  to  be  aiming  at  a  wider  grasp  of  Chris- 
its  contest  with  deism.    Never  did  the  philoso-  tianitv  as  a  whole. 

phic  mind  of  France  grasp  it  with  more  power        CmilSTIANS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose 

than  after  atheism  had  spent  all  its  force,  in  the  United  States  near  the  beginning  of  the 

Thereprobably  was  never  a  time  nor  a  country  in  present  century.     At  their  organization  they 

which  a  historical  Christianity  could  be  main-  adopted  the  appellatitm  Christians  as  their  only 

tained  against  the  fiercest  assaults  of  a  sceptical  name,  declared  Uie  Bible  their  only  authority- 

philosophy  with  such  a  convincing  power  as  In  tive  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  extended 

Germany  at  this  time.    That  false  rationalism  their  fellowship  to  all  Christiana,  irrespective 

which  is  easentiaUy  at  yorianoe  with  Christian-  of  creed  or  party.    They  originated  simnltane- 
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pendent  relation,  and  still  preaeire  it^  nnder  tiansoam,  and  a  battery,  contains  a  Danish  and 

the  British  gpyemment  an  Engli^  church,  and  a  hank,  and  is  the  chief 

GHRISTIANSAND,  a  seaport  town  and  proT-  entrepot  of  commerce  with  Copenhagen.    It  i^ 

ince  in  the  soaUiem  part  of  Norway.    TheproT-  the  seat  of  government  of  tiie  Daniah  Weet 

inoe  borders  on  the  Skager  Back  imd  the  iSforth  Indies. 

sea ;  areaabout  15,000 sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 244^-  OHRISTIAKSUND,  a  seaport  town  of  Kor- 

418.    It  is  fertile,  prodndDgmany  oattie ;  and  way,  in  the  province  of  JDrontheim,  situated  apon 

the  fisheries  are  valnable.    There  are  also  rich  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  abont  180  m.  W.  by 

iron  mines.    Much  timber  is  cut  still,  and  is  S.  from  Drontheim,  at  the  month  of  the  Thin^e 

exported  from  Ohristiansand,  the  capital  of  fiord ;  lat  es""  10'  N. ;  pop.  4,700.    It  is  boilt 

the  province. — ^The  town  is  well  situated  npon  upon  8  islands,  Kirkland,  Nordland,  and  Inland, 

a  deep  fiord    called   TopdahPs   fiord,  which  which  endoee  a  singularly  pretty  harbor,  in 

makes  into  the  land  from  the  Skager  Back,  a  form  almost  circular.    The  view  of  the  town 

few  miles  K  of  the  Lindesnfts,  or  South  cape  is  completely  shut  off  on  the  seaward  side.    The 

of  Norway ;  kt.  68^  8'  A!'  N.,  Iod^.  8^  A!  9"  houses,  uniformly  red  and  of  wood,  are  grouped 

£. ;  pop.   in  1856,  9,520.     The  situation   is  together  in  much  picturesque  disorder.   In  1863, 

highly  picturesque.     The  town  wears  much  102  vessels  (9,081  tons)  entered  the  port,  aro 

of  its  primitive  aspect;  the  houses  are  chiefly  117  (10,122  tons)  cleared.    The  place  is  thriv- 

of  wood,  and  ornamented  with  gardens.    It  is  ing,  the  trade  bdus  chiefly  in  cured  fish  (ood\ 

the  residence  of  the  stift-amtman,  or  govern-  which  is  exported  hence  to  Spain  and  the  Med- 

or  of  the  province,  and  of  a  bishop.    The  ca-  iteiranean,  also  to  the  West  Ladia  islands.    It 

thedral,  a  Gotiiic  structure  of  gray  stone,  is  was  founded  in  1^84^  by  Ohristian  ^^L  of  Den* 

only  second  in  size  and  interest  to  that  of  Dront-  mark. 

heim.    It  appears  to  be  not  a  remarkably  thriv-  OHBISTINA,  queen  of  Spain.    See  Mabia 

ing  place;    the  population  has  increased  but  Christina. 

2,000  in  20  years.  Ship-building  has  been  the  OHBISTINA,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  only 
leading  branch  of  industry.  Timber  is  a  prin-  legitimate  child  of  Gustavua  Adolphus  who 
cipal  export,  with  salt  fish,  and  a  great  quan-  survived  infimcy,  bom  in  Stodcholm,  Dee.  8, 
tity  of  lobsters,  which  are  sent  to  London.  The  1626,  died  in  Bome,  April  19, 1689.  Her  moth- 
number  of  small  vessels  employed  in  trade  is  er,  the  princess  Mana  Eleonor  of  Branden- 
very  considerable.  In  1868  no  less  than  827  burg,  had  already  given  birth  to  a  daughter, 
vessels,  measuring  89,898  tons,  arrived  in  port^  named  also  in  baptism  Christina.  This  infant 
and  841  of  89,678  tons  cleared.  The  town  is  lived  but  a  few  months,  and  its  motJier  gave 
defended  by  a  fortress  at  the  entrance  to  the  the  same  name  to  the  new-bom  child.  Chris- 
harbor,  on  the  island  of  Odder6.  The  port  is  tina  was  but  6  years  of  age  when  her  fsPther 
firozen  about  4  months  in  the  year.  died  at  Ltitzen,  and  she  was  not  destined  to  en- 

OHBISTIANSTAD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  cap-  Joy  the  tender  training  of  a  mother.    Alter  the 

ital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  about  870  death  of  her  &ther,  she  was  early  separated 

m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Stockholm ;  pop.  of  the  province  ftoxa  the  sorrow-stricken  widow,  and  sent  to  be 

in  1846, 177,767,  in  1850, 189,627,  and  in  1866,  educated  under  the  eye  of  her  aunt,  the  princess 

196,122;   pop.  of  the  city  about  6,000.    The  Catharine,  sister  of  Gustavus  and  consort  of  ^e 

town  is  built  upon  a  little  promontory  in  a  count  palatine  John  Casimir.     She  remained 

lake,  formed  by  the  Helge-a,  14  m.  from  its  under  this  guardianship  until  the  death  of  her 

port  on  the*  Baltic.  It  was  founded  by  Christian  aunt  in  1688.    Her  father  had  evinced  absolnte 

iV.  of  Denmark  in  1614,  the  southern  part  of  confidence  in  the  princess  Catharine ;  but,  nev- 

Sweden  being  at  that  time  a  Danish  possession,  ertheless,  the  younff  queen^s  early  education 

It  is  fortified.    The  place  suffered  much  during  does  not  appear  to  have  been  Judicious  or  ef- 

the  frequent  wars  between  Sweden  and  Den-  fective.    The  palatine  court  rather  sought  its 

mark.     In  1678  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  own  aggrandizement    The  son  of  the  pnncess, 

Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  during  his  contest  witli  Charles   Gustavus,  afterward  Charles   X.  of 

Christian  Y.  of  Denmark.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1710  Sweden,  was  betrothed  to  Christina  during  this 

and  1748.  The  modem  town  has  a  goodaroect  guardianship.    "I  gave  this  promise,*'  sud  the 

The  ibfwu>-A««  (crown-house),  on  the  N.  siae  of  queen  in  later  years,  '^at  a  time  when  I  had 

the  great  square,  for  government  and  garrison  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  a  peasant*s  farmyu^ 

purposes,  a  single  large  church  of  tne  year  much  less  of  mv  own  person."   Meanwhile,  she 

1628,  a  lazaretto,  a  theatre,  school  houses,  are  was  educated  also  in  deep  distrust  of  the  guar* 

amon^  the  principal  buildings.     In  the  envi-  dians  appointed  by  the  diet  to  have  charge  of  her 

rons  IS  a  prison  with  92  cells.    The  name  of  youth,  and  to  govem  the  kingdom  during  her 

the  port  of  Christianstad,  upon  the  Baltic,  is  minority.    Her  early  letters  abundantiy  prove 

Ahus ;  the  harbor  of  which  is  open,  but  toler-  that  at  this  time  she  had  iittie  confidence  in 

ably  safe.    The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Ltlbeck,  those  whom  she  afterward  so  much  revered — > 

Kussia,  Denmark,  and  England.    Much  domes-  those  "honor-clad  old  men,"  as  she  came  to 

tic  brandy  is  sent  to  Stocknolm.  style  them.    In  1686  the  diet  declared  its  opin- 

CHRISTIANSTED,  capital  of  the  Danish  ion  concerning  the  mode  of  educating  the  young 

island  of  St.  Croix,  West  Indies ;  pop.  6,500.  queen.    Christina  herself  relates  that  her  father 

It  has  a  good  harbor,  defended  by  f^ort  Chris-  had  ordered  that  she  should  receive  a  "maaou* 
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command  the  army  in  order  to  rid  herself  of  his  na  invited  learned  men  to  her  court  from  every 

importunate  courtship.    He  laid  vigorous  siege  quarter  of  Europe.    They  came  in  crowds,  and 

to  rrague,  and  carried  on  his  approaches  with  dedicated  their  works  in  all  the  elegance  of 

such  determination  that  the  place  must  soon  Latin  phraseology  to  the  queen.    Among  the 

have  ftdlen,  had  not  the  emperor,  dreading  this  number,  Descartes  was  with  the  young  80Ter> 

catastrophe  and  the  certain  loss  of  Bohemia  eign  at  6  o'clock  every  morning  for  2  months 

consequent  upon  it,  resolved  to  arrest  it  by  ac-  (he  died  in  Stockholm  in  1650) ;  and  the  ina- 

ceptiug  the  terms  of  peace  his  enemies  should  pression  which  this  philosopher  made  upon  her 

ofier.    The  Sw^es  and  French  had  overthrown  mind  has  been  said  to  have  given  her  the  first 

every  other  power  in  Germany,  and  it  remained  bias  to  scepticism.    The  origin  of  her  new  ten- 

for  Ferdinand  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could,  dency,  however,  is  with  better  reason  ascribed 

Accordingly  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  securing  to  her  physician,  Bourdelot,  who,  having  ree- 

Protestant  liberty,  was  signed  on  Oct.  24, 1648,  cued  her  from  a  dangerous  illness,  prescribed 

simultaneously    in    Osnaburg    and    HUnster.  gayety  of  life  for  the  future,  and  imparted 

Sweden  received  money  equivalent  to  $5,800-  to  his  patient  his  own  scorn  of  all  religion. 

000  for  payment  of  her  troops,  and  retained  This  man   took  the  place  moreover  of  the 

possession  of  Upper  Pomerania,  Rtlgen,  Lower  handsome  De  la  Gardie,  and  through  him  pres- 

Pomerania  up  to  the  Oder,  the  delta  of  this  ently  all  the  favors  of  the  throne  were  dis- 

river,  with  Stettin,  Gartz,  Wismar,  Bremen,  pensed.    She  was  constantly  urged  by  the  diet 

and  Yerden,  all  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.    Chris-  and  her  council  to  marry.  The  prospects  of  the 

tina's  desire  for  peace  had  been  ardent,  undis-  monarchy  were  now  inspiring  much  apprehen- 

fnised  even  durmg  the  negotiations.    It  was  sion ;   but  although  her  hand  was  sought  by 

estined,  however,  to  bring  to  her  lot  greater  many  princes,  the  queen  resolutely  declined  a 

cares  and  anxieties  than  she  had  suffered  during  matrimonial  alliance.    Her  father  had  intended 

the  war.    Throughout  her  dominions  the  great  her  for  Frederic  William,  afterward  the  great 

conflict  left  behind  it  profound  internal  derange-  elector  of  Brandenburg.     The  popular  wish 

ments,  so  vast,  so  wearisome,  that  she  soon  was  for  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavna^  who 

manifested  her  resolution  to  commit  the  task  to  moreover  appears  from  his  own  account  to  have 

other  hands.    The  war  had  been  totally  dispro-  desired  to  marry  her  from  motives  independent 

portioned  to  the  forces  of  the  countr3\    A  of  ambition.    Rather  than  not  possess  her,  he 

proper  dbtribution  of  the  burden  became  an  says,  he  would  content  himself  with  "  a  piece 

msolvable  problem.  The  internal  balance  of  the  of  bread,  and  never  see  Sweden.'^    This  was 

state  was  profoundly  disturbed,  and  there  needed  in  reply  to  Christina^s  saying  that  her  person 

a  creative  spirit  like  that  of  the  late  king  to  re-  she  could  not  bestow,  but  her  crown  she  would 

store  it  upon  new  foundations.    Ozenttiern  had  confer  upon  him.    She  made  light  of  his  affec- 

withdrawn  from  court,  having  lost  favor  with  tion,  and  told  him  he  talked  *'  nonsense — a 

the  queen.    His  influence  had  been  eclipsed  by  chapter  from  a  romance.^'     The  result  of  the 

unworthy  favorites,  and  although  he  shortly  conversation,  carefully  related  by  the  prince, 

returned  to  his  post  and  to  the  direction  of  was  his  positive  rejection ;  but  at  the  same  time 

afiairs,  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  country ;  less  in-  the  queen  resolved  to  abdicate  the  throne  in 

deed  from  the  infirmities  of  great  age,  as  has  his  favor,  and  to  seek  independence  abroad, 

been  said,  than  from  a  new  order  of  things  She  forthwith  demanded  that  the  diet  should 

which  in  its  operation  jostled  him  aside.    The  name  her  cousin  successor  to  the  throne.    She 

most  deserved  reproaches  have  been  heaped  ^was  entreated  to  abandon  this  purpose ;  eani- 

npon  the  dissolute  and  capricious  Christina,  but  estly  and  affectionately  did  old  Ozenstiem  ap- 

during  great  trials  to  which  she  was  exposed,  peal  to  her  In  the  emergency  which  threatened 

she  gave  proof  of  intellect  and  courage.    She  the  country  with  civil  war.    Torstenson  also, 

had  brilliant  merits  to  reward  and  many  wrongs  her  tried  old  general,  interposed.    All  in  vaio. 

to  redress,  and  the  care  which  she  gave  to  old  The  resolution  naming  her  cousin  successor  to 

and  wounded  soldiers  demands  great  praise,  the  throne  was  pas^d ;  and  Ozenstiem,  when 

She  was  young,  vivacious^  liberal  without  stint,  obliged  to  sign  it,  declared  that  he   would 

The  registers  of  her  reign  are  filled  with  deeds  rather  sign  his  own  death  warrant.    He  fore- 

of  alienation  of  crown  property,  patents  of  no-  saw   her    abdication.     One   year    later   she 

bility,  tokens  of  grace  ana  gifts  of  every  sort,  made   known  this  purpose.     An   independ- 

But  it  was  soon  evident  that  personal  favor  was  ent  life  in  other  lands  was  now  Christina's 

to  become  the  source  of  benefitctions  ezceeding  great  desire.    The  impulse  given  to  this  longing, 

all  others  in  amount.    A  young  ikvorite,  the  under  present  circumstances,  was  quickened  by 

handsomest  of  her  courtiers,  Magnus  de  la  Gar-  a  fear  that  if  she  delayed,  her  renunciation  of 

die,  was  enriched  with  an  annual  income  of  the  crown  would  lose  the  lustre  she  wished  to 

80,000  riz  dollars  in  landed  estate  alone.    This  shed  upon  it  through  its  perfect  spontaneity, 

was  the  man  whose  influence  soon  threw  aside  It  began  to  be  thought  that  the  act  might  soon 

the  old  chancellor  like  a  worn-out  glove.  Other  be  forced  upon  her  by  the  machinations  of  her 

favorites  in  time  eclipsed  the  bnlUant  Dela  enemies.    A  revolt  even  was  threatened,  and 

Gardie,  of  whom  Christina  soon  learned  to  speak  Christina,  desiring  to  quell  this,  and  to  abdicate 

contemptuously.    Her  father  had  already  offered  voluntarily  thereafter,  allowed  another  diet  to 

to  Grotius  an  asylum  in  Sweden ;  and  Christl-  assemble  without  communicating  to  them  her 
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leaTdFranoeahortlyafterwaidfitaningthegreat-  proof  of  iheideiitiiloatioinof  theday,  jet  the  de- 
er part  of  her  time  in  senscud  indolgenoe  and  lit-  oiaon  was  uniformly  accepted,  and  from  that 
erary  conversation.  She  made  vast  collections  time  the  nativity  has  been  celebrated  througb- 
of  works  of  art  and  books,  and  founded  an  aoad-  out  the  chnrch  on  the  same  d^.  It  has  idso 
emy.  In  1660,  npon  the  death  of  the  king  of  been  a  common  tradition  that  Christ  was  bom 
Sweden,  she  went  to  Stockholm,  and  began  to  abont  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  cosiom  in 
intrigne  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown;  bat  Roman  Catholic conntries  of  nshering in  Christ- 
she  was  compelled  to  sign  another  formal  act  mas  day  by  the  celebration  of  8  masses^  one  at 
of  abdication.  Six  years  later  again  she  visited  midnight,  the  2d  at  early  dawn,  and  the  Sd  in 
Sweden,  bat  found  it  prudent  to  retom  without  the  morning,  dates  from  the  6th  century.  The 
venturing  to  Stockholm.  She  then  made  some  dav  was  considered  in  the  doable  light  of 
vain  attempt  to  be  prodiumed  queen  of  Poland,  a  noly  commemoration  and  a  cheerful  feativaj. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  impossible,  and  by  and  was  accordingly  distinguished  by  devo- 
the  best  Swedish  historians  it  has  been  judged  tion,  by  vacation  from  business,  and  by  mem- 
unnecessary,  to  penetrate  the  reasons  upon  ment.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  celebrated 
which  she  grounded  these  proceedings.  She  by  the  gay  fjontastic  spectade  of  dramatic  my»> 
died  at  length  in  Rome,  bequeathing  her  fortune  teries  and  moralities,  performed  by  personages 
to  Carding  Azzolini.  She  was  interred  in  the  in  grotesque  masks  and  singnlar  costumes.  Tht 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  over  her  remains  a  mag-  sceneiy  usually  represented  an  infant  in  a 
nifioent  monument  bears  a  long  insoription,  u*  cradle,  surrounded  by  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  St 
though  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  have  these  Joseph,  bv  bulls'  heads,  cherubs,  eastmi  magif 
Bimpfe  words:  Vixit  Chriitina  annoa  LXIIL  and  manifold  ornaments.  The  custom  of  singing 
Her  collections  of  art  were  sold  and  scattered  canticles  at  Christmas,  called  carols,  which  re- 
about  the  world ;  900  precious  MSS.  are  in  the  called  the  songs  of  the  shepherds  at  ib»  birth  of 
Vatican,  and  the  most  valuable  of  her  paintings  Christ,  dates  frt>m  the  time  when  the  oommon 
were  removed  in  1722  to  Paris,  havu^  been  people  ceased  to  understand  Latin.  The  bUiopa 
bought  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  Irance.  and  lower  clergy  often  joined  with  the  populace 
She  left  some  writings  (collected  and  published  in  carolling,  and  the  songs  were  enlivened  by 
by  Axchenholtz  in  his  memoirs  of  her  life,  4  vols,  dances  and  by  the  music  of  tambours,  gmtars^ 
4to.,  1751),  which,  says  Ge\jer,  exhibit  a  soul  violins,  and  organs.  Fathers,  mothers,  sraia, 
ardent  and  untamed  by  years,  striving  in  all  and  daughters  mingled  together  in  the  dance; 
things  after  the  extreme  and  the  supreme,  but  if  in  the  night,  each  beariuff  in  his  hand  alight- 
submitting  at  last.  *'  The  feminine  virtues,"  he  ed  wax  taper.  Many  collections  have  beai 
adds  in  conclusion,  '*  which  she  despised,  avenge  made  of  these  naive  mediaeval  carols  which 
themselves  upon  her  good  name ;  yet  was  she  filled  the  hours  between  the  nocturnal  masses, 
better  than  her  reputation."  See  Geijer^s  Sven-  and  which  sometimes  took  the  place  of  psalms 
9ha  FolheU  Historia;  Lacombe^s  JTiwtcHrd  c2«  in  the  churches.  Of  perhaps  the  oldest  of  these 
ChrutvnSy  and  D'Alembert*s  Mhnoirea  et  ri-  coUeotions,  only  a  sinffle  leaf  remains,  contain- 
Jlexioni  aur  ChristinSj  reine  de  la  Sueds  (both  ing  2  carols,  preserved  in  tiie  Bodleian  library, 
of  these  are  based  upon  the  memoirs  of  Archen-  in  a  volilme  of  ^^  Christmasse  CaroUes,"  printed 
holtz) ;  Catteau-Calleville's  EUtoire  de  Chria-  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1521.  Davies  Oabert 
tinsy  reine  de  la  StUde;  Grauert^s  Chrietine^  published  a  volume  of  ^Ancient  Christmas 
Koniginn  von  Sehweden^  und  ihr  Hof  (2  vols.,  Carols,"  with  the  tunes  to  which  they  were 
Bonn,  18S8-'42) ;  and  the  works  of  Bayle  and  formerly  sung  in  England,  and  William  Sandys 
Voltaire.  made  a  more  complete  collection  (London, 
CHRISTMAS  (Christ  and  mass),  a  festival  of  1838).  The  carols  of  the  Welsh  are  especially 
the  Christian  church,  observed  on  Dec.  25,  as  celebrated,  and  ^eir  Lffyr  Oarolan  (Book  of 
theanniversaryof  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  Its  Carols)  contains  66,  and  tiieir  Blodeugerdd 
institution  is  attributed  by  the  decretal  letters  Cymric  (Anthology  of  Wales)  contains  48.  The 
to  Pope  Telesphorus^  who  died  A.  D.  188,  and  German  carols  were  collected  by  Weinhold 
throughout  the  subsequent  history  of  the  church  (Gratz,  1858),  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Christian  editions  of  French  carols  (noUt)  was  published 
solemnities.  At  first  it  was  the  most  movable  at  Poitiers  in  1824.  Daring  the  last  days  pro- 
of the  Christian  festive  days,  often  confounded  ceding  Christmas  it  is  still  tibe  custom  for  C^a* 
with  the  Epiphany,  and  celebrated  by  the  brian  minstrels  to  descend  from  the  mountuna 
eastern  churches  in  the  months  of  Apnl  and  to  Naples  and  Rome,  saluting  the  shrines  of  the 
May.  In  the  4th  century  the  urgency  of  St,  virgin  mother  with  their  wild  music,  under 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  obtained  from  Pope  Julius  I.  the  poetical  notion  of  cheering  her  until  the 
an  order  for  an  investigation  to  be  made  con-  birth-time  of  her  infant  at  the  approaching 
ceming  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity.  The  re-  Christmas.  In  a  picture  of  the  nativity  by 
suit  of  inquiry  by  the  theologians  of  the  East  Raphael  he  has  introduced  a  shepherd  at  the 
and  the  West  was  an  agreement  upon  the  25th  door  playing  on  a  sort  of  bagpipe.  Preparatory 
of  December.  The  chief  grounds  for  the  de-  to  Christmas  the  bells  are  rung  at  deiad  mid- 
dsion  were  the  tables  of  the  censors  in  the  night  throughout  England  and  the  continent ; 
archives  of  Rome ;  and  although,  in  the  opinion  and  after  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  maas^  ior 
of  some  of  the  fathersi  there  was  not  authentio  which  Uie  churches  in  France  and  Italy  are  soag- 
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per  nnder  the  mistletoe,**  are  allnsions.    In  old  bis  bachelor's  degree,  be  sonkht  and  reoehred 

ohnrch  calendars  Obristmas  eve  is  marked:  Tenv-  orders  in  the  churdi  of  England.   The  ^^Ohnroh 

fla  exomantur  (adorn  the  temples).    H0U7  and  of  England  Qaarterlj  Beyiew"  was,  at  its  start- 

ivy  still  remain  in  England  the  most  esteemed  ing,  placed  nnder  his  charge,  and  soon  became 

Christmas  evergreens,  though  at  the  two  nniver-  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  English 

sities  the  windows  of  the  college  chapels  are  chnrchism.     The  monthly  '*  British   Chnrch- 

decked  vrith  lanrel.    It  was  an  old  English  sa-  man  *'  was  also  placed  under  the  editorial  sa* 

perstition  that  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  were  i>erviBion  of  Mr.  Christmas.    He  was.  about  the 

always  found  on  their  knees,  as  in  an  attitude  same  time,  one  of  those  who  origmated  the 

of  devotion,  and  that  after  the  change  from  old  famous  Camden  society  of  Cambridge,  and  for 

to  new  style  they  continued  to  do  this  only  on  several  years  the  ^*  Critic"  and  the  "  Clerical 

the  eve  of  old  Christmas  day.    This  was  derived  Journal"  received  a  stated  letter  each  firom 

from  a  prevalent  medieval  notion  that  an  ox  him,  and  the  ^*  Church  and  State  Gazette"  also 

and  an  ass  which  were  present  at  the  nativity  owes  much  to  his  aid.    His  published  works 

fell  upon  their  knees  in  a  suppliant  posture,  as  are  numerous  and  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  as 

appears  from  numerous  prints  and  from  the  travels,  antiquities,  moral  philosophy,  history, 

Latin  poem  of  Sannazarius  in  the  16th  century,  and  blegraphy.  His  '^Echoes  of  the  Unirerae," 

It  was  an  ancient  tradition,  alluded  to  by  Shake-  "Cradle  of  the  Twin  Giants,"  a  life  of  Ka- 

speare,  that  midnight  spirits  forsake  the  eurth  poleon  III.,  a  memoir  of  the  late  czar  Nicholas 

and  go  to  their  own  confines  at  the  crowing  of  1.,  and  a  biography  of  the  sultan  Abdul  Medjid 

the  cock,  and  that  are  among  his  principal  publications.    Appcnnt- 

Eyer  *gainst  that  Mtson  oomes  ^  librarian  of  Sion  college,  London  Wall,  be 

Wherein  oar  SftYionr^  birth  is  oeiebnted,  was   forced  to  relinquish  many  of  his  other 

T^twl^^'^^nnSfiSS^w^^  literary  labors;  but  he  impwred  his  health, 

Ana  taen,  tnej  aar,  no  spirit  stirs  aorooa ;  ^     "_.    .         11  ^  •_  a     •  ^    xi^  v  ^iT^ 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planet  strikes ;  And  Q^Xt  travelled  m  Hpam    and   tbrOUgn  the 
No  Ikinr  takes,  nor  .witch  hath  power  to  charm,  gouth  of  Europe  to  Turkey  in  Asia.     MlBB  Par- 
Bo  hallowed  and  so  gracion.  is  Retime.  doe,theauthorVss,andRistAllahEffendishared 
There  was  a  funous  hawthorn  in  the  church-  in  his  eastern  travels.    The  *^  Church  of  "E^ 
yard  of  Glastonbury  abbey,  which  always  bud-  land  Quarterly  Review,''  having  passed  tem- 
ded  on  the  24th  and  blossomed  on  the  25th  of  porarily  into  the  hands  of  another,  reverted  to 
Dea    After  the  change  of  style  it  was  observed  Mr,  Cmistmas  in  1865,  with  whom  it  still  re- 
that  it  blossomed  on  Jan.  5,  which  would  have  mdns.    The  royal  society  of  literature,  London, 
been  Christmas  day  C.  S.    It  is  said  that  slips  instituted  in  1856  a  professorship  of  history  and 
firom  this  thorn  are  preserved  which  blossom  on  archsoology,  and  conferred  the  chair  upon  ]U^. 
Jan.  5  to  the  present  time.    Near  Raleigh  there  Christmas. 

is  a  valley  said  to  have  been  caused  centuries  CHRISTOPHE,HBSBi,kingofHayti,bomin 
ago  by  an  earthquake  which  swallowed  up  a  the  island  of  Grenada,  Get.  6, 1767,  died  by  his 
whole  village  and  a  church.  It  was  formerly  own  hand.  Get.  8,  1820.  The  accounts  of  his 
a  custom  for  people  to  assemble  here  on  youth  are  conflicting,  some  relating  that  he  was 
Christmas  mormng,  to  listen  to  the  ringinffof  brought  as  a  slave  to  St.  Domingo  at  the  age  of 
the  bells  of  the  church  beneath  them.  The  12,  and  was  employed  by  his  master  as  a  cook, 
Christmas  celebrations  in  England  have  lost  which  business  he  afterward  followed  at  Cape 
their  primitive  boisterous  character,  the  gam-  Haytien ;  others  say  that  he  fought  in  the  Amer- 
bols  and  carols  are  nearly  gone  by,  and  fiunilv  lean  war  of  independence,  was  wounded  at  Sa> 
reunions  uid  evergreen  trinmiings  are  nearly  all  vannah,  and  subsequently  went  to  St.  Domingo, 
that  remain  of  the  various  rough  merriments  where  he  soon  found  employment  as  an  overseer 
which  used  to  mark  the  festival.  The  last  mem-  on  a  plantation.  When  the  agitation  commenced 
orable  appointment  of  a  lord  of  misrule  was  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  the  whites, 
in  1627,  when  he  had  come  to  be  denominated  and  the  independence  of  the  black  race,  Ghris- 
"  a  grand  oaptaine  of  mischiefs.*'  The  poems  of  tophe  distinguished  himself  by  activity  and 
Herrick  contain  many  descriptions  of  old  £ng-  boldness.  His  bravery  commended  him  to  the 
lish  Christmas  celebrations. — In  the  UnitM  notice  of  Toussaint  UGuverture,  who  gave  him 
States,  since  the  Puritans  were  at  first  stem  op-  a  commission  as  brigadier-general,  and  employ- 
ponents  of  Christmas  pastimes,  the  day  has  ed  him  to  queU  an  insurrection  in  the  norUiem 
been  less  generally  celebrated  in  New  England  province  or  the  island.  Successful  in  this,  he 
than  in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  It  has  was  appointed  governor  of  the  province,  and 
been  made  a  legal  holiday  in  some  of  Uie  when  the  French  under  Lederosutjugated  that 
states,  and  is  usually  observed  by  a  religious  part  of  the  island,  he  and  Dessalines  were  de- 
service  and  by  making  presents,  and  not  unfre-  dared  outlaws.  When  Toussaint  was  seized  by 
quently  by  trinmiing  houses  and  churches  with  the  French.  Christophe  and  Deasalines  again 
eversieens,  and  by  imitating  the  German  custom  headed  a  reoellion,  and  before  the  close  of  1805 
of  Cnristmas  trees.  succeeded  in  driving  the  French  ftom  HaytL 
CHRISTMAS,  Hknbt,  an  English  dergvman,  During  the  brief  administration  of  Dessalines, 
author,  and  editor,  bom  in  Taunton,  co.  of  Som-  Christophe  was  general-in-ohief  of  the  amy, 
erset,  England,  in  1806.  At  an  early  age  he  en-  and  at  his  death,  in  1807.  was  appointed  presi- 
tered  Cambridge  university,  and  sfter  taking  dent  for  life  by  an  assemoly  convened  at  Cape 
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by  M.  St.  Clair  Deyflle,  to  cut  it  like  diamond,  tion  has  a  soar  metalBo  taste,  and  tinges  the 
Its  specific  grayity  is  6.5  to  5.9,  and  its  eqniva-  skin  yellow.     The  readiness  with  which  it 
lent  namber  28.    Fnsed  with  alkaline  fluxes,  it  parts  with  oxygen  renders  it  a  nsefnl  oxidiziog 
is  oxidized  and  converted  into  chromic  acid,  agent  in  chemical  operations.    It  also  possesses 
Different  methods  are  given  for  obUdning  it,  the  bleaching  properties,  whioh  lead  to  its  being 
simplest  of  which  is  by  reducing  the  oxide  at  used  as  a  substitute  for  chlorine  in  some  stjies 
an  mtensely  high  heat  with  powdered  char-  of  calico  printing.    Different  processes  of  ob* 
coal ;  or  the  chloride  made  into  a  paste  with  taining  this  acid  are  in  use ;  perhaps  the  best 
oil,  and  highly  heated  in  a  crucible  lined  with  is  that  of  Mr.  Warington.     A  cold  saturated 
charcoal  and  well  covered,  may  be  more  easily  solution  of  bichromate    of  potash  is  mixed 
k'educed.    The  metal  has  no  particular  interest  with  from   1}  to  1^   times  the  quantitj  of 
or  importance  except  in  its  compounds.     It  pure  concentrated  sulphnrio  acid.    The  mix- 
forms  6  different  combinations  with  oxygen,  of  ture  becomes  hot,  and  is  then  allowed  to  oool 
which  the  sesquioxide  or  green  oxide  (Or,  O3)  The  chromic  acid  separates  in  brilliant  pris- 
and  the  peroxide  (Or  O3)  are  the  most  im-  matio  crystals,  which,  taken  from  the  liquor, 
portant    The  former  is  a  beautiful  green-col*  are  drained  upon  a  piece  of  porous  earthen- 
ored  powder,  its  shades  increasing  in  intensity  ware,  the  air  being  excluded  by  another  piece 
according  to  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  placed  upon  them. — Ohromates  are  the  salts  of 
When  heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  exhibits  the  chromic  acid.    The  native  *'red  lead  ore" Is  a 
same  pecoliarity  as  zirconia,  becoming  ignited  chromate  of  lead,  containing  81.71  per  cent  of 
and  glowing  like  tinder.    It  is  then  insoluble  chromic  acid  and  68.29  per  cent  of  lead.  It 
in  acids,  but  its  solubili^is  restored  hy  fusins  occurs   in  beautiful  hyacinth-red  crystals  at 
with  an  alkaline  flux.    It  imparts  a  beautiful  some  of  the  gold  mines  of  Bra2dl  and  Siberia; 
emerald  green  color  to  borax  and  other  glassy  but  the  artificial  compound  is  the  material  med. 
substances  with  which  it  is  melted,  and  the  in  the  arts,  prepared  by  mixing  chromate  of 
color  of  the  emerald  itself  is  owing  to  its  ad-  potash  with  a  soluble  salt  of  lead.    The  yellow 
mixture.    It  is  one  of  the  few  colors  used  for  precipitate,  which  falls,  is  the  chromate  of  lead 
porcelain  that  bear  the  high  heat  required  in  (Pb  O,  Or  O3),  or  chrome  yellow.  Mixed  ^th 
oaking  it     Alone,  it  gives  shades  of  ^een:  Prussian  blue,  it  makes  chrome  green.  The 
combined  with  100  parts  of  peroxide  of  tm  and  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash,  which  an 
88  of  chalk,  it  forms  the  color  used  for  porcelain  largely  used  by  the  calico  printers,  are  obtained 
known  as  English  pink.    Various  processes  are  from  the  native  chromic   iron.    This  is  re- 
given  for  obtaining  this  oxide,  as  by  calcining  duced  to  powder,  mixed  with  i  its  weigbt 
uie  chromate  of  mercury  at  a  red  heat,  or  by  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  subjected  for  seTeiu 
boiling  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  with  hours  to  a  strong  heat    The  soluble  matter  is 
sugar  or  oxalic   acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  extracted  by  washing  with  water,  and  the  pro- 
The  chromic  acid  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  cess  is  repeated  until  the  ore  is  entirely  decern- 
oxygen  to  convert  the  sugar  or  oxalic  acid  into  posed.    On  evaporating  the  washings  the  yel- 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  green  oidde  of  chrome  low  crysUds  of  chromate  of  potash  are  forme^ 
produced  is  taken  up  by  the  hydrochloric  acid.  These  are  oblique  4-sided  prisms,  terminated 
From  this  it  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate  by  hy  4-sided  pyramids,  of  specific  grayity  161 
ammonia.    The  hydrate  is  a  bulky  green  pow-  They  consist  of  62  parts  of  chromic  acid  and  « 
der.    The  sesquioxide  occurs  in  nature  com-  of  potash.    The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  bat 
bined  with  protoxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  is  very  soluhle  in  boiling  water.    Aboatlpsn 
silica,  in  the  mineral  known  as  chromic  iron,  is  taken  up  to  2  of  the  water  at  60".    Its  oolo^ 
and  from  this  the  supplies  of  chrome  used  in  ing  property  is  so  powerfdl  that  1  part  gi^^  * 
the  arts  are  obtained.     It  is  found  in  many  perceptibleyellowcolor  to  40,000  of  water,  a 
localities  in   the  United  States,  disseminated  is  used  in  chemical  analysis  as  a  test  for  silver, 
through  the  serpentine  rocks.    At  the  Bare  lead,  bismuth,  me»ury,  and  for  other  pnrpose^ 
HUls,  near  Baltimore,  it  has  long  been  profit-  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  snlphste  oi 
ably  worked  and  eacported  to  England.    The  potash,  which,  being  isomorphous  with  it,  may 

tonsi 

NOTway.    The  Baltimore  ore  yields  from  40  to  drops  of  nitrate  of  bary tes  to  the  soluUon  8ciQ«' 

60  per  cent  of  the  oxide.    The  peroxide,  or  cated  with  nitric  acid.— The  bichromate  ofjoir 


become  almost  black.    At  a  red  heat  they  are  weight  and  acquires  acid  reaction.    It  is  ^^ 

decomposed,  being  converted  by  tiie  escape  of  tained  by  taking  up  |  of  the  potash  01  ^ 

ojjgQn  into  sesquioxide.    The  solar  rays  effect  chromate  by  an  add,  as  acetic  ®' J^*^l^ucei 

this  change  upon  the  solution  when  a  piece  of  as  has  been  long  practised,  it  may  be  pf<>^  ^^ 

linen  saturated  with  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  directiy  from  the  chromic  iron  hy  m»^«f  ^ 

them.    Water  dissolves  the  acid  reaaily,  and  with  quicklime  or  chalk  and  exposing  ^l^^ 

becomes  of  a  deep  ydlow  brown.    The  solu-  intense  heat  in  a  fbmaoe.    It  &  then  oigw*^ 
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are  written  in  Latin;  the  most  fjunona  of  them  iah  loyalty  and  Teligioos  ffaith  found  !tB  ex* 
are  the  chronicle  of  Ses^o,  abbot  of  a  monas-  pression  in  chronidee ;  not  only  royal  peraona 
tery  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  whose  work  ex-  and  eyents  were  thus  celebrated,  bnt  also  every 
tends  from  the  Christian  era  to  907,  within  a  few  deed  of  daring  or  wonder  in  which  the  nation 
years  of  his  own  death ;  that  of  Hermannns  Oon-  became  interested.    Thus  ti^ere  was  the  chrcm* 
tractns,  entitled^*  A  Chronicle  of  the  Six  Ages  of  ide  of  the   passage  of  arms   at  Orbigo,  of 
the  World,"  to  the  year  1064;  that  of  Lambert  the  tmce  of  TordesdUas,  of  the  achieyements 
yon  Aschaffenbnrg,  which  recounts  the  period  of  the  great  captain  Gronzalyo,  and  lastly,  the 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  1050  in  brief^  ohronide  of  Don  Roderic,  which  marks  the  tran- 
and  from  1050  to  1077  in  detail ;  that  of  Godfrey  sition  to  the  romances  of  chivalry.  A  collection 
of  y  iterbo,  giving  a  universal  history  to  tbe  year  of  Spanish  chronides  was  published  under  the 
1186,  written  pArtly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  title  of  Ooleecian  de  Crtmieaa^  in  7  vols.,  Madrid, 
and  entitled  ^^  JPantheon ;"  and  a  ohronide  found  1779- 87.— The  chronides  of  Italy  begin  with  the 
in  the  collection  of  Pistorius,  composed  l^yan  An-  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  reach  to  the  16th 
gusUnian  monk,  which  extends  from  the  Chris-  century.  The  oldest  of  Uiem  are  in  Latin,  one  of 
tian  era  to  1474.   These,  with  many  other  Latin  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  ffutoria  .fid- 
chronicles,  have  been  collected  and  published  at  mana  of  Paulus  Diaoonus ;  they  have  heem  col- 
Hanover  in  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  Month  lected  by  GrsBvius  in  a  thesaurus  of  Italian  anti- 
menta  GermanuB  Biatorica,    The  oldest  histor-  quities  and  historic^  and  are  also  contained  in 
ical  book  in  the  German  language  is  a  rhyming  tne  collection  of  Italian  writers  by  Mnratori. — 
dironide,  consisting  of  88,000  verses,  written  by  France  is  rich  in  chronides,  universal  and  par- 
Ottokar  von  Homeck,  in  the  18th  century.    Ot  tioular,  written  in  Latin,  Frendi,  and  vanooa 
nearly  the  same  antiquity  are  the  chronicles  of  provincial  dialects.    It  was  the  fancy  of  the 
Rudolf  von  Ems  and  tfansenEnekel,  both  having  earliest  chroniders  to  give  to  France  a  Trojan 
the  form  of  poems,  and  furnished  with  notes  by  ori^^.    Thus  Hunibald  makes  the  Franks  de- 
their  authors. — ^The  national  chronicles  of  Spain  scend  from  Francus,  son  of  Priam ;  and  Gregory 
and  Portugal  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  fill  of  Tours  adds  the  particulars  that  Francos  arriv- 
the  space  between  the  18th  and  16th  centuries,  ed  from  the  East  first  at  Pannonia,  whence  he 
between  the  ballads  and  the  romances.  The  ear-  came  with  a  colony  to  G«uL    Fredegaire,  not 
Uest  of  them,  entitled  "The  General  Chronicle  of  content  with  a  Trojan  origin,  makes  King  Olovla 
Spain,"  came  from  the  royal  hand  of  Alfonso  third  in  descent  from  a  sea-deity.     E^nhard, 
the  Wise,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen*  much  superior  to  the  writers  who  had  preceded 
tnry.    It  is  divided  into  4  parts ;  the  1st,  open-  him,  the  friend  of  Alcuin,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
ing  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  hastens  Charlemagne,  chronicled  the  exploits,  manoera^ 
over,  every  thing  till  it  comes  to  Ronum  hia-  virtues,  and  talents  of  that  emperor.  The  chron- 
tory,  to  which  it  allows  large  space,  and  in  ide  of  Guillaume  de  Puitlaurent  concerning  the 
which  Queen  Dido,  a  univeraal  &vorite  with  Albigensian  war,  and  that  of  Guillaume  de  Nan- 
Spanish  poets,  is  defended  against  the  charges  gis  concerning  the  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and 
of  Virgil ;  the  2d  part  treats  of  the  Gothic  em-  St.  Louis,  abound  in  curious  details.  The  first  of 
pire  of  Spain  and  its  conquest  by  the  Moors ;  the  the  chroniders  who  wrote  in  the  popular  lan- 
8d  comes  down  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  guage  was  Geofi^ideYille-Hardouin,  who  lived 
Great  in  the  11th  century,  and  abounds  in  the  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  an  actor  in  the  events 
ridi  old  traditions  of  the  country,  relating  the  which  he  describes.    His  work  was  continued 
outbreak  of  Pdayo  from  the  mountains,  and  the  by  Henri  de  Valenciennes ;  and  the  unrivalled 
stories  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  Feman  Gonzales,  chronicles  of  Froissart  and  Monatrdet  embraoa 
and  the  7  children  of  Lara ;  the  4th  part  opens  between  them  the  whole  of  the  14th  and  the  first 
*with  the  history  of  the  Cid,  the  great  popular  half  of  the  15th  century.    The  chronides  of  St. 
hero  of  Spain,  so  variously  conmiemorated  in  Denis,  so  called  from  the  place  of  their  compo- 
Spanish  literature,  and  doses  with  the  death  of  aition,  recount  the  principal  events  of  the  his* 
6t.  Ferdinand,  the  conaueror  of  Andalusia,  and  tory  of  France  to  the  year  1855,  and  have  often 
tiie  father  of  Alfonso  nimself.    The'' General  been  consulted  to  regulate  the  ceremonial  of  wor- 
Ohronide  "  was  followed  by  the ''  Chronide  of  ship,  and  to  decide  questions  conoeming  privi- 
the  Cid,"  which  has  been  translated  by  Southey,  leges,  and  the  prerogatives  of  princes  and  Iord& 
and  is  a  most  interesting  picture  of  the  stem  The  ''Scandalous  Chronide,"  supposed  to  have 
violence  and  generous  virtues  of  the  period  to  been  written  by  Jean  de  IVoyes.  narrates  the 
which  it  rdat^  Subsequently  a  royal  cnronider  events  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15tn  century,  and 
was  appointed  in  each  reign,  and  from  the  death  was  reputed  a  satire  upon  the  times.    The  Alex- 
of  the  wise  Alfonso  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  andrine  chronide,  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
and  Isabella,  every  monarch  became  the  hero  Byzantine  historians,  and  relating  the  events 
of  a  chronicle.  Ayak  was  the  chronider  of  the  from  the  beghming  of  the  world  to  1042,  haa 
4  wUd  reigns  which  occupied  the  last  half  of  been  published  in  IVance  by  Du  Cange.    The 
the  14th  century,  and  is  distinguished  above  all  best  collections  of  French  chronides  are  thoae 
his  contemporu*ies  for  the  majesty  of  his  style  of  Dom  Bouquet  and  other  Benedictinea  (SO 
and  the  nobleness  of  «his  sentmient,  while  his  yols.,  Paris,  1788-1842),  and  of  Buohon  (47 
work  has  all  the  cool  and  business-like  minute-  vols.,  Paris,  1824-*20}.— The  dironides  of  £ng- 
nees  of  its  dass.    For  250  years  the  old  Span*  land  are  hardly  less  in  number  or  importance 
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with  the  events,  and  Also  esgraved  or  Bonlptored  bj  a  trandataon  oaired  in  another  toDgae, 
records;  these  two  sorts  of  history  confirm  each  thus  giving  a  due  by  which  the  cimeif<HiD 
other,  but  the  want  of  a  common  era  makes  it  inscriptions  are  now  deciphered.     These  re- 
very  difficult  to  fix  dates  dming  this  period,  mains  enable  us  to  criticize  Herodotus  mA 
From  the  monuments  in  Egypt,  the  brides  and  other  Qreek  historians,  and  the  fragments  which 
cylinders  of  Assyria,  and  similar  sources,  rude  they  give  us  of  Berosus  the  Babylonian.    Tim 
estimates  of  the  dates  of  Egyptian  history  may  historyalsoconnectsitself  with  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
be  made  to  about  2550  B.  0.,  of  Chaldean  dates  to  tures,  and  the  two  confirm  each  other,  and  help 
2284  B.  0.,  and  of  Assyrian  to  1278  B.  0.  Forty-  us  in  judging  of  the  difficult  problem  of  dates. 
four  centuries  may  be  thus  reduced  to  tolerable  Attempts  are  also  made  to  bring  astronomy  to 
oertainty.    For  times  preceding  this  era  we  have  the  aid  of  chronology.    Ancient  histonsoa^  re- 
no  means  of  estimating  dates  except  from  vague  garding  edipses  as  prodigies  and  portents,  oo- 
traditions^  or  from  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Tes-  oasionaJly  mention  them    aa  taking  place  in 
tament    But  as  the  three  forms  of  the  Bible  connection  with  events  of  human  histoiy,  and 
(Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Samaritan^  whidi  have  astronomy  enables  us  to  determine  when  the 
come  down  to  us  differ  materially  in  the  ages  edipee  took  place.   Thus,  if  like  shadow  moTing 
of  the  patriarchs  at  the  time  of  their  sons'  backward  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  was  ptodnoed  by 
birth,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any  exact  estimate  an  annular  edipse  (none  but  a  prophet  oonld 
of  the  time  of  the  flood,  or  of  the  creation  of  foretell  sudi  an  edipse  in  that  age  of  the 
man.    Nearly  all  the  eastern  nations  have  le-  world),  it  might  be  possible  by  astronomy  to 
gends  of  times  when  gods  ruled  on  the  earth  for  fix  the  date  when  an  eclipse  was  annular  in 
many  thousands  of  years,  giving  way  to  demi-  Palestine.    Again,  it  is  said  by  Herodotos  th«t 
gods,  and  these  to  men;  but  these  claims  are  in  the  last  struggle  between  the  Medes  and 
considered  by  chronologists  to  be  undeserving  Lydians,  hostilities  were  brought  to  a  sodden 
of  attention,  and  to  have  arisen  simply  from  the  dose  by  the  day  turning  into  night.  If  astrono- 
difficulty  of  conceiving  an  abrupt  commencement  my  could  determine  with  accuracy  in  what 
to  the  existing  order  of  human  events.    It  is,  year  about  610  B.  0.  a  total  edipse  passed  orer 
however,  conceded  by  the  students  of  Egyptian  the  scene  of  battie,  this  would  m  uie  date  of 
and  Assyrian  remains,  that  dvilization  and  art  this  battie.    But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  devdop-  calculation  of  a  solar  edipse  at  such  a  distasoe 
ment  in  Egypt  and  Ohaldea  at  the  earliest  his-  of  time  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  operation;  the 
torio  dates,  2200  to  2550  B.  0. ;  so  that  the  ere-  minutest  error  in  our  modem  tables  might 
ation  of  man  must  have  been  many  centuries  throw  the  shadow  of  the  moon  on  an  entiray 
earlier.    The  Egyptians  have  left  us  carved  in-  different  part  of  the  earth  from  the  scene  of 
Boriptions  on  the  pyramids,  on  obelisks,  or  other  Cyaxares's  fight,  or  from  Ahaz^s  dial.   Lvnar 
stones,  also  writings  on  papyrus,  and  on  the  edipses  are  more  readUy  used  in  fixing  datet, 
wrappings  of  their  mummies.  These  inscriptions  as  they  do  not  require  so  much  nicety  or  calcn- 
have  been  deciphered  during  the  present  cen-  latiov,  being  visible  to  a  whole  hendsphere  i^ 
tury,  and  have  afforded  means  of  criticizing  the  once,    llius  an  edipse  of  the  moon,  recorded 
Greek  historians,  Herodotus,  who  completed  his  by  Thucydides  as  occurring  in  the  4tb  year  of 
history  about  430  B.  0.,  and  his  successors,  for  the  91st  Olympiad,  enables  us  to  ^  that  year 
instance,  Otesias,  whose  authority  is  now  nearly  as  corresponding  to  418  and  412  before  our  erL 
destroyed,  and  Manetho.    The  latter  writer  was  During  all  the  early  periods  of  which  we  have 
an  Egyptian,  and  we  possess  only  fragments  of  been  speaking,  tiie  accession  of  the  reigning 
his  work,  preserved  through  their  quotation  in  sovereign  seems  to  be  the  only  era  from  which 
Greek  autiiors.    The  testimony  of  the  menu-  to   date;  and   as  if  this  were  not  confasioo 
ments  is  counted  as  most  importc^t,  because  it  enough,  different  khids  of  years  are  used  by  da- 
is contemporaneous,  and  frequentiy  engraved  by  ferent  nations,  and  even  by  the  same  nation  for 
royal  autliority.     Occasional  passages  in  the  different  purposes.  The  Egyptians  had  8  y€«n: 
ilffyptian  history  thus  determined  connect  them-  one.of  860  days,  a  second  of  865,  and  a  third  of 
selves  with^Chaldean,  Assyrian,  or  Jewish  his-  865^.    Each  oi  these  kinds  of  years  was  di* 
tory,  and  are  confirmed  by  Assyrian  remains,  vided  into  8  seasons,  spring,  summer,  and  wm- 
ana  by  the  Jewish  Scriptures.    But  the  chro-  ter,  of  4  months  each,  each  month  haring  ^ 
nology  of  all  the  period  remains  obscure,  and  dif-  days.    In  the  second  kind  of  year,  5  days  wei« 
ficult  to  establish  satisfactorily  from  two  causes,  added  to  the  end  of  the  12th  month ;  and  m 
the  uncertainty  of  the  order  of  succession  or  tiie  third  these  5  supernumerary  days  weri^ 
the  kings,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  every  4th  year,  made  6.     The  year  of  ow 
the  length  of  their  rdgns.— What  we  have  days  was  the  oldest;    but  the  7^^^^  S!^ 
■aid  of  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  may  days  was  known  long  before  1822  ^*  ^  _J^ 
be  repeated  of  the  remains  of  the  Assyrians,  square  year  of  865i  Sbjb  was  reserved  wr  pw- 
Within  a  few  years  the  explorations  on  the  ticular  occanons,  when  more  accurate  <^?]"3" 
sites  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  their  neigh-  tions  of  the  return  of  the  seasons  were  reqrare^ 

borhood,  have  brought  to  light  numerous  in-    The  oldest  year  in  all  countries  was  P^Jjf  V 
floriDtiona  on  brick,  notterv.  Reak.  cIav  ovlin.    854  dava.  as.  in  dl  Iiminiflffes.  the  moDtn 


aoriptions  on  brick,  pottery,  seals,  clay  cylin-    854  days,  as,  in  dl  languages, 
ders,  Ac.,  some  of  which,  like  some  of  the 
ilgyptian  inscriptions,  have  been  accompanied 


ders,  Ac.,  some  of  which,  like  some  of  the    named  from  the  moon. — ^The  ancient  id^^ 
iptions.  have  been  accompanied   ments  of  Greece  afford  us  no  means  of  "^wiy 
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used  by  ElpparchiiB  and  Ptolemj  in  astrono*  of  theHogira.  TheGhinese  nse  2  yean,  a  lanar 
my;  it  is  fixed  at  midday,  Feb.  26,  747  year  for  civil  pupoeea^  and  a  solar  year  of  365^ 
B.  0.  It  was  borrowed  &om  the  Ghaldeansi  days  for  astronomical  and  other  records.  They 
the  first  astronomers,  and  is  named  from  the  employ  oydes  of  60  yeani  and  aay  that  thia 
Mag  who  first  raised  Babylon  to  high  renown,  has  been  the  case  from  2897  B.  OL  Since  IGS 
and  who  is  said  by  Berosus  to  have  destroyed  B.  0.  Chinese  writers  have  also  dated  by  the  year 
the  records  of  other  kings  in  order  that  the  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Among  modem  eraa, 
Babylonians  might  date  from  him.  This  era  was  the  Fren<m  dMed  at  one  time  bytiie  year  of  the 
nsed  with  a  year  of  866  days,  until  about  26  repnblio,  and  it  is  cnstomary  for  public  prodA- 
B.  C,  when  at  the  Julian  reformation  of  the  cal-  mations  in  this  country  to  be  dated  by  the  Chris- 
endar  the  Greeks  at  Alexandria,  who  dated  fit)m  tian  era,  and  also  by  the  year  of  the  independ- 
Nabonassar,  introduced  leap  years  of  866  days,  enoe  of  the  United  States.  Chrcmologists  in  their 
Some  Greek  historians  date  from  the  death  of  computatioDs  frequentiy  use  a  peiiod  of  7980 
Alexander,  823  B.  0.  A  few  medals  and  eccle-  years  of  866^  days  each,  called  the  Jufian 
riastical  records  date  from  the  era  of  Tyre,  126  period,  which  counts  from  B.  C.  4714.  But 
B.C.  Evagrios  and  others  date  from  the  bSittie  this  is  not  used  in  dates. — ^Among  the  most 
of  Pharsalia.  Aug.  9, 48  B.  C.  In  Spain,  Portn-  important  writers  on  the  subject  of  chronology 
gal,  the  south  of  fiance,  at  Carthage,  &o.,  it  was  are  Archbishop  Usher,  AninMet  VeUrU  et  Jfati 
usual  until  after  the  9th  century  to  date  from  TatammU  (London,  1660-^64) ;  Sir  Isaac  New- 
Augostus's  conquest  of  Spain,  89  B.  C.  Medals  ton,  *'  Chronology  of  Ancient  SLingdoms^  (Lon- 
Btruck  at  Antioch  in  honor  of  Augustus  are  fre-  don,  1728 ;  an  answer  to  it  was  written  by 
qnentiy  dated  from  the  battie  of  Aotinm,  Sept.  Ereret,  Pans,  1768);  Jackson, '*Chron<^og^cal 
8,  81  B.  C.  Some  writers  using  this  era  (for  Antiquities"  (London,  1762);  Biair,  ^'Chronol* 
8  or  9  centuries)  place  the  date  a  few  days  earlier,  ogy  and  History  of  the  World"  (London,  1756 ; 
The  Alexandrians  introduced  an  era  (from  the  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlaiged  by  J.  W« 
accession  of  DiodetianX  Aug.  29,  A.D.  284,  call-  Boese,  was  published  in  London,  1866) ;  Flay- 
ed the  era  of  martyrs,  which  is  still  used  in  fiiir,  ^  System  of  Chronology  '^  (Edinbui^ 
garts  of  Africa,  countmg  fit>m  it  in  cycles  of  1784) ;  Hales^  '^New  Analyris  of  Chronology'' 
82  years.  This  custom  of  counting  in  cycles  (1800-1812) ;  Clinton,  FaUi  BeUenid  (Oxford, 
also  prevailed  in  the  Roman  empire  m  the  first  1824-^84),  and  Muti  Eamani  (Oxforo,  1845- 
centuries  of  our  era,  the  cyde  being,  however,  '60);  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "Tbe  Chronology  of 
a  short  one  of  16  years,  called  the  cycue  of  indio-  Histoiy  "  (in  Lardner's  **  Cabinet  G^dopiraia," 
tion.  The  Chinese  of  the  present  day  use  a  toL  xliv.  1888);  Riccioli,  Chroniologia  Refer- 
<7cle  of  60  years.  The  Armenians  use  tiie  year  mata  (Bologna,  1669);  Scaliger,  De  Emei^da^ 
cf  866  days,  counting  from  the  council  of  Tiben, .  Uone  Temporum  (Paris,  1688),  and  Tlk^auruB 
July  9,  A.  D.  662,  and  also  the  Greek  era  of  Temporum  (1606 ;  best  editicm,  Amsterdam, 
creation,  6609  B.  C.  In  all  Mohammedan  conn-  1668);  Petavius,  De  DoUrind  Tenq>orum  (Paris, 
tries  the  date  is  from  the  Hegira,  the  flight  of  1627),  and  Bationarium  Tenwifrum  (Paris, 
Mohammed  fromMeccatoMedlna,July  16,  A.  D.  1680);  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  who 
622.  The  Mohammedan  year  is  without  refer-  prepared  the  Art  de  thifier  Jm  daU$  (last  edi- 
enoe  to  the  sun  or  seasons,  being  12  moons,  or  tion,  1788-'87),  whidi  has  been  continued  to 
lateral  months.  Nineteen  years  out  of  80  con-  the  present  time  by  Fortia  d'Urban;  Champol- 
tain  864  days,  the  remaining  11  years  contain  lion-flgeac,  BeeumS  emnplet  de  ehronolo<^  ^ 
866  days.  In  the  Bengalee  reckoning  solar  years  nMttle  et  iphidle  (Paris,  1880)  ;  Ch.  Dreysa^ 
are  used,  and  are  numbered  about  9  less  than  (Jhronologie  univereeUe  (1868);  komick,  JS^ 
those  of  the  He^ra;  hence  the  two  reckonings  tem  dor  ZeUrechnung  in  ekranologUchen  ^ 
coincided  about  A.  D.  1680,  and  the  Bengalee  heUen  (Berlin,  1826) ;  Ideler,  Bdndbuch  der 
probably  started  at  that  time  from  the  Moham-  mathematiecken  tmd  teehniechen  Chrrmologie 
medan.  The  Persian  years  are  counted  from  the  (Berlin,  1826),  and  Lthr^wh  der  Chtimologie 
accession  of  Tezdegird  m.  to  the  throne,  June  (Berlin,  1881);  Matzka,  Chnmoloifie  in  ikrtm 
16,  A.  D.  682.  Up  to  the  11th  century  the  Per-  gamen  Umfang  (Vienna,  1844) ;  Lepsius,  Chr^ 


ftfth  year.    The  Indian  nations  have  various  Zeiti^ehnung   (Leipsic,    1866),  and   also   his 

eras  and  modes  of  computation  which  are  diffi-  *'  Summary  of  Recent  Discoveries  in  Biblical 

oult  to  our  western  unoerstandings.    The  Hin-  Chronology,"  ^.  (New  York,  1867).    Rawlin- 

doos  have  a  sidereal  year  and  a  lunar  year,  the  son's  translation  of  Herodotus,  2  volumes  of 

former  used  in  public  afbirs,  the  latter  in  do-  which  were  published  in  London  in  1868,  ia 

meetio  and  religious  matters.    Their  principal  furnished  with  dissertations  of  great  value  with 

eras  are  the  Ealiyug,  which  commenced  8101  respect  to  ancient  chronology  by  Col.  Sir  Henry 

B.  C;  the  Yicramaddtya,  named  from  aeon-  Rawlinson  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. — ^The 

queror,  66  B.  C. ;  the  Salivahana,  named  from  a  following  table  contains  some  of  the  more  im- 

royal  piOron  of  art  and  science,  A.D.  78;  and  portent  nistorioal  dates,  for  the  most  part  as 

theFualee  eraiH^  which  datofrom  about  the  time  given  by  tiie  unially  received  authorities: 
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B.C. 

A»-Pompe7  daftoU  Ifltfaildatti. 

04— Pompej  at  JenualeiiL 

e&— I)MtbofMIthrldAte&    CiOAro  oonniL 

flS— Catiline  defeated  and  daln  at  Plstoria. 

60— C«sar,  Pomper,  and  Crassna  form  the  flist  IzllDBTlniteL 

68-<)ttflar  defeats  the  HelvetlL 

67— Gmar  defeats  the  Beige. 

C6 — Gaol  eonqaerod. 

66— CsMar  crosses  the  Bhine,  and  Inyadea  Britain. 

64— Second  invasion  of  Britain. 

68— Defeat  and  death  of  Crassna. 

49— Ccoar  crosses  the  Bnbloon. 

4S— Battle  of  Pharsaila.    Death  of  Pompej.    libraiy  of 
Alexandria  burned. 

47— Cesar  made  dictator ;  snbdnes  Eg3rpt.  Phamaoea  slain. 

46— War  in  Africa.    Death  of  Cato  atUtica.    Carthage  and 
Corinth  rebuilt    Beform  of  the  calendar. 

46— Battle  of  Mnnda;  last  ylctory  of  CsBsar. 

44— Caesar  assassinated. 

48— Death  of  Cicero. 

48— Battle  of  PhlUppL    Death  of  BmtoB  and  Caaalna. 

88— Herod  the  Great  king  of  Judea. 

31— Battle  of  Actinm. 

88— Death  of  Antony  and  Cleo|>atra.  Egypt  a  Boman  proT- 
inoe. 

18— Drusns  in  Germany. 
4-Birth  of  Christ 
AJ>. 

9— Q.  Yarus  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces  by  tha  Germans 
under  Arminina. 

14— Death  of  Augustus.    Acoeaslon  of  TlberioL 

88r-Cniciflxion  of  our  Saviour. 

87— Caligula  emperor. 

41— Claudius  emperor. 

6(H-London  founded  by  the  ''^m^^nt 

64— Nero  emperor. 

64— Borne  on  fire  six  days. 

66— Bebellion  of  the  Jewa. 

68 — ^Vespasian  emperor. 

TO— Titus  captures  Jerusalem. 

78— Titus  emperor.  Pompeii  and  Heieolanenm  destzoyed. 

81 — Domitian  emperor. 

88--Tnd«n  emperor. 
117— Haarfon  emperor. 

181— Second  Jewish  war. 

186— The  war  terminated.    Deathof  Bar  CokelNL 

188— Antoninus  Pius  emperor. 

161— Christian  persecutions  forbidden. 

161 — Marcus  Aurolius  emperor. 

164— Christian  persecutions  renewed. 

171 — Marcus  AurcUos  on  the  buiks  of  the  Dannbsi 

174— Victory  over  the  QuadL 

178— Christianity  preached  in  Britain. 

180— Commodus  emperor. 

191— Great  fire  at  Borne. 

198 — Septimus  Severus  emperor. 

811 — Caracalla  emperor. 

818— lleliojeabalns  emperor. 

880— The  Chinese  empire  divided. 

S89— Alexander  Severus  emperor. 

S26— Overthrow  of  the  Parthian  empira. 

886— Maximln  emperor. 

848— Bevolt  of  Boman  leglona    Deelos  emperor. 

860— PersecnUon  of  Christiana. 

868— Treblzond  taken  by  the  Gothsi 

869— The  thirty  tyranta. 

860— Boman  army  routed  by  Sapor,  king  of  the  Persians. 
\  China  reunited  by  Wu-tl. 

988— The  Goths  bum  the  temple  of  Diana.    Antlooh  pil- 
laged by  the  Persians. 

869— The  Goths  defeated  by  Clandlua. 

870— Aureltan  emperor. 

5t78— Surrender  or  Palmyra;  Queen  Zenobla  prisoner. 

877— Probus  defeats  the  AlemannL 

884— Dlodetlan  emperor. 

997— Siege  of  Alexandria. 

808— Persecution  of  Christians. 

806— Diocletian  resigns. 

806— Constantlne  the  Great  emperor. 

818— Edict  of  Milan  in  fevor  of  ChristiailSL 

885— First  council  of  Nice. 

867— Julian  defeats  the  Alemannl  at  Btnabougi 

868— Julian  Invadea  Assyria. 

868— Julian  fells  in  a  battle  against  the  Persians. 

876— Huns  in  Europe.    Commencement  of  the  great  migra- 
tion. 

878— Yalens  defeated  by  the  Gotha. 

879— Theodosins  emperor. 

896— Division  of  the  empire.   Honorins  sad  Aresdios  om- 
peroTS. 

408-Alario  Invades  Italy. 

410— Borne  sacked  by  Alarie. 

486— Yalentlnlan  lU.  emparor 


A.  D. 

488— Oenseile  In  AlHeiu 
488— Bomans  and  Hans  defestod  by  tlia  Ylalgoths  at  Too- 

louse. 
440-YandaU  invade  Sicily. 
447— Theodosius  concludes  a  hamlUati&g  treaty  with  the 

Huna. 
449— Anglo-Saxons  In  Britain. 
481— Atttla  invades  Gaol;  is  delbated  ai  ChAloiH.     Theo- 

dorio  slain. 
468-Attila  invades  Italy. 
456— Bome  plundered  by  the  Yaadalc 
478— Bidmer  sacks  Bome. 
476— Odoaoer  overthrows  the  western  emplrflL 
466— Clovis'S  Tictory  at  Solssona. 
488— Thoodorio  the  Great,  king  of  the  0itiO80tha»  in 

Itidy. 
■607— The  Visigoths  defeated  br  Clovis. 
687— Justinian  L  emperor  of  the  East 
684— Belisarius  conquers  the  Yandala  in  AlHek 
646— Bome  taken  by  Totila. 
647— Bome  retaken  by  Belisarins. 
648— Bome  again  aq>tured  by  Totila 
668— The  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  at  •&  end. 
668— Kingdom  of  Lombardy  founded. 
676— Slavonians  in  Greece. 
601- Chosroes  XL  shah  of  Pecria. 
614— Damascns  and  Jemsalem  taken  by  the  Perslaiis. 
688— Flight  of  Mohanuned  to  Medina.   SmofthaHeglra. 
688— Death  of  Mohammed. 
684— Persia  conquered  by  theSoxaoens. 
687— Saracens  take  Jeruaslem. 
640— Alexandria  taken  by  the  SaraeeiiB. 
658— Bhodes  taken  by  the  Sartoens. 
687— Pepin  of  Heristal  sole  mayor  of  the  palaee  la  TrwbOk. 
698— Saracens  storm  and  destroy  Carthage. 
710— The  Mohanomedans  land  in  Spain. 
718— Tarlk  subdues  Spain. 
717— Leo  IIL  emperor  of  the  Bast 
788— The  flaropens  defeated  at  Tours. 
768— Pepin  the  Short  ascends  the  throne  of  the  Fknk& 
771 — Charlemagne  sole  monarch. 
774— Chariemagne  visits  Bome;  snbdnes  Lombody.  Death 

of  the  caliph  Al  Mansoor. 
778— Battle  of  Boncesvalles.    Commeneemeiit  <tf  the  age  of 
chivalry. 

786— Accession  of  Haronn  al  Bashid. 
787— First  descent  of  Danes  on  England. 

796— Saracens  driven  out  of  France. 
799— Huns  conquered. 

800— Charlemagne  emperor  of  the  West 

8U6 — Death  of  Irene,  empress  of  the  East 

809— Death  of  Haroun  al  Bashid. 

814— Death  of  Charlemagne.    Acoesaion  of  Looia  L  k  De- 
bonnatrcL 

887— The  Saxon  heptarchy  united  under  Egbert 

886— Egbert  succeeded  by  EthelwulU 

840-P&st  king  of  Poland. 

648— Treaty  of  Verdun ;  division  of  the  CaiioringlaB  en- 
pire. 

866— Ethelbold  king  of  Wessex: 

860— Ethelbert  succeeds  Ethelbald. 

868— Burikin  Bnsaia. 

866— Ethelred  L 

671— Acoeesion  of  Alflred  the  Great 

878— London  taken  by  the  Danea. 

880— Svatoplnk  In  Moravia. 

884— Almoe  elected  chief  of  the  Magyan. 

886— Paris  besieged  by  the  Danes. 

887— Arpad  succeeds  Almos. 

901— Edward  the  Elder. 

911— Conrad  I.  elective  king  of  Germany. 

919 — ^Henry  I.  king  of  Germany. 

926— Edward  succeeded  by  Atnelstsa. 

986— Otho  L  king  of  Germany. 

987— Athelstan  and  Edmund  defeat  the  8co£^  Irish,  sad 
Danes. 

940— Edmund  succeeds  Athelstan. 

946— Edmund  assassinated.    Edred  sneoeeda. 

956— Edwy  succeeds  Edred.    The  Msgyars  defeated  on  the 
Lech. 

959— Edgar  king  of  Weasez  and  Merda. 

962— Otho  L  Boman  emperor. 

978— Acceesion  of  Otho  ll.  in  Germany. 

976— Antioch  recovered  ttom  the  BamoeBS. 

976— Edward  the  Martyr. 

978— Edward  assassinated.    Ethelred  the  Unready  raeeaeds. 

988-Otho  III. 

987— The  house  of  Capet  in  France. 

994— Olaf  Trygrvoaon,  king  of  Norway,  and  Sweln,  king  of 

Denm«li;  attack  London,  but  are  repolsed. 
100(^— Stephen  L  receives  the  royal  crown  or  Hnngaij  from 

the  pope. 
1001— Amerioa  dlaeoTered  by  Blom  and  Lei(  9  TnalsawVw* 
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mo— Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  elty  of  Mezieo  taken 
by  Cortes.    Bolymen  the  Magnifloent  eoltu. 

1081— Lutiier  cited  before  the  diet  of  wornu. 

1682— Bhodes  captured  hj  the  Tnrka.  First  vojage  round 
the  globe. 

10S8— Ovstayus  Vasa  restores  the  independenoe  of  Sweden. 

1686— BatUe  of  Pavia. 

1686— Loala  IL  of  Hungary  lUIs  In  the  battle  of  MohMS» 
House  of  Hapebnrg  In  Honsanr  and  Bohemia. 

108T— Borne  stormed  br  the  army  ox  Cnailes  Y. 

1680— Siege  of  Vienna  Dy  the  Tnrka. 

1680— Diet  and  confession  of  Augsbniv. 

1681— LeagaeofSmalcald.  Death  of  ZwlnglL 

1688— Pizarro  in  Pern.    Death  of  Ariosto. 

1681— Parliament  declares  Henry  YIIL  to  be  tfaesnpireoie 
head  on  earth  of  the  chivch  of  England*  Iran  the 
Terrible  czar  of  Bnssia. 

1086— CaUfomia  disooyered. 

1688— Suppression  of  monasteries  In  England.  Arabia  oon- 
quered  by  the  Turks. 

1540— The  order  of  Jesuits  confirmed  by  Paul  IIL 

1648— Death  of  Copemlcoa. 

1646— Diet  of  Batisbon.  Death  of  Lnthef.  War  of  the  Smal- 
eald  princes. 

1647— Battle  of  MOhlberg.  John  Knox  preaches  in  Boot- 
land.  Edward  Yl.  king  of  England.  Death  of 
Flesoo  in  Oenoa.    Henry  IL  king  of  Franoe. 

1661— Sir  Philip  Sidney  bom. 

1669— Sir  Walter  Baleigh  bom. 

1668— Edmnnd  Spenser  bom. 

1664— Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Orey.    Treatr  of  NaumbniK 

1665— Mary  queen  of  England.  John  Bogers  Durat  at  Smith- 
field,  Bidley  and  Latimer  at  Oxford.  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg. 

1668— Philip  IL  king  of  Spain.    Ferdinand  L  emperor. 

166S-Calaia  taken  by  the  French.  Battle  of  OravellneiL 
Death  of  Charles  y. 

1669— Elizabeth  queen  of  England. 

1661— Francis  Bacon  bora. 

1688— Beligions  wars  In  Franoe ;  defoat  of  the  Hngnenots  at 
Dreux. 

1584— William  Shakespeare  bom. 

1666-Slege  of  Malta  by  the  Turks. 

1666— Bevolt  of  the  Low  Countries 

1567— Civil  war  renewed  in  France ;  battle  of  St  Denlfli 

1668— Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  beheaded  at  BmsselSb 

1689 — Battles  of  Jamac  and  Moncontour. 

16T1— The  Turks  take  Cyprus.  Battle  of  Lepanto. 

167^— Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Extinction  of  the  houM 
of  Jagiello  in  Poland. 

1678— Siege  of  Bocbelle.    Alva  takes  Haarlem. 

1574— Ben  Jonson  bom. 

1578— The  CathoUc  league.  Aeoession  of  Bndolph  IL  of 
Qermany. 

10T9— The  union  of  Utrecht 

1568— Correction  of  the  calendar  by  Gregory  XIIL  The 
raid  of  Buthven. 

1584— Baleigh  discorers  Ylrglnla.  Prince  of  Orange  assas- 
sinated. 

1665— Philip  Massinger  bom.    Bixtus  Y.  pope. 

1667— Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  beheaded.  Abbas  king  of  Penl^ 

158S— Spanish  armada, 

1589— Assassination  of  Henry  IIL  of  France. 

1590— BatUe  of  Ivry. 

1588— Edict  of  Nantes.  Death  of  Edmnnd  Spenser.  Extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Bnrik  in  Bussia. 

1689— Tyrone*8  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Birth  of  OUrer  Orom- 
welL 

1608— Accession  of  James  YL  of  Seotland  to  tlM  crown  of 
England. 

1804— Ostend  taken  by  SplnolSb 

1606— Qunpowder  plot 

1808— New  Holland  disooyered.  New  oolonles  aettle  In 
Yixvinla. 

1808— John  Milton  bora. 

1809— Independenoe  of  the  United  ProTlnoes. 

1610— Henry  IV.  a5saBsinated  by  Baralllae. 

1818— The  house  of  Bomanoff  on  the  throne  of  Bnnla. 

1816— Baflln's  bay  disooTered.  Death  of  Shakespear«  and 
Cerrantes. 

1818— Sir  Walter  Baleigh  beheaded.  Commeneemeatoftha 
80  years*  war. 

1819— Accession  of  Ferdinand  IL  in  Germany.  Exeeotioii 
of  Bamereldt  in  Holland.  Batavia  bnllt  by  the 
Dutch. 

1890-Landing  of  the  pOgrlma  tt  Plymouth.  Battle  of 
Prague. 

1886— Charles  L  king  of  Endand^ 

1888— Hampden  imprisoned  for  resisting  payment  of  arbl« 
tranr  taxes. 

1887— Biehelien  besieges  Boehelle.  Wallansteln  dafeati  tha 
Protestanti. 
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1888— Nav  Hampshire  eolonlied.  Ohailaa  L  dJwalyaa 

Uament;  some  members  impiisoned. 
1880— Wooden  railways  first  constracted. 
1881— Omtnre  of  Magdeburg  br  TiUr.    Tilly  deCsatad  bj 

Gustams  Adolphns.    Birth  of  Dtyden. 
1888— Battle  of  Lfitxen.  Death  of  GnstomsAdolphnaL  Blrtli 

of  John  Locke  and  Splnosa. 
1888— Settlement  of  Marrland. 
168i— Assassination  of  Wallensteln  at  Eger. 
1686— Boger  Williams  colonizes  Bhode  Island. 
1687— Pequod  war  In  Connectlcnt 

1889— Yan  Tromp  destroys  two  Spanish  fleets.  

1610— Independence  of  Portugal  restored.  Frederie  WHBam 

the  Great  elector  of  Brandenburg. 
1841— Star  chamber  abolished    Straflbrd  beheaded. 
16419— Commencement  of  olTil  war  between  Charles  L  and 

parliament    Battle  of  EdcehllL    TMman  diseor- 

ers  Yan  Diemen'a  Land,    sir  Isaac  Newton  bocB. 

Death  of  Galileo. 
1844— Battle  of  Marston  Moor. 
1645— BatUe  of  Naseby.    Land  beheaded.    Battle  of  N5rd- 

lingen. 
1647— Bevolution  of  Masanlello  In  Naples. 
1648— Peace  of  Westohalia.    £ndoftte80yearB*ww.  War 

of  the  Fronde. 
1848— Execution  of  Charles  I. 

1650— Settlement  of  North  Carolina.   Battle  of  Dmibar. 
1651 — Charles  IL  crowned  at  Scone.  Battle  of  Worreeter. 
1668— War  between  England  and  Holland.  BhJce  defeats  Da 

Witt  and  Do  Buyter ;  Is  sorpiised  by  Yaa  Tromp. 
1668— Blake*s  great  yictory  over  Yan  Tromp.    Cranwdl 

dissolTos  the  long  parliament    Barebona^  parfi^ 

ment    Cromwell  lord  protector. 
1654— Abdication  of  ChristlDa,  queen  of  Sweden. 
1668— Surrender  of  Dunkirk.    Death  of  Oliver  CronnrelL 

Accession  of  Leopold  L 
166a-Charles  II.  king  of  EngUmd. 
1664— Yictory  of  Montecncnll  over  the  Turks  at  Bt  Gotthard 

In  Hungary. 
1665— The  great  pUu^e  breaks  out  In  London.    Battle  of 

Hanrich.    New  York  taken  fW>m  the  Dntch. 
1688— Defeat  of  the  Dutch  at  sea.    Great  fire  In  Londoii. 
1668— Peace  of  Alx  U  Chapelle. 
1668— Candia  taken  br  the  Turks. 
1671— Execution  of  Zrinji  and  other  Hnngaiiaa  eoii8pix»> 

tors  at  Wiener  Nenstadt 
1678— Birth  of  Addison. 
1674— Death  of  Milton. 
1677— Death  of  Spinon. 
1678— Popish  plot.   Peace  of  Nlmegnen. 
1679— Habeas  oorous  act  passed  In  England.  Battle  of  Both- 
well  bridge. 
1680— PennsylTanla  colonized. 
1888— Peter  the  Great  czar. 
1088— Bye-house  plot     Exeentlon  of  Lord  William  Bossell 

and  Algemon   Sidney.    Siege  of  Ylenna  bj  tha 

Turks,  who  are  repulsed  bv  John  BobleakL 
1685— James  IL  king  of  England.  Monmonth  beheaded.  B^ 

vocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantee  by  Louis  XI Y. 
1687— Yenetiana  take  Lepanto,  Corinth,  and  Athena ;  dedlaa 

of  the  Ottoman  power. 
1688— The  revolution  In  England  Birth  of  Alezaadar  Pop^ 
1689— English  crown  settled  on  William  and  Mary.    Battia 

<^Kllliecrankle. 
1890— Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
1898— Massaore  of  Gleneoe.    Battle  of  La  H<Mraa.    Battto 

of  Steenkerke.    Namnr  taken  by  the  French. 
1897— Peace  of  Byswiok.  Prince  Eugene  dtfeats  tha  Tnifca 

at  Zenta.    Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden. 
1699— Treaty  of  Carlovlts  between  the  Chrlsttaas  and  tha 

TnrksL 
1700— War  of  the  Spanlah  sncoeasion.  Charlea  XIL  taken 

Narva,  conqoera  Conrland,  and  Invades  Ltthaaala» 

Frederic  L  king  of  Prussia. 
1709— Anne  queen  of  England.  Marlborough  eommaader-te- 

chief  of  the  allied  army  in  Flanders.   Ylgo  snr- 

prised  by  the  English  and  Dntch  fleets.  Piinoe  En- 
gene  surprises  Cremona. 
1T08— Mulborough  takee  Bonn,  Hny,  and  limbnrg.   Tha 

Imperialists  defeated  at  Hdchstadt  St  Peteisbarg 

founded.    Insurrection  of  the  Hnngailana  nndar 

Bakoosy. 
ITOi-Gibraltar  taken  by  Sir  George  Booke.  BattleofBlaa- 

heira. 
1705— Accession  of  Joseph  I.  In  Germany. 
1706— Battle  of  Bamllliea.  Siege  of  Turin;  tha  Franeh  re- 
pulsed.   Birth  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
1707— Legtslatlve  union  of  Enriand  and  Saotland     Battle 

<^  Almansa.    Siege  of  Tonlon. 
1708— Battle  of  Ondenarde.    Siege  of  Ulla. 
1708— Battle  of  MalphHinat  TMuna/ and  Mona  takaa.  Bb8- 
tla  of  Pnttowik 
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ITM— Sad  of  the  war  la  Ia  Yendte.  ItaU«a  etmpaigii  of 
BonaiMrto.    More&a^s  retreat  from  the  Daaabe. 

lT97'-John  Adams  president  Cisalpine  and  Lignrian  r»- 
pablics.  Bpanish  fleet  defeated  off  Oape  Bt  Vincent 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.    Rebellion  in  Ireland. 

1T98— Borne  taken  and  a  republic  established.  Expeditioii 
to  Egypt  BtiBsia  and  Turkey  leagne  against  FMnoe. 
Battte  of  the  Nile.  Qen.  Humbert  lands  in  Ireland, 
and  Burrenden  to  Gen.  Lake.  Difficulty  between  tho 
United  States  and  France. 

179ft—Death  of  Washington  Siege  of  Acre.  The  English 
and  Bnasians  retreat  from  Holland.  Battle  of 
Abonkir.  Bonaparte  returns  and  becomes  first 
consul.  Death  of  Tippoo  Salb.  Conquest  of  My- 
sore.   Death  of  Pius  Vi.  in  exile. 

1800— Seat  of  the  American  gorernmcnt  established  at  Wash- 
Ingtoo.  Napoleon  crosses  the  Alps.  Battle  of  Ma- 
rengo. 

1801— Thomas  Jefferson  president  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Treaty  of  Lnneyille.  Battle  of  Alex- 
andria. Attack  on  Copenhagen  by  Nelson.  The 
armed  neutrality  dlssoiTed.  French  troops  eracu- 
ate  Egypt  Paul  L  of  Buasla  assassinatod.  Alex- 
ander I.  czar. 

1802— Peace  of  Amiensw  Bonaparte  consul  for  life.  Italian 
republic.    Ohio  admitted  into  the  union. 

180S— England  declares  war  against  France,  which  threat- 
ens invasion.  Insurrection  in  Ireland.  Bt  Do- 
mingo Independent  Marquis  Wellesley  suoccssfhl 
in  India.  Louisiana  purchased  by  tho  United  Btat<». 
War  with  Tripoli. 

1804— Bonaparte  declared  emperor.  First  locomotiye  on 
the  Merthyr  Tvdril  road  in  Wales.  Death  of 
Alexander  uamilton  and  Kant. 

1805— Napoleon  king  of  Italy.  Battle  of  Trafltlgar.  Tho 
Battle  of  Austerlitz.  French  enter  Yionna.  Treaty 
of  Presbnrg.    Death  of  BchlUer. 

1800— The  English  take  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Death  of 
William  Pitt  Joseph  Bonaparte  king  of  Naplea. 
Louis  Bonaparte  kingof  Holland.  Capture  of  Ber- 
lin. Berlin  decree.  Bhenish  confederacy.  End  of 
the  German  empire.    Austrian  empire. 

1807— English  slave  trade  abolished.  Surrender  of  Copen- 
hagen and  the  Danish  fleet  Milan  decree.  Battlo 
of  Eyhui  and  Friedland.  Surrender  of  Dantzie. 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  Jerome  Bonaparte  king  of  West- 
phalia. The  French  invade  Portugal.  Fust  steam- 
Doat  on  the  Hudson  river. 

1808— Joseph  Bonaparte  king  of  Spain.  Mniat  king  of  Na- 
ples. Wellcslcy  lands  in  Portugal.  Conference  of 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Erfurt  Napoleon  en- 
ters Spain. 

ISOI^-James  Madison  president  Soult  enters  Portugal; 
takes  Oporto.  War  renewed  by  Austria.  The  pope 
excommunicates  Napoleon.  Battle  of  Wagram. 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  Battlo  of  Tahivera.  Divorco 
of  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  Gustavus  IT.  Adol- 
phus  of  Sweden  deposed. 

1810— Napoleon  marries  Maria  Louisa.  Bemadotte  chosen 
crown  princo  of  Sweden.  Insurrection  in  Spanish 
America. 

1811— Battles  of  Fuentes  d*Onoro  and  Albuera.  Java  re- 
duced by  the  British.  Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
by  Mohemot  All.    Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

1819— War  of  Che  United  States  with  Great  Britain.  Canada 
Invaded.  The  Constitution  takes  the  Guerriere; 
the  Wasp  takes  the  Frolic ;  the  United  States  tho 
Macedonian.  Louisiana  admitted  into  the  union. 
Ciudad  Bodrlffo  and  Bad^Joz  stormed.  Battle  of 
Salamanca.  Napoleon  invades  Bussla ;  takes  Smo- 
lensk. Battle  of  Borodino.  Burning  of  Moscow. 
Betreat  of  tho  French ;  paasage  of  the  BereslnA. 
Peace  of  Bucharest 

1818— Battle  of  I^e  Erie.  The  Hornet  takes  the  Peacock, 
Tho  Chesapeake  defeated  by  tho  Shannon.  Tho 
Enterprise  takes  the  Boxer.  Battle  of  the  Thames ; 
death  of  Tecumseh.  The  Creeks  defeated  by  Gen. 
Jackson.  Battles  of  Lfitzen,  Bautzen,  and  Beichen- 
bach.  Battlo  of  Ylttoria.  St  Sebastian  stormed. 
Battles  of  Dresden  and  Lelpsic  Be  volution  in  Hol- 
land. Power  loom  introduced  Into  the  United  States. 

1814— Battles  of  Fort  Erie,  Chippewa,  and  Lundy*s  Lano. 
Battle  of  Lake  Champlain.  Boming  of  Washington. 
France  invaded  by  tne  allies.  Napoleon  abdicates; 
embarks  for  Elba.  Louis  XYIII.  enters  Paiia.  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  Holland  and  Belgium  united. 
Treaty  of  Ghent 

1815— Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Bonaparte  returns  to  Fraooe. 
Battles  of  Ligny.  Qnatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo.  Paris 
surrendered.  Napoleon  sent  to  St  Helena.  Seoond 
treaty  of  Paris,  vetxh  of  Bobort  Fulton,  and  Nie- 
bohr  the  traTeller. 
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1814— Bombardrntnt  of  Algf  «n  hf  Loid 
independenoe  in  venesaela. 

1817— James  Monroe  president  Mississippi  adnrittiod  lalD 
tho  union. 

181&— Congress  of  Alx  la  Chapelle.  Battlo  of  Maypa ;  Inde- 
pendenoo  of  ChilL    Illinois  admitted  into  the  aaton. 

181^— Congress  at  Carlsbad.  Now  Granada  and  YeBexnel* 
form  the  republic  of  Colombia,  nnder  tho  preaideDcj 
of  Bolivar.  Alabama  admitted  into  tho  union.  The 
Savannah  makes  the  flrststeam  passage aeroas  tho 
Atlantic. 

18S0-George  lY.  king  of  England.  BovolntloBa  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Florida  ceded  to  the  United  State* 
by  Spain.    Maino  admitted  into  tho  union. 

1821— Greek  insurrection.  Battles  of  NapoH  dl  Bomaaia, 
ThormopyUef  and  MissoIonehL  Conmsa  ci  lAy- 
bach.  Missouri  admitted  into  tho  union.  Bovoln- 
tion  in  Piedmont    Death  of  Napoleon. 

1829— Congress  of  Yerona.  Brazil  separates  ttom  Portagmi. 
Famine  In  Ireland.  Dofeat  of  YpsllaatI  by  tho 
Turks.  Insurrection  In  tho  Morea.  Don  Pedro  L 
emperor  of  BraziL 

1828— Franco  declares  war  against  Spain.  A  Frendi  amr 
invades  Spain  and  enters  Madrid.  Sorronider  ik 
Cadiz.    Proclamation  of  tho  Mexican  coaatltotlon. 

1824- Burmese  war;  Bahgoon  taken.  Itnrbldeshot  Death 
of  Lord  Byron.    Death  of  Louis  XYII L 

1825— John  Quiney  Adams  president  Conneas  of  Panama. 
Evacuation  of  Mexico  by  Spain.  Nicholaa  L  cnc 
First  public  railway  In  England. 

1824— War  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayrea.  Stermtnc  of 
Bhurtpoor.  Tho  Spaniards  evacuate  Pen.  FaU  ti 
Mlssolonghi.  Suppression  of  the  Janiiariea.  Treaty 
of  Akerman.  Death  of  John  Adama  and  Thomas 
JelTerson. 

1827— Battle  of  Navarlaa    France  attacks  Algiers. 

1828— Don  Miguel  king  of  PortngaL  War  between  Bnaaia 
and  Turkey. 

182^— Andrew  Jackson  president  Catholic  emaadpatloa. 
TroatTof  Adrianople.  The  Banda  Oriental  Ibim  the 
republic  of  Uruguay. 

1880— WilUam  lY.  king  of  England.  Algiers  taken  by  the 
French.  Bevolution  of  July.  Louis  PhlUppe  kin^ 
of  the  French.  Bevolution  in  Belgium,  sevoln- 
tlon  in  Poland. 

1881— Negro  insurrection  In  Jamaica.  Battlea  of  Orodiow 
and  Ofltrolenka.  Tho  Busslans  take  Warsaw  and 
suppress  the  revolution. 

1882— Surrender  of  Antwerp.  Don  Pedro  landa  at  Oporto 
and  proclaims  Donna  Maria.  Ibrahim  Pasha  takes 
St  tfean  d^Acre,  Damascus,  and  Antioch,  and  defeats 
the  grand  vizier  at  Konlch.  President  Jackson  ve- 
toes the  U.  S.  bank  charter. 

1888— Peace  between  Holland  and  Belgium.  King  (Hh»  as- 
sumes the  government  of  Greece.  Peace  between 
Turkey  and  Egypt 

1884— Expulsion  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Mlgnd  ttom  Spain 
and  PortugaL  Abolition  of  slavery  In  the  British 
West  Indies.  Insurrection  of  the  Caifres  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1885— Attempt  of  Fieschi  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe.  War 
in  Algeria  with  Abd  el  Kader.  Cariist  war  in  Spain. 
Great  fire  In  New  York.  Ferdinand  L  emperor  of 
Austria. 

1884-Con8titut{on  of  1812  In  Spain. 

1S87— Martin  Yan  Buren  president  Accession  of  Queen 
Yictoria.  Insurrection  in  Canada.  Steamer  Caro« 
line  burned.  The  banks  in  the  United  States  soa- 
pend  specie  payments. 

1888— War  between  France  and  Mexico.  Steamship  Great 
Western  arrives  at  New  York  lW>m  Bristol 

1880— Commencement  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  China.  Peace  between  France  and  Mexico. 
Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Nezib. 

1840— Marriage  of  Queen  Yictoria  and  Prince  Albert  The 
British  tako  Sidon,  Beyrouth  and  St  Jean  d*Acrev 
The  remains  of  Napoleon  L  depoelted  In  the  U6tel 
des  Invalides. 

1841— William  Henry  Harrison  president;  dies  Apifl  4;  la 
succeeded  by  John  Tylor*  Union  of  the  two  Cana- 
das  proclaimed  at  Montreal  Trial  and  acquittal  of 
Mclleod. 

1819— Th»aty  between  the  United  Statoa  and  Great  Britain, 
by  which  the  north-eastern  boundary  was  settled. 
Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  China.  laaurec- 
tion  in  and  bombardment  of  Baroelona.  Oroton 
water  Introduced  Into  New  York. 

1848-6ir  Charles  Napier  defeats  the  Ameers  of  SInda.  Cap- 
turo  of  Hyderabad.  *^Eebocoa  riots"  in  Walea.  Qw»- 
Uor  taken  by  the  British.  Death  of  Bebert  Sonthey, 
and  Hahnemann. 

1844— Biota  in  Philadelphia.   Peaee  between  Franeo  and 
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OHRONOMETER,awatc1iofaocnratework-  fbrm,  take  no  food,  and  remain  motionleHi, 
raanship,  with  self-acyusting  compensations,  bound  up  like  a  swathed  mummy.  The  chrya* 
The  escapement  yaries  from  that  of  ordinary  alis,  like  all  pupss  which  undergo  a  complete 
watches ;  but  the  great  peculiarity  is  the  con-  metamorphosis,  is  motionless  and  does  not  eat 
Btruction  of  the  balance-wheel,  which  is  of  On  a  close  ezamiuatioD,  traces  of  the  head  and 
different  metals,  so  adjusted  tliat  it  performs  its  organs,  the  wings,  and  the  legs,  may  be  seen 
equally  well  under  every  variation  of  temper-  dosel  v  pressed  to  the  body  and  adherent  to  it  by 
ature.  It  is  hence  used  in  astronomical  ob-  a  kind  of  varnish.  Some  are  angular  and  cov- 
aervations  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  is  especially  ered  with  protuberances,  but  most  are  smooth 
valuable  in  determining  longitude  at  sea.  The  and  spindle-shaped.  The  nuinner  in  which  the 
difference  of  time  in  two  places  is  evidently  perfect  insect  comes  out  has  been  described 
equal  to  the  difference  of  longitude  expressed  in  when  speaking  of  Buttsbflt,  where  also  are 
time.  The  chronometer  is  set  to  mark  the  time  mentioned  their  various  modes  of  suspension, 
at  Greenwich,  Washington,  or  Paris ;  the  navi-  Most  are  contained  in  a  cocoon,  from  which 
gator,  by  an  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  exit  is  easy  for  the  insect  by  the  disposition  of 
determining  the  time  at  his  ship  and  comparing  the  threads  at  one  end.  Those  of  the  butter- 
it  with  his  chronometer,  discovers  the  longi-  flies  are  uncovered  and  fixed  by  the  posterior 
tude  of  his  ship.  The  first  experiment  with  a  portion,  and  usually  open  in  a  row  days^  while 
chronometer  was  made  in  1665,  in  a  voyage  to  m  others  the  chrysalis  state  lasts  thitMigh  the 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  by  Migor  Holmes,  with  a  winter,  either  in  the  open  air,  undergroand,  in 
watch  made  by  Huyghens.  With  this,  the  longi-  holes  in  walls  and  trees,  or  in  silken  cocoons, 
tude  of  the  island  of  Fogo  was  obtained  with  Some  of  the  social  caterpillars  remiun  in  com- 
tolerable  precision.  In  1714  Sully  published  pany  in  the  chrysalis  state,  each  constrncting  a 
a  work  on  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  by  cocoon  at  the  end  of  their  last  nest.  The  must 
means  of  chronometers.  Julian  de  Roy  was  useful  of  these  cocoons  is  that  of  the  silkworm ; 
his  scholar ;  and  the  son  of  this  latter  and  M.  but  other  caterpillars  form  coverings  more  re- 
Berthoud  still  further  developed  the  art.  In  markable  in  shape  and  presupposing  greater 
1726  Mr.  Harrison  produced  a  chronometer,  the  intelligence  in  the  makers.  As  m  the  previoua 
error  of  which  did  not  amount  to  one  second  stages  of  the  metamorphosis,  the  chrysalis  opens 
in  the  space  of  10  years.  In  1736  it  was  sent  on  the  back  to  give  exit  to  the  perfect  insect 
to  Lisbon,  and  corrected  the  reckoning  on  the  OIIKYSElS,  tlie  daughter  of  Ohryses,  a  priest 
voyage  as  much  as  a  degree  and  a  half.  Thus  of  Apollo,  fell  prisoner  to  the  Greelcs  in  the  Tro- 
encouraged,  he  made  successively  three  chro-  jan  war,  and  became  the  portion  of  Agamem- 
nometers,  which  were  completed  in  1739, 1758,  non.  When  he  refused  to  restore  the  daughter 
and  1761 ;  the  last  being  so  excellent  that  the  at  the  request  of  her  father,  Apollo  listened  to 
government  offered  to  send  it  on  a  voyage  to  the  prayer  of  his  priest,  and  sent  by  his  arrows 
the  West  Indies.  The  island  of  Jamaica  was  pestilence  and  death  into  the  Greek  oamp.  Aga- 
fixed  on,  and  his  son  embarked  in  1761  with  memnon  found  himself  obliged  to  yiela  up  the 
the  chronometer ;  and  on  his  arrival,  the  longi-  maiden,  but  then  robbed  Achilles  of  the  fair  Bri- 
tude  shown  by  it  did  not  differ  from  that  ob-  sels.  Hence  arose  the  dissension  between  these 
tained  by  astronomical  observation  more  than  heroes  which  so  long  delayed  the  conquest  of 
1 1  minutes.  Among  those  who  have  done  most  Troy,  and  with  which  the  story  of  the  Iliad  opens, 
toward  bringing  these  instruments  to  perfection  CIIBYSIPPUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
are  Kendall,  Arnold,  Mndge,  Earnshaw,  and  the  Stoic  school,  born  at  Suli,  or  as  others  have  it 
late  Mr.  Dent  of  London.  The  use  of  chronom-  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  about  280  B.  C,  died  in  206. 
eters  was  very  slow  in  becoming  general  In  It  appears  that,  after  having  lost  a  large  fortune. 
Lord  Howe's  fleet  in  June,  1794,  there  was  not  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a  pupil 
a  single  chronometer;  and  in  our  navy  but  very  of  the  Stoic  Cleanthes,  perhaps  of  Zeno  him- 
few  were  used  until  1882.  The  first  chronom-  self,  but  at  the  same  time  diligently  studied  the 
eter  used  between  the  United  States  and  £u-  arguments  of  the  Sceptics  against  the  Stoic  doc- 
rope  by  an  American  vessel  is  supposed  to  have  trines.  His  aouteness  in  argument  obtained  for 
been  on  board  the  packet  ship  Pacific  in  1816 ;  him  the  designation  of  ^*  the  sword  for  the  knots 
but  now,  few  if  any  vessels,  bound  any  distance  of  academicians."  In  his  philosophical  system 
from  the  land,  go  without  them.  Ohronom-  he  followed  closely  in  the  steps  of  his  master, 
eters  of  very  superior  quality  are  now  made  whose  doctrines  he  seems  to  have  made  popular, 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  auUior  of  700  works. 

OHRYSALIS,  a  name  generally  limited  to  Only  a  few  fragments  of  them  have  been  pre- 

the  2d  stage  of  the  growth  of  lepidopterous  served. — The  most  elaborate  essays  upon  Chry- 

insects,  or  to  the  pupa  from  a  caterpillar,  be-  sippus  and  his  philosophy  are   Bagnef  s  I>e 

cause,  as  the  term  implies,  they  are  sometimes  Uhrysippi  Vita^Doctrina,et£eliquies{Lou\ahXj 

gilt  or  ornamented  with  golden  spots ;  aurelia  1822),  and  Chr.  Petersen's  PhiloBophia  Chry- 

is  synonymous  with  chrysdis.    When  the  limbs  tippi  Fundamenta  (Hamburg  and  AUona,  1827). 

are  not  covered,  the  term  nymph  is  applied  to  CHRYSOBERYL   (Gr.    xp^tro^^    gold,  and 

insects  in  this  stage,  more  especially  when  the  Si^pvXXoff,  beryl),  a  gem,  also  called  cymophane 

grubs  eat;  and  the  word  pupa  is  properly  em-  («vfia,  wave,  and  ifiaiwt^  to  appear),  so  named 

ployed  for  those  which  entirely  lose  the  larva  from  a  peculiar  opalescence  it  sometimes  exhib- 
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midable,  was  especiallj  the  mark  of  his  brave  Ohrysostom  had  within  it  a  strong  party,  niim- 

reproof;  and  if  he  did  not  call  her  hj  name,  bering  42,  his  adversaries  took  advantage  of  a 

the  snre  instinct  of  the  people  applied  to  her  legal  qnibble,  and  argaed  that  a  deposed  bishop 

case  his  analogies  and  his  rebokes.    The  empe*  had  no  right  to  his  seat  unless  he  had  been  re- 

por,  though  secretly  annoyed  by  the  unoompro-  instated  by  a  synod.    The  influence  of  Ohry- 

mising  spirit  of  his  religious  adviser,  yieldea  to  sostom^s  presence  could  not  save  him  ;    his 

his  demands.    Eutropius,  in  disgrace  and  a  fa-  sentence  was  reaffirmed ;  a  collision  between 

Sitive,  found  an  asylum  in  the  church,  and  a  the  imperial  troops  and  Ixis  partisans,  in  which 
efender  in  the  prelate.  Through  Ohrysostom's  some  deaths  occurred,  helped  to  weaken  his 
influence,  too,  Gainas  the  Goth,  the  foe  of  Ar-  cause ;  appeals  to  the  Roman  pontiff  brou^tno 
oadius,  was  converted,  disarmed,  and  persuaded  retumexcept  ineffectual  remonstrance;  aoouncal 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  ^e  imperial  city,  which  was  called  to  decide  the  matter  was  pr&* 
Missionary  bishops  went  at  Ohrysostom^s  order  vented  from  assembling ;  and  after  2  months  he 
to  the  Gothic  people,  to  Persia,  and  even  to  the  took  final  and  sorrowful  leave  of  his  friends  and 
nomadic  Scythians.  With  the  mass  of  the  peo-  the  faithful  in  the  city.  It  was  in  the  Whitsun 
pie,  the  love  for  Ghrysostom  never  waned;  week  of  the  year  404,  nearly  7  years  after  he 
but  in  the  year  408  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  had  been  transferred  from  Antioch.  Hia  first 
with  a  retinue  of  bishops,  crossed  the  sea,  and  resting  place  was  the  not  distant  dty  of  Kioe, 
gathered  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  under  the  where  he  remained  for  several  weeks.  A  fire 
imperial  sanction,  a  council  of  prelates  to  the  which  broke  out  shortly  after  his  departnrsL 
number  of  86,  or,  as  some  say,  of  45,  and  sum-  destroying,  along  with  the  great  church,  several 
moned  Ghrysostom  as  a  criminal  and  a  heretic,  of  the  finest  public  buildings  of  Gonstantinopie, 
Ghrysostom  refused  to  appear  at  this  illegal  was  attributed  to  the  vengeance  of  his  partisans, 
council,  which,  therefore,  proceeded  in  his  ab-  and  the  decree  went  fordi  to  remove  Ghrysos- 
sence  to  hear  and  consider  the  grounds  of  accu-  tom  to  Gucusus,  a  village  of  the  Armenian  Tan- 
sation.  Several  of  these  were  at  once  dinnissed  rus.  His  long  journey  through  Asia  Minor, 
as  too  frivolous  for  notice,  and  others  were  ex-  severe  as  it  was  for  one  so  old  and  feeble,  was 
punged  as  improbable.  Twelve  charges  were  borne  with  patience,  and  fatigues  of  body  did 
alleged  and  argued.  They  said  that  he  called  not  prevent  his  mind  and  his  pen  from  dis- 
his  cler^  by  hard  names,  that  he  suspended  playmg  their  activity.  His  residence  in  this 
them  without  cause,  that  he  occasionally  chas-  Armenian  region  lasted  for  about  8  years,  bro* 
tised  them,  and  that  his  whole  course  of  dealing  ken  by  an  assault  of  the  Isaurians,  which  com- 
with  his  inferiors  was  arbitrary  and  violent  polled  him  to  take  temporary  refuge  in  the  di»- 
Thev  accused  him,  meagre  and  pale  as  he  was,  tant  castle  of  Arabissus.  In  this  period  he  kept 
of  gluttony  and  impurity.  They  affirmed  that  up  a  various  and  extensive  correspondenoe,  ex- 
he  was  mean  in  his  hospitalities  and  fraudulent  ercised  episcopal  functions  in  sending  out  mis- 
in  his  use  of  the  episcopal  revenues ;  that  he  sionaries  and  receiving  addresses,  and  kept  the 
had  baptized  pagans  on  insufficient  evidence  of  honor,  if  he  had  not  the  power,  of  a  bishop, 
conversion ;  tnat  he  had  shunned  the  fellowship  One  more  remove  was  decreed  for  him ;  and  in 
of  such  orthodox  prelates  as  Epiphanius  and  the  snmmer  of  407  the  officers  came  to  oon- 
Acacius;  and  that  he  had  apologized  for  Origen,  duct  him  to  the  desolate  region  of  ^e  Gaueasoa^ 
and  warmly  pleaded  the  cause  of  that  learned  to  the  village  of  Pytius,  which  had  been  selected 
heresiarch.  He  was  deposed;  the  old  priest  as  the  place  of  his  final  banishment.  The  way 
Arcades  received,  as  reward  for  his  false  wit-  was  long,  and  the  marches  of  the  party  were 
ness,  the  vacant  chair ;  and  the  condemned  forced.  They  were  exposed  to  fierce  heats,  to 
bishop  was  hurried  away  by  night  to  Presmetum  violent  rains,  and  the  worn  frame  of  the  bishop 
in  Bithynia,  the  appointed  place  for  his  exile,  gave  way  under  these  trials  more  than  his  q>i- 
The  indignation  of  the  oeople  was  quick  and  in-  rit  under  the  insults  of  one  at  least  of  hia  con- 
tense.  They  refused  to  hear  the  man  who  would  ductors.  At  Gomana  in  Gappadocia  they  were 
defend  such  an  outrage.  The  soldiers  brought  compelled  to  rest,  the  forces  of  the  victim  hav- 
into  the  city  could  not  quiet  the  spirit  of  rebel-  ing  quite  failed.  He  had  Just  strength  to  drag 
lion.  The  alarm  of  the  superstitious  empress  at  himself  to  the  shrine  of  Basil iscus  the  martyr, 
this  demonstration  of  popular  wrath  was  height-  a  few  miles  f  nrther.  By  night  the  martyr  ap- 
ened  by  an  earthquake  which  shook  the  walls  peared  to  him  in  a  vision,  forewarning  hun  of 
of  the  palace.  An  order  was  sent  for  Ghrysos-  near  death ;  and  the  next  day  he  clothed  himself 
tom's  recall ;  apologies  were  offered ;  the  peo-  with  white  garments,  Maculated  a  prayer,  and 
pie  could  not  wait  for  the  sentence  to  be  legally  expired  upon  the  tomb  of  Basiliscus.  He  was 
cancelled ;  and  the  banished  convict  returned  60  years  old,  but  prematurely  worn  out  by  labor 
in  triumph  to  the  altar  of  his  church,  and  re-  and  sufferings.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  f| 
smned  with  fresh  enei^his  fearless  work.  His  great  company  of  monks,  nuns,  and  Ghiistians 
triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  He  from  all  the  surrounding  country.  Ten  years 
•dared  again  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  empress,  later,  his  memory  was  revered  both  in  the  east- 
and  the  words  which  he  spoke  concerning  her  em  and  western  churches,  and  in  the  year  488 
silver  statue  and  the  games  in  its  honor  were  his  remains  were  borne  with  great  pomp  to 
too  contemptuous  to  be  passed  in  silence.  A  Gonstantinopie,  and  the  emperor  came  as  a  pen- 
new  council  was  summoned ;  and,  althon^  itent  to  pray  at  tiie  ahrine  of  the  saint  whom 
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tmsted  to  6,000  undisciplined  Lombards  under  their  months  are  so  tongh  and  leathery  that  the 

Riunorino,  the  distarbing  inflaenoe  of  the  patri-  hook  is  certain  to  keep  its  hold,  while  Uie  fish  has 

otic  clubs,  the  nnezpectedlj  bold  advance  of  so  little  pluck  or  spirit  that  be  will  allow  him- 

Badetzky,  who  crossed  the  Po  at  Pavia  and  self  to  be  pulled  out  by  main  force.    The  chab 

cut  off  the  corps  of  Ramorino,  combined  to  pro-  is  a  shy  and  warj  fish,  and  is  affected  by  the 

duce  the  disaster  of  Novara  (March  28),  which  slightest  movement  of  the  water,  or  by  the 

terminated  the  short  campaign  and  the  polit-  shadow  of  any  thing  fleeting  over  it^  as  that  of 

ical  career  of  Charles  Albert.   Several  mistakes  a  flying  bird  or  a  waving  bongh ;   and,   Ibr 

and  words  of  Ohrzanowski  were  again  construed  this  reason,  he  is  a  good  fish  for  yoang  beginners 

to  prove  him  a  traitor,  but  only  Ramorino  died,  to  commence  their  practice  on,  in  throwing  the 

probably  unjustly,  as  such,  while  Ohrzanowski  fly  softly  and  gingerly,  without  producing  a 

was  fidlowed  by  the  Sardinian  government  to  break  on  the  surface,  and  in  fishing  toward 

Justify  his  course  in  a  long  report^  and  to  re-  the  sun,  so  as  to  avoid  casting  the  shadow  oi 

tarn  to  Paris.  the  rod  or  line  across  the  lighted  stream. 

OHUAPA,  a  river  of  Ohili,  rises  on  the  W.        OHUBB,  Thomas,   an   English  theological 

slope  of  the  Andes,  forms  the  S.  boundary  of  writer,  born  in  East  Harnham,  in  1679,  died  in 

the  province  of  Ooquimbo,  and  after  a  course  Salisbury,  Feb.  8,1747.    His  parents  were  poor, 

of  125  m.  enters  the  Pacific.  and  his  father  followed  the  business  of  a  mal^ 

CHUB,  or  Chevik  (Uucucub  cephalus^  ilera.),  ster.  He  received  but  little  education,  and  could 
a  common  fresh- water  fish,  of  the  same  family  barely  read  and  write  when  he  was  apprenticed 
with  the  carp.  It  is  very  abundant  in  al-  to  a  leather  glove  and  breeches  maker.  He 
most  all  the  slow-running,  soft^  clear  streams  afterward  learned  the  business  of  a  tallow  chan- 
of  England ;  and  sufficienUy  plentiful,  of  a  kin-  dler,  and  followed  it  in  Salisbury  daring  most  of 
dred  fdthough  distinct  species,  in  similar  waters  his  life.  Having  by  diligent  application  aoqntr- 
of  the  United  States.  In  all  modem  languages,  ed  a  good  stock  of  general  knowledge,  and 
this  fish  takes  his  name  from  the  head,  which  delighting  especially  in  theological  inqniry,  he 
is  oertdnlv  of  somewhat  inordinate  size.  In  organized  a  society  for  religious  improvement, 
old  English  he  is  called  cop,  in  French  Ustard^  whose  exercises  at  first  were  confined  to  reading 
and  in  Italian  eapitame.  He  considerably  re-  the  Scriptures  in  connection  with  some  good 
sembles  the  carp  in  form,  but  is  longer  and  commentary.  By  degrees  a  spirit  of  free  discas- 
soarcely  so  thick.  The  body  is  oblong,  rather  sion  prevailed.  Aboutthat  time  the  literary  and 
round,  and  of  a  pretty  equid  thickness  in  the  religious  world  was  thrown  into  a^tation  by 
greater  part  of  the  slope.  The  scales  are  large ;  the  controversy  between  Clarke  and  Waterland 
the  irides  silvery ;  the  cheeks  of  the  same  color ;  on  the  Trinity,  the  immediate  occasion  of  which 
the  head  and  back  of  a  deep  dusky  green ;  the  was  the  publication  of  Whiston^s  ^^  Primitive 
sides  mlvery,  but  in  summer  yellow ;  the  belly  Christianity''  (1710).  The  members  of  the 
white ;  the  pectoral  fins  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the  Salisbury  club  invited  Chubb  to  write  an  essay 
ventral  and  anal  fins  red ;  the  tail  forked,  of  a  on  the  subject.  The  result  was  the  publica- 
brownish  hue,  but  tinged  with  blue  at  the  end.  tion,  nnder  the  supervision  of  Whiston,  who 
It  is  altogether  a  handsome  fish.  It  is  said  that  had  become  interested  in  Chubb,  of  *^  Sapre- 
it  will  sometimes  weigh  up  to  5  lbs.,  but  such  a  macy  of  the  Father  asserted,"  which  was  re- 
weight  is  most  nnnsnal ;  as,  while  the  average  plied  to  by  Trinitarian  controversialists,  when 
does  not  certainly  exceed  half  a  pound,  a  chub  of  Chubb  rejoined  in  "  Supremacy  of  the  Eatlier 
21bs.weight  would  be  considered  a  very  heavy  vindicated."  He  denied  the  vicarious  soffer^ 
fish.  The  flesh  of  the  chub  is  of  but  little  es-  ing  of  Christ,  and  the  divine  authority  of 
teem,  being  coarse  and  full  of  smfdl  hairy  bones,  the  positive  institutions  of  Christianity ;  but 
The  roe  is,  however,  excellent ;  and  the  head  yet  maintained  that  Jesus  was  sent  by  God  as 
and  throat  are  the  best  parts,  being  moderately  a  moral  instructor,  and  regularly  worshipped 
gelatinous.  If  stewed  with  wine  and  spice,  it  in  his  parish  church  until  his  death.  He  is 
ma^  be  made  tolerably  good  eating;  but  in  truth  included  in  Leland's  ''View  of  the  Deistical 
it  IS  not  worth  the  price  of  the  condiments  Writers  in  England."  Pope's  opinion  of  Chubb, 
which  will  be  required  to  cook  it,  as  it  is  not  a<i  expressed  to  Gay,  was  highly  commendatory, 
only  coarse,  but  soft,  watery,  and  of  no  partio-  "  Have  you  seen,"  said  he,  **  or  conversed  with 
ular  flavor.  The  haunts  of  the  chub  are  in  Chubb,  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  Wilt- 
rivers  whose  bottoms  are  of  sand  or  clay,  or  shire?"  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  master  of  the  rolls, 
which  are  bounded  by  clayey  banks ;  particu-  appointed  him  steward  of  his  house  in  Lon- 
larly  in  deep  holes,  shaded  by  trees,  weeds,  &c.  don,  an  office  which  Chubb  found  as  nnoon- 
They  frequently  float  on  the  surface,  and  are  genial  to  himself  as  amnsing  to  his  adversaries, 
sometimes  found  in  streams  and  deep  waters  who  made  sport  of  his  short  fat  figure  and 
where  the  currents  are  strong;  in  ponos  fed  by  his  powdered  tie-wig  presiding  at  his  patron^s 
rivulets  they  grow  to  a  large  size.  They  spawn  sideboard.  He  therefore  soon  resigned,  and 
in  April,  and  are  in  the  best  condition  in  Decem-  returned  to  making  and  selling  candles  in  Salts- 
ber  and  January.  They  afford  littie  sport  to  bury.  He  was  luways  poor,  and  Cheeelden 
the  angler,  though  they  will  bite  freely  at  the  used  to  give  him  his  cast-off  clothes.  Beside 
worm,  the  gentio,  the  grasshopper,  and  the  nat-  the  above-mentioned  works,  he  was  the  author 
oral  or  artificial  fly;  for,  when  once  hooked,  of  many  writiogS|  among  which  were  a  **Dia- 
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GHUQUIBACA,  or  OHABOAfl,  ft  deportmcDft  ally  caBed  ihe  dnndi  iiiilitnt»  and  the  fioowfy 

ofBoliviii,area29,1838q.iiL;  pop.  in  1855, 180,-  of  the  saintB  in  hearen  is  c&Qad  the  chnrdi 

000.    It  extends  oTor  the  monnteinoQS  country  trimnphanL    Li  the  New  Testament  the  namo 

hetweoi  the  liTers  Paspaja  and  Bio  Grande  de  is  once  impfied  to  a  sini^e  family  of  Ghiis- 

la  Plata,  contains  important  mines,  and  is  noted  tians.     (See  GHsmnAinTT.) — Christians  have 

far  its  fertility  and  for  its  salahrious  climate. —  always  given  the   appellation  churdi  to  the 

The  principal  town,  Cbtquisaoa,  or  Sucsb,  is  edifices  designed  for  pnbUc  worship.    The  an* 

the  capital  of  Bolivia;  pop.  in  1855, 19,200.   It  dent  chnrches  had  an  atrium^  or  open  space 

is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  contains  a  soiroonded  with  walls,  before  the  entrance ;  in 

dthedral  and  palace,  dtoated  on  a  square  adorn*  the  centre  of  this  there  was  a  fountain,  in  which 

ed  with  a  fountain,  also  various  churches,  the  all  washed  thdr  hands  or  faces  before  enter- 

imiversity  of  St  Xavier,  a  college  of  arts  and  sd-  ing  the  churdi,  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity  of 

enoe8,miDingacademy,  convents,  a  hoqntal,  and  soul  which  they  should  possess.     B^ore  the 

charitable  institutions.  The  town  is  delic^tfully  door  there  was  a  covered  court,  the  roof  of 

dtnated ;  the  houses  are  well  built  and  surround-  whidi  was  supported  by  columns ;  in  this  were 

ed  by  gardens.  In  the  vicinity,  particularly  along  placed  the  first  class  of  penitents,  who  were 

the  banks  of  the  Cachimayo,  are  fine  villas.  Wa-  called  JUntei,    In  the  interior,  the  part  of  the 

ter  is  scarce  but  good,  and  there  are  many  pub-  church  near  the  door  was  called  the  narthex; 

lie  fountdns.    The  city  was  founded  by  one  of  in  this  the   catechumens  and  the  ])enitente, 

Pizarro's  officers  in  1539,  on  the  dte  of  the  old  who  were  called  audurUeif  were  placed.    Theo 

Peruvian  town  Cheque  Chaka  (bridge  of  gold),  came  the  nave,'  the  lower  part  of  which  was 

Afterward  it  was  called  La  Plata,  on  account  <n  occupied  by  the  penitents  called  the  pro9- 

the  adjacent  silver  mines;  but  the  original  Pe-  tratt;  while  the  Idty  were  arranged,  the  jn&i 

mvian  name  was  finally  restored.  on  one  side  and  the  females  on  the  other,  in  the 

CHUB,  or  Coma  (Bomanish  Oitera,  the  Ou-  remainder  of  the  nave.    In  the  centze  was  the 

ria  Hhatorum  of  the  Bomans),  the  capital  of  amban,  or  pulpit,  large  enough  to  contain  sev- 

the  Swiss  ctmton  of  Grisona  (GTatibundten\  eral  p^:son8,  who  acted  as  chanters.    The  choir 

the  place  of  meetinff  of  the   council  of  the  was  separated  from  the  nave  by  eancellit  or 

Orisons,  the  depot  ox  the  goods  transported  rails;  in  this  were  situated  the  dtar,  the  throne 

to  Itdy  over  the  Splngen  and  Bemardin  passes^  of  the  bishop,  and  the  seats  of  the  priests.    A3 

occupies  a  picturesque  dte  on  the  river  Pies-  it  terminated  in  a  semidrde,  it  waa  called  the 

snr,  about  2  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  apsii.    A  curtdn  drawn  round  the  dtar  oon- 

Bhine ;  pop.  6,200.    The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  ceded  it  from  the  view  of  the  catechumcAS) 

bishopric  (the  oldest  in  Switzerland),  and  haa  and  from  those  who  were  unbelievers,  during 

severd  chnrches  and  convents,  an  episcopal  the  time  of  the  divine  mysteries.    (See  Ancni- 

palace,  a  town  hall  containing  a  public  libra-  xbotitsb  and  Cathkdbal.) 

ry,  a  lyceom,  severd  seminaries  and  schools,  2  CHUBCH,  Bksjaion,  an  American  sddier  in 

orphan  asylums,  a  hospital,  and  manufiEu^ories  the  early  Indian  wars,  bom  at  Duxbury,  Mass^ 

of  glass,  cotton,  zinc  plat^  and  cutlery.     A  in  1689,  died  at  Little  Compton,  Jan.  17, 1718. 

^*  Description  of  the  Cathedrd  of  Chur"  was  He  was  exposed  from  childhood  to  perils  from 

Eublished  in  Zarichin  1857.  The  Boman  Catho-  the  Indians,  with  whom,  in  King  Philip's  war, 

c  church,  outside  the  city  gates,  is  remarkable  he   hod   severd  severe   ddrmishea,  one   of 

teom.  its  extreme  antiquity.    Tiie  Bomanish,  a  which  was  in  a  swamp  near  Bridgewater ;  and 

didect  of  the  Latin,  is  still  spoken  in  this  vidn-  in  Aug.  1776,  he  commanded  the  party  by  which 

ity,  and  a  Bomanish  newspaper  is  published  Philip  was  kiUed.    Commisdoned  in  1689  as 

here.    Angelica  KaniTman  was  born  there.  commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition  agdnat  the 

CHUBCH  (Gr.  sevpioKov,  consecrated  to  the  eastern  Indians,  he  proceeded  up  the  Kennebec, 

Lord ;    Saxon,  h/rck ;  Scandinavian,  Jtdrka  ;  visited  the  forts  in  that  vicinity,  and  rescued 

Slavic,  eerkieu  ;  Scotch,  hirk  ;  the  common  root  Casco  for  a  time.    He  made  4  other  expeditions 

in  these  forms  did  not  pass  into  the  Bomanic  against  the  Indians  in  Maine,  once  landing  at 

languages,  but  from  the  New  Testament  term  AlAquoit,  and  thence  going  to  P^epscot  fort, 

fmeXmrio, a  congregation, sprang  the  Span^iglena^  in  Brunswick,  once  agdn  going  up  the  Kenne- 

theFr.e^Zu0,&o.),  in  its  most  general  sense,  the  bee,  and  twice  ascending  the  Penobscot  and 

whole  collective  body  of  Christians.    Its  nar-  Passamaquoddy^  and  doing  much  damage  to  the 

rower  senses  are,  a  body  of  Christians,  adopting  French  and  Indians  on  these  rivers.    Under  his 

one  creed,  and  organized  under  the  same  ecclesi-  direction  and  from  his  minutes  his  son  Thomas 

asticd  government,  as  the  Anglican  dinrdi;  the  wrote  a  history  of  Philip^s  war;  first  edition 

Christians  of  a  particular  province  or  city,  as  in  1716 ;    last  edition,  with  notes  by  S.  G. 

the  church  of  Antiodh;  or  a  sodety  organized  Drake,  in  1846. 

for  worship  in  the  same  edifice.   In  the  Scrip-  CHUBCH,  Bxsvamin,  an  American  phyddan, 

tures  the  name  is  also  given  to  the  body  of  suspected  of  treason  in  the  revolutionary  war, 

Jewish  believei-s,  the  Jewish  church  being  com-  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1754.  His 

posed  of  all  those  who  followed  the  law  of  tdents  made  him  prondnent  in  Boston  as  a 

Moses.    The  Christian  church  is  the  society  of  phydeian  and  whig  politician,  but  his  expendve 

those  who  profess  the  rdigion  of  Jesus  Christ  habits  involved  him  in  pecuniary  embarrass- 

The  society  of  the  fdthfu  upon  earth  is  usu-  ment,  and  at  the  outbredc  of  the  revdation, 
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parse,  wMoh,  repleniBbed  by  bat  a  meagre  sal-  state  senator  6  years;  Jadge  of  probate  11  yean ; 
ary,  sabmitted  to  an  annaal  levy  for  the  charita-  jadge  of  the  saperior  ooart  in  1888,  and  ohief 
ble  purposes  of  these  varioas  institutions  as  long  justice  in  1847,  an  office  which  he  retained  an- 
as he  lived.    He  published  about  25  sermons,  til  his  death, 
beside  various  articles  in  religious  periodicals.  OHUBOH,  Statbb   of    thx.      See  Papax. 

CHUROH,  Sm  Biohasd,  a  commander  in  the  States. 

Greek  war  of  independence,  born  in  England  in  OHUROH  OF  ENGLAM).    See  £KOLA2n>^ 

1780,  died  in  Greece  in  1850.    Having  spent  Ohuboh  of. 

many  years  in  the  British  and  Neapolitan  ser*  OHUBOH  BATE,  a  tax  imposed  apon  the 
vice,  and  held,  in  1818,  the  command  of  a  Greek  inhabitants  of  a  pari^  in  England  for  chorch  re- 
infantry  corps,  he  joined  the  Greeks  in  their  pairs.  It  is  occasionally  termed  a  church  lay,  and 
struggle  for  independence,  and  his  arrival  in  in  Ireland  previous  to  its  abolition  it  was  called  a 
Greece  (March,  1827)  strengthened  the  hopes  church  cess.  The  rate  is  levied  by  the  eliurch 
of  the  patriots.  He  was  appointed  commander-  wardens  of  the  parish,  together  with  the  parish- 
in-chief  of  the  Greek  forces,  and  ordered  by  the  loners,  assembled  upon  public  notice  given  in 
national  assembly  of  TrGSzene  to  march  to  the  the  clmrch.  The  levy  is  made  upon  the  tenant 
relief  of  Athens.  His  attempt  to  raise  the  si^  in  respect  of  the  land  or  house  he  may  ooeupy. 
failed,  partly  from  want  of  prudence,  partly  By  the  civil  and  canon  law  each  pastor  is  oblig- 
from  the  dissensions  which  sprang  up  among  ed  to  attend  to  the  repairs  of  his  diurch,  but  it 
the  Greek  chieftains.  Ohurch,  being  a  foreign-  is  customary  in  England  to  throw  this  charge 
er,  had  many  personal  opponents,  who  seized  upon  the  parishioners  themselves.  Itwasabol- 
this  opportunity  to  disparage  his  efforts  and  even  ished  in  Ireland  in  1828.  In  England  its  pay- 
his  sincerity.  Subsequently  he  endeavored  to  ment  has  always  met  more  or  less  resistance 
effect  a  union  of  the  factions  at  Napoli  de  Bo-  since  the  17th  centuxy,  especially  from  the 
mania,  and  not  succeeding  in  this,  he  marched  society  of  Friends.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
with  a  body  of  Boumeliotes  to  the  isthmus  of  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  tiie  British 
Oorinth.  His  object  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  parliament.  In  many  parishes,  especially  in 
of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  Morea,  and,  aided  those  included  in  the  great  cities,  the  m«ority 
bv  Lord  Oochrane,  to  attack  the  western  coast  of  the  vestry  were  averse  to  granting  the  re- 
He  was  in  this  position  at  the  period  of  the  quired  rate,  on  tiie  ground  that  it  was  unjust  to 
battle  of  Navarino.  In  Nov.  he  embarked  tax  members  of  one  religious  denomination  for 
with  5,000  men  for  Diagomestra,  in  Acarnania.  the  support  of  houses  of  worship  used  by  an- 
Oapo  d'lstrias  sent  a  part  of  the  Greek  fleet  other  denomination.  The  church  party  believ- 
into  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  with  reinforcements,  ed  they  had  a  right  to  levy  the  rate,  irrespective 
Beshid  Pasha  now  found  himself  compelled  by  of  the  popular  will.  The  question  was  brooght 
the  desertion  of  several  Albanian  chiefs  to  re-  before  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts  of  kw 
treat.  On  April  24  Ohurch  made  himself  mas-  in  the  Braintree  church  rate  case,  whidi,  in 
ter  of  Poro,  an  outpost  of  MissolonghL  There-  various  phases,  occupied  the  legal  profession 
tarn  of  Beshid  Pasha,  with  8,000  men,  prevented  from  1887  to  1858.  The  expenses  of  this  arda- 
him  from  availing  himself  of  his  new  position,  ous  litigaUon  on  both  sides  were  borne  by  a 
Beshid  Pasha  was  gradually  obliged  to  withdraw  national  subscription.  It  was  ultimately  de- 
his  troops  from  the  various  posts,  which  fell  into  cided  by  tiie  house  of  lords  that  the  church 
the  hands  of  the  patriots  in  1829,  and  the  capit-  wardens  and  the  minority  of  a  vestiy  cannot 
ulation  of  Missolonghi  followed,  which  eraanci-  make  a  legal  rate  against  the  will  of  the  m^or^ 
pated  western  Greece.  Sir  Bichard  now  repair-  ity.  This  decision  greatly  encouraged  the  ef- 
ed  to  .£gina,  but  the  personal  enmity  and  jeal-  forts  of  the  party  opposed  to  church  rates,  and 
onsy  of  Oapo  dlstrias  compelled  him  to  resign ;  the  cases  in  which  parishes  have  been  polled 
and  by  active  opposition  to  the  measures  of  that  for  and  against  the  rate  have  greatly  multipUed 
statesman  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  that  since  then.  The  frequency  of  these  contests 
he  was  ordered  to  quit  Greece,  an  order  which  and  the  ill  feeling  engendered  by  them  induced 
he  treated  with  contempt.  After  the  assassina-  the  house  of  commons  to  pass  a  bill  to  aboli^ 
tion  of  Oapo  d'Istrias  Sir  Bichard  continued  his  church  rates  unconditionallyi  but  the  house  of 
opposition  to  the  administration  of  Augustin  lords  refused  its  assent  to  this  measure  by  a 
Oapo  d^Istrias,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  large  minority  (1858).  The  total  amount  raised 
in  the  Greek  presidency.  KingOtho  appointed  by  church  rates  in  1832  was  £446,495,  and  in 
him  a  councillor  of  state.  1854,  £318,200. 

OHUBOH,  BoMAN  Oathouo.    See  Boman  OHUBOH  WABDENS,  parish  officers  whose 

Qatholio  Ohuboh.  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  repairs  of  the  cburoh, 

OHUBOH,  Samttxl,  LL.D.,  a  jurist  and  states-  the  arrangement  of  pews  and  seats,  and  the  pre- 

man  of  Oonnecticut,  bom  in  Salisbury  in  Feb.  paration  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  proper 

1785,  died  Sept.  12, 1854.  He  graduated  at  Tale  celebration  of  the  service.    They  are  requirad 

college  in  1808,  and,  having  studied  law,  return-  to  maintain  order  during  time  of  public  wor- 

edto  Salisbury.    He  was  from  1818  almost  con-  ship,  and  to  present  to  the  bishop  ail  things  re- 

Btantly  in  some  official  station  in  the  state  or  lating  to  the  church,  clergyman,  or  parishioners 

judiciary.    He  was  a  member  of  the  general  which  are  presentable  by  ecclesiastical  laws, 

assembly  first  in  1818,  and  6  times  thereafter;  The  mode  of  their  appointment  is  oommonly 
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their  interoonne  Bhonld  be  divested  of  fonn  was  restored  to  fSivor,  and  made  gq^etmat  to 

and  ceremony.    They  corresponded,  when  nn-  the  duke  of  Gloacester,  Anne^s  son.     Thtt« 

avoidably  separated,  under  the  names  of  Moriey  was,  however,  no  love  between  the  king  and 

and  Freeman,  names  of  the  mistresses  Invention,  the  earl,  the  latter  behaving  offensively  on  se  v- 

the  servant  selecting  that  of  Freeman  because,  era!  occasions.    In  1701  he  was  appointed  to 

according  to  herself  it  accorded  most  with  her  command  the  forces  in  Holland,  and  ambas* 

fimnk  temper.     The  influence  thus  establish-  sador  to  that  country,  war  with  France  being 

ed  lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  at  hand.    He  was  veiy  successful  as  a  diplo- 

would  have  ended  only  with  Anne's  life  if  the  matist,  and  the  king,  who  anticipated  Ms  own 

servant  had  known  how  to  govern  her  own  speedy  end,  recommended  him  to  Anne  as  one 

fierce  feelings,    (h.  the  duke  of  York  becoming  most  competent  to  advise  and  command.    When 

James  H.,  Ohurchill  was  made  general,  and  am-  Anne  became  queen-regnant,  Marlborongh  was 

bassador  to  France.    On  the  invasion  by  the  made  captain-general  and  master  of  the  or&anoe, 

duke  of  Monmouth,  he  was  prominent  in  his  and  a  knight  of  the  garter.    Lady  Marlborongh 

military  services;  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor  was  received  several  valuable  appointments  in  the 

due  to  him,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  it,  and  had  royal  household,  and  two  of  ner  daughters  were 

previously  been  made  Baron  Churchill  of  Sand-  made  la^es  of  the  bedchamber.     Appointed 

ridge,  the  latter  being  the  name  of  his  wife's  ambassador  to  Holland,  he  completed  the  ar- 

birthplace.    He  was  not  conspicuous  during  the  rangements  for  the  declaration  of  war  agunst 

reign  of  James  U.,  and  was  opposed  to  tiie  pol-  France.    Through  the  influence  of  Heinsins  he 

icy  of  that  prince.    His  inteUect  was  too  clear  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  armies  of 

not  to  enable  him  to  see  that  the  king's  course  the  grand  alliance,  when  he  entered  upon  a 

was  leading  to  destruction,  and  even  Macaulay  surprising    career  of  victory.     After  various 

dedfves  that  Churchill  was  a  sincere  member  successes,  the  campugn  of  Blenheim  took  phice 

of  the  English  church.    But  his  opposition  was  in  the  summer  of  1704,  and  on  the  Idth  of 

not  of  a  demonstrative  ohiuracter,  and  down  to  August  was  won  the  battle  of  that   name, 

the  last  moment  he  enjoyed  the  king's  confidence,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  plans  of  Loub  XIV. 

The  influence  of  his  wife  over  Anne  was  used  The  French    and  Bavarian   army  was  anni- 

with  effect  to  keep  the  princess  opposed  to  her  hilated.     Marlborough   had    previously  been 

faUier's  policy,  and  in  1687  Churchill  wrote  to  made  a  duke,  and  now  the  manor  and  honor  of 

William  of  Orange  to  that  effect,  and  also  plac-  Woodstock  were  conferred  upon  him,  and  the 

lug  himself  at  William's  command.    On  the  queen  ordered  that  a  palace  should  be  there 

landing  of  William,  Churchill  was  made  a  lieu-  built,  to  be  called  Blenheim.    He  was  sncoesa- 

tenant-generid,  and  appointed  to  an  important  fill  in  the  operations  of  1706,  when  he  was 

command,  though  he  was  suq)ected  by  Fever-  made  a  prince  of  the  empire  by  the  German 

sham,  who  urged  his  arrest  in  vain.    He  in-  emperor,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  lonl^ip 

duced  Lord  Combury  to  join  William,  and  soon  of  Mindelheim,  with  the  title  of  prince.    The 

followed  him,  accompanied  by  sevend  military  battle  of  Ramillies  was  won  May  23,  1706w 

men,  and  by  the  duke  of  Grafton.    His  exam-  Other  successes  marked  this  campaign.    The 

pie  was  followed  by  Prince  Greoige  of  Denmark,  duke  received  a  pension  of  £5,000,  through  the 

while  Lady  Churchill  found  no  difficulty  in  per-  duchess,  and  other  rewards.    The  campaign  of 

suading  Anne  to  leave  Loudon,  and  to  Join  the  1707  was  marked  by  no  striking  event  where 

northern   insurgents.     The  influence   of  the  Marlborough   commanded;  but   on   July  11, 

ChurchiUs  on  Anne's  mind  was  favorably  em-  1708,  he  won  the  battle  of  Oudenarde.  LiUe  was 

ployed  to  induce  her  to  waive  her  superior  claim  taken  the  same  year.    Efforts  to  restore  peace 

to  the  throne  over  William.    For  this  the  baron  having  Med,  the  war  was  resumed,  and  on 

received  valuable  appointments,  and  was  made  Sept.  11, 1709,  Marlborough  won  the  battle  of 

earl  of  Marlborough.    In  the  subsequent  dis-  Malplaquet,  the  most  sanguinary  and  hardly 

putes  between  William  and  Anne  he  sided  with  contested  of  all  his  victories,  and  the  last  of 

the  latter.    He  was  sent  in  1660  to  command  them ;  for  thou^  he  commanded  in  two  more 

the  British  forces  in  Flanders,  and  repulsed  the  campaigns,  the  French  did  not  venture  to  meet 

French  at  Wfdoourt.    The  next  year  he  led  an  him  again  in  a  pitched  battle.    His  Buoocssfbl 

army  to  Ireland,  and  took  Cork  and  Einsale.  career  continued,  and  many  places  belonging  to 

He  early  began  a  correspondence  with  the  exiled  the  French  were  captured.    In  the  mean  time 

king,  and  completely  deceived  him.  His  object  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  England.    The 

was  not  to  aid  James,  but  to  overthrow  William  war  had  been  commenced  by  a  tory  minis- 

ni.,  place  Anne  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  try,  though  it  was  to  support  whig  viewa^ 

rule  her  and  England  through  his  wife.     In  Graduallv  every  thing  changed.    The  pranier, 

1692  he  was  dismissed  from  his  employments,  Goddphin,  became  a  whig,  and  the  great  offices 

and  sent  to  the  tower,  where  he  remained  for  passed  into  whig  hands.    In  1707  the  chaojge 

some  time.    He  sent  to  James  an  account  of  was  complete,  wongh  the  queen's  sympathies 

the  expedition  against  Brest  which  enabled  the  were  with  the  tories.    The  duchess  of  Marlbo* 

iVench  to  defeat  the  Encash  with  great  shiugh-  rough,  who  was  a  whig  at  the  time  her  husband 

ter,  one  of  his  objects  being  to  ruin  Talmash,  a  was  a  tory,  bent  all  her  energies  to  the  support 

miUtary  riv^  who  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion,  of  the  ministry,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  her 

After  thQ  d^ath  of  Queen  JAsry,  Marlborongh  taot  had  equalled  her  talent,  that  ministry  might 
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who  is  koown  as  *^  tlie  prond,^'  bat  whose  under  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  snbBeqnenUy;  in  ihe 
pride  coidd  not  prevent  him  from  seeking  the  smnmer  of  1818,  constructed  on  tlie  heights 
hand  of  a  woman  of  68  because  it  was  full  of  near  Burlington,  Yt,  a  parapet,  placed  in  it 
gold.    The  duchess  died  Oct.  18, 1744,  in  her  a  battery  of  18  heavy  guns,  and  thus  gave 
85th  year,  her  birth  having  occurred  on  Hay  protection  to  Com.  McDonough's  fleet,  when, 
29, 1660.    Her  immense  wealth  was  left  prin-  crippled  by  a  storm  and  otherwise  weakened* 
oipally  to  Charles,  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  it  anchored  under  this  shelter  for  repairs,  and 
to  his  brother,  John  Spencer.     Among  her  while  in  this  condition  was  attacked  by  the 
bequests  was  one  of  £20,000  to  Lord  Chester-  British  fleet.    Having  become  captain  by  pro- 
field,  and  another  of  £10,000  to  William  Pitt  motion,  he  served  under  Gen.  Wade  Hami>ion, 
— ^The  biography  of  Marlborough  has  often  been  and  performed  the  dutyj[>f  ordnance  officer  in 
written,  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  the  Chateaugay  campaign.    Soon  after,  he  waa 
being  l^at  by  Archdeacon  Coze,  published  in  appointed  assistant  inspector-gener^  with  the 
1818,  and  which  was  composed  from  original  rank  of  major,  in  which  capacity  he  served  till 
materials.    One  of  the  latest  works  on  his  life  the  close  of  the  war.    He  was  with  Gen.  Wil- 
is that  by  Sir  A.  Alison,  the  historian.    Marl-  kinson  in  the  attack  on  La  Colle  mill,  and  subse- 
borough  is  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  quently  was  in  the  staff  of  Gen.  Izard,  and  of 
Macaulay^s  "  History  of  England,"  where  he  b  Gen.  Macomb.    During  the  long  period  of  ease 
painted  in  the  same  dark  colors  that  the  his-  for  the  army  from  1815  till  the  commencement 
torian  employed  when  writing  of  him  in  the  of  the  difficulty  with  the  Creeks  and  Seminolea, 
^^  Edinburgh  Re  vie  w^"  80  years  ago.    In  1845,  Capt.  Churchill  was  stationed  at  difierent  points 
the  '*  Letters  and  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  on  the  northern  frontier  and  the  Atlantic  coast, 
Marlborough"  were  published  in  London.  They  and  for  4  years  prior  to  1828  was  on  ordnance 
form  5  octavo  volumes,  and  were  edited  in  a  very  service  at  Alleghany  arsenal,  near  Pittsburg.  In 
useful  manner  by  Sir  George  Murray,  himself  a  1835  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in 
soldier  of  distinction,  and  of  respectable  rank  in  the  8d  artillery.     In  1886  the  Creek  warfare 
statesmanship.  They  afford  ample  means  for  the  commenced,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Alabamai 
completion  of  an  extended  life  of  the  most  sue-  and  subsequently  to  Florida,  where  he  remained 
cessful  of  soldiers,  and  were  liberally  used  by  for  the  most  part  till  1841.    During  the  greater 
Alison;  but  the  biography  of  Marlborough  is  portion  of  this  time  he  held  the  position  of  act- 
yet  to  be  written,  considered  with  reference  to  ing  inspector-general,  and  was  laboriously  em- 
his  political  character,  and  the  great  part  he  ployed  with  troops,  and  in  mustering  for  serrii^ 
played  in  some  of  the  mightiest  of  events.  An  in-  and  discharge  volunteers  and  militia  in  Florida, 
teresting^Lifeof  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,"  Georgia,  and  Alabama.    This  latter  duty  was 
and  one  to  be  depended  upon,  was  written  by  performed  with  such  judgment  and  vigilance  as 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson,  and  pubHahed  in  London,  to  cause  the  paymaster-general  to  report  that 
1839,  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  the  author  being  a  lady  not  one  doUar  had  been  lost  to  his  department 
whose  historical  writings   have   thrown  con-  by  erroneous  organization,  and  to  gain  the 
siderable  light  on  many  curious  portions  of  thanks  of  the  secretary  of  war.    This  service 
British  hbtory.  A  good  account  of  the  duchess  so  ably  accomplished  caused  him  to  be  selected 
is  to  be  found  in  the  4th  volume  of  Miss  Costel-  for  the  position  of  inspector-general,  with  the 
lo's  ^  Eminent  Englishwomen."     She,  too,  is  a  rank  of  colonel,  in  June,  1841,  in  the  place  of 
prominent  character  in  Macaulay's  "  History,"  Gen.  Wool,  promoted,  a  position  which  demands 
and  the  historian,  not  content  with  speaking  of  active,  constant,  and  arduous  service.    Under  an 
her  admitted  failings,  appears  inclined  to  impugn  act  of  1842,  designed  for  another  purpose,  Presi- 
her  character  for  chastity,  by  attaching  import-  dent  Polk  in  1^6  judged  it  his  duty  to  retain 
ance  to  the  scandal  that  represented  her  as  the  but  one  inspector-general  in  the  service,  and 
mistress  of  the  accomplished  Shrewsbury.  Col.  Churchill  was  disbanded  from  the  army, 
CHURCHILL,  Stlvestbr,  inspector-general  with  acknowledgments  of  his  ability  and  ser- 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Woodstock,  Yt,  Aue.  vices.     On  the  reassembling  of  congress,  how- 
2, 1783,  received  his  education  in  the  schools  ever,  this  constructive  iiyustice  was  repaired  by 
of  that  vicinity,  and  in  1808  became  publisher  a  unanimous  vote,  and  Col.  Churchill  was  re- 
in Windsor  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  stored  to  his  place  and  rank.    In  1846,  after 
^^  Vermont  Republican,"  and  continued  in  that  being  engaged  in  mustering  volunteers  at  the 
position  till  1812,  during  which  time  the  politics  West,  he  joined  Gen.  Wool,  on  the  application 
of  the  state  were  changed  from  federal  to  demo-  of  the  latter,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  long 
cratic,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  campaign  in  Mexico^    More  than  three-fourths 
lournal.    In  March,  1812,  he  was  appointed  1st  of  the  command  was  composed  of  volunteera. 
lieutenant  in  the  3d  artillery,  declining  a  captain-  Col.  Churchill^s  duties  required  him  to  report 
cy  in  the  infantry.  A  company,  recruited  by  him-  and  cause  to  be  corrected  all  irregularities  on 
self,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  the  part  of  the  troops,  and  at  first  his  vigi- 
of  his  connection  with  it,  under  his  sole  com-  lance  and  strictness  occasioned  pr^udioe  and 
mand,  gained  a  high  reputation  for  discipline  hostility,  but  in  the  end  the  volunteers  became 
and  efficiency,  in  the  exercises  and  manosuvres  warmly  attached  to  him.    In  the  battle  of  Bne- 
of  field,  or  as  it  is  now  sometimes  termed,  of  na  Yista,  while  he  was  actively  engaged  in  post- 
light  artillery.    With  this  company  he  served  ing  troops^  his  horse  received  4  bufiet  wounds 
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to  the  other  of  the  ca^. — Ohnms  for  introdao-  dx,  a  j^tanish  naval  ofSoer,  bom  at  Motriooi»  in 
ing  atmospheric  air  into  the  cream  by  the  action  the  province  of  Gnipuzooa,  Sept.  27, 1761,  died 
of  the  dashers  have  been  contrived  in  a  great  at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21, 1806.    He  distingaisbed 
variety  of  forms;  the  most  simple  probably  is  himself  at  the  si^  of  Gibraltar  in  rescniDg 
that  with  a  hole  passing  entirely  through  the  some  of  the  sorrivors  from .  the  floating  bat- 
rod  to  which  the  dasher  is  attached,  a  valve  teries,  after  the  latter  had  been  destroyed  by 
opening  within  admitting  the  air  as  the  dasher  the  English.    Having  received  an  appointment 
is  raised,  bat  opposing  its  exit  by  the  same  way  in  a  Spanish  surveying  expedition  to  ^e  strait 
as  this  is  thrust  down.    The  air  is  thus  driven  of  Magellan,  he  wrote  an  admirable  diary  of  his 
in  bubbles  through  the  cream,  dividing  it  into  e:q>loration  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  which  was  pub- 
multitudes  of  small  particles  and  throwing  it  lished  at  Madrid  in  1798.    m  1791,  bcdng  then 
into  a  state  of  foam.    This  is  done  without  lift-  in  command  of  a  frigate,  he  was  plaoed  at  the 
ing  the  dasher  above  the  surface  of  the  cream,  head  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  for  the  pnrpoee 
and  consequently^  without  splashing.     It  is  a  of  surveying  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Menca 
remarkable  £&ct  m  the  history  of  this  invention,  The  war  which  soon  after  broke  out  between 
that  as  many  as  7  applications  for  a  patent  were  Spain  and  France  interrupted  this  work,  and 
presented  fdmost  simultaneously  in  the  year  oompelledOhurruca  to  leave  his  task  unfini^ed: 
1849,  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  not,  however,  before  he   had  completed  24 
and  all  apparently  from  Ixma  fide  inventors,  charts  of  the  coasts  of  Ouba,  Hayti,  Porto  Rico, 
Under  various  modifications  the  same  improve-  &c.,  some  of  which  have  since  been  published, 
ment  has  since  been  presented  at  the  patent  He  was  afterward  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Brest, 
office  by  such  numbers  of  inventors,  that  the    and  was  received  with  distinction  by  Napoleon, 
most  rigid  scrutiny  was  adopted  in  their  ex-  then  first  consul.    In  a  letter  to  a  fHend,  sfaofrt- 
amination,  and  actual  demonstration  of  their  ly  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  he  says:  ^^If 
capacity  was  often  required.    In  one  instance  you  hear  that  my  ship  is  taken,  know  for  oer- 
a  rival  chum  was  set  to  work  against  one  al-  tain  that  I  am  dead.''    In  that  battle,  his  leg 
ready  patented,  and  with  both  butter  was  pro-  having  been  shot  away  by  a  cannon  bail,  he 
duced  in  the  extraordinarily  short  space  of  2^  died  8  hours  afterward, 
minutes.    Though  this  rapid  completion  of  the       CHURUBUSCO,  a  village  of  Mexioo,  cele- 
process  is  the  object  usually  aimed  at  in  these  brated  for  the  battle,  Aug.  20, 1847,  between 
improvements,  it  is  not  after  all  a  desirable  ob-  Uie  American  forces,   under   Gren.    Winfidd 
Ject  the  best  authorities  agreeing  that  butter  Scott,  advancing  toward  the  <Aty  of  Mexico, 
made  so  rapidly  is  not  the  best.     Dr.  Mus-  and   the   Mexicans,    under  President    Santa 
pratt  observes  upon  this  subject:  ''When  but-  Anna  in  person,  defending  the  route  to  their 
ter  from  cream  forms  in  45  minutes  or  an  hour,  capital.    The  battle  of  OoNTRxsAa  was  fought 
the  result  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory;  when  it  by  a  portion  of  the  same  forces  on  the  same 
appears  sooner  it  is  soft,  and  if  later  is  strong  day.    Although  2  separate  fields,  they  m^  be 
tasted.    It  has  been  stated  in  advertisements  of  classed  together  for  the  purpose  of  descripti<HL 
table  churns  that  butter  may  be   obtained  in  The  American  commander  having  by  his  ad- 
them  in  12  minutes.     Parties  known  to  the  vance  S.  of  Lake  Ohalco  put  it  beyond  doubt 
editor  have  made  experiments  with  such  table  by  which  route  he  intended  to  make  his  attack, 
chums,  in  churning  cream  at  different  temper-  the  Mexican  general  immediately  took  measures 
atures  and  speeds,  but  good  butter  was  never  to  concentrate  his  defence  around  the  ciqiitaL 
obtained  in  less  than  20  minutes,  and  even  then  Accordingly,  when  the  American  advance  reach- 
it  was  soft  and  frothy.*' — Of  the  6th  dass,  the  ed  San  Augustin.  Aug.  11,  they  found  the  onhr 
only  chum  that  we  shall  notice  is  one  lately  roads  that  led  thence  to  the  city  obetracted. 
patented  in  this  country,  which  consists  of  an  San  Augustin  is  9  m.  from  Mexico.    The  high- 
oblong  rectangular  box,  the  upper  half  of  which  way  leads  from  it  in  a  direct  line.    About  4  m. 
may  be  taken  off  and  replaced  upon  the  lower  distant  is  San  Antonio^  and  about  8  m.  further 
half.    Three  parallel  rollers  are  placed  so  as  to  is  Ohurabusco,  beyond  which  the  road  was 
revolve  within  and  acrosd  the  lower  half^  their  open  to  the  hill  castle  of  Ohapultepec,  and  to- 
bearings  being  let  into  its  upper  edge.     One  ward  some  of  the  gates  of  the  capital.    From 
of  these,  placed  toward  one  end  of  the  box,  is  a  San  Augustin,  however,  leads  to  the  left  another 
plain  pulley ;  the  other  two,  placed  at  the  other  road,  no  better  than  a  mule  path,  across  a  mg- 
end,  are  fluted  and  work  into  each  other.    An  ged  field  of  lava,  called  the  pedregal,  to  Oontre- 
endless  sack  is  made  to  work  around  the  plain  ras,  8  m.,  and  1  m.  further  it  rejoins  the  main 
pulley  and  between  the  two  fluted  ones  like  a  road  on  this  nde  the  village  of  Ohurubusco.  The 
belt^  and  in  this  sack  is  introduced  the  cream  to  difficulties  of  this  road  to  the  Idtmade  it  hardly 
be  churned,  openings  with  tight  covers  being  such  as  an  army  would  attempt ;  nevertheless 
contrived  for  the  purpose.  As  one  of  the  rollers  the  Mexicans  had  taken  pains  to  fortify  it  by 
is  turned  by  a  winch  handle,  the  belt  containing  blocking  it  up  and  establishing  an  intrenched 
the  cream  is  carried  around  and  compressed  as  camp  on  the  portion  of  it  called  the  hDl  of 
it  passes  between  the  fluted  rollers,  tiU  ^e  but-  Padierna,  where  Gen.  Valencia  had  a  picked 
ter  is  formed.    The  box  is  made  water-tight,  so  force  of  about  7,000  men.    His  communieadons 
that  the  whole  operation  Is  under  water.  were,  of  course,  open  with  the  main  body  at 
CHUBBUOA  T  ELOBZA,  Cosmb  Dajoak  Ohurubusco  and  with  the  capital   He  had  be- 
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the  embrasures  seized  the  guns  and  tnmed  them  of  a  native  territory  of  the  same  name,  which 

upon  San  Pablo,  where  Twiggs  was  still  hotlj  comprises  354  villages,  an  area  of  1,240  sq. 

engaged.     A  good  deal  of  fighting  was  re-  m.,  and  a  population  of  120,000.    The  streets 

qnir^  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  shelter  are  narrow,  and  most  of  the  houses  small,  but 

of  the  embankments  and  from  the  houses  of  there  are  a  few  buildings,  public  as  well  as 

the  village.    It  was,  however,  accomplished,  private,  of  considerable  elegance.     The  most 

Shields  aU  tiiis  time  had  been  making  a  circuit-  striking  of  these  are  the  palace  and  mansole- 

ous  movement  to  gain  an  advantageous  position  um  of  Ohutter  Sal,  who  wrested  the  territory 

from  which  to  faU  upon  tiie  enemy's  rear.    In  from  Delhi,  and  in  whose  honor  the  town  was 

this  movement,  struggling   through   swampy  named,  and  a  house  of  entertainment  for  trav- 

ground,  his  loss  was  very  severe  from  the  fire  ellers  erected  by  the  ngah.    The  town  onoe 

of  the  Mexican  infantry,,  some  4^000  strong  on  had  a  large  transit  trade,  but  is  now  much  de- 

thecauseway,andsnpportedby  some  8,000  cav-  cayed.    It  manufactures  quantities  of  ooarae 

airy.    Finidly  he  charged  upon  and  routed  the  cutiery  and  paper. 

infantry  in  front,  just  as  the  advance  of  Worth's  OHTLE,  the  white,  onaque,  milky  fluid  found 
column  appeared  m  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  from  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  tiie  bowels  during 
the  tSte  de  pent,  Twiggs's  division  meantime  digestion.  In  certain  circumstances  it  is  yel- 
carried  tiie  defences  of  San  Pablo,  taking  1,200  lowish  or  slightiy  reddish.  Normally  it  is  si- 
prisoners  and  7  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Mexican  kaline  or  neutral.  For  a  iong  time  this  liquid 
lorce  were  now  all  in  precipitate  flight  toward  was  considered  as  containing  most  of  the 
the  city,  and  pursuit  was  continu^  until  the  soluble  parts  of  food;  but,  now  that  it  is  well 
general  prudently  ordered  it  to  cease.  The  known  that  the  veins  of  the  stomadi  and 
American  loss  in  all,  at  Oontreras  and  Ohuru-  bowels  absorb  a  good  part  of  the  food,  the  chyle 
busco,  was  1,058,  of  whom  189  were  killed,  in-  is  not  regarded  as  so  important  a  liquid  as  had 
eluding  16  officers.  The  enemy  lost  in  killed  been  imagined.  A  microscopical  examination  of 
and  wounded  4,000— 8,000  prisoners,  including  chyle  shows  that  it  contains  various  morpho- 
8  generals— 87  pieces  of  ordnance,  small  arms  logical  elements,  which  are:  1,  an  immense 
and  ammunition  in  large  quantities,  and  had  number  of  extremely  minute  granules,  which, 
whole  corps  cut  o£r,  dispersed,  and  dissolved,  according  to  H.  MoUer,  are  fat^  particles,  sur- 
Among  the  prisoners  were  found  42  deserters  rounded  by  an  exceedinglv  thin  albuminous  cap> 
from  the  American  to  the  enemy's  flag.  They  sule ;  they  are  not  soluble  in  water,  and  they 
were  subsequentiy  tried  according  to  the  laws  form  by  aggregating  together  the  fi&tty  globules 
of  the  United  States,  sentenced  by  court-martial  of  the  chyle  when  it  is  treated  by  acetic  add  or 
to  be  haxiged,  and  the  sentences  in  most  cases  exe-  other  reagents ;  2,  coarser  granules  grouped  into 
outed.  But  this  necessary  severity  was  miti-  masses,  and,  according  to  H.  Mtlller,  held  to- 
gated  by  the  exercise  of  clemency  on  the  part  gether  by  a  hyaline  or  nerfectiy  tninsparent 
of  Gen.  Scott  in  such  cases  as  appeared  to  offer  substance ;  8,  nuclei,  homing  minute  nndedi, 
any  extenuating  circumstances.  There  still  re-  and  sometimes  many  granules ;  4,  Ivmph  oor- 
mained  between  the  invaders  and  the  capital  puscles,  which  perhaps  differ  a  littie  irom  those 
formidable  defences  at,  and  in  advance  of,  its  of  lymph,  and  from  tne  colorless  blood  corpus- 
several  gates  and  the  castie  of  Ohapultepea  des,  in  having  more  varieties  of  size  and  shape ; 
Thus  in  one  day  were  the  batties  of  Oontreras  5,  blood  disks.  Chemically,  chyle  presents, 
and  Ohurubusco  won.  like  blood,  8  principal  elements:  1,  the  granules 

OHUSAN,  or  Ohowban  (boat-like),  a  group  and  globules  which  are  detected  by  the  micro- 

of  islands,  consisting  of  one  large  island  witn  scope ;  2,  a  spontaneoualv  coagulating  principle, 

a  great  number  of  smaller  ones,  off  the  coast  of  which  is  fibrine,  very  little  dUSfering  ^m  that  of 

Ohina,  about  lat.  80^  K,  long.  121^  E.    They  blood;  8,  a  serous  fluid,  containing,  in  a  state 

are  beautifully  wooded,  abound  in  floral  pro-  of  dissolution,  albumen,  various  salte,  sugar,  &c. 

dnctions,  and  contain  numerous  first  rate  har-  The  modified  albumen,  called  peptone  by  Leh- 

bors.      The   capital  of  Ohusan  is  Ting-hai.  mann,  and  albuminose  by  JMQslne,  seems  not  to 

The  population  is  considerable,  and  the  land  exist  in  chyle  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct; 

under  the  same  carefully  elaborated  cultiva-  showing  that  after  having  been  absorbed  in  the 

tion  that  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  Ohinese  bowels,  it  has  been  changed  into  ordinary  al- 

empire.  Bice,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  chestnuts,  bumen,  and  perhaps  also  into  fibrine  if  the  ob- 

walnuts,  tobacco,  tea,  silk,  and  cotton  are  pro-  servations  of  Gulliver  are  right.    The  caloida- 

duced  on  the  island.    Ohusan  is  an  intermemate  tions  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  show  that  the  quan> 

port  between  Japan  and  the  Ohinese  ports  of  tity  of  chyle  which  passes  every  day  into  the 

Kingpo,  Hangchow,  and  Shanghai.   In  1840  the  blood  in  a  man,  amounting  to  28  or  80  Ibsi,  is 

Britiim  seized  Ohusan,  and  held  the  islands  for  from  6  to  7  lbs.    (See  Absobftion,  Blood^  Di- 

a  time.    As  stipulated  in  the  peace  in  1842,  oxsnozr,  and  Ltmph.) 

they  were  evacuated  in  1846,  and  Hong  Eong       OHTME,  the  pulpy  substance  into  which  the 

was  ceded  to  the  British  in  tiieir  stead.  food  is  reduced  by  the  mechanical  division  and 

OHUTTEBPORfi,  or  Ohattxbpoob,  a  town  chemical  solution  it  undergoes  in  the  mouth, 

of  Bnndelcund,  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  stomach,  and  upper  portion  of  the  duodenum, 

group  of  hills,  70  m.  S.  W.  of  Banda,  and  Its  consistence  varies  with  the  amount  of  fluid 

10  m.  N.  E.  of  Saugor.    It  is  the  chief  place  taken  into  the  stomach ;  it  is  generally  semi- 
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bornatFSsUja,Oet.80, 1769,diediiiFloraQoe,  thonihip of  idikb Is  claimedlbr  a  Bootohman 
Dec.  14^  1847.  Ordained  as  a  priest  in  1793,  be  named  Shiel,  who  purchased  from  Gibber  the 
was  appointed  pn^essor  at  the  muTerBil7  of  Pisa  priTilege  of  osinff  his  name  npon  the  tlUe  page, 
in  1808 ;  owing  to  some  misnnderstandlnff  with  lY.  Susahit ah  Mabu,  an  I^gliah  aotrosst  wife 
his  coIlMffaes,  he  accepted  in  1818  a  prcnesBor-  of  the  preceding;  bom  in  1710,  died  Jan.  80, 
ship  at  Warsaw^  and  retomed  to  Italy  in  1822,  1766.  She  was  educated  in  mnac  by  her 
a  prebend  having  been  conferred  on  him  in  brother,  Dr.  Ame  the  composer,  made  her  first 
Poland,  which  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  pablic  appearance  as  a  singer,  and  after  her 
to  Hterary  stndies  at  Florence.  His  principal  marriage  performed  in  tragedy.  She  was  ad- 
works  treat  of  Italian  literature  and  art,  of  an-  mired  for  her  talents,  sensibility,  and  graoefol 
dent  literature,  of  the  Ladn  nteratnre  of  the  manners,  and  is  reputed  still  among  vSb  ^reat 
middle  ages,  and  of  the  history  of  Poland.  actresses  of  the  fin^^ish  stage.  Juliet,  Her- 
GIBBER.  I.  GahtsGabbiel,  a  sculptor,  bom  mione,  and  Geliawere  among  the  characterB 
in  Holstein,  came  to  England  during  the  protec-  which  she  most  admirably  portrayed.  Haandel 
torate  of  Gromwell,  and  was  employed  to  eze-  was  so  enthusiastio  in  his  admiration  of  her 
cute  the  basn-rilievi  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Lon-  that  he  composed  parts  expressly  to  suit  her 
don  monument.  He  is  now  principally  known  voice,  and  himself  instracted  her  in  mnging 
as  the  sculptor  of  the  2  figures  representing  rav-  them.  He  used  with  Quin  to  ^end  his  Sun- 
in^  and  melancholy  madness,  which  adorned  the  day  evenings  at  her  house ;  and  uarrick  is  said 
prmcipal  gate  of  old  Bethlehem  hospital,  and  to  have  exclaimed  when  he  heard  of  her  death : 
are  now  preserved  in  the  new  hospital  in  St.  "Then  tragedy  has  expired  with  her.**  She 
Geofge's  fields.  He  was  in  later  life  employed  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
by  the  duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  improve-  GIBOT,  Pdebbb  Mabital,  a  French  Jesuit 
ment  and  decoration  of  his  fimiily  seat  at  misrionary  in  Ghina,  bom  at  lamoges  in  1^7, 
Ghatsworth.  H.  Gollxt,  an  English  poet  and  died  in  Peking,  Aug.  8, 1780.  Having  distin- 
dramatist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Kov.  guished  himself  by  his  excellent  scholanhip,  he 
1671,  died  Dec.  12, 1767.  He  commenced  his  departed  to  Ghina  in  1768.  ilrst  adnutted  into 
public  career  as  an  actor  in  1689.  His  success  the  honsehold  of  the  emperor  as  a  gardener,  his 
was  for  many  years  very  indifferent,  but  he  at  learning  and  talent  soon  gained  for  him  the  po- 
last  attained  popularity  in  the  personation  of  ntion  of  court  mathematician.  He  conceived 
feeble  old  men  and  fops.  His  portrait  is  ex-  the  project  of  explaining  the  Old  Testament  by 
tantin  the  character  of  Lord  Foppington.  As  supposing  a  connection  between  the  Jews  and 
a  dramatic  author,  he  wrote  and  aaapted  about  Ghinese,  and  wrote  a  long  commentary  on  the 
80  plays  of  various  descriptions,  among  which  book  of  Esther.  Extracts  from  this,  and  a  laige 
are  ^'  Love's  Last  Shift,"  "  Love  Makes  a  Man,"  number  of  his  dissertations,  are  contained,  with 
**  She  Would  and  He  Would  Not,"  the  ^^  Gareless  those  of  Amiot,  in  the  Memoirts  eaneemant  la 
Husband,"  the  •*  Noiyuror,"  his  best  play  (an  ChinoUy  Paris,  15  vols.  4to. 
adaptation  of  Molidre's  Tartufs,  on  which  Bick*  GIBRABIO,  Lmoi,  an  Italian  historian,  bom 
erstaff  afterward  founded  his  "  Hypocrite"),  the  in  Turin,  Feb.  28, 1802,  was  employed  by  Kng 
'^Provoked  Husband,"  and  the  modem  acting  GharlesAlbert  on  diplomatic  missions  to  foreign 
version  of  Richard  IH.  He  also  wrote  an  auto-  countries,  took  possession  of  Venice  (Aug.  7, 
biography,  under  thepleasant  titie  of  an  ^  Apol-  1848)*  as  commissioner  for  Sardinia,  became  in 
ogy  for  his  life."  He  was  poet  laureate  for  a  the  same  year  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  in 
time,  and  figures  as  hero  of  the  ^^Dunciad"  in  April,  1849,  was  sent  by  that  body  to  Oporto 
that  capacity.  HI.  Thsofhilxtb,  an  English  actor  to  induce  the  king  (but  in  vain)  to  return  to 
and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Nov.  Sardinia.  A  description  ofthis  mission  and  of 
26, 1708,  died  in  Oct.  1768.  He  passed  imme-  Gharles  Albert's  character  is  contained  in  Ci- 
diately  from  Winchester  school  to  the  stage,  and  brario^  Ricordi  cT  una  misBione  in  PortogaUo 
was  enabled  by  his  father  to  come  forward  with  al  re  Carlo  Alberto  (Turin,  1860).  Among  Gi- 
considerable  advantages,  while  his  merit  pro-  brario's  literary  works  are  Libro  di  nawUe 
curedforhim  the  favor  of  the  public.  But  hispas-  (Turin,  1834),  and  Ifatelle  (2  vols.,  Milan,  1886), 
sion  for  pleasure  prevented  serious  attention  to  and  editions  of  Petrarch's  Sime  and  of  other 
study,  and  he  passed  his  life  in  occasional  effort  distinguished  writers ;  but  his  fame  rests  mainly 
and  frequent  dissipation,  generally  in  penury.  He  upon  his  Staria  delta  monarehia  di  Satoia^  and 
married  early  an  actress  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  his  other  numerous  contributions  to  Sardinian 
and  after  her  death  he  formed,  in  1784,  a  2a  history. 

union  with  Ifiss  Ame.  His  extravagance  obliged  GIGERO,  Mabcub  Tullius,  the  great  Roman 

him  to  retire  to  France  in  1788,  and  on  his  re-  orator,  statesman,  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Ar- 

turn  he  separated  from  his  2d  wife  under  very  pinum,  Jan.  8, 106  B.  G.,  assasonated  Dec.  7, 

painful  and  dLsgracefol  circumstances.    In  1768  48  B.  G.     Gicero  belonged  to  an  equestrian 

he  made  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Sheridan  of  fiamaily ;  he  and  his  brother  Qnintus  were  edu- 

the  Dublin  theatre,  but  perished  by  shipwreck  cated  at  Borne  by  eminent  teachers,  among 

while  crossing  the  Irish  channel.    He  was  con-  whom  was  the  poet  Archias.    At  the  age  of  17 

oemed  with  a  work  entitled  **  Lives  of  the  he  attached  himself  to  Quintus  Mucins  Scevo- 

Poets  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  time  la,  the  augur  and  pontifex,  to  study  law  and 

of  Dean  Swift"  (London,  1768,  6  vols.),  the  au-  politics;  he  studied  the  Epicurean  phflosophy 
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talents  as  a  historian  no  Judgment  can  be  fonn-  Orators  Ubri  tre$ad  Quintum  Fratfsm^  ^nitten 

ed,  as  none  of  these  works  are  extant.    In  about  the  year  55;  it  is  a  dialogue  between 

philosophy  he  shows  himself  a  sound  thinker,  distinguished  orators  of  the  age  preoedine  his 

and  a  well-read  and  acute  reasoner ;  one  of  his  own,  when  Crassus  and  Antonius  flonri£ed; 

great  merits  in  l^is  department  is  the  beautiful  his  object  was  to  set  up  his  ideal  of  an  orator, 

extension  of  the  imperfect  ideas  of  others  in  a  and  to  prescribe  the  course  of  education ;  be  is 

language  peculiarly  his  own.    In  law  he  dis-  not  so  liyely  as  Plato,  but  yet  is  very  pleaflon^ 

plays  some  knowledge,  although  he  was  not  a  He  attached  some  value  to  it,  and  it  is  tne  more 

professed  lawyer ;  some  of  its  branches  he  was  interesting  as  it  shows  his  own  manner  oi  edn- 

quite  familiar  with,  and  to  the  moderns  he  is  cation ;  it  is  written  with  great  art,  ease,  and 

the  most  important  authority  in  regard  to  Bo-  grace,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  digressions,  as 

man  law,  many  points  of  which  are  discussed  that  on  wit,  in  the  2d  book.    It  is  one  of  the 

in  his  orations. — The  works  of  Cicero  may  be  most  perfect  of  his  works.    The  4th  is  Brut-UA, 

divided  into  4  classes:  rhetorical,  oratorical,  «io0(26(7^i8  (>ra^<>ri5tM,  written  in  46,  after  liis 

epistolary,  and  philosophical ;  many  of  the  last  return  from  Pharsalus;  this  is  also  in  the  f<»in 

3  classes,  and  all  of  his  poetical  attempts^  are  of  a  dialogue,  and  is  very  important  as  a  lus- 

lost.    It  may  appear  strange  that  few  or  the  tory  of  Roman  eloquence ;  it  has  also  a  short 

writers  of  the  Augustan  age  mention  the  works  preface  on  the  eloquence  of  Greece.    The  6th 

of  Cicero ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  when  is  Orator^  me  de  Optifno  Dieendi  Genere^  ad- 

we  consider  the  peculiar  cu*ciunstances  of  their  dressed  to  Brutus,  m  which  he  delineates  tiie 

ntuation  in  regard  to  Augustus,  who  was  some-  perfect  orator.    The  6th  is  Tcpiea,  addr^sed  to 

what  jealous  of  his  newly-acquired  power.  Livy  Trebatius,  published  in  July,  44,  just  after  the 

and  Asmins  Follio  give  unqualified  praise  to  death  of  Cffisar ;  it  was  written  on  a  journey  to 

Cicero;  in  the  silver  age  he  was  mudi  praised  Rheginm,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 

by  all;  even  the  Latin  fathers  extol  him,  and  Trebatius  that  he  would  make  him  a  manual  on 

abound  in  quotations  from  his  works.    His  lit-  legal  arguments;  it  is  an  abstract  of  the  '^To- 

erary  merits  are  of  the  highest  class;  his  Latin  pics^'  of  Aristotle,  which  Trebatius  was  unable 

is  of  the  purest;    his  style  harmonious  and  to  comprehend.     This  is  the  same  Trebatius 

nleasiug,  neither  too  ornamental  nor  too  plain,  whom  Horace  consults  as  to  whether  he  should 

In  the  middle  ages  Cicero  was  absolutely  idol-  write  satires  or  not.    The  7th  is  De  PartitionB 

ized ;  there  was  a  dass  of  writers  whose  aim  it  Oratorid^  a  dialogue  between  Cicero  and  his 

was  to  acquire  the  language  of  Cicero,  and  who  son ;  it  was  written  about  46,  and  is  a  manual 

would  hear  or  speak  of  nothing  but  him ;  they  of  rhetoric,  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  arrange- 

oarried  their  whim  so  far  as  to  style  themselves  ment  according  to  rhetorical  rules.    The  gen* 

^^  Ciceronians,"  among  whom  were  many  of  the  uineness  of  this  has  been  questioned,  probably 

learned  men  of  the  times.    Erasmus  at  last  op-  on  account  of  its  numerous  defects.    The  last 

Eosed  this  "  Ciceromania,"  not  because  he  did  not  is  De  Optimo  Oenere  Oratorum^  a  small  work, 

ke  Cicero,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  admiration  a  preface  to  translations  of  two  orations  of  I>e> 

of  him  within  proper  limits.    The  editio  prin-  mosthenes  and  ^sdiines ;  he  had  been  ohai^ged 

cepe  of  his  works  was  published  at  Milan,  1498 ;  with  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  school,  and  he 

the  best  edition  perhaps  is  that  of  Gronovius,  here  vindicates  himself,  and  shows  the  best 

at  Ley  den,  1692;  others  are  those  of  Ernesti,  kind  of  eloquence. — ^The  2d  class  of  Cicero's 

17T7;  of  Olivet,  Paris,  1749;  and  of  OreUi,  works  consists  of  his  orations;  noany  of  these 

Zurich,  1826-^46.    Cicero^s  rhetorical  works  are  have  not  come  down  to  us,  either  because  tiiey 

the  result  of  his  Greek  instruction,  diligent  were  not  delivered  after  they  were  prepared,  or 

study,  and  long  experience.    He  defines  elo-  because  they  were  not  written  down  until  a 

quenoe  as  ^^  the  art  of  gaining  others  to  our  long  time  after  they  were  delivered;   many 

opinion ;"   a  definition  which,   as  Qointilian  fragments  of  single  orations  leave  no  doubt  of 

says,  is  rather  too  limited.    It  is  a  little  re-  the  excellency  of  those  which  have  been  lost 

markable  that  the  first  work  in  the  class  of  In  his  orations  Cicero  discusses  matters  of  state 

rhetoric,  usually  contained  in  the  writings  of  and  of  private  life,  and  affords  invaluable  sources 

Cicero,  does  not  belong  to  him ;  it  is  entitled  of  information  regarding  the  public  and  domes- 

Bhetoricorum  ad  (7.  Herennium  Ubri  quatuor,  tic  usages  of  Rome.    His  first  oration  in  public 

The  opinion  that  this  belonged  to  Cicero  arose  was  Pro  P.  Quintio,  in  which  he  defeated  his 

from  quotations  in  the  Latin  fathers  as  his;  rival  Hortensius,  delivered  in  Sept.  81  B.  C. 

Quintilian  quotes  similar  passages  as  coming  from  The  2d,  Pro  Sexto  JSoieio  Amerino ;  this  was 

Comificius.    Leaving  Cicero  out  of  the  ques-  his  first  criminal  case,  in  which  he  refutes  the 

tion,  opinions  vary  as  to  the  writer;  some  as-  charge  of  murder  brought  against  his  client,  m 

cribe  it  to  Tullius,  others  to  Tiro,  and  some  the  year  80;  Cicero  displayed  considerable  oour* 

to   Cicero's  son  Marcus.      The  2d  work   is  age  in  the  management  of  this  case,  as  in  it  he 

Bhetoriea,  in  2  books,  written  in  his  youth,  was  opposed  to  the  dictator  Sylla,  and  had  to 

about  the  year  88;  it  is  considered  of* no  im-  deal  with  many  delicate  political  relations;  he 

portance  even  by  Cicero  himself;  it  seems  to  gained  his  case,  and  with  it  great  fame.    The 

oe  notes  of  lectures,  and  this  and  the  preceding  Sd,  Pro  Q,  PoeeiOy  Comcbdo^  delivered  in  76 ;  in 

may  be  merely  minutes  taken  by  2  individuals  this  he  defends  the  great  acton  who  had  been 

of  the  same  course  of  lectures.    The  8d  is  De  sued  for  debt;  the  beginning  of  this  oration  is 
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afid  the  firiend  of  Pompey,  who  was  ftconaed  of  shadow  of  fonner  ^ofty  was  soon  rendend  in- 
conspiring  to  murder  Oeesar,  in  46 ;  he  was  de-  visible  by  the  setting  of  the  son  of  fireedom. 
fended  with  saccess.  The  29th,  Orationes  qnatti-  Oicero  has  had  hosts  of  commentators,  the  oldesl 
(Mrdeeim  in  M.  AnUmium^  sometimes  called  the  and  best  of  whcmi  is  Q.  Asconina  Pediaon^  a 
^Philippic8,'Mn  imitation  of  those  of  Demosthe-  native  of  Padaa;  he  wrote  commentaries  on 
nes  against  Philip  of  Maoedon ;  written  between  these  orations,  A.D.  41,  for  the  use  of  hia  sona ; 
September,  44,  and  Hay,  48  B.  0.,  and  designed  the  fragments  preserved  show  the  great  value 
to  defeat  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Antony ;  the  of  this  work ;  they  relate  to  9  orations,  and  were 
2d,  which  is  ^e  best,  was  not  delivered ;  it  is  discovered  by  Pogs^o  in  St  Gall;  some  others 
a  reply  to  an  attack  by  Antony  in  the  senate,  were  found  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Hilan. 
These  orations  may  be  conddered  as  the  cause  of  — Cicero  was  also  chief  among  the  Roman  phi- 
Oicero^s  murder,  as  they  kindled  a  flame  of  ven-  losophera ;  he  was  first  an  Epicurean,  and  the 
geance  in  the  breast  of  Antony  which  nothing  disciple  of  PhsDdrus ;  he  afterward  paid  great 
but  his  blood  could  extinguish ;  the  language  is  attention  to  the  Academic  philosophy,  on  aoooimt 
forcible,  pure,  and  elegant;  beside  exposing  the  of  its  excellent  system  of  philosophical  and 
public  and  private  life  of  Antony,  they  afford  im-  rhetorical  education;  finally  he  devoted  him- 
portant  materials  for  the  history  of  that  troubled  self  to  the  Stoic  school,  vet  even  this,  like  the 
period.  These  are  all  the  orations  of  Oicero  which  rest  of  his  countrymen,  he  regarded  only  as  a 
we  have  nearly  or  quite  complete ;  there  are  some  means  of  education,  and  not  as  a  rule  of  life.  He 
imperfect  ones,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  discontinued  his  philosophical  pursuits  when  he 
Cty/nfMntarii^  said  to  be  in  18  books ;  they  entered  upon  public  duties;  but  after  the  down* 
were  probably  notes,  which  he  used  when  he  fall  of  the  republic  he  again  devoted  himself  to 
afterward  wrote  out  his  speeches ;  the  loss  of  these  studies,  and  wrote  in  rapid  succeanon 
these  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  Pro  C,  Camelio;  the  works  which  do  him  so  mucn  honor.  His 
Fro  Togd  CanSiidd  advergus  Competitorea ;  Pro  object  was  the  praiseworthy  one  of  making  hia 
M.  JEmUio  Scauro ;  De  L,  Othcm,  to  allay  the  countrymen  familiar  with  the  philosopliy  of 
tumult  which  had  arisen  on  account  of  the  di-  Greece,  for  the  Bomans,  absorbed  in  agncnl- 
vision  of  the  seats  at  the  theatre.  In  connection  tural,  military,  and  politioEd  pursuits,  had  neither 
witi^  the  orations  of  Cicero,  should  be  mentioned  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  develop  any 
those  by  whom  new  fragments  have  been  dis-  system  of  philosophy ;  the  reader  must  not, 
covered ;  the  most  celebrated  is  Angelo  Mai.  for  therefore,  expect  to  find  in  his  works  any  thing 
manyyearsthelibrarianof  the  Vatican:  otners  new.  Cicero  was  for  a  long  time  considered 
are  Peyron,  Niebuhr ;  Pogs^o  did  not  oiscover  authority  on  matters  of  philosophy,  instead  of 
orations,  but  some  of  the  commentaries  of  the  Greek  originals ;  but  after  the  revival  of 
Asconius  upon  them. — ^As  an  orator,  Cicero  is  learning  in  the  middle  ages,  more  attention  was 
without  doubt  the  greatest  his  country  has  ever  directed  to  the  latter.  Great  praise  is  due  to 
produced;  even  in  msown  time,  he  was  placed  him  for  creating  his  language,  as  any  one  will 
by  the  side  of  Demosthenes.  It  is  no  easy  mat-  admit  who  examines  the  stiff  and  unnatural  ex- 
ter  to  compare  these  two  great  orators,  on  ac-  pressions  of  the  writers  on  this  subject  who 
count  of  the  wholly  different  national  characters  preceded  him.  Cicero  belongs  to  no  exduMve 
and  political  conditions  of  their  respeotdve  coun-  system  of  philosophy.  He  does  not  appear  to 
tries.  Demosthenes  excels  in  power  of  language  have  formed  decided  opinions  on  many  dehat- 
and  depth  of  thought ;  Cicero,  m  grace,  clearness,  able  subjects,  and  it  is  generally  difiScult  to  de- 
imagination,  wit,  irony,  and  appeals  to  the  feel-  termine  what  his  opinions  really  were ;  in  read- 
ings. Cicero,  in  fine,  exhibits  Uie  happy  medium  ing  his  philosophy  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in 
between  the  dryness  of  Demosthenes  and  the  what  character  he  roeaks,  whetiier  that  of  an 
exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school;  no  ancient  Academic  or  a  Stoic,  before  his  true  meaning  can 
orator  could  so  easily  and  natur^y  turn  the  feel-  be  ascertained.  On  abstruse  subjects,  vaui  as 
ings  of  an  audience  in  any  desired  direction ;  in  God,  the  soul,  &c.,  he  never  expresses  himself 
his  manner  of  treating  his  subiect8,inhisexpoa-  with  certainty,  but  always  spei^  in  the  most 
tions  of  the  great  principles  of  law,  in  his  success-  guarded  manner ;  he  has,  therefore,  often  been 
ihl  guidance  ofthe  ship  ofstate  through  the  perils  censured  for  opinions  that  he  probably  never 
of  civil  commotion  and  threatening  war,  in  his  entertained,  as,  for  instance,  atheism.  He  aeema 
wonderful  power  over  the  feelings  and  sympa-  to  have  written  on  the  Academic  principle, 
thies  of  an  audience,  and  in  the  elegance,  chaste-  '^  that  there  is  no  certain  knowledge.^'  In  bis 
ness,  and  brilliancy  of  his  expresnons,  we  recog-  manner  of  treating  his  subjects  he  follows 
nize  in  the  great  Roman  orator  the  rarest  quid-  Plato,  but  in  his  morals  he  is  decidedly  a 
ities  of  mind  and  heart.  With  Cicero  Roman  elo-  disciple  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  His  philoeophi- 
quenoe  attained  its  highest  excellence,  and  after  cal  worl»,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
him  rapidly  declined ;  the  condition  of  the  coun-  written,  are  the  following :  J>e  JEtepuhlisd  UM 
•  try  did  not  permit  its  exercise  for  any  but  politi-  sac  ad  Atticumj  composed  at  his  villa  near 
cal  purposes;  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  rhetoricians,  Cumsa,  54  B.C.;  this  is  a  dialogue  between 
who  cultivated  it  only  as  tending  to  strengthen  Scipio,  Laalius,  and  others  on  ^*  What  is  the  best 
the  mental  powers;  it  became  a  written  elo-  form  of  a  state f^'  The  scene  is  laid  abont  129 
quence,  composed  in  the  schools;  this  kept  up  B.  C. ;  a  very  interesting  time,  when  the  coon- 
tbe  interest  in  it  for  a  short  time,  but  even  this  try  was  conviQsed  by  t£e  disturbances  of  the 
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pnbliflhed  in  Bobn^B^^Glassical  Library."    The  'Ohronide,^  except  the  lament  for  Yalencia« 

^^  Letters"  are  translated  by  Helmoth  and  He-  which  is  manifestly  so."    He  might  have  added 

herden.  to  this,  that  the  spirit  of  the  work  thronghont 

OIOEBONE,  a  person  who  shows  and  ez-  is  Ohristian,  constantly  recording  the  exploits 

plains  to  visitors  the  sights  of  a  city.     The  lo-  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  exulting  over  their 

quacity  of  snch  persons  led  tb^  Italians  to  ^ply  prowess,  bat  never  exhibitlDg  either  sympathy 

to  them  the  ironical  term  of  cieeranij  after  Oice-  with  the  Moors,  or  indignation  at  the  cruelties 

ro.    Rome  is  perhaps  the  only  city  where  many  practised  on  them  by  the  victors.    It  is  hardly 

persons  of  fine  education  are  occasionally  found  probable  that  this  would  have  been  the  case 

among  ciceroni*    Indeed,  a  number  of  enthusi-  had  the  author  been  a  Moor,  even  if  subsequent- 

astic  German  archsoologists,  as  Fernow,  Heit,  ly  converted  to  Obristianity.    A  yet  stronger 

and  Beichenstein,  volunteered  for  some  time  in  reason  for  assuming  that  neither  of  the  per- 

this  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  in-  sons  named  is  the  author  of  the  work,  is  thia, 

struction  to  others,  and  at  the  same  time  im-  that  they  were  both  contemporaries  of  the  CSd; 

proving  their  own  knowledge.  whereas,  evidently,  the  book  was  written  sub- 

OIOOGNABA,  Lbopoldo,  count,  an  Italian  sequent  to  his  decease,  since  persons  are  named 
writer  upon  the  fine  arts,  bom  at  Ferrara,  Nov.  in  it  who  did  not  fiourish  until  after  the  deaSih 
26, 1767,  died  in  Venice,  March  6, 1884.  His  of  the  hero.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  as 
first  literary  effort  was  a  poem  published  at  certain,  that  it  was  composed  within  a  century 
Palermo,  entitled  Le  ore  del  giomo.  He  offici-  and  a  naif  at  furthest,  of  the  time  at  which  he 
ated  for  some  time  as  ambassador  to  Turin,  and  lived,  while  the  memory  of  his  deeds  was  yet 
subsequently  as  councillor  of  state.  He  pro-  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  while  original 
tested  ineffectually  in  1805  against  the  change  documents  still  abounded  in  the  land  of  whidti 
of  the  Italian  republic  into  a  kingdom,  and  he  was  the  pride.  The  second  authority  is  the 
withdrawing  from  public  service,  was  elected  ''Poem  of  the  Old,"  which  is  supposed  by  San- 
president  of  the  academjr  of  fine  arts  at  Venice,  chez  to  have  been  written  in  the  middle  of  the 
Here  he  published  his  history  of  modern  sculp-  12th  century,  some  50  years  after  the  death  of 
ture,  a  work  displaying  good  taste  and  great  the  knight;  but  which  Mr.  Bouthey  believes, 
erudition,  and  continuing  the  history  of  art  firom  internal  evidence,  to  be  the  work  of  a  oon- 
from  the  point  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  temporary.  ''Be  that  as  it  may,"  he  adds,  "it 
labors  of  Winckelmann  and  B^Agincourt.  This  is  unquestionably  the  oldest  poem  in  the  Spanish 
work  was  dedicated  to  Napoleon,  who  contrib-  language,  and  beyond  all  comparison  the  finest." 
uted  to  defray  the  expense  of  its  publication,  The  third  and  last  authority,  of  which  compar- 
and it  is  the  chief  foundation  of  the  reputation  atively  little  use  has  been  made,  is  the  "Bo- 
of  Oicognara.  He  also  published  a  valuable  cata«  mances  of  the  Oid,"  of  various  dates,  and  by 
logne  of  books  upon  the  subject  of  art,  and  2  different  unknown  authors,  which  have  been 
splendid  volumes  upon  architecture.  He  was  done  into  English  verse  with  great  fidelity  and 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  Oanova.  spirit  by  Mr.  Lockhart.    These  must  not  be  re- 

OID,  a  Moorish  title,  signifying  "  my  lord,"  garded  as  more  historical  or  trustworthy  than 
applied  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Spanish  such  English  ballads  as*' Ohevy  Ohase;"  but  as 
Saracens  of  Granada  to  the  most  distinguish-  authority  for  costume  and  manners,  they  are 
ed  champion  of  Obristianity  and  of  the  old  often  of  great  value  and  importance.  Such, 
Spanish  royalty.  His  true  name  was  Buy  Diaz,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  "Poem  of  the 
count  of  Bivar,  and  he  is  also  known  in  Spanish  Oid,"  which  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  metrical 
literature  as  el  Campeador^  or  the  champion.  He  romance,  but  as  metrical  histoiy.  It  was  writ- 
was  bom  in  N.  W.  Spain  about  1040,  and  died  in  ten  before  those  fictions  were  invented  con- 
1099  at  Valencia,  which  city  he  had  rescued  from  cemingthe  hero,  which,  like  the  similariyex- 
the  Moors.  Southey^s  "  Ohronicle  of  the  Oid"  aggerated  accounts  of  feats  ascribed  to  Oanullns^ 
(London,  1808),  which  ei^oys  a  high  reputation  Brutus,  and  others  of  the  early  Boman  worthies, 
for  correctness,  is  not  a  translation  of  any  one  have  induced  many  authors  to  discredit^  not 
Spanish  work,  but  is  made  up  from  8  different  an-  only  what  is  clearly  fiction,  but  that  which  there 
thorities,  parts  of  which  were  selected  by  the  an*  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  disbelieve,  iix, 
thor  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  more  truthful  Southey  has  often^  he  says,  "  preferred  it  to  the 
and  trustworthy.  The  chronicle,  from  which  'Ohronicle,' in  pomt  of  iaot,  and  always  in  point 
the  greater  part  of  Southey's  work  is  compiled,  of  costume ;  for,  as  the  historian  of  manners^ 
was  printed  at  Burgos  in  1593.  The  real  au-  this  poet^  whose  name  has  unfortunately  per- 
thor  as  well  as  the  exact  date  is  unknown,  ished,  is  the  Homer  of  Spain." — ^The  &r8t  event 
Aben  Alfarax,  the  Moor,  is  named  in  the  end  of  the  poetic  life  of  the  Oid  is  his  aven^ng  tiie 
of  the  book  as  its  author ;  but  most  Spaniards  insult  done  to  his  aged  father,  Don  Diego  Laynea^ 
attribute  it  to  Gil  Diaz,  the  unde  of  the  subject  by  the  count  Don  Gomez  de  Lozano,  lord  of 
of  the  memoir.  Mr.  Southey,  whose  opinion  is  Gormaz;  when,  on  hearing  that  the  former  had 
entitled  to  much  respect,  considers  it  certain  been  vanquished  in  fight,  after  which  shamefiil 
that  it  is  the  work  of  neither,  but  probably  reproach  and  afironts  had  been  added,  he  de- 
that  of  some  Spaniard  who  had  access  to  dared  that "  of  Heaven  he  asked  nothing  but 
Arabic  documents;  for,  as  he  well  observes,  lustice,  of  man  only  a  &ir  field,"  and,  recexv* 
"  there  is  nothing  Arabian  in  the  style  of  the  ing  the  old  man's  blessing  and  the  sword  of 
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The  dime  is  deteoted,  and  the  ladies  are  rescaed,  ia  made  entirely  from  the  Hairiaon  and  Owifield 

by  a  Mthf al  old  servant  of  the  Old ;  the  false  apples^  although  mnoh  cider  is  made  in  the  same 

brothers  are  snmmoned  before  the  cortee  assem-  district  from  other  kinds  of  ajpplea,  which  is 

bled  by  Don  Alfonso,  and,  a  Judicial  combat  be-  known  as  champagne  cider,  refined  dder,  Ssc. 

ing  ordered  between  them  and  their  nnde,  as  The  ridge  between  Newark  and  Elizabethtown, 

defenders,  and  the  knights  of  the  Oid  as  accu-  known  as  a  red-kellis  hardpan  soil,  prodncea 

sers,  they  are  ignominioualy  defeated,  forced  to  the  Harrison  and  Oanfield  apples  of  extracnv 

delivernpthetreasares,  and,  their  miserable  lives  dinary  quality  for  cider  making,  but  as  a  dea- 

being  spared,  as  not  worth  the  taking,  are  driv-  sert  fruit  they  are  of  little  value.    Thdr  joicei, 

en  out  in  utter  disgrace.    The  last  exploit  of  however,  contains  a  much  larger  peroenta^pe  of 

the  Oid  is  the  taking  of  Murviedro,  the  ancient  alcohol  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  ^yple. 

Sagnntum;  after  which  he  dies  in  Valencia  in  Small  quantities  of  quinces  are  occasionally 

the  year  1099,  the  54th  of  his  age.    But  his  added  to  Newark  cider,  which,  in  the  estima- 

ezploits  and  adventures  do  not  end  with  his  tionof  some  persons^  improves  its  flavor.  When 

life,  which  fact  would  clearly  establish  its  mys-  apples  are  sweated,  and  permitted  to  dry  be- 

tic  and  legendary  nature,  if  it  were  open  to  fore  being  ground  for  cider  making,  the  qoal- 

doubt  from  the  character  of  the  earlier  nar-  ity  and  strength  of  the  dder  will  be  much  im- 
rative.    Now  that  the  great  chief,  whose  prow-  '  proved  in  consequence  of  the  apples  parting 

ess  alone  had  for  so  many  years  defended  with  6  or  8  per  cent  of  water.    The  atrongeet 

OastUe  and  Leon  against  the  Moors,  was  dead  cider  is  made  from  apples  containing  the  ainall- 

those  kingdoms  could  no  longer  be  made  good  est  percentage  of  juice.    The  kind  known  as 

against  the  infidel ;  so  they  armed  the  corpse  crab  cider  is  in  high  repute|,  and  is  made  from 

of  the  dead  hero  cap-a-pie  in  his  maO,  with  the  apple  known  as  the  Virginia  crab ;  it  is 

his  shield  about  his  neck  and  his  lance  on  slightly  astringent,  light  colored,  keepe  weQ, 

his  thigh,  mounted  him  on  his  war  steed  Ba-  and  holds  its  carbonic  acid  in  bottle  better  than 

bieoa,  and  marched  with  him  through  the  land,  any  other  cider,  seldom  or  never  becominig  Ua^ 

the  enemv  flying  everywhere  from  before  his  bid.    Older  is  made  in  all  parts  of  the  ooantry 

face,  until  they  brought  him  to  Oastile,  where  from  various  kinds  of  apples,  but  those  named 

he  lies  in  a  tomb  honored  by  kings  and  princes,  above  are  the  best  kinds,  not  requiring  the  ad- 

tiirough  all  ages,  with  the  faithful  Ximena  dition  of  alcohol,  artificial  sweetening,  or  other 

by  his  side,  and  his  good  horse  Babieca  buried  factitious  amendments. — ^The  Juice  of  the  apple 

under  the  trees  before  the  door.    Nor  have  contains  in  watery  solution  a  large  quantity  of 

the  infidels,  ever  since,  dared  to  disturb  the  soil  saccharine  matter,  in  addition  to  various  ve- 

where  that  good  knight  reposes. — ^Mr.  Ticknor,  getable  proximates.    The  process  of  fmnen- 

in  his  ^^  History  of  Spanish  literature,''  indi-  tation  simply  converts  the  saccharine  matter 

oates  various  important  lives  of  the  Oid.    The  into  alcohol.    The  color  of  the  cider  may  be 

^^  Poem  of  the  Oid"  was  originally  pubHshed  by  materially  varied  by  the  management  of  the 

Sanchez  in  the  first  volume  of  nis  valuable  pulp,  and  its  quality  will  be  deteriorated  Jnst  in 

Poeiias  Oastellanaa  anterwrea  al  Biglo  XF.,  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  color.    This 

8f adrid,  1779-'90,  4  tom.  8vo. ;  reprinted  by  fact  may  be  thus  explained :  If  an  apple  be 

choa,  Paris,  1842,  8vo.).    At  the  beginning  of  broken,  on  exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere  it  will 

the  16th  century  all  romances  on  the  Oid  were  become  brown,  which  is  caused  by  the  sugar 

ooDected  by  Ferdinand  of  Oastile;  editions  ap-  ti&ing  up  oxygen,  thus  causing  it  to  undergo 

peared  at  that  time  by  Escobar  and  Pedro  ae  the  same  change  as  does  sugar  in  a  refinery 

tlorez,  and  a  complete  collection  is  found  in  when  converted  into  molasses;  and  although 

Angustin  Duran's  JSomaneero  general  (1828-'52).  molasses  may  not  be  called  strictly  an  oxide  of 

The  most  accomplished  translator  of  the  Oid  sugar,  still  it  is  sugar  containing  a  larger  amount 

whom  England  has  produced  is  Mr.  J.  Hook-  of  oxygen  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  oryatal- 

ham  Frere,  who  officiated  for  some  vears  as  line  portions.    The  difference  between  molaasee 

British  minister  in  Spain,  and  whom  Sir  James  and  loaf  susar  is  not  greater  than  is  the  dif- 

Mackintosh  has  pronounced  to  be  the  first  of  ference  of  flavor  between  the  juice  squeeaed 

English  translators.    Mr.  Frere's  translations  suddenly  from  an  entire  apple  and  that  takea 

are  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Southey^s  from   an  apple  previously  ground,  and  for 

^  Ohronide  of  the  Oid."  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.    Down- 

OIDER,  a  liquor  made  of  the  Juice  of  apples,  ing  says  that  *'  the  pulp  should  remain  in  a  vat 

The  apples  from  which  dder  is  made  should  not  fh>m  24  to  48  hours,  or  even  longer  if  the 

be  permitted  to  fall  on  the  ground ;  they  ought  weather  is  cool,  in  order  to  heighten  the  color, 

to  be  hand-picked,  or,  if  shaken  from  the  t^,  and  increase  the  saccharine  principle.    It  is 

coarse  cloths  or  straw  should  be  placed  under  it  then  put  into  the  press  (without  wetting  the 

All  prematurely  ripe  and  unsound  apples  shoidd  straw),  from  whence  the  liquor  is  strained 

be  rejected.  If  the  weather  be  fine,  the  fruit  may  through  hair  cloth  or  neves,  into  perfectly 

be  exposed  in  the  open  dr,  and  if  not,  in  sheds  dean,  sweet,  sound  casks.'*    Oole  recommends 

or  lofts,  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  ripe.    The  leaving  the  Juice  a  long  time  with  the  ponoacey 

celebrated  Newark  (N.  J.)  dder,  the  price  of  wMdi  gives  a  very  brown  cider,  but  lightr 

which  is  at  least  double  that  of  any  other  kind  colored  cider  is  now  preferred.    The  juice  when 

aold  in  the  West  Indian  and  sonthem  marketSi  pervading  tiie  pomace  is  more  exposed  to 
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be  transported  on  a  light  wagon  firom  one  neigh-  oame  aoqnainted  with  it  and  its  nse  from  a 

bor  to  another  as  desired.    So  great  is  the  favor  Flemish  merchant,  who  had  formed  one  of  an 

with  which  this  mill  has  been  received,  that  a  expedition  to  America ;  and  by  him  it  was  pre- 

thousand  of  them  have  been  sold  by  the  inven-  sented  to  the  grand  prior  and  to  the  qneeo, 

tor  in  one  season ;  while  portable  older  mills  of  Catharine  de'  Medici,  whence  it  obtained  the 

slightly  different  patterns — some  being  simply  names   then  in  vogue   of  Vherhe   du  grand 

spiked  cylinders,  against  which  the  apples  are  prieur  and  Vh^he  de  la  reme^  which  -were 

carried  and  held  tiU  grated  by  reciprocating  eventually  merged  into  that  of  Vherbe  Nieotin 

plungers,  while  others  are  more  or  less  like  «n7i«,  or  *Hhe  Nicotian  weed,"  which  it  retains 

Mr.  Hickock's  machine — are  now  made  by  near-  to  this  day,  poetically  and  botanically.    At  or 

ly  all  American  agricultural  implement  man-  about  the  same  period,  samples  of  it  were 

ufocturers.  brought  into  England  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 

GIDER  PRESS,  a  strong  framework  with  2  and  the  use  of  it  made  fashionable  by  Sir  Walter 

vertical  screws  worked  alternately  by  a  lever,  Raleigh  and  others  who  had  acquired  a  taste 

or  simultaneously  by  a  toothed  wheel  between  for  it  in  Yirginia,  where  it  held  an  important 

them  gearing  into  ^heir  nuts,  down  upon  a  place  in  all  Indian  ceremonies.    Among  the 

heavy  platen,  under  which  the  pomace  is  placed  aborigines  the  usual  mode  employed  for  smok- 

either  in  a  wooden  case  with  long  narrow  open-  ing  this  weed  was  by  means  of  hoUow  canea, 

ings,  or  in  a  pile  secured  at  the  edges  by  laps  and  pipes  made  of  wood  and  decorated  with 

of  straw  or  haircloth,  for  the  expression  of  the  copper  and  green  stones.    To  deprive  it  of  its 

cider.    In  the  portable  cider  mill,  the  press  is  acriditv,  some  were  wont  to  pass  the  smoke 

constructed  in  the  same  framework  with  the  through  bulbs  containing  water  in  which  aram** 

mill,  and  generally  with  but  one  screw,  as  the  tic  and  medicinal  herbs  had  been  infused.    Ne- 

case  in  which  the  pomace  receives  its  pressure  ander  ascribes  this  invention  to  the  Persians;  but 

is  necessarily  of  small  dimensions.  Magnenus  rather  attributes  it  to  the  Dutch  and 

CXENFUEGOS,  Nicasio  Alvabez  dx,  a  English,  to  the  latter  of  whom  attaches  the 
Spanish  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in  Madrid,  credit  of  having  invented  the  day  pipes  of 
Dec.  14,1764,  died  at  Orthez,  in  France,  in  modem  times.— It  has  been  contended  by  some 
July,  1809.  His  plays  have  now  almost  disap-  writers  of  eminence  that  the  tobacco  pluit  and 
pearedfrom  the  Spanish  stage,  but  were  pop-  its  employment  as  a  narcotic  are  indigenous,  also, 
ular  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  especially  to  some  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  liebaut 
Piiaco,  which  opened  for  the  author  the  doors  thinks  it  was  known  in  Europe  many  years  be- 
of  the  Spanish  academy.  At  the  time  of  the  fore  the  discoveiy  of  the  new  world,  and  as- 
French  invasion  (1808)  he  was  sentenced  to  sorts  that  many  plants  had  been  found  in  Uie 
death  by  Murat;  but  the  sentence  was  com-  Ardennes;  but  Magnenus  claims  its  origin  as 
muted  to  transportation  to  France,  where  he  transatlantic,  and  attempts  to  allay  liehaut^s 
died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  doubts  by  su^esting  that  the  winds  had  doubt- 

CIGAR  (Span,  dgarrd),  a  cylindrical  roll  of  less  carried  uie  seeds  from  one  continent  to  the 
tobacco  for  smoking,  made  of  shreds  of  the  leaf  other,  Pallas  says  that  '^  among  the  Chinese, 
divested  of  fibres  and  stems,  enveloped  tightly  and  among  the  Moneol  tribes  who  had  the 
in  a  single  leaf,  acute  at  one  end  and  truncated  most  intercourse  with  them,  the  custom  of 
at  the  other.  A  diminutive  cigar  (cifforrito)  is  smoking  is  so  general,  so  frequent,  and  haa  be- 
also  made  of  chopped  tobacco  wrapped  in  un-  come  so  indispensable  a  luxury ;  ^e  tobacco 
sized  paper.  In  the  East  Indies  a  sort  of  cigar  purse  affixed  to  their  belt  so  necessary  an  arti- 
caUed  cheroot  is  also  made  with  both  ends  trun-  de  of  dress ;  the  form  of  the  pipes,  from  which 
cated,  and  with  the  advantage  of  not  deterio-  the  Dutdi  seem  to  have  taken  the  model  of 
rating  on  being  lighted  a  2d  time. — ^The  smoking  theirs,  so  original;  and  lastly,  the  preparation 
of  tobacco  is  not  only  the  most  general  but  the  o(  the  yellow  leaves,  which  are  merely  rubbed 
most  ancient  mode  of  using  the  plant.  When  to  pieces,  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so  peco- 
Columbus  landed  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  liar,  that  tiiey  could  not  possibly  derive  all  this 
his  scouts  reported  that  in  their  explorations  from  America  by  way  of  Europe,  especially  as 
they  saw  the  natives  smoking  a  plant  '^  the  per*  India,  where  the  practice  of  smoking  is  not  so 
fume  of  which  was  fragrant  and  grateful ;"  and  geneial,  intervenes  between  Persia  and  China.^ 
they  subsequently  learned  that,  from  the  earli-  Meyen  also  states  that  **  the  consumption  of  to- 
est  ages,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  natives  bacco  in  the  Chinese  empire  is  of  immense  ex- 
to  offer  it  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  divinity,  under  tent,  and  the  practice  seems  to  be  of  great  anti- 
the  belief  that  its  aroma  was  more  grateful  to  quity,  for  on  very  old  sculptures  I  have  observed 
him  than  any  other  incense.  The  priests,  also,  the  very  same  tobacco  pipes  which  are  still  used, 
before  declaring  the  oracles,  were  in  the  habit  Beside,  we  now  know  the  plant  which  fUmi^es 
of  intoxicating  themselves  by  its  means;  and  the  ^Chinese  tobacco;  it  is  even  siud  to  grow 
the  medicine-men  employed  it  in  divining  the  wild  in  the  East  Indies."  From  other  an&ori- 
nature  of  maladies.  The  Spaniards  acquired  a  ties,  however,  we  learn  that  the  yellow  tobacco 
knowledge  of  its  virtues,  and  on  their  return  of  eastern  Thibet  and  western  China  is  the 
home  introduced  it  into  Spain  and  Portugal ;  leaf  of  the  nieotiana  nutieoy  or  common  green 
and  it  was  while  ambassador  of  France  to  the  tobacco,  while  that  of  central  and  sonthem 
court  of  Lisbon  in  1560,  that  Jean  Nioot  be-  India  is  the  nieotiana  tdbaeum^  or  Virginian 
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toporific  effect  prodnoed  hy  using  cheroots,  tbat  embodied  in  a  report  to  the  Beoretftrr  of  state, 

opium  is  employed  in  preparing  the  tobacco  it  is  oompnted  that  in  the  island  of  Onba  alone 

in  these  factories,  which  is  'an  error,  no  ad-  1,460,000,000  cigars,  or  10  a  day  for  each  per- 

mixture  of  any  kind  being  permitted.    A  very  son,  are  annnally  consumed  by  the  inhabitants 

large  amount  of  tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality  and  residents.    In  1847,  Onba  exported  to  all 

is  consumed  on  the  islands,  the  better  kinds  parts  of  the  world  the  enormous  quantity  of 

being  generally  exported.    Of  cheroots,  the  ma-  1,982,267,000  cigars.    This,  however,  was  an 

jor  portion  are  of  the  quality  known  as  No.  2,  exceptional  case,  arising  from  the  immense  and 

tiie  factory  price  of  which  is  $8  per  1,000.    In  superabundant  crop  of  1846,  as  previoiis  and 

1866  the  export  to  Spain  and  Great  Britain  was  succeeding  years  do  not  sustain  wat  aTerage. 

84,988,000 ;  in  1857  it  amounted  in  the  aggre-  The  exports  in  1853  were  142,667,000 ;  in  1854^ 

Site  to  123,644,000,  the  great  increase  being  287,860,000;  and  in  1866,  261,818,000.  In 
duced  by  the  low  rate  of  exchange  which  has  France  the  consumption  of  tobacco  and  cigars 
ruled  for  some  time  past  at  Mani]a.  For  a  few  is  one  of  the  principid  sources  of  revenue.  As 
years  past  some  fancy  brands  have  been  manu-  early  as  1674  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  was 
factured,  but  the  quantity  is  small,  and  although  granted  to  Jean  Breton  for  6  years  for  the  som 
the  article  is  somewhat  better,  it  is  not  sum-  of  700,000  francs ;  in  1720  the  Indian  oom- 
cientiy  so  to  cover  the  greatly  enhanced  prices,  pany  pidd  for  the  privilege  1,600,000  francs  per 
In  consequence  of  the  demand  being  greater  annum;  and  in  1771  the  price  was  increased  to 
than  the  supply,  the  government  have  lately  26,000,000  francs.  In  1866  the  revenue  derived 
established  a  system  of  sales  by  auction,  as  the  from  the  trade  by  government,  which  had  as- 
fiiirest  mode  of  distributing  t^e  stock  among  sumed  the  monopoly,  was  164,000,000  francs, 
the  applicants. — ^In  every  large  city  through-  Beside  France,  tnere  are  18  other  European 
out  the  United  States,  immense  numbers  of  states  where  the  tobacco  trade  is  a  govem- 
persons  are  engaged  in  this  manufacture.  Ac-  ment  monopoly,  namely :  Austria,  Spain,  Si- 
cording  to  the  census  of  1860,  nearly  11,000  cily,  Sardinia.  Poland,  Papal  States,  Portugal, 
persons,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  resided  in  Tuscany,  Moaena,  Parma,  San  Marino,  and 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  were  engaged  as  Lichtenstein.  The  government  raonopc^y  in 
tobacconists  and  cigar  makers,  since  which  Austria  has  been  extended  into  Hungary  aince 
time  the  number  has  more  than  doubled.  Of  1860.  The  income  derived  from  it  in  1866  by 
these,  not  a  very  large  number  were  foreign  the  Austrian  government  was  about  $13,000,- 
immigrants.  During  the  years  1846. 1847,  and  000,  showing  an  increase  over  1861  of  $6,000,000. 
1862,  there  was  but  one  cigar  maker  among  The  cigar  manufacture  was  first  commenced 
the  760,000  passengers  reported  as  arriving  at  in  the  Austrian  state  manufactories  in  1814. 
the  American  ports.  Great  skill  has  been  at-  From  1814  to  1866  the  consumption  of  cigars 
tained  in  the  American  factories  in  making  ci-  was  6,061,776,670.  The  manufacture  is  there 
gars;  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  discrimi-  peribrmed  by  hand;  but  since  1867  suocessfiBl 
nato  between  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  machin- 
artide,  excepting  by  trial,  and  even  then,  in  ery  for  some  of  the  preparatory  work,  sodi  as 
some  cases,  the  nicest  taste  fails  to  detect  the  epreading  out  and  polishing  t^e  leaves  for  wrap- 
difference.  Many  persons  engaged  in  this  busi-  pers,  &c.  The  totd  importation  of  cigars  into 
neas  import  the  finest  tobacco  from  Cuba,  em-  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  Jnne80, 
ploy  the  Connecticut  leaf  for  wrappers,  and  1867,  was  660,048,000,  valued  at  ^,221,096. 
produce  an  article  equal  in  appearance  to  the  — ^During  the  railway  panic  in  England  in  1846 
very  best  made  in  Havana.  In  Bremen  and  the  diminution  of  me  sale  of  cigars,  and  the 
Hamburg,  immense  numbers  of  cigars  are  made  increase  in  the  consumption  of  smoking  to- 
of  very  inferior  tobacco,  and  shipped  to  every  bacco,  was  striking;  and  the  same  falling  off 
point  of  the  habitable  globe  at  very  low  prices,  in  the  sale  of  cigars  took  place  in  New  York 
The  city  of  Bremen,  which  was  among  the  first  during  the  monetary  crisis  of  1867-68.  *'A 
to  adopt  this  branch  of  industry,  has  now  be-  poor  man,  addicted  to  smoking,  takes  his  pipe, 
come  one  of  the  first  markets  in  the  world  for  not  from  choice  but  necessity ;  as  he  grows  in- 
the  sale  of  cigars,  over  4,000  persons  beinff  em-  dependent  the  humble  pipe  is  abandoned,  and 
ployed  there  in  their  manufacture,  and  the  the  more  costly  dgar  is  assumed.** — ^The  culti- 
exports  exceeding  800,000,000,  valued  at  about  vation  of  the  tobacco  plant  and  its  manufaotnre 
$2,000,000.  In  Spain,  the  manu&ctories  at  Se-  into  cigars  is  exceedingly  profitable,  as  tlie 
ville  have  attained  a  high  European  reputation,  following  exhibit  by  a  Cuban  planter  will  show, 
and  being  protected  by  government,  very  nearly  He  estimates  that  600  lbs.  of  tobacco  will  yield 
monopolize  the  trade.  The  employment  of  76,000  cigars  (allowing  8  lbs.  to  the  1,000X 
female  labor  in  the  manipulation  of  this  article  which,  at  $10  per  1,000,  amount  to  $760.  The 
is  one  of  its  noticeable  features;  and  it  is  cost  of  the  leaf  is  $800;  manufacturing,  at 
work  particularly  adapted  to  women,  requiring  $2  60  per  1,000,  $187  60 ;  total  cost,  $4OT  60. 
ffreat  dexterity  and  peculiar  delicacy  m  the  Profit  to  the  manufiicturer,  $262  60.— '*The 
handling. — ^The  consumption  of  cigars  extends  active  snbstance  or  chemical  ingredients  of  to- 
all  over  the  globe,  and  increases  yearly  in  a  bacco  or  tobacco  smoke,"  says  Professor  John- 
wonderful  ratio.  According  to  a  calculation  ston,  ^*  those  by  which  all  its  varied  effects 
made  by  the  American  conanl  at  Havana,  and  are  prodnoedi  are  8  in  number:  a  volatile  oil. 
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Bologna,"  **  Francis  I.  healing  the  LeperB,'*  the  viz.,  locomotion  and  respiration,    Thej  are  ez- 

^^Nativitj,"  the  *^  Virgin  and  fiifant  enthroned,"  tensivelj  developed  in  the  common  but  bean- 

4  subjects  from  sacred  history  in  orals,  snp-  tifol  fresh-water  alga^  tohax  globata;  in  all 

ported  bj  angels,  all  at  Bologna;  *^ Charity,"  the  species  of  cot^/wto,  ehsteria,  Ac,    In  all 

and  the  ^^  Chastity  of  Joseph."  these  locomotive  plants,  by  the  application  and 

CIGNAROLI,  Giovanni  Bxttiko,  one  of  the  careful  management  of  the  achromatic  illnmi- 
famons  Italian  painters  of  the  18th  century,  nator,  the  cuia  while  the  plants  are  in  mo- 
born  at  Verona  in  1706,  died  in  1772.  His  best  tion  become  distinctly  visible,  but  they  iare  no 
works  are  in  the  cathedrsJs  of  Pisa,  Bergamo,  longer  to  be  seen  when  the  plant  is  at  rest. 
Mantna,  and  in  tiie  churches  of  his  native  city  Passing  from  the  lowest  to  the  higher  grades  of 
and  of  Ferrara.  He  educated  a  numerous  animal  life,  even  among  the  vertehrata  vibra- 
echool  at  Verona,  and  received  several  invita-  tile  cilia  are  constantly  fouifd,  but  differing  in 
tions  to  visit  foreign  courts,  whiclt  he  invari-  their  mode  of  arrangement.  In  the  animal- 
ably  declined.  In  style  he  resembled  Carlo  cules,  these  delicate  hair-like  processes  appear 
Maratti,  but  formed  himself  on  the  works  of  to  be  attached  directly  to  the  tissues  of  which 
Guido  and  Correggio.  He  was  a  man  of  liter-  they  form  a  part,  but  in  the  mollutca  we  find 
ary  culture,  and  wrote  with  discrimination  and  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  develop- 
taste  on  various  subjects.  ment  of  epithelium  as  the  protecting  medium 

CILIA  (Lat.  eilium,  an  ejelash\  organs  of  certain  organs.  Thus  the  oyster,  mussel 
abundantly  found  in  all  the  individuals  belong-  (mytilua  edulis)^  and  all  the  bivalves,  whether 
ing  to  the  class  of  microscopical  animalcules —  of  the  fresh  waters  or  marine,  have  their  re- 
the  most  minute  and  the  lowest  in  organization  spiratory  organs,  the  gills,  covered  with  epi- 
of  all  created  beings.  Examined  by  the  micro-  thelium,  and  in  this  particular  situation  it  is  al- 
scope,  these  remarkably  delicate  organs  are  seen  ways  ciliated.  So  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
to  be  in  incessant  vibratory  action,  and  hence  these  organs  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  con- 
they  are  usually  described  as  vibratUe  cilia.  In  nection  with  the  respiratory  function ;  bnt  in 
'this  lowly  class  of  animals  the  cilia  appear  to  animals  as  high  as  the  tertebrata^  especially  the 
p^orm  8  very  important  functions:  1,  thehr  mammalia  and  man,  they  are  found  associated 
vibration  causes  a  vortex  in  the  water,  by  means  with  other  ftmctions.  The  epitbetium  which 
of  which  particles  of  food  in  the  phytivorous  coats  the  base  of  the  frog's  tongue  is  ciliated, 
species,  and  smaller  animalcules  in  tiie  cami-  and  if  removed  swims  freely  through  a  film 
Yorous  tribes,  are  brought  unresisting  to  the  of  water  bv  this  agency;  in  the  ^afftieAui,  how- 
mouth  ;  thus  are  they  the  fruitfbl  agents  for  the  ever,  it  is  nighly  probable  that  the  tongue  is  an 
procuration  of  food ;  2,  they  constitute  the  sole  important  organ,  a^unctive  to  respiration,  and 
organs  of  locomotion ;  and  8,  they  are  the  re-  to  these  organs  vibratile  cilia  belong  through 
spiratory  organs.  In  consequence  of  the  gen-  all  the  classes  from  animalcules  up  to  man.  In 
oral  minuteness  of  animalcules,  it  is  very  difficult  the  warm-blooded  mammalia  and  in  man,  these 
to  discern  the  precise  kind  of  motion  incidental  organs  are  found  in  connection  with  the  epi- 
to  the  vibratile  cilia ;  the  superior  size,  how-  thelium  covering  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ever,  of  the  members  of  the  class  rotifera  trachea,  and  throughout  the  distribution  of  the 
has  left  nothing  to  be  regretted  on  this  ac-  bronchi ;  so  far  they  are  respiratory.  They  are 
count.  If  the  water  containing  specimens  of  the  also  found  on  the  epithelium  of  the  ear*  the 
common  wheel  animalcule  {rotifer  vulgaris)  be  nose,  and  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  most  re> 
slightly  poisoned,  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  markable  part  of  ti^eir  history  remains  to  be 
their  respiration,  the  cilia  will  be  seen  to  move  told :  they  have  been  seen  in  active  vibration 
BO  very  slowly  tnat  their  precise  action  may  be  many  hours  after  death  in  cats,  dogs,  rabbits, 
readily  perceived.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  pigeons,  &c.  In  man  there  has  been  no  dimin- 
down  stroke  is  a  very  rapid  one — so  rapid  that,  ished  action  apparent  60  hours  after  dea&,  and 
in  a  healthy  vigorous  state,  it  cannot  be  seen,  in  a  tortoise  they  have  been  observed  in  rapid 
the  up  strokes  oeing  alone  visible;  and  placed  motion  8  weeks  after  death,  when  all  the  rest 
on  a  rounded  tubercle,  as  they  are  in  ^.  vul-  of  the  body  was  in  a  putrid  condition.  It 
garis^  their  combined  action  gives  the  appear-  must  be  quite  apparent,  therefore,  tiiat  they 
ance  of  a  wheel  revolving,  and  hence  the  com-  possess  and  maintain  motion  altogether  irrcspec- 
mon  name  of  the  class ;  the  up  stroke  is  singu-  tive  of  vitality,  for  they  continue  to  move  ener- 
larly  slow.  Striking  the  arm  down  quickly,  getioally  when  all  around  them  is  not  only  dead, 
and  drawing  it  back  slowly,  is  the  best  approx-  but  decomposing ;  and  from  this  latter  fact  it 
imation  to  the  true  action  of  the  vibratile  cilia,  should  appear  that  their  true  place  ia  among 
The  excellence  of  modem  microscopes,  and  the  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  body.  The  exact 
improved  methods  of  conducting  the  exam-  phenomena  of  their  motion  are  yet  to  be  dis- 
ination  of  difficult  objects,  have  thrown  a  new  covered.  (See  Anhcalotjles.) 
light  on  this  interesting  subject.  We  now  know  CILICIA,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
that  these  remarkable  organs  are  not  restricted  bounded  W.  by  Pamphylia ;  N.  by  Cappadocia, 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  but  that,  on  the  con-  ft*om  which  it  was  divided  by  the  ridges  of  Mount 
trary,  they  are  extensively  developed  in  the  Taurus,  now  the  Ksj^a-dagh  and  the  Hegler- 
lower  plants^  where  they  appear  to  perform  two  dagh ;  E.  by  Syria,  from  which  it  was  separated 
of  the  fimotiona  witneflsea  m  the  animalooles,  by  the  towering  masBes  of  Mount  Amanus,  the 
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sheep,  and  whom  be  took  'with  him  to  Florence.  8ome  of  the  kter  historians  suppose  fhem  to  bv 

and  instructed  to  snch  purpose  that  the  pupil  Germans,  like  the  Teutons,  and  inhabitants  of 

soon  outstripped   his  master.     Oimabue  im-  the  shores  of  the  North  sea;  so  GsBsar,  Tacitus;, 

SroTed  little  upon  the  Byzantines  in  his  ma-  and  Pliny,  who  gave  the  name  of  Chenonetut 
onnas,  hut  his  patriarchs  and  apostles  have  a  Oimibrica  to  the  northern  part  of  modem  Jnt* 
grand  and  impressive  character.    He  is  described  land.    Others,  like  Sallust,  suppose  them  to  be 
as  haughty  and  disdainful,  and  exceedingly  proud  Gauls;  Greek  writers  connect  their  name  and 
of  his  lineage,  as  well  as  of  his  acquirements  in  history  with  those  of  the  Scythian  Olmmerii  of 
literature  and  art.  the  Orimean  peninsula ;  some  modem  critics  re- 
CIMABOSA,  DoMBNioo,  an  Italian  com-  gard  them  as  Celts  and  relatives  of  the  Cymrr 
poser,  bom   at  Aversa,  in  the   kiogdom  of  in  England.    (See  Ckltje,  CofMXBii,  Gomke.^ 
Naples,  in   1754,    died   in  Venice,  Jan.  11,  The  consul  Papirius  Oarbo  first  met  them  in 
1801.    He  stuped  music  under  Fenaroli,  a  pu-  the  field  near  Noreia,  in  Styria;  the  valor  of 
pil  of  Durante,  and  soon  became  so  celebrated  the  huge  barbarians  and  their  numbers  over- 
for  his  operas  composed  for  the  Italian  theatres  whelm^  the  Romans,  and  their  devastations 
that  in  1767  the  empress  Oatharine  of  Russia  spread  terror  all  around.     They  could  have 
invited  him  to  become  dramatic  composer  to  easily  penetrated  into  Italy,  but  they  chose  to 
her  court.    He  remained  in  Russia  but  a  few  take  their  course  westwsj^  passed  over  the 
years,  however,  for  in  1791  we  find  him  in-  Rhine,  and  pillaged  GauL    Another  consular 
stalled  as  director  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Yien-  army  sent  thither  was  also  routed  (109) ;  but 
na.    It  was  here,  in  1792,  that  he  composed  his  their  offer  of  alliance  and  request  of  lands  were  re- 
opera  H  matrimonio  ugreto^  esteemed  his  chef  Jected  \yj  the  Romans.  Their  new  alUes,  the  Hel- 
icmore^  and  which  was  received  throughout  vetians,  defeated  the  consul  Longinus,  who  fS^ 
Europe  with  great  enthusiasm.    A  peculiarity  iu  the  battle,  while  his  legate  was  routed  by  the 
of  it  is  that  brass  instraments  are  excluded  from  chief  body  of  the  invaders.    They  next  moved 
the  orchestra,  and  the  other  wind  instruments  in  the  direction  of  Italy,  crowds  of  Gauls  Join- 
are  very  sparingly  used.   The  accompaniments,  ing  them,  and  near  the  Rhone  2  other  oonaiular 
nevertheless,  are  of  a  rich  and  brilliant  charac-  armies  were  defeated  and  their  camps  taken. 
ter.    The  career  of  Cimarosa  in  Vienna  was  The  way  to  Italv  was  open ;  terror  reigned  in 
out  short  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Leopold  Rome.    It  then  happened,  for  the  first  time  in 
in  1792,  after  which  he  returned  to  Naples,  that  city,  that  no  candidate  for  the  consabhip 
where  he  produced  some  of  bis  finest  works,  in-  appeared.    But  the  Cimbri  happily  chose  an- 
oluding  H  matrinumio  per  sttsurrOj  La  Penelope,^  other  way,  passed  the  Py r^n^es,  and  plundered 
UOlimpiade^  JliacrifUiod^Abramo^  Gliamanti  Spain  for  a  couple  of  years;  and  before  they  re- 
comiciy  and   Oli  Orazi.    ;  In  1799  the  royal  turned,  the  victor  of  Jugurtha,  Marina,  who  was 
family  fied  from  Naples  on  the  approach  of  the  regarded  then  as  the  last  hope  of  Rome,  and 
French  republican  army,  and  duriug  the  few  8  times  successively  elected  consul,  formed  an 
months  that  the  latter  occupied  the  city  Cima-  army,  with  which  he  advanced  into  Gaul  to 
rosa  avowed  himself  so  openly  in  favor  of  the  meet  the  approaching  Teutons,  while  the  other 
revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  age,  that  upon  consul,  Oatulus,  opposed  the  Cimbri,  who  sep- 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  thrown  into  arately  passed  the  Alps  and  awaited  their  allies 
prison,  where  he  languished  inclose  confine-  in  the  valleys  of  Italy.   Marius,  in  a  battle  which 
ment  for  many  months.    Released  in  1800  on  lasted  several  days  at  Aqusa  Sextis  (Aix  in 
condition  that  he  would  quit  the  Neapolitan  Provence),  routed  (102)  the  Teutons,  with  their 
territory,  he  repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  died  allies  the  Ambrones,  with  immense  slaughter, 
the  following  year,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  and  hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  less  sno^ssful 
of  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  sub-  colleague  in  Italy.    The  terrible  Cimbri  had 
jected.    This  however  may  be  doubted,  as  dur-  passed  the  Rhcetian  Alps,  gliding  down,  as  it  is 
mg  his  residence  in  Venice  he  brought  out  his  said,  on  their  shields,  haa  turned  the  course  of 
opera  LHmprudente  fortunate^  and  had  partly  the  Adige  to  pass  its  valley  more  easily,  and 
composed  another  called  Artemisia  at  the  time  compelled  the  legions  of  Oatulus  to  retreat 
of  his  death.    Among  his  works  are  69  operas,  Marius  fought  a  battle  (101)  on  the  Raudian 
4  oratorios,  8  cantatas,  2  requiems,  and  a  mass,  fields,  near  Verona.     The  battle  array  of  the 
beside  much  miscellaneous  sacred  music,  and  barbarians  formed  an  immense  square,  covert 
600  detached  pieces  composed  during  his  resi-  with  their  shields,  linked  together  with  chiuns; 
dence  at  St  Petersburg.  they  were  armed  with  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 
CIMBRI,  a  warlike  and  savage  people  of  an-  spears,  and  had  15,000  horse;  their  attack  was 
tiquity,  appear  first,  in  the  history  of  the  Ro-  formidable.    But  the  torrid  climate  of  Italy, 
mans,  in  the  year  118  B.  C.    Together  with  the  the  sun  and  the  dust,  and  the  tactics  of  the  Ro- 
Teutons,  they  left  their  abodes  in  N.  W.  Ger-  mans,  led  by  Marius,  Catulus,  and  Sylla,  over- 
inany  in  numberless  crowds,  with  their  fam-  came  them ;  they  were  not  only  defeated,  but 
ilies,  wagons,  and  cattle,  attacked  their  western  exterminated:  140,000  men  were  killed;  BtiU 
neighbors,  were  repulsed,  and,  turning  their  their  women  fiercely  defended  their  wagons 
arms  southward,  crossed  the  eastern  Alps  and  and  carts,  which  formed  a  kind  of  fortification, 
entered  lUyricum,  then  recently  made  a  Roman  When  further  resistance  became  impossible, 
province.   Their  original  abode  is  not  known,  they  killed  their  ohildren,  and  then  themselvea. 
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the  Athenians,  snspidoQs  of  troaohery,  reftued  were  obtained,  bat  late  inyestlgatlaiM  with 
permission.  Gimon  tiien  besonght  Ms  Mends  the  lud  of  cnemiBtry  have  thrown  modi 
and  retainers,  as  they  valned  his  character,  to  light  npon  this  subject  though  som^iing 
do  their  duty.  These  friends  carried  Cimon^s  yet  remains  to  be  learned.  It  has  been  asoer- 
panoply  to  the  field  of  Tanagra,  and  fell  around  tained  that  the  most  powerful  remedial  agent 
it  to  the  last  man ;  the  Athenians  were  utterly  in  these  barks  is  an  alkaloidal  substance,  whkli 
defeated.  In  454,  after  5  years  of  exile,  he  was  in  the  best  quality  is  called  quinine,  those  which 
recalled  at  the  instance  of  his  great  antagonist,  are  less  valued  containing  a  smiQler  proportioii 
Pericles.  He  was  employed  in  effecting  the  5  of  this  and  more  of  an  inferior  alkaloid,  cincho- 
years^  truce  with  Sparta,  460  B.  0.^  The  next  nine.  In  an  inferior  variety  still,  the  quinine 
year  he  was  intrusted  with  an  expedition  of  200  sometimes  gives  place  to  a  similar  principlei, 
ships  to  avenge  on  the  Persian  empire  the  dis-  aricine.  For  more  than  a  century  aner  Pern* 
asters  the  Athenians  had  lately  suffered  in  vian  bark  came  into  use,  it  was  supposed  to  ex- 
Egypt  While  besie^ng  Oitium,  a  town  on  the  ist  only  in  Loxa  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
8.  coast  of  Cyprus,  he  fell  a  victim  either  to  dis-  Quito,  and  in  a  few  ndghboring  localities,  but 
ease  or  a  wound.  His  lieutenants,  while  carry-  in  the  year  1758  it  was  discovered  in  various 
iug  his  remains  back  to  Athens,  fell  in  with  and  other  places  of  a  corresponding  elevation  with 
defeated  a  fleet  of  Oilician  and  Phoenician  gal-  Loxa  above  the  sea.  Little  advantage,  how- 
leys,  and  at  the  same  time  beat  the  Cyprians  on  ever,  resulted  from  this ;  but  some  20  years  later, 
lani  Gimon  was  buried  in  Athens,  and  his  under  the.  patronage  of  the  Spanish  govem- 
tomb  was  visible  there  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ment  researches  were  made  in  New  Granada, 
(A.  D.  100).  He  left  8  sons.  His  loss  was  a  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several 
public  calamity  for  Athens.  The  democratio  species  of  cinchona.  At  a  subsequent  period 
party,  which  he  had  so  strenuously  opposed,  supplies  of  the  bark  were  obtained  from  oibet 
gained  soon  after  his  death  the  upper  hand,  sources,  which  are  now  shipped  from  many  of 
and  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  country.  In  the  South  American  porta,  including  some  ports 
his  private  life  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  in  the  Caribbean  sea.  Ck>nfliderable  care  and 
as  the  type  of  generosity,  frankness,  and  affabili-  experience  are  necessary  in  collecting  the  barks, 
ty.  After  the  recovery  of  his  patrimony,  he  kept  to  select  those  most  valuable,  and  to  know  the 
a  free  table  for  all  citizens  of  his  district.  He  proper  age  at  which  a  branch  should  be  deoor- 
distributed  alms  in  public  with  prodigality.  At  ticated.  The  bark  is  collected  between  Haj 
his  own  expense  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  and  November.  The  tree  is  usually  cut  down 
long  walls  which  joined  the  Piradus  to  the  city,  and  then  stripped,  which  is  the  most  eoonomi- 
He  beautified  his  private  grounds,  and  threw  cal  plan,  as  fresh  shoots  spring  up  from  the  old 
them  open  to  the  public,  who  were  allowed  to  roots.  But  the  Indians,  to  save  themselves 
pluck  the  fruit  and  flowers.  He  bequeathed  to  the  trouble,  often  strip  the  bark  entirely  from 
the  Athenians  a  pleasure  ground  in  the  Cera-  the  tree  while  it  is  stimding,  thus  destroying  it 
micus,  which  afterward  became  the  seat  of  altogether.  The  cinchona  forests  are,  however, 
the  famous  academy  of  Plato.  HL  Cimok  of  of  such  vast  extent,  embracing  over  80^  of  lati- 
CiEONiS,  a  renowned  painter  of  the  middle  of  tude,  and  growing  upon  a  soil  which  cannot  be 
the  5th  century  B.  C,  whom  Pliny  considered  appropriated  to  agricultural  purposes,  that  there 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  eatagrapha^  or  is  little  danger  of  their  entire  extinction.  The 
drawing  in  perspective.  bark  must  be  dried  quickly  or  it  deteriorates. 
CINALOA.  See  Sinaloa.  This  is  effected  by  exposing  it  in  some  open 
CINCHONA,  Peruvian  or  Jesuit's  bark,  place  to  the  sun.  The  time  required  for  this 
named  in  honor  of  the  countess  of  Cinchon,  purpose  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  hark 
the  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  is  said  to  and  the  age  of  the  brandi  from  which  it  was 
have  first  carried  the  bark  to  Europe,  where  taken.  In  medicine  it  is  much  used  as  a  tonic, 
she  used  it  successfully  in  the  cure  of  intermit-  particularly  in  the  forms  of  quinine  and  cincho- 
tent  fever  about  1640.  Soon  after  its  introduc-  nine.  It  is  valuable  in  cases  of  intermittent 
tion  into  Spain,  the  Jesuits  began  to  receive  it  fever,  neuralgia,  hooping-cough,  k/Q,  It  has  an 
from  their  brethren  in  Peru,  and  through  them  extremely  bitter  taste,  as  have  also  the  leaves 
it  was  spread  over  Europe,  in  consequence  of  and  flowers.  The  bark  of  the  root  possesses 
which  it  was  called  Jesuit's  bark.  It  is  the  the  same  virtues  as  that  of  the  trunk. — ^In  the 
dried  bark  of  many  species  of  the  genus  cin-  year  ending  June  80, 1857, 1,882,840  lbs.  of 
chona,  all  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Peruvian  and  Quilla  barks  were  imported  into 
einchonaeea.  The  most  esteemed  are  0,  mi'  the  United  States,  valued  at  $886,252,  of  whid^ 
erantha  and  O.  Condaminea.  In  Brazil  the  48,305  lbs.,  valuea  at  $82,685,  were  re^ported. 
remigas  are  species  of  great  importance ;  and  The  value  of  Peruvian  bark  imported  into  Eng- 
in  French  Guiana  the  Portlandia  hexandra  land  in  1856  was  £811,861,  and  of  the  exports 
produces  a  bark  of  properties  analogous  to  those  £110,695. 

of  cinchona.    Many  other  species  are  found  in       CINCINNATI,  the  chief  city  of  the  state 

different  countries  of  similar  character.    Until  of  Ohio,  capital  of  Hamilton  oo.,  the  most 

very  recently,  it  has  been  impossible  to  de-  populous  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  at  present 

termine  with   accuracy  from  which   species  the  5th  in  magnitude  of  the  United  States, 

of  cinchona  the  different  varieties  of  bark  is  situated  in  lat  89**  6'  N.,  and  long.  84"*  27' 
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damage  of  articles  which  Dever  tonch  the  riy*  000 ;  the  mannfaotare  of  clothing  to  aboot  (10,- 

er.    The  exports  and  imports  of  the  citj  are  000,000 ;  the  manu&otare  of  fornitare  to  about 

Tery  nearly  ascertained  by  the  tables  of  the  $4,000,000 ;  the  mannfactore,  or  rather  the  sale 

chamber  of  commerce,  which  give  the  amount  and  manofaotnre  of  domestic  liquors,  to  $0,000,- 

of  all  the  leading  articles.    The  result  is,  im-  000.  (See  Oatawba  Wins.)  The  enormous  qnao- 

porta,  $80,000,000 ;  exports,  $70,000,000.    The  tity  of  580,000  barrels  of  whiskey  was  sold  in  one 

leading  articles  of  import  are  coffee,  sugar,  mo-  year  at  Oincinnati,  and  a  proportional  amoont  of 

lasses,  merchandise,  and  iron.    The  principal  alcohol.    The  aggregate  sale.of  all  kinds  <d  li- 

exports  are  meats,  oils,  candles,  soi^,  furniture,  quor  reached  $9,000,000.  Since  whiskey  is  made 

liquor,  flour,  and   manufactures   of  different  from  grain,  and  iron  is  produced  in  the  state,  it 

kinds. — In  the  exports  the  greatest  part  of  the  is  CTident  that  the  manu&ctures  of  Cincinnati 

value  and  profit  is  made  up  of  industry  and  arise  directly  from  the  natural  products,  and 

skill,  by  which  the  raw  products  of  the  coun-  are  likely  to  increase  with  the  development  of 

try  have  been  converted  into  marketable  mer-  the  country  and  the  demand  for  the  products 

ehandise.    Accordingly,  we  find  manufactures  of  art. — Immediately  connected  with    com- 

to  be  one  of  the  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  sub-  merce  and  manufactures,  and  agricultural  pro- 

Jects  of  interest  in  Oincinnati.    The  raw  mate-  duction,  are  the  lines  of  transit  and  the  means 

rial  and  facilities  for  this  purpose  are  very  abun-  of  locomotion.    Of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 

dant,  and  almost  unequalled.    Above,  on  the  we  have  spoken ;  but  the  enterprising  citizeDs 

Ohio  river,  are  exhaustless  beds  of  iron,  coal,  of  Cincinnati  soon  saw  that  something  more 

and  sale;  and  such  is  the  ease  of  transportation  than  mere  mud  roads  was  nece^aiy  to  trans- 

thatcoal  and  iron  are  cheaper  at  Cincinnati  mit   the  products   of  their   labor  over   the 

than  in  any  other  of  the  great  cities  of  the  union,  wide  expanse  of  the  interior,  which  they  re- 

Hence,  the  business  of  manufacturing  rapidly  garded  as  a  legitimate  field  for  their  operations, 

rose   to  importance,  and  the  prosperous  de-  but  through  which  no  steamboat  could  moye. 

velopment  of  industry  has  proved  one  of  the  As  the  first  emigrants  descended  the  Ohio  in 

main  sources  of  growth  and  profit  to  this  city,  fiat-boats,  so  the  first  attempt  to  carry  on  trade 

Including  the  results  of  mechanical  labor,  the  over  the  Alleghanies  was  with  pack-horses, 

following  is  an  aggregate  view  of  industrial  de-  Even  iron  and  salt  were  thus  carried  over  the 

velopment  in  Cincinnati,  from  1826  to  1858 :  lonely  mountains  to  a  land  where  iron  and 

No.ofMtabHduiMnta.  No.ofiMiid«.  vaiTMofprodaeu.  Salt  wcrc  as  abuudaut  iu  the  earth  aa  the  soil 

J^::::::::::i.S2           i^          !?;»  on  the  surface.     C|uiaU,.tnmpikea,   «jdr«l- 

1650 8,850            88;o98          62;io9;874  Toads  Boon  foUowcd  m  theuT  Order ;  and  the  ex- 

1857 6,000           50,000          8o|ooo|ooo  ample  was  followed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 

Among  these  manufacturing  establishments,  the  neighboring  states  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky, 
most  conspicuous  are  those  for  the  curing  of  ani-  Thus  Cincinnati  became  a  great  centre,  not  only 
mal  meats,  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  of  fumi-  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  production,  but 
ture,  and  of  iron.  In  the  curing  of  meats  (espe-  of  long  lines  of  intercommunication  extending  to 
oially  the  products  of  the  hog),  and  the  minor  distant  regions  of  the  country.  A  canal  boat  l^v- 
products  made  from  them,  Cincinnati  has  long  ing  Cincinnati  with  iron  ware  or  sugar,  may  carry 
been  famous,  and  time  has  not  diminished  either  it  to  the  shores  of  L&ke  Erie  or  the  lower  Wabash ; 
the  amount  or  importance  of  this  business.  The  a  steamboat  leaving  the  wharf  may  carry  its  far- 
number  of  merchantable  hogs  brought  into  niture  to  Kansas,  to  Arkansas,  or  to  Minnesota. 
Cincinnati  in  the  last  10  years  was :  In  1849,  The  traveller  who  leaves  in  the  morning  may 
410,000;  1850,  898,000;  1851,  884,000;  1852,  in  one  day  be  borne  by  the  locomotive  beyond 
852,000;  1858,  868,000;  1854,421,000;  1855,  the  Mississippi,  or  in  two  days  to  the  shores 
856,000;  1856,405,000;  1857,  844,500;  1858,  of  New  England.  The  bales  of  merchandise 
426,000.  This  averages  nearly  400,000  per  an-  move  with  rapidity  over  these  vast  lines  of 
num,  while  in  the  previous  10  years  the  average  road,  and  Cincinnati  products  thus  go  out  in 
was  but  little  more  than  half  this.  The  growth  lines  of  radiation  through  the  whole  continent 
and  profit  of  this  business  depend  upon  the  skill  Including  those  lines  which  come  into  others  near 
and  minute  economy  which  has  been  obtained  at  the  city,  and  are  in  fact  independent  lines,  there 
Cincinnati  by  the  long  experience  of  its  provision  are  9  main  lines  of  rtdlroad  leading  into  Cincinnati 
merchants.  The  hogs  brought  into  Qnoinnati  from  as  many  different  points  of  the  compasa,  and 
weigh  85,000,000  lbs.,  all  parts  of  which  are  con-  comprising,  before  they  reach  their  principal  ter- 
verted  into  meats,  oils,  candles,  soap,  and  various  mini,  more  than  8,000  m.  of  road.  Including 
manufactures.  Including  the  imports  into  Cin-  their  connections,  there  are  more  than  10,000  m. 
oinnati  of  manufactured  meats  for  re-^tribution,  of  railroad  leading  directly  to  and  through  Cindn- 
the  following  is  the  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  nati.  The  eastern  lines  connect  w  ith  all  the  roads 
of  various  articles  made  from  the  hog,  viz. :  Pork  over  the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic  cities ;  the 
and  bacon,  $6,476,621 ;  lard,  $1,282,458 ;  lard  oil,  northern,  with  all  the  towns  of  the  lakes ;  the 
$1,817,480 ;  candles,  $1,884,972 ;  soap,  $208,940.  western,  with  St.  Louis  and  the  Mississippi ;  and 
Total  products  of  the  hog,  $11,120,466.  Thus  the  the  southern,  with  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  to 
angle  export  ofthe  products  ofthe  hog  from  Cin-  be  continued,  by  roads  already  commenced, 
oinnatiexceeds$ll,000,000.  The  manufacture  of  to  Knoxville  and  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  city 
iron  in  all  its  branches  amounts  to  about  $6,000,-  owns  property  to  the  extent  of  $6,726,030, 
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ity,  together  with  their  kindred,  who  should  he  form  the  oonBtitation  of  the  United  Btatee,  bofth 

worUiy  of  becoming  snpporters.  The  extending  of  which  Washington  attended,  that  the  final 

phrase,  admitting  collaterals,  appears  to  be  an  diffionltj  in  his  mind  appears  to  have  been 

interlineation  npon  the  original  draft  of  Knox,  overcome,  and  the  warfare  against  the  instita- 

and  tiberefore  the  qualifying  clause  which  fol-  tion  to  have  consequently  died  away,  except  as 

lows  was  intended  to  apply  not  less  to  the  first  it  mingled  with  the  strife  against  the  adoptaon 

than  to  the  second  desoripUon.    An  nnvuying  of  the  federal  constitution.    'Washington  then 

law  ofprimogeniture  was  met  by  the  objection  of  accepted  the  office  of    president,  which  he 

Hamilton,  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  earnest  continued  to  hold  by  successive  rejection  as 

advocates  of  the  institution,  that  it  referred  to  long  as  he  lived.     At  their  next  tri^inlal 

mere  birth  what  properly  belonged  to  merit,  a  election   the    members  of   the   sode^    had 

principle  which  was  pronounced  in  a  report  the  satisfaction  of  saluting  him  aa  prendent 

presented  by  him  in  1787  to  be  inconsistent  with  of  the  United   States,    and    they   generally 

the  genius  of  the  society.    Tet  the  privilege  gave  him  their  united  and  cordiid  support  in 

which  was  taken  to  be  attached  to  primogeni-  the  measures  of  his  administration;  and  as  a 

tnre  excited  public  jealousy,   and  was  seized  general  society,  and  through  all  their  brancbesy 

upon  as  a  sa^ent  anti-repubncan  feature  and  the  tiiey  passed  unanimous  resolutions  of  public 

germ  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  So  strong  was  and  private  sorrow  at  his  decease.    After  his 

the  popular  feeling  on  this  score,  that  at  the  death,  it  being  found  that  the  proposals  of  1784 

first  ensuing  gener^  meeting,  held  at  Philodel-  had  not  received  a  favorable  response,  the  in- 

phia  in  May,  1784,  the  subject  was  specially  stitution  was  assumed  to  remain  in  its  original 

oaUed  up  for  discussion,  and,  on  account  of  the  pcwition.    From  this  time  greater  regard  was 

difierienoe  of  opinion  manifested,  it  was  finally  paid  to  the  former  leading  idea  of  inheritable 

thon^t  best  to  omit  entirely  any  provision  for  succession,  and  some  certain  lineal  relation  be- 

the  continuance  of  the  institution  beyond  the  tween  the  members  and  the  original  fonnden 

period  of  its  founders.   Washington  would  have  became  an  established  principle  of  the  instita* 

been  willing  even  to  sacrifice  the  existence  of  tion.     Tet  the  change  in  its  tone  and  habit 

the  society,  had  it  not  been  for  its  relation  to  wrought  by  the  proceedings  of  1784  was  not 

those  foreign  officers  enrolled  in  it,  who  had  ignored,  and  the  claim  for  membership  was  to 

already  held  a  meeting  abroad,  and  for  the  be  determined,  not  by  mere  consanguinity,  but 

charitable  provision  which  it    contemplated,  by  ajust  elective  preference  among  those  nearest 

Though  sympathizing  deeply  in  the  intentions  of  Ian,  more  especially  in  the  line  of  the  first 

and  proceedings  of  its  founaers,  he  had  fully  de-  born.    No  absolute  indisputable  right,  but  only 

termined  that  a  concession,  by  which  it  should  moral  title  to  preference,  was  vested  in  eldest 

be  relieved  from  any  imputation  of  being  a  spe-  birth ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  rule,  the 

oies  of  hereditary  order,  should  be  the  condition  membership  has  always  been  renewed  by  elec- 

of  his  accepting  the  office  of  president-general,  tion,  which  has  become  so  settled  by  usage  as 

to  which  he  had  been  invited.    From  this  pur-  to  be  the  normal  organic  law  of  the  institution, 

pose  he  was  induced  to  depart  onl  v  under  a  Nor  is  there  any  known  instance  of  sncoession 

persuasion  that  some  ^*  middle  way  *^  might  be  to  membership  in  any  other  way.    This  method 

adopted,  by  which  the  confiicting  ideas  should  also  acquires  a  validity  from  the  course  of 

be  harmoniously  adjusted,  the  grave  apprehen*  those  state  societies  which  have  obtained  diar> 

•ions  be  allayed  which  affected  the  minds  of  ters,  and  thereby  possess  the  legal  faculty  of 

Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Jay,  not  to  mention  Mi-  choosing  their  own  associates  and  sucoeason, 

rabeau  and  others,  and  the  society  be  maintained  belonging  to  every  such  corporation,  uncontrol- 

without  impairing  its  essential  principles  or  fail-  led  by  any  specicdity  beside  its  own  proper  diar- 

ing  of  its  beneficial  results.    A  private  journal  acter.    The  view  has  obtained  that  the  hered- 

of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  1784^  itary  element  contained  in  the  fundamental 

kept  by  Gov.  Winthrop  Sargent,  who  was  a  mem-  compact  of  association,  arising  from  its  ess^itial 

ber,  and  brought  to  light  in  1868  by  his  grandson,  character  of  a  charity,  is  inherent  and  ineradi- 

Hr.  Winthrop  Sargent,  as  a  contribution  to  the  cable,  subject  only  as  a  working  principle  to  a 

^Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Soci-  due  practical  limitation — a  foundation  which 

ety,"  shows  the  strong  feeling  which  existed  both  could  not  be  changed  without  subversicm  of  the 

for  and  against  the  principle  of  descent  which  institution.  It  was  a  clause  in  the  instrument  of 

had  been  recognized  by  the  society.    Although  association,  that  members  in  the  society  of  one 

the  fbrmal  results  of  this  convention  were  rather  state  should  become  such  in  that  of  any  other 

negative  than  positive,  and  its  proposes  were  state  to  which  they  might  remove.  The  general 

not  fully  acceded  to,  and  therefore  not  neces-  theory  of  the  society  has  been  to  limit  the  priv- 

aarily  authoritative  over  the  state  societies,  yet  Hege  to  a  single  individual  of  the  same  line  ms 

practically  a  manifestation  was  made  which  the  representative.    This  rule,  which  is  observ* 

allayed  hostility  by  bringing  into  relief  the  line  ed  in  most  of  the  societies,  is  a  relic  of  the  on- 

of  merit  which  existed  in  the  original  draft  side  einal  idea  of  the  institution,  and  is  supported 

S  side  with  that  of  birth.  It  was  after  this  publio  by  a  certain  practical  consistency.    It  prevails 

^dge  was  given,  and  upHon  the  nmnltaneous  most  uniformly  in  that  of  New  York,  and  next, 

assembling  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  of  the  general  perhaps,  in  that  of  New  Jersey;  it  is  also,  for 

•oclety  of  the  Ginoinnati  and  the  convention  to  the  most  part,  observed  in  those  of  Massachu- 
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to  ihe  oommonfly  who  were  in  oooBtant  tonralt  retaiaing  their  stakes  and  intrenobing  tool^ 
against  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  stood  to  their  arms,  while  the  dictator  recon- 
aristocrats;  and,  reftidng  to  have  any  concern  noitred  the  position  of  the  enemy.    Tiiis  done, 
wi^  them  or  with  the  city,  withdrew  to  his  the  Romans  spread  themselyes  oat  in  a  great 
estate,  a  corn  hind  of  ^jugeroy  beyond  the  Tiber,  circle,  nntil  they  had  encompassed  the  enemy, 
on  which  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  Bacilia,  cnlti-  who  were  themselves  formed  in  an  interior  ring, 
vating  his  farm  with  his  own  hands,  and  living  with  the  Boman  consnlar  army  beleaguered  in 
fragally,  but  sufficiently,  without  desiring  to  be  the  centre.    So  soon  as  they  had  entirely  but- 
ridi,  by  the  produce  of  his  field  and  garden,  rounded  the  JSqui,  without  being  discovered. 
The  story  of  his  first  dictatorship,  as  told  by  each  man,  at  a  given  signal,  began  to  pitch  his 
Livy,  has  been  in  the  main  rejected  by  Niebuhr  palisades  and  dig  a  ditch  where  he  stood ;  and 
and  other  modem  historians,  as  mythical  and  in  as  they  fell  to  their  work,  the  whole  army  set 
some  respects  impossible.    It  is  as  follows:    In  up  a  simultaneous  shout,  which  stru<^  terror 
458  B.  0.,  a  war  having  broken  out  with  into  the  enemy,  and  being  heard  across  their 
the  JSqui,  who  nnder  their  chief  Gracchus  lines^  in  the  consuFs  camp,  animated  the  be> 
Clffilins  had  taken  advantage  of  the  dissensions  sieged  Romans  with  such  courage,  at  the  hope 
of  the  Romans  to  waste  their  territories  about  of  rescue  near  at  hand,  that  they  sallied  out, 
Lavioi  and  Tusculum,  one  of  the  consuls,  Lucius  and  fighting  the  enemy  hand  to  hand  until 
Hinuoius,  marched  against  the  enemy,  into  the  morning,  hindered  him  from  disturbing  the  new 
Alban  hills  about  Mount  Algidus,  and  was  in-  levies  under  Cincinnatus  until  the  works  were 
cautiously  led  into  a  defile,  where  he  was  block-  completed,  and  the  .£quian  host  was,  in  its  turo, 
aded  with  his  legions,  without  food  for  his  men  absolutely  circumvallated.    On  this,  seeing  the 
or  forage  for  his  horses,  and  was  unable  to  come  hopelessness  of  their  position,  the  .^ni  c^itn- 
to  action  with  the  enemy,  who  sat  on  the  hill-  lated,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retnm 
tops  all  around  him,  having  fortified  tiie  only  home  harmless;  but  their  chiefe  were  delivered 
egress  by  a  rampart  and  ditches.    But,  before  up  bound,  and  the  common  men  laid  down 
the  defile  was  completely  closed,  5  Roman  horse-  their   arms   and  gave   up   their   outer    gar- 
men  broke  out  and  conveyed  the  tidings  to  the  ments,  and  passing  under  the  yoke  in  their 
city,;  and  there  was  great  grief  and  conster-  tunics,  returned  disgraced  to  their  own  coun- 
nation,  and  none  knew  what  to  propose,  or  try.    But  Oincinnatus  allowed  no  share  of  the 
how  to  save  the  army.    But  Quintus  Fabius,  plunder  to  Minuoius  or  his  army,  nor  did  he 
who  was  warden  of  the  city,  sent  to  recall  permit  that  consul  to  retain  his  rank,  but  de- 
Gains  Nautius  Rutilus,  the  other  consul,  who  was  graded  him  to  the  office  of  his  own  lieutenant ; 
with  his  legions  in  the  Sabine  country,  and  when  and  so,  marching  back  to  Rome,  entered  it  on 
they  two  had  taken  counsel  they  bethought  the  evening  after  he  had  left  it,  having  finished 
themselves  of  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus ;  the  whole  work  within  24  hours.    Many  years 
and  the  senate  determined  that  he  alone  could  after  this  feat^  in  489,  at  the  age  of  80,  he  was  a 
save  the  country  at  that  crisis,  and  instructed  second  time  appointed  dictator  to  oppose  a  rich 
the  consul  to  nominate  him  to  be  dictator,  with  plebeian  knight,  Spurius  Mcalius,  who  was  sus- 
84  lictors  and  absolute  power  of  life  and  death,  pected  of  aiming  at  the  kingly  power,  and  who 
and  to  be  the  master  of  the  people.  Thereupon  was  slain;  his  death  being  pronounced  josUfi- 
messengers,'  sent  from  the  senate,  found  him  at  able  by  Gincinnatus^  who  retired  from  the  dicta- 
work  in  his  field,  clad  in  his  tunic  only,  and  he  torship  after  21  days,  to  return  to  his  &rm. 
called  his  wife  to  brins  him  his  toga^  in  order  OINE  AS,  a  Thessalian  minister  and  fiivorite 
that  he  might  receive  the  message  of  tne  senate  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  possessed  great  ora- 
in  the  appropriate  garb  of  a  Roman  citizen,  torical  powers,  which  made  Pyrrhus  say  that 
Then  having  heard  what  Uiey  had  to  tell  him,  his  eloquence  had  won  him  more  cities  than  his 
he  accepted  the  dignity,  accompanied  them  into  own  arms.     The  most  remarkable  episode  of 
the  city,  and  was  invested  with  the  title  of  die-  his  life  was  his  mission  to  Rome  after  the  bat- 
tator,  which  gave  to  him  the  same  power  whidi  tie  of  Heradea  (280  B.  0.),  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
had  been  held  by  the  kings  of  old.    Then  he  of  peace  for  Pyrrhus.    His  wonderful  memory 
appointed  Lucius  Tarquitius,  a  man  of  an  old  enabled  him  to  address  all  the  Roman  legislators 
patrician  house,  but  poor  like  himself,  to  be  his  by  name,  but  his  persuasive  power,  greatly  ad- 
master  of  the  horse ;  and  going  into  the  foriun,  mired  as  it  was,  was  defeated  by  the  eloouenoe 
commanded  that  all  the  shops  would  be  dosed,  of  old  Appins  Claudius  the  Blind.    On  his  re- 
all  suits  at  law  suspended,  and  all  private  bust-  turn  he  told  Pyrrhus  that  the  city  of  Rome  was 
ness  deferred,  until  the  consul  and  his  army  like  a  temple,  the  Roman  senate  an  assembly 
should  be  rescued ;  and  to  that  end  he  ordered  of  kings,  and  that  to  fight  with  the  Roman  peo- 
a  levy  tn  maue  of  every  man  who  was  of  age  to  pie  was  to  fight  with  the  hydra.    In  278  he  was 
take  arms,  and  that  they  should  all  be  assem-  employed  to  negotiate  peace  in  Sicily,  where  he 
bled  at  sunset  in  the  field  of  Mao^  each  man  car-  appears  to  have  died  shortly  afterward, 
rying  12  palisading  stakes,  beside  his  arms  and  CINGALESE  LANGUAGE,  correctly  5tV 
cooked  provisions  for  6  days.    At  sunset  thev  hdUis^  so  named  firom  Sinhabahu  Gion-son), 
were  all  present,  as  it  had  been  directed ;  and,  a  king  of  Ladha  on  the  Gan^  whose  son  Yi- 
marohing  at  once,  they  reached  Mount  Algidus  Jaya  (victory)  founded  the  kmgdom  of  Ceylon, 
before  imdnighti  and  piling  their  baggage,  but  6th  cent  B.  0. ;  this  being  also  called  S^mha- 
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been  enioUed,  and  distribated  them  among  the  ed  irith  violent  crackling  and  movement  of  the 
original  85,  where  the  main  strength  of  his  an-'  masa,  and  evolation  of  light  and  heiA,      The 
tagonists  lay.    The  aristocrats,  however,  car-  blackish  red  product  is  pounded  to  powder  and 
ri^  the  day  at  the  ensuing  election,  and  Oinna  mixed  with  a  little  sulphur.    A  gla^  flasik  half 
bad  to  resort  to  flight.    The  senate  deposed  filled  with  it^  and  loosely  doeea  with  a  oh^ 
bim  from  the  consulship,  and  he  levied  troops  coal  stopper,  is  partially  buried  in  a  sand  bath, 
aU  over  Italy.    In  the  mean  time  Harius  re-  andkept  at  a  red  heat  for  some  hours.    The  ex- 
turned  from  Africa,  and  aU  the  leaders  of  his  oess  of  sulphur  passes  out  of  the  flad:,  and  the 
party  having  cooperated  with  him  in  investing  oinnabar  sublimes  and  condenses  in  its  upper 
and  blocka&ng  Rome,  the  city  was  captured,  part,  leaving  the  fixed  impurities  in  the  bottom, 
and  horrible  vengeance  taken  on  its  inhabitants.  It  is  then  broken  up  and  ground  with  pnre  wa- 
After  this  Marius  and  Oinna  proclaimed  them-  ter  as  finely  as  possible,  and  finally  dried.    The 
selves  consuls ;  but  the  former  dyin^  suddenly^  finer  the  powder  is  made,  the  more  beautiful  is 
Oinna  took  for  his  colleague  L.  Valerius  Flaceus,  the  color.    In  Idria  the  process  is  somewhat 
and  on  the  murder  of  flaceus,  Oneius  Papirius  different,  mercury  being  thoroughly  intermixed 
Oarbo.  Rumors  having  reached  Rome  that  Sylla  with  powdered  sulphur  by  placing  them  toge- 
was  advandngwith  a  mighty  force,  the  consuls  ther  in  casks  which  are  made  to  revolve.    Id 
hastened  to  ^rundisium   to  superintend  the  a  few  hours  a  brown  powder  is  produced,  which 
transportation  of  troops  to  Blyricum;  while  is  heated  and  sublimed  in  cast-iron  vesscAs.  The 
there,  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  legionaries,  Ohinese  have  stiU  another  process;  and  their 
and  Oinna,  in  endeavoring  to  quell  i^  fell  a  vio«  cinnabar  is  said  to  incline  to  a  carmine  color, 
tim  to  their  fhry.  while  all  the  European  has  a  yeUow  tinge. 
OINNABAR.  According  to  Pliny,  this  is  an  These  processes  are  all  in  the  dry  way ;  but  the 
Indian  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  substance  is  also  prepared  in  the  wet  way  ly 
the  dragon  and  elephant,  and  to  other  snbstan-  the  action  of  the  alkaline  hydrosulphites  upon 
oes  which  produce  a  similar  color.    It  was  af-  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  which  is  ob- 
terward  applied  to  the  common  ore  of  mercury,  tained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  throng 
the  sifiphuret,  on  account  of  its  blood-red  color,  a  solution  of  some  mercurial  salt.    The  finest 
The  ancient  Romans  were  probably  acquainted  artificial  product  is  obtained  by  Brunner^s  pro- 
with  ^is  ore  of  mercury,  for  the  mines  of  cess.    Mercury,  100  parts,  is  triturated  with  88 
Almaden,  near  Oordo  va,  in  Spain,  which  still  pro-  parts  of  sulphur,  till  the  whole  is  converted  into 
duce  it,  are  known  to  have  oeen  worked  nearly  jSthiops  mmeral  (a  black  compound  of  the  two 
8,000  years  ago ;  and  both  Pliny  and  Yitruvius  substances).  This  is  placed  in  a  solution  oonast- 
refer  to  the  ore  of  mercury  in  amalgamating  gold,  ing  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  6  parts  of  water,  and 
llie  name  is  also  given  to  an  artdfidal  prepara-  kept  at  a  temperature  varying  little  from  45^ 
tion,  which  is  identical  in  composition  with  the  0.,  with  constant  stirring  at  first  As  the  water 
ore.    Oinnabar  consists  of  one  atom  of  mercury,  evaporates  it  is  replaced.    The  reddening  usn* 
the  chemical  equivfllent  of  which  is  100,  and  ally  begins  in  about  8  hours.    The  heat  must 
one  atom  of  sulphur,  16 ;  or,  per  cent.,  86.2  not  then  rise  above  46°.    When  the  color  is  the 
of  mercury,  and  18.8  of  sulphur.    It  forms  beds  brightest  it  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly.    It  is  then 
and  veins  in  the  upper  secondary  and  older  stra-  washed  and  freed  from  the  metallic  mercmy. 
tified  rocks,  and  is  also  met  with  in  granite  From  109  to  110  parts  of  cinnabar  to  100  of 
and  porphyry.    The  strata  near  the  veins  often  mercury  is  the  product.    Vermilion  is  adolter- 
oontain  the  ore  disseminated  through  them.    It  ated  with  brick  dust,  oxide  of  iron,  red  lead,  and 
crystallLBes  in  rhombohednil  forms,  possesses  an  dragon's  blood.    The  last  is  detected  by  its  em- 
aciamantine  lustre,  and  a  brilliant  red  color,  pyreumatio  odor  on  applvins  heat;  the  others 
passing  from  cochineal  to  ruby  red.    Its  hard-  by  their  remaining  behind  wnen  the  pigment  is 
ness  is  from  2  to  2.5 ;  its  specific  ^vity  is  ignited* 

8.998.  It  sublimes  at  a  red  heat,  and  without  de-  OINNAMON,  the  inner  bark  of  the  oinna- 
eomposition  if  protected  from  the  air ;  and  when  mon  tree  (laurus  cinnamomumX  which  appears 
mixed  with  iron  or  lime  in  retorts,  the  sulphur  to  have  been  *known  at  a  very  early  period. 
is  retained  and  the  mercury  volatiUzed.  When  The  spice  obtained  fit>m  it  was  used  by  the 
finely  ground,  it  becomes  of  a  very  lively  red,  Hebrews  in  their  religious  ceremonies  (see 
and  in  this  condition  is  known  as  vermilion.  Exodus  xxx.  28).  The  Arabian  merchants  trad- 
The  most  important  mines  of  native  cinnabar  ing  between  the  Red  sea  and  the  East  are  snp- 
are  those  of  Almaden,  already  referred  to,  of  posed  to  have  carried  supplies  of  it  within  the 
New  Almaden  in  OaHfomia,  of  Idria  in  Austria,  range  of  Phoenician  and  Qrecian  commerce, 
and  of  HuancaVelica  in  Peru.  In  Hungarv,  Bo-  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Oevlon,  where  it  grows 
hernia,  Bavaria,  Ohina,  Japan,  and  Brazil,  the  ore  to  the  height  of  20  or  80  feet.  The  baric  was 
is  also  worked. — ^Artificial  cinnabar,  from  which  originally  collected  from  the  tree  in  a  natural 
the  greater  part  of  the  vermUion  used  in  the  arts  state,  as  the  Oingalese  gave  no  attention  to  its 
is  prepared,  is  made  by  subliming  an  intimate  cultivation  and  improvement.  The  Portuguese 
mixture  of  6  or  6  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  sul-  were  probably  first  attracted  to  Oeylon  by  its 
phur.  The  mercury  is  introduced  and  stirred  in*  extensive  cinnamon  tracts,  and  formed  settle- 
to  melted  sulphur.  When  the  mixture  becomea  ments  at  Oolombo,  the  present  cwital  of  Oeylon, 
thick,  combination  suddenly  takes  plaoe^  attend-  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the  bulk  of  the 
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laree,  W.  of  the  town.  Fraits  of  every  desorip-  him,  leaving  another  exactly  like  it  with  the 
tion  abound  in  the  snrronnding  ooontry;  the  ephors.  When  thelatter  had  any  coinmnnicatioii 
dimate  is  mild  and  pleasant ;  and  the  scenery,  to  make  to  him,  they  wound  a  slip  of  parc^uneiit 
though,  perhaps,  surpassed  in  other  parts  of  round  the  staff,  and  on  this  wrote  the  meoaage. 
Portugal,  has  heen  extravagantlv  praised  by  Being  unrolled,  only  detached  and  fragmentary 
Byron.  The  kings  of  Portugal  have  a  palace  letters  appeared,  but  when  sent  to  the  general 
here,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  he  was  able  to  put  it  in  position  upon  Ma  staff 
Moorish  monarchs.  In  it  Alfonso  Y.  was  bom  and  read  it.  The  art  of  secret  writing  in  mod- 
and  died,  and  Alfonso  YI.  was  confined  during  em  times  was  long  regarded  aa  a  branch  of 
the  last  8  years  of  his  life.  On  the  summit  of  one  magic.  When  the  learned  abbot  Tritheoiina 
of  the  higliest  pe^s  of  the  sierra  is  a  convent  published  a  treatise  on  it  about  1500,  the  elec^ 
built  by  Emanuel,  and  restored  and  beautified  tor  palatine^  Frederic  11.,  caused  a  copy  of  it  to 
by  the  ex-regent  Ferdinand,  father  of  the  pre-  be  burned,  as  containing  diabolic  mysteries, 
sent  king.  There  ia  another  convent  built  More  recent  writers  on  the  subject  are  Baptista 
for  the  reformed  Franciscans  by  De  Oastro,  Porta,  Yigendre,  P.  Niceron,  Eluber  (Tnbingm, 
and  called  the  '^  convent  of  cork,'*  from  the  oir-  1809),  and  Martens  (Leipsic,  1851).  The  chief 
cumstance  of  the  cells  being  Uned  with  that  use  of  cipher  writing  dnce  the  time  of  Richelieii 
substance.  It  is  partly  hollowed  out  of  the  has  been  in  diplomatic  correspondence.  There 
rock.  The  residence  of  De  Oastro,  and  a  chapel  are  various  methods,  by  figures,  letters,  or  other 
built  by  him  after  his  return  from  India  in  1642,  characters,  but  all  are  upon  the  principle  of  em- 
are  shown  to  visitors.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ploying  an  alphabet  known  only  to  the  corre- 
town  are  quarries  of  beautiful  marble.  On  Aug.  spending  parties.  The  art  of  deciphering^  or  de- 
22, 1808,  a  convention  was  concluded  here  by  tecting  the  key  of  an  unknown  cipher,  to  which 
the  English  commander  Dalrymple,  with  Gem,  an  enemy  or  officers  of  police  are  obliged 
Junot,iSter  the  defeatofthe  French  at  Yimieiro,  often  to  have  recourse,  requires  not  only  a 
by  which  they  were  not  only  permitted  to  leave  knowledge  of  languages,  and  of  the  methods  of 
Portugal,  but  were  conveyed  to  France  with  cipher  writing,  but  also  patient  study  and  a 
their  arms  and  property.  special  aptitude.  From  a  few  rules,  as  for  in- 
OINTEA.  I.  GoNQALODE,  a  Portuguese  navi-  stance,  that  in  English  e  is  the  letter  which 
gator  of  the  16th  century,  distinguished  him-  most  frequently  occurs,  and  the  the  most  corn- 
self  at  Oeuta,  in  the  great  expedition  of  John  mon  wora,  the  whole  may  generally  be  de- 
I. ;  attempted  to  lay  waste  the  coast  of  Grana-  duced.  The  task  is  rendered  much  more  diffi- 
da,  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  but  cTJIt  when  false  characters,  which  are  not  to  be 
was  murdered  by  the  negroes  in  1446,  with  sev*  counted,  have  been  interspersed  in  the  cipher, 
ral  of  his  fellow  voyagers,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  A  curious  explanation  of  the  process  of  unravd- 
in  the  bay  of  Angra  de  €k)n9alo  de  Ointra,  ling  a  cipher  is  given  in  E.  A.  Poe^s  story  of  the 
which  was  called  after  him.    11.  Pbdbo  dk,  ex-  "  Gold-Bug." 

plored  in  1462  the  coast  of  Guinea,  advanced  OIPPUS,  among  the  ancient  Boroans,  a  low 

to  Oape  Mesurado,  T  N.  lat,  gave  names  to  column,  generally  rectangular,  but  sometxmes 

several  rivers  and  capes,  and  made  a  2d  voyage  round.    It  was  used  for  various  purposes,  uau- 

in  1482,  when  he  advanced  as  far  as  La  MiIU^  ally  as  a  sepulchral  monument,  and  as  sudi  was 

where  he  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected.  often  richly  ornamented.    Oippi  were  aome- 

OIONE,  Andbsa  ni.    See  Oboaosta.  times  erected  on  highways  to  serve  as  mile- 

OIPHEK  (Arab,  n/vj  empty),  in  arithmetic,  stones,  and  they  were  also  employed  as  tablets 

one  of  the  10  characters  used  in  computation,  on  which  to  inscribe  the  decrees  of  the  senate* 

formed  thus,  0,  which  standing  by  itself  has  OIROARS,  Nobthxbst,  an  old  division  of  the 

no  value,  but  when  placed  on  the  right  hand  presidency  of  Madras,  British  India,  lying  on 

of  a  whole  number  increases  it  tenfold,  and  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  between  lat.  15^ 

when  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  a  decimal  40' and  20°  17' N.,  Ions.  79"*  12'  and86°20'£.; 

fraction  diminishes  it  tenfold. — ^The  term  is  bounded  N.  by  Outtack,  S.  by  the  Oamatac,  £. 

also  given  to  an  enigmatical  intertexture  of  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  W.  by  Oriasa;  area 

letters,  as  the  initials  of  a  name,  engraved  upon  17,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  2,996,600.    The  di- 

carriages,  furniture,    plate,    seals,   or   tombs,  vision  formerly  comprised  6  districts,  called 

which  it  was  formerly  the  custom  of  trades-  Oircars,  viz. :  Ohicacole,  R^jahmundry,  EUore^ 

men  and  citizens  to  display,  much  as  a  coat  of  Gondapilly,  and  Guntoor,  the  territory  embrao- 

arms  was  displayed  by  the  nobility ;  also  to  the  ed  in  which  is   now  mstributed  among  the 

monogram  or  conventional  figure  by  which  British  districts  of  Guntoor,  Masulipatam,  Ba- 

some   artists   have   designated    their    names  jahmundry,    Yizagapatam,  and   Ganiam.    A 

upon  their  works. — ^It  is   also  the  name   of  range  of  mountains  runs  along  the  W.  fron- 

any   disguised  method   of  writing,    designed  tier,  supporting  a  growth  of  viuuable  teak  and 

to  be  understood  only  by  the  persons  who  other  timber,  and  leaving  between  their  base 

have  especially  agreed  upon  the  significance  of  and  the  coast  a  fertile  tract  of  80  or  40  m. 

the  chutusters  employed.    The  oldest  example  average  breadth,  in  which  grain  and  a  superior 

of  this  is  the  Spartan  tcytale,    When  the  gen-  kind  of  tobacco  are  produced  abundantly.    6u- 

eral  of  the  army  departed  on  any  expedition,  he  gar,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  cotton  are  also  oulti- 

took  a  round  wooden  staf^oaUed  a  #0yto20^  with  vated;   but  fruits  and  green  esonlenta  are 
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tion,  the  lower  orders  being  required  to  supply  8»«»  "•  w  <Wi^;rowii  men,  tkey  m  ebtfaed  « tied  leot 

what  the  nobles  wimt.    The  eafegnard  against  ^J^t^  SSr'^I' ^^r^i^T^a^'SZ^  I!Z 

tyranny  is  that  the  vassal  who  finds  the  ezao-  dotbes,  the  goodneas  and  qaaUtj  ot  which  depend  OB  Om 

tions  of  his  lord  too  severe,  can  transfer  his  Jf^?*  ?' J?*®  •**^?-  ?t>«  to«»^giTen  tottemi8thoi«ne«« 

„     .           ^             !v^  o«  w  V,  V.MA  t»»«wa««   ***»  that  of  the  merchants  themaelyea,  and  there  la  no  Umit  to 

allegiance   to    another   less    rapacious,     borne  the  quantity,    a  great  manj  of  U&e  female  alares  are  glmd. 

of  the  domestic  customs  are  curious.     A  bride-  ***  ^®*^®  ^^  county;  and  some  yonng  women,  not  slarea, 

groom  mdces  a  show  of  carrying  oflf  his  bride  SS^tttr^ea^vr^iSf^^rlMjr&^S'd^^^ 

by  force  from  her  &ther's  house.     After  the  niay  be  purchased  in   Constantinople  by  some  wealthy 

birth  of  the  first  child,  husband  and  wife  no  J^  •*  ^  ^^,f  whose  esubifshment  they  may  b« 

uiivu  V*  Miv  xuow  <uuuu,  uuav<M<va  au^   »t**w  **v  pi^^^^  ....  Bometimes  a  free  man  Is  sold  by  forosk .... 

longer  pass  their  time  in  each  others  society,  OoosslonaUy  there  is  a  coIlusiTe  sale,    a  m£a  proeores  « 

but  visit  by  stealth.    Their  children  are  placed  ^«S?  *®  ••J}  ^  ?  JiL?*l" Jf^*  ^  *J?**»  ^  4*  ^**°^? 

-♦  ««   *«-i-^  ««^  ^^^A^^  ♦>.«  -»A~k  ^f  «  «^o4>«/v,i  ^^^  ^*  purchase  Is  diylded  between  them.    Hafls  Effendi 

at  an  early  age  under  the  care  of  a  patron,  ^yg  ^e  does  not  weu  know  how  the  supply  of  aiaves  is 

who  brings  them  up  without  parental  affec-  maintained.    The  coantrr  is  populous,  eriminals  arv  sold, 

iinn   MlnrAfinir  fhtK  snnfl  nnlv  for  wur  And  thu  sIa^m  are  brought  from  distant  places;  as  before  ohforred, 

toon,  WlUCating  tne  sons  oniy  lOr  war,  ana  ine  orphans  are  frequenUy  offered  for  sale,  and  some  per«insu« 

daughters  for  matrimony  either   at  home   or  themselves  desirous  of  change,  and  wlUlng  to  be  sold. 

abroad.    The  Circassian  husband  has  unlimit-  These,  he  nlPpoee^  are  the  principal  sources  from  whidi 

J                            .11.           ^  I.*        '^         J     i.«i  the  supply  is  kept  up.    A  man  cannot  sell  his  son  or  daaadi* 

ed  power  over  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  Chll-  tor  a^fnst  thefr  own  consent;  but  it  is  bT  no  means  un- 

dren.     Polygamy  is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  but  common  for  a  man  to  bring  his  daughter  into  the  market 

oostom  limits  men  toone  or  at  most  two  wives.  SJe'",;:.",^^'!;^^^.'!!^^? ±!4r;2^d'o'^ 

The  women  have  nne  forms  and  complexion,     the  drudgery Prices  of  course  vary  at  Constantinople 

both  of  which  are  carefully  preserved  by  ex-  •^"H?ft,Ji.*^? J*«H«*~  *'**°fteK?"*T5  "»*  *J>*  »«^ 

..        «          «<,              :x    xj       A.M.     J.'        J.     :%'  4.  corruptibility  of  BoBslan  agents  at  Trebiaond,  camaoon,  and 

emption  trom  labor   and    by  attention  to  diet  einope.    The  following  are  the  averafe  prices  in  CircasaiA: 

and  cosmetics. — ^The  traffic  in  their  daughters  Males  of  ao  years  of  age,  £io*  of  do,£ioto£80;  of  io^£w 

hiLq    l>eAn   thft    ffTPAtAqt    rftnro<ir>h    ntmmSt   ♦>!«  to  £70;  of  IO,£aoto£fiO;«of  6,£10to£80.    Femaleaof  60 

nas   oeen  ine  greaiesi  reproacn  agamsi;  ine  y^„  ^f  ^^  £io  to  £80 ;  of  io,  £80  to  £40;  of  so,  £4o  to 

Circassians.    About  1,000  girls  were  exported  £T0 ;  from  so  to  26,  £60  to  £ioo ;  from  u  to  la^  £80  to  siso ; 

annually.    The  Russians  stopped  the  trade,  but  ftom  s  to  la.  £80  to  £80 ;  of  ft,  £»  to  £40.« 

by  treaty  in  1845  its  renewal  was  permitted.  The  traffic  was  again  suppressed  in  1866  by  the 

Lady  Shell,  in  her  work  "  Glimpses  of  Life  and  firman  of  Abdul  Mecyid,  which  prohibited  the 

Manners  in  Persia"  (London,  1866),  gives  the  sale  of  white  persons  asshtves.    Notwitbstand- 

following  information  concerning  the  Oircassian  ing  the  prohibition,  however,  there  was  in  1656 

slave  trade  as  she  saw  it  in  1849 :  an  absolute  glut  in  the  Circassian  slave  market 

-Befbre  quitting  the  Caucasus  I  mar  as  well  tmnscribo  at  Constantinople,  and  a  "  good  middling"  CiP- 

a  few  particulars  concerning  the  Circassians,  which,  though  cassian   girl,  formerly  thought  very  cheap    at 

iUm  .T^d  wSJel,"  S3j!rTSSSk'di«  tt,';'!;;  JBIOO,  might  <then  have  been  had  for  £6.-1T.e 

had  given  up  his  profession,  and  was  mr  husband's  in-  religion  of  Circassia  Is  a  mixture  of  Mohammed* 

Btruotor  in  Turkish  several  years  ago  ^  trebiaond.    His  gnism,  Christianity,  and  paganism.    Nominally 

name  was  Hafli  Effendi,  and  his  residence  in  Circassia     tt      J  „        ^,         ^'      .     VlL    tt v  ^ 

amounted  to  5  years.    His  reason  for  giving  up  this  branch  they  follow  the  precepts  Of  the  Koran,  but  pay  a 

of  commerce  was  the  vigilance  of  the  Bussian  oruiaer^  which  gnperstitioUS  reverence  tO  the  sign  of  the  croSB, 

made  it  too  hazardous  to  attempt  to  cross  the  sea  with  his  _t*i^  *i.^  v«.iv  ^fi  ♦u«,  .«a^«v14i,  v^JSi^^^  i^  m.  ^mr,^^ 

living  cargo.    The  ports  he  freouented  were  Soojook,  Teg-  while  the  bulk  of  the  people  bClieve  m  a  gOOd 

hameesa,  and  Sbiyapsookha,  and  he  frequently  penetrated  15  spirit  called  Merem,  and  an  evil,  Tschible,  the 

or  80  hours*  distance  into  the  Interior.  ....  The  mode  in  „g^  ^f  t},«intf^Ar   Alan  TlAns  thA  trnA  nf  fir^   flitd 

which  the  trade  with  Turkey  is  carried  on  is  this :  Trebizond  g^  ^'  tDunoer,  aiSO  1  leps,  ine  gptt  OI  nre,  anu 

Is  the  principal  port  from  which  the  merchants  proceed,  Se0S8erer,0f  water  and  Winds.    The  Circassian  IS 

though  they  also  embark  from  Bamsoon,  Blnope,  Constantl-  j^q^  ^  written  language,  consequently  it  possesses 

Bople,  and  occasionally  Irom  Egypt    The  trade  is  generally  tx     ^a     ^        r  ^       ^   v-.-^s«  v.ln^5  .,^^*.». 

conducted  in  partnership;  one IpSWon  supoiies  the  capiui,  and  no  literature,  excepting  a  hepoic  ballad  poetiy 

the  profits  are  eoually  divldea  between  nim  and  the  person  chronicling  their  feats  of  arms. — Christianity  18 

who  underUkes  the  labor  ofthe  voyage  to  Circassia.  The  cap-  .j    v      -^w.^  juithnrittAii  to  have  bAen  intnv 

Ital  on  an  average  is  about  £250  or  £800.    The  articles  taken  «"^  ,^y  80me  auinonnes  w  uave  Deeniniro- 

to  Circassia  mostly  cotisist  of  silk  and  cotton  cloth^  calicoes,  duced  lu  the  6th  century,  while  others  attribute 

chinUes,  cheap  shawls,  a  small  qnantity  of  pnoowder,  and  {^  introduction  tO  OUe  of  the  princeS  of  Gcor- 

a  great  deal  of  salt:  also  some  Turkish  colored  leather  for  .      .         ,          .v               >                V     j.  r«-.-~  *i  ^ 

slippers  and  bridles.    When  the  boat  arrives  at  a  landing  gia,  to  Whom  the  country  Was  subject  from  tlie 

\^ace,  it  is  drawn  highup  on  the  shore  to  conceal  it  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  ceutury.    Recovering  its  in- 

'^aasians.    The  merchants  then  disembark,  and  if,  from  har-  j^,v-,«;1a««a   ««-  <n>-Aa  i><«oSn  onT^nAil  Y^v  tliA  T«v 

li^  made  previous  voyages,  they  are  alre^y  provided  with  dependence,  it  was  again  SUMued  by  tiie^  IST- 

» iSonak  pae  (a  host),  they  go  at  once  to  their  abode ;  but  If  tar  khans  of  the  Crimea.    From  this  servitude 

SSSsi«d^  li?ml'SJ;Sv?''*n«H*l?I*l'fl^^^^                  ^^^  thc  Circasslans  released  themselves  in  the  16th 

Pjocsped    Immeolately,    and   are  always  welcome .            v^t        •j^t         t-^*  -d....^^    ..v^ 

ThosM  persons  who  have  slaves  for  the  market  do  not  bring  Century,  by  the   aid  Of  Ivau  1.  Of  KUSSia,  WHO 

^eny  to  the  merchant's  residence.    When  the  Utter  has  had  married  a  Circassian  priucess.    Peter  the 

iS^-SSoil'Vi'J^AX"^lJ^ti^^°'Sc^  G^e**  «»d  Catharine  II.  punmcd  the  policy  of 

(an  a  •nbassadori  or  by  a  deiiai  (a  broker).   When  a  Cir-  extending  the  Russian  sway  over  the  Caucasus. 

CMnfta  says  he  has  eot  sUves  to  sell,  the  Turk  inquires  if  atKnrtrin.  httrnaapA  hv  rAHAAtpd   ivars  with  PCT- 

thev  ai  >  young,  and  In  cose  of  an  affirmative  answer,  pro-  ^©Orgia,  narawea   Dy  repeaieu  ware  wim  x-er 

eeeds  to  a»ic  how  many  spans  they  ar&    This  refers  to  height  Sia,    havmg    claimed    KUSSiaU    protection,    tne 

^S« ;  ihe'1?Shlli"technff  SJd  to°f e^  aK»w«»Jdf^?  *  Muscovite  sovereigns  became  desirous  to  extend 

that  is,  she  baa^^^awed^spanning,  and  is  understood  to  be  IS  their  rule  beyoud  Uie  river  Kooban,  which  form- 

yjfraoid.  siavA^  are  valued  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  silk,  ed  the  8.  boundary  of  their  empire.    The  Cir- 

^^.SSiiiX'&riSroS;  t-Sii  l^J^'^^Z  «««ian8  meanwhfle,  nnder  the  te«hing8  of 

duties.    Old  women  ake  sometimes  sold  in  Clrcamia.    They  the    shcik    Mansoor,    had    bcCOme    Mohamme- 

^.,£^X^*%o'^tl^V^^i:^%t^^)  ^5  "d  M  sue*  acknowledged  the  snlum  « 

In  that  dty.    If  among  tui|  alares  that  have  been  bought  head  of  their  fiuth,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 


\ 
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('  and  '' ),  while  measures  of  time  of  the  same  thenoe  into  the  right  ventricle,  whioh  sends  it 

name  are  marked  m.  and  «.  to  the  Inngs  through  the  pulmonary  artery  ; 

OIROULAB  MOTION,  an  inoorreot  name  thence  it  retorns  to  the  heart  hy  the  pulmonary 

for  the  motion  of  a  hody  nnder  central  forces,  yeins,  enters  the  left  auricle,  which  impels  it 

(See  CENTRix  FoBCBS.)  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  it  goes  to  tho 

OIROTJLATING  DEOIMAL,  a  decunslfrao-  whole  body,  through  the  aorta  and  its  ramifi- 

tion  in  whioh  one  or  more  figures  are  continu-  cations,  the  various  arteries ;  finally,  from  the 

ally  repeated  in  the  same  order,  as  .672572672-  arteries  it  passes  into  the  veins  Uirough  the  very 

672,  &c.  minute  blood-vessels  called  capillaries.  In  writ- 

CIBGULATING  MEDIUK    See  Momsr.  ing  the  names  of  the  parts  through  which  the 

OIROULATION.    Under  this  title  we  shall  blood  circulates,  we  may  begin  with  either,  as 

examine  only  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  these  parts  form  a  circuit;  thus: 
animal  economy,  omitting  all  that  relates  to  the  loi  Genenl  capiDariM. 

circulation  of  lymph  and  chyle,  and  to  the  .,,  ..  ,i  Jf^S-     . ,  J-  ^ojJ»»»i*W^^ 

-.:-«„i«*:^«    ^fi  ii,«.   ««*»u;«/^  i«iVlo   {«,    T.1a«fi.  Eight  j  2.  Eight  »tirlclo.  a  Left  ventricle.  » Left 

Circulation   of   the  nutritive  fluids  m   plants,  heart!  a.  BlRht  ventricle.  7.  Leftaaride.     fheait. 

Before  stating  by  what  decisive  experiments  ^  PubaonarT'  artery.  &  Pniooonaiy  veiiM. 
and  reasonings  the  eminent  William  Harvey  ^'  Capillaries  of  the  innga. 
(1628)  proved  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  If,  instead  of  beginning  with  number  1,  we  begin 
must  remind  the  reader  of  some  points  in  the  with  number  7,  the  blood  then  passes  from  7  to 
anatomy  of  man  and  of  the  higher  animals,  8,  to  9,  to  10,  ^o  1,  to  2,  to  8,  to  4^  to  6,  to  6, 
whioh  are  essential  to  the  understanding  of  and  thence  reaches  again  number  7.  The  prin- 
our  subject.  The  heart,  which  is  at  least  cipal  facts  discovered  or  clearly  proved  for  the 
one  of  the  principal  organs  that  circulate  first  time  by  Harvey  are:  1,  that  the  move- 
"^e  blood,  is  a  complicated  muscular  apparatus,  ments  of  the  heart  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
composed  of  walls  separating  4  cavities,  2  on  muscles  of  the  limbs,  &c.,  as  regards  the  parts 
the  left  and  2  on  the  right  of  the  organ.  AI  which  produce  them ;  2,  that  the  arteries  be- 
though  there  is  only  a  muscular  wall  between  come  full  at  the  time  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
these  2  sets  of  cavities,  although  they  belong  to  expel  the  blood  they  contain ;  8,  that  the  pi^ 
one  single  organ  or  apparatus,  the  2  sides  of  the  monary  artery  receives  blood  at  the  same  time 
heart,  in  which  are  these  2  sets  of  cavities,  are  the  aorta  and  other  arteries  receive  it,  and, 
sometimes  called,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  therefore,  that  the  2  ventricles  contract  and 
right  heart  and  the  left  heart.  Of  the  4  cavi-  expel  the  blood  at  the  same  time ;  4,  that  the 
ties  of  the  heart  and  of  their  walls,  2,  the  upper  2  auricles  contract  simultaneously,  and  that 
ones,  are  called  the  auricles,  while  the  2  lower  their  contraction  precedes  that  of  the  2  ven- 
ones  are  ci^ed  the  ventricles;  so  that  there  is  trides;  6,  that  after  a  ligature  has  been  applied 
a  left  auricle  and  a  left  ventricle,  constituting  on  an  artery,  this  vessel  becomes  quite  distended 
the  left  heart,  and  a  right  auricle  and  a  right  with  blood  between  the  ligature  and  the  heart, 
ventricle,  constituting  the  right  heart.  Kow,  and  empty  in  the  other  parts,  showing  that 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the  the  blood  comes  from  the  heart  into  the  arte- 
following  way :  From  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  ries;  6,  that  after  the  application  of  a  ligature 
black  blood,  called  also  venous  blood  because  it  on  a  vein  the  blood  disappears  above  the  liga- 
comes  by  the  veins,  reaches  the  right  auricle,  ture,  «.  «.,  in  the  direction  toward  the  heart, 
which  propels  it  into  the  right  ventricle,  from  while  it  accumulates  in  the  vein  bdow  Uie  liga- 
which  it  IS  sent  to  the  organs  of  respiration,  ture,  «.  e.,  in  the  part  which  seems  to  be  sepa- 
t.  0.,  the  lungs.  The  blood-vessel  that  brings  rated  frt>m  the  heart;  7,  that  the  valves  in  the 
the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  veins  prevent  the  blood  from  going  in  a  wrong 
lunss  is  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  lungs  send  direction.  From  these  facts  and  the  natoru 
back  this  blood  to  the  heart  through  blood-  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  them,  and 
vessels  which,  on  account  of  their  structural  also  from  many  other  facts  and  reasonings, 
resemblance  to  veins,  although  they  do  not  Harvey  deduced  the  theory  of  the  drcula^n 
carry  black  or  venous  blood,  are  called  pulmo-  of  the  blood,  which  we  have  stated,  and  which 
nary  veins.  In  the  lungs  the  blood  by  the  in-  is  now  universally  admitted.  Harvey,  in  giving 
fluence  of  respiration  becomes  red,  and,  in  con-  this  complete  demonstration  of  the  circulation 
sequence,  the  heart  receives  red  blood  from  the  of  the  blood,  achieved  tiie  most  important  dis- 
pulmonary  veins.  The  left  auricle  is  the  place  covery  yet  inade  in  physiology. — ^We  pass  now 
of  reception  for  this  blood,  which  is  thence  car^  to  the  examination  of  the  most  interesting 
ried  into  the  left  ventricle.  By  a  larse  blood-  qnestions  conoeminff  the  circulation  of  the 
vessel,  called  the  aorta,  the  blood  expelled  from  blood,  omitting  all  Uiose  relating  to  the  fre- 
the  left  ventricle  goes  to  all  the  parts  of  the  quency,  strength,  and  causes  of  the  movements 
body.  So  that,  as  may  be  now  easily  nnder-  of  the  heart,  for  which  see  Hbabt  and  Pulbs. 
stood,  there  is  apparently  a  double  circulation,  The  causes  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
one  through  the  whole  body,  and  one  through  are  at  present  the  subject  of  opposite  opin- 
the  lungs  and  the  heart.  The  blood  from  all  ions;  on  the  one  hand  many  physiologists  main- 
parts  of  the  body  comes  to  the  heart  through  tain  that  the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  the 
the  veins;  it  passes  from  the  trunks  of* these  onlv  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  while  others 
vessels,  the  venoi  eawB^  into  the  right  auricle,  look  upon  the  influence  of  the  heart  as  trifling 
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of  blood  to  ^  propelled  throngb  them  by  the  bnle  that  is  near  the  wall  goes  entirely  into  the 
heart;  while  in  the  second  case,  the  contraction  layer  of  sernm  which  does  not  move,  it  remains 
of  the  arteries  being  greater  than  it  normally  is,  without  motion.  If  many  globules  accamnlate 
they  do  not  receive  the  same  dilatation  from  the  in  this  layer  of  serum  in  very  small  capillariea, 
impulse  of  the  heart,  and  allow  less  blood  to  they  impede  the  circulation.  Facts  of  &is  kind 
pass.  The  nervous  system,  in  cases  of  emotion,  had  led  some  physiologists  to  admit  that  the 
of  fright,  &c.,  may  directly  act  on  arteries,  as  blood  globules  are  animated  beings,  having 
when  they  are  stimulated  by  galvanism,  and  spontaneous  movements  and  stopping  when  and 
produce  a  contraction  of  the  arteries  in  the  4  where  they  please.  It  is  useless  to  stop  to  dtow 
extremities,  so  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  how  erroneous  is  this  view.  We  have  already 
quantity  of  blood  passing  through  them,  which  stated  that  the  blood  could  circulate  throng 
diminution  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  coldness  the  oapiUaries  without  any  other  force  but  the 
then  experienced  in  the  hands  and  feet.  The  impulsion  given  to  it  by  the  heart.  NevertheiesB 
application  of  cold  to  any  part  of  the  body  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  force  is  evolved  in  the 
causes  a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  capii- 
dimini^es  the  amount  of  blood  passing  tiirough  laries,  by  which  force  the  arterial  blood  is  at- 
the  part,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  cold  appli-  tracted  into  the  capillaries.  A  striking  proof  of 
cations  are  so  useful  iu  cases  of  external  innam-  this  fact  has,  quite  recently,  been  discovered  by 
mation.  Warm  applications  paralyze  the  blood-  Prof.  Bernard ;  he  has  ascertained  that  the 
vessels^nd  therefore  produce  quite  opposite  ef-  quantity  of  blood  that  flows  out  by  Uie  veins 
fects.  We  know  little  as  to  the  speed  of  the  blood  coming  from  the  salivary  glands,  ia  mnch 
in  the  arteries ;  however,  Yolkmann  has  tried  to  greater  when  the  chemical  changes  exist  which 
show  that  the  average  velocity  of  the  current  occur  during  secretion,  than  during  the  periods 
in  the  carotids  (the  large  arteries  of  the  neck)  of  of  inactivity  of  these  glands.  Sut  althoogfa 
a  great  number  of  mammals  which  he  examined  we  readily  admit  that  there  is  an  influence,  and 
was  nearly  12  inches  per  second.  He  found  even  a  great  one,  which  is  exerted  particndarlj 
also  that  the  velocity  was  greater  in  the  arteries  at  certain  times  by  the  capillaries  upon  the  dr- 
ly  ing  near  than  in  those  lying  far  from  the  heart,  culation  of  blood,  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  Wilson 
There  is  a  pressure  exerted  by  blood  on  the  Philip,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Prof.  Drq>er  in  this 
walls  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  which  is  called  respect  We  tliink  that  the  following  experi- 
the  lateral  pressure.  PoiseuUle  measured  it,  ment  of  the  first  of  these  distinguished  physio- 
and  stated  that  it  was  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  legists  does  not  prove  at  all  that  a  change  in 
arterial  system ;  but  Yolkmann  has  shown  that  the  capillaries  may  stop  circulation  altogedier : 
this  pressure  diminishes  from  the  origin  of  the  '*  The  web  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  frog 
arteries  to  the  end  of  the  veins  in  the  heart,  was  brought  before  the  microscope,  and  while 
Yolkmann  has  also  ascertained  that  the  lateral  Dr.  Hastings  observed  the  circulation,  which 
pressure  of  the  blood  is  constantly  changing  was  vigorous  (in  the  capillaries),  the  brain  was 
according  to  the  stroke  of  the  heart,  the  move-  crushed  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  The  veeeela 
ments  of  respiration,  and  the  muscular  move-  of  the  web  instantly  lost  their  power,  the  oir* 
nients  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body. —  culation  ceasing ;  an  effect  which  cannot  arise, 
Motement  qf  the  hlood  in  the  capillariei.  The  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  ceasing  of  the  action 
smallest  arteries  are  continuous  with  still  smaller  of  the  heart.  In  a  short  time  tibe  blood  agwo 
blood-vessels,  called  capillaries,  which  are  the  began  to  move,  but  with  less  Vorce.*'  Dr. 
channels  of  communication  between  the  veins  Brown-S^quard  has  repeated  this  experiment, 
and  the  arteries.  The  blood  enters  the  capil-  and  ascertained,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  exr 
laries  red  and  goes  out  from  them  almost  black,  tremely  rare  that  the  movement  of  the  blood 
It  is  in  the  capillaries  that  the  interchange  be-  stops  entirely ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  small 
tween  the  tissues  and  the  blood  takes  place ;  arteries  and  veins  contract  ^asmodically,  and 
it  is  there  that  nutrition  and  secretion  are  by  so  doing  prevent  the  blood  from  moving,  so 
performed,  and  chiefly  there  also  that  animal  that  the  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  the  circnlstion 
heat  originates.  The  capillary  vessels  are  so  is  not  in  tbecapillariesbut  outside  of  them.  The 
minute  that  a  microscope  is  necessary  to  see  continuation  and  the  changes  in  the  capillary 
them.  They  <Mer  from  the  arteries  and  veins  bv  circulation  which  take  place  after  the  cessation 
their  structure,  which  is  much  less  complicateo,  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  not  entirely 
and  they  seem  to  be  destitute  of  a  muscular  due  to  an  influence  of  the  capillaries;  the  oon- 
layer,  which  is  an  important  fact  showing  that  tractions  of  the  arteries,  and  in  a  measure  those 
they  cannot  have  real,  active  contractions  like  of  the  small  veins,  produce  a  part  of  the  pheno- 
the  other  blood-vessels.  WeowetoM.Poiseuille  menaseen  in  the  capillaries.  The  curious  re- 
some  interesting  researches  on  the  circulation  searches  of  Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,  of  New  Or- 
of  blood  in  the  capillaries.  He  has  found  that  leans,  which  have  shown  that  after  the  heart 
there  is  in  them  a  layer  of  serum  (the  liquid  has  ceased  to  beat  in  man  (in  individuals  who 
part  of  blood),  which  seems  to  be  adherent  to  have  died  from  yellow  fever),  the  blood  some- 
the  wall  and  almost  without  movement.  If  times  flows  out  from  the  veins  in  a  consider- 
there  are  2  globules  of  blood  moving  together  able  stream,  do  not  prove  that  this  surcharge 
in  a  capillary,  the  one  which  is  nearest  to  the  of  blood  in  the  veins  is  due  merely  to  an  attrao- 
wall  moves  slower  than  the  oUier.    If  the  glo-  tion  exerted  by  the  capillaries  upon  that  in  the 
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B^rard,  and  which  is  that  moat  of  the  veins  of  whole  mass  of  hlood  in  the  body  of  a  man 

the  neck,  of  the  Bhouldera,  and  on  the  chest,  passes  through  the  heart  in  a  time  which,  ac- 

have  adherences  witii  fibrous  tissues  too  resist-  cording  to  various  appreciations,  is  between  1} 

ing  to  allow  atmospheric  pressure  to  flatten  the  and  2^  minutes.  (See  also  F(btus,  Hsabt,  Iitkb, 

veins  fixed  to  them  so  quickly  as  it  can  do  it  Ltmph,  and  Pulsb.) 

where  there  is  no  resistance.  The  consequence  OIROUMOELUONES,  a  band  of  soldiers, 
of  this  is  that  the  venous  blood  maybe  attract-  rather  than  a  reU^oua  sect,  who,  in  the  war  o£ 
ed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  chest.  By  the  Donatists,  in  Africa,  occasioned  by  the  eleo- 
direct  experiment,  Poiseuille  has  seen  that  it  is  tion  of  the  Gartha^nian  bishop,  OsBcilianiia, 
attracted  when  the  efforts  of  inspiration  are  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Numidians  or  Do- 
energetic,  even  at  a  distance  of  4  or  5  inches  natists,  and  went  about  as  marauders  to  intimi- 
from  the  chest,  in  a  large  dog.  The  attraction  date  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  to  commit 
of  air  into  veins,  and  death  due  to  this  cause,  in  those  excesses  which  the  Donatists  rejoiced  in, 
operations  on  the  neck  or  the  shoulder  and  the  but  were  unwilling  to  be  responsible  for.  They 
axilla,  are  the  results  of  the  extension  to  these  had  a  strong  desire  for  tiie  honor  of  martyr- 
parts  of  the  suction  power  of  inspiration  upon  dom,  and  sought  it  at  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
the  venous  system.  There  is  a  real  flux  and  re-  party,  by  violence  upon  the  prevalent  social 
flux  of  blood  in  inspiration  and  expiration  in  institutions  and  the  civil  rights  of  the  citizens. 
the  neighborhood  of  the  chest — ^Although  all  Thus  they  threw  themselves  between  the 
the  causes  of  the  circulation  in  the  veins  that  debtor  and  creditor,  and  demanded  the  dia- 
we  have  mentioned  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  ex-  charge  of  the  claim  by  the  creditor  on  piun  of 
plain  it,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  are  death.  Whenever  they  met  a  master  and  a 
so  much  in  opposition  to  the  circulation  of  this  slave,  they  manumitted  the  slave,  and  oom- 
blood  that  there  would  be  some  danger  of  great  pelled  the  master  to  take  his  place.  Constan- 
accumulation  in  some  parts  of  the  venous  sys-  tine  treated  their  excesses  with  forbearance ; 
tern,  were  it  not  that  a  simple  anatomical  ar-  but  Oonstans,  his  successor,  deprived  the  Do- 
rangement  prevents  the  retrogradation  of  blood  natists  of  their  churches,  and  attempted  to 
in  the  veins.  When  we  are  standing  up,  and  when  bribe  them  to  peace.  This  kindled  the  fiinati- 
our  arms  are  lying  by  the  sides  of  our  body,  the  cism  of  the  Oircumcelliones  anew.  Headed  by 
blood  in  the  veins  of  our  lower  and  upper  limbs  Fasir  and  Axid.  they  committed  new  depre- 
has  to  come  to  the  heart  against  the  influence  dations,  styling  tnemselves  Agonistici,  and  their 
of  gravitation.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  not  leaders,  'headers  of  the  sons  of  the  Holy  One." 
being  continuous,  the  blood  woidd  probably  de-  Their  frenzy  increased  so  furiously  that  they 
scend  in  the  veins  at  the  time  of  absence  of  this  committed  suicide  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
impulse,  if  it  were  not  for  valves  in  the  veins  pre-  Donatist  bishops  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
venting  its  backward  movement.  These  valves  civil  power  for  aid  to  restrain  them, 
are  so  numerous  and  so  well  constructed,  that,  CIBOUMCISION,  a  practice  of  eastern  na- 
in  healthy  persons,  but  little  change  is  seen  in  tions,  consisting  in  cutting  off  the  prepuce  or 
veins  while  they  are  subjected  to  the  influence  foreskin  in  males,  and  the  internal  labia  in  fe- 
of  gravitation.  When  we  walk  and  when  we  males.  Among  the  Jews  it  is  a  strictly  re- 
move our  arms,  another  cause  prevents  the  ao-  ligious  rite,  and  is  used  only  on  males.  In 
cumulation  of  blood  in  veins  and  helps  in  circu-  ancient  times  it  was  not  only  obligatory  on  all 
latingit:  the  contractions  of  muscles  press  upon  males  born  of  Jewish  parents,  but  also  on  all 
t^e  small  veins  which  are  in  these  motor  organs,  proselytes,  and  on  all  the  slaves  of  Jewish  mas- 
and  the  venous  blood  then  receives  an  impul-  ters.  The  rite,  according  to  the  book  of  Genesis, 
sion  pushing  it  toward  the  heart — Speed  of  the  originated  in  the  command  of  God  to  Abraham, 
circulation  of  ike  hlood,  Experunents  of  great  and  was  nationalized  by  Moses.  It  was  thence- 
interest  have  been  made  on  tiiis  subject  He-  forth  practised  by  the  Jews,  except  during  the 
ring  has  found  that  a  substance  introduced  into  journey  through  tiie  wilderness. .  Circumcision 
a  vein  in  the  neck  of  a  horse  had  passed  into  among  the  Jews  is  performed  on  the  8th  day 
another  and  remote  vein  in  from  10  to  25  sec-  after  birth.  From  iii^  fact  that  this  rite  was 
onds.  Now,  in  this  time  the  blood  containing  required  by  religious  ordinance,  the  term  '*un- 
this  substance- has  gone  to  the  heart,  has  been  circumcised"  became  a  term  of  national  re- 
sent thence  to  the  lungs,  and  come  to  the  left  ^de  proach,  and  is  analogous  to  the  word  ^*  heathen," 
of  the  heart)  which  sent  it  to  some  part  of  the  as  used  by  Christian  writers.  The  Egyptian^ 
body,  from  which  it  was  returning  again  to  the  according  to  Herodotus,  practised  circumcision, 
heart  by  a  vein.  And  for  such  a  long  course.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  a  later  period 
from  10  to  25  seconds  have  been  sufficient  I  in  Egyptian  history,  under  Persian  and  Greek 
This  shows  how  rapid  is  the  circulation  of  influence,  circumcision  was  confined  to  the 
blood.  By  means  different  from  the  preced-  priests  and  sages,  but  Herodotus  makes  no 
ing,  Dr.  Blake  Tan  able  physiologist,  now  in  limitation  in  his  statement  On  the  other  hand, 
California,  we  think)  has  found  that  for  al-  he  states  that  the  tonsure  was  confined  to  the 
most  t  of  a  complete  circuit  of  tiie  blood,  only  priests.  He  also  says  that  the  Colohians 
the  short  time  tiiat  we  will  mention  is  neces-  (an  Egyptian  colony,  as  he  believed)  practised 
eary :  in  the  horse,  16  seconds ;  in  the  dog,  11  circumcision.  The  same  authority  tells  us  that 
or  12;  in  chickens,  6};  in  rabbits,  4}.    The  the  Etluopiana  practised  it;  and  to  this  day 
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and  became  the  scene  where  86  crooodilee  were  each  of  which  is  farnished  with  a  pair  of  oorled 
killed ;  the  droas  of  Sallast,  near  his  gardensi  arms  filled  with  cUia  or  hair-like  filamente  re- 
destined  for  shows  of  sea  fights:  the  Vatioanus,  sembling  feathers,  and  which  are  constantlj 
commenced  bj  Galigula,  completed  by  Nero ;  moving  in  the  water  for  the  pnrpose  of  collect- 
the  Agonalis,  erected  by  Alexander  6eyerus;  ing  food.  The  class  is  divided  into  two  princi- 
those  of  Flora  and  Hadrian;  and  the  circus  pal  groups,  the  pedunculated  and  the  seesile — 
maximns,  were  all  destroyed.  A  circus,  attrib-  the  former  having  a  long  pedunde^  or  footstalk, 
nted  by  antiquaries  to  Caracalla,  near  the  by  which  the  animal  fa^ens  himself  to  rocks  or 
Appian  way,  about  2  miles  from  the  city,  is  the  wood ;  and  the  latter  being  deficient  in  this, 
only  one  that  remains  in  good  preservation  at  the  shell  consequently  lying  close  to  the  sub- 
Borne.  More  or  less  remarkable  ruins  of  similar  stance  to  which  tiie  animd  adheres.  Several 
structures,  erected  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  the  genera  of  each  group  are  described. 
Boman  empire,  are  still  visible  in  Alexandria,  OIRTA,  an  ancient  city  of  Numidia,  bnOt  by 
Ehodes,  Athens,  Gaza,  Jerusalem,  Nlmes,  Nar-  Punic  architects,  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  and 
bonne,  &c.  Modem  circuses  of  different  form  almost  encircled  by  a  tributary  of  the  Ampaaga. 
and  destination  are  frequent  in  the  cities  of  Italy  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Maoylii,  and  Uie 
and  Spain ;  that  of  Madrid,  for  bull  fights,  has  residence  of  their  kings.  It  was  restored  by 
room  for  12,000  spectators.  The  Cirque  Olym-  Oonstantine,  and  received  from  him  the  name 
pique  of  Paris,  for  equestrian  games,  is  built  in  of  Constantina,  which  it  still  retains.  A  tri- 
Grecian  style,  and  embellished  with  statues.  nmphal  arch,  which  was  Uie  finest  remnant  of 

OIBENOESTER  (colloquially  called  Oiobs-  the  ancient  city,  hos  been  removed  to  Paris. 

tbb),  a  market  town  and  parliamentary  borough  OISALPINE  REPUBLIO,  a  commonwealth 

of  Gloucestershire,  £lngland,  on  the  river  Ohurn,  foimded  in  1797,  in  Italy,  by  Bonaparte,  consist- 

and  on  the  Cheltenham  branch  of  tlie  Great  ing  of  the  Cispadane  and  Transpadane  republics, 

'Western  railway,  18  m.  8.  £.  of  Gloucester,  and  which  he  had  previously  established.    It  em> 

95  m.  by  railway  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  braced  Austrian  XiOmbardy,  including  Mantua, 

1851,  6,096.    It  is  a  place  of  small  trade,  quiet  the  Venetian  provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia, 

and  respectable  appearance.    It  occupies  the  and  Cremona,  Verona  and  Bovigo,  the  duchy 

site  of  a  Boman  station  called  by  Ptolemy,  Co-  of  Modena,  the  principalities  of  Massa  and  Car- 

rinium ;  by  Bichard  of  Cirencester,  Corinum ;  rara,  with  the  8  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 

by  Antoninus,  Durocornovium.  and  Bavenna,  beside  a  part  of  the  Grisons.    It 

CIBILLO,  DoMSNioo,  an  Italian  republican  was  divided  into  10  departments,  with  Milan 
and  naturalist,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  the  capital.  Austria  acknowledged  its  ex- 
in  1734,  died  on  the  scaffold  in  1799.  He  GSi-  istence  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  It 
ciated  in  early  life  as  professor  of  botany,  after-  followed  the  destinies  of  the  French  in  Italy, 
ward  accompanied  Lady  Walpole  to  France  and  On  their  defeat  in  1798,  the  republic  waa  abol- 
England,  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  ished,  and  reestablished  in  1800,  after  the  vio- 
of  London,  a  friend  of  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  and  tory  of  Marengo.  Austria  was  again  forced  to 
Diderot*,  and  on  his  return  to  Naples  was  ap-  acknowledge  tnis  independent  state  on  the  con- 
pointed  physician  of  the  court  After  the  proc-  elusion  of  the  peace  at  Luneville.  Instead  of 
lamation  of  the  republic  by  the  French,  he  Cisalpine,  it  was  now  called  the  Italian  repub- 
was  chosen  representative  of  the  Neapolitan  lie,  and  under  the  empire  it  became  the  king- 
people,  and  member  of  the  legislative  commis-  dom  of  Italy. 

sion  (1799) ;  and  on  the  reestablishment  of  roy-  CISPADANE  BEPUBLIC,  a  republican  state 

alty  he  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold,  rather  organized  in  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Lodi,  in 

than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  ask  a  par-  1796.    It  consisted  of  Modena,  Beggio,  Ferrara, 

don  from  King  Ferdinand.    His  principal  writ-  and  Bologna,  being  separated  from  the  Trans- 

ings  are,  Fundamenta  Botaniea^  1787,  2  vols,  padane  republic  by  the  Po  (Padus),  from  wliich 

8vo.,  and  ErUomohguB  HfeapolitatuB  Specimen^  it  derived  its  name.     In  1797  the  Cispadane 

1787,  folio.  was  merged  in  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

CIBBIPEDES,    CiBBHOPODA   (Lat.   cirrus^  CISSOID,  a  curve  resembling  an  ivy  leaf; 

curly,  and  pes^  a  foot^,  a  class  of  animals  be-  employed  by  Diodes  to  divide  an  angle  into  8 

longing  to  Cuvier's  division  of  the  articulatOf  equal  parts. 

though  long  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  mol-  CIST^BCIANS,  a  celebrated  and  widely-ex- 
huca,  with  which  they  are  arranged  in  concbo-  tended  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order,  found- 
logical  treatises.  The  barnacles  and  acorn  shells  ed  in  the  11th  century  by  St  Bobert,  a  noble- 
formerly  described  among  the  multivalves  are  man  by  birth,  and  a  Benedictine  abbot,  who, 
included  in  this  dass.  Their  bodies  are  soft  bein^  very  zealous  for  the  strict  observance  of 
and  protected  by  the  shelly  covering  secreted  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  unsuccessful  in  his 
from  their  surface.  But  the  anatomic^  structure  efforts  to  enforce  it  in  his  abbey,  placed  him- 
of  the  cirripedes  (of  the  nervous  system  partic-  self  at  the  head  of  some  hermits,  and  settled 
nlarly)  connects  them  with  the  articulata,  and  with  them  at  Molesme.  Some  difficulties  aris- 
80  also  their  development  from  the  egg  and  ing  in  this  new  community,  he  left  it  in  corn- 
subsequent  transformation.  (See  Babnaolb.)  pany  with  several  others,  and  made  a  new  set- 
A  peculiar  feature  is  the  prcuongation  of  the  tlement  at  Citeanx,  near  Dnon,  in  the  diocese 
body  and  its  division  into  several  branches^  of  ChMons-sur-Marne  ^1098).    After  enduring 
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fh>m  the  mnoilage ;  or  it  is  olarified  in  the  usaal  fitted  ont,  the  jnice  was  prepared  for  pr 

method  by  the  use  of  fdbumen  in  the  form  of  tion,  one  half  hj  dightlj  boiling,  straining,  and 
the  white  of  an  egg.  Carbonate  of  lime  in  fine  bottling  after  it  beoame  cool ;  the  liqnid  being 
powder  is  then  gradnally  added,  and  stirred  in  made  to  come  np  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
so  long  as  die  efieryescence  oontinnes.  Oi-  the  space  above  was  filled  with  the  best  olive 
trate  of  lime — an  insolnble  powdei^— forms,  oil,  and  the  bottle  was  then  corked  and  sealed. 
and,  separated  bj  drawing  off  the  watery  The  other  half  was  bottled  in  the  same  way, 
liquor,  19  then  well  washed  with  warm  wa-  with  the  addition  of  A  the  quantity  of  brandy. 
ter.  This  salt  is  then  intimately  mixed  with  Both  methods  provea  perfectly  sncceesfoL  In 
strong  sulphnrio  acid  dilated  with  6  parts  of  19  months  that  the  ships  were  abscoit  not  a 
water.  After  some  hoars  the  citrate  is  de-  single  case  of  scnrvy  occurred  on  board,  and 
composed,  the  snlphurio  acid  hAving  taken  up  the  Juice  was  perfectly  good  at  the  end  of  the 
the  lime  and  formea  an  insoluble  sulphate,  setting  voyage.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  conseqaenoe 
the  citric  acid  free.  Tbis,  separated  by  decant-  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  the  imported  joioe, 
ingand  filtering,  is  evaporated  in  leaden  pans  that  prepared  for  these  expeditions  was  sqiieeBed 
till  it  attains  the  specific  gravity  1.18.  The  from  the  fruit  brought  to  England.  The  im- 
evaporation  is  then  continued  by  a  water  or  ported  juice  does  not  appear  to  be  improved  by 
steam  bath,  tHl  the  liquor  begins  to  be  urupy,  its  introduction  into  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Mns- 
or  to  be  covered  witn  a  thin  pellicle.  It  is  pratt  admits  that,  ^^  however  unpleasant  to  men- 
then  instantly  removed  from  the  fire,  and  put  tion,  it  is  a  fact  that  hundreds  of  ships  sail  from 
aside  to  crystallize,  the  mother  liquor  after  a  few  Liverpool  and  London  with  an  article  sophisti- 
days  being  evaporated  as  above,  and  again  set  to  oated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  te.,"  and  that  this  in- 
crystallize,  and  so  on  as  long  as  dean  crystals  tensely  sour  article  is  usually  preferred  to  the 
are  obtained.  To  obtain  pure  citric  add  all  the  genuine  juice.  Oitric  acid  is  also  lai^ly  adal> 
crystals  should  be  redissolved  and  recrvstallized,  terated,  sometimes  to  an  almost  incredible  per- 
it  may  be  several  times,  and  the  solution  di-  centage,  with  tartaric  add.  Acetate  of  potas- 
gested  with  bone  black.  A  gallon  of  lemon  sa,  added  to  its  solution  in  cold  water,  wiQ,  if 
jnice  should  make  about  8  ounces  of  crystals;  tartaric  acid  be  present,  throw  down  a  white 
more  tiian  this  is  sometimes  obtained.  At-  crystalline  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  potassa 
tempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  the  citrate  (cream  of  tartar).  It  sometimes  also  retains 
of  lime  for  exportation  instead  of  the  lemon  some  sulphuric  acid.  Beside  its  use  as  an  anti- 
iuice,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation;  scorbutic,  citric  add  is  employed  instead  of 
but  its  liability  to  ferment,  which  destroys  lemon  juice  for  the  preparation  of  refkreshing 
the  citric  acid  by  converting  it  into  acetic  drinks,  and  in  the  arts  it  is  of  value  to  the 
and  butyric  adds,  prevents  this  method  fW>m  calico  printers. 

being  employed.    Oitric  add  was  first  obtain-        OITKOK  the  fruit  of  a  low,  evergreen  tree 

ed  by  Sclieele  in  1784.    The  crystals  are  trans-  (Htrui  medica,  linn.),  which  bdongs  to  the 

parent,  in  the  form  of  rhombic  prisms,  with  same  genus  as  the  lime,  lemon,  shaddock,  and 

summits  of  4  trapezoidal  faces.    The  salt  is  orange  trees,  attains  in  its  wild  state  to  a  hdght 

soluble  in  water,  worm  or  cold,  as  also  in  al-  of  about  8  feet,  and  is  erect  and  prickly,  with 

cohol,  but  not  in  ether.    Its  specific  gravity  is  long  redining  branches.  Its  leaves  are  alternate, 

1.6.    Its  taste  is  intensdy  acid,  and  almost  oblong-acute,  snbserrate,  and  pale  green;    ita 

caustic,  but  still  agreeable.    It  is  distinguished  petioles  are  naked,  and  its  flowers  40-androas, 

from  other  vegetable  adds  by  its  depositing  an  and  externally  purple ;  and  its  fruit  is  ovate, 

insoluble  citrate  when  heated  with  lime  water,  about  6  inches  long,  furrowed,  with  a  pro- 

by  the  form  of  its  crystals,  and  also  by  forming  tuberanoe  at  the  tip,  and  with  2  rinda^   the 

a  deliquescent  salt  with  potassa.    The  crystal  outer  thin,  greenish  yellow,  with  numberless 

are  combinations  of  one  equivalent  of  citric  miliary  glands,  full  of  a  most  fira^^mt  oil,  and 

acid  with   either   8,  4.  or  6  of  water,  ao-  the  inner  thick,  fungous,  and  white.    The  trees 

cording  to  the   method  and  temperature  by  of  tbis  genus  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of 

which  they  have  been  obtained.    The  anhydrous  fruit-bearing  trees,  are  indigenous  in  the  Orient, 

acid,  as  it  exists  in  the  citrate  of  silver,  is  rep-  and  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  golden 

resented  by  the  formula  On  H,  Ou;  but  it  haa  apples  which  the  Greeks  attributed  to*  the  gar- 

never  been  isolated. — Citric  acid  is  much  used  dens  of  the  Hesperides.    There  is,  however,  no 

at  sea  as  an  anti-scorbutio,  but  the  raw  lemon  evidence  that  any  of  them  were  cultivated  either 

juice  is  thought  to  be  more  efficient.    English  by  the  Greeks  or  earlier  Romans.    The  dtron 

vessels  are  all  reonired  by  law  to  carry  a  cer-  tree,  the  most  beautiful  of  them,  and  the  first  in- 

tain  Quantity  of  the  latter  for  each  man  em-  troduced  into  Europe,  was  obtained  from  Media 

ployed ;  and  a  singlo  importer  in  Liverpool  is  and  perhaps  Assyria,  and  was  first  cultivated  in 

stated  by  Dr.  Muspratt  to  keep  a  stock  of  some  Italy  by  Palladius  in  the  2d  century  A.  D.    In 

20,000  gallons.    It  goes  to  the  manufacture  of  tiie  Orient  it  is  constantly  in  blossom,  fiowers 

citric  acid,  as  already  stated,  in  a  concentrated  and  fruit  always  hanging  upon  the  tree  toge- 

form ;  but  that  intended  for  the  use  of  ships  ther ;  at  Nice,  Genoa,  and  N^aples,  and  also  in 

is  protected  from  fermentation  by  the  addition  the  West  Indies,  it  endures  the  open  air,  but  at 

of  some  spirit.    When  the  late  expeditions  to  Florence  and  Milan  it  requires  nrotection  in  the 

the  arctic  regions  and  Behring's  straits  were  winter,  and  in  more  noruem  climates  it  ia  onl* 
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tagnese  boundary,  and  66  m.  8.W.  of  Salamanca ;  neck  is  whitiah,  with  8  black  bands ;  the  iniiz- 
pop.  4,852.  It  occupies  one  of  the  most  im-  zle  is  black,  except  the  npper  lip,  which  is 
portant  positions  on  tiie  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  white,  and  there  is  no  spot  under  the  eje  as  in 
IS  fortified  by  walls,  a  ditch,  a  castle,  and  other  the  zibeth ;  the  limbs  are  black;  along  the  back 
works,  ranking  as  a  fortress  of  the  2d  dass.  It  is  a  strong,  stiff,  erectile  mane ;  the  fore  port 
derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Oonnt  Bo»  of  the  ears  is  grayish  white  and  the  hind  part 
drigo  Gonzales  Giron,  who  lived  about  the  mid-  black ;  the  under  parts  are  white,  the  hairs  be- 
die  of  the  12th  century.  It  is  indifferently  ing  dark  at  the  base.  These  colors  vary  some- 
built,  poverty-stricken,  and  dirty,  but  has  a  few  what  in  different  spedmens.  According  to  Cu- 
interesting  structures,  including  the  cathedral,  vier,  the  cavities  which  contain  ihe  scent  have 
a  cruciform  edifice  which  has  suffered  some-  their  internal  surface  slightly  covered  wiUi  fine 
what  from  sieges,  the  chapel  of  Oerralbo,  still  hair  and  pierced  with  many  holes,  the  openings 
beautiful  despite  its  dilapidation,  an  Augustinian  of  superficial  oval  follicles,  whose  cavities  re- 
convent  and  church,  and  a  handsome  bridge  of  ceive  the  odorous  substance  and  discharge  it 
7  arches  across  the  Agueda,  connecting  the  city  into  the  main  bag  in  a  vermicelli-like  f<»nai ;  tha 
with  its  suburbs.  In  the  market  place  are  8  follicles  as  well  as  the  bag  may  be  compressed 
Boman  columns  with  inscriptions,  brought  from  by  muscular  action  at  the  will  of  the  animaL 
ancient  Malabriga,  and  borne  by  the  city  for  its  Beside  this,  the  civet  secretes  a  dark-colored 
arms.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  occupies  a  prominent  fetid  liquid, 'which  issues  from  an  opening  on 
place  in  the  early  annals  of  Spain,  but  its  pres-  each  side  of  the  anus.  In  Abyssinia  and  some 
ent  historical  importance  depends  mainly  upon  parts  of  Asia  the  civet  is  kept  in  considerable 
the  events  of  the  peninsular  war.  In  1810  it  numbers  in  a  state  of  domestication  for  the  sake 
was  invested  by  the  French  under  Mass^na,  of  its  musky  secretion.  In  confinement  it  is  a 
was  gallantly  defended  by  the  Spanish  garrison,  very  al^7  animal,  doing  nothing  but  eat  and 
and  after  a  siege  of  about  40  days  was  forced  sleep.  When  irritated,  the  musky  odor  becomes 
to  capitulate.  On  Jan.  8, 1812,  Wellington  sud-  stronger.  When  the  bag  becomes  filled  with 
denly  crossed  the  Agueda,  carried  one  of  the  the  hardened  secretion,  it  fiills  out  in  pieces 
advanced  redoubts  by  assault,  established  his  about  the  size  of  an  almond.  In  its  wild  state 
batteries,  and  on  the  14th  commenced  a  furious  it  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  preying  upon  the 
bombardment,  which  was  returned  with  equal  smaller  mammals,  birds,  and  reptUes,  and  oc- 
vigor.  On  the  19th,  2  breaches  were  declared  casionally  eating  fruits;  in  coxmnement  it  ia 
practicable,  and  on  that  night  the  town  was  more  omnivorous. — The  zibeth  and  the  rasse 
stormed  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire.  By  (  F.  et^^to,Xinn.,  and  V.  r^fsae,  Horsf.),  the  for- 
this  exploit,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  im-  mer  inhabiting  the  Asiatic  continent  and  the 
portant  of  the  war,  the  British  captured  160  latter  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
guns  and  a  vast  amount  of  stores,  but  lost  1,800  esfpedally  Java,  both  secrete  an  odorous  sub- 
men,  including  Gens.  McKinnon  and  Oraufuid.  stance  like  civet,  a  favorite  perfume  in  tlie 
The  French  lost  800  killed  and  1,600  made  East;  it  is. now  less  esteemed  in  Europe  than 
prisoners.  Wellington  was  immediately  after-  musk.  When  first  secreted  it  is  semi-liquid  and 
ward  created  duke  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  by  Spain,  yellowish  in  color,  becoming  harder  and  brown 
marquis  of  Torres  Yedras  by  Portugal,  and  earl  on  eiposure  to  the  air;  the  taste  is  bitter  and 
of  Wellington  by  England.  the  odor  less  agreeable  than  musk.  It  is  insolu- 
CIVET  (viverra  eivetta^  Linn.),  a  digitigrade  ble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  cold 
carnivorous  mammal,  belonging  to  the  family  alcohol,  and  almost  entirely  so  in  hot  alcohuL 
viverridcB,  inhabiting  northern  Africa.  The  It  contains  a  volatile  oil  and  free  ammonia, 
dentition  is  less  carnivorous  than  that  of  the  Formerly  it  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant 
cats,  there  being  8  false  molars  above  and  4  and  antispasmodic  medicine,  but  castor  and 
below,  the  anterior  of  which  occasionslly  drops  musk,  also  animal  secretions,  have  taken  its 
out ;  2  tuberculous,  tolerably  large  above,  and  place,  and  its  use  is  now  confined  to  the  manu- 
1  only  below ;  the  lower  carnivorous  tooth  has  facture  of  perfumery. 

even  2  projecting  tubercles  on  the  inner  side  in  CIVIO  GBOWN  (Lat.  eartma  eimea\  a  mark 
front,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  more  or  less  tuber-  of  high  honor,  bestowed  in  Rome  upon  him  who 
culous.  The  tongue  is  rough,  the  daws  are  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle  or  assault, 
partly  straightened  in  walking,  and  between  It  consisted  of  a  chaplet  of  oak  leaves,  the  oak 
the  anus  and  the  genital  opening  is  a  sac,  di-  being  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  guardian  of  the 
vided  into  2  parts,  lined  with  glands  which  city.  He  who  obtained  it  could  always  wear 
secrete  an  unctuous  substance  of  a  strong  musk-  it ;  was.  with  his  father  and  paternal  grand- 
like odor.  The  civet  is  about  2^  feet  long  from  father,  me  from  every  burden  of  citizenship ; 
the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tadl,  the  latter  being  and  had  a  seat  reserved  near  the  benches  of  the 
more  than  a  foot  of  this  lengtii ;  and  the  height  senate  at  the  public  shows,  where,  when  he  ap- 
is about  16  inches.  The  general  color  is  an  peared,  he  was  greeted  by  the  rising  up  of  the 
iron  gray,  with  transverse  black  bands,  narrow  people  and  senators.  A  dvic  crown  was  pro- 
and  parallel  on  the  shoulders,  wider  on  the  posed  but  not  granted  to  Cicero  for  the  deteo> 
body  and  thighs,  and  sometimes  forming  curv-  tion  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  and  one 
ed  eye-like  spots ;  the  tail  has  4  or  6  blackish  was  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  suspended  to  the 
rings,  and  the  last  6  inches  entirely  blade;  the  pediment  of  the  house  of  Angostos. 
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urbaiMiM  was  established  A.  U.  0.  867,  for  the  offiGen  and  others  for  thdr  directioii.  c.  The 
dedsion  of  causes  between  citizens.  The  prtB-  opinions  and  writings  of  distingnished  lawyers. 
tor  peregrinus  was  first  appointed  A.  U.  0.  608,  These  related  as  well  to  the  lex  feripta  as 
whose  bosiness  was  the  deciding  of  causes  to  the  leoi  non  ieripta^  as  advice  was  often 
between  citizens  and  foreignersi  or  between  wanted  for  the  construction  of  publio  acts  or 
the  latter  aloue.  The  term  of  office  was  one  decrees.  Indeed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  magis- 
year,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  trates  themselves  to  ask  the  opinions  of  emi- 
the  prstor  published  an  edict  containing  the  nent  Jurists,  and  these  were  afterward  quoted, 
rules  or  principles  according  to  which  he  Augustus  authorized  certain  lawyers  to  make 
should  administer  the  laws.  The  same  form  was  responses  in  his  name.'  These  were  perhaps  of 
doubtless  used  by  successive  prsBtor^  with  only  equal  authority  with  the  retcripta  of  tiie  em- 
sudi  changes  as  were  recommended  by  a  con-  peror ;  at  all  events  they  were  treated  with  more 
tinually  enlarging  experience.  The  court  itself,  respect  than  the  opinions  of  o^er  lawyers, 
being  of  the  highest  judiciid  authority,  would  Hadrian  enacted  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
necessarily  have  a  large  discretion,  and  would  those  jurists  who  were  authorized  to  respond 
perhaps  be  restrained  only  by  a  due  regard  to  should  be  considered  law ;  this  refisrs  prohsbly 
consistency  with  itself.  What  had  become  to  opinions  which  had  before  been  given,  as 
established  usage  could  not  readily  be  departed  well  as  those  which  should  tliereafter  be  ob- 
from ;  but  new  principles  might  be  adopted  tained.  Then  there  were  commentaries  upon 
for  the  decision  of  new  cases,  and  even  a  the  12  tables,  the  prestorian  edicts,  decrees  of 
settled  course  of  practice  might  be  innovated  the  people,  &c^  elementary  works  (called  Ifuti- 
upon  by  fictitious  suggestions  or  ingenious  dis-  tutionea,  Begulm^  and  the  like),  treatises  on 
tinctions.  This  branch  of  Jurisprudence  is  the  single  subiects,  and  annotations  upon  older 
most  interesting  part  of  the  Roman  law.  Some  writers.  These  writings  constituted  m  fact  the 
analogy  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  system  of  law  long  prior  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  the 
English  chancery  law,  which  also  grew  out  of  a  original  sources  being  rarely  inquired  into  by 
like  discretion,  at  first  arbitrary,  but  afterward  Judges,  or  cited  by  lawyers,  and  uie  number  of 
fixed  by  precedent,  yet  with  a  more  ample  lib«  these  writings  made  it  difficult  in  process  of 
erty  in  cases  not  absolutely  determined  by  pre-  time  even  to  refer  to  them  fully.  It  is  from 
vious  syndication  than  belonged  to  the  common  these  that  the  Pandects  were  compiled.  The 
law  comls,  and  in  respect  to  forms  of  proceed-  most  eminent  lawyers  lived  in  the  period  be- 
ing and  modes  of  relief,  the  court  having  the  tween  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Alexander 
power  at  all  times  of  making  its  own  law  by  Severus.  The  profoundest  disquisitions  upon 
general  rules.  The  edicts  of  the  prstors,  in-  law  were  produced  when  the  government  had 
stead  of  being  regarded  as  new  ordinances  each  become  a  despotism,  and  a  &r-reaching  oppres- 
year,  may  more  properly  be  considered  as  a  sion  preyed  upon  private  enteiprise  and  indos- 
single  edict,  republisned  annually  with  some  trial  art.  The  age  of  the  classic  jurists,  whose 
•additions  or  alterationsL  and  so  uniform  was  it  writings  are  the  admiration  of  the  world,  was 
that  it  was  designated  by  the  term  perpetuw  ;  that  of  an  autocracy  whioh^  with  but  oocasional 
whence  in  the  law  procured  by  the  tribune  intervals  of  a  pure  administration,  in  general 
Cornelius,  A.  U.  0. 687,  it  was  required  that  the  crushed  down  uie  vital  spirit  of  society.  Ilie 
prffitors  should  conform  to  their  perpetual  most  celebrated  of  these  jurists  are  Gains,  Papi- 
edicts  {ut  prmtores  ex  edietis  euie  perpetuie  jut  nian,  IJlpian,  Paulus,  and  Modestinn&  After 
dieerent)y  the  object  of  which  law  was  to  pre-  this  period  the  constitutions  and  rescripts  of  the 
vent  any  changes  during  the  term.  The  pne-  emperors  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  private 
torian  edict  was  revised  ^  Salvius  Julianus  in  writings;  perhaps,  owing  to  the  decline  of  l^al 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  whole  was  rear-  sdence,  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  rules  of  de- 
ranged ;  what  was  obsolete  was  omitted,  and  ci^on  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  without  hav- 
some  additions  made ;  it  was  then  confirmed  ing  to  resort  to  ancient  authorities.  But  these 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  after  which  time  it  became  so  numerous  that  a  digest  became  neoes- 
underwent  but  little  change.  In  this  revision  sary.  Two  collections  were  made,  chiefiy  of 
the  edict  of  the  pn»tor  peregrinus  was  incorpo-  rescripts,  in  the  5th  century,  one  by  Gregorins 
rated  with  that  of  the  prsBtor  urbanus.  There  and  one  by  Hermogenes.  A  more  complete  ool- 
were  also  edicts  of  the  sodiles  which  related  to  lection  was  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
police  regulations,  and  of  proconsuls  and  pro-  dosius  IL,  induding  the  edicts  and  rescripts  of 
prffitors  in  (he  provinces.  The  provincial  edicts  the  emperors,  which  was  published  as  a  code, 
must  have  fttmiflhed  some  suggestions  to  the  ci^  A.  D.  4^8.  The  ordinances  of  the  emperors  is- 
proDtors,  and  contributed  doubtless  to  the  mod-  sued  after  that  time  were  called  noteua  or  iuk 
ifioation  of  the  general  edict.  In  the  revision  9a  comtitutionee, — ^We  now  come  to  the  works 
they  were  all  probably  consulted.  The  impe-  prepared  by  the  order  of  Justinian.  1.  A  revision 
rial  couDcU,  which  acted  in  a  judicial  as  well  of  all  the  imperial  constitutions,  omitting  what 
as  political  capacity,  and  was  in  fAct  an  appel-  was  obsolete,  and  adding  such  new  provisions 
late  court  to  which  causes  were  brought  by  ap-  as  were  required,  the  whole  being  arnLnj^ed  un- 
peal  from  the  pnetorian  and  provincial  courts,  der  appropriate  titles.  This  work,  onginallx 
added  to  the  laws  by  its  dedsions  {deoreta)^  and  designated  as  the  Codex  Justimantis^  but  now 
by  its  ofnnions  (retcripta)  ftimished  to  public  known  as  the  Codex  VetvM^  was  supezseded  by 
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the  Boman  mode  in  the  curia  and  were  inscribed  collection  of  laws  was  in  like  manner  pnbliahed 
upon  the  registers.  So  also  the  terms  which  bj  Sigismond,  king  of  the  Bnrgandiana,  A.  D. 
were  used  in  the  Boman  mnnicipal  system,  as  517,  for  the  nse  of  his  Boman  sabjeets.  There 
dnomTirs,  curia,  &c.,  reappear  in  Frankish  rec^  is  less  of  the  textual  Boman  law  than  in  the 
ords  of  an  early  period.  Lastly,  the  chroni-  preSeding  collection  of  Alaric,  and  on  the  oon- 
ders  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  speak  of  the  quest  of  the  Burgundians  by  the  Franks  it 
study  of  the  Boman  laws.  Auveignat  Andar-  probably  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  replaced  by 
chius,  who  hyed  in  the  6th  century,  is  said  to  the  Breiia/rium,  which  was  more  extensive,  and 
have  been  learned  in  the  books  of  tiie  Theodo-  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  sodetr  as  then 
sian  law ;  St.  Bonet  in  the  7th  century  is  said  existing.  This  Burgundian  collection  is  known 
to  have  been  learned  in  the  decrees  of  Theodo-  by  the  name  of  Famniani  Beapovaorum^  a  title 
sius ;  and  Didies,  bishop  of  Oahors  in  the  same  given  by  Oujas,  wno  published  a  manuscript 
century,  is  said  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  containing  the  j^renartum  and  theBurgundiiin 
study  of  the  Boman  laws.  The  Boman  muni-  laws,  the  former  of  which  closed  with  an  ex- 
cipal  system  must  therefore  have  continued  in  tract  from  the  Papiniani  £etp<m9oruvh^  but 
force,  and  civil  legislation  have  been  much  in-  which  the  editor  understood  to  be  the  com- 
fluenced  by  the  imperial  code  even  in  Frankish  mencement  of  the  other  collection.  Upon  the 
Gaul.  But  in  the  tdngdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths,  reconquest  of  Italy  by  Justinian,  A«  D.  585,  his 
Visigoths,  and  Burgundians,  compilations  of  compilations  of  law  were  introduced  there,  and 
Boman  laws  were  published  which  are  still  ex-  they  continued  to  be  used  in  Uiat  country 
taut.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  issued  under  the  successive  empires  of  the  Lombards 
anedictatBome,  A.  D.  500,  which  was  intended  and  Franks;  but  it  appears  that  undo*  the 
for  the  whole  people,  as  well  Ostrogoths  as  latter  the  Bremarium  was  also  introduced  for 
Bomans.  It  was  compiled  entirely  from  the  the  use  of  the  Lombard  subjects. — ^Irregularity 
Boman  law,  especially  the  Theodosian  code,  and  confnsion  must  necessarily  have  existed 
the  later  constitutions,  and  a  work  of  Paulas,  under  this  twofold  administration  of  laws  in 
PauU  Sententia  Be^pta  ;  but  these  were  used  the  new  kingdoms  of  the  West,  while  there  was 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  much  regard  but  little  of  the  intellectual  cultiyation  by  which 
to  the  method  of  the  originals.  Alaric  11.,  king  alone  these  chaotic  elements  could  be  moulded 
of  the  Visigoths,  published  in  the  year  506  a  col-  into  a  homogeneous  form.  The  first  great 
lection  of  laws  for  the  use  of  his  Boman  sub-  movement  toward  a  systematic  development  was 
jects,  which  was  then  called  Lex  Bomana,  but  the  revival  of  legal  science  in  Italy  in  the  11th 
is  now  known  by  the  title  of  Breviarium  Alarir  century.  The  compilations  of  Justinian  were 
cum.  This  collection  conmsted  of:  1,  the  Theo-  then  illustrated  by  annotations  or  glosses,  which 
dosian  code  in  16  books ;  2,  the  novels  (Nova  relieved  much  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
Constitutumei)  of  Theodosius,  Valentinian,  and  originals  were  involved.  Imerius,  the  first 
some  of  their  successors ;  8,  the  Institutes  of  of  these  annotatorS)  and  his  successors  in  the 
Gaius ;  4,  the  5  books  of  Paulus,  entitled  Sen-  12th  century,  were  called  glossators.  Their  rep- 
tentia  Becepta;  5,  the  Gregorian  and  Hermo-  utation  attracted  to  the  law  school  at  Bologna 
genian  codes  (the  collections  of  imperial  consti-  thousands  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
tutions  and  rescripts  from  Hadrian  to  Constan-  and  through  tiiem  an  influence  was  brought 
tine) ;  6,  an  extract  from  a  work  of  Papinian,  to  bear  upon  the  crude  systems  existing  in 
entitled  Papiniani  Liber  Beepomorum.  These  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In  Finance 
were  accompanied  by  an  interpretation  distinct  great  zeal  in  the  study  of  laws  was  especially 
from  the  original,  except  that  the  text  and  in-  awiJEened.  An  original  work,  with  the  title  of 
terpretation  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  were  I7i^j>tanv«<20«/i^rtf  0(20iu2o,  was  discovered  in  that 
fused  into  one.  The  constitutions  are  not  all  country,  containing  an  exposition  of  the  manner 
reproduced,  but  those  which  are  inserted  are  of  proceeding  in  the  courts,  chiefly  extracted 
entire.  The  interpretation,  however,  explains  from  Justinian's  collections;  and  in  the  18th  cen- 
and  modifies  the  laws  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  tuiy  a  translation  of  the  Boman  law  into  French 
new  state  of  society.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  in-  was  made  by  order  of  Louis  IX.  Lectures  on 
terpretation  that  what  was  formerly  done  by  the  the  Boman  law  were  delivered  at  Paris,  which, 
predtor  (elsewhere  the  praaa)  shall  now  be  exe-  though  prohibited  by  Pope  Honorius  III.,  A.  D. 
outed  by  judges  of  tiie  city ;  emancipation,  which  1220,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  which  it  was 
was  formerly  done  before  the  pranea,  must  now  supposed  would  result  to  the  canon  law,  were 
be  done  before  the  curia.  Various  alterations  continued  with  increasing  popularity.  Since 
are  referred  to,  showing  that  the  ancient  Boman  that  time  the  study  of  the  Koman  law  has  been 
municipality,  though  still  retained,  was  gradu-  the  basis  of  legal  education  in  France.  The 
ally  being  converted  into  a  democratical  form ;  influence  of  the  dergy  was  doubtiess  one  con- 
that  is  to  say,  the  curia  being  recognized  as  siderable  cause  of  the  increased  attention  to  the 
vested  with  municipal  powers,  instep  of  the  Boman  laws.  During  several  centuries  they 
duumvirs  and  other  magistrates,  who  under  referred  to  them  as  the  secular  law  of  the 
the  Boman  administration  had  exercised  their  clergy;  but  in  the  12th  century  (A.  D.  1151)  a 
powers  as  personal  rights.  We  can  perceive  al-  collection  was  made  by  Gratian  of  all  the  laws 
ready  the  principle  from  which  was  developed  relating  to  the  clergy,  and  the  distinction  was 
the  corporation  of  the  middle  ages.    A  third  then  fireteBtablished  between  the  ^cim2«  and 
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architecture  now  extant.    The  French  nnder  potatoes,  and  216  of  com.   The  crop  of  hay  waa 

G^n.  Macdonald  acMeved  a  victory  here  over  the  largest  obtained  in  any  connt^  of  the  terri- 

the  Neapolitans  nnder  Gen.  Mack,  Dec.  4, 1798.  tory.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  pubhc  schools,  188. 

OIVITA  DI  PENNE  (anc.  Finna  Vestina),  CLACKMANNANSHIRE,  anE.  co.  of  Soot- 

a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Abmzzo  land,-  and  the  smallest  of  that  division  of  the 

Ultra  L,  10  m.  W.  of  Pescara;  pop,  8,000.     It  united  kingdom,  bounded  S.  and  8.  W.  by  the 

is  situated  at  Uie  foot  of  the  Apennines  and  sur-  river  Forth,  and  havini;^  an  ar^  of  only  68  6q. 

rounded  by  beautiful  meadows.    It  was  the  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  22,961.    Its  N.  part  is  occu- 

chief  city  of  the  Yestini,  and  distinguished  for  pied  by  the  Oohil  hills,  between  which  and  the 

its  obstinate  resistance  in  the  social  war.  rich  idluvial  vallev  of  the  Forth  the  surface  is 

CIYITA  YECOHIA,  a  town  and  chief  seaport  somewhat  diverdned,  though  its  general  BBpect 
in  the  papal  delegation  of  the  same  name,  about  is  level.  The  Devon  and  tiie  Black  Devon,  or, 
86  m.  from  Rome ;  pop.  of  the  delegation,  ao-  as  they  are  often  called,  the  N.  and  8.  Devon, 
cording  to  the  census  of  1858  (published  in  are  the  only  considerable  streams  by  which  it 
1857),  20,701,  and  of  the  town  about  8,000.  is  watered.  It  is  eminently  an  agricultural 
Tlie  town  and  the  harbor  were  founded  by  countv.  The  lowlands  produce  wheat,  beans, 
Traian,  who  had  a  country  seat  here.  The  and  all  the  other  crops  common  to  Scotland; 
baroor  consists  of  2  marble  piers,  and  is  fronted  the  hills  are  laid  out  in  pastures,  which  feed  the 
by  a  breakwater.  The  water  in  the  harbor  is  blaok-fiiced  breed  of  sheep  and  the  Teeswater 
from  14  to  18  feet  deep.  There  is  a  lighthouse  cattle ;  the  fields  are  carefully  manured ;  drain- 
on  the  breakwater,  a  quarantine,  and  docks,  ing  is  almost  universallv  practised ;  the  farms 
and  a  prison  containing  about  1,200  galle^  wear  an  appearance  of  uinft ;  the  stone  fences 
slaves.  The  present  city  was  built  and  forti-  are  well  built,  and  the  hedges  are  always  neatly 
fied  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  The  climate  is  not  salu-  trimmed.  The  minerals  are  abundant  and  val- 
brious  and  the  water  is  bad,  which  accounts  for  uable;  ironstone  is  wrought  in  the  parish  of 
the  smallness  of  the  population.  The  town  is  Clackmannan ;  cool,  to  the  amount  of  about 
well  built,  contains  several  fine  churches  and  260,000  tons  per  annum,  is  obtained  in  the  same 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  a  small  gallery  of  quarter,  at  AUoa,  and  at  4  other  places;  near 
Etruscan  antiquities  in  the  town  hall.  Civita  Stirling  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  French 
Vecchia  is  the  key  to  central  Italy,  the  best  buhr-stones,  used  for  grinding,  has  been  foand ; 
port  of  the  Papal  States  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Ochil  hiUs  are  known  to  oontsdn  sOver, 
an  important  station  for  steamers  from  Mar^  copper,  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  and  arsenic.  The 
eeilles,  Genoa,  and  the  Levant,  and  the  point  county  has  several  large  breweries  and  distiller- 
at  which  the  majority  of  travellers  enter  south-  ies,  though  not  so  many  as  formerly,  20  wooUen 
ern  Italy.  Clement  XII.  made  it  a  free  port  mills,  and  a  number  of  iron  worka  Alloa  and 
The  fortress  was  commenced  under  Julius  II.,  Clackmannan  are  the  principal  towns.  It  re- 
after  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  com-  turns  one  member  to  parliament  in  coi^nnction 
pleted  under  Paul  III.  In  1849  a  French  army  with  the  co^i^  of  Kinross, 
arrived  at  Civita  Yecohia  to  restore  Pius  IX.  to  CLAGGETT,  Johk  Thomas,  first  bishop  of 
the  papal  throne,  and  a  French  garrison  is  stiU  the  Protestant  episcopal  church  in  Md.,  bom  in 
stationed  there  (1868).  In  1854  the  value  of  Prince  George's  oo.,  Oct  2,  1742,  died  in  1818. 
the  imports  was  about  $8,000,000,  and  of  the  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton,  1762,  and  imme- 
exports,  $1,600,000.  The  entrances  and  clear-  diately  commenced  the  study  of  divinity.  The 
ances  in  1864 comprised  1,259  vessels;  tonnage,  bishop  of  London,  to  whose  diocese  all  the 
94,418.  American  colonies  were  attached,  orduned  him 

CIVrrALI,  Matteo,  an  Italian  sculptor  and  deacon  Sept  20.  and  priest  Oct  11,  1767.    He 

architect,  born  at  Lucca  in  1485,  died  in  1601.  was  rector  of  All  Saints'  parish,  Calvert  oo.,  up 

He  followed  the  occupation  of  a  barber  until  to  the  revolutionary  war,  and  afterward  an- 

about   1470,  when  he  suddenly  rose  to  the  nexed  St  James's  parish  to  his  pastoral  field, 

highest  rank  among  the  sculptors  of  his  time.  Upon  the  organization  of  ^e  diocese  of  Msjy- 

His  first  important  work  was  the  mausoleum  land,  he  was  elected  its  first  bishop,  and  was 

erected  in  the  cathedral  at  Lucca  to  Pietro  de  consecrated  in  New  York,  1792. 

Koceto,  secretary  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.     His  CLAIBORNE,  the  name  of  counties  in  sev- 

greatest  works  are  6  statues  of  white  marble  in  eral  of  the  United  States.    I.  A  W.  co.  of  Miss., 

the  same  church,  representing  personages  of  the  area  740  sq.  m.,  with  an  nneven  sur&ce  and  a 

Old  Testament    Among  his  architectural  works  generally  fertile  soil;  pop.  in  1850,  14,941,  of 

is  the  Bernardini  palace  at  Lucc%  of  simple  style,  whom  11,450  were  slaves.     The  MissisBippi 

and  also  the  little  temple  which  contains  the  river  on  the  W.  separates  it  from  Loai^anoi 

miraculous  crucifix  in  the  church  of  St  Martino.  and  the  Big  Black  river  touches  its  K.  W.  boi^ 

CLACKAMAS,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  ex-  der.    Productions  in  1850,  488,008  busheb  of 

tending  from  Willamette  river  on  the  W.  to  corn,  18,924  of  oats,  88,854  of  sweet  potatoes, 

Cascade  Range  on  the  E.,  and  bounded  N.  by  65,217  of  peas  and  beans,  20,795  bales  of  cotton, 

the  Columbia;  pop.  1,859.    The  soil,  particu-  and  1,978  lbs.  of  beeswax  and  honey.    There 

larly  in  the  viilleys  of  the  rivers,  is  fertile.    In  were  16  churches,  and  865  pupils  attending  pub- 

1850  the  productions  were  853  tons  of  hay,  lie  schools.    The  county  was  named  in  honor 

16,281  bushels  of  wheat,  6,940  of  oats^  18,898  of  of  Gen.  Claiborne,  an  ofiioer  of  the  war  of  1612. 
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fishing.    The  shells  are  dug  up  from  their  beds^  one  or  two  sabordinate  poMeal  podtions.    H« 

which  are  exposed  at  low  water,  where  they  would  probably  have  fonnd  far  hi^er  elevfttion 

are  found  lying  about  a  foot  below  the  surfiaoe,  had  not  a  gambling  transaction  in  which  he  was 

their  siphon  tube  projecting  upward  in  the  hole  concerned  been  dragged  to  light,  throwing,  in 

by  which  they  communicate  with  the  water  at  the  opinion  of  the  public,  whether  joatly  or  not, 

high  tide.    They  are  taken  out  of  the  shells,  or  a  doud  over  his  name.  After  a  few  years,  how- 

"  wuckcKi,^'  and  salted  down  in  barrels.    About  ever,  it  passed  away,  and  Lord  Olanricarde  was 

5,000  barrels  are  put  up  every  year  for  the  fish-  nominated  to  the  embassy  of  St  PeterBborg, 

eries,  and  are  valued  at  from  $6  to  $7  each.  In  under  Lord  Melbourne's  government,  and,  on  the 

the  early  history  of  the  Plymouth  colony  dams  return  of  the  liberal  party  to  power  under  the 

and  fish  were  several  times  the  principal  source  premiership  of  Lord  John  Bnssell,  waa  called 

of  sustenance  of  the  people.    The  devout  el-  to  the  cabinet  by  that  minister,  with  the  ofiKoe 

der  Brewster,  it  is  said,  supported  himself  and  of  postmaster-general,  which  he  fiUed  down  to 

his  family  upon  them  for  many  months  without  the  dissolution  of  that  government  in  1852. 

bread,  thanking  Gk>d  that  they  could  "  suck  of  After  that  some  transactions,  in  which  his  name 

the  abundance  of  the  seas  and  of  the  treasures  was  injuriously  mixed  np  with  that  of  a  Mrs. 

hid  in  the  sands."  Handcock,  revived  the  old  displeasnre  of  the 

OLAN  (Gaelic,  elan^  or  Jdaan  ;  Irish,  dann^  public^  and  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  lord 
or  dand,  children),  a  tribe  or  family,  the  actual  privy  seal  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  by  Lord  P!id- 
or  assumed  descendants  from  one  common  an-  merston,  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  ad- 
•cestry.  united  under  the  headship  of  a  chief  rep-  ministration,  which  ended  in  March,!  858,  elicited 
resentmg  the  common  progenitor.  The  essen-  most  marked  reprobation*  Lord  Clanriearde  is 
tials  of  such  a  society  are,  ner^tary  power  in  a  fluent,  but  by  no  means  a  good  speaker.  He 
the  chieftain,  and  community  of  name,  if  not  of  has  extensive  estates  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
blood,  among  the  members.  Clanship  exists  commands  at  present  2  parliamentary  seats,  one 
at  the  present  day  among  the  mountaineers  of  for  the  county  of  Galway,  filled  by  his  n^hew, 
the  Oaucasu&  The  institution  was  perhaps  Sir  Thomas  Burke,  and  one  for  the  borough, 
more  fuUy  developed  in  the  Scottish  highlands  filled  by  his  son.  Lord  Dunkellin,  which  adds 
than  elsewhere.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  of  dans  considerably  to  his  political  importance, 
was,  however,  not  well  defined  even  there.  The  CLAP,  Thomas,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
chiefs  owned  the  land,  and  the  tenantry  held  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  June  26, 1703,  died  in  New 
their  fiu'ms  under  them.  There  was  an  interme-  Haven,  Jan.  7, 1767.  He  was  settled  as  a  min- 
diate  class,  known  as  tacksmen,  between  the  ister  at  Windham,  Oonn.,  in  1727,  and  in  1789 
common  persons  of  the  dan  and  the  chie&,  being  was  elected  president  of  Yale  college.  He 
relatives  of  the  latter.  The  rebellions  of  1715  contributed  much  to  improve  Tale  college,  and 
and  1745  caused  the  English  government  to  was  the  means  of  building  a  college  edifice  and 
abolish  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of  the  chie&,  chapel.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition, 
disarm  the  people,  and  compel  them  to  adopt  and  gave  great  attention  to  mathematics  and 
the  lowland  dress.  The  Scottish  clans  were  astronomy,  and  constructed  the  first  orrery  made 
Buchanan,  Cameron,  Campbell,  Chisholm,  Col-  in  this  country.  He  published  a  history  of  Tale 
quhoun,  Cumming,  Drummond,  Farquharson,  college,  and  other  writings,  and  had  made  col- 
Ferguson,  Forbes,  Fraser,  Gordon,  Graham,  lections  for  a  history  of  Connecticut;  but  most 
Grant,  Gun,  Lament,  McAllister,  McDonald*  of  his  manuscripts  were  plundered  in  the  expe- 
McDonnell,  M'Dougall,  MTarlane,  McGregor,  dition  against  New  Haven,  under  Gen.  Tryon. 
M'Intosh,MCKay,M'£en2ie,  M'Einnon,  M^Lach-  He  had  a  contro vers v  with  E^esident  Edwards 
Ian,  McLean,  M'Leod,  M'Nab,  M'Neil,  MTher-  respecting  Whitefield,  and  opposed  the  latter, 
son,  M'Quarrie,  M'Kae,  Munro,  Menzies,  Murray,  not  so  much  upon  religious  grounds  aa  from  a 
Ogilvie,  Oliphant,  Robertson,  Hose,  Boss,  Sin-  misapprehension  of  Whitefield's  designs. 
clMJ^  Stewart,  Sutherland.  CLAPBOARDS,  also  called  weather-board- 

CLANE,  a  barony,  parish,  and  town  in  the  co.  ing,  strips  of  board  of  various  widths,  abont  ^ 

of  Eildare,  Ireland.  It  stands  on  the  river  Uffey,  inch  thick  at  one  edge,  and  sharp  at  the  other, 

here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  6  arches,  and  contains  They  are  much  used  in  the  northern  states  aa 

the  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded  in  548,  and  of  a  an  outside  covering  for  houses,  being  laid  on 

Franciscan  priory  of  the  18th  century.  the  sides  as  shingles  are  laid  on  the  root    The 

CLANRICARDE,  Uliok  John  db  Bttboh,  machinery  by  which  they  are  cnt  from  the  log 

marquis  and  earl  o^  a  British  nobleman,  bom  is  very  ingenious,  and  some  machines  lately  in- 

Dec.  28, 1802,  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  July  27,  troduced  are  said  to  be  still  more  perfect  than 

1808.    The  female  portion  of  the  family  are  those  before  in  use.    As  made  by  the  latter,  the 

Roman  Catholic,  his  mother,  who  died  March  white  pine  log,  first  cut  to  the  proper  length  by 

26,  1854,  being  of  that  persuasion.    In  youth  a  circoiar  saw,  was  turned  down  to  a  troeoylin- 

he  was  remarkable  as  a  keen  sportsman,  and  der  of  the  right  diameter  in  a  lathe.    It  was 

was  considered  the  best  gentleman  rider  of  his  next  put  upon  a  frame  and  carried  by  machinery 

day.    It  was  not  until  his  marriage  (April  4,  againstacircularsaw,  which  cut  it  through  from 

1826)  with   the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  end  to  end  nearly  to  the  centre  only.    The 

George  Canning  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  frame  then,  without  further  attention,  ran  back 

l>olitic8,  being  appointed  by  his  father-in-law  to  over  the  saw,  this  continuing  to  revolve  in  th« 
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ed  saoo688or  to  Yisoonti,  as  keeper  of  the  mu$U  walked  one  mondng  6  miles  to  the  neighhoriiig 

dea  antiqueB.    He  published  a  catalogue  of  the  village^  waited  an  hour  for  the  stores  to  be  open> 

muaee  du  I/mwey  and  a  Manuel  de  VhUUnre  de  ed,  ana  returned  with  his  precious  purchase. 

Fart ;  but  his  best  work  is  the  Musee  de  seulp'  He  had  soon  oompoeed,  during  his  walks  and  la- 

ture  antique  et  modems^  1826-'62,  completed  bors,  two  short  descriptive  poems,  the  ^Morning 

after  his  death,  to  which  he  devoted  his  fortune.  Walk"  and  the  ^'  Evenina  Walk."    In  1817  he 

GLARE,  a  central  co.  of  the  southern  penin-  resolved  to  publish  a  small  volume,  and  by  work- 
sula  of  IkQch.,  drained  bj  Haskegon  and  Asse-  ing  daj  and  night,  saved  £1  to  pay  for  print- 
moqua  rivers  and  their  branches ;  area  about  ing  a  prospectus.  The  **  GoUeotion  of  Original 
650  sq.  m.  The  surface  ia  mostly  covered  with  Tnfles"  was  announced,  at  a  price  not  to  ex- 
forests,  and  divernfied  with  many  smaU  lakes,  oeed  8s.  6^. ;  but  as  he  ooidd  not  distribute  his 
The  county  has  been  recently  formed,  and  has  papers  into  higher  circles  than  his  own  acquaint* 
few  inhabitants.  It  is  not  included  in  the  last  ance,  only  7  subscribers  were  obtained.  Ono 
census  (1850).  copy  of  hb  prospectus,  however,  fell  into  the 

GLARE,  a  county  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  luuids  of  a  London  publisher,  the  final  result  of 

province  of  Munster ;  area,  768,265  acres,  about  which  was  the  sale  of  his  poems  for  £20.    The 

f  of  which  are  under  cultivation ;  pop.  212,428.  volume  appeared  in  1820,  ¥rith  a  brief  bio* 

It  has  an  extensive  coast  line,  and  is  rich  in  graphical  introduction,  and  bearing  the  title  of 

natural  resources.    Its  mineral  deposits  are  nu-  *^  Poems  Descriptive  of  Rural  Uife  and  Seen- 

merous — ironstone,  coal,  iron  ore,  lead,  copper  ery,"  and  was  received  with  general  &vor  by 

pyrites,  manganese,  black  marble,  slate  and  the  public  and  the  reviews.    In  a  abort  time 

flag  quarries,  and  sand.     Although  deficient  Glare  was  in  the  midst  of  wealth.    Nom«t)us 

in  water,  and  with  a  rugged  surface,  there  is  gifts  of  from  £10  to  £100,  and  annuities  of 

abundance  of  pasturage  among  the  hills,  while  similar  amounts,  had  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  which  forms  its  He   married  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring 

southern  boundary,  and  other  spots,  in  whidi  farmer,  first^  however,  celebrating  her  in  sev- 

surface  waters   occasionally  collect,  there  is  eral  small  poems.    He  published  in  1^1  two 

much  fine  soil.    Gorn  and  provisions  are  the  other  volumes  of  poetry,  which  were  superior 

staple  products,  and  coarse  linens  and  wool-  to  his  first,  and  contained  some  poems  of  rare 

lens  are  made  for  home  use.    There  are  seve-  beauty.    He  often  described  with  peculiar  force 

ral  ancient  memorials   in  Glare— round  tow-  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  by  the 

ers,  the  abbey  built  by  Turlogh  O'Brien  in  sight  of  lovely  objects  in  nature.    His  pros- 

1806  at  Ennis,  and  the  abbey  of  Quin,  buUt  perity  did  not  continue  long  after  this.    He 

of  black  marble,  in  the  13th  century,  beside  speculated  with  his  money  and  lost  it,  and  amid 

other  and  numerous  remains  of  interest  increasing  difficulties  sank  into  a  state  of  despair 

GLARE,  or  Glabb  Gastlb,  a  town  in  the  co.  and  mild  lunacy.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
of  Glare,  Ireland,  situated  on  the  Fergus,  2  m.  in  a  private  asylum,  allowed  to  wander  about 
8.  of  Ennis ;  pop.  879.  The  river,  here  crossed  at  will,  but  wholly  lost  to  the  world, 
by  a  stone  bridge,  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  GLARENGE  STRAIT,  the  channel  between 
800  tons ;  but  the  commercial  advantages  which  Melville  island  and  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Australiai 
the  town  possesses  as  the  port  of  all  the  central  connecting  Van  Diemen's  gulf  with  the  Indian 
part  of  the  county  are  nearly  counterbalanced  ocean.  It  is  about  12  m.  wide  at  the  narrow- 
by  the  poorness  of  its  harbor.  In  1845,  how-  est  part,  and  contains  a  number  of  islets,  rocks, 
ever,  it  exported  corn,  meal,  flour,  dec,  to  the  and  reefii,  between  which  the  current  runs  with 
value  of  £16,617.    It  has  no  manufactures^  and  great  r^idity. 

is  inhabited  mostly  by  fishermen  and  &rm  la-       GLARENGEUX,  m  Great  Britam,  the  2d 

borers.    About  1  m.  S.  of  the  town  are  the  provincial  king-at-arms,  so  called,  probably,  from 

ruins  of  Glare  abbey,  founded  by  O^Brien,  king  the  duke  of  GlarencCj  whose  herald  was  appoint- 

of  Munster,  in  the  12th  century.  ed  to  this  office  by  his  brother,  Henry  Y.  It  af- 

GLARE,  or  Glaba,  an  island  off  the  W.  terward  declined  into  the  office  of  herald  only, 

coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  entrance  of  Glew  bay.  but  was  revived  by  Edward  IV.,  who  gave  the 

It  belongs  to  the  co.  of  Mayo,  Gonnaught,  is  title,  and  the  west  of  England  as  a  province,  to 

about  A^  m.  long,  and  2  m.  broad.     At  its  William  Hawkeslow.    The  duty  of  this  office 

northern  point  the  land  rises  to  a  height  of  487  at  present  is  to  marshal  and  dispose  the  funends 

feet,  and  elsewhere  attains  an  elevation  of  1,520  of  all  baronets,  knights,  and  esquires  on  the 

feet  above  the  sea.  south  of  the  river  Trent 

GLARE,  John,  an  En^ish  poet,  bom  at       GLARENDOK,  Eabl  or  ^wabd  Htdx), 

Helpstone,  July  18,  1798.     He  was  the  son  a  British  statesman  and  historian,  born  at  Din- 

of  a  poor  farmer,  who  had  become  a  cripple^  ton,  Wiltshire,  Feb.  18, 1609,  died  in  Rouen, 

and  was  supported  by  the  charities  of  the  pa-  France,  Dec.  9, 1674.     His  family  belonged  to 

rish.   He  managed,  by  savin?  a  penny  whenever  the  En^^ish  gentry,  and  had  for  several  oen- 

it  was  posBilOo,  and  bv  do'  • '  ixtra  work,  to  pay  turies  been  settled  in  Gheshire.    Instructed  by 

for  a  lit^^"  "~  lof  IS  years,  his  &ther  and  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  he  waa 

meeUr  tms,  with  sc   t  toOacford  in  1622,  and  was  admitted  at 

Thoir  "^  ^  own  >     ^9lB|fttff    He  was  made  bachelor  of  arts 

aco'  llriLiM  i.t  ..I^IHrft  Oxford.   He  had  been  intonded 
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tions  were  commenoed  for  an  aocommodation,  bnt  in  the  ^irit  of  a  departed  age.  His  moiak 
and  Hyde^B  servioes  were  put  in  requisition.  In  were  pare,  and  the  king  was  one  of  the  most 
1648  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  profligate  of  mankind.  He  offended  the  ooon* 
knighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  oonncil.  On  try  party  by  his  arbitrary  ideas,  and  the  oooit 
the  death  of  Falkland  the  king  offered  to  make  by  his  austerity.  His  position  in  the  goyemmeDt 
him  secretary  of  state,  but  he  declined  the  ap-  made  him  responsible  for  acta  which  he  did  not 
pointment  It  was  by  his  advice  that  parlia-  approve;  and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to tibe French 
ment  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford,  which  caused  him  much  unpopularity,  the  people  de- 
comprised  large  numbers  of  both  houses.  He  riaively  appljring  the  name  of  Dunkirk  house 
was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  who  met  to  the  magnificent  manoon  which  he  had  boili 
the  parliamentary  commisaoners  at  Uxbridge,  in  London.  His  taste  led  him  to  form  a  splen- 
the  Durden  of  the  work  on  his  side  falling  on  did  gallery  of  pdntings,  many  of  which  he  waa 
8ir  Edward's  shoulders.  The  negotiations  accused  of  extorting  from  neoeadtoos  royaliats. 
failed.  When  the  king  appointed  Prince  Oharlea  The  marriage  of  his  daughter  Anne  with  the 
head  of  the  western  association^  Sir  Edward  duke  of  York,  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  prmce's  council,  — to  which  he  was  not  a  party,  and  oonoemmg 
and  saw  the  king  for  tiie  last  time  March  5,  which  he  bore  himself  with  mMpeakable  mean* 
1645.  During  the  miserable  proceedings  in  the  ness, — ^angered  the  nobility,  ana  laid  him  open 
west  he  bore  himself  well,  and  attended  tlie  to  grave  suspicions  with  the  ignorant  portion  of 
prince,  first  to  Scilly,  and  then  to  Jersey.  In  the  people.  Without  heang  corrupt,  he  was 
the  latter  island  he  remained  over  2  years,  and  greedy  of  money,  which  he  expended  in  the 
long  after  the  prince  had  left  it.  In  his  oorre*  most  ostentatious  manner.  By  the  yeer  1667 
Bpondence  he  condenmed  the  king's  duplicity,  as  his  unpopularity  was  at  its  height.  The  people 
proved  by  the  circumstances  of  Glamorgan's  changed  the  name  of  lus  piSaoe  to  Holland 
treaty.  He  commenoed  his  ^*  History  of  the  Be-  hoose,  because  of  their  suspicion  that  he  had 
belllon"  while  at  Scilly,  in  March,  1646,  and  la-  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch ;  and  from  that  to 
bored  very  diligently  on  it  in  Jersey.  He  ap-  Tangier  hall,  as  he  was  ohaiged  with  having 
nlied,  though  in  most  instances  with  but  indif-  taken  money  to  assent  to  the  holding  of  that 
ferent  success,  to  living  actors  in  the  great  African  town,  which  was  an  item  in  ^e  dower 
drama,  for  materials  and  assistance.  He  worked  of  Oatharine  of  Braganza.  The  disasters  of  the 
hard,  spending  10  hours  a  day  on  his  books  and  Duto^  war  were  laid  to  his  charge,  though  he 
papers  He  joined  Prince  Charles  in  Holland  had  been  opposed  to  tlie  contest  The  occor- 
in  the  summer  of  1648,  and  had  some  part  in  renoe  of  the  great  plaguei  and  the  great  firo, 
the  intrigues  of  his  quarrelsome  court  The  with  ^'  hard  times "  generally,  tended  to  swell 
next  year  he  was  sent  minister  to  Spain,  in  his  unpopularity.  The  populaoe  broke  his  win- 
company  with  Lord  Oottington.  His  mission  dows,  cut  down  his  trees,  and  painted  a  gibbet 
proved  a  failure,  and  he  left  that  country  in  on  the  gate  of  his  house.  He  was  hated  tor  his 
1651,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Antwerp.  He  virtues  by  the  kinff  and  his  mistresses;  by  the 
Joined  Charles  II.  at  Paris  at  the  dose  of  the  cavaliers,  because  he  had  upheld  the  act  of 
year,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  management  indemnity ;  and  by  the  dissenters,  because  he 
of  his  affairs.  This  brought  him  much  unpopu-  had  promoted  the  act  of  uniformity.  The  Oath- 
larity,  and  the  exiled  court  was  the  scene  of  the  olics  were  included  among  his  enemies,  as  he  had 
worst  intrigues.  He  suffered  the  extremes  of  opposed  the  dispensing  power.  The  house  of 
poverty,  and  speaks  in  his  correspondence  of  loi^  were  offended  by  his  showing  regard  lor  the 
his  lack  of  money,  clothes,  and  fuel.  The  constitutional  privileged  of  the  conunons ;  and 
queen  mother  was  his  bitter  enemy,  and  sought,  the  house  of  oonomons  beUeved  he  was  either  op- 
with  the  aid  of  the  courtiers,  to  ruin  him,  but  posed  to  the  very  existence  of  parliaments,  or  had 
without  success.  He  was  concerned  in  the  advised  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  then 
plots  against  Cromwell's  government,  and  list-  existing.  There  was  a  complete  accord  against 
ened  to  projects  for  the  protector's  assassinaF*  him  of  all  the  harlotry  and  nearly  all  the  virtue 
tion.  He  accompanied  the  vagrant  court  in  all  In  England.  The  king,  who  always  disliked  ex- 
its wanderings,  and  was  made  lord  chancellor  tremes,  recommended  him  to  surrender  the  great 
in  1667.  When  it  became  apparent  that  a  res-  seal;  advice  which  he  refused  to  take,  framing 
toration  was  approaching,  he  favored  moderate  his  reply  in  language  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
counsels.  Two  days  after  the  entrance  of  tlie  offensive.  Four  days  later  (Aug.  13, 1667)  he 
king  into  London,  Hyde  took  the  seat  of  speak-  was  forced  to  surrender  the  smI  ;  but  this  did  not 
er  of  the  hoose  of  lords,  and  sat  in  the  court  satisfy  his  enemies,  who,  on  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
of  chancery.  It  was  vainly  attempted  to  ex-  ment,  proceeded  to  extremities  against  him,  en* 
dude  him  from  power,  and  he  became  head  of  couraged  by  a  reflection  on  him  that  appeared  in 
the  administration.  He  was  made  Baron  Hyd^  the  king's  speech .  It  was  then  proposed  to  pro- 
Yiscount  Oombury,  and  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  oeed  against  him  by  impeachment  generaUy,  but 
refused  the  garter.  He  wished  to  keep  faith  the  lords  refused  to  arrest  him  unless  some  ^>e- 
with  the  roundheads,  but  the  ^nrrent  ran  too  cifio  charge  were  made.  Finally,  Clarendon 
strongly  against  all  who  had  opposed  the  royal  was  induced  to  retire  to  France,  whereupon  par- 
power  for  even  the  king  to  maintain  his  faith,  hament  passed  a  bill  of  banishment,  and  his 
Clarendon  sought  to  govern  constitutionally,  vindication  was  burned  by  the  hangman.    At 
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tiie  department  of  foreign  affluiS)  after  it  was  re-  atate.    The  latter  is  maeh  employed  in  eleoiiig 
dgned  by  Lord  John  BoBsell,  was  intmsted  to  wines.    Bone  black  as  well  as  blood  is  employ- 
Lord  Olarendon  (1858).    It  was  oondnoted  by  ed  by  the  sogar  refiners  to  decolor  the  aimps. 
hun  with  acknowledged  ability.    Of  all  Lord  The  nincus  contained  in  oilsreanires  for  its  aep- 
Aberdeen's  ministry,  he  retained  perhaps  the  aration  the  addition  of  dilntea  8a^>hnrio  acid, 
greatest  share  of  the  public  &yor,  and  remained  by  which  it  is  charred  and  rednoed  to  a  black 
in  ofSce  on  Lord  Palmerston's  accession  to  power,  mass,  which  separates  as  a  sediment.    The  im* 
The  important  negotiations  relative  to  the  Cri-  parities  of  train  oil,  which  are  not  mncDS  but  ani- 
mean  war  and  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  mal  gelatine  and  volatile  fetid  matters,  are  sep- 
Enrope  at  its  close  were  carried  on  by  Lord  Clar-  arated  by  a  solution  of  tannin,  with  whad  they 
endon  with  marked,  though  not  ostentatious,  form  insoluble  flakes.    Blue  vitriol  or  sugar  of 
vigor,  and  in  a  conciliatory  ^irit.  He  signed  the  lead  is  used  for  the  same  puzpose. 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and       0LABI6ATI0N,  in  Koman  antiquityf  the 
France  (April  10,1854);  remained  at  his  post  ceremony  of  deolarhi^  and  commencing  war  by 
during  the  ministerisl  crisis  of  Feb.  1865 ;  had  an  the  priests  called  fettalM,    The  feUalim  viated 
interview  with  Napoleon  in.  at  Boulogne  (March  the  hostile  people,  called  the  gods  to  witoees 
8)  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Ni-  that  his  dsims  were  just,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
cholas;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  peace  con-  If  within  80  days  redress  was  not  offered,  be 
ference  at  Paris,  when  he  came  forward  as  a  returned  to  the  enemy,  made  formal  declaration 
champion  of  the  liberal  institutions  of  Belgium,  of  war,  and  hurled  across  the  boundary  into 
and  signed  the  treaties  of  Paris  of  March  80  and  their  territory  a  spear  barbed  with  iioo,  cbar- 
April  15, 1855.  He  was  less  fortunate  in  conduct-  red  by  fire,  and  smeared  with  blood* 
ing  the  relations  of  England  with  the  United       GLiARINET,  a  musical  wind  instrument  of 
States.    The  negotiations  relative  to  Oentral  wood,  played  through  a  reed,  with  holes  and 
America  and  the  enlistment  question  produced  keys  for  the  fingers.    Its  compass  extends  from 
a  temporary  coldness  toward  the  government  of  £  below  the  F  clef  to  about  8  octaves  above, 
the  United  States,  and  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  (now  although  its  powers  are  not  equal  throoghoat. 
Sir  Philip)  Orampton,  the  British  minister  at  It  is  heard  to  best  advantage  in  the  keya  of  0 
Washington.    Lord  Olarendon  continued  to  ad-  and  F,  in  which  most  of  the  music  for  it  is 
minister  the  foreign  office  till  the  earl  of  Derby  written.    Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Johann 
effected  his  return  to  power  in  1858,  when  he  Ohristoph  Denner,  of  Leipsic,  who  died  in  1707. 
was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Malmesbury. — Lord       CLABION,  a  K.  W.  co.  of  Penn. ;  area  600 
Clarendon  is  a  person  of  the  most  amiable  man-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  23,565.    It  is  bounded  on  tiie  & 
ners,  indefatigable  industry,  and  cultivated  mind.  W .  by  AUeghany  river,  which  b  here  navigable 
He  married,  June  4, 1889,  Lady  KiUiiarineGrim-  by  steamboats*  and  intersected  by  the  CItfioo, 
ston,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Walter,  1st  earl  of  from  which  it  is  named.    The  soil  ia  g«Kid,  and 
Yerulam,  and  widow  of  John  Forster  Barham,  the  surface  either  undulating  or  hilly.    Bitnmi- 
esq.  The  prospective  heir  to  the  titie  is  Edward,  nous  cosl,  iron,  and  limestone  are  found  in  the 
Lord  Hyde,  bom  Feb.  11, 1846.  county,  and  timber  of  various  kinds  ia  abnn- 

OLARENDON  PARE,   an  extra^aroohial  dant    The  productions  in  1850  were  165,060 

liberty  and  ancientiy  a  royal  forest  of  Wiltshire,  bushels  of  wheat,  111.584  of  com,  279,287  <^ 

England.    In  a  royal  palace  or  hunting  seat  oats,  17,086  tons  of  hapr,  and  422,080  lbs.  of 

here,  some  traces  of  which  yet  remain,  Henry  butter.    There  were  27  iron  fumaoee,  10  found* 

II.  held  the  council  which  enacted,  in  1194,  the  eries,  84  flour  and  grist  mills,  a  large  number 

celebrated  constitutions  of  Olarendon,  aimed  to  of  fieustories,  2  newspaper  establishments,  46 

repress  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  churches,  and  5,961  pupils  attending   public 

It  gave  the  titie  of  earl  to  Lord  Ohsncellor  Hyde,  schools.    OapitsJ,  Olarion. 
The  earldom  now  belongs  to  the  Yilliers  fanuly.        OL ARE.  I.  A  S.  W.  centrsl  county  of  Ark. ; 

OLARENS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  on  the  area,  941  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  5,145,  of  whom 
lake  of  Qeneva.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  1,228  were  slaves.  The  Washita  river  touches 
the  lake  and  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  its  E.  border,  and  the  LitUe  Missouri  bounds  it 
shore,  and  is  immortalized  by  the  writings  of  on  the  S.  W. ;  the  former  is  navigable  by  steam- 
Rousseau,  boats.    Productions  in  1864,  164,662  bushels 

OLARET.    See  Bobdxattz  Wisbs.  of  corn,  5,863  of  oats,  and  2,871  bales  of  cotton. 

OLARIFIOATION,  the  process  of  purifying  Oapital,  Arkadelphia.     IL  An  E.  co.  of  BL; 

and  cleansing  liquids  from  feculent  substances,  area,  460  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  18,863.      It 

In  some  instances  this  may  be  accomplished  by  borders  on  Ind.,  and  is  bounded  8.  £.  by  the 

filtration,  but  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  Wabash  river,  here  navigable  by  steamboataL 

the  mode  of  separating  the  impurities  by  the  Stone  coal  is  found  nesr  its  banks.    Alternate 

addition  of  some  ooagulable  substance,  which  tracts  of  forest  and  prairie  land  occupy  the  aur- 

seizes  upon  and  unites  the  suspended  particles^  in  face,  and  the  soil,  much  of  which  is  devoted  to 

a  scum  or  sediment  which  may  be  easily  re-  grazing  purposes,  is  quite  fertile.    The  prodoc- 

moved  from  the  dear  liquid.    The  common  tions  in  1850  were  431,490  bushels  of  com,  18,- 

materisls  for  this  purpose  are  the  white  of  eggs  850  of  wheat,  79,928  of  oats,  and  85,017  lbs.  of 

and  blood,  used  for  hot  solutions,  and  isinglass  butter.    There  were  8  churdies,  and  2^16  pu- 

particularly  for  liquids  that  are  darified  in  a  cold  pils  attending  public  school    Oapital,  barwia. 
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ntor  to  fhe  ''Methodisfc  Quarterly  Review."  whole  25  years  of  Mr.  Olark's  editordup,  it  h 
He  has  beside  prodnoed  a  "  Treatise  on  Mental  doubtful  whether  he  has  ever  made  an  enemj. 
Discipline,"  ^*  Death-bed  Scenes,"  and  ^'  Life  and  In  that  long  period,  he  has  become  aoqiuunted. 
Times  of  Bishop  Hedding."  More  than  20  books  personally  or  by  correspondence,  with  the  most 
have  been  edited  by  him  and  published  by  the  eminent  writers  in  his  own  country  and  Cireat 
book  concern.  He  has  also  been  actively  en-  Britain,  who  have  largely  contributed  to  fail 
gaged  in  the  duties  of  the  pulpit.  magazine.  Indeed,  not  even  ^  Blackwood,^  in 
OLAUK,  Geobox  Bogebs,  an  American  revo-  its  much  more  extended  career,  can  boAst  of 
lutionaiy  officer,  bom  in  1742,  died  near  Louis-  such  a  brilliant  array  of  literary  contributors. 
ville,  Ey.,  Feb.  18, 1808,  or  according  to  othersi  Many  an  author,  now  deservedly  eminent,  has 
in  1817.  He  passed  his  boyhood  on  the  west-  made  his  debut  in  the '^Knickerbocker'*  with  kind 
em  frontier  of  Virginia,  and  after  the  massacre  encouragement  from  its  good-natured  editor. 
at  Wyoming,  in  1778,  commanded  a  body  of  Mr.  dark's  own  contributions,  called  the  *' Ed- 
troops  against  the  Indians.  The  depredations  iter's  Table,"  and  '*  Gossip  with  Beadera  and 
of  the  savages  being  encouraged  by  the  British,  Correspondents,"  exhibit  a  lively  sense  of  the 
he  advanced  to  the  Mississippi,  surprised  Kas-  humorous,  a  gentle  appreciation  of  the  pathetic, 
kaskia  and  8  other  British  posts  on  that  river,  much  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  and  Mn  un- 
captured  the  British  governor  and  garrison  of  bounded  geniality,  which  expresses  itself  coca- 
Detroit,  intercepted  a  convoy  of  goods  valued  sionally  in  quaint  but  always  in  graceful  Ian- 
at  $10,000,  and  built  Fort  Jefferson  on  the  W.  guage.  In  1852,'^  Knick-Enacks  from  an  Editor's 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  He  marched  with  Table,"  selected  from  the  magazine,  ^>peared  in 
Steuben  against  Arnold  when  the  latter  In-  a  handsome  volume,  and  won  extended  pc^u- 
vaded  Yirginia  in  1780,  and  was  appointed  larity.    Mr.  Clark  had  previously  pnbliabed  a 

general  in  1781.    After  the  conclusion  of  peace  selection  of  papers,  by  Washington  Irving  and . 

e  retired  to  Kentucky.  other   authors,   called    '*  The   Enickwbocker 

CLABK,  8iB  James,  an  English  physicianf  Sketches."    In  1865,  the  leading  American  oon- 

bom  at  Gullen,  Banfi&hire,  in  Deo.  lV88,  stud-  tributors  to  his  magazine  publidaed  a  handsome 

led  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  received  Ms  octavo  volume,  illustrated  with  their  portraits, 

degree  in  1817,  after  which  he  travelled  m  and  consisting  wholly  of  their  originid  oontri- 

France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  studying  the  butions,  called  ^  The  Knickerbocker  Gallery.*' 

sanitary  institutions  of  those  countries.    Be-  The  design  was  to  purchase  a  cottage  residence 

turning  to  Edmburgh,  he  obtaiued  a  reputa-  for  Mr.  Clark,  at  Piermont,  on  tibe  Hudson, 

tion  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  phyddans  of  where  he  has  lived  during  tbe  last  5  years, 

that  capital,  especially  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  surrounded   by  his  interesting  family. — ^Wil- 

He  afterward  settled  in  London,  and  became  us  Gaylobd,  an  American  author,  bom  in 

physician-in-chief  of  St.  George's  hospital,  and  1810,  died  June  12,  1841,  twin  brother  of  the 

consulting  physician  of  the  king,  the  queen  of  preceding,  was  educated  with  him  at  home,  and 

the  Belgians,  the  duchess  of  Kent^  and  the  prin-  showed  considerable  poetic  talent  while  yet  in 

cess  Victoria.    On  the  accession  of  Victoria  to  his  teens.    At  the  age  of  20  he  went  to  Pliila- 

the  throne,  he  was  selected  to  be  her  physician  delphia  to  conduct  a  weekly  literary  journal, 

in  attendance,  and  received  the  title  of  baronet,  which  was  soon  cUscontinued.    Soon  after  he 

Severely  blamed  for  his  part  in  the  affair  of  became  associate  editor  of  the  ^^Colnmbian 

Lady  Flora  Hastings  in  1889,  he  was  yet  able  Star,"  a  religious  and  literary  paper.    In  Sept. 

to  Justify  himselfl    He  has  published  **  Medical  1838,  he  recited  his  longest  poem,  ^^  The  Spirit 

Notes,"  made  during  his  travels  (1820) ;  a  work  of  life,"  before  the  Franklin  society  of  Brown 

oik  the  "  Sanative  Influence  of  Climate  "  (1829 ;  university.     In  1886  he  married  Miss  Cald- 

4th  edition,  1856);  and  a  '^  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  deugh  of  Philadelphia,  and  her  early  death,  of 

Ck)nsumption"  (1835).  consumption,  saddened  his  mind  during  the 

CLABK,  JoNAB,  an  American  clergyman:  brief  remainder  of  his  own  life.    He  died  at  the 

bom  at  Newton,  Maas-j  Dec.  25,  1730,  died  early  age  of  31,  also  of  consumption.    For  some 

Nov.  15, 1805.    He  officiated  as  pastor  at  Lex-  years  before  his  death  he  had  been  proprietor 

ington,  Mass.,  and  it  was  only  a  few  rods  from  and  efficient  editor  of  the  "Philadelphia  Ga- 

his  own  door  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  zette."  A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published 

the  revolutionary  struggle,  April  19,  1775.    He  during  his  lifetime.    A  complete  edition  was 

published  a  sermon  on  the  first  anniversary  of  publi&ed  in  1847,  under  his  brother's  supervi* 

the  battie,  1776.    He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  sion.    In  1844  an  octavo  volume  of  his  literary 

as  a  preacher  was  distinguished  for  his  fervor.  remains  was  given  to  the  world.    Half  of  this 

CLARK,  Louis  Gatlord,  an  American  edi-  was  occupied  with  "  Ollapodiana,"  a  series  of 

tor,  born  at  Otisco,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  T.,  in  1810.  very  original,  racy,  and  fanciful  papers,  which 

He  and  his  twin  brother,  Willis  Gaylord,  were  had  appeared  m  the  ^'Knickerbocker"  from 

chiefly  educated  by  their  father.    In  1884^  L.  month  to  month,  during  several  years.    The  re- 

G.  Clark  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  **Kmck«  mainder  of  the  volume  contained  tales,  essays, 

erbocker   Magazine,"  which  had   been  com-  and  humorous  articles  which  had  previously 

menced  in  Dec.  1882,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoffman,  appeared  in  the  magarine.  with  ''The  Spirit  of 

from  whom  it  passed  for  a  short  time  into  the  Ijfe,"  and  a  number  of  mmor  poems.    The  dif- 

hands  of  the  Bev.  Timothy  Flint.    During  the  fiorenoe  between  this  author's  proee  and  verse 
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other  places  it  is  qnite  fertile.    The  prodnctioiis  profound  learning  and  eritioal  research.     IDs 

in  1850  were  4,881  bales  of  cotton,  829,061  plan  was  to  make  a  critical  reading  of  the 

boshels  of  corn,  105,875  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  text,   literally   translating   every  verse    from 

85  hogsheads  of  sugar.    Number  of  pupUs  in  the  originals,  giving  the  various  readings  as 

the  public  schools,  666.    Capital,  Clarkesville.  found  in  the  different  codices,  and  oompar- 

lY.  AuE.  CO.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  wa-  Ing  the  whole  with  the  authorised  version. 


cupied  partly  by  pasture  lands.    Productions  in  published  a   **  Bibliographical  Dictionary'^  in 
1850,  174,285  bushels  of  corn,  2,690  of  oats,  6  volumes,  containing  a  chronological  account 
78,675  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,817  bales  of  cotton,  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  aU  the  depart- 
800  lbs.  of  beeswax  and  honey,  and  6,690  of  ments  of  literature  in  most  of  the  ancient  and 
lice.    Number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  modem  languages,  to  which  he  snbseqnently 
145.    The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Judge  added  2  supplementary  volumes.      About  the 
Olarke,  first  chancellor  of  Mississippi.    OapitsJ,  same  time  ne  published  "A  Succinct  Acoount 
Quitman.    V.  A  8.  W.  central  co.  of  Ohio;  ofPolyglot  Bibles"  fropi  1516  to  1760,  and  "An 
area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  22,178.    It  is  Account  of  the  various  Editions  of  the  Greek 
intersected  by  Mad  river,  and  drained  by  a  Testament'  from  the  Oomplutensian  in  1514  to 
number  of  smaller  streams.     The  surface  is  thatof  6riesbachinl797.  While  in  Manchester, 
finely  diversified;  the  soil  is  fertUe,  well  water-  where  he  translated  the  abb^  Flenry^s  ''Man- 
ed,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  timber.  Pro-  ners  of  the  Ancient  Israelites,**  a  work  by  him 
dactions  in  1850,  839,576  bushels  of  com,  195,-  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  he  also  con- 
514  of  wheat,  115.616  of  oats,  19,097  tons  of  tributed  to  the  <*  Eclectic  Review,"  fumishiog 
hay,  and  875,145  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  many  able  papers,  particularly  on  philologies 
68  churches,  and  8,560  pupils  attending  public  subjects.    From  this  place  he  was  sent  to  Lon- 
schools.    The  county  is  traversed  by  51uies  of  don,  where  he  presided  over  the  conference.  In 
railway.     Oapital,  Springfield.     YI.  A  S.  co.  consequence  of  his  acknowledged  attainments 
of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ky.,  bounded  S.  K  by  the  in  oriental  and  biblical  literature,the  British  and 
Ohio  river;  area  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  15,828,  foreign  Bible  society  placed  him  on  its  com- 
With  l^e  exception  of  a  range  of  thickly  wood-  mittee,  and  to  him  was  chieflv  intrusted  the 
ed  hills  in  the  W.  part,  the  surface  is  nearly  superintendence  of  publishing  the  Arabic  Bible. 
level    The  soil  is  good,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  Such  was  the  estimate  put  upon  his  scholarly 
forward  state.     Iron,  marble,  limestone,  and  attaiumentsby  that  society,  that  they  petitioned 
hydraulic  cement  are  found   in  considerable  the  conference  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
quantities.    Productions  in  1850,  567,964  bush-  London  to  allow  him  to  remain.    The  universi^ 
els  of  corn,  62,067  of  wheat,  120,480  of  oats,  of  St  Andrew's  at  this  time  conferred  upon  him 
and  4,600  tons  of  hay.    The  county  was  formed  the  degree  of  AM.    In  1807  he  published  the 
in  1801.   Capital,  Charleston.    YII.  A  S.  co.  of  1st  volume  of  a  work  entitled  ^  Succession  of  Sa- 
Iowa ;  area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,978.  It  cred  Literature.^'    This  work  was  subsequently 
\b  drained  by  the  South,  the  Whitebreast,  and  finished  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke^ 
the  east  fork  of  Grand  river.    The  surface  is  A.M.    In  1808  the  univeraty  of  St.  Andrew's, 
moderately  uneven,  and  occupied  munly  by  in  consideration  of  his  literary  attainments,  con- 
prairies.    The  soil  is  generally  good.    Produo-  ferred  upon  him  unsolicited  the  degree  of  LLJ). 
tions  in  1856,  9,009  bushels  of  wheat,  20,708  of  The  year  following  he  was  employed  by  the 
oats,  and  183,565  of  com.  British  government  to  write  a  oontinnation  of 
CLABEE,  Adam,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  nun-  Rymer's  Fcddera^  a  work  embracing   all  the 
isterof  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Eng-  leagues,  treaties,  alliances,  capitulations,  and 
luid,  bom  in  Moybeg,  co.  of  Londonderry,  Ire-  confederacies  which  had  at  any  time  been  made 
land,  in  1760,  died  at  Bayswater,  in  l^ddlesex,  between  the  crown  of  England  and  other  sov- 
Aug.  26, 1882.  He  was  the  2d  son  of  John  Clarke,  emments  of  the  earth,  together  witli  all  ooUat- 
A.  M.,  a  sizer  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin.     He  eral  papers  illustrating  English  history.     This 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  1782,  when  he  was  work  had  been  besun  and  prosecuted  by  Rymer 
22  years  old.    Soon  after  this  he  was  induced  tmtil  it  had  reacned  14  volumes ;  subsequent 
by  Wesley  to  go  to  Kingswood  school,  but  additions  were  made  to  it  by  others  after  his 
the  bmtal  treatment  wMch  he  received  tuere,  death,  until  it  reached  20  folio  volumes,  bring- 
at  the  hands  of  the  principal  and  his  wifeu  ing  down  the  history  to  1717.     Subsequently 
caused  him  soon  to  leave  it.    He  now  travelled  10  volumes  more  were  added.    Ten  years  of 
over  some  of  the  hardest  circuits  and  endured  Dr.  Clarke's  time  were  consumed  in  this  work, 
many  privations  and  hardships,  but  uncomplain-  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  appointed  librarian 
ingly  he  labored  on.    He  was  sent  to  the  Nor-  of  the  Surrey  institution.  Whue  engaged  on  the 
man  isles,  where  he  suffered  persecution.    He  Fosdera  he  issued  parts  of  his  conmientary,  and 
was  stationed  in  Dublin,  and  subsequently  in  in  1812  he  had  completed  the  Pentatendi  and 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  London,  Bristol,   and  the  book  of  Joshua.  In  the  mean  time  he  visited 
other  places.    About  this  time  he  commenced  the  libraries  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  waa 
writing  his  "  Commentary,^'  a  work  displaying  elected  fellow  of  the  society  of  aatiquaiiea 
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After  the  18tli  Bramoire  be  was  restored  to  his  English  Tonffae*'  (London),  in  which  he  followa 

former  station,  and  soon  intrusted  with  several  out  Webster's  system  to  the  extent  of  100,000 

important  missions.    In  1804  be  was  nominated  words.    This  is  the  first  English  diotionary  into 

oonncUlor  of  state  and  private  secretary  of  Na-  which  Amerioan  words  have  been  admitted. 

noleon  on  military  affairs.    On  Ang.  9, 1807,  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  was  in  preparation 

ne  was  appointed  snccessor  of  Berthier  as  min-  In  1868. 

ister  of  war,  which  post  he  ke^t  nntil  April  8.  OLAREE,   Jaios  Fbekicaii:  an  American 
1814.    His  promptness  in  forming  an  army  oi  clergyman,  bom  in  Hanover,  K.  H.,  April  4. 
60.000  soldiers  and  sending  it  agiunst  the  Eng-  1810,  was  graduated  at  Harvs^  college  in  1829, 
lish,  who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Walcheren  and  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  sdioS  in  1833. 
under  Lord  Chatham  in  1809,  procured  for  him  Mr.  Clarke  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  chnrch 
as  a  reward  his  titles  of  count  and  doke.    Napo*  in  Louisville,  Ey.,  from  1838  to  1840,  of  the 
leon  had  always  shown  a  great  partiality  for  church  of  the  Disciples  in  Boston  from  1841 
him ;  but  Clarke  was  among  the  first  to  ap-  to  1850,  and  from  1858  to  the  present  time, 
prove  of  the  overthrow  of  his  government  and  He  edited  the  ^^  Western  Messenger  "  at  Louis- 
to  join  the  new  king.    He  was  created  peer  ville  from  April,  1886,  tiU  May,  1889;  tran&la- 
of  France  on  June  6, 1814,  and  appointed  min-  ted  De  Wette^s  *^  Theodore,''  2  vols.,  in  1840, 
ister  of  war,  March  11, 1815,  when  Napoleon  in  Ripley's  "Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature;^ 
was   marching   toward  Paris.    Clarke,  more  published  "  Campaign  of  1812,''  in  the  *'  Life 
faitMul  to  his  new  fban  to  his  old  master,  ao-  and  Military  Services  of  Gen.  William  Hull^^* 
companied  Louis  XYHI.  to  Ghent,  and  was  1848;  *' Eleven  Weeks  in  Europe,"  1861 ;  "Chris^ 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  prince  of  WsJes.    On  tian  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness,^'  1852 ;  *'  Service 
the  2d  restoration,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  Book  and  Hymn  Book  for  the  Church  of  the 
ministry  of  war.  Sept  28,  1815,  received  the  Disciples,"  1844  and  1856;  ^^  Memoirs  of  the 
marshal's  staff  July  8, 1816,  and  8  months  later  Mardiioness  d'  OssoliiTMatgaret  FullerX"  in  con- 
resigned  his  post  in  the  cabinet,  and  retired  to  nection  with  B.  W.  Emerson  and  W.  H.  Chan- 
private  life.  ning,  1852  ;   "Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer," 
CLABEE,  HxNBfr  Htdb,  an  English  writer  1854 and  1856, enlarged:  also,  various  occasion- 
on  practical  science  and  philology,  bom  in  al  sermons,  poema,  articles  in  reviews,  several 
Lonaon,  Deo.  14, 1815.    Having  been  carefriUy  tracts  in  the  series  of  the  American  Units- 
educated  by  hia  father,  who  acquired  some  rian  association,  and  miscellanies. — Mr.  Clarke's 
note   as  the  projector  of  two   canal  routes  career  as  a  preacher  and  writer  hss  reconciled 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  he  entered  into  within  itself  some  features  supposed  to  be  at 
public  life  as  a  civil  engineer  in  London,  1886.  variance,  as  transcendentalism  in  philosophy, 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  constantly  before  supematw'alism  in  religion,  and  earnest  devo- 
the  public  in  the  literature  of  his  profession,  tion  to  practical  reforms  in  real  life.    He  be- 
having for  20  years  been  connected  editorially  lieves  heartily  in  the  church,  and  his  labors 
with  the  ^  Civil  Engineer's  and  Architect's  have  been  much  devoted  to  the  improvement 
Journal,"  and  similar  periodicals.    Amouff  other  of  the  forms  of  worship  and  fellowship.    He 
works,  hehas  published  accounts  of  the  hyoraulio  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  anti-uavery 
and  hydrostatic  docks  of  the  United  States,  the  movement  from  an  early  period.  In  his  preach- 
dikesof  Holland,  railway  traffic  of  Belgium,  &a  ing  he  addresses  the  reason  more  than  the 
At  various  periods  he  has  devoted  attention  to,  imagination,  and  the  conscience  than  tlie  pas- 
and  written  on,  the  electric  telegraph,  galvanic  sions.    The  '*  Worship  of  the  Church  of  the 
printing,  practical  application  of  acoustics^team  Disciples"  combines  the  features  of  response 
on  cabala,  banking,  nre  assurance,  &o.    He  has  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  as  in  the  ijiglish 
also  published  papers  on  the  gold  mines  of  Call-  church,  the  extempore  prayer  of  the  Congrega- 
fomia,  and  a  gazetteer  of  the  gold  regions  of  Aus-  tionalista,  and  the  silent  prayer  of  the  Frienik 
tralia.    Having  been  employed  on  the  N.  Ben-  In  faith  Mr.  Clarke  inclines  to  the  evangelical 
gBl  and  Simla  raHways,  he  wrote,  in  1857,  a  partv,  so  called,  in  the  Unitarian  denomination, 
work  on  the  railway  system,  colonization,  and  and  his  works  on  the  subjects  of  **  Forg^venesb" 
defence  of  British  India,  advocating  the  estab-  and  of  **  Prayer"  are  treatises  which  have  at- 
lishment  of  colonies  of  British  inunigrants  in  traoted  much  attention, 
the  hill  countries.    The  subject  attracted  the  CLARKE,  John,  a  soldier  and  citixen  <^ 
attention  of  government,  and  a  parliamentary  Georgia,  bom  in  1766,  died  in  West  Florida, 
committee  has  reported  favorably  on  it.  In  1858  Got  15, 1882.  He  fought  in  the  army  of  Amer- 
he  began  the  publication  of  *^  Anglo-Saxon  Hi»-  loan  revolution  under  his  father.  Gen.  Elijah 
tory,  illustrated  by  Topographiod  Komenda-  Clarke,  and,  through  a  series  of  rapid  proroo- 
ture."  As  a  linguist  and  philologist,  Mr.  Clarke  tlons,  was  elected  mi^or-general  in  the  militia 
has  attained  a  distinguished  position.  Other  en-  of  h^  state.    At  a  critical  period  during  the 
gagements,  for  12  years  past,  have  interrupted  war  of  1812,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
his  study  of  tongues,  but  it  is  stated  that  at  the  to  the  command  of  the  forces  destined  to  defend 
lige  of  80  he  was  conversant  witJi  40  languages  the  sea-coast  and  southern  boundary  of  Geor- 
and  dialects,  and  had  a  lesser  ao(|uaintance  with  gia.    He  was  chosen  an  elector  of  president  an<l 
nearly  100,  rivalling  Mezzofanti  m  that  reroect.  vice-president  in  1816,  and  was  after  that  twice 
In  1855  he  issoed  his  *^  New  Dictionary  of  the  elected  governor  of  the  State.    A  few  years  be- 
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liave  been  widely  acknowledged;  and  among  tics,"  and  was  rewarded  bjtbe  greafc  maHia- 

tlie  tokens  of  appreoiation  which  have  been  be-  matician  with  a  present  of  £500.    Qneen  Aims 

stowed  upon  her  was  a  memorial  from  America,  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains  and  rector  of 

consbtiDg  of  a  chair  ornamented  with  small  St.  Jameses,  Westminster.    At  his  taking  the 

figures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  carred  from  the  degree  of  D  J).,  he  defended  these  two  pfrop- 

Shakespeare  mulberry  tree,  and  with  a  copy  odtions:   1.  Ko  artide  of  the  Ohristian  taiUi 

of  the  Stratford  bust  of  the  great  dramatist,  delivered  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  eoDtnrj 

Nearly  every  state  in  the  union  sent  contri-  to  right  reason;  2.  Without  liberty  of  human 

butions  to  the  gift     Mrs.  Clarke  is  also  the  action  there  can  be  no  religion.    In  1712  he 

author  of  the  **  Adventures  of  Kit  Bam,  Mari-  published  his  celebrated  treatise  ^  On  the  Scrip* 

ner,"  the  "  Girlhood  of  Shakespeare's  Heroines,*'  ture  Doctrine  ot  the  Trinity.'*    The  book  was 

a  novel  called  the  "  Iron  Oousin,"  several  trans-  censured  by  the  lower  house  of  coaTocatioo, 

lations  of  works  on  musical  theory,  and  a  great  and  Clarke  made  some  explanationsy  wUch 

number  of  magazine  articles,  chiefly  on  subjects  seem  to  have  ^ven  the  bishops  more  aatis&iy 

connected  with  dramatic  literature.    She  fin-  tion  than  the  inferior  clergy.    In  1715  he  be- 

ished  in  Sept.  1858,  for  an  American  publishing  gan  a  friendly  controversy  on  free  will  with 

house,  aneditionof  Shakespeare,  without  notes,  Leibnitz,  who  died  before  it  waa  oondiided. 

but  with  a  full  glossary,  the  text  of  which.  The  papers  written  on  each  side  were  printed 

founded  upon  that  of  Dyc^e,  has  been  subjected  in  171^  in  English  and  French.    On  the  death 

to  a  rigid  oomparison  witJi  all  others.    Mrs.  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  ministry  offered  him 

Clarke  is  now  (1858)  living  at  Nice,  Sardinia,  the  place  of  master  of  the  mint,  bnt  he  declined 

with  her  husbsnd  and  father,  the  former  of  the  office  as  unsuitable  to  his  ecdesiastioa]  chsr^ 

whom  has  for  many  years  been  held  in  high  acter.    He  published  12  books  of  the  Iliad,  with 

esteem  in  England  and  Scotland  as  a  pubUo  learned  notes  and  a  Latin  translatioii,  in  1729. 
lecturer.  CLARKE'S  BIYER,  or  Fxjlthxad  Brvxi, 

CLARKE,  BiOHABD,  a  clergyman  of  the  Epis-  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  in  ^ 

oopal  church,  rector  of  St  rhilip's  church  in  Bocky  mountains,  Washington  territory,  flows 

Charleston,  S.  C,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  for  about  200  m.  in  a  N.  direction,  makes  a 

century.    He  was  born  and  educated  in  Eng-  bend  toward  the  N.  W.,  and  after  spreading 

land,  and  was  admired  and  esteemed  as  a  into  a  Iske  80  m.  long  and  from  6  to  12  m. 

popular  preacher  and  amiable  man.    He  wrote  wide,  called  KuUuspehn,  or  Lac  Pend  OreiDes, 

numerous  theological  works,  which  show  ex-  enters  the  Columbia  river.    The  greater  pszi 

cellent  scholarship  snd  an  inclination  to  the  of  its  course  lies  through  a  monntainoua  region, 

mystical  sentiments  of  Jacob  Boehm.     In  1759  and  its  total  length  is  about  660  m. 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  for  some  years       CLABKSON,  Thomas,  one  of  the  moat  sea]- 

pastor  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  Lon-  ous  laborers  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 

don,  and  subsequently  curate  of  Cbeshunt,  in  bom  at  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  England, 

Hertfordshire.  March  28, 1760,  died  at  Pkyford  Hall,  Soffirik, 

CLABKE,  Sakukc.,  an  English  divine,  born  Sept.  26, 1846.    He  was  the  son  of  a  dergyman, 

at  Norwich,  Oct  11,  1675,  died  May  17,  1729.  and  educated  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge. 

He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  at  a  time  when  In  1786  he  obtained  the  prize  for  the  beat  Latin 

the  philosophy  of  Descartes  was  still  in  vogue,  essay  on  the  question^  Anne  lieeat  tjtrttM  ta 

and  Clarke  mastered  it  and  also  the  new  system  »ervitutem  dare  f  ("  Is  it  right  to  make  men 

of  Newton.    With  a  view  of  bringing  the  old  slaves  against  their  will  ?")•    The  investigatioii 

system  into  disrepute,  he  translated  and  publish-  necessary  in   tlie   preparation   of  thia  essay 

ed  before  his  22a  year  Bohanlt  on  **  Physics,"  aroused  his  interest  in  behalf  of  the  davesL 

with  notes,  in  which  Newton's  more  splendid  He  gave  up  his  professional  prospects,  thoo^ 

ideas  were  inserted.    His  translation  was  used  he  had  already  tsken  deacon's  orders,  and  re- 

until  the  university  had  acquired  confidence  in  solved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  abolition  of  the 

Newton's  system.    He  afterward  turned  his  slave  trade.    He  translated  his  prize  essay  into 

attention  to  diviuity,  and,  with  a  view  to  ordi-  English,  and  published  a  large  edition  for  gra- 

nation,  became  a  devoted  student  of  the  sacred  tuitous  circulation ;  formed  l£e  acquaintance  of 

Scriptures  and  of  Christian  antiquity.    He  be-  the  philanthropist  Benezet,  and  of  Mr.  James 

came  chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich.  Bamsay,  Granville  Sharp,  and  Lord  Barham ; 

In  1699  he  published  some  theological  treatises  procured  intelligence  from  every  vessel  lying  in 

of  a  practical  nature,  and  afterward  paraphrases  a  British  harbor  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 

of  the  four  Gospels,  which  have  often  been  slave  trade;  obtained  sjpecimens  of  uie  industry 

Srinted.    In  1704,  when  he  was  appointed  to  and  manufactures  of  the  native  AMoan  tribes 

eliver  the  Boyle  lecture  at  Oxford,  he  selected  fbr  exhibition ;  and  finally  caused  an  engraving 

as  his  subiect  the  ^*  Being  and  Attributes  of  to  be  made  giving  an  accurate  view  of  the  inte- 

God ;"  and  on  being  reappointed  the  next  year,  rior  of  a  slave  ship,  with  its  cells,  gratings,  and 

took  for  his  su^ect  the  ^'  Evidences  of  Natural  barricades  for  the  confinement  of  the  blacks. 

and  Bevealed  Religion."    These  lectures  were  These  measures  created  a  powerfhl  excitemant 

published  and  passed  through  several  editions,  in  England  on  the  sulQect  of  the  traffic  in 

giving  rise  to  much  controversy.    About  1706,  slaves.    Mr.  Clarkson  followed  np  these  efforts 

Clarke  made  a  translation  of  Newton's  "Op*  by  pamphlet  after  pamphlet^  and  in  1788  gave 
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periority  in  architectare,  Benlptnre,  pafentlDg,  llniltless  taste.    Jnpiter,  shakiiiff  dynprn  and 
music,  Boenio  di^lay,  oratory,  and  every  de-  the  world  by  his  nod,  and  then  aheddhig  am- 
partment  of  literature,  they  gave  to  all  other  broeial  fragrance  from  his  hair  throoghont  the 
nations  with  which  tiiey  came  in  contact  the  drde  of  the  goda  as  he  smiled  to  Yeans,  is  tbe 
name  of  barbarians.    A  noble  and  active  race,  type  of  the  natural  and  brilliant  genius   of 
in  a  genial  climate  and  a  land  of  varied  beauty,  the  Greeks.     The  pages  of  Homer  uid   the 
their  whole  civilization  was  the  Joyous  ezpres-  later  tragic  writers  are  aHve  with  statuesque 
slon  of  harmonious  faculties.    They  projected  forms  of  gods  and  men ;    and   every  thing 
the  conception  of  a  beautiful   sculpturesque  great  and  beautiful  in  common  lifo  was  en* 
humanity  into  their  religion,  and  all  the  forces  nobled  by  palpable  relations  with  the  oeleedal 
of  nature  and  of  an  earthly  life  were  deified  world.  Even  the  mysterious  and  rapid  changes 
into  clear  and  &ir  forms.    In  the  frill  health  of  the  human  heart  became  bri^^t  dramatic 
of  being,  with  a  profound  sympathy  with  the  conceptions  under  the  theory  of  divine  inter- 
various  objects  of  the  world,  finding  in  all  pre-  ventions.    Thus  the  clasncal  literature  is  dts- 
tematural  things — ^in  the  nymphs,  muses,  fiites,  linguished  by  declaring  the  external  manifiBs- 
graces,  hours,   manes,  friries,  tritons.   sirens,  tations  of  sentiments  and  thoughts  rather  than 
titans,  in  all  the  minor  and  all  the  Olympian  their  essential  qualities,  since  tihe  Greeks  mely 
gods—only  the  happy  counterparts  and  associ-  conceived  of  spirit  as  divorced  fi^m  matter ; 
ates  of  man,  esteeming  gods  and  men  as  persons  by  attaining  to  dear,  definite,  and  fixed  views, 
that  might  struggle  witii  each  other,  and  only  which  were  possible  in  the  confined  thoagh 
the  power  of  a   remote,   all-encircling   fate,  brilliant  sphere  of  Hdlenic  imagination;   by 
which   rarely   violates   the   freedom   of  the  arrangmg  these  views  in  such  a  method  that 
world,  to  be  irresistible,  their  conceptions  in  not  only  the  moral  andsMthetic  sense  may  fed, 
every  department  of  thought  were  unrivalled  but  also  the  intelleot  may  perceive,  their  unity 
in  the  grace  of  proportion.    They  admitted  as  a  whole  through  the  harmonious  a^nstment 
nothing  monstrous  within  the  cirde  of  their  of  their  parts.    'Hie  laws  of  this  literature  were 
imagination;  the  gigantic  and  shapeless  fictions  first  reduced  to  a  system  in  the  ^^Poetios"  of 
of  oriental  fancy  were  chastened  by  them  into  Aristotie.    Among  the  axioms  there  contained, 
mild  and  grand  forms ;   and  they  made  even  against  which  writers  of  the  romantic  school 
gorgons  and  furies  admirable  according  to  the  have  ever  directed  violent  attacks,  are  these: 
soundest  aosthetics  of  the  hateful.    In  poetry  There  is  nothing  beautifhl  in  literature  nor  the 
and  in  art  they  attained  to  internal  harmony,  arts  which  may  not  be  clearly  analyzed  by  the 
though  their  public  Ufe  was  always  distracted,  intellect.    The  distinction  between  tragedy  and 
and  tiidr  philosophy  was  often  but  the  utmost  comedy  should  be  scrupulously  observed,  and 
refinement  of  sensualism.    Yet  their  conception  their  mixture  strictiy  proscribed ;  neither  ad- 
of  philosophy  was  characteristic ;  they  esteem-  mits  of  union  with  the  other.    Tragedy  must 
ed  it  a  species  of  intellectual  melodv,  the  inter-  be  written  in  verse.    Tragedy  and  comedy  are 
nd  harmony  of  thought  and  mind,  the  music  of  equally  bound  to  tiie  three  unities  of  action, 
the  soul.   The  Greek  authors,  who  reveded  in  time,  and  place.     Eveir  poem  must  be  oon« 
literature  this  nationd  mentd  symmetry  and  re<  tained  within  prescribed  boundaries,  ao  that  it 
flnement,  were  the  pupils  not  so  much  of  study  may  be  easy  for  tiie  mind  to  embrace  it  at  a 
and  contemplation  as  of  nature  and  an  energetic  glance,  and  to  form  a  single  conception  or  pic- 
life.     Gymnastic  contests  formed  the  groxmd-  ture  of  it.    lliese  are  the  fhndamentd  rules  of 
work  of  Hellenic  oolite  education^  and  frx>m  the  dassiod  composition,  inseparable  from  whidi 
exhibition  of  the  human  body  in  its  fairest  and  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  ddicate  de- 
fullest  development,  by  every  spedes  of  exercise,  tails;  and  their  purest  illustration  is  found  in 
the  imitative  arts,  espeddly  sculpture,  took  the  master-pieces  of  Greek   Uterature. — ^The 
their  strongest  impulse  and  best  lessons.    When  genius  of  the  Romans  was  for  war  and  state 
rhetoric  came  to  be  taught,  it  was  considered  a  policy,  and  their  poetry  was  for  tiie  most  part 
sort  of  gymnastic  exercise  for  the  intdlect,  a  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.    "Wltih  thdr  grave 
public  festivd  at  which  eloquence  was  to  dis-  and  organizing  character,  whidi  dd^hted  in 
play  its  address  in  combat    The  popular  games  conquering  and  making  laws  for  tiie  wwld, 
became  so  many  theatres  for  poetry,  and  odes  ^ey  could  never  have  originated  tiie  smfling 
and  dramas  were  composed  with  reference  to  imaginary  redm  whidi  they  inherited.   Dwell- 
them,  and  historians  sometimes  recited  their  ing  dmost  beneath  the  same  sky  as  the  Gredo. 
productions  to  the  assembled  people.     Thus  but  littie   removed  from  them  in  time,  and 
Gh-eek  literature  was  a  blossom  from  the  happy  cherishing  witii  dight  variations  the  same  re- 
and  active  physical  life  of  the  nation.    It  had  ligion,  it  was  natural  that  thdr  literature  should 
the  round,  definite  outiines  which  belong  to  the  have  tbe  same  roots  and  common  qualities. — 

Elastic  arte)  and  a  symmetry,  easv  to  be  appre-  At  the  revivd  of  literature  in  modem  times, 

ended,  pervuded  the  whole  ana  the  parts  of  on  tiie  contrary,  every  thing  had  changed— ns 

each  production.    Every  thing  in  it  was  posi-  li^on,  sodety,  manners,  and,  excepting  Itdr, 

tive,  clear,  and  finished,  as  it  was  also  in  the  chmates.    The  Greeks  devdoped  to  unrivdled 

religion  and  in  all  the  desires  and  hopes  of  the  refinement  and  beauty  the  purely  eartiily  life 

Greeks.    It  is  characterized  generdly  by  sim-  of  man,  and  had  but  dim  and  oardess  intima- 

plidty,  imagination,  an  easy  grandeur,  and  a  tions  of  any  being  or  life  beyond  thdr  own  plea»> 
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the  Schlegels.    Hegers  AeatheUi  oontains  an  an  original  development  to  the  Cartenaa 

exhaustive  philoBophical  yiew   of  the  spirit  ciples,  with  a  clearness  and  method  which  irero 

and  works  of  classical  antiquity.    The  present  aamired  hj  Leibnitz,    The  best  complete  edi- 

literary  tendencies  of  Germany  and  France,  and  tion  of  his  Opera  FhUoiophica  appeared   at 

less  decisively  of  England   and  America,  as  Amsterdam  in  1691. 

Judged  by  the  popular  novels,  poems,    and       CLAUDIL  Jsak,  a  French  Protestant  diTinc^ 

dramas,  are  anti-classical. — ^The  term  classical  bom  near  Agen  in  1619,  died  at  the  Hague, 

is  also,  by  usage,  sometimes  applied  to  writers  Jao.  18, 1687.     He  officiated  as  pastor  at  Klmea 

of  all  nations  who  have  been  permanently  ad-  and  Montpellier,  but  owing  to  his  oppoation 

mired,  and  esteemed  as  authorities,  and  also  to  to  the  government  scheme  for  the  reunion  of 

the  era  in  which  such  writers  lived.    Thus  the  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics^  he  was 

Greek  classical  period  extends  to  about  800  interdicted  from  preaching.    The  oontroversial 

B.  C,  and  the  most  distinguished  authors  whom  abilities  of  Claude  rendered  him  formidable  and 

it  includes  are  Homer,  Hesiod.  Simonides,  Sap-  obnoxious  to  the  Catholic  partv.    He  wrote 

pho,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  JSschylus,  Sophocles,  against  Arnauld  and  Nicole  on  the  doctrine  of 

Euripides,  Aristophanes,    Herodotus,    Thucy*  transubstantiation^  and  in  1678  held  a  discna- 

dides,  Xenophon,    Aristotle,  Plato,  Isocrates,  aonwithBossuetm  presence  of  Mlle.de  Doras, 

.^chines,  and  Demosthenes.    The  Latin  das-  a  Protestant  lady  connected  with  the  conort,  and 

sical  period  begins  with  Plautus  (about  250  niece  of  Turenne^  who  wished  to  review  the 

B.  C.)f  and  ends  under  the  Antonines,  in  the  lat-  grounds  of  her  faith  by  hearing  the  argnments 

ter  part  of  the  2d  Christian  century ;  audits  of  these  distinguished   champions.     Bossnet 

principal  authors  are  Plautus,  Terence,  Tibullus,  published  an  account  of  the  conference,  which 

Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Propertius,  Lu-  was  answered  by  Claude.    On  the  very  mom- 

cretius,  Juvenal,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Livy^  ing  on  which  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 

QuintUian,  Seineca,  and  Tacitus.    The  ages  or  Kantes  was  registered  at  Paris,  he  waa  or- 

Perides   and  Augustus  are  also  termed  the  dered  to  leave  France  within  24  hoars.     He 

dflssical  periods  of  Greece  and  Borne.    Italy  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  received  by 

has  had  two  classical  periods,  that  of  Dante  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  settled  a  pension 

Petrarch  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  upon  him.    The  most  important  of  bis  works  is 

and  that  of  the  renaissance,  of  the  Medici,  and  his  D^ense  de  la  rqformatun^  Bouen,  1673. 
of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  more  than  a  century        CLAUDE  LOBBAINE,  a  landscape  painter, 

later.    The  Spanish  dassical  period  was  in  the  whose  real  name  was  Ciaudb  GaLia,  but  who 

early  part  of  the  17th  century,  in  the  time  of  was  called  Lorraine  from  the  province  of  that 

Lope  de  Yega,  Cervantes,  and  Calderon.    The  name,  where  he  was  bom  in  1600.    Hia  death 

French  dassical  period  was  during  the  splendid  is  variously  stated  as  having  taken  place  in 

reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  German  dassical  Bome  in  1678,  or  Nov.  21, 1682.    He  was  left 

period  embraced  the  era  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  an  orphan  at  12  years  of  age,  displayed  bnt  a 

£[ant  and  Hegel,  about  the  beginning  of  this  duU  intelligence  in  his  youth,  and  was  nrst  made 

century.    From  the  time  of  Shakespeare  to  the  acquainted  with  the  pencil  in  the  home  of  his 

present,  there  has  been  no  period  in  English  lit-  brother,  who  was  established  as  a  carver  of 

erature  which  has  been  styled,  by  preeminence,  wood  at  Freiburg.    Subsequently  he  aocom- 

classical.  panied  a  rdative  to  Bome.    By  some  accident 

CLASSICUM,  in  Boman  antiquity,  the  signal  he  became  separated  from  his  guide,  and  was 

for  battle.    It  was  usually  sounded  by  the  comu  left  alone  witn  very  little  money  and  without 

or  trumpet,  and  hence  the  name  was  subse-  an  acquuntance.     i^ot  discouraged,  however, 

quently  applied  to  the  instrument  itself.  he  diligently  attached  himself  to  his  profession, 

CLATURI,  inBomanarchitecturCj  akindof  and  managed  to  earn  a  subsistence.    He  is 

lattice  or  trellis-work  for  covering  wmdows.  supposed  to  have  studied  about  2  years  under 

CLATSOP,  a  K.  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  pop.  462,  Godfrey  Waal,  during  which  time  he  became 

separated  from  Washington  territory  on  the  N<.  acquainted  with  architectural  drawing  and  per- 

by  the  Columbia  river,  and  drained  by  a  num*  spective.     Afterward  he  received  instructicHi 

ber  of  small  streams  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  in  painting  from  Agostino  Taas^  and  about 

The  soil  is  good,  but  little  cultivated.    In  1850  1625  he  quitted  Bome  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the 

the  productions  amounted  to  1L840  bushels  of  shrine  of  Loretto,  and  thence  set  out  on  a  tour 

corn,  590   of  wheat,  9,280  or  potatoes,  and  through  Italy,  spent  some  time  in  Venice^  and 

6,850  lbs.  of  butter.    The  crop  of  corn  was  the  returned  to  France  by  the  way  of  Tyrol  and 

largest  obtained  in  any  county  of  the  territory.  Germany.    He  was  soon  eztensivdy  occapied 

There  was  1  church,  and  the  schools  and  acad-  for  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  invited  him  to 

emies  numbered  77  pupils.  his  house,  and  made  him  very  advantageous 

CLAIJ6EBG,  JoHATfTN,  a  German  Cartesian  offers.    Aiter  a  short  time,  however,  he  again 

philosopher,  bom  at  Solingen  in  1622,  died  at  repaired  to  Italy,  and  established  himself  in 

Duisburff  in  1665.     He  travelled  in  France  Bome,  where  he  found  ample   emplovment 

and  England,  studied  at  Leyden  the  philosophy  One  of  his  earliest  patrons  was  Cardinal  Ben* 

of  Descartes,  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  tivofflio^  who  presented  him  to  Pope  Urban 

introduce  into  Germany,  became  professor  of  'VJuL,  and  for  whom  he  painted  a  number  of 

philosophy  and  theology  at  Duisburg,  and  gave  beautiful  works.    He  was  now  only  about  80 
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pardoned,  while  only  a  tdw  of  the  mmderera  the  enemy,  he  was  twioe  defeated,  the  pMnteas 
of  Caligma  were  pat  to  death.  Bat  soon  evil  heing  onwilling  to  fight  under  liis  oommaod. 
ooondllors  alarmea  him  with  fictitioas  tales  of  He  ponished  many  dSloers  by  flogging  sad 
conspiracies,  and  eontinoally  hunted  him  to  the  death,  beside  ordering  erery  10th  man  to  be 
perpetration  of  injastioe  and  oraelty.  Daring  beheaded.  After  the  end  of  his  oonsolate  be 
his  reign  the  sonthem  part  of  Britain  was  sab-  opposed  the  reriyalof  an  agrarian  law,  but  the 
daed  and  converted  into  a  Bcman  province,  the  plebeians  having  the  npper  hand,  he  waa  sent 
emperor  himself  taking  part  in  tne  conqaesti  into  a  temporary  exile.  On  retimiing  he  be- 
and  celebrating  a  spkoadid  triomph  in  conse-  came  consnl  for  the  second  time,  bdng  eleded 
qnence  of  it  on  his  retam  to  Bome^  on  which  by  the  oorin  or  patricians,  and  then  became 
occasion  he  obtained  from  the  senate  the  sor-  one  of  the  decemvirs,  who  added  8  to  the 
nameofBritannioos.  Several  other  wars  wn«  previoasly  pnblished  10  tables,  and  whose 
also  waged  in  this  reign,  with  the  nations  of  oflke  it  was  to  carry  oat  the  lawa  of  the  tri- 
Gtermany,  Syria,  and  Africa.  He  constmcted  bane  TerentHlns  Ana,  relating  to  the  paWe 
the  famoos  aqaedact  which  was  named  after  and  private  rights  of  Boman  citSsena  of  both 
himself  the  harbor  of  Ostia,  and  the  condait  classes.  It  is  sapposed  that  the  decemvira,  and 
which  carried  the  waters  of  Lake  Facinns  to  Appias  among  tnem,  wished  to  make  thdr 
the  river  Liris.  He  was  foar  times  married.  EBs  power  perpetoal;  at  any  rate,  they  |woved 
last  wife  was  his  own  niece  Agrippina,  who  pre-  themselves  arbitrary  oppressors  both  of  patei- 
vailed  on  him  to  set  aside  his  son  Britonnicasi  dans  and  plebeians.  On  aoooont  of  an  inroad 
and  to  adopt  hers  in  his  stead,  and  who,  when  he  of  the  Sabines  and  the  JBoni,  the  decern- 
repented  of  this  act,  and  gave  indication  of  his  vira  enlisted  troops,  and  marcbea  against  the 
intention  to  annnl  it,  administered  poison  to  enemy;  bat  Appias  and  Opios,  his  oolleagiie,  re- 
him,  and  pat  a  period  to  his  existence.  He  was  mained  at  Bome  to maintam  the  power  oiihe  de- 
tbe  antiior  of  several  historical  works,  the  prin-  cemvira.  Appias  now  fell  in  love  with  Virginia, 
eipal  of  which  were  a  history  of  Bome  from  the  daughter  of  Lacias  Virginias,  an  eminent  pie- 
battle  of  Actinm  to  his  own  times,  in  41  books,  beian,  a  centarion  in  the  army,  and  the  prom- 
and  a  history  of  Etroria,  in  20  books,  all  lost  ised  bride  of  Iciliaa,  previoasly  a  tribonei  Vir- 
n.  Mabous  AuBBLins  OLAimnTS  €k>THioTTS,  Bo-  nnias  was  with  the  ermy,  having  left  his 
man  emperor  from  A.  D.  268  to  270,  bom  daaghter  onder  the  protection  of  Icifias.  llar- 
of  hamble  parents  in  Dardania  or  lUyria,  in  cas  Olaadios,  a  dient  of  Appias,  swore  before 
214,  died  in  270;  On  the  marder  of  Gallienas  the  tribanal  of  the  decemvirs  that  Virginia 
he  was  produmed  emperor  by  the  conspira-  was  the  danghter  of  one  of  his  female  davea, 
tors,  whose  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  army  sabstituted  secretiy  by  the  ohil^ees  wife  of 
and  senate,  March  24, 268.  That  day  was  sig-  Virginias  as  her  chUd.  This  scheme  had  been  de- 
nalized  by  a  victory  which  the  new  emperor  vised  by  Appias  to  bring  the  girl  into  his  power. 
obtained  over  the  Alemanni,  in  conseqaence  of  She  was  arrested  while  on  her  way  to  sdiool,  and 
which  he  assomed  the  samame  of  German-  broaght  before  the  decemvir,  who  decided  that 
icos.  The  next  year,  the  Goths,  having  collected  she  mast  follow  her  pretended  master.  Bat  the 
a  vast  fleet  manned  with  over  800,000  men,  people,  incited  by  Idlias  and  her  nnde  Ntnni- 
entered  the  Enxine  from  one  of  the  Scythian  torins,  threatened  an  ontbreak,  and  Appias 
rivers,  passed  throagh  the  narrow  seas  which  ordered  Virginia  to  be  bron^^t  to  hia  own 
connect  it  with  the^gssan,  and,  debarking  their  hoase,  annoancing  that  a  final  inqniry  and  de- 
forces on  the  Macedonian  coast  laid  aege  to  cision  in  her  case  ^onld  take  place  the  next  day. 
Thessalonica.  Olaadios  collected  a  great  army,  Daring  tiie  night  Virginias  arrived  from  the 
and  hastened  to  encoanter  the  barbArians.  A  camp,  and  appeared  with  Icilias  and  Nnmito- 
terrible  engagement  took  place  near  Nalssas,  in  rias— all  three  in  moaming — in  the  forom.  Ap- 
which  the  mths  were  totaDy  defeated,  with  pins  finally  a^jndged  the  girl  to  his  dient,  not- 
60,000  slain.  The  sarvivors  retreated  to  the  withstanding  the  oath  and  the  evidence  of 
defiles  of  Mt  Heemas,  where  they  endeavored  her  fether,  and  ordered  ^e  Uctors  to  seise 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  victors ;  bat  famine,  and  deliver  her  to  Marcos.  Virginias,  aeiang  a 
cold,  and  pestilence  so  decimated  their  ranks  knife  froma  botcher  standing  near  him,  stabbed 
that  they  were  soon  glad  to  sorrender  on  con-  his  daaghter,  and  fled  to  the  army  with  Iciliaa 
dition  of  having  their  lives  spared.  Bot  the  and  Nomitorios.  Two  senators,  Horatias  and 
pestilence  presentiy  spread  to  the  camp  of  Valerius,  called  on  the  people  in  the  dty  to  rise 
their  conqoerors,  and  among  its  victims  was  against  the  tyrant,  who  was  thoa  obliged  to 
Olaadios.  convoke  the  senate.  At  the  same  time  Virgi- 
OLAUDIUS  OBASSnS,  Afpitts,  a  Boman  nios,  Icilios,  and  Nomitorios  appealed  for  ven- 
decemvir  from  461  to  449  B.  0.  He  bdonged  geance  to  the  army  in  tiieir  camps,  which,  under 
to  the  Olaodii  of  Sabine  origin,  a  patrician  their  leading,  marched  npon  Bome.  The  de- 
femily  noted  for  its  sangoinary  croelty.  and  for  cemvirs  resigned,  and  the  senate  decreed  the 
its  onrelenting  opposition  to  the  plebeians,  restoration  of  the  consols  and  the  tribones  in 
and  to  laws  extending  their  politioal  rights,  their  stead.  Appias  was  pot  in  prison,  and  died 
"When  first  a  consol,  he  opposed  the  Pobhlian  there;  according  to  Livy  by  soidde,  bat  accord- 
law,  enacted  in  favor  of  the  plebeians.  After^  ing  to  Dionysios  of  Halicamassos,  he  waa  atran- 
ward«  when  he  led  tiie  legions  of  Bome  against  gled  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes.    Maious 
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ed  in  escaping  to  tbe  TTnited  States,  where  he  may  he  aBsemhled  by  the  goremar  of  the  iflkndf 

resided  for  several  years.    An  amnesty  having  who  is  apoointed  by  the  crown;  the  presenoe 

been  granted  to  him  in  1820,  he  returned  to  of  18  members  gives  validly  to  their  proceduiv, 

France,  and  in  1827  was  elected  to  the  cham-  and  from  their  jndioial  decision  there  liea  no 

ber  of  deputies.    After  the  revolution  of  1880,  appeal  bat  to  the  sovereign  in  oonndL 

he  received  the  command  of  the  French  army  CLAYIGHOBD,  or  Olabichobd,  an  oblong 

in  Algeria,  which  he  held  for  a  few  months  keyed  instrument,  now  out  of  use,  of  the  nature 

only.    Made  marshid  of  France  in  1882,  he  was  of  a  spinet  The  strings,  being  partaally  enveloped 

sent  back  to  Africa  in  1886  with  the  title  of  with  doth,  emitted  a  soft,  sweet  tone,  wboioe 

governor-general  of  Algeria;  but  an  unfortunate  it  was  sometimes  called  the  dumb  spinet 

expedition  against  Oonstantine  was  seized  upon  OLAYICLE  (Lat  cUmcuhtSj  from  etoeut,  a 

as  a  pretext  against  him.    In  vain  he  attempted  key),  the  collar  bone,  resembling  in  shape  the 

to  show  that  his  ill  success  had  been  caused  by  Italic  letter  /.    It  articulates  with  the  atemum 

the  scantiness  of  his  resources.    He  was  re-  or  breast  bone,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and 

called,  but  on  visiting  Algeria  in  1888  and  1889,  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  at  the 

he  was  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  marks  of  shoulder.    The  sternal  extremity  is  thick  and 

esteem  by  the  colonists.  triangular,  with  a  surfiEUse  for  articulation  with 

CLAUSENBUKG.    See  ELATTSEmsiTRO.  the  sternum ;  the  humeral  extremity  is  flat  md 

OLAUSS,  WiLHEUfiNs,  a  pianist,  bom  in  spongy,  with  an  articular  face  for  the  ac^mion 

Prague,  Bohemia,  Dec.  18, 1884,  made  her  first  process  of  the  scapula.    The  sternal  |  is  convex 

public  appearance  in  1849,  and  has  been  favor-  anteriorly,  and  the  humeral }  concave  anterioriv. 

ably  received  in  Dresden,  Leipsio,  Berlin,  £ng-  The  daviole,  beside  giving  strength  to  the  whrne 

land,  and  France.  She  has  contributed  much  to  shoulder,  serves  to  prevent  it  from  coming  too 

popularize  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  other  classic  much  forward.    It  also  protects  important  vea- 

German  composers.    Her  influence  in  this  re-  sels  lying  behind  it  Being  located  immediately 

spect  is  especially  great  in  Paris,  where  she  has  beneath  the  skin,  it  forms  a  sort  of  ridge,  which 

resided  since  May,  1855,  when  she  married  M.  is  very  marked  in  persons  who  are  very  thin. 

Frederic  Szarvady,  late  secretary  of  the  Hun-  In  the  male,  the  clavicles  are  shorter,  thk^er, 

garian  embassy.  and  more  curved  than  in  the  female. 

CLAUSTHAL,  a  mining  district  and  town  CLAyi{:R£,  finEims,  a  banker  of  Geneva, 

of  Hanover ;  pop.  of  the  former  82,813,  and  of  bom  Jan.  27, 1785,  established  himself  in  Paria, 

the  latter  9,200.    The  town  is  situated  on  the  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau, 

Zellerbach,  26  m.  N.  £.   of  Gdttingen.     It  Brissot,  and  other  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 

stands  in  a  bleak  district,  on  the  top  and  slopes  party.    He  was  appointed  minister  of  finaDoe 

of  a  hill,  about  18,000  feet  above  the  sea.    It  is  m  March,  1792.    As  an  opponent  of  the  ex- 

regularly  laid  out,  having  been  frequently  bum-  treme  measures  of  Robespierre,  he  was  arrested, 

ed  down  and  rebuilt,  but  the  houses  are  gen-  June  2,  1798,  and  to  escape  the  guillotine,  he 

erally  of  wood.    It  contains  a  mining  school,  stabbed  himself  to  death  on  Dec.  8,  and  his  wife 

with  a  good  collection  of  models  of  mines  poisoned  herself  2  days  afterward.    He  wrote 

and  minerals,  a  mint  at  which  14,000  silver  extensively  on  financial  subjects, 

dollars  are  coined  weekly,  and  over  600  gold  OLAVIGERO,  Fbanoisoo  Savsrio,  a  Mex- 

ducats  yearly,  and  has  also  a  church,  court  lean  historian,  bom  in  Vera  Onus  about  1720, 

house,  and  gymnasium.     One  of  the  mines  died  at  Oesena,  in  Italy,  Oct.  1798.    He  spent  86 

reaches  2,000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Baltic,  years  in  collecting  historical  materials  in  Mexiooi, 

and  is  drained  by  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  and  acquiring  the  native  languages.    After  the 

mountain  to  a  distance  of  6  m.    The  machinery  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  of  which  he 

of  the  mines  is  worked  by  water  power,  and  was  a  member  (1767),  he  retired  to  Cesena,  where 

every  stream  in  the  vicinif^  is  carefully  appro-  he  wrote  a  *'  History  of  Mexico  before  and  after 

prlated  to  this  purpose ;  the  various  canals,  the  Spanish  Conquest "  (1521),  in  Italian.    The 

which  extend  from  mill  to  mill  throughout  the  work  evinces  more   extensive  research  than 

mines,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  125  miles,  critical  judgment    An  English  trandation  of  it 

Tliese  mines  have  been  worked  since  the  11th  was  published  in  1787. 

century.  OlAVIJO,  Rmr  Gokxalbz  ns,  one  of  the 

GLAVARrUM,  a  donative  received  by  Ro-  ambassadors  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile  to  Tamer- 
man  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  them-  lane,  died  in  Madrid  in  1412,  wrote  a  minute 
selves  with  a  kind  of  sharp-pomted  shoe  nails,  account  of  the  whole  embassy,  its  adventures 
that  they  might  have  a  firmer  footing  on  the  and  its  results.  It  was  first  published  in  1582 
ground.  Under  the  later  emperors,  the  dava-  by  Argote  de  Molina,  the  antiquary  of  the  time 
rium  became  a  frequent  pretence  for  demanding  of  Philip  II.,  under  the  title  of  Vida  del  ffrwn 
lax]ges8es.  Tamerlane  or  **  Life  of  the  Great  Tamerlane,^ 

OLAVES  INSULiE,  or  Hottsb  or  Keys,  in  though  it  contained  only  a  diary  of  the  ambaa- 

the^  isle  of  Man,  a  self-perpetuating  body,  con-  sadors.  beginning  in  May,  1408,  when  they  em- 

sisting  of  24  principal  landed  proprietors,  who  barked  at  rnerto  Santa  Maria,  near  Cadiz,  and 

are  reckoned  representatives  of  the  people,  and  ending  in  March,  1406,  when  they  landed  there 

who  possess  concurrent  legislative  authority  and  on  their  return.    A  new  and  excellent  edition 

appellate  jurisdiction  at  common  law.    They  appeared  in  Madrid  in  1782,    This  work  eon- 
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materials  they  conyev  them  in  part  away,  some  known  as  a  Chinese  day,  and  iras  so  named 
mechanically  suspended  and  some  in  solation.  from  "  the  Ohinese  word  huhlinff,  meaning 
The  feldspar,  from  which  the  alumina,  the  prin-  high  ridge,  the  name  of  a  hill  near  Janchau  Fu, 
dpal  element  in  day,  is  wholly  denved,  is  a  where  this  mineral  is  ohtained*^  (Dana^s  *'  Min- 
sincate  of  alumina  united  with  a  silicate  of  some  eralogy^').  It  has  heen  used  from  remote  De- 
base, which  may  be  either  potash,  soda,  lime,  riodsHiy  the  Ohinese.  and  in  Japan  also  it  has 
or  magnesia,  and  a  portion  of  the  alumina  may  long  been  found  and  employed  for  the  same 
be  replaced  with  an  equivalent  proportion  of  purposes  as  in  China.  To  temper  the  day,  it  b 
oxide  of  iron.  These  ingredients,  in  the  decom-  mixed  with  petunse,  whidi  is  a  quartz  and  feld- 
position  of  the  mineral,  react  upon  each  other,  spar  rock,  in  which  the  former  mineral  largely 
and  numerous  compounds  are  produced.  Silica  predominates.  A  similar  day  is  met  with  near 
combined  with  alumina,  and  holding  a  definite  Meissen  in  Saxony,  o|  which  the  Dresden  china 
proportion  of  water,  is  deposited,  and  oonsti-  is  manufactured.  It  is  also  worked  near  Passau 
totes  the  purest  form  of  day^or  kaolin.  When  in  Bavaria,  near  Limoges  in  Franoeu  and  at 
separated  from  the  unoombined  silica  and  un-  other  places  on  the  continent.  InEng^ditis 
decomposed  feldspar  that  may  be  present,  the  found  in  Devonshire,  and  at  St.  Austle  in  Corn- 
plastic  portion  consists  of  alumina  44.5,  dlica  wall.  The  stage  road  from  Plymouth  to  Truro 
40.0,  and  water  16.5,  and  is  represented  by  passes  over  the  granitic  hills,  upon  the  sides  of 
the  formula  Alt  O^  Si  Gt-I-'^HO.  The  water,  which  are  seen  the  great  catch-pools,  or  vats, 
from  the  difficult  solubility  of  the  compound  in  in  which  the  wash  of  the  decomposed  rocks  is 
adds,  does  not  appear  to  be  chemicaJly  com-  collected  and  aUowed  to  settle,  passing  from  one 
bined  to  form  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  into  another.  The  fine  sediment  Idt  dry  by 
But  this  mmple  compound  of  1  atom  of  alumina  drawing  off  the  water  is  taken  out  of  th^  in 
and  1  of  silica  with  2  of  water  is  not  met  with  blocks  and  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  few 
unmixed  with  other  ingredients  which  modify  months,  when  it  is  crushed  and  padced  in  casks 
the  properties  of  pure  day.  Iron  almost  al-  to  be  sent  to  the  Staffordshiro  potteries.  It  is 
ways  manifests  its  preeenceL  when  the  day  is  then  an  impalpable  white  powder,  conssting  of 
burned,  by  the  red  color  of  its  peroxide.  Car-  60  parts  of  alumina  and  20  of  silica.  It  dis- 
bonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  aro  detected  by  plays  so  perfectly  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of 
their  effervescence  with  acids,  and  thefa:  render-  day  to  impressions,  that  if  stamped  with  a  seal, 
ing  the  substance  fusible,  an  effect  also  pro-  then  dried,  and  all  traces  of  the  impresdon 
duced  by  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda  denved  pared  away,  this  will  again  appear  on  baking 
from  the  fddspar.  Mica  in  a  fine  state  of  di-  the  lump.  Such  clays  may  be  obtained  in  this 
vision  and  some  other  minerals  may  also  be  country,  an  excellent  material  beins  found  in 
present.  As  clay  beds  in  the  process  of  accu-  the  graphic  granite  of  Brunswidc,  Maine,  and 
mulation  are  oft^  the  habitats  of  dieUfish,  and  also  at  Haddun,  Connecticut.  At  each  place  it 
may  oonstitnte  a  soil  coverod  witii  a  vegetable  is  a  coarse  mixture  of  very  puro  aoarta  and 

rwth,  organic  matters  are  also  often  found  in  feldspar.  At  the  latter  locality  it'nas  of  late 
According  to  its  purity  it  is  infusible,  and  been  quarried  to  be  broken  up  and  converted 
retains  its  color  unchanged  when  burned.  In  a  into  kaolin  for  the  white  waro  pottery  at  'Wil- 
dly state  it  adheres  to  the  tongue,  is  very  ab-  liamsburg,  opposite  New  York  city.  It  is  prob- 
sorbent  of  water,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  odor  able  that  m&uy  other  sources  of  it  wiU  be  dis- 
caUed  argillaceous.  Clay,  being  gradually  heat-  covered. — ^Potters'  day  is  a  fbnble  quality, 
ed,  parts  with  its  water  and  diminishes  in  bulk  usually  containing  some  oxide  of  iron  and  cai^ 
without  cracking.  Heated  to  redness,  it  forms  bonate  of  lime,  the  latter  ingredient  sometimes 
a  solid  mass,  which  retains  its  form  even  if  causing  it  to  effervesce  slightly  with  adds,  and 
placed  when  cool  in  water  and  allowed  to  ab-  the  former  giving  it  after  burning  a  red  or  yd- 
sorb  this  into  its  pores.  Free  from  foroign  low  color.  It  is  of  no  regular  composition,  and 
substances,  it  bears  the  most  intense  ftirnaoe  some  qualities  called  by  this  name  may  as  wdl 
heat  without  mdting,  and  is  hence  well  suited  be  regarded  as  brick  d^.  In  New  Jersey, 
for  the  manufacturo  of  orudbles  and  firo  bridL  near  Woodbridge,  and  also  at  South  Amboy, 
When  impure,  it  may  mdt  at  a  high  heat  and  beds  of  day  aro  worked  to  great  extent  for  t£e 
form  a  glaze.  Substances  aro  mixed  with  it  to  manufacturo  of  stone  ware,  which  also  furnish 
produce  this  effect,  as  in  the  manufacturo  of  an  excellent  material  for  firo  brick.  Similar  de- 
porcelain.  In  the  manu&cturo  of  brick  and  posits  also  compose  the  banks  of  the  Ddaware 
other  objects,  it  is  tempered  with  sand  in  order  river  between  Bordentown  and  Burlington, 
to  counteract  its  tendency  to  shrink. — ^The  most  They  all  belong  to  the  series  of  upper  secondary 
important  varieties  of  clay  aro  those  used  for  rocks,  underlying  the  green  sand  bed&— Com- 
the  manufacturo  of  porcelain,  and  called  China  mon  brick  day  is  usually  obtained  frt>m  aUnvial 
day,  or  kaolin  f  potters*  day,  for  the  manu-  deposits.  The  color  of  the  brick  depends  npcm 
facturo  of  earthenwaro ;  common  day,  for  the  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  clay.  Clay 
manufacture  of  brick;  ^re  day,  for  fire  brick  beds  found  in  Wisconsin,  near  Lake  Michigan, 
and  crucibles;  pipe  clay;  and  a  clay  used  in  aro  so  free  from  this  coloring  matter,  that  the 
Europe  for  making  light,  poroua  bridm,  whidi  brides  aro  of  a  straw  color.  They  are  so  much 
float  upon  water.  .Kadini  the  composition  of  esteemed  as  to  be  transported  from  Ifilwaukee 
whidi  has  already  been  given,  was  ori^naUy  to  New  York  dty.— fire  day  ibr  firo  bxiok  is 
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ries.  In  1850  the  productions  were  245,675  thebatdeof  Tippecanoe  in  1811,  and  which  .,«, 
bushels  of  com,  88,815  of  oats,  and  820  tons  now  converted  into  dragoons.  He  rraohed  Moo- 
of  hay.  There  were  8  churches,  and  480  pupils  terey  while  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Gen. 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  MaysTille.  Taylor,  and  was  detached  from  his  regLment 
lY.  A  W.  CO.  of  Mo.,  area  415  sq.  m.,  bounded  and  ordered  to  the  van  of  the  army  at  Saltillo. 
S.  by  the  Missouri  river ;  pop.  in  1856, 12,728,  Under  command  of  Maj.  Gaines,  who  was  or- 
of  whom  8,600  were  slaves.  The  sur&ce  is  dered  to  advance  and  find  the  enemy,  Capt. 
somewhat  uneven,  and  partly  occupied  by  Olay  was  taken  prisoner,  Jan.  28, 1847,  at  En- 
forests  of  oak.  black  walnut,  ash,  and  other  camacion,  over  100  miles  in  advance  of  the 
trees.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rests  upon  a  basis  main  army.  With  71  associates  he  was  marched 
of  sandstone  and  limestone.  In  1860  this  through  San  Luis  Potosi  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
county  yielded  884,830  bushels  of  corn,  60,890  On  one  occasion,  when  a  part  of  the  party 
of  wheat,  112,027  of  oats,  and  1,288^  tons  of  escaned,  the  gallant  bearing  and  presence  of 
hemp.  There  were  19  churches,  and  780  pupils  mind  of  Oapt.  Clay  saved  the  reminder  from 
attending  public  schools.  Cattle,  horses,  and  massacre.  He  was  exchanged,  and  returning 
swine  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers,  home  was  presented  by  his  fellow-citizens  in 
Capital,  Liberty.  Y.  A  K  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  the  autumn  of  1847  with  a  sword  in  honor  of 
area  about  600  sq.  m.,  drained  by  Lizard  river,  his  services.  In  1848  he  vigorously  labored  for 
an  affluent  of  the  Des  Moines,  and  by  the  Little  the  nomination  of  Qea.  Taylor  for  the  presi- 
6ioux  and  its  branches.  It  has  been  recently  dency  by  the  whig  national  convention,  and  in 
erected,  and  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  opposition  to  the  friends  of  Henry  Clay.  The 
1866.  question  of  chan^ng  the  state  constitution  was 

CLAT,  Cassius  Maboellub,  an  American    agitated  the  next  year,  and  by  his  inflnenoe  a 
anti-slavery  politician,  son  of  Gen.  Green  Clay,    large  convention  of  emancipationists  assembled 
bom  in  Madison  co.,  Ky.,  Oct  19, 1810.    After    at  Frankfort.    In  1850  he  separated  from  the 
studying  in  Transylvania  university,  at  Lexing-    whig  party,  and  presented  himself  as  a  candi- 
ton,  Xy.,  he  entered  the  Junior  class  of  Tale    date  for  governor  of  Kentucky  on  the  basis  of 
college,  where   he  was   graduated   in  1832,    a  political  organization  against  slavery.    He 
and  returned  to  Kentucky.    He  devoted  him*    canvassed  the  whole  state  amid  excitement  and 
self  to  the  law,  and  in  1885  was  elected  to    peril,  and  received  neariy  6,000  votes,  thus  de- 
the  state  legislature.    Defeated  the  next  year    feating  the  whig  nominee  for  the  first  time  in 
on  account  of  his  advocacy  of  internal  im-    more  than  20  years.    He  has  not  since  then 
provements,  he  was  triumphantly  reelected  in    been  a  candidate  before  the  people,  but  has  fre- 
1887.    In  1889  he  was  a  member  of  the  na-    quently  addressed  political  assemblies  in  difiTer- 
tional  whig  convention  at  Harrisburg  which    ent  parts  of  the  country, 
nominated  WiUiam  Heniy  Harrison  for  presi-        CLAT,  Clement  Comeb,  a  U.  S.  senator  from 
dent.    Removing  to  Lexington,  he  was  elected    Alabama,  bom  in  Halifax  co.,  Ya.,  Dec  17, 
to  the  legislature  from  Fayette  co.  in  1840,  but    1789.    His  father,  William  Clay,  entered  the 
was  defeated  in  1841,  after  an  exciting  canvass,    revolutionary  army  as  a  private  soldier  at  the 
by  reason  of  his  opinions  on  the  slavery  ques-    age  of  16,  and  served  till  the  siege  of  Torktown 
tion.    The  improved  jury  system  and  the  com-    and  surrender  of  Cornwallis.    After  the  dose 
mon  school  system  of  Kentucky  are  in  large    of  the  war  he  removed  with  his  &mily  west 
measure  due  to  his  efforts  while  in  the  legisk-    of  the  Alleghanies,  and  settled  in  Granger  oo., 
ture.     He  denounced  the  scheme  of  Texan    Tenn.    Toung  Clay  completed  his  educ&on  at 
annexation  as  designed  for  the  extension   of    the  East  Tennessee  universi^  at  Knoxville ;  he 
idavery,  and  in  16^  traversed  the  northern    studied  law  with  the  late  Hugh  L.  White,  and 
states,  addressing  inunense  audiences  in  favor    was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809 ;  and  removed  to 
of  the  whig  presidential  candidate.    On  June    Huntsville,  Madison  co.,  Ala.  (then  a  territoryX 
8, 1845,  he  issued  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  first    in  1811,  where  he  has  since  resided.    He  applied 
number  of  the  *^  True  American,*'  a  weekly    himself  diligently  to  his  profession,  and  imme- 
newspaper,  devoted  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery    diately  entered  upon  a  lucrative  practice.    In 
in  that  state.    It  aroused  indignant  opposition,    1818,  when  hostilities  were  commenced  by  the 
and  while  he  was  sick,  in  August  following,  his    Creek  Indians,  Mr.  Clay  volunteered  as  a  pri- 
press  was  seized  by  a  mob  and  sent  to  Cincin-    vate  in  a  battalion  raised  in  Madison  oo.,  but 
nati.    He  was  threatened  by  public  resolution    was  assigned  the  rank  of  adjutant.     In  1817 
with  assassination,  but  upon  recovery  from  his    he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  territorial  ooun- 
illness  revived  his  paper,  printing  it  in  Cincin-    cil.    In  1819  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
nati  and  publishing  it  in  Lexington.    Public    convention  called  to  form  a  constitution  and 
sentiment  came  gn^ually  to  support  the  prin-    state  government,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
dple  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  Mr.  Clay    committee  to  report  a  plan  for  a  state  organiza- 
was  able  to  keep  an  anti-slavery  joumid  in  the    tion.     At  the  meeting  of  the  first  legislature 
field,  first  at  Lexington,  and  afterward  at  Louis-    of  the  new  state  in  1820,  Mr.  Clay  was  chosen 
viUe.    Upon  the  declaration  of  war  against    one  of  the  circuit  Judges;   he  was  then,  by 
Mexico  in  1846,  he  entered  the  service  as  cap-    the  other  judges,  elevated  to  the  office  of  chief 
tain  of  the  "  old  infantry,"  a  volunteer  com-    Justice,  though  he  was  little  over  80  years  old, 
pany,  which  had  already  distinguished  itself  in    and  was  the  youngest  man  on  the  bench.  After  4 
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lenoe.  Bat,  in  1792,  having  intennairied  wif^t  brother  members  as  **  gendemen  of  the  Jory'^ 
Mr.  Henry  Watkins,  she  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  ezdted  a  titter  of  merrimenti  the  foroeand  ierror 
and  Henry  saw  her  no  more.  She  took  with  of  his  argument  called  forth  general  admiratioo, 
her  all  her  children  but  the  eldest  son  (who  and  it  was  spoken  of  Ions  afterward,  by  a  hear- 
soon  died)  and  Henry,  for  whom  a  place  had  er  who  liyed  to  listen  to  the  orstor's  most  widely 
been  prooared  in  a  small  retail  store  in  Bioh-  enlogiaed  public  speeches,  as  superior  to  any  of 
mond.  He  soon  left  this  for  employment  in  the  them. — Events  soon  brought  the  younglawyer 
office  of  Mr.  Peter  Tinsley,  clerk  of  the  high  conspicuously  before  his  ^ow-dtizatt.J&aituc- 
court  of  chancery,  where  he  remained  4year8,  ky  was  on  the  eve  of  framing  a  state  oon8titati<Hi, 
pas^ng  thence  to  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Bobert  and  the  question  of  tolerating  or  ignoring  darery 
Brooke,  then  attorney-general,  afterward  gov-  as  a  permanent  institution  ooud  not  w^  be 
ernor,  of  Virginia.  During  his  clerkship  with  eyadeo.  The  sentiment  of  TVashington,  of  Patrick 
Mr.  Tindey,  he  attracted  the  special  re^nd  of  Henry,  of  Jefferson,  of  George  Mason,  and  nearly 
the  eminent  Chancellor  Wrthe,  who  employed  all  thethen  eminent  civilians  of  Yinniiia,  fkrored 
him  as  an  amanuensis,  and  who  in  turn  coun-  a  policy  of  gradual  emancipation.  The  standard 
selled  the  youth  as  a  father,  directed  his  studies,  of  free  labor  having  been  raised  by  some  of  the 
and  inspired  him  especially  with  a  love  for  the  more  eminent  clergymen  of  Kentucky,  young 
best  treatises  on  the  structure  and  grammar  of  Olay  enlisted  under  it  He  was  overruled,  bow- 
our  language— those  of  Bishop  Lowth,  Home  ever,  by  a  minority  so  large  as  to  render  farther 
Tooke,  isc.  Here  young  day  acquired,  along  a^tation  hopeless^  and  he  thenceforth  kept 
with  the  ability  to  write  and  speak  correctly  Buence,  except  on  those  rare  occaaona  when 
and  forcibly,  that  neat  and  admirable  chirog-  speech  seemei  to  him  opportune  and  not  fikdy 
raphy  for  which  he  was  distinguished  through  to  excite  needless  irritation;  One  of  tiiese  oc- 
life. — ^in  Nov.  1797,  having  be^  licensed  in  &d  curred  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Kentucky  colo- 
court  of  appeals  to  practise  law,  though  not  nization  society  held  at  Frankfort  in  1829,  when 
yet  21,  and  having  pursued  the  study  of  his  pro-  Mr.  Olay,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  popolarity 
fession  regularly  for  less  than  a  year,  he  migrat-  and  presidential  aspiration,  addressing  a  large 
ed  to  Kentucky  and  opened  an  office  in  Lexing-  slavenolding  audience,  saia :  *'  More  than  30 
ton,  then  its  most  considerable  village.  Though  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  in  this  common- 
a  penniless  youth  among  strangers,  he  was  soon  wealth  to  adopt  a  system  of  giadual  emandpa- 
surrounded  by  clients  and  friends.  '*  I  remem-  tion,  similar  to  that  introduced  in  Pennsylvania 
her,"  said  he,  in  a  speech  to  his  admiring  neigh-  in  1780.  And  among  the  acts  of  my  Ufe  whidi 
bors,  in  1842,  ^*  how  comfortable  I  thought  I  I  look  back  to  with  most  aatisfiEUstion  is  that  of 
should  be  if  I  could  make  £100  Virginia  cur-  having  cooperated  with  zealous  and  intelligent 
renoy  a  year,  and  with  what  delight  I  received  friends  to  procure  the  estabhahment  of  tliat 
my  first  15  shiUing  fee.  My  hopes  were  more  system  in  this  state.  We  believed  that  the  snm 
than  realized.  I  immediately  rushed  into  a  lu-  of  good  which  would  be  attained  by  the  st&te 
orative  practice.'^  Doubfless,  this  ready  success  of  Kentucky,  in  a  gradual  emancipation  of  her 
was  due  in  part  to  his  winning  address,  and  to  slaves,  woula  far  transcend  the  aggregate  of 
the  charm  of  a  firank.  f^allant,  cordial  manner,  mischief  that  would  result  to  herself  and  tbe 
which  was  so  marked  m  after  life  that  an  em-  Union  together,  fh>m  the  gradual  liberation  of 
iuent  and  stem  political  antagonist  (G^n.  Glas-  them,  and  their  dispersion  and  residenoe  in 
oock  of  Georgia)  is  sidd  to  have  refused  an  in-  the  United  States.  We  were  overpowered  by 
troduction  to  him  expressly  on  the  ground  of  a  numbers,  and  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
determination  not  to  be  magnetized  and  molli-  minority  with  a  grace  with  which  the  minoritj, 
fled  by  personal  contact,  as  he  had  known  other  in  a  republic,  should  ever  yield  to  snoh  a  deci- 
flood  haters  of  the  great  Kentuckian  to  be.  But  sion.  I  have  nevertheless  never  ceased,  and 
lii.  Olay 's  ready  and  persistent  triumphs  at  the  never  shall  cease,  to  regret  a  decision,  the  effects 
bar  were  more  adequately  accounted  for  by  him,  of  which  have  been  to  place  us  in  tne  rear  of 
morethan40year8  thereafter,  in  a  casual  address  our  neighbors,  who  are  exempt  from  alaverr, 
to  a  graduating  class  of  law  students,  as  fol-  in  the  state  of  agriculture^  tbe  ^rogreas  of  man- 
lows  :  ^  I  owe  my  success  in  life  to  one  single  ufactures,  the  advance  of  unprovement,  and  the 
ftot,  namely,  ^at  at  an  early  age  I  commenced,  general  prosperity  of  society.**  Some  of  his 
and  continued  for  some  years,  the  practice  of  speeches  before  the  American  colonization  so- 
daily  reading  and  speakhig  the  contents  of  some  ciety  at  Washington  treated  the  itatus  of  the 
historical  or  scientific  book.  These  off'-hand  slaves  as  one  characterized  by  great  wronc  and 
eflbrtB  were  sometimes  made  in  a  com-fidd ;  hardship,  though  he  uniformly  discouraged  and 
at  others,  in  the  forest ;  and  not  unfrequently  condemned  any  efforts  looking  to  its  sudden  and 
in  some  distant  bam,  with  the  horse  and  ox  for  violent  termination.  When,  in  1849,  Kentucky 
my  only  auditors.  It  is  to  this  early  practice  of  was  on  the  point  of  revising  and  recasting  her 
the  art  of  all  arts  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  constitution,  Mr.  Olay  addressed  his  feUow- 
primary  and  leading  impulses  that  stimulated  citizens  in  a  letter,  uiging  the  policy  of  gradual 
my  progress,  and  have  shaped  and  moulded  my  emancipation  with  colonization.  His  great  per- 
entire  destiny.**  Mr.  Olaj's  first  public  effort  sonal  and  political  influence  proved  as  unavail- 
was  made  in  the  village  debating  club;  and  ing,  however,  as  his  youthnil  ardor  and  elo- 
though  its  inityl  blunder  of  addressing  hia  quence  had  done  half  a  century  before,  and 
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1809,  he  made  a  report  on  a  ^^nted  eleotion  as  the  state  of  Lonioana.  At  the  next  aesnon, 
case,  which  was  ODanunouslT  adopted,  and  has  Mr.  Olaj  was  in  his  seat  throughout^  bat  little 
ever  since  been  held  as  settling  the  principle  it  bnsiness  of  abiding  oonaeqnence  was  acted  on. 
afihrmed — ^namely,  that  if  A,  B,  and  0  are  rival  The  first  bank  of  &e  United  States  was  now  to 
candidates  for  an  office,  and  A,  who  receives  be  rechartered  or  doomed,  and  Mr.  day  Toted 
the  most  votes,  proves  ineligible,  this  fact  unseats  with  the  great  mass  of  the  younger  memb^v  of 
him,  .yet  does  not  seat  B,  whose  vote  was  next  his  party  in  favor  of  its  overt&ow,  making  a 
highest,  but  creates  a  vacancy  which  a  new  speech  of  remarkable  vigor  and  energy  against 
election  is  required  to  fill.  In  Dec.  1808,  he  toe  recharter — a  speech  which  was  frequently 
made  a  report  approving  the  leading  features  quoted  against  him  after  his  change  of  views 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  foreign  policy,  denouncing  evinced  in  1816. — On  Nov.  8, 1811,  the  19th 
the  British  orders  in  council,  and  pledging  to  congress  was  convened  a  month  earlier  than 
the  president  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Ken-  usual  Mr.  Clay  now  appeared  for  the  first 
tucky  in  any  probable  contingency.  These  re-  time  as  a  member  of  the  house,  haying  been 
solves  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  64  to  1 ;  but  chosen  by  his  district  to  that  body  at  the  pre- 
Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall^  who  alone  opposed  ceding  August  election.  On  the  day  of  his  first 
them,  soon  after  was  brought  into  still  more  appearance  in  the  representatives'  hall  as  a 
pointed  collision  with  Mr.  Clay,  by  a  propon-  member,  he  was  chosen  speaker  by  a  large  ma- 
tion  of  the  latter  that  each  member  of  the  le-  jority,  a  distinction  without  parallel  since  the 
gislature  should  clothe  himself  wholly  in  fabrics  meeting  of  the  1st  oongresa.  To  this  house 
of  domestic  manufacture.  This  was  stigmatized  the  dominant  party  had  sent,  also  for  the  first 
by  Mr.  Marshall  as  tiie  project  of  a  demagogue,  time.  John  0.  Oalhoun  of  South  Carolina,  Wm. 
with  other  needlessly  harsh  and  offensive  person-  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  and  Felix  Grundy  of 
al  epithets,  which  induced  Mr.  Clay  to  challenge  Tennessee,  all  young,  ardent,  ambitious,  inspired 
his  assailant.  They  met  and  fired  twice  at  each  with  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  and  dissatisfied 
other,  Mr.  MarshaJl  being  slightly  wounded  at  with  the  dilatory  policy  which  the  adminutra- 
the  former  fire,  and  Mr.  Clay  at  the  latter,  tions  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  though  pro- 
Their  seconds  then  interfered,  and  terminated  claiming  her  treatment  of  ua  for  yeara  ^at  out- 
the  combat. — ^At  the  session  of  1809-10,  Mr.  rageous  and  unbearable,  had  nursned  with  re- 
Clay  again  appeared  in  the  TJ.  S.  senate,  hav-  ga^rd  to  her.  The  younger  members  of  the  party 
ing  been  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  2  years,  were  fuUy  bent  on  an  early  declaration  of  war, 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Buckner  or,  failing  this,  they  were  prepared  to  nominate 
Thurston.  His  first  speech  at  this  session  was  another  republican  candidate  and  defeat  Mr. 
made  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  protection,  upon  Madison's  reflection.  Mr.  Clay  constituted  the 
a  bill  appropriating  money  for  the  national  de-  committees  of  the  house  with  express  reference 
fence,  one  clause  of  which  instructed  the  secre-  to  an  early  declaration  of  war,  Peter  B.  Porter 
tary  of  the  treasury,  in  purchasing  cordage,  of  western  New  York  being  made  chairman  of 
sail-cloth,  hemp,  &c.,  to  gire  a  preference  to  the  committee  on  foreim  rdations,  backed  by  a 
those  of  American  growth  and  production.  Mr.  strong  majority.  On  Nov.  29,  Mr.  Porter  re- 
Lloyd  of  Massachusetts  moved  that  this  direc-  ported  in  favor  of  an  immediate  arming  of  the 
tion  be  stricken  out,  which  Mr.  Clay  opposed  country,  and  before  the  dose  of  Dec  a  bill  came 
with  success.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  down  from  the  senate  propoeinflr  the  immediate 
observed  that,  if  the  argument  that  we  ought  enlistment  of  25,000  men.  Of  thia  bill,  Mr. 
not  to  encourage  manufactures  because  U^e  Clay  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  effect- 
manufacturing  operatives  of  Europe  were  ive  advocates,  leaving  the  chair  for  the  pur- 
subject  to  great  privations,  degradations,  and  pose.  It  passed  Jan.  4, 1812 ;  and  on  the  22d, 
miseries,  were  a  sound  one,  then  we  ought  to  Mr.  Clay  advocated  the  immediate  construction 
discourage  and  abandon  agriculture  for  a  sim-  of  10  new  frigates.  The  bill  to  increase  the 
ilar  reason.  His  next  speech  was  made  in  vin-  navy  passed  the  house  on  the  29th  by  a  large 
dioation  of  the  Justice  of  President  Madison's  minority ;  and  on  April  1,  President  Madison, 
proclamation,  declaring  the  country  lying  be-  who  had  previously  been  visited  by  a  committee 
tween  the  river  Perdido  and  the  Mississippi  a  representing  the  war  majority  in  congreas,  to 
portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  therefore  urge  him  to  an  early  decimation  of  war,  sent  to 
ours,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  claim  of  Spain  to  it  the  house  a  confidential  message,  propoaing  an 
as  belonging  to  Florida.  Mr.  Clay's  views  were  embargo  for  60  daya  This  was  denousced  with 
of  course  sustained  by  congress^    On  March  26,  great  force  by  John  Randolph  of  Virginia  and 

1810,  he  reported  the  original  bill  granting  pre-  Josiah  Quincy  of  Massachusetts,  who  were  re- 
3mptions  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands,  which  plied  to  with  equal  energy  by  Mr.  Clay  and 
was  finally  passed.  On  the  29th,  he  introduced  others.  Those  were  times  of  fierce  excitement, 
a  bill  **to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  when  the  war  party  and  peace  party  in  New 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  England  town  meetings  took  op|X)site  ndea  of 
the  frontier,"  calculated  to  restrain  white  oupid-  the  meeting-house,  and  scarcely  spoke  a  civil 
ity  and  thus  preclude  Indian  revenge.  On  word  to  eadi  other  throughout  the  day.  Hish 
April  20,  he  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  the  ter-  words  were  of  course  fire^uent  in  congress,  Mr. 
ritory  of  Orleans  to  form  a  state  constitution  Clay  giving  and  taking  his  share  of  them.  On 
and  government,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  June  8,  the  committee  of  foreign  relationa  re- 
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ing  8Qta«mi0t.    It  waa  dlffiealt  for  the  British  nagotiatota  retjpaxded  the  H/Adag  privfleges  oo 

oommissioners  to  regud  this  oonntrj  otherwise  the  coast  of  BritiBh  Amerioo,  aco(»ded  to  qb  in 
than  as  an  ally  of  the  ftllen  despot  and  iaTolved  1788,  in  the  light  of  conoeasions  whioh  the  war 
in  his  overthrow ;  and  the  earlier  pretenaiona  ainoe  declared  by  the  United  Statea  had  temi* 
on  that  side  buiished  from  the  mmds  of  onr  nuted,  and  which  it  rested  with  them  to  reriTe 
negotiators  all  but  the  fiiintest  hopes  of  an  ao-  or  withhold ;  the  Americans^  on  the  other  hcnd, 
commodation.  Their  impressions  were  of  course  insisted  that  the  peace  of  Paris  was  the  Tntiial 
freely  communicated  to  their  own  government ;  partition  of  an  empire,  of  which  eadi  party 
imd,  after  the  negotiations  had  assumed  a  more  would  thereafter  retain  ita  allotment  mttO  a 
auspicious  phase,  the  latter  were  surprised  by  different  adjustment  was  agreed  on  between 
the  appearance  in  the  journals  of  their  confl*  them.  But  the  same  treaty  of  Ftois  tiiat  cre- 
dentifd  letters  of  advice  to  the  cabinet  at  Wash-  ated  or  defined  onr  rights  in  the  fisheries  stipo* 
ington,  freely  expressing  their  belief  that  the  lated  that  the  navi^on  of  the  IGsaaaiiipi 
negotiation  would  end  in  nothing.  The  cabi-  should  be  free  to  Great  Britain  for  ever,  and 
net,  presuming  that  Uie  conference  would  have  Jay's  celebrated  treaty  (1794^*6)  renewed  this 
broken  up  before  these  letters  could  reach  £u-  stipulation.  If^  then,  the  British  doctrine  with 
rope  in  the  journals,  had  published  them  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  were  upheld,  it  must 
order  to  nerve  the  country  for  a  vigorous  pros-  operate  to  cut  off  her  right  to  navigate  the  Mi»- 
ecution  of  the  war.  Mr.  Olay  went  immedi-  siBsippi-andeiMeefsa.  Messrs.  Adams,  Bayard, 
atdy  to  a  public  ball,  where  he  met  the  British  and  Gallatin  wished  to  propose  a  continuance 
commissioners,  and  addressed  them  severally  in  of  the  American  fishing  priinlegea  and  the  Brit- 
explanation  of  the  untoward  publication  and  in  ish  navigation  of  the  MissisBippi,  which  Meesra. 
deprecation  of  any  resentment  which  it  might  Clay  and  Russell  strenuously  opposed.  Alter  a 
have  excited.  Evident  irritation  at  the  circum-  long  discussion,  Mr.  Olay  announced  to  his  col- 
stance  was  evinced  by  the  British  plenipoten-  leagues  that  he  would  in  no  case  aflBx  his  aigoa- 
tiaries  for  some  days  tb»rea£terj  but  no  ailation  ture  to  atreaty  that  conceded  again  to  Great  firit- 
was  made  to  it  after  that  evenmff,  and  the  ne-  ain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Miarissippi.  Mr. 
gotiation  proceeded  as  if  no  such  eantretemfi  Bayard  thereupon  changed  sides,  maldng  a  m»> 
had  happened.  During  one  of  the  pauses  m  jorily  adverse  to  the  proposal,  and  it  waadropped. 
the  negotiation,  while  the  British  envoys  were  Afterward,  the  British  having  demanded  a  re- 
communicating  with  London,  Mr.  Olay  went  to  news!  of  their  right  to  navigate  the  Miwsiaaippi, 
Brussels,  where  his  rueful  servant  handed  him,  the  three  American  commimoners  ori^naBy  ia- 
with  Mr.  Goulboum^s  compliments,  a  file  of  vorable  to  the  proposal  above  stated,  agreed  to 
British  papers  containing  accounts  of  the  cap«  concede  it  on  condition  that  our  former  fishing 
ture  of  W  asbington  city,  the  flight  of  President  iHrivileges  were  conceded  on  the  other  hand.  Mr. 
Madison,  burning  of  the  capitol,  ice,,  &c.  Mr.  Olay,  unwilling  to  seem  dictatorial,  now  allowed 
Olay  soothed  his  downcast  servant  as  well  as  this  to  pass  without  objection ;  but  the  British 
he  could,  returned  thanks  for  Mr.  Gk>ulboum's  commissioners  r^ected  it ;  so  that  the  result 
courtesy,  but  took  occaition  soon  after  to  tran»*  sought  by  Mr.  Olay  was  attained  in  the  frecng 
mit  to  the  British  conuniBsioners,  in  illustration  of  the  Mississippi  frrom  sU  special  di^  on 
of  a  point  then  in  controversy,  a  file  of  Ameri-  the  part  of  Great  Britain. — ^Mr.  Olay  replied  to 
can  papers,  containing  accounts  of  G^n.  Ma-  Paris  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  wheie  he 
comlr  s  recent  victory  over  Sir  George  Provost  spent  some  weeks,  leaving  for  London  in  M^uvh, 
near  Plattsburg,  the  fiight  of  the  latter,  and  1815,  just  previous  to  the  return  of  Boni^iarte 
the  utter  destruction  by  Oom.  MoDonouj^  of  fh>m  Elba.  One  of  his  happiest  repliea  was 
the  British  fieet  on  Lake  Ohamplain.  Ims  is  madeduringhis  stay  in  Paris,  to  MadamedeSta^ 
but  a  specimen  of  the  encounters  and  repartees  who^  on  being  introduced  to  him,  remarked  : 
which  enlivened  that  tedious  negotiation.  The  "  Ah,  Mr.  Olay  I  I  have  been  in  England,  and 
British  required,  as  conditions  of  peace:  1.  in-  have  been  defending  your  cause  there.*'  "I  know 
demnity  and  security  for  their  Indian  allies  it,  madame;  we  heard  of  your  powerful  intespo- 
within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  United  sition,  and  are  grateful  for  it.*'  ^' They  wne  very 
States;  2,  the  nree  navigation  of  the  Missia-  much  enraged  against  you,"  continnedahe;  ^so 
sippi;  8,  the  relinqmshment  of  the  fishing  muohso  that  they  at  one  time  thought  aerioiuly 
rights  or  privileges  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  of  sending  the  duke  of  Wellington  against  yoo.^ 
treaty  of  independence.  On  the  other  hand.  ^'I  am  very  sorry,  madame,  ttiat  they  £a  not 
the  American  commisdonerB  desired  a  disavowal  send  his  grace."  ^^  Why  so  f "  ^'  Because,  ma* 
by  Great  Britain  of  all  right  to  search  Ameri-  dame,  if  he  had  beaten  us.  we  should  only  have 
can  vessels  at  sea,  or  to  impress  anywhere  beenintheconditionof  all  Europe,  and  ao  with- 
Americans  to  serve  in  her  navy.  The  orders  in  out  disgrace;  whereas  if  we  had  beaten  bom, 
council,  which  had  been  one  main  orinnal  cause  we  must  have  greatiy  added  to  tiie  renown  of 
of  hostilities,  had  been  in  fact  repealed  before  our  arms."  Arriving  in  London  in  advance  of 
war  was  declared,  though  this  fact  was  not  then  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Olay  was  received  with  great 
known  nor  suspected  in  Washington ;  had  they  cordiality  by  the  most  distinguished  men  ^  all 
not  been  fonnally  withdrawn,  the  general  paci-  parties,  eepecially  by  the  premier,  Lord  Oastie- 
fication  of  Europe  would  have  already  deprived  reagh,  as  also  by  Lord  Ghunbier.  Dining  one 
them  of  all  force  or  significance.    The  mtiah  day  with  his  colleagues  and  the  British  ministej 
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man  as  eyer  before.    Bnt  the  hits  were  not  all  March  8, 1889,  Bent  a  message  reoommending 

on  one  side.    An  Irish  barber  in  Lexington,  the  reoMpoition  of  8onth  American  indepenf 
Jeriy  Mnrphj  by  name,  who  had  preyionslj  ence.    The  committee  on  foreign  relations  re- 
been  zealous  for  Claj.  was  now  observed  to  ported  favorablj  on  the  19tb,  and  on  the  88th 
maintain  an  ominous  dlence.    One  of  Mr.  Glay's  the  house  voted  that  the  independence  of  the 
friends  undertook,  a  few  days  before  the  dec-  Spanish  American  states  be  recognized,  with 
tion,  to  bring  him  out  on  the  right  side.    Jerry  but  a  Mnffle  voice  in  the  negative.    Bolivar's 
listened,  but  said  nothing,  until  his  friend  urged  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clay  says :  '*  All  Amer- 
him  to  state  franklv  for  wh<Mn  he  should  vote,  ica,  Oolombia,  and  myself,  owe  your  excellency 
^^  I  teU  you  what,  docthur."  responded  the  bar-  our  purest  gratitude  for  the  incomparable  ser- 
ber,  '*!  mane  to  vote  for  the  man  that  can  put  vices  you  have  rendered  us,  by  sustaining  our 
but  one  hand  into  the  threasury.''    Hir.  Pope  cause  with  a  sublime  enthusiasm.*'    So,  when  in 
had  lost  an  arm  some  years  before.)    The  house,  1826-7  the  South  American  republics  invited 
Mr.  Olay  included,  at  the  ensuing  session  made  the  United  States  to  unite  with  them  at  Panama 
all  possible  haste  to  repeal  the  compensation  in  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries  to  concert 
bill  and  return  to  $8  per  day. — ^Abill  appropri-  measures  of  common  security  and  advantage, 
ating  the  bonus  paid  by  the  new  U.  S.  bank  for  Mr.  Clay,  then  secretary  of  state,  accepted  and 
its  charter  to  the  prosecution  of  internal  ira-  acted  upon  the  invitation  with  a  heartiness 
provements,  was  passed  at  this  session,   but  which  exposed  him  and  Mr.  Adams  to  severe 
vetoed  by  rresident  Madison,  to  Mr.  Olay's  censure  from  the  opposition,  then  dominant  in 
regret,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  internal  im-  the  senate. — ^In  1820,  a  bill  remodelling  th»tariff 
provements  placed  him,  for  some  years  foUow-  of  1816,  and  increasing  the  duties  on  certain 
mg  the  close  of  the  war,  in  an  attitude  of  quari  fabrics,  passed  the  house  by  a  small  migority, 
opposition  to  the  federal  admiidstrations  of  bnt  failed  in  the  senate  by  a  still  closer  vote, 
whose  general  policy  he  was  a  cordial  support-  Mr.  Clay,  addressing  the  house  in  its  favor,  said : 
er.  Notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  views,  Mr.  ^*I  frankly  own  that  I  feel  great  solicitode  for 
Madison  tendered  him  successively  Uie  Rusnan  the  success  of  this  bilL    The  entire  independ- 
embassy  and  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  both  of  which  ence  of  my  country  on  all  foreign  states,  as 
were  declined. — ^Mr.  Monroe  became  president  respects  the  supply  of  our  essentiid  wants,  has 
March  4, 1817.  The  condition  of  Spanish  Amer-  ever  been  with  me  a  favorite  object.    The  war 
ica  soon  attracted  public  attention.    We  had  of  our  revolution  effected  our  political  emanci- 
serious  and  threateninff  differences  with  Spiun,  pation.   The  last  war  contributed  greatly  toward 
ultimately  settled  by  the  trea^  which  gave  us  acoomplishins  our  commercial  freedom.    But 
Florida,  negotiated  in  1820.    Spiun  had  nearly  our  complete  mdependence  will  onlv  be  consom- 
lost  her  foothold  on  the  continent  of  America,  mated  after  the  policy  of  this  bUI  shall  have 
Mr.  Olay  and  other  influential  members  of  con-  been  recognized  and  adopted.    We  have,  in- 
gress were  eager  for  the  prompt  recognition  of  deed,  sreat  obstadea  to  contend  with,  old  nab- 
the  revolted  Dpauish  colonies  as  independent  its,  colonial  usages,  the  enormous  profits  of  a 
states,  which  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  resist-  foreign  trade  prosecuted  under  favorable  cii^ 
ed.    Mr.  Clay^s  speeches  in  vindication  of  the  cumstances  which  no  longer  continue.     Bnt 
South  American  patriots,  and  in  advocacy  of  I  will  not  despair.    The  causey  I  verily  believe, 
their  immediate  recognition  as  fr«e  and  inde-  is  the  cause  of  my  country.    It  may  be  post- 
pendent,  are  among  his  noblest  congressional  poned ;  it  may  be  frustrated  for  the  moment ; 
efforts.    That  of  1818  was  read  (in  translation)  but  it  wUl  finally  prevail."    A  tariff  similar 
to  the  patriot  armies,  by  direction  of  Bolivar,  to  that  defeated  in  1820  was  finally  passed 
to  strengthen  their  confidence,  and  animate  them  in  1824,  after  a  doubtful  struggle,  the  vote  in  the 
to  fresh  exertions.    Finally,  on  Mr.  Olav's  mo-  house  standing  107  to  102.--The  Missouri  ques- 
tion, and  after  a  strong  debate,  in  which  he  bore  tion  agitated  tne  country  throughout  1819-^21. 
a  leading  part,  the  house  ^eb.  1821)  passed  two  Missouri  formed  a  part,  of  Louisiana  when  the 
resolves,  the  first  expressing  the  sympathy  felt  latter  was  ceded  to  us  by  France,  and  slayery  had 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  long  existed  in  and  about  St  Louis.    It  oon- 
strugi^g  patriots  of  South  America ;  the  second  tinned  to  exist  under  the  territorial  government, 
tendering  to  the  president  assurances  of  the  and  when,  in  1818,  Missouri  applied  for  admis- 
■upport  of  the  house  in  the  recognition  of  South  sion  as  a  state,  ahe  did  so  under  a  slave  oon- 
American  independence,  whenever  he  should  stitution.    Thiswasobjected  to^notonly  by  the 
deem  that  step  advisable.    The  second  resolu-  federalists  from  tibe  eastern  and  middle  states, 
tion  was  stronsly  opposed,  but  carried  by  a  vote  but  by  most  of  the  republican  members  from 
of  87  to  68.    MX,  Clay  inmiediately  moved  that  the  free  states  also.  Weariness  of  "  the  Vir^B^a 
a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  present  dynasty,"  as  the  succeedon  of  presidents  since 
these  resolves  to  the  president,  which  prevailed,  1800  began  to  be  termed,  had  prooably  some  part 
and  he  was  made  its  chairman.    The  duty  was  in  stirring  up  this  resistance,  bnt  hosUlity  to  slave- 
of  course  courteously  discharsed,  though  the  ry  had  doubtless  much  more.  Nearly  all  the  Penn- 
resolves  had  been  opposed  by  uie  more  devoted  sylvania  delegation  voted  with  the  restrictioD- 
friends  of  the  administration,  and  even  denouno-  ists.    The  senate  repeatedly  voted  to  admit 
ed  as  insulting  to  the  president.    Mr.  Monroe,  MLssouri  under  her  slave  constitution,  but  the 
however,  yielded  to  the  popular  pressure,  and  on  house  refiised  to  concur,  and  demanded  a  pro- 
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had  arraknied in  the  mo8t severe  temiB.  Ibfiust,  peardd  soon  after,  he  said:  "I  ov^t  not  to 

Mr.  Clay  had  deeoribed  Gen*  Jackson^s  oondnot  nave  pat  in  it  (the  card)  that  last  paragraph ; 

aa  proTiiU[  him  a  mUitary  despot,  utterly  nnfit  beoanae,  though  it  does  not  neoeaaarily  imply 

to  hold  omoe  in  a  land  of  liberty  and  law.   His  the  resort  to  a  personal  oombat,  it  aAnits  or 

ohoioe,  therefore,  embarrassing  as  was  theemer-  that  constmotion ;  nor  will  I  oonoeal  that  anch 

genoy,  onght  not  to  have  b^n  donbtfiil,  and  possible  issue  was  within  my  contemplation.    I 

probably  was  not  in  the  minds  of  intelligeot  owe  it  to  the  community  to  say,  that  whatever 

observers.   He  gave  his  voice  in  fkvor  of  John  I  may  have  heretofore  done,  or,  by  inevitable 

Qoincy  Adams,  who  was  chosen  by  the  votes  of  circumstances,  might  be  forced  to  do,  no  man  in 

18  out  of  the  24  states,  the  vote  of  each  state  it  holds  in  deeper  abhonenoe  than  I  do  that 

being  cast  by  a  mi^jjorily  of  its  delegation,  and  pernicious  practice.   Oondemned  aa  it  must  be 

Delaware  or  Illinois  with  a  single  member  by  the  Judgment  and  philosophy,  to  say  noth- 

having  eoual  weight  in  the  decision  with  New  ing  of  me  religion,  of  every  tUnking  man,  it 

York  or  Pennsylvania.    Nearly  all  Mr.  Olay'a  is  an  affidr  of  feeling,  about  which  we  cannot, 

iutimate  friends  seconded  his  preference  of  Mr.  though  we  should,  reason.    Its  true  correetive 

Adams,  while  Ool.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  proved  will  be  found  when  all  shall  unitQ^  aa  all  oiU|bt 

a  conspicuous  exception.    Though  he  had  for*  to  unite,  in  its  unqualified  proscription.*'    tfn- 

merly  been  at  ennuty  with  Qen,  Jackson,  and  happily,  this  is  a  matter  in  which  precept  goea 

had  supported  Mr.  Olay  as  peouliarlv  the  man  but  a  little  way  when  contradicted  by  example, 

for  the  West,  because  of  his  championahip  of  When  the  fiimoua  and  eccentric  John  Rand^h, 

protection  and  internal  improvement,  he  re-  who  had  been  in  antagonism  with  Mr.  €9ay 

volted  at  the  support  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  waa  ever  since  the  latter  entered  the  house,  and 

thenceforth  a  devoted  and  effective  supporter  whose  hostility  had  been  embittered  by  the 

of  Gen.  JaciuoD. — So  soon  aa  it  became  gener«>  election  of  Mr.  Adanis,  in  speech  after  speech, 

ally  known  or  surnused  that  Mr.  Clay  would  heaped  offensive  epithets  and  damaging  impu* 

prefer  Mr.  Adams,  a  shout  of  *^  Bargain  and  tations  on  the  man  who  had  roost  effectnaUy 

corruption  P'  was  raised  by  tiiose  whom  that  promoted  that  election,  stiffmatianff  it  as  a 

oboice  disappointed  and  thwarted.    Mr.  George  *^  coalition  of  puritan  with  Uackleg,'' Mr.  day 

Kremer,  a  representative  from  Penn^lvania,  demanded  explanations,  which  were  refbsed, 

became  the  avowed  accuser  of  Mr.  Olay.    Mr.  and  the  reftisal  was  followed  by  a  ehaUenge, 

James  Buobanan,  who  had  personally  labored  which  Mr.  Randolph  accepted.     The  parties 

with  some  of  Mr.  Clay's  devoted  friends  to  in-  met,  April  8, 1826,  and  exchanged  two  ahota 

duoe  a  decision  in  favor  of  Gen.  Jackson,  urging  without  effect,  when,  Mr.  Bandolph  having  de- 

that  this  would  open  the  way  for  Mr.  Clay's  ao-  dared  that  he  would  not  fire  at  Mr.  Gay,  the 

cession  to  the  first  place  in  the  cabinet,  waa  in  duel  was  terminated  by  the  seconds.  Thepauiies 

due  time  designated  by  Gen.  Jackson  himself  remained  unreconciled,  however,  for  7  yeara 

as  one  who  could  testify  that  the  Clay  men  had  longer,  when  Mr.  Randolph,  on  the  verge  of  the 

made  indirect  overtures  to  him  in  behalf  of  grave,  was  carried  to  the  senate,  as  he  avowed, 

their  leader;  but  Mr.  Buchanan,  thus  called  on,  on  purpose   to  hear  once  more  Mr.  CkVa 

replied  that  Gen.  Jackson  had  misunderstood  voice.    Mr.  Clay  was  speaking  on  the  tariff 

him — he  had  no  such  knowledge  as  was  sup-  compromise,  and,  when  he  condnded,  he  went 

posed  bv  Gen.  J.    In  feust,  there  was  no  evi-  immediatdy  to  the  dying  Virginian  and  ez- 

dence  or  any  offers  to  barmln  on  the  part  of  Mr.  changed  cordial  salutations. — Of  the  state  papen 

Clay,  because  no  such  offers  had  been  made,  drawn  np  bv  Mr.  Clay  daring  the  few  years 

But  while  Mr.  Adams  undoubtedly  did  right  in  that  he  presided  over  the  deptftaient  of  state, 

offering,  upon  his  deetion,  the  first  place  in  his  we  may  particulariy  mention  nis  instructions  to 

cabinet  to  Mr.  Clay,  its  acceptance  by  the  latter  the  U.  8.  ministers  to  the  proposed  congress  at 

was  iniudicious,  and  Mr.  Clay  himsdf  perceived  Panama ;  his  letter  to  the  U.  S.  minister  at  &L 

this  when  too  late.    In  a  speech  at  Lexington,  Petersburg,   setting  forUi  the   considerationa 

Ky.,  Sept  9, 1848,  he  aaid:  ^'My  error  in  ao>  which  ahould  induce  Rusraa  to  exert  her  influ- 

eepting  the  office  arose  out  of  my  underrating  ence  in  favor  of  the  recognition  by  Spain  of 

the  power  of  detraction  and  the  force  of  igno-  South  American  independence ;  his  letter  to  the 

ranee,  and  abi^ng  with  too  sure  a  confidence  minister  at  London,  showing  the  grounds  of  the 

in  the  conscious  integrity  and  uprightness  of  American  daim  to  the  fr'ee  navigation  of  the 

my  own  motives"    It  is  at  all  events  certain  St  Lawrence ;  his  despatdies  reutive  to  the 

that  Mr.  Clav  was  never  thereafter  the  un-  nmrth-eastem  boundary,  and  to  the  trade  with 

doubted  popular  fevorite  that  he  had  previous-  the  British  West  Indies.—Mr.  Adams's  retieo- 

ly  been.    The  violence  of  defamation,  where-  tion  having  been  defeated,  Mr.  Clay  retired 

with  he  was  assailed  with  charges  of  **  bargain  with  him,  Mardi  4, 1829.    He  left  Washington 

and  corruption,"  would  seem  to  have  surprised  for   Kentucky  10  days  afterwiu^,    and   was 

as  well  aa  intensely  annoyed  him.     In  his  warmly  welcomed  at  a  public  dinner.  May  16, 

^^card"  denouncing  the  authors  of  that  calum-  by  his  old  neighbors  and  friends.    He  had  ad* 

ny,  and  daring  them  to  come  out  into  the  light  dressed  spontaneous  assemblages  at  Frederick, 

of  day,  he  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  Md.,and  wheeling,  Ya.,  on  his  homeward  jour* 

meet  them  in  the  so-called  "Add  of  honor.**  ney.    Remaining  in  retirement,  he  vidted  a 

In  his  ^'Letter  to  my  Constituents,"  whidi  iq;H  mflorled  dau^ter  at  New  OtmoB  during  the 
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dented  in  amount  His  military  adiievements,  mig^t,  it  was  hoped,  adiqit  tbeoiaelTas  to  and 
his  moral  conrage,  his  decision  of  character,  hear  up  against  it.  To  this  end,  the  bill  pro- 
had  rendered  him  personally  popular  beyond  vided  for  an  ultimate  reduction  of  all  dnties 
any  man  since  Jefferson,  if  not  since  Wash-  then  rangins  above  20  percent,  to  that  nnifonn 
ington.  His  recent  veto  of  the  bank  re«  rate,  but  only  A  of  the  excess  was  to  be  do- 
dmrter  had  nnqnestionably  heightened  that  dncted  annnally,  so  that  the  last  instalment 
popularity.  The  country,  under  the  impulse  would  only  take  effect  In  1842.  This  propoai- 
of  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  was  prosperous  tion  was  accepted  by  the  nuUifiers  aa  coming 
beyond  precedent,  hence  averse  to  political  from  an  opponent  of  the  president;  it  wasac- 
change.  The  slave  states,  except  Kentucky,  cepted  by  the  manufacturers,  who  naturally 
Maryland,  and  Delaware,  had  almost  unani-  preferred  a  future  to  a  present  disaster,  if  com- 
^moasly  supported  the  general's  election,  and  polled  to  choose  between  them,  and  who  hoped 
were  even  more  unanimous  in  favor  of  his  re-  that  something  might  intervene  to  preclude  the 
election.  The  old**  bargain  and  corruption'*  dreaded  crash ;  it  was  accepted  by  congress  and 
slander  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  thousands,  the  country.  Mr.  Clay's  bUl,  though  exposed 
The  opposition  was  distracted  by  anti-masonrj^  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  not  favored  by  Gen.  Jack- 
which  had  brought  about  the  nomination  of  son,  passed  both  houses  by  large  minorities — ^in 
William  Wirt  of  Maryland  for  president,  and  the  house,  120  to  84 ;  in  the  senate,  29  to  16. 
Amos  Ellmaker  of  Pennsylvania  for  vice-presi-  — ^The  country  was  now  at  peace,  but  the  ele- 
dent,  with  electoral  candidates  in  most  of  the  free  ments  were  soon  lashed  into  nuy  by  Gen.  Jack- 
statoa,  and  which  actuaUy  carried  Vermont,  the  son's  removal  of  the  treasury  deposits  (SepL 
strongest  anti-Jackson  state  in  the  union,  Massa-  1888)  from  the  U.  S.  bank  into  the  custody  and 
chusetts  excepted.  Gen.  Jackson  was  of  course  keeping  of  certain  selected  state  banks.  The  cir- 
elected  by  a  mrge  popular  and  larger  electoral  cumstances  under  which  this  change  was  effect- 
miyority ;  Mr.  Clay  receiving  the  votes  only  of  ed  were  extraordinary.  Just  before  the  pre- 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Del-  ceding  a^oumment  of  congress,  it  was  whis- 
aware,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky.  New  York,  pered  that  such  a  step  was  meditated ;  where* 
New  Jersey,  and  Ohio  went  for  Jackson  by  upon  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  109  to  46,  expressed 
small  mi\}orities ;  Pennsylvania  by  about  half  its  decided  conviction  that  the  deposits  ^oold 
that  she  had  given  against  Adams  4  years  be-  remain  where  the  law  had  placed  them.  The 
fore.  The  triumph  was  decisive. — ^The  election  power  to  remove  them  rested  not  in  the  pres- 
was  scarcely  over  when  a  new  political  excite-  ident,  but  in  the  secretary  of  tiie  tressury ;  and 
ment  was  created  by  the  action  of  South  Caro-  that  officer  (William  J.  Duane),  when  required  to 
lina.  That  state,  under  Mr.  Calhoun's  lead,  had  give  the  order,  first  hesitated  and  finally  refused, 
refused  again  to  support  Gen.  Jackson,  casting  He  was  thereupon  removed,  and  Soger  B.  Taney 
her  electoral  votes  for  Gov.  Floyd  of  Yirffinia.  (now  chief  Justice)  appointed  in  his  stead.  Mr. 
She  professed  an  intense  dissati^bction  with  the  Taney,  of  course,  aid  what  the  president  desired. 
tariff  Just  enacted,  by  which  the  revenue  had  The  act  was  widely  condemned,  as  practically 
been  reduced  while  the  policy  of  protection  wss  vesting  in  the  president  a  dangerous  control  over 
preseryed.  She  assembled  a  convention,  and  the  public  purse.  Soon  alter  the  assembling  of 
thereby  assumed  to  nuUiiy  the  tariff,  so  far  at  the  new  congress,  Mr.  Clay  ^ec.  26, 1838)  snb- 
least  as  she  was  concerned,  and  to  interdict  mitted  to  the  senate  the  following  propositions: 
its  farther  enforcement  within  her  borders.  '*1.  JSesofeccI,  That,  by  dismissing  the  fate  secre- 
Gen.  Jackson  despatched  Gen.  Scott  to  Charles-  tary  of  the  treasury,  becsnse  he  would  not,  con- 
ton  to  support  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  trary  to  his  sense  of  his  own  duty,  remove  the 
and  launched  against  the  nullifiers  a  proclama-  money  of  the  United  States,  in  deposit  with  the 
tion  of  remarkable  vigor,  taking  the  broadest  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  in 
ground  of  hostility  against  the  power  of  a  state  conformity  with  the  president's  opinion,  and  bv 
to  nullify  an  act  of  congress,  or  effectively  pro-  appointing  his  successor  to  effect  such  removal, 
nonnce  it  invalid.  A  collision  of  federsJ  and  which  has  been  done,  the  president  has  assumed 
state  authority  was  imminent.  In  the  midst  of  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  treasury  of 
the  excitement  thus  engendered  congress  met,  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him  by  the 
and  Mr.  Yerplanck,  chairman  of  the  house  com-  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  fib- 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  introduced  a  bill  pro-  erties  of  the  people.  2.  EnohedLt  That  the  rea- 
poong  a  sweeping  and  radical  reduction  of  the  sons  assigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
tariff,  so  as  to  divest  it  of  every  lineament  of  pro-  for  the  removal  of  the  money  of  the  United 
tection.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  United  States  deposited  in  the  United  States  bank  and 
States  were  about  to  be  plunged  into  a  bloody  its  branches,  communicated  to  congress  on  the 
civil  war  on  account  of  a  system  which  was  to  be  8d  day  of  Dec.  1883,  are  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
almost  simultaneously  abandoned.  Such  were  sufficient."  These  resolutions  Mr.  Clay  advo- 
the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Clay  pro-  cated  with  energy  and  eloquence,  and  the  latter 
posed,  early  in  the  session  of  1882-'8,  his  tariff  was  finally  adopted  (March  21, 1884) ;  yeas  28, 
compromise.  Its  leading  features  were :  1,  sub-  nays  18.  Two  resolves  proposing  a  restoration 
mission  to  the  necessity  of  a  radical  reduction  of  of  the  deposits  in  accordance  with  this  vote  were 
the  tariff;  and  2,  to  have  the  change  effected  so  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  adopted  by  the  sen- 
alowly  and  gradually  that  our  maonfiBu^urers  ate,  but  defeated  in  the  house.  Mr.  Clay  then,  at 
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dent  Hadlflon,  reoentlj  deceased.    Daring  the  but  it  was  diecked  And  ovemiledliytiie  precept 

winter  following,  he  was  re(&Ieoted  to  the  U.  S.  and  example  of  Mr.  Clay  himself^  who  promptly 

senate^  reoeiying  76  votes  to  54  for  James  signified  his  aooniesoenoe  in  the  choice.    £x- 

Guthne,  the  administration  candidate.    In  the  governor  John  Tyler  of  Ya.,  who  was  a  del- 

autumn   of  1836,   Mr.  Van  Bnren  had  been  egate.  and  an  anient  sappOTter  of  Mr.  Clay, 

elected  preddent,  with  Bichard  M.  Johnson  as  was  aesignated  for  vice-preadent    The  canvass 

vice-president,  the  opposition  votes  for  prendent  which  followed  was  animated.    Gen.  Hamscrn 

being  divided  between  Gen.  Harrison  of  Ohio  and  Gov.  Tyler  were  elected  by  284  electoral 

and  Jndge  White  of  Tennessee. — ^The  financial  votes  to  60,  having  been  snccessfol  in  all  bnt 

stringency  caused   by  the   great  commerdal  7  states.    Meantime,  the  independent  treasury 

revulsion  of  1886,  compelled  uie  new  preadent  bill  was  passed  against  Mr.  Clay's  most  stren- 

to  summon  an  extra  session  of  congress  on  the  nons  opposition  in  June,  1840.    Gen.  Harrison 

1st  Monday  in  8ept.  1887.    A  decided  adminis*  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1841,  and  immedi* 

tration  majority  had  been  chosen  to  either  Mely  summoned   the  new  congress  to  meet 

branch,  and  James  K.  Polk  was  elected  speaker  in  extra  session  on  the  last  Monday  in  May. 

of  the  house.    Mr.  Yan  Buren's  message  urged  Before  that  date,  however,  the  new  prerident 

the  adoption  of  the  independent  treasury,  or  was   numbered  with    the   dead,    and    Gov. 

hard  money  policy,  which  had  been  first  pro-  Tyler  succeeded  to  the  presidency.    Mr.  Clay 

posed  8  years  before  by  William  F.  Gordon,  a  remained  in  the  senate,  and  was  recognized  in 

whig,  from  Yirginia,  and  abruptly  r^ected,  re-  congress  as  the  leader  of  the  now  dominant 

ceiving   but   84  votes.     But  now  the  "pet  party  there.     Under  his  guidance,  the    two 

banks^'  had  suspended  specie  payments,  along  bouses  rapidly  matured  and  passed  bills  re- 

with  nearly  all  others,  and  could  no  longer  pealing  the  independent  treasury  system,  incor- 

be  employed  as  depositories  without  a  plain  porating  instead  a  new  bank  of  the  United 

violation  of  existing  laws.    The  independent  States,  distributing  prospectively  the  proceeds 

treasury  had,  in  fact,  of  necesnty  been  adopted,  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states,  and  enact- 

and  there  seemed  to  be  no  practicable  Alternative  ing  a  national  bankrupt  law.    The  second  of* 

but  a  natioual  bank.    Mr.  Clay  was  profoundly  these  measures  was  vetoed  by  Px^esident  T^ler, 

averse  to  the  administration  prqject^  and  led  who  thereupon  indicated  to  Ma  friends  the  out- 

the  opposition  to  it  in  the  senate,  where  the  bill  lines  of  a  lumk  of  moderate  capital,  and  devoted 

nevertheless  passed  by  25  yeas  to  20  nay&    In  to  the  regulation  of  the  exchanges,  which  would 

the  house,  however,  it  encountered  a  more  for-  meet  his  ^>provaI.    Such  a  bank  was  imme- 

midable  resistance,  and  was  laid  on  the  table  by  diately  chartered,  but  this  was  in  torn  vetoed. 

120  yeas  to  107  nays.    Yerv  little  was  effected  This2d  veto  caused  an  immediate  and  irreparable 

at  this  extra  session,  which  continued  only  6  breach  between  President  Tyler  with  his  snp- 

weeks,  beyond  providing  for  the  immediate  porters  and  the  great  body  of  the  whigs  who 

wants  of  the  treasury.    At  the  ensuing  regular  sympathised  with  Mr.  Clay.    The  members  oi 

session,  the  independent  treasury  was  urged  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  Mr.  Webster  excepted,  re- 

anew  by  the  president  and  his  supporters,  and  signed  their  posts.  Mr.  Tyler  gradually  ceased 

again  the  opposition  to  it  was  led  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  regard  himself,  or  be  regaraed  by  any,  as  a 

who  indicated  his  preference  for  a  modified  na-  whig,  and  afiSliated  more  ana  more  openly  with 

tional  bank.    On  his  motion,  a  joint  resolve,  re-  the  opponents  of  that  party.    The  chasm  be- 

quiriog  the  reception  of  the  notes  of  solvent  tweentbe  "Tyler  men ''and  the  "Clay  whigs^ 

specie-paying  banks  in  payments  to  the  govern-  grew  daily  wider  and  deeper,  and  the  conse- 

ment,  passed  the  senate.  May  29, 1888.— -In  Feb.  quent  reversion  of  power  to  the  party  so  lately 

1889,  Mr.  Clay  delivered  a  carefully  prepared  overwhelmed  at  the  polls  was  inevitable.    At 

speech  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  taking  decided  the  ensuing  regular  session,  the  bankmpt  law 

ground  against  the  idea  of  immediate  abolition  was  repealed.    A  tariff  act  was  passed  during 

as  visionary  and  impracticable. — ^The  opposition,  the  summer  of  1842,  which,  because  it  was  so 

or  whig  party,  held  a  national  convention  to  framed  as  to  perpetuate  Mr.  Clay's  land  distri- 

noroinate  candidates  for  president  and  vice-pres-  bution,  was  vetoed  by  the  president,  and  re- 

ident  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  early  in  Dec  1880.  passed  with  that  feature  stricken  out.    It  was 

Ex-governor  James  Barbour  of  Ya.  predded,  more  protective  in  its  character  than  any  of  its 

whue  ex-go vemors  Shultze  of  Pa.,  Metcalf  of  predecessors  save  that  of  1828,  while  the  rev- 

Ey^  and  Vance  of  Ohio,  were  among  the  vice**  enue  produced  by  it  steadily  increased  fixnn  the 

presidents.    The  names  of  Mr.  Clay,  Gen.  Ear-  $12,000,000  or  $16,000,000  yielded  by  its  pre- 

rison,  and  Gen.  Scott  were  submitted  to  the  decessor  to  more  than  $80,000,000,  restoring  the 

convention  as  candidates  for  the  presidency.  A  solvency  and  credit  of  the  government  while 

deoidedplurality  of  the  delegates  were  in  favor  reviving  the  prostrate  industry  of  the  conntry. 

of  Mr.  Clay's  nomination,  but  no  one  recdved  a  — Meantime  Mr.  Clay  (March  81, 1842)  had  re- 

m^jority  until,  after  8  days'  balloting,  the  dcde-  signed  his  seat  in  the  senate  and  bidden  a  for- 

gates  who  preferred  Gen.  Scott  went  over  to  mal  farewell  to  public  life,  as  he  had  intended  to 

the  support  of  Gen.  Harrison,  and  secured  his  do  a  year  earlier  but  for  the  death  of  President 

nomination.    Much  feeling  was  evinced  by  the  Harrison.    But  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy 

more  ardent  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  not  only  in  the  quiet  of  his  home.    He  was  invited  to  a 

the  convention  bat  throughout  the  country;  pnblio  entertainment  at  Lexington,  and  addrea- 
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tyof6,882inover850,000yote&wbil6NewYork  carried  it  in  1844.  Not  one  of  the  new  free  states 
was  likewise  carried  for  him  oy  a  majority  of  Toted  for  Gen.  Taylor,  who  received  the  electo- 
5,106  in  485,882  votes,  15,000  of  her  abolition  ral  sapport  of  15  states,  casting  168  votes;  while 
votes  having  been  cast  for  James  Q.  Birnej.  his  rival,  Qen.  Cass,  was  supported  likewise  b j 
These  two  states  raised  Mr.  Polk's  electoral  vote  15  states,  bat  their  full  strength  was  127  elec- 
to  170  against  105  for  Mr.  Clay.  Had  they  been  toral  votes.  Mr.  Van  Baren,  who  stood  as  a 
reversed,  Mr.  day  wonld  have  had  167  to  108.  third  candidate,  on  a  distinct  free  soil  issne,  x^- 
The  popular  vote  was  of  course  very  dose :  for  ceived  no  electoral  votes,  though  respectably  snp- 
Polk,  1,886,106;  for  Olay,  1,297,912;  for  Bir-  ported  in  the  popular  vote  of  several  of  the  free 
ney,  62,127.  (South  Carolina  chooses  her  elect-  states,  and  outrunning  Gen.  Cass  in  Kew  York, 
ora  by  the  legislature,  and  so  cannot  be  includ-  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  His  nomination  doubt- 
ed above.)  The  tariff  of  1842  was  overthrown  less  contributed  to  Gen.  Taylor^s  triumph. — 
soon  after,  not  merely  on  the  impulse  and  with  During  the  year  1849,  the  people  of  Kentucky 
the  approval  of  James  K.  Polk,  but  by  the  cast-  having  resolved  to  remodel  their  state  oonstitn- 
ing  vote  in  the  senate  of  €reoree  M.  Dallas. —  tion,  Mr.  Olay  addressed  them  in  a  long,  tem- 
Mr.  Olay  remained  in  private  life,  declining  a  perate,  and  persuasive  letter,  urging  them  to 
reelection  to  the  senate  on  the  retirement  of  embody  in  their  reformed  charter  of  govem- 
€kvv.  Morehead,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  ment  the  principle  of  gradual  emancipation, 
family,  his  neighbors,  and  his  farm,  but  once  or  They  overruled  this  suggestion  by  a  vety  decl- 
twioe  visiting  New  Orleans  in  winter,  where  he  ded  vote,  as  they  had  done  half  a  century  be- 
effectively  addressed  a  meeting  called  to  extend  fore. — Mr.  Clay  was  once  more  chosen  on  the 
relief  to  the  sufferers  by  the  great  famine  in  Ire-  assembling  of  the  new  Kentucky  legislature,  in 
land,  and  speaking  once  at  Lexington  in  con-  Dec.  1848,  to  a  seat  in  the  United  Btatee  senate, 
demnation  of  the  war  against  Mexico.  In  that  for  a  full  term  of  6  years  from  the  4th  of 
war,  his  son  and  namesake,  Henry  Olay,  jr.,  March  ensuing.  He  took  his  seat  accordingly, 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  Deo.  8,  1849,  48  years  subsequently  to  his  first 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  "  My  life  has  appearance  in  that  body.  On  Jan.  29, 1850,  Mr. 
been  full  of  domestic  aJfflictions,  but  this  last  is  Clay  rose  in  the  senate  to  introduce  and  corn- 
one  of  the  severest  of  them,^'  he  wrote  to  a  friend  mend  his  proposition  for  "  an  amicable  arrange- 
soon  afterward.  Always  a  Christian  in  faith  and  ment  of  all  questions  in  controversy  between 
hope,  he  united  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  the  free  and  the  slave  states  growing  out  of  the 
church  in  Lexington,  June  25, 1847.  He  was  at  subject  of  slavery.^'  On  account  of  the  histori- 
Washington  on  business  in  the  supreme  court  cal  importance  of  these  propositions  we  give 
the  following  winter,  and  made  a  speech  at  the  them  in  full ;  they  were  as  follows : 

meeting  of  tiie  colonization  society,  over  which  **  l.  Bnohed,  That  CaUfomiA,  with  mutable  bmmdarlei, 

he  presided.    Invited  -to  dine  with  the  presi-  ??.?i^?PS}.*'n„<n?l'*i'J{&&}l^                wieorth. 

j»^  r  "u*^       Tax-        X     -ir       T»  «_          •    J  ^  v  Btateaof  thU  union,  withoat  the  ImpoeiUon  by  eotun<em<4 

dent,  niS  SAlUtatlon  to  Mrs.  Polk  remmded  niS  any  restriction  (condition)  in  respect  to  the  introdiiction  or 

admirers  of  the  Harry  Olay  of  other  days;     "  I  ©xcioaion  of  slavery  within  those  boundaries. 

never  heard  any  body  complain  of  y^r  adminis-  on?^? tTMkfcbJ^JSSiut:;  taU^T^^.JS^':: 

tratlOn,  madam.^'  he  archly  observed,  "  though  I  qalred  by  the  United  states  from  the  republic  of  If  ezlco»  it 

haveoccasionally heard «o»wcomplaint  of  thatof  }li^?!!S!'5t£^^°«?.1?.!^«PJ^^^ 

,      ,       JUT        »r  He%*r%  1.    J T         a     •        a    a  introduction  lutOf  or  exclusion  from,  any  part  of  aala  tetri- 

your  nusband."  June  7, 1848,  had  been  designated  tory ;  and  that  appropriate  territorUU  govemmenta  ought  to 

as  the  time,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place,  for  the  ^  established  br  congrws  in  all  of  said  territory  not  aadgD- 

^^w4.  ....u:<.\..4.:^^^i   ^^.^^  A*         >.     I'     •           J.  ed  as  (within)  the  boundaries  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  Cali- 

next  whig  national  convention,  prehminary  to  fomia.  without  the  adopUon  of  any  restriction  oi^MNtitiiw 

which  the  whigs  of  New  York  city  held  a  mass  <n  the  subject  of  slavery. 

meeting  in  Oa«tle  Garden,  to  express  their  devo-  T^ifSSfj^J^.tefS.'SStS.?  JSiiSyi 

tion  to  Mr.  t>iay.     In  the  national  convention,  one  leafipneflrom  its  mouth,  and  running  up  that  river  to  the 


iriuu  Mj  jn.r.  yjiay,     xu  uie  luuaiuu  ooaveuaou,  one  league  xrom  its  moutn,  ana  running  up  tbat  river 

the  Ist  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  president  re-  »o»»^«"»  M^e  of  New  Mexico,  thence  'rtui  jjat  line 

ix^j    ^ «  11  «       r%  rw     t         rrt     t  wardly,  and  SO  Continuing  in  the  same  direetlon  to  the  line 

suited    as   lOllOWS  :  for   Uen.    Zachary  Taylor,  established  between  the  united  BUtes  and  Spain,  excluding 

111 ;    Henry   Clay,   97 ;    "Winfield  Scott   49  ;  wy  portion  of  New  Mexico,  whether  lying  on  the       ' 

~ -•^»    _  -»     --    —  -»_  -   »  west  of  said  river. 


Clay's  to  86,  the  ultimate  result  could  not  be  on  foreign  imports  were pledgedly  the  said  state  to  its cred* 

doubted.    The  convention  adjourned  over  that  ***'"•  "®*  exceeding  the  sum  of  | ,  in  eoneidemtioa 

night,  and  next  morning  Gen/laylor  was  nomi-  2L,^^?hi?tbjSit'*l^.''ilf  JSLd^nlTThSSSi 

nated  on  the  4th  ballot,  receiving  171  votes  to  thenceforward  become  payable  to  the  United  States;  ud 

82  for  CIav    BS  for  Rn^ff  nnrl   ^A.  fnr  WA^afAr  ^P^^  '^^  condition  also  that  the  said  state  of  Texas  whaO^ 

vni    y^l'  If  OOOll,  ana  14  lor  WeOSter.  ^    ^^^  g^i^^ju  and  authenUc  public  act  of  her  li^lal^nm^ 

Jlillara  i«lllmore,  of  Kew  York,  was  nominated  or  of  a  convention,  relinquish  to  the   United  atatca  any 

for  vice-president    Gen.  Taylor  was  elected,  <^?  ^^i^J  "^*^*°  W  ?•'*  <>'?•';  P^fe.  v  , 

^^^^im^^^  *.y  ^  ^  i.         t  r\         •T**  1  S>  -nMototfa,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  alsTerr  in 

receivmg  the  votes  of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  whuS  that  institution  eoaU^M 

Florida,  which  probably  could  not  have  been  ^  «>^^>t  ^^  ^«  b^*^  of  Haryiand,  without  the  consent  of 

carried  for  Mr  Clav      H«  rer^ived  aIao  tha  vote  *^  ■**^'  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  dlstrkt« 

CBrneuiormr.  yiay.     lie  receivea  aiSOinevoce  ^^  without  just  compensation  to  the  ownera  of  alaTc* 

of  Pennsylvania,  which  Mr.  Clay  might  have  within  the  district 

lost ;  but  he  lost  the  vote  of  Ohio,  which  Mr.       " i.  ^TT^I^  ''?•*,  **i*'  •^^">*  to  prohibit  wittin 

rv\  ij  1.1.11.  -j'         1.      r^  the  district  the  Blare  trade,  in  slaves  broui^t  into  it  from 

Ulay  WOUia  probaDly  nave  cameo,  aa  ho  had  statea  or  pUMes  beyond  the  Umlta  of  the  dlstclet»  either  te 
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vooation  or  disgniae  bi  all  bis  acts  was  his  tween  Lord  Baltimore,  fhe  propdetar7,  and 
master-key  to  the  popular  heart;  for  while  the  Virginia,  the  priyy  oouicil  left  the  parties  to 
people  will  forgave  the  errors  of  a  bold  and  the  course  of  law.  Olajbome  oontinned  to  daim 
open  nature,  he  sins  past  forgiveness  who  delib-  Kent  island  and  to  repudiate  the  Joriadiotion 
eratelj  deceiyes  them.  Hence  Mr.  Clay,  though  of  the  infant  Maryknd;  and  at  ien^Lord 
dlen  defeated  in  his  measures  of  poHoy,  always  Baltimore  gave  orders  for  his  arrest.  Exciting 
secured  the  reject  of  bis  opponent&without  the  Jealousy  of  the  natives  against  the  new- 
losing  the  confidence  of  bis  friends.  He  never  comers,  and  infdsinghis  own  spirit  of  oppoeiti<m 
^paltered  in  a  double  sense.'  The  country  was  into  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  island,  an  engage* 
never  in  doubt  as  to  his  opinions  or  bis  pur-  ment  took  place  (Apnl  28,  1685)  between  a 
poses.  In  all  the  contests  of  his  time,  his  poai-  small  armed  vessel,  cruising  under  his  anapioes, 
tion  on  great  public  questions  was  clear  as  the  and  two  vessels  sent  out  by  the  Marylandera. 
sun  in  a  doumess  sky.  Sir,  standing  by  the  Oneof  the  Marylandera  being  killed,  GfAybome, 
grave  of  this  great  man,  how  contemptible  although  not  arrested,  was  indicted  and  found 
does  appear  l^e  mere  legerdemain  of  politics  I  guilty  of  murder,  piracy,  and  sedition— oon- 
What  a  reproach  is  his  life  on  that  fiilse  policy  structive  crimes  inferred  from  his  determined 
which  would  trifle  with  a  great  and  upright  opposition  and  obstinate  insubordination.  He 
people  1  If  I  were  to  write  his  epitaph,  I  would  took  refoge  in  the  more  settled  part  of  Virginia, 
inscribe  as  the  highest  eulogy  on  the  stone  and  his  estate  on  Kent  island  was  sei£&  by 
which  shall  mark  his  resting-place :  '  Here  lies  a  the  Maryland  authorities  as  forfeited.  To  con- 
man  who  was  in  the  nubUc  service  for  50  years,  firm  the  charges  i^inst  him,  the  Indian  king  of 
and  never  attemptea  to  deceive  his  country-  Fatuzent  was  examined  relative  to  Claybome^s 
men.' " — Mr.  Olay  married  in  April,  1799,  Lu-  intrigues.  Sir  John  Harvey,  governor  of  Yir- 
cretia,  daughter  of  Col.  Hart  of  Lexington,  with  ginia,  refosing  to  surrender  Olaybome  to  the 
whom  he  lived  happily  more  than  68  years.  Maryland  commissioners,  he  went  over  to  Eng- 
She  still  (Dec.  1858)  survives,  living  at  Ash-  land,  accompanied  by  witnesses,  to  have  the 
land  with  her  son  James  B.  Olay.  To  Henry  matter  investigated.  He  presented  to  Ghsrlee 
and  Lucretia  Hart  Clay  were  bom  11  children,  I.  a  petition  setting  forth  his  grievances;  and 
6daughters.of  whom  uie  last  (Mrs.  Ann  Brown  in  1688  the  king  severely  reprinumded  Lord 
Erwin)  died  in  New  Orleans  in  1885,  and  5  Baltimore  for  having,  in  violati<&  of  his  roxsl 
sons,  of  whom  Henry  Olay,  jr.  (born  1811),  commands,  dispossessed  Olavbome  of  his  right- 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Yista,  is  the  only  ful  possessions  in  Kent  islimd  and  slain  aev- 
one  known  to  us  to  have  deceased.  James  B.  oral  persons  inhabiting  there.  Nevertheless, 
(bom  1817)  now  represents  his  father's  old  in  the  ensuing  year  uie  lords  commisnoners 
district  in  congress.  Thomas  H.  (born  1803)  is  of  plantations,  with  Archbishop  laud  at  their 
afarmer  near  Lexington.  JohnM.  (bom  1821)  head,  made  a  decision  absolutely  in  favor  of 
is  a  lawyer  in  Kentucky.  The  eldest,  Theo-  Lord  Baltimore.  Olaybome,  despairing  of  pres- 
dore  Wythe  (bom  1802),  lost  his  reason  early  in  ent  redress,  awaited  the  future  opportuni^  of 
lifs,  through  a  casualty. — ^The  speeches  and  retaliation  and  revenge.  In  1645,  taking  ad- 
writinffs  of  Mr.  Olay  have  been  published  in  vantage  of  the  distractions  of  the  mo^er  oonn- 
several  coUections,  but  the  most  complete  edi-  try  and  of  Maryland,  at  the  head  of  a  body  dT 
tion,  with  a  biography,  is  by  the  Bev.  Oalvin  resolute  insurgents  he  expelled  Leonard  Gal- 
Oolton  (6  vols.,  New  York,  1857).  vert,  deputy  govemor,  and  seized  the  reins  of 

OLAYBORNE,  William,  an  early  Virginia  his  diminutive  government  In  the  following 
oolonist,  and  a  member  of  the  council  and  secre-  year  Oalvert,  who  in  his  turn  had  fled  to  Yir- 
tary  of  state  **  of  this  kingdom,^'  as  the  ancient  ginia,  was  reinstated,  yet  Olaybome  emerged 
dominion  was  then  staled.  In  1627  the  gov-  from  this  singular  contest  with  impunity.  In 
eraorofVirginia  gave  him  authority  to  discover  1651  he  was  appointed  by  the  Enguah  conndl 
the  head  of  Ohesapeake  bay,  or  any  part  of  Yir-    of  state  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduo- 

Snia  from  lat.  84°  to  41°  i^.  In  1681  King  tion  of  Yirginia  to  obedience  to  the  oommcNi- 
harles  granted  him  a  license  to  make  discov-  wealth  of  England.  The  artides  of  capitulation 
eries  and  trade.  He  established  a  trading  post  were  subscribed  by  Richard  Bennett,  Willisai 
on  Kent  island  in  the  Ohesapeake  bay,  not  fax  Olaybome,  and  Edmund  Ourtis,  in  behalf  of  the 
from  the  present  capital  of  Maryland,  Annapolis,  parliament.  Bennett  (a  rouncLhead)  and  Olay- 
A  burgess  was  returned  from  that  island  to  the  borne,  now  embarking  in  the  Guinea  fiig^ite, 
Yirj^ia  assembly,  and  a  warehouse  was  estab-  reduced  Maryland  also  under  the  government 
hshed  there  by  law.  On  Feb.  24, 1684,  Leon-  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  Shortly 
ard  Oalvert  arrived  in  Yirginia  at  the  head  of  after,  Bennett  was  made  govemor  of  Yirginia, 
a  company  of  Roman  OathoHcs,  sent  out  by  and  Olaybome  secretary  of  state.  The  latter. 
Lord  Baltimore  to  settle  a  colony  in  Maryland,  together  with  Oapt  Hemy  Fleet,  was  about 
Olaybome,  looking  upon  this  proceeding  as  an  this  time  authorized  to  make  discoveriea  to  the 
encroachment  upon  his  possessions,  and  upon  south  and  west.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
the  territorial  rights  of  Yirginia,  gave  the  lone  parliament  by  Oromwell,  the  Maryland 
strangers  alarming  accounts  of  the  hostile  spirit  authorities,  violating  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
which  they  would  have  to  encounter  in  the  ment  with  Bennett  and  Olaybome,  who  dsixned 
Maryland  Indiana.    A  dispute  soon  arising  be-    to  act  under  the  authori^  of  the  protector. 
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eqnivooation  rested  upon  a  witness,  he  waa  iilarity  in  his  own  state  than  Ifr.  Claytoii. 

sore  to  extract  fix>m  him  the  troth  and  the  Always  aooessible  to  the  hnmblest  as  wdl  aa 

whole  tmth.    With  jnries  he  had  great  power,  the  highest,  he  seoored  for  himself  a  degree  of 

His  fine  personal  appearance,  ease  and  familiarity  affectionate  regard,  which  his  genisl  dis^>riti<ni 

of  address,  oopionsness  of  langoage,  and  rare  and  unlimited  conversational  powers  were  well 

powers  of  illustration,  aided  hy  a  thorough  calculated  to  establish.     Notwithstanding  his 

knowledge  of  his  case  and  of  the  feelings  which  decided  political  attachments  and  ardent  ad- 

inflaence  the  judgment  of  men,  insured  him  the  yocacy  of  the  doctrines  which  he  espoused, 

victory  in  all  cases  where  the  subject  of  the  con-  his  frankness  of  manner  and  evident  sincerity, 

test  called  those  controlling  qualities  into  ftOl  joined  to  an  undisputed  love  of  oountsy  and 

exercise.    In  Jan.  1887,  he  was  appointed  to  of  republican  institutions,  challenged  the  re- 

the  chief  justiceship  of  Delaware,  but  resigned  spectof  his  opponents ;  and  when  he  died  none 

that  office  after  having  held  it  8  years.    Trom  were  more  i^ady  than  they  to  show  the  e&- 

none  of  his  decisions  on  the  drcuit  was  a  writ  of  timate  in  which  they  re^^irded  his  abilities 

error  ever  taken.    They,  and  those  in  the  court  and  his  patriotism.    In  1822,  Mr.  Clayton  waa 

of  appeals,  are  to  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  of  Har-  married  to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Fisher 

riogton^s  *^  Reports."    At  the  close  of  that  book  of  Delaware,  who  died  after  the  birth  of  their 

is  a  decision  made  by  him  in  the  court  of  general  second  son.    This  affliction  became  interwoven 

sessions,  in  the  case  of  an  indictment  for  bias-  with  his  whole  existence,  and  he  never  married 

phemy,  in  which  the  law  upon  that  subject  is  again.    The  sons  both  died  soon  after  they  at- 

thoroughly  discussed  and  settied.    In  1881,  he  tained  manhood.  Always  imbued  with  a  strong 

was  elected  by  the  voters  of  Kent  co.  to  the  religious  faith,  Mr.  Clayton  devoted  a  great  part 

convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state,  of  tiie  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  <^  the 

and  W88  a  most  active  and  influential  member  Bible,  and  of  orthodox  religious  works.    In  his 

of  that  body.    A  member  of  what  was  then  last  illness  he  was  received  into  the  Presbyte- 

the  Adams  and  afterward  the  whig  party,  he  rian  church,  and  died  in  the  full  hope  of  the 

was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  B.  senate  in  Christian. 

1829 ;  was  reelected  in  1866 ;  resigned  in  1887 ;  CLAYTON,  Joshua,  an  American  phyadan, 

was  again  elected  in  1845 ;  resigned  in  1849,  to  who,  when  Peruvian  bark  became  scarce  during 

take  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ;  was  again  elected  the  revolutionary  war,  successftiUy  substituted 

in  1851,  and  coQtinued  in  the  office  until  his  for  it  in  his  practice  a  mixture  composed  of 

death.    The  first  resignation  was  occasioned  by  poplar  and  the  Dark  of  the  root  of  the  dogwood 

his  acceptance  from  the  governor  of  the  office  in  nearly  equal  parts,  and  half  the  quantity  of 

of  chief  Justice ;  the  last  by  becoming  secretary  the  interior  bark  of  the  white  oak.    Dr.  Clay- 

of  state  under  the  administration  of  President  ton  officiated  as  president  of  Delaware  for  serer- 

Taylor.    Soon  after  he  entered  the  senate,  the  al  years  (1789-^98\  as  governor  (1798~'96X  and 

famous  debate  on  Foot's  resolution  occurred;  and  was  a  member  or  the  U.  S.  senate  at  the  time 

although  the  youngest  man  in  the  chamber,  he  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1799.        v 

made  a  speeds  which  secured  for  its  author  a  CLAYTON,  Robkbt,  an  Irish  divine,  succes- 

?laoe  among  the  leading  members  of  that  body,  rively  bishop  of  Eillala,  Cork,  and  Clogher, 

'o  the  French  spoliations  (question  he  also  gave  born  in  Dublin  in  1695,  died  at  Closer  in 

his  attention,  and  made  an  impressive  argument  1758.    He  was  a  Unitarian  in  principle,  and 

in  favor  of  paying  the  claims.    One  of  his  most  frequentiy  moved  in  the  Irish  house  of  lords  for 

remarkable  efforts  was  a  speech  delivered  in  the  rejection  of  the  Nicene  and  Athanasnua 

1855,  against  the  message  of  President  Pierce  creeds  from  the  '^Book  of  Common  Prayer.^* 

vetoing  the  act  ceding  public  lands  for  an  insane  CLAZOMENiE,  now  Kslismak,  one  of  the 

asylum,  commonly  known  as  Miss  Dix^s  bUL  12  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy  (Dode- 

During  his  career  as  the  chief  minister  of  state,  capolis),  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  bay  of  Smyrna, 

he  negotiated  the  celebrated  treaty  of  1850,  originally  built  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the 

with  England,  commonly  caUed  the  Clayton-  Ionian  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  20  miles 

Bulwer  treaty,  a  convention  which  its  friends  8.  W.  of  Smyrna,  but  subsequenty  transplanted 

have  ever  regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  from  fear  of  the  Persians  to  an  island  of  Uie  bay, 

era  in  diplomacy,  and  memorable  also  for  the  de-  which  Alexander  the  Great  afterward  connect- 

bate  in  relation  to  its  interpretation  during  the  ed  with  the  continent  by  a  pier,  remains  of 

session  of  1851,  in  which  Mr.  Clayton  vindicated  which  are  still  visible.  Clazomensa  was  founded 

Taylor's  administration,  and  his  own  character  by  the  Colophonians,  but  its  inhabitants  were 

as  a  statesman,  fi-om  the  assaults  made  upon  not  exdusivelv  lonians.    During  the  Pelopon- 

•hem,  and  elaborately  and  powerfhUy  set  forth  nesian  war  it  belonged  to  the  Athenian  league, 

his  views  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  treaty,  revolted,  and  returned  to  its  alle^anoe.    An- 

— ^From  the  year  1844,  Mr.  Clayton  turned  his  axagoras  was  born  here  about  600  B.  C. 

attention  to  tiie  subject  of  agriculture,  and  be-  CLEANTHES,  a  Greek  Stoic  philosMihcT, 

came  a  farmer  upon  a  tract  of  land  near  New  bom  at  Assus,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  800  B.  C^ 

Castle,  which  in  a  very  few  years  he  made  died  in  Athens  about  220.    He  followed  the 

one  of  the  most  productive  estates  in  that  profession  of  an  athlete,  till  fleeing  from  a  dvil 

rich  county.    No  public  man  of  modem  Amer-  commotion  he  arrived  in  Athens.    Possessor  of 

ican  times  has  enjoyed  a  g^reater  personal  pop-  only  4  drachmas,  he  supported  himadf  as  a 
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from  its  inftnoy,  he  iutraeted  erery  daas  fhe  better  adaptod  to  tiie  oliee-rooiii,  sad  lie 

that  baa  gradiiAted  from  it,  and  by  hia  learned  exemplified  and  required  in  atndentathe  ntmoet 

labors  in  science  and  hia  enthnnaam  in  teach-  exactitade  of  thought  and  habit.    He  aoooni- 

ing  he  contributed  largely  to  its  growth  and  panied  hia  chemical  lectures  irith  numerona 

eminence.    He  deroted  himself  especially  to  iUustratiTe  experiments,  the  most  complicated 

the  department  of  mineralogy,  then  almost  a  and  precarious  of  which  were  uniformly  in  hia 

new  atady  in  this  oonnlay,  and  with  knapsack  hands  successful.    The  large  mineralogical  ool- 

and  hammer  traversed  the  surrounding  country  lections  under  his  care  were  modela  of  precnse 

aa  far  aa  the  White  mountaina  in  prosecution  arrangement^  and  were  oopiously  catalogned. 

of  his  researches.    The  mineralogical  coUeo-  In  striking  contrast  with  the  military  strict* 

tiona  in  tiie  cabinets  of  the  college,  of  which  a  ness  of  his  scholastic  character,  were  hb  single 

European  collection  had  been  the  nucleus,  were  and  free  manners,  hia  good  humor,  oonrtesy, 

thua  rendered  by  him  very  complete  in  natiye  and  readiness  to  communicate  informatioii,  m 

specimens,  and  he  continued  to  increase  them  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  amid  the  flowera  and  Tinea 

variety  and  value  by  interchanging  specimens  of  his  garden,  the  shells  and  minerals  of  hia 

with  men  ofsciencein  different  parts  of  the  world,  cabinets,  in  his  study,  or  occasionally  in  tlie 

He  contributed  several  papers  to  the  ioumal  of  social  circle.    It  is  a  rare  inatanoe  of  rego- 

the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  larity  that  during  67  years  he  never  missed  a 

and  in  1816  published  his  '*  IGneralogy  and  meal,  and  that  during  the  58  yeara  of  his  oon- 

Geology,"  in  2  vols.,  a  work  which  earned  for  nection  wiUi  Bowdoin  college  he  £siled  on  his 

him  the  name  of  t^e  father  of  American  min-  own  account  of  attending  only  8  recitationa  or 

«ralogy,  and  did  mudi  to  aasociate  this  countrv  lectures.    During  the  latter  period  he  kept  a 

with  the  scientifio  labors  of  older  nations.    It  meteorological  journal,  noting  the  weather  at 

waa  upon  tiie  general  system  of  Brongniart  and  8  different  hours  every  day.    Three  weeks  be- 

Hady,  and  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  mir  fore  his  death  his  feeble  health  obliged  him, 

nute  accuracy  of  ita  descriptions,  and  by  the  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  change  his  re> 

original  information  which  it  gave  of  the  new  citation  from  the  earlier  hour  which  had  becm 

localities  of  minerala.    The  correspondence  of  usual  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.    Unable  to  oondoet  hia 

Pr^.  Qeaveland  waa  now  solicited  by  the  most  recitation  on  the  preceding  day,  he  waa  yet  on 

eminent  scientifio  men,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  morning  of  his  death  purposing  to  attend 

Sir  David  Brewster,  Ouvier,  Brongniart,  ana  it^  when  at  about  8  o^dookhe  aied  in  a  moment 

Hady,  and  he  received  diplomaa  of  member-  of  affection  of  the  heart.    On  the  day  of  bis 

ship  from  16  of  the  principal  literary  and  scien-  fbneral  the  stores  in  the  village  were  dosed, 

tific  societies  in  Europe.    Professorships  were  the  college  buildinffs  and  many  private  res- 

also  tendered  to  him  at  different  times  by  Har-  deuces  were  draped  with  mourning,  and  the 

vard,  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  and  other  collegea  college   government,  students,   many  alumni 

in  the  United  States.    A  aecond  and  much  en-  from  neighboring  towns  and  dties,  citixensi  and 

larged  edition  of  his  *^  Mineralogy"  appeared  in  firemen  joined  his  family  in  following  hia  re- 

1828,  which  had  a  wide  circulation  both  at  home  mains  to  the  church  and  to  the  burial  ground, 

and  abroad,  and  increased  the  public  interest  OLEEF,  Jan  vav,  a  Flemiah  painter,  bora 

and  stimulated  various  researches  in  the  miner-  at  Yenloo  in  1646,  died  in  Ghent  in  1716.    His 

alogy  of  this  country.    At  this  period  he  waa  works  are  to  be  found  in  many  ohnrc^ea  of 

fumoua  in  tiie  village  of  Brunswick  as  com-  Flanders  and  Brabant.    In  Ghent,  wha«  they 

mander  of  a  fire  company,  an  ofSce  which  he  are  very  numerous,  there  ia  a  fine  picture  by 

hdd  for  more  than  20  years,  and  in  which  him  in  the  convent  of  the  Black  Nuna,  repre- 

he  was  noted  for  his  punctuality,  his  intrepid  senting  a  sister  of  the  order  succoring  persona 

management  of  the  hose  pipe,  and  the  strict  stricken  with  the  plague, 

disdpune  which  he  enforoecL    During  the  in-  GLEEF,  or  Olbvs,  Joost  yak,  a  Ilemid& 

terregnum  about  1881  he  was  acting  president  painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  about  1480,  died  in 

of  the  college,  and  in  1889,  upon  the  resignaticm  1529.    He  went  to  England  in  the  time  of 

of  Plres.  Allen,  the  presidency  was  offered  to  Philip  and  ICary,  and  was  introduoed  at  oouit^ 

him,  whidi  he  dedined ;  and  from  that  time  but  left  in  disgust  upon  finding  that  the  works 

hia  efforta  were  chiefly  as  teacher  and  lee-  of  Titian  were  preferred  to  his  own.    Hia  coii- 

tnrer  before  tiie  classes  of  the  college  and  of  eeit  and  ecoentridtiea  bordered  on  inaanity, 

the  medical  school  connected  with  it     He,  and  he  went  by  the  name  of  "^  The  FooL'*    He 

however,  expended  much  labor  in  preparing  was,  nevertheless,  an  artist  of  merit,  and  haa 

the  louff-promised  third  edition  of  hia  ^^Min-  left  some  flne  pictures  in  Flanders  and  Hollaod, 

eralogy,''  only  a  portion  of  which  waa  oomplet-  among  whidi  one  at  Amsterdam,  repreaeating 

ed  at  his  death.    His  genial  enthusiaam  in  sd-  Bacchus  with  gray  hair  and  a  youthnil  ftkoe,  la 

entific  pursuits,  his  dearness  of  perc^tion,  and  worthy  of  note. 

severe  ofSdal  fidelity  obtained  for  him  remark-  CLEF,  or  Ourr,  in  musio,  a  character  pre- 

able  success  and  popularity  as  an  instructor,  fixed  to  some  one  of  the  lines  .of  the  staff  to 

His  mind,  less  inclined  perhaps  to  the  higher  show  the  key  in  which  the  piece  of  mude  be- 

generaliaadons  and  deeper  intuitions  of  science  gins.    The  word  means  literally  a  k^,  beoaoae, 

tiian  to  the  orderiy  arrangement  of  facts  and  by  showinj^  where  one  of  the  letters  stands  upon 

dear  enunciation  of  certain  laws,  was  thereby  the  sta£^  it  indicatea  the  position  of  the  rest 
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CLEMENT,  the  name  of  14  biflhope  of  Borne  He  was  suoceeBiyely  a  soldier,  jnrisoonsQlty 
or  popes,  and  of  8  antipopes.  I.  Clkmxmt  of  retarj  of  the  kiDg  of  France,  biahop  of  Pay, 
Rome,  or  Olbmsisb  RokalNvs,  one  of  the  apoBtolic  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  cardinal  bishop  of  Sa- 
fathers,  bom  about  A.  D.  80,  died  in  100.  He  bina,  and  legate  to  England;  and  he  maintained 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Olement  mentioned  hj  St.  his  simple  and  disinterested  character  upon  tlie 
Paul  (Phil.  iv.  8)  as  one  of  his  fellow  workers,  pontifi<»d  throne.  He  signed  tiie  pngmatic 
and  was,  according  to  Oatholic  tradition,  bap-  sanction,  which  ended  the  difEerenoes  between 
tized  by  St.  Peter,  and  ordained  bishop  of  Borne  the  courts  of  France  and  Borne,  and  in  1267  re- 
by  different  accounts  in  67  or  91.  He  escaped  jeoted  the  reformation  of  the  cfdendv  proposed 
the  persecution  of  Domitian,  and  died  in  the  by  Boger  Bacon ;  but  his  reign  was  chiefly  oe- 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Triyan,  an  uncertain  oupied  with  the  afSairs  of  Naples,  and  he  aided 
report  being  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  Euz-  Oharles  of  Ai\jon  in  effecting  the  conquest  of 
ino  sea  whUe  in  exile  on  the  Tauric  Ohersone-  that  kingdom  and  the  death  of  Manfred  and 
BUS.  He  is  accounted  a  saint  and  martyr  in  Oonradin,  the  heirs  of  the  Swabian  dynasty. 
the  Boman  calendar,  his  festival  being  Nor.  28.  Many  of  his  letters  have  been  presMTod.  V. 
His  learning  caused  a  large  proportion  of  the  Bkbtbaitd  db  Gk>TH,  the  first  of  the  popes  of 
ecdesiasticfd  writings  of  his  time  to  be  after-  Avignon,  bom  at  Uzeste  about  1264,  dM.  April 
ward  attributed  to  him.  Among  these  are  one  20,  1814.  He  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
epistle,  and  a  fragment  of  a  second,  to  the  Bordeaux  in  1800 ;  was  elected  pope  at  Perugia, 
church  in  Oorinth ;  two  epistles,  preserved  by  June  16, 1806  ;  transferred  the  papal  reaidence 
the  Syriac  churches,  exalting  the  merits  of  ce-  from  Borne  to  Avignon  in  1809 ;  was  favorable 
libacy ;  the  two  collections  of  apostolical  canons  to  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  to  whom  he  was 
and  constitutions;  and  the  Clementines,  a  nar-  chiefly  indebted  for  his  election ;  annulled  the 
rative  of  his  life  and  of  his  connection  and  bulls  which  had  been  published  against  thai 
journeys  with  St.  Peter,  embracing  homilies,  prince  by  Boniface  YIIL ;  and  concerted  with 
reeognitioneij  and  an  epitome.  The  genuine-  Philip  the  destruction  of  the  order  of  tem- 
ness  of  only  the  first  epistie  to  the  Oorinthians  plars,  who  were  condemned  by  the  ooancQ  of 
has  been  generally  admitted.  This  contains  an  Yienne  in  1811  and  by  a  bull  in  the  following 
exhortation  to  unity,  interwoven  with  examples  year.  The  grand  master  and  other  dignitaries 
and  general  maxims,  was  often  read  at  public  of  the  order  were  burned  in  1814.  He  pub- 
worship  in  the  first  centuries,  and  is  an  inter-  lished  the  CtnutitutianeB  Clementinm^  which 
esting  memorisi  of  the  primitive  church.  The  form  a  part  of  the  canon  law.  VI.  Pisrbk 
best  edition  is  that  of  Muralt,  Zurich,  1848.  II.  Booeb,  a  native  of  Limousin,  died  at  Arignon, 
SuiDOEB,  of  Saxon  birtii,  died  at  Pesaro,  Oct  9,  Dec.  1,  1852.  He  was  a  Benedictine,  arch- 
1047.  He  was  bishop  of  Bamberg  and  chancel-  bishop  of  Bouen,  and  cardinal,  and  was  elected 
lor  of  King  Henry  III.,  by  whose  i^uence  he  was  pope  May  7, 1842.  He  had  a  controversy  with 
elected  at  the  council  of  Sutri,  Dec.  24^  1046,  £dward  UI.  of  England  concerning  benefices,  of 
to  succeed  Gregory  VI.  in  the  papal  see.  He  which  the  king  wished  to  dispose  as  abeolate  mas- 
crowned  Henry  HI.  emperor,  held  a  council  for  ter.  He  changed  the  period  for  the  return  of 
tiie  abolition  of  simony,  and  died,  it  is  believed,  the  jubilee  from  100  to  50  years.  He  remained 
by  poison  administered  by  embittered  Boman  at  Avignon  despite  the  urgent  invitations  of  the 
fiictions.  m.  Paolo  Soolabo,  of  Boman  birth,  Bomans,  who  sent  Petriurcb  and  the  tribune 
elected  pope  at  Pisa,  Deo.  19, 1187,  died  March  Biemd  to  solicit  his  return.  His  learning  and 
25,  1101.  His  earlier  offices  were  those  of  car-  eloquence  are  applauded  by  Petrarch,  and  his 
dinal-priest  and  afterward  of  bishop  of  Pales-  charity  was  exhibited  duri^  the  ravages  of  the 
trina.  He  first  labored  to  heal  the  dissensions  plague  in  ItaJy  in  1848.  Vll.  Giuuo  dx'  Mjs- 
which  for  many  years  had  existed  between  the  digi,  nephew  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
popes  and  the  Boman  people,  obliging  the  former  counn  of  Leo  X.,  bom  at  Florence,  died  Sept 
to  leave  the  city,  and  ratified  conditions  by  which  25, 1584^  Garefiolly  educated  by  his  nnde,  he 
he  was  enabled  to  make  his  entry  into  Bome,  became  successively  a  knight  of  Malta,  grand 
March  18, 1188,  amid  great  rejoicings.  He  after-  prior  of  Capua,  archbishop  of  Florence,  cardinal 
ward  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  and  chancellor  of  the  church,  and  pope  in  1528. 
who  nad  just  recaptured  Jerusalem  from  the  He  formed  the  holy  league  with  tne  Venetians 
successors  of  GU)dfirey.  (HL)*  Gttibsbt,  antipope,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England  against 
born  at  Parma,  created  oishop  of  Bavenna  by  fit-  Oharles  Y.,  whidi,  however,  only  drew  mislbr^ 
Tor  of  Henry  IV.,  elected  pope  by  a  council  held  tunes  upon  him.  Bome  was  besieged  and  pU- 
at  Brescia  in  1080,  died  at  Gtta  di  Oastello  in  laged  by  the  imperial  army  xmder  the  constable 
1100.  He  was  styled  the  pope  of  the  Germans;  Bourbon  in  1527,  and  the  pope  remained  a 
excommunicated  Gregory  YII. ;  remained  mas-  prisoner  for  7  months,  when  he  escaped  in  dis*^ 
ter  of  a  part  of  the  city  of  Bome  during  the  gmse.  In  1580  he  became  recondled  with  the 
pontificate  of  Victor  lU. ;  was  driven  from  the  emperor,  and  crowned  him  at  Bologna.  In  1588 
city  and  afterward  returned  to  it  under  Urban  he  metF^cisI.  atMarseiUes,  and  gave  his  niece, 
IL;  and  was  finally  expelled  in  1100  under  Pas^  Catharine  de' Medici,  in  marriage  to  the  fdtnn 
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philosophy,  became  saeoes^elj  direotor  of  the  the  Soriptares  and  to  specnlaiioiis  in  which  l3i« 

ooUege  of  St.  Bonaventoraat  Rome,  cardinal,  metaphysician   is  more   apparent    than   the 

and  councillor  of  Benedict  XTV.,  and  obtained  a  Christian.    Yet  by  his  comparison  of  Christian 

unanimons  election  to  the  pontifical  throne  at  a  with  Hellenio  ideas  he  exerted  an  important 

time  when  the  administration  of  its  affairs  waa  inflaence  upon  his  age  and  npon  the  develop- 

difficolt.   His  predecessor,  in  seeking  to  save  the  ment  of  Christian  pmlosophy.    His  8  principal 

Jesuits,  had  involved  himself  in  a  contest  with  works  are  a  hortatory  address  (npomftriioai)  to 

almost  all  Europe,  and  in  striving, to  maintain  the  Greeks,  on  the  vanity  of  heameniam  and 

eccledastical  immnnities  had  alienated  a  part  of  the  superiority  of  the  gospdL:  a  treatise  (Ilm- 

his  states  and  had  diminished  the  respect  of  civil  iayuyos)  on  the  moral  law  of  Onriatianity,  rather 

governments  for  the  holy  see.    Clement  XIY.  with  r^erenoe  to  the  details  of  life  tiian  to 

suppressed  the  reading  of  the  bull  In  OoBna  general  principles ;  and  a  discursive  collection 

J9mtnt,  which  had  hritated  the  Bourbon  courts,  (2rpa»fMirr&r).    containing   religious   Hioog^ts^ 

but  prudently  and  firmly  resisted  them  when  philosophical  maxims,  and  various  infonnation 

they  demanded  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  on  topics  of  antiquity.    Hie  best  complete  edi- 

Jesuits.    After  4  years  of  investigation  mto  tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  Potter,  in  Ore^ 

the  charges  brought  against  the  order,  and  and  Latin^  Oxford,  1716.    The  best  works  oon- 

when  Austria  united  with  the  other  Catholic  corning  his  life  and  doctrine  are  a  special  trea- 

powers  in  assailing  it,  he  at  length,  July  21,  tise  of  Neander  (Heidelberg,  1811) ;  Gnericke, 

1778,  granted  the  famous  brief  of  suppression,  Ik  Sehola  qua  Alex,  floruit  (Halle,  18S4-'25); 

I>omimts  ae  JSedemptor.    By  conciliating  the  Eylert,  Cl^.  von  Auxand.  aU  PkUoKpks  ^nd 

princesof  Europe,  he  recovered  Avignon,  Bene-  Dwhter  (Leiprac,  1832) ;  and  Bishop  Kaye's 

vento,  and  other  places  which  had  been  seized  '^Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Cle- 

by  Prance  and  Naples.    He  was  one  of  the  ment  of  Alexandria,"  London,  1885. 

most  indefatigable  and  sagacious  of  Boman  pen-  CLEMENT,  JAOQxns,  a  French  regidde,  bom 

tiffs,  and  was  admired  not  only  for  the  vigor  of  in  1567,  killed  in  1585.    On  Aug.  1, 1589,  he 

his  administration,  but  also  for  his  piety  and  sought  an  interview  with  Henry  III.  at  the 

learning,  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation,  the  palace  of  8t.  Cloud,  and  while  the  king  was 

splendor  of  his  receptions,  and  his  solicitude  for  reading  a  letter  which  C16ment  had  delivered 

the  fine  arts.    His  pretended  letters,  published  to  him,  he  stabbed  him  with  a  knife;  the  king 

by  Caraccioli,  are  deemed  unauthentic.     The  exclaimed:  "Oh I  the  wicked  monk!  He  has 

best  history  of  his  pontificate  is  that  by  Theiner,  killed  me.    Put  him  to  death,"  and  died  the 

Leipsic,  1868.  next  day.    C16ment  was  killed  on  the  spot 

CLEMEM*  OF  ALEXANDBIA  (TimB  Fla-  CLEMENTI,  Mttzio,  an  eminent  pianist,  bora 
vms  Clemssb  Alkxandmnus),  one  of  the  fa*  in  Rome  in  1752,  died  at  his  seat,  Evesham,  in 
thers  of  the  church,  born  probably  at  Athens  the  co.  of  Worcester.  En^^and,  March  10, 1^2. 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  of  our  era,  He  was  remarkable  lor  the  precodty  of  his  gen- 
died  at  Alexandria  about  220.  Early  devoted  ius,  and  went  at  an  early  age  to  England,  where 
to  the  studv  of  philosophy,  he  travelled  through  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  occasionally 
Greece  and  visited  Italy  and  Egypt  in  pursuit  making  excursions  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
of  knowledge.  He  was  a  proficient  in  the  Btoic  He  published  106  sonatas  and  other  piano-forte 
and  Platonic  philosophies,  and  had  also  listened  pieces,  several  symphonies  and  overtnrea,  ar- 
to  Christian  teachers,  when  through  the  influ-  rangements  of  some  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's 
eneeofPantffinus,  master  ofthe  Christian  school  works,  and  a  large  work  entitled  Oradusad 
at  Alexandria,  he  embraced  Christianity.  He  PamoMUfn,  on  the  art  of  piano-forte  playing, 
assisted  Pant»nus  till  the  persecution  under  CLEMENTINE,  among  the  Angustinisn 
Severus  in  202  obliged  bot^  to  flee  to  Palestine,  monks,  a  person  who,  in  accordance  with  a  boll 
He  visited  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  but  had  re-  of  Pope  Clement,  becomes  a  private  monk  after 
turned  to  Alexandria  prior  to  211,  when  he  having  beenOyears  a  superior, 
succeeded  to  the  mastership  of  the  school  He  CLEMENTINES,  the  name  by  which  part  of 
had  many  illustrious  pupils,  among  whom  was  what  constitutes  the  canon  law  of  the  Roman 
Origen.  He  is  distinguished  among  the  fathers  CathoHo  church  is  called.  Clement  Y.,  the  first 
of  the  church  by  his  large  acquaintance  with  of  the  popes  of  Boman  origin  who  redded  at 
and  sincere  admiration  of  the  ancient  Greek  Avignon,  made  a  collection  of  decretals,  which 
philosophy.  H^ike  Tertnllian  and  Athenago-  consisted  partly  of  the  decrees  of  the  genend 
ras,  who  saw  in  the  brilliant  systems  of  the  council  of  Vienne,  at  which  he  presided  in  1811, 
Greek  schools  only  an  inspiration  of  the  deviL  and  several  constitutions  which  he  himself 
he  esteemed  philosophy  a  divine  work,  and  published.  These  he  collected  in  7  books,  and 
philosophers  the  prophets  of  paganism,  whose  called  Clementines.  In  1817  his  successor,  John 
lessons  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ  ZXIL,  published  them  in  due  form, 
among  the  gentiles,  as  the  Mosaic  dispensation  CLEOBIS  Jlsd  BITON.  Bee  Brros  and 
had  prepared  it  among  the  Hebrews.    Adopt-  Cleobis. 

ing  no  one  of  the  philosophical  schools,  and  CLEOBULTJS,  one  of  the  7  sages  of  Greece, 

forming  no  connected  scheme  of  Christian  the-  a  native  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  and  the  son  of 

ology,  his  efforts  to  reconcile  philosophy  and  Evagoras,  lived  in  the  6th  century  B.  C,  studied 

rel%ion  tended  to  allegoricsl  interpretations  of  philosophy  in  Egypt,  was  remarkable  for  per- 
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at  Sphaoteria,  promifliDg  to  oqytare  or  day  the  among  whom  his  conqneBfeB  were  divided,  tat 

SpartaDfi  within  20  davs.    His  enemies  consoled  was  pat  to  death  by  ijitigonna.    Hie  4Ui  was 

themselyes  with  the  DeKef  that  he  would  fail,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  and  wife  of  ligranes. 

and  that  failure  would  ruin  him.    But  complete  The  5th  was  daughter  of  Antioehoa  fil.  of 

success  crowned  his  labors,  and  the  Spartans  Syria,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Y.,  and  mother  of 

were  forced  to  surrender,  an  incident  that  caused  Ptolemy  YL,  sumamed  in  irony,  from    the 

a  great  sensation  throughout  Greece.  Although  hatred  he  bore  her,  Philometor,  or  ^'  the  moth> 

the  merit  of  the  military  exploit  is  principaUy  er-lover."    The  6th  was  dan|^ter  of  Ptolemy 

due  to  Demosthenes,  the  Athenisn  general,  it  is  Philometor,  and  was  wife  of  8  and  mother  of 

undeniable  that  Cleon^s  arrival  on  the  scene  of  4  kings.    JBy   one  of  the   latter,  Antigonus 

operations  infused  new  spirit  into  the  asMulants,  YIIL,  being  detected  in  the  act  of  ofiering  him 

whose  numbers  were  oyenrhelming.    Hisinflu-  poison,  she  was  herself  compelled  to  swallow 

ence  confivned  by  this  exploit,  Cleon  was  yet  the  fatal  draught.    The  7th  wasUie  Cleopatra  of 

assailed  by  Aristophanes  in  '^  The  Knights,"  in  Ciesar,  of  Antony,  and  of  Shakespeare.    It  has 

which  bitter  comedy  he  appears  as  the  Paphla-  been  usual  to  speak  of  her  as  an  Egyptian,  as  if 

gonian  steward  of  Demos,  in  whom  the  Atheni-  she  had  been  of  the  ancient  copper^olored, 

ans  are  typified.    The  poet  was  obliged  to  per*  straight-haired  Coptic  race,  or  at  least  yellow, 

form  the  part  himself  as  no  one  else  could  be  with  the  glossy  raven  hair  of  the  modem  gypsy 

found  bold  enough  to  undertake  it,  and  showed  or  Zingaro ;  and  even  Tennyson,  who  is  scholar 

Cleon  as  the  most  odiousofmen,  as  rapacious,  cor-  as  weU  as  poet,  writes  of  her  in  his  ^  Dream 

rupt,  violent,  and  ignorant    This  play  obtained  of  Fair  Women,"  as  a  queen  with  awarthy 

the  first  prize.    Two  years  later  Aristophanes  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes.    But  nothing  can  be 

assailed  the  demagogue  in  '^  The  Wasps,"  where  more  erroneous.    Her  ancestors,  if  not  of  pure 

he  is  exhibited  as  the  patron  of  Judicial  villain-  Hellenic,  were  at  least  of  Macedonian  blood ; 

ies.    But  Cleon's  strange  career  was  now  draw-  and  it  may  be  remembered  that,  even  when 

ing  to  a  close.    Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hellenio  Greeks  denied  the  daim  of  the 

a  fine  army  that  was  ordered  to  operate  against  Macedonian  people  to  be  considered  Greeks, 

the  Spartan  Brasidas,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  the^  admitted  that  of   the  kings,  who  were 

at  Amphipolis,  falling  while  in  the  act  of  flying  entitled  to   contend   at  the  Olympic   games, 

from  the  field. — ^Tbe  character  of  Geon  has  Cleopatra,  therefore,  was  no  Egyptian,  but  a 

come  down  to  us  the  blackest  of  any  borne  by  pure  descendant  of  a  people  who  have  in  all 

a  GreelL    Thb  is  owins  to  the  attacks  of  the  ages  furnished  the  most  beautiful  wcmien  of  the 

greatest  satirist  and  of  the  greatest  historian  of  Caucasian  race.  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Holland, 

Athens,  Aristophanes  and  Thucydides.   But  the  a  most  intelligent  voyager  throughout  upper 

former  hated  him  for  the  reason  of  the  suit  in-  Greece,  that  the  most  beautiful  women  he  bad 

stituted  by  Cleon  on  account  of  the  ^'  Babylo-  seen  in  all  his  life  were  peasants  employed  in 

nians,"  and  the  historian,  because  of  the  part  breaking  stones  on  the  roads  through  the  moon- 

which  the  demagogue  had  in  bringing  about  his  tain  passes  of  Pindus,  on  the  confines  of  ancient 

banishment.   Mr.  Grote  has  labored,  with  great  Macedonia;  and  that  both  their  features  and 

skill  and  considerable  success,  to  effect  a  re-  their  forms  were  worthy  to  be  the  models  of  Phi- 

versal  of  the  old  Judgment  pronounced  against  dias  or  of  Apellos.    Cleopatra  was  the  daughter 

Cleon,  and  the  effect  of  his  arguments  is  show-  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  or  **  the  Piper,"  a  man  w1k\ 

ing  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  early  part  of  hia  reign,  displayed  wisdom, 

of  readers  and  students.  ability,  and  moderation,  but  fell  into  unpopular- 

CIxEOPATRA,  a  Greek  female  name,  signify-  ity  owing  to  his  dealings  with  the  Romans,  was 

ing  **  the  glory  of  her  country."  It  seems  first  to  deposed,  driven  into  exile,  and  restored  by  the 

have  been  borne  by  the  females  of  the  Macedo-  Romans  under  Pompey  the  Great,  and  afterward 

nian  royal  race,  by  whom  it  was  carried  into  the  became  odious  for  his  cruelty  and  vices.     He 

East,  where  it  became  an  habitual  royal  name  in  died  4  years  after  his  restoration,  about  61 B.  C, 

the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  dynasties.    There  were  leaving  his  kingdom  by  his  will  to  his  eldest 

no  less  than  7  women  of  tiiis  name  who  played  son,  Ptolemy  XII.,  whom  he  directed  to  marry 

a  considerable  part  in  mythology  or  history,  al-  his  eldest  surviving  daughter,  Cleopatra;  her 

though  the  notoriety  of  the  last  has  eclipsed  all  eldest  sister  Berenice,  who  had  occupied  the 

the  others.    The  1st  Cleopatra  was  a  mythical  throne  dnrinff  her  father's  depootion,  having 

personage  of  the  heroic  period,  daughter  of  Idas  been  slain  in  battie  on  his  restoration.    At  the 

and  Man>®a6a,  and  wife  of  the  mystic  Meleager.  age  of  17  she  married  her  brother  and  as- 

The  2d  was  wife  to  Philip  ofMacedon,  for  whom  Cended  the  throne;  but  as  they  were  both 

he  divorced  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexan-  minors,  and  as  their  father  had  bequeathed  them 

der  the  Great,  and  who,  after  the  murder  of  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  people,  Pompey  was 

Philip,  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  appointed  their  guardian.    It  has  been  hinted 

with  her  infant    The  8d  was  daughter  of  Philip  that  Cleopatra  commenced  her  course  of  aplen- 

and  Olympias,  sister  to  Alexander  of  Mace-  did  libertinism  by  becoming  the  mistress  of 

don,  and  wife  to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  her  uncle,  Pomney ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 

who  was  sUiin  in  Italy.    After  her  brother's  foundation  for  the  story;  nor  does  it  agree  with 

and  husband's  decease  she  was  sought  in  mar-  the  character  given  by  Cicero  to  that  man  of 

riage  by  Perdiooas  and  oUiera  of  the  generals  singular  contrasts,  whom  he  describes  as  kamir 
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told  in  the  immortal  veree  of  Shakespeare,  bottom.     As  the  liquid  gndnalljr  eaoaped,  its 

For  7  years  the  worthy  couple  oontinaed  a  life  height  in  the  yaae  markM  the  hour.    Glepej- 

of  profligacy,  caprice,  and  fancy,  interra^ted  draa  were  in  use  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemiccy 

only   by  campaigns  againat   the    Armeniana  and  a  great  improvement  in  them  was  made  by 

and  the  Parthians,  in  which  Antony  oast  off  Otesibias,amathematidAnof  Alezandxia^abont 

the  tiara  and  the  gown,  the  Inzury  and  the  186  B.  0.    In  his  instrmnent  the  water  was 

sloth  of  the  oriental  king,  to  pnt  on  the  coarse  made  to  drop  apon  wheels  which  wen  tliereby 

Boffum  and  the  doQted  shoe  and  the  heavy  tamed,  and  the  motion  was  communioated  to 

sword,  the  frngality,  tiie  natienoe,  and  the  fear-  a  small  statae,  which  gradoally  rose  and  pointed 

lessness  of  the  Bioman  legionary,  as  well  as  with  a  rod  toward  the  hours  marked  on  a  dia- 

the  skill  of  a  general.    His  Roman  veterans  gram.    Glepsjrdras  measured  the  time  allowed 

had  endured  much ;  but  when  they  saw  the  for  speakers  m  courts  of  justice,  and  they  are 

man  of  the  soldiers,  the  rude,  old,  roistering  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  Aristo- 

trooper  of  Cffisar,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  phanea,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 

eastern  queen,  disguised  as  Osiris  with  his  wife  and  Pl]ny,like  the  sands  of  the  hoar-glass  in  mod- 

ifiiis,  on  golden  titirones  erected  on  a  silver  dais,  em  literature.    Soon  after  the  decline  of  Bome 

exacting  worship  as  the  loathed  and  conquered  they  were  spread  throughout  Europe,  bat  their 

gods  of  Egypt,  and  dispensing  Boman  prov-  use  was  abandoned  after  the  invention  of  pendn* 

hices,  as  his  own  gift,  to  Persian  satraps  and  lum  clocks.    At  the  beginning  of  the  9th  oen- 

Egyptian  eunuchs,  their  patience  flailed  them,  tury  Charlemagne  received  a  magnificent  dep- 

Octavian  armed  the  West  against  the  East,  and  sydra  as  a  present  from  the  caliph  Haroun  al 

conquered.    Cleopatra  deserted  Antony  at  Ac-  Bashid.    The  fact  that  the  quantity  of  water 

tium  (81  B.  C),  but  there  is  no  proof  that  she  escaping  from  the  orifice  varies  according  to 

betrayed  him.    She  had  made  no  terms  with  the  height  of  the  column  and  the  abape  of  the 

the  man  to  whom  she  is  accused  of  having  vase,  furnishes  a  difficult  mathematical  problem, 

sold  her  lover  Antony — ^whom,  if  no  one  else,  which  occupied  the  most  skilfbl  geometers  of 

she  did  certainly  love — and  died  despairing  to  the  18th  century,  and  for  the  solution  of  which 

find  mercy  at  his  hands.  Her  subsequent  vacil-  Bernouilli  received  a  prize  from  the  iVeskch 

lations,  repentances,  inconsistencies,  are  exactly  academy  of  sciences. 

what  one  would  e:n>ect  from  a  soft,  luxurious,  OLEBO,  Jban  i:b,  an  Arminian  theologian, 
licentious  woman,  loving  life,  yet  despairing  bornatGeneva,March,19, 1657,  died  at  Amsier- 
of  it,  hoping  to  the  last  until  hope  was  over,  dam,  Jan.  8, 1786.  His  father  gave  the  utmost 
and  then  dying  in  her  pride,  desperately,  but  attention  to  his  education.  While  still  young 
still  a  queen.  She  ordered  a  splendid  feast  to  he  directed  his  energies  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
be  prepared,  and  put  an  aso,  which  a  servant  though  not  until  he  was  thoroughly  proficient 
had  brought  her,  concealea  among  flowers,  in  classic  literature  and  beUes-lettres.  Having 
on  her  arm,  the  bite  of  which  caused  her  deatn  completed  his  theological  course,  and  finding  Lis 
almost  immediately  (B.  C.  80),  in  the  89th  opinions  likely  to  embarrass  his  sitoation  at 
year  of  her  age  and  the  22d  year  of  her  reign.  Geneva,  he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  first  as  Armi* 
*<  Cleopatra^s  power,"  says  M.  Michelet,  "aid  nian  pastor,  and  afterward  (1684)  aa  profiessor 
not  consist  so  much  in  her  beauty.  The  of  Hebrew,  philosophy,  and  bcJlee-lettrea  in 
height  of  her  who  was  carried  to  Oessar,  wrap-  the  Bemonstrant  college.  In  1687  he  be|^  at 
ped  up  in  a  bundle,  upon  the  shoulders  of  Amsterdam  the  publication  of  his  BiblioMtqim 
Apollodorus,  could  not  have  been  very  im-  vnivenelley  two  years  after  Bayle  had  begun  the 
posing.  But  this  little  wonder  possessed  a  JiinmeUei  de  la  republique  de»  lettre»  at  Bolter- 
thousand  arts  and  a  thousand  varied  graces,  dam.  In  this  work  La  Croze  was  the  ooQeagne 
and  the  gift  of  every  language.''  Beside  Greek  of  Le  Clero  until  the  completion  of  the  10th 
and  Latin,  she  spol^e  many  barbarous  tongues,  volume,  after  which,  on  account  of  a  diw^^c 
and  could  give  audience,  without  the  aid  of  ment,LeClerc  conducted  the  jBiftltoM^^iisakme 
interpreters,  and  reply  in  their  own  dialects^  until  1698,  when  it  was  discontinued.  In  1712 
to  the  Ethiopians,  Troglodytes,  Hebrews,  Ara-  Le  Clerc  commenced  the  Bibliothique  ekoine. 
bians,  Syrians,  Medea,  and  Parthians.  Her  It  wss  during  the  publication  of  this  woriL  that 
voice  had  an  inexplicable  charm  of  soft  attrao-  the  life-Ions  controverqr  between  him  and  Bayle 
tion  in  its  sounds,  like  an  instrument  of  many  commenced,  its  occanon  being  a  letter  of  Bayle 
strings,  says  Plutarch,  which  no  one  could  resist,  on  comets,  and  his  strictures  on  Cud worth'a  ^*  In- 

CLEOSTBATUS,  a  Greek  astronomer,  who  tellectual  Svstem  of  the  Universe."  Le  dero 
flourished  in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries  B.  C.  undertook  the  justification  of  Cudworth  against 
He  was  a  native  of  Tenedos.  and  is  said  to  have  the  charges  of  assumption  in  reasoning  and  dan- 
introduced  the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  signa  gerous  tendency  in  doctrine,  preferred  by  Bayle 

CLEPSTDBA  (Gr.  jcXc^dpa,  from  icXf«rr<»,  to  in  his  dictionary.    Le  Clerc  next  engaged  in  the 

steal,  and  vdwp,  water),  a  hydraulic  clock  in  use  publication  of  the  BiblioMqu^  aneitnns  et  mo- 

among  the  ancients,  which  measured  time  by  deme  (1726-1730).  Some  time  after,  he  wrote 

the  quantity  of  water  that  escaped  from  a  emsSl  and  published  a  work  entitied  Parrhanana^  in 

orifice  in  a  reservoir.    The  simplest  kind  con-  which  he  vindicated  his  own  previous  writiDgs 

i^ted  of  a  transparent  vase,  filled  with  water,  with  more  aeal  than  ^ace.    Beside  the  works 

graduated,  and  having  a  small  opening  in  its  already  named,  he  pabhflhedLatinoamme&tarieB 
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practice  of  living  in  cotnmTmity,  like  the  monks  yarions  fanctioiu  connected  with  the  Banctaary ; 
of  the  present  day.  appears,  from  the  narrative  these  are  acolytes,  lectors,  exorcists,  and  ostia- 
of  St  Lnke  in  tne  Act§  of  the  Apostles,  to  ries,  forming  degrees  by  which  candidatefl  most 
have  originated  with  the  clergy  of  tfemsalem,  ascend  to  the  priesthood.  Bubdeacons  are  obliged 
and  though  interrapted  by  persecution  it  was  jbo  take  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  according 
not  entirely  abandoned  until  the  distinction  to  an  ancient  regnlation  founded  upon  a  still 
was  made  between  secular  and  regular  clergy,  older  custom  of  &e  church.  At  the  introduo- 
when  the  former  ceased  to  live  in  communi-  tion  of  Ohristianity  it  is  held  that  married  men 
ties.  It  was  introduced  into  various  parts  of  were  permitted  to  take  orders,  on  condition 
Christendom,  and  is  mentioned  by  Bede  as  hav-  of  separating  from  their  wives. — ^In  the  Greek 
ing  been  enforced  in  England  by  St.  Augnstin,  church  tiiere  are  6  orders  of  clergy,  namely : 
acting  under  tiie  orders  of  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop,  deacon,  subdeacon,  lector,  cantor,  and 
As  the  church  emerged  from  poverty,  the  influ-  liturgist.  Every  secular  priest  is  required  to 
enoe  of  the  clergy  became  more  and  more  palpa-  marry  a  virgin  before  ordination  J[>ut  is  not  allow- 
ble.  They  were  reverenced  not  only  as  spiritual  edto  marry  a  second  time.  Both  Greek  and 
guides  and  ministers  of  the  sacjraments,  but  as  Soman  clergy  are  divided  into  regular  and  secn- 
tiie  depositaries  of  nearly  all  the  learning  of  the  lar,  the  former  comprising  members  of  religious 
age,  so  that  by  the  12th  century  the  term  eler-  orders,  and  the  latter  SH  other  ecclesiastics. 
ieus  became  the  common  designation  of  every  The  monks  of  the  first  ages  were  not  neces- 
person  of  education.  Civil  rulers  granted  them  sarily  connected  with  the  clerical  state;  bat 
numerous  privileges  and  exemptions.  No  bishop  subsequently,  monks  were  commonly  ordained 
could  be  compelled  to  appear  before  a  secular  priests,  though  partially  exempt  frt>m  episco- 
conrt,  no  presbyter  could  be  interrogated  by  the  pal  jurisdiction,  while  their  abbots,  even  if 
torture,  no  lay  tribunal  could  take  cognizance  not  consecrated  bishops,  were  clothed  with 
of  ecclesiastical  matters,  nor  were  the  clergy,  episcopal  authority,  and  wore  episcopal  in- 
under  the  Koman  empire,  subject  to  many  of  tiie  signia.  The  monks  of  the  Greek  church  are 
taxes  laid  upon  the  people,  or  called  upon  to  fill  under  the  same  obligation  to  celibacy  as  their 
certain  public  offices.  They  obtained  tempond  western  brethren. — The  church  of  England  reo- 
jurisdiction  not  only  over  their  own  body,  but  ognizes  8  orders  of  clergymen,  bishops,  priests, 
over  the  laity,  and  in  the  German  confederation  and  deacons,  who  are  comprised  in  ihe  2  prov- 
the  sovereignty  of  many  states  was  vested  in  inoes  of  Canterbury  and  York,  each  having  its 
them.  They  thus  acquired  in  the  process  of  archbishop.  Each  bishopric  is  divided  into 
time  a  preponderating  influence  in  European  archdeaconries,  and  each  archdeaconry  into 
politics,  which,  whatever  may  be  said  to  its  parishes.  The  last  are  filled  by  incumbents 
prejudice,  and  however  much  it  may  have  been  who,  when  possessing  the  entire  tithes  of  the 
at  times  abused,  was  unquestionably  the  only  parish,  are  styled  rectors ;  when  sharing  them 
barrier  between  popular  rights  and  the  en-  with  lay  patrons  or  cathedral  chapters,  are 
croachments  of  despotic  princes,  just  as  in  for-  termed  vicars ;  and  when  receiving  a  stipend 
mer  generations  their  spiritu^  influence  over  from  impropriators  of  the  tithes,  b^  the  title 
the  barbarian  invaders  had  saved  Europe  from  of  perpetual  curates.  Many  of  the  livings  are  in 
slavery.  Daring  the  middle  a^s,  when  tiie  the  gift  of  laymen.  The  bishoprics  are  in  the 
clergy  formed  a  vast,  disciplined,  and  wealthy  gift  of  the  crown,  which  nominates  a  person  to 
body,  dispersed  throughout  the  Known  world,  be  elected  by  the  cathedral  chapter,  and  con- 
each  member  recognizing  his  proper  superior,  firmed  by  the  archbishop.  The  clergy  meet 
and  all  bowing  before  the  supremacy  of  the  by  delegates  in  convocation  at  the  beginning 
biahop  of  Rome,  this  power  reached  its  meri-  oi  every  new  parliament;  though  for  a  long 
dian,  though  from  the  days  of  the  first  Christian  period  this  practice  was  disused,  the  assem- 
emperors  to  the  most  modern  times,  the  respec-  blage  being  regularly  dissolved  by  the  arch- 
tive  boundaries  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  au-  bishop  before  it  could  proceed  to  bosinees.  A 
thority  have  been  a  subject  of  contention  in  clergyman  is  exempt  from  jury  duty,  ftom  at- 
nearly  every  country  of  the  old  world.  The  tendance  at  a  court  leet,  from  arrest  in  civil 
clergy  were  ancientiysubjected  to  many  discipli-  suits  while  celebrating  divine  service,  from 
nary  regalations,  the  chief  of  which  are  still  fillingtheofficeofbaili£^  constable,  or  the  like; 
in  force  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  sit  in  the 
some  of  them  are  observed  among  Protestant  house  of  commons,  engage  in  trade,  or  farm 
denominations. — ^In  the  Roman  Catholic  diarch,  lands  to  the  extent  of  more  than  80  acres,  or 
the  ecclesiastical  body  embraces  a  hierarchy,  for  the  term  of  more  tiian  7  years.  Theclencal 
which  claims  to  have  been  instituted  by  Christ  system  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
himself^  and  of  which  the  visible  head  is  the  America  resembles  that  of  the  parent  estaMish- 
pope.  AccordLng  to  the  creed  of  this  church,  ment,  except  in  local  regulations,  and  in  that 
the  government  of  the  faithful  was  committed  it  has  no  archbishops.  Some  other  Protestant 
to  St  Peter  as  the  chief  of  the  aposties,  from  communions  recognize  degrees  of  clerical  dig^ 
whose  successors  in  the  see  of  Rome  all  other  nity,  and  lay  claim  to  an  apostolic  succes^on,  but 
bishops  derive  their  power  to  rule.  Beside  the  others  believe  in  the  ministry  of  only  one  order. 
orders  of  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  sub  CLERGY.  Bbnxfit  07.  See  Bkhxiit  of 
deacons,  there  are  inferior  officers  who  fulfil  Clkbot. 
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ftilly  to  observe  the  aotions  and  words  of  ohil-  fioial  lines  of  improvement  at  a  point  fiiTorable 

dren,  as  affording  something  prophetic.  for  the  distribution  of  products.    The  dates  of 

0L£RY,  Jban  Baptists,  celebrated  for  hb  most  rapid  growth,  as  exhibited  in  the  above 
devotion  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  as  the  fiaithfol  valet  statement,  were  after  1880  and  1850.  The  first 
of  the  dauphin  Louis  XYII.,  bom  near  Versailles  was  the  era  of  the  Ohio  canals,  and  the  second 
in  1759,  died  at  Itzing,  in  Austria,  May  27, 1809.  that  of  railroads.  These  lines  of  interoommuni- 
When  in  1792  the  royal  family  of  France  were  cation,  limiting  them  only  to  Uie  state  of  Ohio, 
imprisoned  in  the  temple,  016ry  was  one  of  the  are  as  follows :  The  Ohio  canal  and  branches, 
few  servants  x>ermitted  to  accompany  them.  840  m. ;  Cleveland,  Fainesville,  and  Ashtabula 
LouisXVL,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  divided  railroad,  95^;  Cleveland,  Zanesville,  and  Gin- 
aloaf  of  bread  with  this  faithful  companion  of  cinnati,  61;  Cleveland  and  Kaboning,  67; 
his  misfortune,  the  only  proof  of  his  regard  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  C^cinnati,  254; 
which  he  was  able  to  show  him.  Cl^iy  wrote  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  192 ;  Cleveland  and 
ajournalof  what  passed  in  the  temple  from  ^e  Toledo,  187^.  Both  the  canal  and  the  rail- 
captivity  of  Louis  XVL  until  the  death  of  the  roads  connect  with  other  lateral  lines  of  inter- 
dauphin  ;  it  has  been  several  times  repubUshed.  communication,  which  greatly  increase  the  com- 

CXfiSINGER,  Jban  Baptibtb  Auoitste.  a  mercial  facilities  of  the  town.     These  lines 
French  sculptor,  bom  at  Besan^on.    He  has  extend  to  the  finest  producing  districts  of  the 
obtained  considerable  reputation  for  busts  of  state,  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  their 
distinguished  persons,  and  has  also  executed  completion  was  to  develop  the  resources  of 
statues  and  historical  groups.   His  colossal  bust  the   interior  and  the  growth   of  Cleveland, 
of  **  Liberty,''  and  his  statues  of  ^^  Fraternity,''  Its  commerce  rapidly  extended,  and  manufac- 
and  of  Rachel  and  CmveUi,  in  some  of  their  tures  began  to  arise.    These  effects  are  iairly 
principal  parts,  are  among  his  best  known  exhibited  in  the  following  statistics  of  its  corn- 
works.    He  has  recenUy  been  commissioned  by  merce,  industry,  and  weidth : 
the  French  government  to  execute  an  equestrian             i.  TomrAo.  o»  m  Dimior  or  CurxHoaA. 
statue  of  Francis  I.    He  married  a  daughter  of                                   wui*  toum«.      suon  tub  mi 
Madame  Dudevant  (Qeorge  Sand).  In  1889 8,T2i  tons.       8,917  toaa. 

CLEVELAND,  or  Cusa^vkland,  the  capital  «  ilw:*::;":  **  88,M5  «  9m  * 

of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.,  in  magnitude  and  im-  **  issr! '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.!  88,861  **         vHfin  ** 

portanoe  the  second  city  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  a.  bbxp-buildzxo  at  OLBmjLniL 

the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  within  the  SkQiag  v«Mda.  siMaiMwti,  tmmc*. 

basin  of  the  lakes.    It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  Ij  \^ J  •  •      ^  A**?*" 

of  the  Cayahoga  river,  on  the  southern  shore  ••  isS t  «S  * 

of  Lake  Erie,  in  lat.  41°  81'  7"  N.,  and  long.  "  1857*.:*.*/.!'.::::  21  *4       7,788  - 

81°  46'  bT'W,    The  town  proper  lies  on  the        8l  CLaABAxcn  to  Fosbigv  Pobte  raoM  CumjurD. 
high  and  commanding  bluff  of  the  lake,  and  is  ^      ,.  vmmii.      Ta»«». 

laid  out  with  broad  streets,  well  paved,  with  ^^^iSiS:::;::::::::  ^77        JSJ*^ 

many  trees,  and  occasional  open  squares.    It  is  **    Iuism:::!::::::::  S5i       8i,4S4   *• 

well  built,  and  has  numerous  churches,  hotels,  **    ***  ^*^ ^^       *^••   ** 

and  public  edifices.  Seen  from  the  upper  These  tables  show  that  the  tonnage,  ship-build- 
streets,  the  lake  in  summer  seems  a  shoreless  ing,  and  foreign  commerce  of  CleveLmd  have 
ocean  studded  with  the  white  sails  of  water  about  doubled  in  the  last  7  years,  and  more  than 
craft,  and  in  cold  winters  a  solitude  of  ice.  doubled  in  the  previous  10.  The  foreign  cosh 
With  its  wide  water  view,  its  cleanly  streets,  merce  is  wholly  with  Canada,  to  which  is 
its  neat  tenements,  and  numerous  spires,  Cleve-  exported  a  large  amount  of  the  prodnce  of 
lend  presents  to  strangers  a  very  attractive  ap-  Ohio,  such  as  coal,  flour,  pork,  laro,  &c.  The 
pearance,  and  is  deemed  one  of  the  handsomest  commerce  of  Cleveland  is  also  rapidly  increased 
towns  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  first  by  the  immense  line  of  lake  coast,  along  which 
settlement  within  the  limits  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  are  constantly  rising  new  towns  and  settle- 
in  that  part  of  Ohio  which  has  long  been  ments.  This  lake  trade  amounted  in  1857  to 
known  as  the  Western  Reserve.  It  was  laid  nearly  $20,000,000. — ^Among  the  particular 
out  and  surveyed  in  Oct.  1796,  and  named  in  branches  ofbusiness  which  have  recently  sprung 
honor  of  Gen.  Moses  Qeaveland,  a  native  of  up  may  be  mentioned  those  of  coal,  iron,  and 
Connecticut.  Originally  the  town  was  confined  agricultural  madiinery.  For  the  proeecutxon 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Cuyahoga,  butsubse-  m  these,  various  and  immense  supplies  (tf  raw 
quently  Brooklyn,  or  Ohio  City,  arose  on  the  material  are  found  within  eai^  reabh  by  the 
opposite  side,  and  both  parts  are  now  united  cand  and  railroads,  and  which,  either  in  the 
under  one  corporation,  distinguishable  only  by  raw  or  manufactured  state,  are  needed  through- 
the  bridge  over  the  river. — ^The  growth  of  out  the  basin  of  the  lakes.  Immediately  south 
Cleveland  has  been  very  rapid,  and  is  thus  ex-  and  east  of  Cleveland  6  counties  yielded  ia 
hibited  by  the  censuses:  Population  in  1796,  1857  20,000,000  bushels  of  coal  In  one  or 
8 ;  in  1798, 16 ;  in  1810, 100 ;  in  1820,  400 ;  in  two  of  these  counties  is  also  produced  iron 
1830, 1,100;  in  1840,  6,071;  in  1850,  17,084;  of  the  best  varieties,  including  the  black  band 
in  1858,  60,000.  The  rapid  growth  of  Cleve-  ore.  In  that  region  mines  have  been  developed 
land  is  due  chiefly  to  the  concentration  of  arti-  and  famaces  erected.    The  coal  trade  at  C3eve- 
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been  introduced  by  Romnlas,  in  order  to  form  a  magnificent  view.    A  deep  chasm,  fhrongli 
a  social  link  connecting  the  two  separate  and  which  flows  the  Avon,  separates  it  firom  a  clifT 
naturally  antagonistic  bodies  of  Roman  society,  similar  to  the  one  on  which  it  stands.    Its  hot 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  Some  even  be-  baths,  the  temneratnre  of  which  is  78**  F.,  hare 
lieve  that  at  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  his-  been  celebrated  for  more  than  2  centuries, 
tory,  the  names  patricians  and  patrons  were  iden-        CLIFTON,  William,  an  American  poet,  bom 
tical,  and  that  the  clients  embraced  the  whole  in  Philadelphia  in  1772,  died  in  Dec  1799. 
bulk  of  the  plebs.    But  this  supposition,  though  He  was  accomplished  also  in  music,  drawing, 
founded  on  testimony  of  ancient  date,  can  hard-  and  field  sports.  His  unfinished  poem,  the  "  Chi- 
ly  be  proved,  the  history  of  this  institution  in  meriad,''  assailed  the  speculative  notions  preva- 
general  being  involved  in  great  obscurity.    Ac-  lent  at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
cording  to  Dionysius,  whose  history  contains  a  encouraged  the  cry  of  war  which  was  at  that 
summary  of  the  mutual  obligations  of  clients  time  raised  against  France.    One  of  his  be^t 
and  patrons,  together  with  a  historical  sketch  papers  was  a  pretended  French  li^.  in  prose  and 
of  the  institution,  both  of  doubtful  accuracy,  verse,  describing  a  descent  of  Talleyrand  Into 
the  patron  was  the  legal  adviser  and  paternal  hell.  He  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  Mr.  Gififord, 
protector  of  the  dient,  and  bound  to  assist  him  as  a  preface  to  his  **  Baviad  and  Masviad,^  when 
in  need  or  danger ;  the  client  was  bound  to  fil-  that  poem  was  republished  in  Philadelphia, 
ial  respect  and  reciprocal  assistance,  to  contrib-       OLiMACTERIO  (Lat  annus  elimaeterietis  ; 
nte  to  the  portion  of  the  patron's  daughters  Gr.  icXi/Aaicn^ff,  a  step,  a  stair),  a  name  given  by 
in  case  he  became  poor,  to  ransom  him  if  made  the  ancients  to  a  critical  period  in  life,  in  which 
captive,  to  vote  for  him  or  his  friends  when  a  change  was  supposed  to  occur  in  the  organic 
standing  for  office.     The  client  and  patron  functions.    According  to  the  Pythagoreans,  tlie 
were  not  allowed  to  sue  or  to  bear  witness  climacteric  years  were  those  which  were  mul- 
against  each  other,  and  had  religiously  to  ab^  tiples  of  7 ;  according  to  others,  Uiey  were  the 
stain  from  any  injury  to  each  other.    The  client  multiples  of  9 ;  and  the  68d  year  was  called  tbe 
accompanied  his  patron  in  war,  being  in  this  grand  climacteric,  being  the  multiple  of  7  by  9. 
respect  similar  to  the  vassal  of  the  middle  ages.  This  was  believed  to  threaten  life,  and  the  Ro- 
and  bore  his  family  name,  partaking  in  the  sa-  man  emperor  Augustus,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
crifices  and  sepulchre  of  the  gens  with  which  he  mentioned  its  approach  with  fear.    The  theory 
was  thus  associated.    If  he  died  without  an  of  climacterics  was  retained  by  the  mediaval 
heir,  liis  patron  (according  to  Niebuhr)  inher-  and  more  recent  astrologers, 
ited  his  property.    The  wife  of  the  latter  was        CLIMATE  (Gr.  i^ifuu,  declivity,  slope,  re- 
the  matrona  or  patroness  of  the  protected  fam-  gion),  according  to  Malte  Brun,   the  as2?em- 
ily.    Illustrious  families  found  their  pride  in  blage  of  all  those  external  phyncal  and  natural 
the  number  of  their  clients,  and  strove  to  gain  circumstances  connected  with  each  particular 
new  ones,  the  relation  being  hereditary.  Freed-  locality,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  modi- 
men  became  natural  clients.    It  is  stated  that  fications  of  its  temperature.    This  definition, 
Romulus,  regarding  the  connection  as  a  religious  adopted  by  M.  Yirey,  in  the  DictianTutire  des  sci- 
tie,  and  an  infringement  upon  its  duties  as  a  ences  mMicales,  and  by  M.  Foissac,  in  his  work 
sacrilegious  act,  bestowed  upon  clients  the  right  entitled  De  Vinfluenee  des  climats  sur  FhomfiH, 
of  unlimited  self-defence  against  tyrannical  pa-  is  susceptible  of  embracing  all  those  pbenonic^ 
trons,  but  this  can  hardly  be  accepted.    What-  na  involved  in  the  complex  studv  of  physical 
ever  the  original  condition  of  the  clients  may  climate,  which  are  so  varied  in  character,  and 
have  been,  their  situation  was  made  more  fa-  frequently  so  little  aJlied  to  each  other,  as  to 
vorable  by  the  constitution  of  Servlus  Tullius,  forbid  their  exact  and  rigorous  classification, 
admitting  the  plebeians  to  a  regular  share  in  the  Ancient  geographers  divided  climate  into  bands 
political  afiairs  of  the  state.  Though  greatly  mod-  of  the  earth's  surface  enclosed  between  two 
ifiedin  the  course  of  time,  the  institution  main-  parallel  circles  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the 
tained  itself  down  to  the  period  of  the  emperors,  equator.    The  whole  space  between  the  equa- 
Foreigners  also  often  stood  under  the  protection  tor  and  the  poles  was  in  this  manner  divided 
of  distinguished  Roman  citizens,  chosen  as  pa-  into  80  diiferent  climates,  denominated  astro- 
trons.  Even  foreign  states  which  were  in  alliance  nomical  or  mathematical.   Twenty-four  of  these 
with  Rome  had  their  patrons  in  the  capital  of  the  were  contained  in  the  space  between  tbe  equa- 
mighty  republic,  and  the  senate  often  referred  tor  and  the  polar  circle,  and  6  between  this  cir^ 
the  decision  of  international  disputes  to  the  de  and  the  poles.    These  were  calculated  frc^m 
respective  patrons.      Similar  institutions  are  the  length  of  the  days  as  compared  with  that 
«aid  to  have  existed  at  an  early  age  among  other  of  the  nights  during  the  summer  solstice.    The 
nations  of  Italy,  as  well  as  among  some  tribes  first  were  named  climates  of  half  an  hour,  be« 
of  Thessaly. — In  modem  usage,  the  term  client  cause  in  the  space  between  the  equator  and  the 
designates  a  person  who  commits  his  legal  cause  polar  circle  each  division  of  climate  daring  tbo 
to  a  lawyer  or  counsellor.  summer  solstice  is  half  an  hour  longer  than 
CLIFTON,  a  watering  place  and  parish  of  the  one  which  precedes  it    The  climates  com- 
Gloucester,  now  forming  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  prised  between  the  polar  circle  and  the  poles 
England;  pop»  in  1851,  17,684.    It  is  built  in  were  called  climates  of  months,  because  the  day 
teiraces  on  a  steep  limestone  hill  and  commands  is  one  month  longer  in  each  than  that  which 
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In  the  Bonth  of  Europe  the  ^r6n^  and  the  of  Devonahire,  near  Saloombe  Imy,  whidi  baa 
higher  and  lower  Alps,  openiog  upon  the  Medi-  been  termed  on  aoooant  of  the  mildneas  of  its 
terranean,  exerciae  an  important  agency  upon  the  climate  the  Montpellier  of  the  north,  the  Offoti 
dimate  of  those  localities  within  the  range  of  Amerioana  has  been  seen  to  blosaom  in  the  open 
their  inflaencei  Hmnboldt  attaches  great  and  air,  while  orange  trees  trained  against  eqiaiien^ 
deserved  importance  to  these  general  physical  and  only  slightly  protected  by  matting;  aze 
features,  .^ong  the  causes  given  by  him  as  found  to  bear  fruit  There,  as  well  aa  at  Pen* 
having  a  tendency  to  lower  the  mean  annual  canoe  and  Gosport,  and  at  Oherbourg,  on  iha 
temperature,  he  includes  the  following:  eleva-  coast  of  Normandy,  the  mean  winter  tempera- 
tion  above  tne  level  of  the  sea,  when  not  form-  ture  exoeeds  42"^,  faJling  short  by  only  %A^  of 
ing  part  of  an  extended  plain ;  the  vicinity  of  an  the  mean  winter  temperature  of  Montpellier  and 
eastern  coast  in  high  and  temperate  latitudes;  Florence.  In  comparison  with  the  western 
the  compact  configuration  of  a  continent  having  coast  of  Europe,  it  is  believed  that  the  westeni 
no  littoral  curvatures  or  bays :  the  extension  or  coast  of  America  is  somewhat  colder,  aUhomgh 
land  toward  the  poles  into  the  region  of  per-  more  equable  than  the  eastern  part  cf  the 
petual  ice,  without  l^e  intervention  of  a  sea  western  continent. — ^The  ocean  currents,  which 
remaining  ppen  during  the  winter ;  mountain  exercise  so  important  an  influence  on  the  navi- 
chains  whose  mural  form  and  direction  impede  gation  of  the  seas,  have  an  intimate  connection 
the  access  of  warm  winds. — ^By  comparing  the  with  the  climatic  relations  of  the  adjacent  coasts. 
physical  conformation  of  the  coast  of  Europe  That  of  the  gulf  stream  is  well  known.  Com- 
with  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  it  modore  Perry  has  recently  called  attention  to 
will  be  seen  that  the  chief  agencies  which  con-  the  exiiitence  of  a  similar  warm  stream  in  the 
trol  climates  are  directly  the  reverse  in  each  Pacific,  apparently  deriving  its  ori^n  from  the 
countzy.  The  trade  winds  within  the  tropics  Japanese  coast,  but  probably  extending  much 
give  rise  in  both  temperate  zones  to  the  west  below  that  point  This  current,  although  it 
and  south-west  winds  which  generally  prevail,  doubtless  modifies  in  a  great  degree  the  di- 
and  are  land  winds  to  the  eastern  coasts,  and  mate  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  supposed  to  pro- 
sea  winds  to  the  western  coasts.  The  pre-  duce  a  less  sensible  effect  upon  the  tern- 
vailing  winds  in  Europe^  as  well  as  in  America,  perature  than  the  gulf  stream  of  the  Atlantic, 
are  consequently  from  the  west  In  that  por-  W.  Keith  Johnson  says :  ^^The  dimatea  of  the 
tion  of  the  continent  of  America  embracea  in  Asiatio  coast  correspond  with  those  of  Anaerica 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in  that  along  the  Atlantic;  and  those  of  Columbia, 
stretched  along  the  Atlantic  sea  coast,  the  effect  Vancouver,  and  Washington,  are  duplicates  of 
of  these  winds,  whose  course  is  for  an  inmiense  those  of  western  Europe  and  the  Britiah  ialand& 
distance  over  dry  land,  is  in  summer  largely  to  The  climate  of  Oalifomia  resembles  that  of 
elevate  the  temperature,  and  in  winter  to  reduce  Spain — ^the  sandy  plains  and  rainless  region  of 
it  On  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  the  west  Ix>wer  Oalifomia  reminding  one  of  Africa  with 
wind,  fresh  frcHU  the  Atlantic  ocean,  produces  a  its  deserts  between  the  same  paraUels.*'  ^The 
directly  contrary  effect,  and  establishes  an  equa-  elastic  atmosphere  and  bracing  effect  of  the 
ble  and  evenly  uniform  temperature  throughout  Pacific  climates,"  says  Blodget^  **  constitute  a 
the  year.  To  this  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  striking  difference  from  those  of  tho  eastern 
milmieas  of  the  winters  and  the  low  tempera-  states.  All  residents  concur  in  prcmomocdog  it 
ture  of  the  summers  of  Ireland,  England,  Ger-  more  &vorable  to  physical  and  mental  activit j 
many,  Jersey,  and  the  coast  of  Normandy,  in  than  any  they  have  known."  C^  Climatology  of 
which  they  furnish  a  striking  contrast  with  the  the  United  States,*'  p.  200.)  According  to  ob- 
interior  of  Eurone.  In  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  servations  made  at  West  Point,  K.  T..  and  F6rt 
says  Humboldt,  lying  under  the  same  parallel  of  Trumbull,  Conn.,  both  in  lat  41^  29r,  and  but 
latitude  as  EOnigsberg  in  Prussia,  the  myrtle  1^^  of  longitude  apart,  the  winters  are  4.67^ 
blooms  as  luxuriantly  as  in  Portugal.  The  mean  milder  and  the  summers  1^  cooler  at  Fort  Tnnn- 
temperature  of  the  month  of  August,  which  in  buU  than  at  West  Point,  the  former  b<dng 
Hungary  rises  to  70^,  scarcely  reaches  61°  at  upon  the  sea,  and  the  latter  inland.  This  differ- 
Dublin,  which  is  situated  in  the  isothermal  line  ence  is  still  more  manifest  in  that  portion  of 
of  49° ;  the  mean  winter  temperature,  which  the  North  American  continent  lying  north  of 
falls  to  about  28''  at  Pesth,  is  40''  in  Dublin  the  boundary  Ime  of  the  United  States.  In 
(whose  mean  annual  temperature  is  not  more  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  b^ 
than  49°),  8.6°  higher  than  that  of  Milan,  Pa-  water,  the  thermometer  seldom  indicates  a 
via,  Padua,  and  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  where  temperature  higher  than  88°  in  summer,  nor  less 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  upward  of  than  8°  below  zero  in  winter ;  but  in  Oaaada, 
55°.  At  Stromness  in  the  Orkneys,  scarcely  occupying  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  the 
half  a  degree  frirther  south  than  Stockholm,  thermometer  in  summer  rises  as  high  as  97^, 
the  winter  temperature  is  89°,  and  consequently  and  occasionally  100°,  while  in  winter  a  cold 
higher  than  that  of'  Paris,  and  nearly  as  high  of  80°  below  zero  is  frequent,  and  the  nsnal 
as  that  of  London.  Even  in  the  Faroe  islanos,  range  of  the  temperature  during  the  winter 
at  latitude  62°,  the  inland  waters  never  freeze,  months  is  from  8°  to  80°  below  zera — Elev»^ 
owing  to  the  favorable  influence  of  the  west  tion  above  the  level  of  the  sea  exerdaea  •  de- 
winds  and  of  the  sea.    On  the  charming  coast  cided  influence  on  dimate.    The  tempeFatora 
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enoonnter  with  the  Hon.   Henry  A.  Wise,  marks  the  nnmber  of  degrees  this  deyiatea  from 

wherein  he  displayed  ^eat  readiness  and  self-  tlie  horizontal — In  the  French  marine  serrioev 

possession.  His  next  effort  was  a  speech  against  a  clinometer  is  employed  for  determining  the 

the  so-called  2l8t  rule,  which  was  extensively  inclinationof  the  keels  of  vessels  at  sea,  in  order 

puhlished,  and  his  reply  to  what  was  known  as  to  trim  them  for  that  draught  of  water  fore  and 

Duncan's  ^^  coon  speecn  "  also  made  a  decided  aft  at  which  they  are  known  to  sail  beat.    The 

impression.    At  the  2d  session  of  the  27th  con-  instrument  adopted  by  the  royal  marine  is  that 

gress,  he  delivered  his  speech  on  the  causes  of  of  M.  Coninck.  described  in  the  Dictiannaire  du 

Mr.  Clay's  defeat,  which  led  to  a  duel  with  the  commerce  et  dee  marcAandues  of  M.  Perpigna. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Yanoey^f  Alabama.    He  has  also  It  is  made  of  2  elongated  c^ass  bnlba,  pUced 

spoken  on  the  slalbry  question,  Gen.  Scott's  about  18  inches  apart,  and  connected  by  a  ^asa 

conduct  in  Mexico,  the  sectional  contest  between  tube  proceeding  from  their  bases.    Each  bulb 

the  'North  and  South,  the  tariff,  the  ftiture  pol-  is  half  filled  with  mercury.    From  the  upper 

icy  of  the  government,  against  commercial  re-  extremity  of  each  a  tube  proceeds,  parallel  with 

strictions,  on  mediation  in  the  eastern  war,Texas  that  at  the  base  to  within  an  inch  of  meeting; 

debts,  British  policy  in  Cuba,  and  especially  where  they  turn  up  in  a  vertical  direction. 

against  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty.  During  To  these  vertical  tubes  is  attached  an  index  or 

a  service  of  12  years  on  the  floor  of  congress,  vertical,  which  supports  a  scale  of  2  degrees, 

when  at  Washington,  he  attended  every  day's  divided  into  120  minutes.    Alcohol  colored  red 

session  of  the  house,  without  a  single  exception,  is  poured  into  the  tubes  until  it  fills  them  up 

In  politics  he  was  originally  elected  as  a  whig,  to  the  point  marked  zero  upon  the  scale.     It 

and  represented  one  of  the  most  decided  whig  rests  upon  the  mercury,  which  transmits  to  the 

districts  in  the  union.    Afterward  he  united  alcohol  its  oscillations.   Abulbupon^esomtnit 

himself  with  the  democratic  party,  and  repre-  of  each  of  the  tubes  receives  the  alcohol  when 

sen  ted  finally  one  of  the  most  decided  democrat-  the  violent  movement  of  the  ship  causes  it  to 

io  districts  of  the  state.    He  has  made  valuable  flow  over  the  open  ends  of  the  tubes.    The  an- 

contributions  to  geology  and  mineralogy,  his  gle  of  inclination  being  determined  by  the  soak, 

name  frequently  appeanng  in  "Silliman'sJour-  and  the  length  of  the  keel  being  known,  the 

nal "  as  one  who  has  brought  to  light  many  in-  difference  of  draught  at  each  extremity  is  easily 

teresting  facts  connected  with  the  mountains  of  calculated. 

Korth  Carolina,  the  highest  peak  of  which  he  CLINTON,  the  name  of  counties  in  aevoal 

has  explored  and  measured,  and  which  now  of  the  United  States.    I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  T., 

bears  his  name.    In  1858,  on  the  appointment  bordering  on  Lake  Cbamplain,  bounded  S.  by 

of  the  Hon.  Asa  Biggs  as  U.  S.  judge  for  the  the  Kiviere  au  Sable ;  area  about  952  sq.  m. ; 

district  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Clingman  was  pop.  in  1855,  42,482.    The  surface  near  the 

chosen  by  the  governor  of  that  state  to  fill  the  lake  is  level,  but  becomes  hiUy  and  monntainous 

vacancy  occasioned  thereby  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  toward  the  western  part  of  the  county.     Tim- 

CLINIAS.  I.  The  father  of  Alcibiades,  fought  her  is  abundant,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  agricul- 
at  Artemisium  against  the  Persians,  in  a  trireme  ture  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  in- 
built and  manned  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  habitants.  The  mountains  contain  valuaUe 
dain  at  the  battie  of  Coronea,  447  B.  C.  U.  A  mines  of  iron,  tiie  ore  being  abundant,  and  of 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  contemporary  and  superior  quality.  In  1865  the  productions 
friend  of  Plato.  He  was  a  native  of  Tarentum,  amounted  to  92,568  bu^els  of  Indian  com, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assuag-  59,811  of  wheat,  276,080  of  oats,  885,492  of 
ing  his  anger  by  playing  on  the  lyre.  StobsQus  potatoes,  48,241  tons  of  hay,  891,481  lbs.  of 
has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his  writings.  butter,  and  105,906  of  cheese.    Manufactures 

CLINOMETER  (Gr.  kKivoj  to  incline,  and  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.    In 

utrpov,  a  measure),  an  instrument  for  measur-  1855  there  were  19  fiour  and  grist  milk,  110 

mg  the  angle  made  by  any  plane  with  the  hori-  saw  mills,  45  churches,  169  school  houses,  and 

zontal,  and  commonly  used  for  determining  the  6  newspaper  offices.  Dannemora,  in  this  county. 

dip  of  beds  of  rock,  and  the  inclination  of  veins,  is  the  seat  of  a  state  prison,  which  in  1855  haa 

It  is  made  in  various  forms,  as  in  that  of  a  rule  258  inmates.    The   convicts  are  employed  in 

with  a  graduated  arc  upon  the  hinge  to  mark  dig^ng,  separating,  and  preparing  iron  ore  for 

the  angle  of  opening  of  the  2  arms.    A  spirit  the  neighboring  furnaces.    Organized  in  17S8| 

level  attached  to  one  arm  serves  to  keep  this  in  and  named  in  honor  of  Greorge  Clinton,  gov* 

the  horizonal  plane,  while  the  other  is  opened  emor  of  New  York.    Capital,  Plattsburff.    U. 

to  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  stratum  of  rock.  A  N.  central  co.  of  Penn.,  traversed  by  the  W. 

Another  convenient  form  is  made  by  suspend-  branch  of  the  Susqehanna,  abounding  in  timber, 

ing  a  small  metdlic  index  upon  the  pivot  of  tiie  coal,  and  iron ;  area  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pc»p. 

needle  of  a  pocket  compass,  which,  by  swinging  11,207.    The  surface  is  quite  mountainous,  the 

freely,  indicates  the  vertical  line.    The  box  is  Alleghany  ridge  extending  along  the  eastern 

either  square,  or  one  side  is  furnished  with  a  border.    The  productions  in  1850  were  191,065 

projecting  limb,  which  forms  a  tangent  to  the  bushels  of  wheat,  115,760  of  corn,  6,696  tons  of 

circle  at  the  zero  point  of  the  graduation.    This  hay,  and  140,456  lbs.  of  butter.  The  ^an^rta- 

tangent  line  being  applied  to  a  horizontal  plane,  tion  of  the  nroductions  of  the  county  is  effected 

the  index  marks  zero;  upon  an  inclined  plane  it  by  means  of  the  West  Branch canaL  Oiganiaed 
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conn:^  court,  and  in  1756  vas  appointed  lien-  ward  France,  he  raised,  equipped,  eommanded, 
tenant-colonel,  and  served  with  2  of  his  sons  and  disciplined  an  artillery  company  which  waa 
in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenao.  held  in  readiness  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
CLINTON,  Db  Witt,  an  American  statesman,  in  the  event  of  the  occarrence  of  war,  then  ao 
son  of  James  Clinton  and  Mary  De  Witt,  bom  generally  anticipated.  Beside  these  oconpationa, 
at  Little  Britain,  New  Windsor,  Orange  co.,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  studies  of  nat- 
.  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  March  2,  1769,  ural  philosophy,  natiual  history,  and  other  sci- 
died  in  Albany,  Feb.  11, 1828.  His  descent  on  ences.  Mr.  Clinton  was  sent  to  the  assembly, 
the  father's  side  was  from  English  ancestors  thelower  house  of  the  legialatnre  of  New  York, 
long  domiciled  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  mother's  by  the  city  of  New  Yor^  in  1797,  and  in  the 
side  he  was  of  French  extraction,  through  a  so-  next  year  he  was  chosen  by  the  dectors  of 
journ  of  the  family  of  some  duration  in  Holland,  the  southern  district  to  represent  them  in  the 
While  yet  young  he  married  3faria  Franklin,  senate  of  the  state  for  a  term  of  4  years.  The 
who  brought  him  a  liberal  fortune,  and  who  republican  party,  triumphing  in  the  union  in 
died  in  1818.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  1800,  carried  also  a  minority  m  the  state  of  New 
married  to  Catharine  Jones,  who  survived  him.  York,  although  John  Jay  still  remained  in 
He  had  a  commanding  stature,  highly  intelleo-  office.  Official  patronage  in  the  state  was,  by 
tual  features,  and  a  graceful  form,  set  off  with  its  first  constitution,  committed  to  the  governor, 
severe  and  dignified  manners.  He  combined  in  together  with  a  council  consbting  of  one  senator 
a  rare  degree  vioor,  versatility,  and  comprehen-  from  each  district,  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  Ikkisc 
siveness  of  mind  with  untiring  perseverance  in  of  assembly.  The  governor  presided  in  the 
the  exercise  of  a  lofty  and  unconcealed  ambition,  council,  and  habitually  exercisea  exdosively  the 
His  education  was  begun  in  a  grammar  school  near  right  of  nomination,  leaving  only  to  the  council 
hishome,  continued  at  the  academy  in  Kingston,  the  power  to  confirm  or  reject.  During  the 
Ulster  CO.,  and  completed  at  Columbia  college,  administration  of  George  Clinton  his  opponents, 
where  he  bore  away  the  college  honors  in  1780.  when  in  a  muority  in  the  council,  had  claimed 
He  immediately  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law  for  each  member  a  right  of  nomination  co6rdi- 
under  the  instruction  of  Samuel  Jones  in  the  nate  with  that  of  the  governor.  But  the  pre- 
city  of  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  tension  was  disallowed  by  Grov.  Clinton,  and  the 
in  1788.  His  ardent  temper  and  earnest  ambi-  original  practice  remained.  De  Witt  Clinton  in 
tion  carried  him  at  once  into  the  political  field,  1801  became  a  member  of  the  council,  backed 
Und  his  sentiments,  sympathies,  and  affections  by  a  republican  majority.  He  now  challenged 
determined  his  position  under  the  banner  of  his  the  right  of  nomination  for  himself  and  hia  aa- 
kinsman  George  dlinton,  the  chief  within  the  sociates.  The  governor  denied  it,  and  abloom- 
state  of  the  republican  party.  While  the  ques-  ed  the  council,  and  never  afterward  reconvened 
tion  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  it  He  submitted  the  subject  to  the  legislature, 
was  yet  a  subject  of  popidar  discussion,  he  and  appealed  to  that  body  for  a  dedaratoiy 
proved  his  zesi  and  controversial  power  by  law.  Mr.  Clinton  vigorously  defended  the  pod- 
writing  a  series  of  letters  signed  *'  A  Country-  tion  assumed  by  him  in  the  ooundL  The  legi»- 
man,"  in  reply  to  the  celebrated  letters  of  the  lature  referred  the  matter  to  a  convention  of 
"  Federalist.^'  He  attended  the  state  conven-  the  people.  The  republican  party  predomi- 
tion  which  adopted  ^e  constitution,  and  report-  nated  in  that  body,  and  the  constitution  was 
ed  its  interesting  debates  for  the  press ;  and  for-  amended  so  as  to  effect  the  object  at  which  Mr. 
aaking  his  profession  at  once  and  for  ever,  he  be-  Clinton  had  aimed.  It  was  a  season  of  appre- 
came  the  private  secretary  of  Qeor^  Clinton,  bended  invasion ;  Mr.  Clinton  was  active  and 
then  governor  of  New  York.  In  this  position  efficient  in  securing  the  means  of  public  de- 
he  mamtained  the  cause  of  his  kinsman  and  that  fence.  The  public  h^th  was  continuslly  threat- 
of  the  republicans  by  such  a  vigorous  use  of  the  ened  by  the  approach  of  contagious  pestilence ; 
press,  that  he  immeoiately  came  to  be  regarded  he  was  unremitting  and  judicious  in  providing 
as  its  leading  and  most  prominent  champion,  the  necessary  sanitary  laws  and  institutions 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  He  urged  improvement  of  the  laws  fi&vorahle 
secretaries  of  the  newly  organized  board  of  re-  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  arts,  la- 
gents  of  the  university,  and  secretary  of  the  bored  to  stimulate  the  great  and  finally  sucoesa- 
board  of  commissioners  of  fortifications  of  the  ful  effort  of  the  time  to  bring  steam  into  use  as 
state.  On  the  retirement  of  George  Clinton  in  an  agent  of  navigation,  and  employed  all  his 
1796,  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jay  to  the  chair  talents  and  infiuence  in  meliorating  the  evils  of 
of  state,  De  Witt  Clinton  relinquished  his  of-  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  in  abolishing  slav- 
fices,  but  did  not  relax  his  championship  of  the  ery.  At  the  early  age  of  88  his  term  of  brilliant 
republican  cause  in  opposition  to  the  ad^in-  service  in  the  senate  of  the  state  was  crowned 
istration  of  Mr.  Jay  in  the  state  and  to  that  by  his  appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  of 
of  John  Adams  at  Washington.  With  all  his  the  United  States.  He  remained  in  that  body 
vehemence  of  partisan  feeling,  he  neverthe-  through  2  of  its  annual  sessions.  The  period, 
less  adhered  to  the  line  of  patriotic  conduct  though  short,  sufficed  to  enable  him  to  impress 
he  had  early  marked  out  for  himself.  Thus^  upon  the  country  a  conviction  of  his  great  abili- 
while  assailing  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  ty,  and  to  auffment  as  well  as  enlarge  the  sphere 
and  the  federalists  for  their  alleged  hostility  to-  o^  hia  already  enunent  reputation;    Hia  pria- 
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destiny.  Only  aome  lofty,  genial,  and  oompre-  of  the  state,  to  submit  that  great  project  to  the 
hensi ve  mind  was  wanted  to  give  steadiness  and  federal  government  at  Washington,  and  solidt  its 
direction  to  these  movements.  De  Witt  Clinton  adoption  or  patronage  of  the  policy  as  a  national 
supplied  this  want.  He  associated  himself  on  measure.  That  government,  happily  for  the 
equal  terms  with  other  citizens  who  engaged  in  state,  and  fortunately  for  him,  declined,  and  the 
the  establishment  of  schools  designed  to  afford  occurrence  of  the  war  of  1812  put  the  suhject 
the  advantages  of  universal  primary  education ;  to  rest,  to  be  revived  at  a  more  propitious  sea- 
with  others  who  founded  institutions  for  the  son.  The  intellectual  vigor,  the  impartial  n)irit, 
Btudy  of  history,  for  improvement  in  art,  for  and  the  energetic  resolution  which  Mr.  Chnton 
melioration  of  criminal  laws,  for  the  encourage-  displayed  in  these  various  duties,  awakened 
ment  of  agriculture,  for  the  establishment  of  profound  and  general  admiration;  while  the 
manufactures,  for  the  relief  of  all  forms  of  suf-  manifest  beneficence  of  his  system  excited  en- 
fering,  for  the  correction  ofvice,  for  the  improve*  thusiastic  desires  for  material  and  moral  pro- 
ment  of  morals,  and  for  the  advancement  of  gross.  He  had  thus  become  identified  even  in 
religion.  In  all  these  associations  he  subjugated  ihe  darkest  hour  of  his  political  day  with  the 
his  ambition,  and  seemed  not  a  leader  but  a  fol-  hopes  and  ambition  of  his  native  state,  and  with 
lower  of  those  who  by  their  exclusive  devotion  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  all  the  other  states 
were  entitled  to  precedence.  They  derived  from  which  waited  to  be  benefited  directly  by  her 
him,  however,  not  only  liberal  contributions  by  movement,  or  to  emulate  her  example.  By  a 
his  pen,  by  his  speech,  and  from  his  purse,  but  system  chosen  and  perfected  by  himself^  and 
also  the  aid  of  his  already  wide  and  potent  in-  exclusively  his  own,  he  had  gained  a  moral  po^ 
fluence,  and  the  sanctions  of  his  official  station  tion  similar  and  equal  to  that  which  Hamilton 
and  character.  He  carried  the  same  liberal  and  had  won  before  him  when,  the  tide  of  ponnlar 
humane  spirit  into  his  administration  as  chief  fi&vor  having  deserted  him,  and  left  him  desti- 
magistrate  of  the  city.  By  virtue  of  that  office,  tute  of  power  and  influence,  he  still  stood  forth 
he  was  not  only  the  head  of  the  police,  charged  an  isolated  figure  on  the  canvas,  attracting  an 
with  the  responsibilities  of  preserving  order  and  admiration  and  exciting  an  interest  which  his 
guarding  the  city  from  external  dangers,  but  he  successful  rivals  feared  to  contemplate.  But  it 
was  at  once  a  member  and  president  of  the  was  not  for  Mr.  Clinton  to  reoscend  the  politi- 
municipal  council,  of  the  boaitl  of  health,  of  cal  ladder  until  he  had  released  his  hold  on  the 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  of  the  criminal  lowest  step,  and  had  once  more  touched  the 
court.  He  anpeared  in  all  these  various  charao-  ground.  His  opponents  made  haste  to  dislodge 
ters  always  nrm,  dignified,  intelligent,  and  pre-  him  firom  that  last  foothold.  In  Jan.  1815,  he 
pared  in  every  exigency ;  the  friend  of  the  poor,  was  removed  from  the  mayoralty  by  a  council  of 
the  defender  of  the  exile,  the  guardian  of  the  appointment  in  the  interest  of  the  republican 
public  health,  the  scourge  of  disorder,  the  aven-  party.  Fortune  had  gone  with  greatness,  and 
ger  of  crime,  the  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  he  sunk  into  private  life  without  even  the 
liberty,  and  the  patron  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  means  of  respectable  sub^tence.  The  severity 
As  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  state  and  lieu-  of  this  proscription,  coupled  with  the  greatness 
tenant-governor,  he  exercised  the  functions  not  of  his  fall,  as  well  as  of  his  character,  awak- 
only  of  a  legislator,  but  also  of  a  judge  of  the  ened  regrets  and  sympathies  among  lai^  class- 
court  of  dernier  resort;  and  amid  all  the  in-  es  who  did  not  stop  to  consider  how  rashly  he 
trigues  and  distractions  of  party  he  bore  himself  had  tempted  fortune,  or  how  ruthlessly  he  had 
in  those  high  places  with  the  dignity,  and  exer-  wielded  the  axe  against  those  who  had  now  pre- 
dsed  the  spirit,  of  a  sagacious,  far-seeing,  and  cipitated  him  to  the  ground.  In  the  autumn  of 
benevolent  statesman.  Especially  he  arrested  that  year,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  a  retreat  to  the 
tiie  popular  prejudice  against  himself  in  regard  country,  ne  prepared  an  argument  in  favor  of 
to  his  loyalty,  by  the  utmost  liberality  and  effi-  the  immediate  construction  of  the  Erie  and 
ciency  both  as  mayor  and  legislator,  in  securing  Champlain  canals.  Never  has  there  appeared, 
adequate  means  for  public  defence,  by  provid-  in  this  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  a 
ing  loans  to  the  government,  by  voting  supplies  state  paper  at  once  so  vigorous,  so  genial, 
of  materials  and  men,  and  by  soliciting  the  mil-  so  comprehensive,  and  so  conclusive.  It  was 
itary  command  to  which  his  admitted  courage,  couchea  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  from  the 
talent,  and  influence  seemed  to  entitle  him,  citizens  of  New  York  to  the  legislature  of  the 
But  beyond  all  this,  he  adopted  early  and  sup-  state,  and  was  deferentially  submitted  to  a  pub- 
ported  ably  and  efficiently  the  policy  of  the  lie  meeting  for  their  adoption.  The  city  adopted 
construction  of  canals  from  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  the  memorial,  and  appealed  to  the  citizens  of 
Champlain  to  the  tide  water  of  the  Hudson,  the  interior  portions  of  the  state.  They  re- 
and  showed  to  his  fellow-citizena,  with  what  sponded  with  enthusiasm ;  other  states  and  ter- 
seemed  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  beneflts  which'  ritories,  expecting  either  direct  benefit,  or  wait- 
would  result  from  those  works  to  the  -city,  the  ing  only  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  power  so 
state,  and  the  whole  country,  in  regard  to  de-  respectable  as  New  York  in  similar  enterprises, 
fence,  to  conunerce,  to  increase  of  wealth  and  lent  their  approving  voices.  The  policy  was 
population,  and  to  the  stability  of  the  union.  He  iron  that  moment  certain  of  success,  ft  was 
was  so  successful  in  this  thiU^  he  was  deputed,  hindered  only  by  the  political  pr^udices  which 
wiUi  others,  in  the  year  1812,  by  the  legislature  hung  around   its   advocate.     His   opponents 
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Albany,  the  seat  of  his  authority  and  the  chief  by  his  oaating  TOte  in  the  senate,  Jan.  24^  1811, 

theatre  of  his  active  life,  on  the  11th  day  of  Feb.  that  the  recluurter  of  the  national  bank  was  re- 

1828.    It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  party  fused;  he  thinking  it  inexpedient  rather  than 

spirit  was  hushed  into  profound  silence;  that  a  unconstitutional. 

grateful  people  celebrated  his  departure  from  OLINTON,  Sib  Hbitbt,  an  English  general, 

the  earth  with  all  the  pomp  of  national  sorrow ;  distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  American  levcK 

and  that  posterity,  already  advanoiDg  on  the  lution,  died  in  1795.    He  was  the  grandson  of 

stage,  cherishes  his  memory  with  the  homage  Francis,  6th  earl  of  lanooln,  served  in  the  Han* 

deserved  by  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  overian  war,  and  was  sent  to  America  as  nugor- 

CLINTON,  GsoBOX,  an  American  general  general  in  1775.    He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 

and  statesman,  youngest  son  of  Ool.  Charles  Bunker  hill,  and  in  the  battle  on  Long  island 

Clinton,  born  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  T.,  July  26,  which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  New  York 

1780,  died  at  Washington,  April  20, 1812.    He  by  the  Americans;  was  made  knight  of  the 

received  a  careful  education,  directed  chiefly  bath  in  1777,  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  that 

by  his  father  and  by  a  Scottish  clergyman  who  year  in  a  vain  effort  to  relieve  Buigoyne,  and 

was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  was  promoted  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Biit- 

and  he  early  signalized  his  enterprbing  charac-  ish  army  in  America  in  1778.  After  being  foro- 

ter  by  sailing  as  a  privateer  in  the  French  war.  ed  by  Washington  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  he 

He  soon  after  joined  a  militia  company  as  lieu-  commanded  an  expedition  to  South  Carolina  in 

tenant,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  1780,  and  blockaded  and  captured  Charleston. 

Fort  Fi-ontenac,  now  Kingston,  0.  W.  Choosing  He  sailed  from  New  York  with  7,000  men  to 

the  legal  profession,  he  practised  with  distinction  relieve  Cornwallis  on  the  very  day  that  the  lat* 

in  his  native  county,  till  in  1768  he  was  elected  ter  capitulated.    He  was  superseded  by  Gen. 

to  the  colonial  assembly,  where  he  soon  became  Carleton  in  1781,  returned  to  England  the  next 

the  head  of  a  whig  minority.    He  was  elected  year,  and  died  soon  after  he  had  been  appointed 

to  the  continental  congress  in  1775,  voted  for  governor  of  Gibraltar.    He  wrote  a  narrative 

the  declaration  of  independence,  was  appointed  of  his  conduct  in  America  (1782),  and  a  re> 

brigadier-general  of  the  United  States  in  1777,  joinder  to  Lord  Comwallis's  observationa  on  it 

and  in  the  same  year,  at  the  first  election  under  (1783) ;  also  observations  on  Stedman'a  '^  His- 

the  constitution  of  New  York,  was  chosen  both  tbry  of  the  American  War  '^  (1784). 

fovernor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  that  state.  CLINTON,  Henbt  Ftsxs,  an  Fngliah  das- 
[e  accepted  the  governorship,  and  by  6  succes-  sical  scholar,  born  at  Gamston,  in  Notting^ 
sive  elections,  he  held  that  office  for  18  years,  hamshire,  Jan.  14,  1781,  died  at  Welwyn,  in 
Both  in  his  civil  and  military  capacity,  he  e:diib-  Hertfordshire,  Oct.  24^  1852.  After  studyii^ 
ited  great  energy  and  rendered  imnortant  ser-  at  Westminster  school,  he  entered  the  universi- 
vices  throughout  the  war ;  and  though  his  efforts  ty  of  Oxford  in  1799,  where  he  received  the  de- 
to  save  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  in  the  gree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1808,  and  his  master's 
Hudson  highlands  in  1777  were  unsuccessful,  it  degree  2  years  later.  He  was  returned  member 
was  yet  due  in  a  large  measure  to  his  counsels  of  parliament  for  Aldborough  in  1806,  and  con- 
that  communication  was  prevented  between  the  tinned  a  representative  of  that  borough  till  1826. 
British  in  Canada  and  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Greek  and 
The  politics  of  New  York  were  in  a  distracted  Latin  literatures,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
state  bjr  reason  of  the  numerous  tories  residing  read  40,000  pages  between  1810  and  1820 ;  and 
within  its  limits,  which  made  the  chief  magis-  his  2  principal  works,  the  Fasti  MeUeniei  and 
tracy  unsurpassed  in  difficulty  by  any  office  in  Fcuti  Eomani^  are  thorough  and  scholarlike 
the  country  except  that  of  commander-in-chief  treatises  on  the  civil  and  literary  chronology  of 
x^  of  the  army.  In  1788  he  presided  over  the  con-  Greece  and  Rome,  interspersed  with  historidd 
\  Tentlon  at  Foughkeepsie  to  consider  the  federal  dissertations  (Oxford.  6  vols.  4to.,  1824-^50).  Of 
V  constitution,  the  adoption  of  which  he  opposed,  these  2  works  the  antiior  prepared  useM  abridg- 
not  deeming  it  sufficiently  decided  in  &vor  of  ments,  published  at  Oxford  in  1851  and  1853. 
the  sovereignty  of  each  state.  When  in  1792  CLINTON,  Jabcbs,  an  American  general,  the 
VWashington  was  elected  to  the  presidency  4th  son  of  (3harles  Clinton,  bom  in  Ulster  co^ 
f^T  the  second  time,  Clinton  received  50  elec-  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1786,  died  at  Little  Britahi, 
toi^  votes  for  the  vice-presidency.  After  Orange  co.,  Dec.  22, 1812.  After  receiving  an 
an  K^terval  in  his  official  life,  he  was  again  excellent  education,  he  joined  the  army,  served 
electetd  in  1801  governor  of  New  York,  and  in  the  French  war  as  a  captain  under  Col. 
in  180^  was  elevated  to  the  vice-presidency  Bradstreet,  and  distinguished  himself  in  1756 
of  the  U^3ited  States,  receiving  the  same  num-  in  tiiie  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  and  of  a 
ber  of  vot^s  as  Jefferson  received  for  the  presi-  sloop  of  war  on  Lake  Ontario.  In  1768  he 
dency.  He  v  was  one  of  the  prominent  candi-  commanded  4  regiments  for  the  protection 
dates  for  nom^ination  to  the  presidency  in  1808,  of  the  western  frontiers  of  Ulster  and  Orange 
and  received  >  q  electoral  votes  for  that  office  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  He  was 
in  opposition  tc\  Madison,  but  he  was  continued  appointed  colonel  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
in  the  chair  of  the  vioe-president  by  113  electoral  lutionary  war,  and  accompanied  Montgomery 
votes.  He  was  acting  in  discharge  of  the  duties  to  Canada  in  1775.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of 
of  this  office  at  the  ,^e  of  his  death.    It  was  •  brigadier^general,  he  was  with  his  brother,  Got. 
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1725,  at  Slyohe,  in  Shropshire,  died  hy  his  own  whose  right  was  eonteatod  hj  a  nefdiow,  Mima- 
hand  in  London,  Nov.  22, 1774.  He  early  difr-  pha  Jqng.  TheOamatic  wasoneof  theproTinoes 
plajed  an  aversion  to  studious  pursuits,  and  a  subject  to  Nazir  Jung,  and  was  govenied  bj  a 
fiery,  bold,  and  unmanageable  temper.  Great  nabob  whom  the  English  called  Anaverdj  Khan, 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  parents  His  title,  too.  was  dispnted  by  Obunda  Sahib,  a 
forhisftitttre  welfare,  and  probably  the  difficulty  son-in-law  of  a  former  nabob  of  the  Camatia 
of  training  him  prevailed  with  his  father  to  so-  Mirzapha  Jung  and  Ohunda  Sahib  nnited^  in- 
licit  for  him  an  appointment  as  writer  in  the  vaded  the  Oamatic,  and  applied  to  the  fVenoh 
service  of  the  £ast India  company ;  and  in  that  for  assistance.  Dupleiz  at  once  saw  thai  by 
capacity,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  sailed  for  Madras,  rendering  the  aid  sought,  he  should  acquire  ab- 
where  he  did  not  arrive  tUl  more  than  a  year  af-  solute  control  over  these  weak  princes,  and  in 
ter  he  left  England.  The  only  gentleman  to  their  names  rule  the  whole  of  southern  India. 
whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  had  left  the  He  allied  himself  with  them,  fhmished  400 
country  before  OHve^s  srrivd,  and,  too  shy  and  French  soldiers  and  2,000  sepoys,  who  fought  a 
haughty  to  seek  other  acquidntanoe,  he  entirely  battle  in  which  Anaverdy  Khan  was  defeated 
shunned  society,  and  soon  found  himself  in  amis-  and  killed,  while  his  son  Mohammed  All,  bet- 
erable  situation,  ill  paid,  badly  lodged,  and  with  ter  known  as  the  nabob  of  Arcot  from  Barkers 
debts  pressing.  He  manifested  the  same  impa-  speech  upon  his  debts,  fled  with  a  fewfoUowen 
tience  of  control  as  he  had  at  school,  and  was  to  Triohinopoly,  leaving  the  pretenders  in  neariy 
several  times  near  being  dismissed  through  his  entire  possession  of  the  Oamatic.  Dupleiz  soon 
insubordinate  spirit  At  times  he  was  greatly  de-  found  himself  at  the  summit  of  power.  Naiir 
pressed  inmind,  and  twice  attempted  suicide.  On  Jung  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  adherents; 
the  second  of  these  occasions,  when  the  pistol  Mirzapha  was  lord  of  the  Becoan,  and  waa  in- 
snapped,  he  was  roused  by  the  circumstance  of  stalled  with  the  greateet  pomp  as  nizam  at 
his  escape,  and  burst  into  an  exclamation  that  Pondioherry.  He  survived  his  elevation  only  a 
surely  he  was  reserved  for  something  great,  fbw  months^  but  a  new  puppet  was  setup,  and 
Not  long  after  his  arrival,  France  and  Exigland  Dnpleix,  in  the  receipt  of  immense  treasures, 
being  then  involved  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  with  large  forces  at  his  beck,  and  surrounded  by 
succession,  Labourdonxiais,  governor  of  the  Man-  every  appendage  of  oriental  magnificence,  exer^ 
ritiufl,  landed  in  India  with  an  army,  appeared  cised  undisputed  sway  over  80,000,000  people. 
before  Madras,  and  compelled  the  town  and  fort  He  disi>layed  the  most  arrogant,  state^  stnick 
to  surrender.  The  English  inhabitants  were  to  medals  in  his  own  honor,  and  erected  a  column 
be  kept  as  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  and  the  recording  the  downfall  of  Nasir  Jung  and  his 
town  to  renuun  in  the  hands  of  the  IVench,  until  own  triumphs,  in  4  languages  on  the  4  &oea 
a  small  sum  demanded  for  its  ransom  should  be  of  the  shaft  Meanwhile  the  English  became 
paid.  Dupleiz,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  an  greatly  alarmed  for  their  establishments,  even 
ambitious  man,  revolving  gigantic  plans  for  for  their  existence  in  India.  They  still  reo- 
French  domination  in  the  East,  did  not  approve  ognized  Mohammed  Ali  as  nabob  of  the  Oar- 
of  the  libersl  terms  of  Labourdonnais,  and  in-  natic,  but  his  dominions  now  consisted  ak>ne 
sisted  that  Madras  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  of  Trichinopoly,  and  even  this  place  waa  be- 
Olive  and  other  Englishmen,  indignant  at  this  sieged  by  Obunda  Sahib  and  the  iPrenoh  aujdli- 
violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  felt  aries.  .To  relieve  tiie  place  seemed  impoosible, 
that  they  were  not  bound  by  their  parole,  and  to  strike  a  blow  somewhere  imperative.  Arcot, 
resolved  on  escaping.  Olive  at  night  fled  from  the  capital  of  the  Oamatic,  was  decided  upon  ss 
the  citv  in  the  di^aise  of  a  Mohammedan,  and  a  point  of  attack ;  and  in  the  absence  of  jC%)or 
arrived  safely  at  Fort  St  David,  about  21  m.  Lawrence,  who  had  gone  to  En^and,  all  eyes 
8.  of  Madras.  He  now,  at  the  age  of  21,  ob-  were  turned  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  Robert 
tained  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  military  Olive.  He  was  now  25  years  of  age,  and  had 
service  of  the  company,  and  at  once  distinguish-  acquired  a  name  for  desperate  courage,  sagadty, 
ed  himself  in  several  operations  against  the  and  military  genius.  He  assured  his  superiors 
French,  and  won  the  regard  of  M^jor  Lawrence,  that  unless  some  decisive  move  was  at  once 
then  the  ablest  British  officer  in  Hindostan.  made  on  Arcot,  Trichinopoly  would  foil,  the 
Peace  was  soon  concluded  between  the  crowns  house  of  Anaverdy  Khan  perish,  and  the  French, 
of  England  and  France,  but  peace  did  not  ensue  becoming  entire  masters  of  India,  would  eztir- 
between  the  French  and  English  companies  pate  the  English.  His  advice  prevailed;  he  was 
trading  in  the  East^  and  this  decided  Olive's  lot  placed  at  the  head  of  200  British  troopa  and 
in  life.  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  800  sepoys,  armed  and  disciplined  in  European 
which  the  empire  of  theMoguls  had  fallen,  and  the  style.  He  marched  on  Arcot  and  took  it  with- 
ceaseless  fends  of  the  rival  princes,  Dupleiz  was  out  a  blow,  the  garrison  being  panic-struck ;  but 
the  first  to  perceive  that  a  colossal  European  knowing  that  he  would  not  be  long  suffered  to 
power  might  be  consolidated  on  the  ruins  of  remain  unmolested,  he  made  vigorous  prepara- 
the  Mohammedan  dynasty.  His  ambitious  views  tions  for  defence.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached 
were  singularly  favored  by  the  death  of  the  great  Ohunda  SaMb,  he  despatched  4,000  men  from 
Nizam-uT-mulk,  the  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  in  Trichinopoly,  who  were  joined  on  their  way  by 
174S,  on  whose  demise  there  was  a  disputed  more  than  double  that  force^  and  Aroot  was  in* 
succession*    Kazir  Jung  was  his  son  and  heir,  vested  with  about  10,000  men  under  the  com* 
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tematio  deodt  lalled  all  his  suspicions,  diye  into  idiocy,  and  died  a  few  montlia  afterward, 
knew  Omiohund  to  be  a  villain,  and  was  resoly-  — ^Immense  wealth  now  fell  npon  the  oompanj, 
ed  to  ontdo  him  in  deceit  if  necessarj.  Mean-  and  for  his  part  Olive  was  conducted  bj  Meer 
whUe  he  was  writing  the  nabob  the  most  friend-  Jaffier  into  the  great  treasuy  of  Bcof^  at 
\j  letters,  and  at  tiie  same  time  plotting  with  Hoorshedabad,  where  were  piled  np  heaps  of 
his  commander,  Meer  Jaffier,  who  was  to  desert  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  with  fall  leave  to  help 
his  master  at  a  critical  moment  with  large  bodies  himself.  He  took  between  £200,000  and  £800,- 
of  troops.  Jnst  as  the  plot  was  ripe,  Omichund  000.  Later  in  life,  when  his  condnct  was  im- 
played  false  to  tJie  English,  and  demanded  as  peached  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  vigorondj 
the  price  of  good  faith  the  immense  sum  of  defended  himself  before  the  committee,  and, 
£800,000,  or  he  would  divulge  the  whole  scheme  alluding  to  the  wealth  showered  upon  him,  de- 
to  8nrajah  Dowlidi.  Olive,  in  order  to  punish  scribed  the  glittering  heaps  on  which  he  had 
Omichund  for  his  treachery,  resolved  himself  gazed,  and  exclaimed:  "  By  God,  Mr.  Ohainnan, 
to  act  the  part  of  a  traitor.  He  promised  what  at  this  moment  I  stand  astonished  at  my  own 
was  asked.  The  wily  Bengalee  insisted  that  his  moderation."  His  sreat  victory  over  Surajah 
churns  should  be  mentioned  in  the  treaty  be-  Dowlah  was  soon  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
tween  Meer  Jaffier  and  the  English.  Olive  had  army  of  the  Great  Mogul,  sent  against  Meer 
two  treaties  drawn  up,  the  real  one  on  white  Jaffier,  which  he  overcame  at  Patna,  and  by 
paper,  and  a  spurious  one  on  red.  The  white  his  victory  (1750)  over  the  troops  sent  by 
contained  no  mention  of  him.  To  the  red  one.  the  governor  of  Batavia  under  pretence  of 
which  Omichund  insisted  should  bear  Admiral  assisting  the  Dutch  colonies,  but  reidly  to  dia- 
Watson's  signature,  that  officer  refbsed  to  sfEac  turb  the  British  in  their  possessions.  Kew 
his  name,  and  Olive  was  actually  aceused  of  hav-  honors  and  wealth  were  showered  upon  him, 
ing  forged  it,  although  he  afterward  denied  the  and  Meer  Jaffier  panted  him  an  annual  rev- 
charge.  All  was  now  ready.  Mr.  Watts  fled  enue  of  £28,000.  In  1760  he  retomed  to  Eng- 
secretly  from  Moorshedabad,  and  Olive  put  his  land,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peer- 
troops  in  motion,  and  the  battle  which  followed  age  with  the  title  of  Baron  Olive  of  Plueey. 
proved  of  immense  importance  for  the  power  of  He  was  elected  to  parliament  as  one  of  the 
Britain  in  India.  Olive's  army  consisted  of  8,000  members  for  Shrewsbury.  Olive  remained  in 
men,  only  900  of  whom  were  Europeans,  He  England  about  4  years,  directing  the  powers 
met  the  Indian  forces  within  a  mile  of  Plassey,  of  his  mind  chie^y  to  Indian  afBurs,  while 
June  28.  The  latter  consisted  of  40,000  infantry,  his  immense  fortune  enabled  him  to  live  in 
armed  with  firelocks,  pikes,  bows  and  arrows,  magnificence.  During  his  absence  firom  Ben- 
and  swords,  with  50  pieces  of  huge  cannon  gal  the  affairs  of  the  company  fell  into  utter 
drawn  into  the  field  by  elephants  and  oxen,  confusion ;  it  was  not  enriched,  while  crowds 
supported  by  15,000  cavalry  from  the  northern  of  adventurers  returned  from  India  with  ^len- 

?rovinces,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Oamatic  did  fortunes,  acquired  in  a  short  time  from 

he  nabob's  ordnance  opened  fire  with  little  eze-  systematic  oppression  and  plunder  of  the  hap> 

cution,  while  the  well  trained  English  artillery  less  natives.    At  length  these  evils  reached 

was  served  with  deadly  effect.    Several  of  Sura-  such  a  pitch  that  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  Anglo- 

jah's  officers  fell,  and,  growing  more  terrified  at  Indian   empire  was  prophesied   unless   some 

every  instant,  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  subor-  strong  hand  should  mterpose,  and  Glive  was 

dinates  to  retreat,  and  ordered  his  army  to  fall  looked  to  as  the  only  man  who  could  save  it 

back.  Olive  ordered  his  to  advance,  which  it  did  from  destruction.    After  much  solicitation  he 

with  impetuous  fury,  when  the  vast  host  of  the  consented  to  go  back  to  India  ;  was  appointed 

nabob  fied  in  total  rout  Only  500  of  them  were  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit- 

alain,  but  their  camp,  ordnance,  baggage,  count-  ish  possessions  in  Bengal ;  and  in  May,  1765, 

lesswagons,andozen,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  for  the  third  time  rcMhed  Hindoatan.     At 

English,  who  in  this  memorable  battle,  with  but  Oalcufta  he  found  every  thing  fearftOly  discx^ 

22  soldiers  killed,  and  50  wounded,  put  to  flight  ganized,  far  more  than  he  had  anticipated.  But 

nearly  60,000  men.    Meer  Jaffier  nad  ^iven  no  with  his  stem  judgment  and  indomitable  will 

aid  during  the  action,  but  drawing  off  his  forces  he  proceeded  at  once  to  ^e  reformation  of  fdl 

when  it  was  decided,  was  honorably  received  by  abuses  in  spite  of  great  opposition.    On  one  oo- 

Olive,  and  shortly  installed  upon  the  musnud  at  oasion  200  officers  of  the  army,  who  had  been  en- 

Moorshedabad,  as  nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  gaged  in  commercial  speculations,  combined  and 

Orissa;  while  Surajah  Dowlah  fled,  to  be  cap-  resigned  their  commissions,  thinking  to  terrify 

tured  a  few  days  afterward,  and  executed  by  him  into  submission  by  tiiespectade  of  an  army 

the  orders  of  his  late  conunander.  Meer  Jaffier  without  leaders.    Lord  Olive  instantly  issaed 

was  now  called  upon  to  reward  his  allies,  and  commissions  for  new  officers,  even  to  meroan- 

Omichund  among  the  number  came,  suppos-  tile  agents  who  were  disposed  to  aid  him ;  the 

ing  himself  to  stand  high  in  fiivor.    *^  It  is  sepoys  he  had  himself  trained  in  battle  stood 

now  time  to  undeceive  Omichund,"  said  Olive  firm  in  their  devotion  to  him,  and  he  ordered 

to  one  of  the  companjr's  servants.  ^^  Omichund,"  that  every  officer  who  resigned  should  at  once 

said  this  gentleman  in  Hindostanee,  '*  the  red  be  brought  to  Oalcutta.    The  insurrection  was 

treaty  was  a  take-in.  Ton  are  to  have  nothing."  quelled,  the   ringleaders   punished,    and    the 

The  wretched  dupe  fell  back  insensible ;  he  swk  others  pardoned.     He  letumed  firom  India, 
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dook ;  antl  other  atiihon  of  this  period  make  gheiu  was  the  fint  (about  1657)  to  explain  its 
reference  to  them  and  to  their  weights  and  ma-  trae  properties ;  and  this  has  given  lidm  with 
chinerj.  When  thej  were  first  introduced  into  manj  the  full  credit  of  an  original  inrentor.  He 
England  is  unoertain.  There  is  said  to  be  a  showed  that  the  vibrations  of  the  same  pendu- 
dock  at  Dover  castle  bearing  the  date  1848 ;  and  lum  in  laige  andsmall  arcs  were  not  isochronous^ 
In  Peterborough  cathedral  the  striking  part  of  but  might  be  made  so  by  causiuff  the  pendulum 
another  is  in  use,  of  similar  construction,  refer-  to  swing  in  a  cydoidal  instead  of  a  circular  arc ; 
ring  it  to  the  same  period.  In  1288,  the  clock  and  he  contrived  what  were  cdled  cydoidal 
house  near  Westminster  hall  was  famished  with  cheeks  to  give  this  motion,  which,  though  a 
adook  to  be  heard  by  the  courts  of  law,  the  cost  beautiful  application  of  science,  proved  defeo- 
of  which  was  paid  out  of  a  fine  imposed  on  the  tive  when  the  subject  was  better  understood, 
ohief  Justice^  Ueni^am.  In  the  early  part  of  For  the  retarding  influence  of  the  imperfect 
tiie  14th  century  Wallingford,  abbpt  of  St  Al-  curve  was  really  very  small  in  small  arcs,  and 
ban's,  produced  a  if  onde^ol  clock,  which  indi-  this  was  in  part  counteracted  by  the  impulse 
oated  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  this  received  from  the  escapement  at  each  beat, 
is  oSt&n  referred  to  as  the  oldest  dock  known,  which  caused  a  quicker  oscillation  than  that  in 
In  the  second  half  of  the  14th  oentury,  Charles  the  same  arc  of  a  pendulum  swinging  freely. 
y.  of  France  employed  a  German,  named  De  Moreover,  the  friction  caused  by  the  cheeks  was 
Wyek,  to  put  up  a  great  dock  for  the  palace,  anew  retarding  influence.  For  these  and  other 
It  wa8alugestrikingolock,goingoneday,and  reasons  they  were  at  last  given  up,  and  the 
provided  with  one  hand  only.  Edward  III.  of  thin  spring  forming  the  c^per  part  of  the  pen- 
England  employed  Dutchmen  firom  Delft  to  con-  dulum  rod  was  finally  found  to  give  by  its  bend- 
atruot  a  dock  in  1868.  It  would  seem,  there*  ing  all  the  approximation  to  the  cydoidal  curve 
fore,  that  before  these  dates  clocks  were  made  that  is  required.  The  astronomical  clock  now 
in  Oermanv  and  Holland.  In  the  description  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  adapted  for  the 
of  De  Wyok*B  dock  is  the  first  notice  of  a  kin(l  measurement  of  time  in  making  observations — 
of  escapement  for  regulating  the  action  of  the  not,  as  before,  one  showing  the  periods  of  revo- 
moving  force.  A  toothed  wheel  was  turned  by  lution  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  StiU  its  construe- 
a  weight  suspended  by  a  string  wound  round  its  tion  demanded  great  improvements.  The  size, 
aadto,  and  this  revolving  communicated  motion  weighty  and  length  of  the  pendulum,  and  the 
to  other  wheels.  A  horizontal  axle  upon  one  of  length  of  its  vibrations,  were  not  soon  accurately 
these  carried  upon  one  end  a  wheel  with  teetii  proportioned.  Dr.  Hooke  first  reduced  the  arcs 
projected  outward  parallel  with  the  axle.  This  of  vibration,  which  followed  the  application  of 
2h>m  its  form  was  called  the  crown  wheel,  his  anchor  esc^>ement.  This,  so  named  from 
Nearly  touching  the  teeth  was  set  a  vertical  its  resemblance  to  the  part  of  an  anchor  csJled 
spindle,  with  2  pallets  or  levers  so  arranged  the  arms,  is  attached  to  the  horizontal  spindle 
upon  it^  that  the  teeth  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  with  which  the  pendulum  also  is  connected  so 
crown  wheel  would  strike  in  its  revolution  one  as  to  vibrate  with  it.  The  points  hang  down, 
of  these,  and  the  teeth  of  the  other  edge  the  spanning  about  one-third  the  circumference  of 
other  pallet,  causing  the  spindle  to  turn  first  one  the  scape  wheel,  and  correspond  to  the  pallets 
way  and  then  the  other.  A  beam  fixed  upon  on  De.Wyck's  spindle.  As  Uie  scape  wheel  re- 
the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  loaded  with  weights  volves,  a  tooth  comes  in  contact  with  tiie  pallet 
near  each  end,  caused  the  vibrations  to  be  made  of  one  arm,  giving  this  an  impulse  upward ;  thb 
with  an  approximation  to  regularity.  An  index  brings  the  other  arm  down  between  two  teeth 
upon  an  intermediate  wheel  pointed  the  pro-  on  its  side,  and  diecks  the  scape  wheel  going 

SI8S  of  the  movement  or  the  lapse  of  time,  further,  until  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the 

tronomera  found  the  machine  useful  in  their  other  direction  carries  the  pallet  out.    Each 

observations;  and  the  next  great  invention  oon-  vibration  tiius  allows  one  tooth  of  the  scape 

neoted  with  it  is  due  to  them.    Galileo  first  wheel  to  pass.  The  recoil  introduces  irregularis 

called  attention  to  the  isochronism  of  the  vi-  ties,  to  overcome  which  the  forms  were  pven  to 

brations  of  a  body  swinging  at  the  same  dia-  the  teeth  of  tiie  wheel,  and  to  the  pallets,  which 

tanoe  from  its  point  of  suspension,  whether  m  a  distinguish  what  is  known  as  the  ^  dead-beat** 

large  or  small  arc,  and,  some  say,  applied  the  or  ^^  repose**  escapement,  invented  by  George 

oscillations  as  measurers  of  time  in  hi»  astro-  Graham,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centurr. 

noDDdcal  observations.    This  discovery  was  first  Many  other  escapements  have  been  invented, 

announced  in  1680.    The  ancient  astronomers  some  of  sreat  ingenuity,  particularly  those  of 

of  the  East  are  stated  to  have  employed  the  Messrs.  Bioxam,  Macdowall,  and  the  modifica- 

pendulum  in  the  same  manner  as  Galileo,  count-  tion  of  the  latter  by  Denison.    The  last  is  ap- 

mg  its  vibrations,  and  keeping  up  its  motion  by  plied  to  the  great  dock  for  the  new  housea  of 

an  occasional  pudi  with  tiie  finger.  Its  first  ap-  parliament  in  London,  and  has  recently  been 

plication  to  clocks  is  claimed  for  several  differ-  modified  by  substituting  for  its  former  escape- 

ent  inventors  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  17th  cen-  ment  wheel  of  three  teeth,  one  of  one  tootik 

tary»  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  only,  thus  redudng  its  friction  proportionally* 

ooourred  to  several  to  substitute  it  for  the  horl*  It  is  thoufi^t  this  escapement  wiU  take  the 

Bontal  swinging  beam,  turning  the  spindle  sup-  place  of  the  dead-beat  for  general  use. — ^The 

porting  this  into  a  horiaonai  podtion.    Hny-  pendulum  also  was  greatly  pmected«    la  order 
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with  it  could  all  be  made  to  indicate  the  same  rade  measurers  of  time.   The  barrel  carried  by 

time,  and  the  care  which  so  many  separate  clocks  the  mam  spring  coiled  within  it  was  conneoted 

require  would  be  very  much  redaoed.   Yarions  by  a  piece  of  catgat  wound  around  it  with  a 

methods  of  effecting  the  connection  hare  been  spiral  grooved  fusee  of  the  form  of  a  cone.    As 

oontrived :  the  ear&  itself  has  been  employed  tnis  was  turned  by  the  key  in  winding  the  wvtdi, 

to  produce  the  electric  current,  and  the  appli-  it  coiled  around  itself  the  catgut,  unwindinff  it 

cation  of  this  has  been  made  directly  to  the  from  the  barrel  and  causing  £is  as  it  tamed  to 

pendulum,  the  bob  of  which  in  this  case  is  a  coil  up  the  Bpring.    The  last  coils  were  aroond 

coil  of  insulated  wire,  attracted  while  the  cur-  the  small  end  of  the  cone,  thus  presenting  in  the 

rent  is  passing  through  it  by  a  permanent  mag-  running  of  the  watch  the  least  leyerage  to  the 

net  on  one  side.    An  apparatus  in  the  pendu  greatest  force  of  the  spring.    As  the  barrel 

lum  causes  the  current  to  be  alternately  bro-  wound  up  the  cord,  and  the  force  of  the  spring 

ken  and  renewed  with  eadi  beat.    In  1848  Mr.  became  weaker,  the  increased  size  of  the  oone 

Sears  G.  Walker,  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  in-  presented  greater  leverage,  and  the  variable 

stituted  experiments  in  connection  with  Prof,  force  of  the  spring  was  compensated.    In  later 

Mitchel  and  Dr.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  with  the  watches  a  chain  was  substituted  for  the  catgut, 

view  of  applying  this  principle  to  determine  dif-  and  with  this  watches  and  chronometers  are 

ferences  of  longitude  between  places  connected  still  made  in  England.    The  fusee  connects  with 

by  telegraph  wire.    On  Nov.  17,  with  a  deli-  the  first  or  great  wheel  of  the  watch  (their  oeo- 

cate  clock  especially  contrived  and  made  by  Dr.  tres  of  motion  coinciding)  by  a  ratchet  and 

Locke,  and  upon  wires  put  up  for  the  purpose  dick  which  admits  of  the  fusee  being  tamed 

at  the  expense  of  the  coast  survey,  between  backward  in  winding ;  and  by  means  of  e  stiff 

Oincinnati  and  Pittsburg  (400  m.),  the  first  sat-  spring  sometimes  set  in  the  great  wheel,  the 

isfactoiy  experiment  was  made.    The  dock,  watch  is  kept  in  motion  during  the  winding.  This 

placed  in  the  electric  circuit,  recorded  its  beats  is  the  going  fusee  before  referred  to.    Sat  in 

at  all  the  offices  along  the  line  upon  a  graduated  most  modem  watches,  necessarily  in  all  the  flat 

fillet  of  paper,  on  the  plan  of  the  Morse  record-  ones,  and  in  all  the  American  and  Swiss  watdties, 

ing  apparatus.   (See  report  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  21,  the  fusee  and  chain  are  dispensed  with.    An 

House  of  Rep.,  80th  congress,  2d  session ;  also,  immense  advantage  is  thus  gained  on  the  score 

**  American  «fournal  of  Science,^'  2d  series,  vol.  of  simplicity  and  reduction  of  friction,  and  it 

vii.,  March,  1849.)    Electricity  is  also  employed  is  strange  the  English  are  so  slow  iu  giring  ap 

directly  as  the  primary  motive  power  of  docks,  the  old  method.    The  chain  with  its  numeroas 

as  was  shown  upon  a  large  scde  by  Mr.  Shep-  links  and  pivots,  together  with  the  fusee,  add 

herd  of  London  in  the  exhibition  of  1851.  Other  about  600  small  pieces  to  the  constractifw,  the 

inventors  also  exhibited  machines  similar  to  his.  making  and  keeping  which  in  repair  greatly  in* 

— ^Watohss.    As  clocks  are  now  made  with  spi-  crease  the  expense  of  watches.    The  remaining 

ral  springs  and  a  balance  wheel,  the  distinction  number  of  pieces  in  an  Englbh  watch  is  about 

between  them  and  watches  is  not  very  precise.  200.    The  old  watches  were  provided  with  the 

The  latter  are  always  of  a  size  for  the  podcet,  vibrating  balance  in  the  form  of  a  heavr  ring 

and  may  be  carried  in  any  position.    Little  is  (the  same  as  now  used),  but  the  spiral  hair 

known  of  the  early  manufacture  of  watches,  spring,  which  is  essential  to  equalize  its  motion, 

though  it  would  seem  this  must  date  after  the  was  not  contrived  and  attached  to  it  until  Dr. 

introduction  of  the  spiral  spring  in  the  16th  Hooke  made  this  application  some  time  after  the 

century.    And  yet  there  is  authority  for  the  discovery  of  the  pendulum,  or  about  the  year 

opinion  that  they  were  made  of  some  form  at  1658.    This  little  spring  gives  to  the  compen- 

Nuremberg  as  early  as  the  year  1477.    Beck-  sated  balance  wheel  the  perfection  of  the  nest 

mann  speaks  of  a  watch  in  Sir  Ashton  Le-  pendulum.    One  end  of  it  is  attached  to  the 

ver's  museum  bearing  the  date  1641 ;  and  it  is  axis  of  this  wheel,  round  which  the  spring  ii 

known  that  Henry  YIU.,  who  died  in  1547,  and  loosdy  coiled,  the  other  end  being  fixed  to  the 

his  contemporary  Charles  Y.,  also  possessed  frame.    As  the  balance  is  made  to  vibrate  by 

watches.  In  Shakespeare^s  time  they  were  used  the  scape  wheel,  as  in  a  clodc  escapement,  the 

by  private  individuds.     Malvolio,  in  "  Twelfth  delicate  hair  spring  controls  the  movement,  regu- 

ifight,^*  says :  '*  I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  lating  it  by  its  elasticity  as  it  opens  and  closes ; 

wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  some  rich  so  that  if  the  connection  with  the  wheel  work 

iewel."     They  must  have  been  common  in  were  suddenly  removed,  the  vibrations  woold 

'ranoe  before  1544,  for  they  were  named  with  stUl  continue  for  a  time,  as  the  pendulum  in  sim- 

docks  in  a  statute  enacted  that  year  in  Paris,  ilar  case  would  continue  to  swing.    A  alight 

A  description  and  engraving  of  one  bequeathed  alteration  in  the  length  of  this  spring  affects  the 

by  Queen  Mary  to  Mary  Seton,  which  is  in  pos*  length  of  the  vibrations^  and  by  this  means  the 

sesfflon  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart,  may  watch  is  regulated ;  predsdy  as  the  beats  of  a 

be  found  in  Smith's  *'  Historicd  and  Literary  pendulum  are  lengthened  or  shortened  for  the 

Curiosities"  (Lond.  1845, 4to.,  plate  96).   Some  same  purpose.    The  best  of  these  rorings  at  the 

of  these  early  watches,  it  is  stated,  were  as  snudl  great  exliibition  in  1651  were  those  of  Mr. 

as  those  of  Uie  present  day,  and  were  often  of  Lutz  of  Genevl^  which  bore  the  test  of  pulling 

an  ovd  form.    Others  were  as  large  as  dessert  out  nearly  straight  and  laying  on  a  hot  plate 

plates.    All  of  them,  however,  were  extremely  without  isjuzy.    Mr.  Dent  fomid  glass  to  be  aa 
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Bome,  and  is  belieyed  to  have  had  an  intrigae  ulanda^  tlie  latter  of  which  is  entirely  built 
withthewifeof  Julius  Offisar,  into  whose  house,  over.  Each  is  connected  with  the  opposite 
while  it  was  occupied  by  the  vestals  and  ma-  banks  by  2  bridges,  and  a  5th  bridge,  of  20 
irons  in  the  performance  of  the  mysteries  of  arches,  crosses  the  whole  width  of  the  rirer. 
the  Bona  Dea,  during  the  celebration  of  which  The  chief  trade  of  Qonmel  is  in  grain,  butter, 
all  males  were  rigorously  excluded,  he  gained  provisions,  and  cattle.  From  200,000  to  SCO,- 
admission  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  UsBsar,  000  barrels  of  wheat  are  annually  brongbt  into 
although  he  divorced  the  woman,  on  the  ground  the  town.  There  are  numerous  large  floor 
that  his  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected,  miUs,  an  extensive  distillery,  2  breweries,  and 
thought  proper  to  give  evidence  in  favor  of  a  cotton  factory.  The  butter  trade  is  trans- 
Olodius  on  his  trial  for  the  violation  of  the  acted  chiefly  in  a  commodious  market  house, 
sacred  mysteries.  Oicero  was  invited  to  de-  Barges  navigate  the  Suir  from  this  place  to 
fend  him,  but  refused  to  do  so,  and  gave  Waterford,  and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
evidence  against  him.  By  bribing  the  judge,  railway  passes  through  the  town.  The  system 
however,  Olodius  was  acquitted.  Supported  of  cheap  and  rapid  travelling  by  car,  which 
by  CflBsar,  Pompey,  and  Orassus,  he  was  elect-  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bianconi  in  1815,  and 
ed  tribune,  68  B.  0.,  and  used  his  power  to  in  1868  had  extended  throughout  i  of  the  conn- 
wreak  vengeance  upon  Oicero,  who  had  vehe-  ties  of  Ireland,  was  originated  at  GlonmeL  This 
mently  attacked  him  in  the  senate,  by  driving  town  is  said  to  have  been  fortified  by  the  Danes, 
the  iUustrious  orator  into  exile.  Next  year,  It  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  May  9,  1650,  after 
however,  Oicero  was  recalled  to  Rome,  in  spite  a  fierce  resbtAuce,  and  its  defences  were  demol- 
of  the  opposition  of  Olodius.  He  also  man£^^  ished.  It  is  the  birthplace, of  Sterne,  and  gives 
to  make  Oato  leave  Bome,  by  sending  him  on  a  the  title  tof  -earl  to  the  Scott  family, 
mission  to  Oyprus.  Having  degraded  himself  OLONTABE,  a  village,  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
as  a  tool  of  the  triumvirs,  he. aimed  at  the  su-  co.  of  Dublin,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Dublin  bay,  5 
preme  power,  rallied,  around  him  the  worst  m.  £.  N.  E.  of  the  city,.-. and  a  place  of  great 
characters  of  Rome,  insulted  Pompey,  and  after  resort  for  sea  bathing^  pop.  in  1851,  2,6b2. 
having  taken  every  means  to  bring  disgrace  Brian  Bom  was  slain  near  here,  April  23, 1014. 
npon  himself  and  upon  Rome,  he  was  finally  OLOOTZ,  Jsak  Baftistb,  baron,  known  un- 
murdered  in  an  afi&ay  with  his  political  rival  der  the  name  of  Anacharsis  Olootz,  an  eccentric 
Mile — ^a  circumstance  which  has  acquired  great  philanthropist,  born  at  Val-de-Grace,  in  the  vi- 
celebrity  from  the  masterly  oration  written  by  cinity  of  01eve&  Prussia,  June  24, 1765,  guillo- 
Oicero  in  defence  of  Milo.  The  mob  was  infu*  tined  in  Paris,  M^rch  28, 1794.  He  was  educated 
riated  at  the  death  of  their  worthless  favorite^  in  Paris,  and  manifested  from  an  early  age  great 
and  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul,  to  restore  interest  in  visionary  schemes  of  social  regenera- 
order.  His  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  Lucullua,  tion,  his  wealth  permitting  him  to  devote  him- 
and  his  second  wife  the  notorious  Fulvia.  self  to  their  realization.  Uuder  the  name  of 
OLGISTER.  See  Monastebt.  Anacharsis,  he  visited  Germany,  England,  Itsljr, 
OLONMEL  (vale  of  honey),  a  town  and  par-  and  several  other  countries  of  Europe,  to  preach 
liamentary  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  philanthropical  doctrines,  the  aim  of  which 
Waterford  and  Tipperory,  on  the  Suir,  104  m.  was  to  unite  all  nations  in  one  brotherhood. 
S.  W.  of  Dublin,  aud  25  m.  N.  W.  of  Waterford,  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  he  re- 
on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  railway ;  pop.  in  turned  to  Paris.  He  had  already  called  himself 
1851, 12,518.  It  is  finely  situated  in  a  pictor-  the  spokesman  of  the  human  race  (orateur  du 
esque  valley,  nearly  shut  in  by  mountains.  Most  genre  hwnain\  and  he  now  proceeded  to  ofi&ciate 
of  the  town  is  built  on  the  N.  or  Tipperaiy  side  as  its  ambassador.  Gathering  around  him  »a 
of  the  river,  the  8.  part  being  little  more  than  many  specimens  of  the  different  foreign  nation* 
a  suburb  of  the  larger.  The  main  streets  are  alities  as  he  could  find  in  Paris,  he  marched 
handsome  and  well  paved.  Gas  is  generally  up  with  them  to  the  national  assembly,  and, 
used,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  amid  enthuaedaatio  applause,  delivered  an  ad> 
The  best  houses  are  of  limestone,  which  is  dress  demanding  for  the  foreigners  in  Paris 
quarried  in  the  vicinity.  A  handsome  old  the  right  of  participating  in  the  celebration 
parish  church,  with  2  towers  and  a  fine  oriel  of  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
window,  a  number  of  chapels,  2  convents,  a  tile.  He  showed  the  utmost  devotion  to  the 
richly  endowed  grammar  school  founded  in  cause  of  the  revolution,  and  contributed  12,000 
1685,  several  other  educational  establishments,  livres  for  the  public  defence.  After  August  10, 
including  a  model  school  under  the  national  1792,  he  reptured  to  the  legislative  aasemhlj, 
board  of  education,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  fever  where  he  indulged  in  violent  attacks  against 
hospital,  a  court  house,  county  gaol,  a  house  monarchy  and  religion,  insisted  npon  a  price 
of  correction,  a  handsome  news-room,  and  ex-  being  placed  upon  the  heads  of  the  duke  of 
tensive  barracks  for  artillery,  cavalry,  and  one  Brunswick  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  whom  he 
regiment  of  infantry,  with  a  amaU  military  called  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  North,  and  fijially 
hospital  attached,  are  the  principal  buildings,  offered  to  raise  at  his  own  expense  a  legion  of 
There  are  various  public  charities,  a  mechanics'  Prussians.  Oreated  a  French  citizen  by  a  de- 
institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  are  2  oree  of  the  legislative  assembly,  he  was  elected 
ialanda  in  the  stream,  called  Moore^s  and  Long  to  the  convention  by  the  deputment  of  Oise, 
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his  mother's  rival  was  delivered  into  his  hands  the  Visigoths  who  used  violwoe  to  brin^  her 

by  the  nobles  of  Burgundy  in  614,  and  was  pnt  over  to  the  Arian  faith,  bat  by  the  aid  of  h«r 

to  death  in  the  mo^  barbarous  manner,  her  brother  Ohildebert  she  was  delivered  from  her 

Sandsons  being  already  dead.    Thus  Olotaire  husband's  tyranny.  

.,  being  the  only  surviving  Merovingian  prince,        OLOTILDE  BE   SURVILLE,  MABOTissm 

was  proclaimed  king  ofthe  whole  empire  found-  £l£okobs,  bom  about  1406  at  the  castle  of 

ed  by  Olovis,  and  increased  by  the  conquests  of  Yallon,  on  the  Arddche,  died  toward  tlie  end  of 

his  sons. — Two  other  princes  of  the  same  name  the  15th  century.    A  descendant  of  the  noble 

bore  the  title  of  kings :  Olotaire  III.,  in  the  &mily  of  Yallon  ChAlis,  she  married  in  1421 

7ih  century,  under  tiie  guardianship  of  Ebroln,  B^renger  de  Surville,  who  was  killed  in  an 

as  mayor  of  the  palace :  Olotaire  I  v.,  some  50  attempt  to  relieve  the  city  of  Orleans,  then  be* 

years  later,  under  Oharles  Martel.  ^  Both  were  sieged  by  the  English.    A  coUecdon  of  remaric- 

among  the  most  obscure  of  the  raia  faineant8,  able  poems,  published  by  Oharles  de  Yander- 

OLOT-BEY,  a  French  physician,  founder  of  bourg  in  1803,  was  first  ascribed  to  Qotilde ; 

the  medical  institution  of  Egypt,  bom  near  but  after  protracted  controveraes^  the  poems 

Marseilles  in  April,  1709,  practised  as  surgeon  tumed  out  modem  woductions,  sapposed  to 

there  until  1828,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  have  been  written  by  vanderbourg  himself. 
surgeon  in  the  Egyptian  army,  in  which  ca-        OLOUDS,  bodies  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphee. 

pacity  he  render^  valuable  services,  beside  From  the  surface  of  the  earth    and  of  the 

establishing  the  school  of  Abouzabel^  which  waters  aqueous  vapor  is   oontinnaUj  ascend- 

furnishes  l^^ypt  witib  competent  physicians  and  ing  into  the  atmosphere,  where  it  remains  is 

surgeons.    Mehemet  Ali  gave  him  the  title  of  an  invisible  state  so  long  as  the  air  is  not  sata- 

bey  without  requiring  him  to  change  his  re-  rated  with  moisture.    Its  capacity  to  retain  this 

ligion.    He  is  the  author  of  several  works,  of  vapor  is  limited,  but  varies  with  its  tempenk 

which  Aper^gSnSraldeV J^ypte  {2  Yola.jlQ^)  ture;  the  greater  the  warmth,  the  more  tb« 

deserves  particidar  mention.  particles  of  vapor  are  expanded  and  carried 

OLOTHO,  the  youngest  of  the  8  Pares  or  mto  higher  regions.    Oold  condenses  the  par> 

Fates,  was  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  or  tides,  their  specific  gravity  is  increased,  and 

Erebus  and  Night    Olotho  held  the  distaff  and  they  appear  in  visible  form.    (See  Dxw.)    Sat- 

Bpun  the  thread  of  life^  whence  her  name  KXa)da>,  urated  to  the  utmost,  the  atmosphere  cannot 

*^  I  spin."    She  was  represented  as  wearing  a  contain,  it  is  estimated,  more  than  6  to  7  inches 

crown  with  7  stars,  and  a  many-colored  robe.  of  water,  diffused  through  it  in  an  invisible 

OLOTILDA,  Saint,  the  wife  of  the  Frankish  state,  at  one  time.  But  the  difiusion  of  vapor 
king  Olovis,  bom  about  475,  died  June  8,  545.  is  never  uniform,  and  the  temperature,  too,  vb- 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Ohilperio,  king  of  the  rying  in  different  portions  of  the  atmosphere, 
Burgundians,  who  was  murdered  by  his  own  there  ensues  the  greatest  diverdty  in  the  con> 
brother  Gundebald.  Although  all  her  family  ditions  of  the  moisture  contained  in  these  por- 
were  Arians,  she  was  educated  in  the  OaUiolio  tions.  Where  it  is  not  too  abundant  for  the 
faith,  and  became  a  great  favorite  among  the  existing  temperature,  it  is  all  dissolved,  and  th« 
bishops  of  Gaul.  Through  their  agency  she  was  appearance  is  presented  of  the  clear,  bine,  in- 
married  to  Olovis  (498),  to  whose  conversion  she  visible  ether.  Where  the  moisture  is  in  excess 
greatly  contributed.  When  the  power  of  her  for  the  temperature,  it  is  seen  in  the  fonn  of 
usband  was  fimily  established  in  the  country  douds,  thin  and  fieecy  if  the  air  is  bnt  sUghtlr 
N.  of  the  Loire,  she  incited  him  to  attack  the  sursatnrated,  but  dark  and  lowering  if  new  ao- 
Burgundian  king  in  order  to  avenge  her  father's  cessions  of  moisture  or  reduction  of  temperature 
death.  Olovis  yielded  to  her  entreaties;  but  from  increase  the  difference  between  the  moisture 
some  unexplained  motive  did  not  follow  up  ea-  present  and  the  capacity  of  the  air  to  retain  it. 
gerly  the  victory  he  had  won  near  Langres,  and  Thus  the  conditions  are  seen  that  cause  frequent 
was  satisfied  with  making  Gundebald  his  tribu-  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  douds;  and  it 
tary.  After  the  death  of  Olovis  (511),  however,  is  understood  how  clouds  filled  with  nooisture, 
the  queen  prevailed  upon  her  8  sons,  Ohlodomir,  like  those  gathered  by  the  Etesian  winds  as  they 
Ohildebert.,  and  Olotaire,  to  renew  the  war  sweep  over  the  Mediterranean,  are  dispersed  in 
against  Siglsmund,  the  son  of  the  murderer,  thin  air  as  they  strike  the  hot  rays  reflected 
This  unfortunate  prince  was  taken  prisoner,  from  the  burning  sands  ofSahara;  and  how  thoee 
dragged  to  Orleans,  and  with  his  wife  and  chil-  similarly  charged  with  moisture  by  the  sweeping 
dren  thrown  into  a  well.  The  war  in  the  mean  of  the  trade  winds  across  the  Atlantic  shed  this 
time  continued,  and  after  a  protracted  struggle  in  copions  showers  as  they  strike  the  cold  sum* 
Olotilda  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  Burgundy  mits  of  the  OordiUeras.  The  formation  of  a 
in  the  hands  of  her  2  sons,  ObUdebert  and  Olo-  cloud  by  cold  and  its  dispersion  by  heat  are  bean- 
taire.  She  spent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  tifuUy  exhibited  at  the  Table  mountain.  Gape 
Tours,  near  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin,  became  of  Good  Hope.  As  the  wind  from  the  soathera 
noted  for  her  piety,  founded  several  monasteries,  ocean  strikes  the  rodty  slopes  of  the  mountain 
and  was  canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome. —  and  is  diverted  upward  into  the  colder  regions 
Olotilda  must  not  be  confounded  with  her  daugh-  of  the  atmosphere,  a  dense  white  dond  is  evolv* 
ter  of  the  same  namCj  who  died  in  France  in  ed,  which,  reaching  but  little  above  the  moon* 
581.    She  was  the  wife  of  Amalario,  lung  of  tain,  epreads  over  its  summit  and  is  carried 
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fibres  hftve  for  some  time  dontiniiedtb  point  in  anddenflor,  tin  ita  bladoneasflndtiuMteniiig  as- 

<me  direction,  a  gale  of  wind  is  looked  for  from  peot  can  no  longer  be  mistaken  as  a  anxe  sign 

that  qnarter.^The  cirro-onmnlns  is  often  pro-  of  impending  rain.    The  blackness  gives  place 

doced  hj  the  cirrus  descending  to  a  lower  level  to  a  graj  obscority,  an  evidence  of  a  change 

in  the  atmosphere,  and  its  parallel  bands  break-  in  the  dispomtion  of  the  aqoeooa  partide^ 

ing  np  into  the  shape  of  small  cnmnlL    It  also  and  the  rain  faDs  from  the  dood,  whidi  b  now 

appears  independentij  of  the  previous  existence  a  nimbus.    The  presence  of  its  aqoeooa  drops 

(»  cirri.    It  noats  at  a  high  elevation,  being  oft*  gives  it  the  distinction  among  ckmds  of  being 

en  seen  in  the  light  of  the  moon  through  the  scud  the  fidd  upon  which  are  displayed  the  bean* 

and  drift  of  the  lower  douds,  tranqmlly  repos*  tifbl   colors   of  the   rainbow.     The    nimbos 

ing,  as  described  by  Bloomfield:  having  discharged  its  moisture,  and  the  rain 

TbebesateooAiamblanMoraflodcitnit  being  returned  to  the  earth  whence  it  came, 

Its  appearance  in  summer  is  accompanied  by  ^^.  various  fcHins  of  doud  are  again  seen  in 

heat,  an  increase  of  which  it  is  supposed  by  some  ^^^  several  places  in  the  sky;  Uie  eims  in 

to  indicate ;  as  in  winter  a  termination  of  frost,  ^ome  of  its  modifications  in  the  upper  region^ 

and  succeeding  mild  wet  weather.     When  its  while  the  fragments  of  the  nimbus  are  convert- 

round  masses  are  clustered  thidc  together,  and  ^  i^to  thin  cumuli,  which  are  borne  along  by 

appear  dense  and  heavy,  many  prognosticate  the  light  winds  near  the  snr&ce.    Bat  if  these 

thunder  and  tempestuous  weather.    Its  spotted  gather  again  into  the  form  of  comido-strati, 

appearance  has   caused  it  to   be   commonly  rain  is  likely  to  return. — ^The  nomendatore  of 

known   as  the  **  mackerel  sky.'' — ^The   cirro-  Howard  is  ^nerally  adopted  by  meteorologists, 

stratus  is  characterized  by  its  arrangement  in  ^of.  Loomis  objects  to  the  introduction  of  the 

long  parallel  lines  of  doud  in  dose  proximity,  nimbus  as  a  distinct  form,  considering  that  it 

straight  or  waving,  and  lying  in  horizontal  does  not  differ  from  some  of  the  other  varieties 

strata.    It  is  also  seen  in  a  long  and  narrow  excq>t  in  the  fall  of  rain,  which  is  not  snfSdeDt 

horizontal  sheet,  tapering  toward  its  extremi-  to  give  it  a  peculiar  character;  for  donds  do 

ties.    The  name  of  wane  cloud  has  been  given  not  always  undergo  a  decided  change  as  rain 

to  it,  from  the  fibres  of  the  cirrus  waning  or  sub-  begins  to  falL    He  remarks  upon  the  occur* 

siding  to  produce  it.    Its  prevalence  indicates  rence,  familiar  to  all  who  have  lived  in  the  vi- 

wind,  rain,  or  snow.    In  the  form  of  rows  of  oinit^  of  the  great  lakes,  of  a  sheet  of  doud 

Httie  clouds  curved  in  a  peculiar  manner,  it  is  continuing  during  a  larg^  part  of  the  winter 

called  the  cymoid  cirro-stratus,  and  is  regarded  season  to  overcast  the  sky,  from  which  snow  is 

as  a  sure  indication  of  approaching  storms*  fr^quentiy  emitted  for  days  in  succession,  with- 

When  seen  as  a  thin  hazy  veil  sprei^g  over  out  change  or  apparent  motion  in  the  dond  it- 

the  sky,  particularly  toward  night,  and  ob-  self.    This  variety,  induding  aill  douds  whidi 

souring  the  sun  and  moon,  it  is  one  of  the  most  cover  the  heavens  with  a  nearly  uniform  and 

certain   signs  of  approaching  rain  or  snow,  unbroken  sheet,  he  places  in  the  division  stn- 

Virgil,  in  the  Georgics,  notices  this  rising  of  tus,  thus  supplying  a  deficiency  in  the  European 

the  sun,  and  its  obscuration  soon  succeeding  classification,  at  least  in  its  adaptaticn  to  Amet- 

behind  a  cloud,  as  sure  to  be  followed  by  ican  meteorology.    ^"Joumalof  Science,"  vd. 

rain.    The  refractions  of  the  light  of  the  sun  xli.,p.825.)  While  with  this  exception  the  daas- 

and  moon,  producing  halos  and  mock  suns,  ficationof  the  clouds  by  Mr.  Howard  is  goieral- 

often  appear  in  this  doud. — ^Tbe  cumulo-stra-  ly  approved,  the  explanations  commonly  given 

tus  is  formed  by  the  passing  of  the  cumulus  of  the  mode  of  their  formation  are  called  in 

into  the  nimbus,  or  rain  cloud,  though  before  question  in  two  interesting  papera  <m  the  fbnns 

the  latter  is  perfected,  the  cloud  mav  be  dis-  of  douds,  by  W.  S.  Jevons,  published  in  the 

persed  by   evaporation  or  turn  back  to  the  '*  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  PhOoeo|^i* 

cumulus.    It  isalso  called  the  twain  cloud,  from  cal  Magazine,"  of  the  yeara  ISST- 58.    Thewri* 

the  fact  that  two  or  more  cumuli  are  often  seen  ter  had  devised  an  ingenious  method  of  repro* 

to  join  together  to  produce  it.    A  single  one  is  ducing  some  of  their  peculiar  forms  in  dcHidy 

also  sometimes  observed  to  roread  out  laterally  precipitates  generated  in  two  strata  of  Hquidi 

at  top,  till  it  overhangs  the  base  in  irre^g^rly  of  different  temperatures  and  specific  gravities^ 

shaped  protuberances.    Such  masses  gatiier  to-  while  these  were  in  the  act  of  intermingling, 

gether,  presenting  a  most  imposing  spectacle,  A  very  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 

as  a  thunder  storm  is  approaching.    The  mar-  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  was, 

ginal  protuberances  ara  then  seen,  often  shining  with  especid  precautions  to  avoid  disturbing 

with  a  strong  silvery  or  golden  light,  contrast-  the  contents  of  the  glass  vessel,  gradually  intro- 

ing  finely  with  the  darkness  and  density  of  the  duced  through  a  tube  beneath  a  quantity  of 

centrd  portions  of  the  cloud.  Upon  these  the  cir-  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  hydrochlorio 

rus  or  cirro-stratus  is  sometimes  formed  by  cur-  add,  or  a  little  udt,  and  mixed  with  a  solution 

rents  of  air,  causing  the  upper  portion  of  the  of  white  sugar  at  a  temperature  somewhat  ex- 

doud  to  assume  the  curl^  forms  of  this  variety,  oeeding  100°  F.    Under  proper  conditiona  tiie 

or  spreading  its  long  Ime  horizontally  across  doudy  preoipitate  of  chloride  of  diver  was 

the  summit. — The  nimbus  is  that  stage  of  doud  found  to  assume  the  cirrus  form,  extending 

from  which  the  rain  falls.    It  usually  proceeds  through  the  intermingling  strata  in  small  threads 

from  the  cumulo-stratoa,  which  grows  darker  and  ourioudy  shaped  bands,  and  carving  about 
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and  Lightning.  Aqneons  vapor  being  a  better  distribated  erenly  throagh  the  eofl,  the  seed 
condnotor  of  electricity  than  the  dry  air,  the  generally  passing  through  the  animal  organ- 
heavy  clouds  gather  this  force  from  the  atmo-  ism  without  having  its  germinating  qualities 
sphere  around,  some  strata  being  positively  and  impaired.  The  proportion  of  seed  to  be  sown 
some  negatively  electrified.  When  separated  by  with  timothy  or  other  grass  seeds  must  neees- 
comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  these  clouds,  or  sarily  vary  with  the  results  desired.  In  order 
the  clouds  and  the  earth,  are  in  the  condition  of  to  secure  even  distribution,  it  should  be  sown  in 
aLeydenJar,  ready  to  be  discharged  with  sudden  calm  weather.  Standing  on  one  ridge  while 
report  when  tiie  non-conductor  which  separates  sowing  on  another,  as  is  sometimes  done,  an  a 
them  is  broken  through.  As  the  clouds  thicken,  windy  day,  is  unfavorable  to  the  best  p^fonn- 
the  watery  particles  press  more  closely  together,  ance  of  the  work,  even  by  the  most  skilful 
the  electricity  contained  in  the  whole  doud  sower.    If  the  soil  be  ploughed  in  seven-pace 

gathers  upon  its  surface,  and  as  the  vapors  con-  lands  or  ridges,  casting  the  seed  with  both 
ense  into  rain  it  is  more  copiously  evolved,  hands,  after  the  Scotch  system,  will  enahle  the 
acquiring  the  tension  to  break  through  the  non-  operator  to  do  his  work  better  and  go  over  twice 
conducting  medium,  and  then  the  electrical  as  much  ground  in  a  ^ven  space  of  time.  In 
equilibrium  is  established  with  the  flash  of  dry  weather,  and  on  very  clayey  soil,  it  is  well 
lightning  and  the  roar  of  thunder.  The  electrical  to  bush-harrow,  to  insure  full  covering,  and  oc- 
condition  of  the  clouds  has  been  referred  to  as  casional  rolling  U  very  desirable.  Every  farmer 
the  cause  of  their  being  often  gathered  around  should  have  plenty  of  clover  for  soiling  in  eariy 
the  summits  and  sides  of  mountains,  as  if  they  spring  for  his  working  animals.  After  each 
were  attracted  to  these,  as  light  floating  sub-  cuttingduringthe  season,  top-dress  heavily  with 
stances  when  electrified  rush  toward  bodies  in  manures.  Luid  becomes  ^'  clover  sick^^  only  in 
their  vicinity.  But  though  this  may  sometimes  the  absence  of  a  proper  succession  of  crops,  and 
be  the  case,  the  phenomena  explained  in  the  the  dementsoffertility  necessary  for  the  support 
early  part  of  this  article  show  that  the  low  of  the  plant.  Many  farmers  have  great  faith  in 
temperature  pre  vailing  in  these  localities  is  sufS-  the  power  of  clover,  when  ploughed  in,  to 
oient  to  account  for  the  continual  formation  of  a  restore  fertility  to  exhausted  soils.  It  does  so 
doud,  causing  it  to  appear  permanent,  when  it  only  by  taking  carbon  from  the  atmosphere, 
is  but  a  process  of  condensation  of  new  vapors  and  causing  elements  in  the  soil  to  asanme  or- 
brought  on  by  the  winds  replacing  those  which  ganic  forms,  thus  rendering  them  more  available 
are  swept  away  and  rendered  invisible,  as  they  as  food  for  other  crops,  and  is.  therefore,  very 
dissolve  in  the  warmer  airs  at  a  distance  from  necessary  in  a  rational  system  or  husbandry ;  bnt 
the  mountain.  if  a  soil  be  almost  robbed  of  its  fertility  by 
OLOYER  (trifoUuin)j  a  genus  of  plants  be-  excessive  cronping,  its  equilibrium  must  b« 
longing  to  the  natural  order  leguminasas^  com-  restored  by  adding  deficient  elemental.  Land 
prising  59  species,  and  generically  distinguished  is  often  too  poor  for  the  seed  **  to  take.^^  In 
as  tufSsd  or  diffuse  herbs,  with  flowers  in  heads  this  case  it  should  be  summer-fallowed,  ma- 
or  spikes,  leaves  mostly  palmately  8-foliate,  a  nured,  sowed  to  wintergrain,  and  to  clover  in 
persistent  5- cleft  calyx,  the  standard  of  the  co-  the  spring.  Professor  Way  found  in  100  parts 
roUa  longer  than  the  wings,  small  1-6  seeded  of  the  ash  of  dover,  grown  on  a  aiUdoos 
pods,  and  stipules  joined  with  the  petioles,  sand,  phosphoric  acid  6.82,  lime  86.02,  potash 
£Vom  the  8  leaflets  which  constitute  its  leaf  it  18.44,  soda  2.79,  sulphuric  add  3.91.  As  in- 
takes the  name  TptcfyvXKov  in  Greek,  trifolium  dicated  by  analytic  research,  plaster  of  Paris, 
in  Latin,  and  trefoil  in  English. — ^There  are  which  is  stdphate  of  lime,  the  phorohates, 
severd  of  the  many  varieties  of  dover  of  great  wood  ashes,  and  muck  treated  with  the  sdl 
value  to  agriculturists.  Red  clover  (71  pro-  and  lime  mixture,  are  excellent  top-dresdngs 
tense)  is  a  biennid  plant,  having  perennid  qud-  for  dover.  The  use  of  plaster^  sometimes 
ities  under  specid  modes  of  cultivation,  and  called  gypsum,  is  often  of  great  value  for  top- 
is  particularly  adapted  to  argillaceous  soils,  dressing,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Small  clover,  or  the  rowen  crop,  is  excellent  plaster  beds.  We  have  seen  many  instances  of 
for  young  stock ;  but  animals  should  not  be  this  fact  dong  the  Grand  river  in  Upper  Cana- 
permitted  to  feed  on  dover  lands  in  early  da,  where  the  gypsum  taken  from  the  beds  was 
spring,  or  late  in  the  autumn;  in  the  latter  ground  and  applied  to  the  soil  above  them 
case  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  winter-killed  for  with  the  greatest  advantage.  The  practice  of 
want  of  a  mulch-like  protection,  and  in  tiie  ploughing  in  a  clover  crop  preparatory  to  the 
former  is  not  able  to  regain  full  vigor  during  growing  of  wheat  is  of  much  importance, 
the  after  part  of  the  season,  and  this  is  espe-  There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  conspo- 
daUv  true  if  sheep  are  the  pasturing  stock,  sition  of  the  ashes  of  wheat  and  dover,  espe- 
Land  may  be  seeded  down  to  clover  with  any  cially  if  the  latter  be  grown  on  soil  replete 
of  the  cereal  crops,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  with  the  necessary  constituents.  Andy  tied 
oats,  and  in  special  cases  with  buckwheat.  It  research  has  shown  that  the  composition  of 
is  very  desirable  that  the  seed  should  be  sown  dover  or  any  other  plant  varies  with  the 
sufficientiy  early  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  chemicd  condition  of  a  soil ;  this  truth  has 
the  spring  rains.  The  dung  of  cattle  fed  on  been  often  enough  demonstrated.  Glover  crops 
dover  hay  is  often  sufficient  to  seed  land,  if  should  therefore  be  grown  on  soils  containing 
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parting  with  its  moisture,  leave  the  elements  in  sabstance ;  yet  the  spice  islandersi  Uke  the 

solation  as  nature  distributed  them  through  the  lays  of  Sumatra  in  regard  to  pepper,  and  the 

plant.    The  usual  application  of  salt  at  the  time  Javanese  in  respect  to  coffee,  make  no  use  what- 

of  putting  it  in  the  mow  is  beneficiaL    In  spe-  ever  of  the  most  famous  product  of  their  conn- 

cial  cases  the  mixing  of  clover  hay  with  straw  try. — ^The  clove  of  commerce  is  the  pffodnct  of 

or  otiier  fodder  of  ^e  previous  season  is  d^-  the  largest  and  most  elegant  of  the  myrtle  fiun- 

able,  especially  if  it  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  ily,  the  earyophiUtu  aromatieus  of  T«innmns,  and 

Green  clover  hay  imparts  flavor,  aroma,  and  is  described  by  Rumpf^  the  intelligent  and  in- 

freshness  to  old  fodder,  thus  causing  animals  to  dnstrious  naturalist  of  the  Moluccas,  in  his 

relish  the  admixture.  *  Ebrtiu  AniboyneMUj  as  "  the  most  beautiful, 

CLOVER  HULLISR,  a  machine  for  separat-  the  most  elegant,  and  the  most  precious  of  all 
ing  clover  seed  from  its  bolls.  It  consists  of  a  known  trees."  Li  its  native  soil,  which  is  con- 
cylinder  armed  with  numerous  small  spikes,  and  fined  to  the  5  insignificant  islets,  Temate,  Tidor, 
driven  at  a  high  velocity  close  to  a  concave  Mortir,  Makian,  and  Batshian,  on  the  west  of 
armed  with  similar  projections.  The  seed  is  Gilolo,  the  true  and  original  Moluccas,  this  tree 
fed  in  between  these  from  a  properly  adjusted  grows  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  begins  to  bear  the 
table,  and  separated  by  the  force  and  number  spice  blooms  in  its  7th  year,  and  attains  to  an 
of  the  blows  it  receives  from  the  spikes  of  the  age  varying  between  100  and  200  year&  The 
cylinder  as  it  is  retarded  in  passage  by  the  pro-  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  the  bark  smooth  and 
lections  of  the  concave.  In  another  machine  of  a  light  olive  color ;  about  half  the  height  the 
for  this  purpose,  the  cylinder  and  concave  are  branches  spring  out  horizontally  and  thickly, 
covered  with  strong  band  iron,  cut  like  a  file  diminishing  in  length  as  they  ascend,  so  Ciai 
and  case-hardened.  In  this  machine  the  pro-  the  compact  mass  offoliage,  composed  of  slendu' 
cess  of  separation  is,  therefore,  one  of  grating  laurel-shaped  leaves,  forms  a  perfect  cone,  sup- 
rather  than  concussion ;  and  when  it  is  con-  ported  by  a  clean  straight  stem.  The  spice  is  not 
sidered  witi^  what  an  astringent  tenacity  these  the  frui^  as  is  very  commonly  supposed,  but 
bolls  adhere  to  their  kernels,  it  would  seem  that  the  blossom,  which  is  gathered  before  it  is  qute 
this  is  the  more  philosophic  process,  and  espe-  unfolded,  when  it  resembles  a  closed-up  con  vol- 
dally  as  it  secures  a  saving  of  power  in  the  vulus  bloom.  About  a  dozen  of  these  blooms 
lesser  velocity  required  in  the  cylinder.  These  form  a  terminal  cluster  at  the  extremity  of  each 
machines  are  now  generally  made  with  win-  twig  and  branch  of  the  tree.  The  stem  of  the 
nowers  in  the  same  irames,  and  the  two  opera-  spice  is  the  calyx,  and  the  head  the  imblown 
tions  of  separating  the  seed  and  cleansing  it  corolla  of  these  aromatic  flower  buds.  The  best 
from  its  chaff  are  thereby  performed  at  once.  season  for  collection  in  the  Moluccas  is  in  De- 

CLOVES,  a  celebrated  spice  of  the  Molucca  cember ;  they  are  gathered  quickly  and  carefnl- 
islimds,  so  called  from  tlie  resemblance  to  (mail  ly,  and  speedily  dried  in  the  shade  before  thev 
niuls,  and  designated  in  all  countries  wherever  have  an  opportuhity  to  exhale  the  strength  ox 
known  and  used  by  a  term  having  this  significa-  their  aroma. — ^Wlien  the  Portuguese  and  Sptn- 
tion.  The  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first  Eu-  lards  first  visited  the  Moluccas,  and  when  Magel- 
ropeans  to  visit  tiie  clove  islands,  called  the  lan's  ship,  the  Victoria,  took  on  board  at  Tidor, 
spice  eravos;  the  Spaniards,  davos;  whence  in  1621,  the  first  cargo  of  spices  that  was  brought 
is  derived  our  cloves.  The  French  clou  de  to  Europe,  the  Molucca  islands  were  cultivated 
giroJUy  or  clove-nail,  is  partiy  derived  from  by  a  numerous,  enterprising,  and  industrious 
the  Latin  cariqfilum^  mentioned  by  Pliny,  or  population,  for  the  almost  exclusive  production 
gariofilum^  as  mentioned  among  a  Ust  of  com-  of  their  great  staple.  Malacca  was  the  chief  em- 
mercial  products  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  porium  of  the  trade  in  cloves,  frx>m  whence  thej 
Aurelian ;  which  term  is  derived  from  the  Axabio  were  carried  by  various  transits  to  every  part  of 
hamajil,  or  hronfel  of  modern  dialects,  and  the  then  civilized  world.  Barbosa  states  that  it 
tiie  Icalafur  of  the  Persians.  The  most  common  was  sold  by  the  producers  at  2  Venetian  ducats 
name  of  the  spice  in  the  East  Indian  archipela-  the  bahar  of  590  lbs.,  or  less  than  half  a  cent  per 
go  is  chang1ce\  which  is  derived  from  the  Ian-  lb.,  and  was  worth  6  times  this  price  at  Ms- 
guage  of  the  people  the  most  actively  engaged  lacca;  and  after  passing  through  the  hands  of 
in  its  distribution  in  ancient  times,  from  the  the  Alexandrians,  Venetians,  and  other  carriers 
Chinese  tcheng-hia^  signifying  **  fragrant  nails."  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  it  became  enhanced 
The  name  given  by  the  modem  masters  of  the  in  value,  until  it  attained  the  enormous  price  of 
trade  in  this  famous  vegetable  product,  the  80  shillings  sterling  per  lb.  in  England.  Accord- 
Dutch  hruidnagelen,  signifies  "  herb  nails ;"  and  ing  to  De  Cauto,  me  annual  quantity  produced 
in  German  it  is  Oetourzndgelein^  Genmrznelke.  was  5,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  average  annual  pro- 
These  different  names,  given  by  the  carriers  and  duction  of  each  tree  was  60  lbs.  of  doves. — ^The 
traders  in  the  spice,  are  not  known  to  the  na-  Portuguese  held  the  spice  islands  for  93  years, 
tive  producers.  The  only  name  used  by  the  restricting  the  culture,  and  preventing  the  free 
people  of  the  Moluccas  is  gohmede^  which  is  of  exportation  of  the  article.  When  the  Dutch 
Sanscrit  origin,  and  signifies  *^  cow^s  marrow ;"  drove  the  Portuguese  out  of  the  Moluccas  in 
and  this,  in  the  recondite  language  of  the  Indian  1605,  they  established  the  dove  culture  in  the 
peninsula,  the  seat  of  cow  worship,  must  be  re-  island  of  Amboyna,  where  it  had  been  p&rtiallj 
garded  as  a  term  designating  a  most  precious  introduced  by  the  natives  prior  to  the  Portu- 
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pleased  with  those  Arians  possessing  that  beaati-  Magazine"  and  ^^  Pennj  Oydopiedia)*^  aad 

nil  country  of  Aqoitania ;  let  ns  go  there  and  an  important  agent  in  the  creation  of  a  cheap 

take  it  at  once,  for  the  hind  is  yery  good."    He  literature  in  England. 

then  crossed  the  Loire  and  fell  upon  the  Gothic  OLOTNE.  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  16  m. 
army  not  far  from  Poitiers.   The  Visigoths  were  S.  E.  of  Cork;  pop.  in  1851, 1,718.    A  church 
routed,  and  their  king  Alario  was  slidn  by  do-  was  built  and  a  bishopric  erected  here  by  St 
▼is.    The  greater  part  of  Aquitania  submitted  to  Colman  in  the  6th  century.    In  1734  the  oele- 
the  Catholic  conqueror.   Theodoric,  the  king  of  brated  Berkeley  was  made  bishop  of  Cloyne. 
the  Ostrogoths,  howerer,  succeeded  in  retaining  ^   OLUB,  a  word  of  Saxon  derivation,  signify- 
Septimania.    Gloyis  was  then  the  sovereign  of  ing  a  society  of  persons  united  for  any  com- 
the  whole  country  from  the  lower  Rhine  to  the  mon  purpose,  as  for  political,  social,  scientific,  ar- 
Pyr^n^es,  bounded  £.  by  the  Yosges  and  the  tistic,  or  literary  ends^  or  for  purposes  of  recrea- 
Oevennes,  with  Uie  exception  of  several  small  Hon.    Clubs  differ  from  mere  associatiaiis  in 
districts  in  the  north  still  belonging  to  Frankish  having  some  social  bond,  such  as  a  jdaoe  cf 
princes  of  his  own  family,  some  of  whom  had  meeting,  where  the  members  associate  on  a 
even  assisted  him  in  his  wars.    But  he  resolved  footing  of  equality.    The  modem  KngUtA  club 
to  get  rid  of  all  these  petty  rivals.    In  the  exe-  differs  considerably  from  those  of  two  centuries 
cution  of  this  purpose,  he  resorted  to  the  most  since,  which  last  better  answer  Johnson's  defi- 
revolting  devices  which  treachery  and  cruelty  nition  of  *^  an  assembly  of  good  feUowa,  meet- 
could  suggest,  and  was  soon  the  only  monarch  ing  under  certain  conditions.'^    Such  was  Ben 
of  his  race.    He  did  not  long  enjoy  that  honor ;  Jonson's  dub  at  the  ^'  Devil  Tavern."    Politi- 
he  died  when  only  45  years  old.    He  left  4  oal  dubs  came  into  existence  at  a  later  period, 
sons,  between  whom  he  had  himself  divided  his  The  King's  Head  club  was  a  famous  political 
empire.    Theodoric,  the  eldest,  bom  to  him  by  sodety  of  Charles  II.'s  days.    Clubs  became  nu- 
a  nrst  wife  or  mistress,  probably  of  German  merous  in  England  about  the  beginning  of  last 
descent,  obtained  the  eastern  country  bounded  century.    The  Brothers'  dub,  of  which  Boling- 
by  the  Bhine  and  the  Meuse,  with  the  western  broke,  Harley,  and  Swift  were  members;  the 
part  of  Germany  and  some  provinces  in  Aqui-  Hanoverian  dnb^  the  Bee&teak  dub,  preaded 
tania;  Childebert,  Chlodomir,  and  Clotaire,  sons  over  by  Peg  Woffington  the  actress,  and  the 
of  Clotilda,  were  kings  at  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Kit-kat  club,  flourished  in  this  era.    In  1735 
Boissons,  the  last   finally  uniting  under   his  was   established  the   second  Beefsteak  dub, 
power  the  dominions  of  his  brothers. — ^Two  which  still  exists,  and  which  has  embraced 
other  Merovingian  princes  of  the  same  name,  among  its  members  the  most  eminent  public 
Qovis  n.  and  Clovis  III.,  lived  in  the  7th  men.     The  Literary  dub  was  established  in 
century ;  but  they  were  mere  tools  in  the  hands  1764  by  Samud  Johnson,  Boswdl,  Sir  Joshua 
of  powerful  mayors  of  the  palace,  and  belong  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  others,  and  is 
to  that  succession  of  Prankish  kings  known  as  stiU  in  flourishing  existence.    The  dub  of  the 
the  ToUfaineanU,  Friends  of  the  People  was  established  in  Lon- 
CLOWES,  John,  an  English  der^^man,  bom  don  in  1798,  for  polita(»l  purposes,  by  Lord 
atManchesterinl74d,  diedin  1881.  He  wasafel-  Grey.    From  Endand  the  designation  ^  pollti- 
low  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1769  cal  dubs  "  spread  to  similar  organizations  in 
was  made  rector  of  St.  John's  church,  Manches*  France  and  (Hher  countries.     They  were  pro- 
ter.  Havingbecomein  1778 adiscipleof  Sweden-  hibited  in  Germany  by  a  law  of  the  empire  in 
borg.  he  was  thenceforward  eamest  in  promoting  1793*    In  France  they  were  the  focna  of  tbe 
the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  that  remarkable  revolution.    Tbe  first  French  society  that  took 
man.    Tet,  although  he  openly  avowed  his  be-  the  name  of  dub  was  the  dub  poliUque^  estab- 
lief  in  Swedenborg  and  his  tenets^  he  continued  lished  at  Paris  in  1762 ;  a  second  was  oi^ganized 
to  hold  his  rectorship  under  the  church  of  Eng-  in  1785  under  tbe  name  of  the  club  de  Boston  or 
land  as  long  as  he  lived.    He  is  the  author  of  de9  Amtrieaim  ;  and  afterward  the  appdlation 
many  works,  mostJy  translations  from  Sweden-  of  club  was  adopted  bv  most  political  societies, 
borg,  and  books  relating  to  the  religious  doc-  The  most  celebrated  clubs  of  the  revolutionaiy 
trines  of  that  teacher. — ^WnxLUC,  an  English  period  were  the  dubs  da  JaeMm^  FeuUlanti, 
printer,  bom  at  Chichester,  Jan.  1,  1779,  died  Bretons^  Cordeliers,  at  the  head  of  which  wero 
Jan.  26, 1847.    He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  Marat,  Hubert,  aud  Camille  Desmouluu;  club 
printer  in  Chichester,  and  in  1802  went  to  de  Montrouge^  of  which  Hirabeau,  Siey^  La- 
London,  where,  after  having  worked  as  a  com-  dos,  Latouche,  Sillery,  and  others  were  mem- 
positor  in  a  printing  establishment  on  Tower  hers;  and  the  club  dea  enr€tget^  in  which  San- 
hill  for  some  time,  he  commenced  business  on  terre  and  Henriot  were  leading  men.      The 
his  own  account  in  1808.    By  his  diligence  and  revolution  of  1848  brought  into  existence  new 
energy,  his  punctuality  and  obli^ng  disposition,  dubs ;  such  were  the  elub  Blanqui^  the  club 
he  obtained  the  highest  success  as  a  printer,  de  la  Bholution,  &c.    The  modern  dubs  of 
and  before  Ida  death  was  the  head  of  the  largest  London,  as  well  those  nominally  political  as 
printing  establishment  in  the  world,  containing  those  claiming  no  such  distinction,  are  now  lit- 
24  steam  presses,  28  hand  presses,  and  giving  tie  else  than  private  hotels  for  their  respective 
emplojrment  to  600  persons.    For  14  years  he  members.    Tne  large  dubs  are  27  in  number ; 
was  the  printer  of  the  wdl-known  *^  Penny  the  principal,  with  the  number  of  members  to 
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relaxed;  in  ooogenital  oases  all  the  bones  are  ends  had  contracted  adhesions  and  lessened  the 
small,  and  the  muscles  wasted,  and  the  limb  is  chance  of  a  faTorable  result.  Stromeyer  im« 
oold  and  feeble,  indicating  imperfect  nutrition  proved  upon  this  bj  making  a  single  poncture 
and  innervation;  the  tibialis  anticus  and  pos-  of  small  size,  and  bj  putting  on  the  apparatus 
tloos,  the  flexors  of  the  toes,  and  the  muscles  of  in  the  course  of  the  2d  week.  Hie  tenotome  is 
the  cal^  being  stronger  than  the  peroneal  mu&-  generally  blunt  pointed,  the  skin  being  pierced 
des,  increase  the  torsion  as  age  advances,  and  by  a  lancet ;  it  is  introduced  on  the  inner  aide  of 
the  tense  tendo  Achillis  draws  the  tuberosity  of  the  limb,  and  is  made  to  cut  the  tendon,  previous- 
the  OS  calois  obliquely  upward.  In  talipesequinua  ly  put  upon  Ihe  stretch,  from  before  backward, 
the  astragalus  is  more  or  less  dislocated  for-  or  toward  the  skin,  without  wounding  the  lat- 
ward,  and  may  be  felt  under  the  skin  at  the  top  ter;  this  subcutaneous  operation  is  painless, 
of  the  instep ;  when  the  foot  is  rolled  backwaro,  bloodless,  and,  from  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the 
the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  more  or  less  separat-  wound,  not  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflamma- 
ed  on  their  dorsal  surface,  and  the  joints  below  tlon ;  extension  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  it 
are  proportionally  approximated ;  the  dorsal  can  be  done,  without  causing  too  mudi  pain« 
ligaments  are  thin  ana  elongated,  while  those  GLUE  of  ▲  Sail  is  either  one  of  the  lower 
of  the  sole  are  shortened  and  thickened.  In  comers  of  a  square  sail,  but  only  the  after  comers 
valguiy  the  deviations  of  the  tarsal  bones  are  of  a  fore  and  aft  sail,  the  forward  comer  being 
the  opposites  of  those  in  varus, — ^In  children  the  called  the  tack.  The  clues  of  a  square  sail  are 
prognosis  is  more  favorable  than  in  adults,  on  hauled  down  by  ropes  called  sheets,  the  courses 
account  of  the  flexibility  of  the  muscles  and  the  having  a  double  set  of  ropes  called  tadcs  ai^ 
suppleness  of  the  jointo.  Until  the  latter  part  sheets.  The  dues  are  hauled  up  by  means  of 
of  the  last  century  the  only  means  employed  for  due  lines  or  due  garnets,  which  descend  from 
the  treatment  of  club-foot  were  various  kinds  the  centre  of  the  yards. 
of  bandages  and  apparatus  for  extension;  tliese  GLUNY,  a  town  in  France,  departm^it  of 
were  inconvenient,  painful,  expensive,  requiring  8a6ne-et-I/>ire,  on  the  little  river  Gr6ne,  in  a 
years  of  trial,  and  useless  except  in  the  simplest  valley  between  2  mountains,  and  200  m.  8.  K 
cases  and  in  early  childhood.  The  indications  of  Paris ;  pop.  4,411.  Until  the  founding  of  a 
for  treating  dub-foot  are  fulfilled  by  the  division  Benedictine  order  of  monks  there,  known  in 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  or  any  other  contracted  history  as  the  monks  of  Gluny,  the  town  was 
tendon  or  tense  fascia,  and  an  apparatus  for  ex-  a  mere  village.  Before  the  revolution  the  ab- 
tending  the  foot  at  right  angles  with  the  leg.  bey  of  this  order  had  600  religious  houses  de- 
The  tendo  Achillis  had  been  for  many  years  fre-  pendent  upon  it,  and  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  $60,- 
quenUy  divided  in  veterinary  practice,  but  was  000  a  year.  The  monasterv  was  plunder^  by 
not  interfered  with  in  man  for  the  cure  of  the  Huguenots  8  times,  and  the  library,  which 
dub-foot  until  about  the  year  1782 ;  though  an  was  one  of  the  best  in  France,  was  finally  de- 
acknowledged  operation  in  surgery,  it  was  not  stroyed  or  scattered  in  the  revolution,  and  the 
practised  in  France  until  1816,  when  Delpech  monastenr  itself  appropriated  to  other  uses, 
performed  it  vriih  indifferent  success ;  it  had  be-  mostly  educational.  The  abbey  diun^  one  of 
come  almost  forgotten  when  Stromeyer  revived  the  finest  monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
it  in  1881 ;  since  that  time  the  operation  has  completely  destroyed.  The  doisters  now  form 
become  improved  and  simplified,  and  the  appa-  a  sort  of  public  square,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
ratus  for  extension  rendered  efficient  by  Duval,  abbot's  palace  is  used  as  a  private  dwelling. 
Bouvier,  Gu^rin,  Roux,  and  the  best  surgeons  GLUSIUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  and 
of  Europe  and  America.  Tenotomy,  as  the  one  of  the  12  that  composed  the  Etruscan  ccm- 
operation  is  called,  has  been  performed  at  all  federacy,  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
ages,  from  a  few  weeks  to  50  years,  and  has  been  river  Glanis,  about  100  m.  from  Rome.  It  is  said 
applied  not  only  to  the  tendo  AchilUs,  but  to  the  to  have  been  built  by  the  Umbrians  at  a  very 
flexors  of  the  toes,  the  plantar  fascia,  and  any  of  ancient  period,  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  one 
the  tendons  surrounding  the  ankle  joint  which  of  the  cities  that  sided  with  JBneas.  Its  original 
seem  to  aid  in  producing  the  deformity.  The  name  was  Gamars,  but  when  the  Tuscans  .ob- 
operation  is  so  simple,  so  free  from  pain,  so  tainedpossessionofit  they  changed  it  to  Glnsium. 
easily  performed,  so  little  liable  to  unfavorable  Ihe  little  state  of  which  it  was  the  capital  at- 
consequences,  and  generally  so  speedily  effica-  tained  the  zenith  of  its  power  under  the  oele- 
cious,  that  it  seems  unpardonable,  unless  in  a  brated  Porsena;  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
few  exceptional  cases,  for  a  surgeon  to  submit  Tarquins  and  waged  a  long  war  against  Rome.  In 
his  patient  to  the  plaster  moulds,  starched  band-  891 B.  G.  it  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  and  again 
ages,  and  other  immovable  apparatus  of  the  old  in  295.  In  the  2d  Punic  war  the  Glusians  took 
method.  The  divided  tendon  heals  by  a  callus,  part  against  Hannibal,  and  in  the  wars  of  Manns 
which,  when  recent,  may  be  extended  to  any  and  Sylla  they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former, 
desired  length ;  the  wasted  antagonist  musdea,  Under  the  empire,  Glusinm  gradually  dwindled 
being  relieved  from  tenuon,  gradually  recover  into  a  small  municipal  town,  and  at  length  dis- 
their  power.  At  first  the  knife  was  passed  appeared  from  history.  A  viUage  cdled  C^iosi, 
under  the  tendon,  piercing  the  skin  largely  on  containing  about  1,700  inhabitants,  nowoocopies 
both  sides  of  the  limb,  and  extension  was  not  in  part  uie  site  of  this  ancient  city.  One  of 
applied  until  ^e  5th  week,  when  the  divided  the  most  interesting  olgects  in  the  vioinitj  of 
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took  oommand  of  a  company  under  Gen.  Oadr  GeorgeOI^^er  was  of  medinm  atetore,  £ur  oom- 

wallader,  but  did  little  military  daty,  hia  ser^  plexion,  with  a  strongly  marked,  but  attractiTa 

vices  being  more  valuable  in  a  civil  c^acitv.  expression  of  countenance,  in  harmony  with  bis 

On  July  29,  1775,  he  was  appointed,  jointly  character  which  was  honest,  finuik,  and  repab- 

with  Michael  HiUe^^  to  the  care  of  the  public  lican.    No  man  was  more  averse  thian  he  to  the 

treasury,  and  in  this  position  proved  the  sinoer-  assumptions  of  aristocracy,  to  the  6zoellenoiee» 

itj  of  his  belief  in  the  future  by  convertiug  all  his  honorables,  and  esquires,  who,  he  aaid,  abound- 

specie  into  continental  currency,  beside  subscrib-  ed  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 

ing  liberally  to  the  loan.   July  20, 1776,  Glymer,  country  of  the  world.     He  seldom  spoke  in 

Dr.  Bush,  Wilson,  Ross,  and  Ti^lor  were  appoint-  public,  but  when  he  did  his  ideas  were  expressed 

ed  to  succeed  those  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  m  language  keen,  pithy,  and  laconic.  His  views 

delegation  to  congress  who  had  declined  to  sub-  on  naturalization  were,  that  foreigners  migjit  be 

scribe  the  declaration  of  independence.    The  admitted  to  hold  property  after  a  certain  resi- 

new  members  appended  their  signatures,  Gly-  dence,  but  that  a  longer  period  should  be  re- 

mer's  being  the  88th  name  after  John  Hancock^s.  quired  before  permittmg  them  toexerdse  the 

In  Sept.  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  with  elective  franchise. 

Stockton  to  Ticonderoga,  to  confer  with  Wash-  GLYTEMNESTRA,  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 

ington  on  fatuie  action  and  on  the  affoirs  of  the  rus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Leda  the  mistress  of 

army.    When  in  Dea  the  congress  retired  to  Jupiter,  who,  after  her  seduciaon  by  the  god 

Baltimore,  Glymer  was  one  of  the  commission-  under  the  di^^se  of  a  swan,  is  fabled  to  haTs 

ers  left  in  Philadelphia  to  guard  the  public  in-  laid  two  eggs ;  from  one  of  which  were  prodooed 

terests.    Next  year  he  was  again  returned  to  PoUux  and  Helen,  said  to  be  the  chUdrea  of 

congress,  was  again  sent  to  confer  with  Wash-  Jupiter,  and  from  the  other  Gastor  and  Clytem- 

ington,  and  having  removed  hi?  family  to  Ghes-  nostra,  children  of  Tyndams.     Glytemnestra 

ter  county,  had  his  home  plundered  by  the  Brit-  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father  to  Aga- 

ish  after  the  defeat  of  Brandywine.    In  Deo.  memnon,  as  was  her  sister  Helen  to  Menelana, 

1777,  Glymer,  Gol.  Samuel  Wasbiugton,  and  Ga-  the  sons  of  Atrens,  king  of  Mycen» ;  the  former 

brid  Jones  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  treat  of  whom  succeeded  his  own  father  on  his  throne, 

with  the  hostile  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt,  but  failing  while  the  latter  succeeded  his  father-in-law  <a 

in  their  negotiatious  returned  after  4  months  ab-  that  of  Sparta.    Helen  was  abducted  by  Pans, 

sence,  and  recommended  compulsory  measures,  and  Agamemnon  being  made  commander  of  the 

In  1780  he  was  a  8d  time  elected  to  congress,  feet  was  compelled,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  wind 

and  in  Nov.  of  the  same  year  was  deputed,  with  for  the  armada,  to  sacrifice  his  danghter  Iplu- 

John  Nixon,  to  organize  the  bank  of  North  genia.    During  his  absence,  Glytemnestra  lived 

America,  and  in  1782  was  associated  with  But-  in  adultery  with  j£gisthus,  and  on  her  hnaband*s 

ledge  in  nls  mission  to  the  southern  states.    At  return  from  the  capture  of  Troy  he  was  slain  by 

the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  Princeton,  her  in  a  bath,  as  was  his  paramour  Gassandra,  ia 

but  was  permitted  to  enjoy  only  a  short  retire-  alleged  retribution  for  the  death  of  her  daughter 

ment,  being  in  1784  elected  a  member  of  the  Iphigenia.    Glytemnestra  and  JBgisthus  were 

Pennsylvania  legislature,  against  the  *^  const!-  afterward,  in  their  turn,  slain  by  Orestes^  son 

tutionalists,"  or  party  who  supported  the  old  of  Agamemnon. 

constitution.  He  did  good  service  in  the  stete  GNIDUS,  or  Gitidits,  the  diief  city  of  the  Do- 
legislature  by  modifying  the  cruelty  of  the  crim-  rian  hexapolis  in  Garia,  was  built  at  the  extrem- 
inal  code.  He  was  opposed  to  the  death  pen-  ity  of  the  peninsula  of  Triopium,  partly  on  the 
alty  excepting  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  mainland  and  partly  on  an  island  connected  by 
and  was  in  favor  of  substituting  solitary  con-  a  causeway,  forming  2  harbors.  It  waa  fonnd- 
finement  with  hard  labor,  for  the  employment  ed  by  a  Dorian  colony  from  Laoednmon,  bad  an 
of  criminals  in  public  gangs.  Beside  other  in-  extensive  commerce,  and  was  visited  by  trav- 
stitutions  indebted  to  him,  were  the  Pennsyl-  eUers  from  all  the  Grecian  cities,  attracted  by 
vania  agricultural  society,  of  which  he  was  the  worship  of  Venus  Aphrodite  in  the  temple 
vice-president;  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  the  which  contained  the  celebrated  statue  of  this 
Pennsylvania  bank,  of  both  which  he  was  pres-  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  There  were  also  temfdes 
ident.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Apollo  and  Neptune.  It  was  off  Gnidos  that 
that  framed  the  federal  constitution,  and  in  the  Athenian  Gonon  defeated  with  tiie  Persian 
Kov.  1788,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  fleet  that  of  the  Spartens  (894  B.  G.)v  thus  de* 
congress  under  that  instrument.  In  1790  he  priving  them  of  the  command  over  the  sea. 
declined  a  reelection,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  Gtesias,  Eudoxus,  and  Sostratus  were  natives  of 
was  appointed  collector  of  the  excise  duty  on  this  city,  of  which  considerable  ruina  are  still 
spirits,  the  collection  of  which  in  Pennsylvania  visible  near  Gape  £rio. 

led  to  the  whiskey  riots.  Glymer  acted  firmly  GNOSSUS,  or  Gkossus,  more  anciently 
yet  temperately  in  the  troubles,  till  finding  the  Gnosxts  or  Gnosus,  now  Makro  Teikho,  the  cap- 
office  distasteful,  he  resigned  it,  and  was  appoint-  ital  of  Grete  in  the  time  of  Minos,  was  built  on 
ed,  with  Messrs.  Pickens  and  Hawkins,  to  nego-  the  Gieratus,  a  short  distence  from  the  northern 
tiate  a  treaty  with  i^e  Gherokees  and  Greeks  in  coast,  and  founded  by  Dorians^  who  diffbsed 
G^igia.  This  being  completed,  June  29, 1796,  their  institutions  over  the  island.  Homer  men- 
he  withdrew  from  public  aflEairs.    In  personi  tions  it  as  already  a  great  city,  and  the  xeat- 
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fbr  hire  in  1625.  In  1673  there  were  20  hack-  one  of  80  omnibnaeB  npon  the  Paddingtcm  line 
nej  coaches  in  Edinburgh,  hut  the  narrowness  of  took  annoaUy  ahont  £1,000  in  sixpences.  In 
the  streets  or  state  of  the  roads  must  have  ren-  New  York  city  one  was  made  in  1880,^  and  nm 
dered  them  comparatively  useless,  for  in  1752  npon  Broadway.  In  1868  the  number  of  these 
there  were  only  14,  and  in  1778  only  9,  while  the  coaches  employed  npon  the  Tarious  lines  was 
number  of  sedans  increased.  The  conveyances  429 ;  and  this  is  a  conriderable  reduction  from 
through  the  interior  were  the  cumbersome  stage  the  number  of  former  years,  owing  to  the  ooo- 
wagoDS,  used  for  carrying  goods,  in  the  tail  of  struction  of  horse  riulroads  in  many  of  the 
which,  as  it  was  called,  was  reserved  a  covered  streets.  About  800  of  these  carriages  are  annn- 
space  for  6  or  8  passengers,  who  sat  npon  the  ally  made  in  that  dty  by  one  establidtuneDt 
straw  on  the  floor.  Even  such  accommodations  beside  many  more  in  liewark,  N.  J.  Before  the 
as  these  were  known  only  on  the  great  thor-  introduction  of  railroads,  "  post  coaches"  were 
oughfares,  the  conveyance  of  goods  inland  be-  largely  employed  npon  the  public  roads;  and  the 
ing  for  the  most  part  by  pack  h(N*8es.  Until  demand  for  them  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
the  roads,  toward  tibe  close  of  the  18ih  century,  caused  large  establishments  for  their  manufu- 
were  so  much  improved  that  better  carriages  ture  to  grow  up  where  the  skUl,  capital,  and  ma- 
could  be  used  upon  them  and  higher  speed  was  terials  required  could  be  best  secured.  Active 
attainable  than  that  of  the  ordinary  wagons,  the  competition  led  to  continual  improvement, 
stage  coaches  of  England  were  deficient  in  the  and  the  carriages  became  models  of  perfect 
despatdi  and  comfort  by  which  they  were  after-  construction,  combining  strength  with  Hghtnea 
ward  characterized.  Their  era,  however,  was  and  gracefulness  of  form,  together  with  comfort 
short,  being  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  rulways.  to  the  passengers,  in  a  manner  unequalled  ia 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  stage-coach  travelling  any  part  of  the  world.  They  were  exported  he 
was  so  poorly  conducted,  that  2  days  were  the  roads  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
spent  in  going  from  London  to  Oxford,  68  the  traveller  everywhere  was  assured  that  the 
miles ;  and  in  1703,  when  Prince  Qeorge  of  Den-  best  provision  was  made  for  his  comfort  by  the 
mark  went  from  Windsor  to  Petworth,  about  advertisement  of  '*Troy  coaches"  bdng  em- 
40  miles,  to  meet  Charles  of  Austria,  pretender  ployed  upon  the  route.  They  are  made  for  ear- 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  journey  occupied  rying  9  passengers  upon  8  seats  inside,  2  with 
14  hours,  6  of  which  were  spent  on  the  last  9  the  driver  upon  the  "  box"  in  fronts  and  3  upon 
miles.  The  fact  is  spoken  of  by  the  historian  as  a  seat  behind  this  on  the  front  edge  of  the  top. 
the  more  surprising,  inasmuch  as,  except  when  The  French  diligences  are  unwieldy  vehicles 
overturned  or  stuck  fast  in  the  mire,  his  royal  compared  with  these,  and  only  adapted  for 
highness  made  no  stop  during  the  journey.  In  smooth  roads.  They  are  formed  in  3  compart- 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  journey  from  ments,  the  front  one,  called  a  eoupe^  having  a 
London  to  Birmingham,  116  miles,  occupied  seat  for  8  persons  facing  forward ;  the  mi<^ 
nearly  8  days  by  the  stage  coach ;  and  the  first  apartment,  the  interieur,  has  seats  for  6,  like  a 
regular  public  conveyance  of  the  kind  between  hackney  coach ;  and  behind  this  is  the  rot4md&. 
London  and  Edinburgh  appears  to  have  been  es-  with  seats  for  6  or  8  passengers,  who  ut  with 
tablished  not  long  before  the  year  1754,  when  their  backs  to  the  sides  of  the  carriage  On  the 
'^  a  two-end  glass  coach  machine,  hung  on  steel  front  part  of  the  top  is  the  banquette^  sometima 
springs,  exceeding  light  and  easy,"  was  adver-  covered  with  a  hood,  with  seats  for  4  passat- 
tised  to  go  through  in  10  days  in  summer  and  12  gers.  The  driver  rides  one  of  tlie  horses,  cf 
in  winter,  the  passengers  lying  over  the  included  which  5  or  6  are  commonly  employed.  B^de 
Sabbath  at  one  of  the  villages  on  the  route.  At  Troy,  Albany,  and  New  York,  other  towns  thai 
Amsterdam  the  use  of  wheel  coaches  was  pro-  are  especially  prominent  for  the  manufacture  of 
hlbited  in  1668,  on  account  of  the  iniury  they  carriages  are  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport, Conn.; 
did  to  the  expensive  pavement ;  and  toe  bodies  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  Concord,  N.  II. ;  and  Newark, 
were  consequently  placed  on  runners,  as  they  N.  J.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  aJso  engaged 
are  used  in  cold  countries  upon  the  snow. — ^Nu-  in  it  to  some  extent.  The  most  important  mao- 
merous  forms  of  covered  carriages  have  been  in-  ufaotories  of  passenger  cars  for  railroads  are  at 
troduced  during  the  present  century ;  too  many  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  latter 
indeed  to  be  enumerated  in  this  article.  Hack-  place  furnishing  large  numbers  for  exportation; 
ney  coaches  drawn  by  2  horses  have  generally  out  these  carriages  are  very  generally  imde  at 
given  place  in  London  to  the  one-horse  cab  points  upon  the  lines  of  the  principal  roads 
or  cabriolet,  which  came  into  use  in  1828 ;  but  throughout  the  country. — Few  pieces  of  me- 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  the  former  chanical  work  require  so  great  and  varied  skill 
are  altogether  preferred.  The  long  coach  called  as  the  construction  of  coaches.  Their  use  de- 
an omnibus,  with  the  entrance  behind  and  seats  mauds  lightness,  and  yet  they  must  witli^tand 
along  the  sides  facing  each  other,  originated  the  roughest  service.  They  are  to  be  subjected 
in  Paris  in  1827,  and  in  1881  it  began  to  to  continual  strains  and  wrenchings, coming  from 
come  into  use  in  London.  In  large  cities  it  is  every  direction ,  exposed  to  all  extremes  of  dir- 
found  the  most  economical  form  of  carriage,  ness  and  moisture,  heat  and  cold;  and  used 
except  those  running  on  rails,  for  conveying  where  repairs  may  be  impracticable.  The  best 
the  largest  number  of  passengers  through  the  materials  are  therefore  selected  and  shaped  with 
streets.     In  1846  it  was  calculated  that  each  mathematical  exactness.    The  frame  is  the  xuoest 
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passed  by  mountains  on  all  sides  except  the  K.,  mineralized,  retaining  the  stractore  of  the  ori- 
thus  forming  a  sack ;  hence  the  name  of  Bol-  ginal  wood,  and  found  in  geological  formationfi 
son,  a  sack,  or  sack  of  Mapimi.  Detached  ranges  of  much  more  recent  date  dian  the  true  coftl  for- 
intersect  it  in  other  parts.    A  larger  portion  of  mation.    (See  Browv  Coal.)    The  use  of  coal 
its  area  consists  of  desert,  woodless  plains  with-  hy  the  English  is  traced  back  many  centuriea. 
out  water ;  yet  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  Bistorical  mention  is  made  of  the  trade  of  New- 
grazing  lands,  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle ;  castle  in  this  material  in  the  year  1281.    Its  use 
but  the  continued  presence  of  large  hordes  of  in  London  was  prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
hostile  Indians,  who  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  ward  I.,  the  smoke  being  then  regarded  as  in- 
but  live  wholly  on  plunder,  has  greatly  dimin-  jnrious  to  health.    Bat  though  by  aeTenl  act* 
ished  the  stocks  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  put  of  parliament  its  employment  continued  to  be 
a  complete  check  upon  the  business  of  stock  prohibited,  the  mineral  fuel,  as  wood  became 
raising.    Bilver  mines  are  known  to  exist  here,  scarce,  found  its  way  as  a  substitute ;  and  from 
but  few  are  worked  in  consequence  of  the  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it  has  been  tiie  oommon 
proximity  of  the  Comanches  to  them.  Among  its  fuel,  not  only  of  London,  but  of  the  greater  per- 
Other  mineral  resources  are  sdtpetre,  copperas,  tion  of  the  island.  The  steam  engine  inunensdy 
alum,  lead,  tin,  and  copper.    Tnere  are  several  multiplied  the  demand  for  it;  it  was  found  nse^ 
rivers,  as  the  Nasas  and  Sabinas,  all  of  which  are  ful  in  various  mechanical  and  metallnri^cal  arts, 
small.    In  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  are  the  lakes  some  of  which  owe  their  importance  wholly  to 
Cayman  and  Parras.    There  are  some  very  large  this  new  source  of  power,  as  it  maywdQbc 
landholders  in  this  state ;  one  of  them,  Don  Ja-  called.    Its  application  to  the  production  at  g» 
oobo  Sanchez,  is  reputed  to  be  the  owner  of  one  for  illamination  farther  increased  the  demand ; 
half  its  landed  estates,  one  of  these  estates  being  as  at  a  later  period  has  also  its  newly  disoov- 
more  than  100  m.  in  length.  But  with  this  vast  ered  capacity  of  producing  valuable  oik  and 
property  the  owners  are  comparatively  poor,  other  highly  combustible  compounds.    The  coo- 
being  unable  to  take  care  of  it.    Many  valuable  sumption  in  Great  Britain  increased  to  such  an 
haciendas  and  entire  villages  have  been  aban-  extent,  that  the  coal  mines  became  an  essentia 
doned  and  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Co-  and  principal  element  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
manches,  an  evil  wliich  is  increasing  every  year,  kingdom.    In  no  other  country  was  the  produc- 
Parras,  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  state,  is  a  tion  to  be  compared  with  that  of  its  mines; 
very  old  place,  famous  for  its  vineyards  and  wine,  and  nowhere  did  manufactures  and  commercial 
the  latter  of  which  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  prosperity,  dependent  upon  the  useof  steam  oo 
country.  Brandy  is  also  made  here.  The  arable  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  so  rapidly  increase.  In 
land  covered  with  vinevards  is  irrigated  from  1854  it  was  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  ooal 
the  numerous  springs  in  the  hills  near  by.  Wheat,  of  all  kinds  mined  in  the  united  kingdom  ira> 
maize,  and  barley  are  the  chief  cereals  of  the  no  less  than  64,661,401  tons.    The  export  iris 
state.    The  maguey  (agave  Americana)  grows  usually  computed  at  about  -^  of  the  whole 
in  perfection  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  amount  raised.     The  capital  mvested  in  tl*t 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  large  plantations.  The  mines  is  supposed  to  be  full  $50,000,000,  and 
yuca,  too,  which  is  found  throughout  Mexico,  the  value  of  the  annual  product  at  the  modh 
here  attains  a  diameter  of  8  or  4  feet,  and  a  of  the  pits  $75,000,000.    In  1856  the  transport 
height  of  from  25  to  80  feet.    The  capital  of  the  tation  of  coal,  culm,  and  cinders  in  the  coastiag 
state  is  Saltillo  or  Leona  Yicario.  Six  m.  distant  trade  amounted  to  9,110,076  tons,  and  the  er- 
is  the  village  of  Buena  Vista,  near  which  is  the  port  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  u> 
fiimous  battle-field  where  the  American  army  6,879,779  tons.    The  following  table  of  the  €i- 
under  Gen.  Taylor  defeated  the  Mexicans  in  ports  of  coals  and  culm  in  the  8  months  ending 
1847.  .  Aug.  81, 1857,  and  Aug.  81,  1858,  exhibits  the 
COAL,  a  term  now  commonly  applied  to  various  directions  in  which  this  trade  is  did- 
the  different  varieties  of  mineral  fuel,  formerly  tributed,  and  the  curious  fact  that  to  nearly  all 
to  the  burning  coals  of  the  fire  and  to  the  char-  maritime  countries,  most  of  which  produce  also 
coal  remaining  after  their  extinction.    By  the  the  same  article,  this  cheap  and  homely  pro- 
English  it  is  generally  used  in  the  plural  nuni-  duct,  which  a  century  ago  was  hardly  known 
her,  and  always  conveys  the  meaning  of  hi-  in  commerce,  is  now  extensively  transported 
tuminuous  coal,  which  is  the  common  vari-  from  the  British  islands.    Ocean  steamers  upon 
ety  in  use.    In  this  country  it  is  as  applica-  all  seas  depend  mainly  upon  supplies  of  British 
ble  to  the  other  division,  the  anthracite,  with  coals: 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  states  _    .                             '«!t^!?^ 


are  most  familiar.     This  variety  of  coal  has         ^^•-i «»«.?«  »t,io 


Peiunaric S24,fiS8  , 

already  been  described,  and  to  the  article  Ak-         Pnusia 85S,oi7  8i&,sso 

THBACiTK  the  reader  is  referred  for  data  relating         Y^e?^?\'V^',V.'.V.'.'^  ^tm  Iwm 

to  the  origin  of  coal,  and  the  differences  in  the         sptAn  miciauji^dB...  SQ0,608  ssf^isi 

chemical  composition  of  anthracite  and  bitumi-         ™}^^TAr: JjK'SI  ISSiS 

1       *tL 1^^ a-i.^  *v^  ^*u»-.            UnitadBtatM 100,017  Mf.995 


nous  coal.    One  variety  passes  into  the  other;  iilS?.?!^. .'.'.*.'.".'.*.'.*.* .".','     iSfin  ss^io 

and  the  pure  anthracite  is  the  result  of  bitumi-  British  West YndieV'. '.*.*.'.'/.    NSi&  6S,6S6 

nous  coal  thoroughly  deprived  of  its  volatile         other  eonntries ifii6,M  i,m.9sa 

gases.    Brown  coal  is  a  variety  but  partially           Total  in  s  months 4,46i,7M  4jbb9J(» 
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important  case  was  tried  in  Edinburgh,  which 
turned  on  this  question,  inyolving  the  right  to 
mine  the  valaable  Boghead  or  Torhanehill  beds, 
which  were  leased  as  coal.  The  most  eminent 
anthorities,  in  their  testimony  as  witnesses,  dif- 
fered in  their  estimation  of  the  correct  designa- 
tion of  the  substance.  Dr.  Penny  had  pro- 
nounced it  coal,  when  he  determined  in  1849 
its  vsluable  qualities  for  producing  g^.  Prof. 
Graham  and  other  scientific  men  agreed  with 
him.  Hugh  Miller  called  it  a  very  ii&ammable 
shale ;  Prof.  Ohapman  a  bituminous  shale ; 
Prof.  Anderson  said,  whateyeritwas,  itwasnqt 
a  bituminous  shale ;  Dr.  Wilson  called  it  a  day 
impregnated  with  ktumen ;  Prof.  Brande  said 
it  was  a  new  peculiar  mineral ;  Prof.  Ansted 
gave  it  no  name.  Three  microscopists  testified 
that  it  exhibited  no  trace  of  organic  structure; 
and  4  others,  8  of  whom  were  botanists,  affirmed 
that  in  every  part  of  it  there  was  the  clearest 
evidence  of  vegetable  structure.  Its  physical 
and  chemical  characters  appeared  to  identify  it 
witii  other  varieties  of  cannel  coal,  and  in  its 
mode  of  occurrence  in  the  strata  its  beds  differed 
in  no  respect  from  those  of  this  coaL  Fossil 
plants  abounded  in  the  beds,  especially  stigma- 
riot  with  numerous  rootiets.  The  verdict  was 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence  presented  by 
these  an^ogies,  and  the  substance  was  pro- 
nounced co^  by  the  jury.  A  few  of  the  analy- 
ses of  this  coal  by  Dr.  Penny  are  presented  in 
the  following  table.  A  similar  lawsuit  which 
took  place  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
in  which  the  question  involved  was  whether 
the  substance  was  coal  or  asphaltum,  has  been 
noticed  in  the  article  Bitumsn.  The  beds, 
worked  at  HiUsboro',  Albert  co.,  N.  B.,  were 
determined  to  be  of  coal,  from  the  fact  of 
the  material  displaying  the  vegetable  tissue, 
when  thin  polished  plates  of  it  were  examined 
through  the  microscope ;  from  its  behavior  with 
various  chemical  reagents  being  that  of  coal 
and  not  of  asphaltum ;  from  its  not  liquefying 
as  the  bitumens  do  at  a  temperature  below  220 
F.,  nor  being  decomposed  at  that  of  melted  lead. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  coal,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
A.  A.  Hayes,  varied  with  different  specimens 
from  1.0886  to  1.1113,  being  lower  than  is  met 
with  in  other  bituminous  coals,  their  propor- 
tional weight  to  pure  water  at  60"*  F.  rarely  fall- 
ing below  1.26,  which  is  the  density  of  some  vari- 
eties of  Newcastle  coal.  The  Breckenridge  coal 
of  Kentucky  is  of  density  varying  from  1.14  to 
1.16. — The  following  analyses  of  several  varieties 
of  bituminous  coal  are  found  in  different  works 
which  treat  upon  this  subject,  giving  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  in  100  parts.  They 
can  be  regarded  as  furnishing  only  approximate 
results,  for  the  quantity  of  volatile  matter  ob- 
tained varies  with  the  mode  of  applying  the 
heat  employed  to  expel  them ;  hence  the  pro- 
priety of  the  remark  above  made,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  gaseous  products  found  is  not  a 
true  index  of  tiie  relative  fitness  of  coals  for 
illuminating  purposes ;  moreover,  aU  the  vola- 
tilematters  not  being  combustible,  an  unknown 


portion  of  them  gives  no  addition  to  the  flhmn- 
nating  capacity  of  the  ooel : 


LodJity. 


1.  AtUnsoa&Templeinan^B, 
McL,  ay.  of  8  spocles. . . 

9.  Blossbnrg  ooal  run,  Penn. 

a  Qaeen^s  ran,  PonixL,  av. 
of  40  BpedM 

4.  Karyland  semi-bltamfn^. 

fi.  Newcutlo  upon  Tvne... 

H  u  u  u 

O.  ... 

T.  Pittsburg,  Penn 

8.  Canuelton,  Indiana 

9.  Black  Heath,  Jame«r.,Ya. 

10.  Liverpool  coal 

11.  Monroe  ca,  B.  lUlnois... 
la.  La  SaUe  oo.,  N.  lUlnols, 

lower  bed 

15.  Albert  coal,  N.  Brunswick. 
14.  Boghead,  cannel  (Scotch). 

16.  OrajBon,  Ky.,  ** jet  canT. 
la         "        "      cannel.... 

17.  Breokenrldee,  Ky.,  canl. 

18.  Torbane  hill,  cannel 

19.  B(^head,  bkck  cannel. . 

20.  Boghead,  brown      ** 

21.  Hardle*8  (Scotch  cannelV. 


Sp. 
ftmr. 


tSIS 
1.871 

1.881 
1.2S0 
1.868 
1.270 

•  V   •    * 

1.279 

•  •  •  • 

1.260 
1.246 

1.287 
1.129 


1.871 
1.160 
1.189 
1.218 
L160 
1.480 


Vdatito 


15lS8 
1&40 

lasi 

16.60 
81.60 
86.60 
82.96 
86.69 
82.67 
4a48 
86.20 

89  JO 
61.74 
86.86 
81.96 
62.08 
64J0 
87.11 
08.70 
7t68 
68.7 


7€.a» 
76.40 

n.44 
78.01 
87.85 
80.60 
64^72 
68.47 
68.19 
M.90 
68.ie 

66.10 

88J>4 

80L88 

80.07 

14.S6 

27.18 

10.69 

9J» 

T.IO 

4J0 


T.75 
9.74 
0.85 
4.80 

a»4 

&84 


4J» 

aoe 


an 

798 


&4S 

si.e8 

9190 
8&80 
3&» 


Of  the  above  analyses,  Nos.  1-4  are  bjr  W.  R. 
Johnson ;  6,  by  Karsten ;  6,  by  Dufinenoy  and 
Berthier ;  7,  by  B.  SiUiman,  jr. ;  &-10,  by  W. 
R.  Johnson;  11,12,  by  J.  G.  Norwood;  la- 
17,  by  B.  Silliman,  jr. ;  18-21,  by  Dr.  Penny.— 
The  production  of  bituminons  coal  from  wood 
is  thus  explained  by  Liebig:  The  decay  of  ve- 
getable fibre  is  a  slow  combustion  or  oxidation. 
The  hydrogen  in  the  composition  of  woody 
matter  most  readily  unites  with  oxygen,  and 
passes  off  in  the  form  of  water ;  a  lees  proportion 
of  carbon  escapes  at  the  same  time  in  the  fc^m 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Thus  oak  wood,  of  ctaa- 
position  Oaa  Ha  Oa,  yields  a  humus,  CWH»Oa; 
and  another  specimen,  Ou  Hu  Ou,  the  relative 
proportion  of  carbon  increasing  as  the  decom- 
position goes  on.  Wood  decaying  under  water, 
where  it  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air, 
undergoes  a  different  change.  The  white  mould 
then  produced  from  oak  wood  consisted  of  €» 
Htr  Om,  probably  obtained  by  the  remoTal  of 
8  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas=8CSOs,  and  the 
addition  of  5  atoms  of  water  and  3  of  oxygea 
=6H0+0s.  Beech  wood  produced  a  mould  o^ 
On  HkOm,  which  was  probably  obtuned  in  t 
similar  way.  Brown  or  wood  ooal  appears  to 
be  the  product  of  such  a  decay,  the  oompoatkm 
of  a  pure  specimen  proving  to  be  OhHbO^ 
which  is  that  of  oak  wood  less  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  and  8  atoms  of  carbonic  aoid.  Sodi 
changes  are  constantly  taking  place  in  great 
collections  of  vegetable  matters.  The  oxygen  in 
the  original  composition  of  these  gradoally  dis- 
appears, and  carbonio  acid  gas  is  evolved;  it 
forms  the  choke-damp  in  coal  mines,  and  is  sap- 
posed  to  give  rise  to  the  acidulated  prc^rties 
of  the  springs  that  issue  near  the  great  beds  of 
brown  coal.  Exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ks* 
sens  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  eonae- 
qnently  those  portions  of  coal  bods  remote  from 
the  surface  are  found  to  contain  more  volatile 
matter  than  those  near  their  outcrop.  These 
duunges,  long  continued,  produce  the  diffisrent 
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aookd  of  the  locomotives,  and  in  oUien  coke.  |6  per  oord^  end  of  coal  8i  80  per  ton,  tiie 
Upon  the  English  roads  this  dehitominized  and  economy  in  &Tor  of  the  coal  was  fonnd  on  pea- 
concentrated  fuel  has  heen  heretofore  nsed  to  the  aenger  trains  to  be  66  per  cent.,  and  on  finelght 
ezdnsionof  raw  coal,  for  the  sake  as  well  of  its  trains  71  per  cent  The  annual^  report  of  the 
fireedom  from  smoke,  as  of  its  snpposed  greater  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  of  the  aame  date 
calorific  power.  Recently,  however,  locomotiYea  presents  similar  resolts  of  experiments  with 
have  been  introduced  on  the  London  and  South-  different  fuels  made  upon  that  road.  The  ex* 
western  railway,  and  some  other  of  the  English  pense  per  mile  of  a  train  of  5  cars  with  wood 
roads,  constructed  especially  with  reference  to  for  fuel  was  found  to  be  {  of  a  cent ;  with  coke 
the  buroing  of  the  ordinary  bituminous  coals  of  { ;  and  with  coal  i  cent  Fourteen  of  the  pas- 
the  country,  and  their  operation  is  favorably  senger  train  engines  are  consuming  mineral 
reported  upon  by  Messrs.  Z.  Oolbum  and  A.  L.  ftiel,  and  the  alteration  of  others  is  recommended. 
Holley,  in  their  work  entitled  **  Permanent  — The  mode  of  oocuirence  of  the  coal  beds  has 
Way  and  Ooal-bnming  Locomotive  Boilers  of  been  already  described  in  the  article  Authxa- 
European  Hallways^'  ^ew  York,  1858).  These  ens.  They  are  met  with  in  a  seriea  of  altera 
gentlemen  report,  that  in  various  plans  of  en-  nating  beds  of  slates  or  shales,  sandstones,  fire 
gines,  so  far  as  anthracite  has  been  compared  clay,  and  limestone,  the  coal  beds  lying  as  dis- 
with  bituminous  coal,  the  former  evaporates  tinot  strata  among  the  others,  usually  resting 
about  20  per  cent  less  water  than  the  latter  for  upon  a  bed  of  fire  day,  and  covered  with  a 
equal  weights  of  fuel.  According  to  the  ex-  stratum  of  black  shale.  The  beds  of  ooal,  like 
periments  of  Prof.  Johnson,*  as  quoted  in  the  those  of  the  other  materials,  are  of  various 
note,  and  as  appears  from  the  numerous  tables  thicknesses.  In  a  single  hill  several  beds  may 
in  his  work  upon  American  coals,  the  ordinary  often  be  seen,  or  a  number  may  be  cot  by  sink- 
bituminous  coals,  in  their  capacity  of  generating  ing  a  shaft  through  the  different  strata  below 
steam,  fall  far  below  those  approaching  the  an-  the  surface.  Some  may  be  only  a  few  inches 
thracites  in  their  composition.  A  report  of  the  thick,  and  others  many  feet  or  yards.  Thej 
superintendent  of  the  Hudson  river  railroad,  may  be  traced,  varying  little  in  their  cbarac- 
Nov.  8, 1858,  presents  the  results  of  the  intro-  ters,  over  large  areas,  Uie  same  bed  sometimes 
duction  of  the  semi-bituminous  coal  of  Mary-  being  recognized  over  many  counties,  or  evoi 
land  in  some  of  the  engines  running  between  in  dMerent  states.  This  group  of  atntta,  of 
New  York  and  Poughkeepsie.  A  prominent  which  the  coal  beds  form  an  important  mem- 
feature  in  the  construction  of  the  engines  is  a  her,  constitute  a  distinct  geological  formaticn, 
long  combustion  chamber  projected  into  the  which  in  both  hemispheres  occupiea  the  same 
barrel  of  the  boiler.    The  price  of  wood  being  relative  position  in  tne  long  series  of  stratified 

rocks,  and  is  identified  by  similar  fiuniMes  of 

•  lnubieocL(p.696)ofProf.  w.  R.JobnBon*8'*Beportof  fossil' plants.    These  are  found  in   the  sand- 

of  Bteam  from  212'  produced  by  one  cable  ioot  of  ooal  in  inC  lormation  IS  Caliea  the  COal  formation  OT 

ukj  one  experiment,  was  681.8.  the  coal  being  the  Peach  the  coal  measures,  and  the  epoch  during  which 

mountain  anthracite;  the  second  nambcrwafl  577 A  the  coal  av^  „x«*4.«  _^_^  ^7n^^4.^j   :«  Y. .— .    -    Ti. 

being  the  Forest  Improvement,  also  anthracite;  the  third  the  Strata  WCrO  COUCCted  IS  knOWn   83  the  CST- 

waa  with  Atkinson  and  Tcmpleman*s  seml-bltaminoiis  coal,  bouiferoUS  era.     In  the  remote  history  of  the 

67&8,  and  the  fourth  with  Beaver  Meadow  (slope  No.  6)  an-  tAnhtk  it  samtkitra.  fn  Yiava  ht^n  fT»A  fil•«^  t^*4/w1 

thraclte,  672.9  lbs.;  but  In  the  table  (p.  694)  giving  the  P""? .",  *PP®"?,  j        ,     ®   DCCn  the  nrst  penod 

ATerage  results  of  ovaporation  under  equal  balks,  tl|e  order  m  WhlCh  the  XUll  development  01  the  Vegetable 

gtren  is  as  follows :  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  kingdom  took  place.    Rock  formations  had  ac- 

Atkinson  and  Tempieman's,  B.  B 668.S  cumulated  in  vast  piles  of  Strata  through  long 

Beaver  Meadow  (slope  No.  6),  A. 566^1  periods ;  but  the  numerous  fossil  remains  pre- 

P^\irp?i?emtntVA\\\\\\\\\\V  ^ervjid  in  them  of  testaccous  animals,  fishes,  and 

Eastbjr'a^'cnai  in  store,'*  S.B 685.6  manne  plants,  bear  witness  that  the  waters 

S?i?°*if.^*^^'*®?*'^^V^ « i52S  contmued  to  cover  the  earth,  and  the  portions 

Mldlothi&n,  eastern  Ya.,  average,  B 448.5  ,,    .    v  —    v  i.  A,  *^  ^ 

NewcasUe,  B 489.6  that  may  havc  been  above  them  were  not  yet 

Pitubur^B 8341  the  theatre  of  such  a  development  of  organic 

LWe"i?'^?'B.V.'.V.V.'.V.V.V.*.::::::::^  llfe  as  was  to  succeed.    M  the  epoch  of  land 

CanneitoEL,  Indiana,' IS .'.'.'.*.'.*.'.' !'.  i !!!!!!!  I .'!.' !  isisls  Vegetation  approached,  a  few  districts  of  very 

Tba  lettcn  B.  B.,  A^  and  B.  designate  respoctivelj  the  semi-  limited  area  appear  to  have  presented  their  snr- 

bituminous,  anthracite,  and  bituminous  varieties.    The  flzvt  f|>y»A  nhn^A  thA  WAtera  in   a  ^nnrlitinn    fn  fir«t 

6  are  the  first  In  the  ftill  table,  from  the  subsequent  part  of  ?^  *°^T®  "^®  ^awrs  in   a  COnOinon    tO  lITSt 

which  the  others  are  selected.    Of  this  table  Pro£  John-  OCVelop  thlS  nCW  vegetable  growth,  and  receive 

Bon  remarks  that  it  is  the  most  important  for  the  pnrpoaea  a  covering  of  its    carbonaceOUS  materials  :  but 

of  steam  navigation,  as  the  names  of  the  coals  stand  in  the  xi.^    wn+^ia    ««•«;»    ^^^^M^^^A    ^M^^    4-1.^  «*«^ 

order  oftheir  evaporative  power  under  given  bulks.    On  p.  "^®    WStcrS    agam   Overflowed    them,  the  Stra- 

098  is  the  following  summary:  ''It  will  not  flui  to  here-  ta  of  the  mountain  limestone  formation  with 

ojarked,  that  the  justly  wlebrated  foreign  bituminous  coals  i^g  numerOUS  shclls  WCre  slowly  deposited  OVer 

of  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  Scotland,  Pictou,  and  Sydney— coals  VC  "**""""""  ou^uo  ww^o  om^^xj  ^4s;y^JtyLvc%l.  vr*tf 

which  constitute  (1844)  the  present  reliance  of  the  great  lines  the  premature  COai  lormation^   aha  the  COttTSe 

of  Atlantic  8t«»mers--*refhlly  equalled  or  rather  surpassed  sands  and  pebbles  of  the  millstono  grit  Were 

}S^^d«4d'ry"'rSS^^."/hXe"I4^^  "wcpt  in,  burying  the  calcareous  strata  and  as- 

HaryUnd  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  that  an  equally  decided  SOCiatcd   shales    beneath    their    accumnlations, 

advantage  in  steam-generating  power  is  enjoyed  by  the  an-  ^^d  Constituting  in  both  hemispheres  the  floor 

thracitos  over  the  foreign  coals  tried,  whether  we  consider  «"**  wuowi»«*.mj5   «*  uvm<  a<vua»^uv4«>  buo  uwx 

them  ander  equal  weights  or  equal  balks.**  Of  the  true  OOai  formation.     Upon  this  were 
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Its  size,  coDstitation,  muJitT,  and  aooompani-  of  this  great  coal  field  only  about  ^  as  mach 

mentB  are  all  nnmisUucable."    It  is  eyerywhere  coal  as  is  foimd  in  an  area  of  only  ^  the  extent^ 

a  double  bed,  yielding  6  to  10  feet  of  rich,  solid,  the  Lancashire  coal  field  of  England,  which, 

pure  bitominous  coal,  with  2  or  8  feet  of  bony  spreading  over  880,000  acres,  fbmishea  in  75 

coal  above.    The  sections  of  the  strata  collect-  workable  beds  150  feet  of  coal  Again,  Uie  Dad- 

ed  by  the  state  geologists  of  Pennsylyania  and  ley  and  Wolverhamptcm  coal  field,  of  only  66,000 

the  adjoining  states  a]9fbrd  the  means  of  trac-  acres  (about  ^  the  area  of  the  Michigan  coal 


ing  out  and  identifying  many  other  coal  beds,  field),  contains  11  beds,  the  aggreoate  thickness 

which  retain  their  relative  portions  in  the  se-  of  which  is  67  feet,  equalling  in  aU  abont  i  the 

lies  over  large  districts.    These  are  scattered  production  of  the  8,000,000  acres  of  Michigan. 

at  Irregular  intervals  through  a  total  thioknefls  — ^The  great  bituminous  coal  field  oi  the  United 

'of  between  1^  and  2  miles  of  parallel  beds  of  States,  called  the  Appalachian,  commenceB  near 

shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones.    The  work-  the  northern  line  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  this 

able  beds  in  the  most  productive  portion  of  the  portion  of  the  state,  in  Bradford,  Lycoming:^ 

anthracite  region— the  middle  part  of  the  south-  and  Tioga  counties,  it  is  represented  by  several 

em  basin— 4o  not  exceed,  according  to  Prof,  isolated  basins,  separated  firom  eadi  other  by 

H.  D.  Rogers^  about  26  in  number ;  and  ^ose  the  conglomerate  or  still  lower  strata  farming 

of  all  dimensions  do  not  amount  to  more  than  the  summits.    Toward  the  south,  bounded  on 

firom  80  to  85  separate  layers.    In  the  great  hi-  the  east  by  the  main  Alleghany  ridge,  the  coal 

tnminous  coal  field,  the  other  side  of  the  moun*  measures  spread  over  the  suifiioe,  including  tbe 

tains,  according  to  the  same  authority,  not  more  whole  central  and  south-western  part  of  the 

than  half  as  many  workable  beds  are  found,  state,  the  south-westernpart  of  Ohio,  the  eastern 

and  including  the  small  beds  there  are  not  more  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  west- 

thim  18  or  20  in  all.    In  Ohio  the  same  coal  em  portions  of  Virginia.    The  formation  termi- 

field  is  found  still  less  productive  in  coal,  only  nates  in  northern  Alabama,  but  wpeara  again 

7  workable  beds  being  found  and  10  unimpor-  as  far  south  as  Tuscaloosa.    Including  the  out- 

tant  ones.    In  the  coal  basin  of  Indiana  and  lying  anthracite  basins  fiirther  to  the  east,  ihs 

Illinois  there  are  but  6  workable  beds ;  in  that  whole  area  has  been  estimated  at  65,000  sq.  hl 

of  Missouri  and  Iowa  only  8  or  4  are  known.  Another  coal  field  of  almost  equal  extoit  occo* 

The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  pies  the  greater  part  of  Illinois,  the  western 

also  diminishes  as  they  are  traced  westward,  portion  of  Indiana,  and  a  small  district  in  the 

These  considerations  should  lead  us  not  to  place  north-western  part  of  Kentucky.    It  is  sepa- 

an  undue  estimate  upon  the  value  of  our  coid  rated  by  only  a  narrow  tract,  oocopied  br 

fields  from  the  amount  of  sur&ce  covered  by  lower  strata,  from  the  great  coal  field  of  aoutb- 

some  of  the  strata  of  the  coal  measures ;  and  em  Iowa  and  northern  Missouri.    The  fomia- 

they  show  us  in  what  estimation  to  hold  the  tion  is  divided  in  the  middle  states  by  Mr.  Leo 

maps  drawn  in  squares  of  sizes  proportionate  to  Lesquereux  of  Pennsylvania,  who  haa  thorough- 

the  coal  areas  of  different  countnes.  as  repre-  ly  investigated  the  fossil  botany  of  the  cc^al 

senting  the  comparative  quantities  or  coal  &ey  measures  of  North  America,  into  2  groups, 

contain.    Approaching  the  margins  of  our  great  the  upper  and  lower ;  the  so-called  Gates  and 

western  coal  oasins  fi!^m  their  central  portions,  Salem  anthracite  bed,  near  Pottsville,  and  tbe 

lower  strata  continue  to  appear  and  occupy  the  Pomeroy  bituminous  bed  in  Ohio,  which  is  oa 

surface,  and  a  very  shallow  thickness  of  strata,  the  same  geological  horizon,  being  the  lowest 

containing,  it  may  be,  not  more  than  one  work-  stratum  of  the  upper  ^up.    In  the  anthraciie 

able  coal  bed,  may  spread  out  over  the  confflom-  region  the  lower  division  furnishes  the  whii« 

erate  and  cover  many  square  miles,  aU  wludi  in  ash,  and  the  upper  the  sray  and  red  tt^    In 

such  maps  would  be  represented  as  co^  area  Missouri,  Prof.  G.  0.  Swallow  makes  8  divisi^ai 

equal  in  importance  to  those  districts  of  the  an-  of  the  series,  the  detuls  of  which,  aomewbut 

thracite  region  in  whidi  numerous  workable  beds  condensed,  are  presented  below,  as  a  good  H- 

are  found  in  close  proximity,  and  in  which  all  by  lustration  of  tbe  nature  of  the  strata  which 

the  steepness  of  their  dip  are  brought  in  succes-  make  up  the  coal  formation,  of  the  fossils  xhey 

aion  to  the  surface  and  made  conveniently  ao-  include,  and  of  the  small  space  among  them  cc- 

cessible  for  mining.  In  the  interior  of  Michigan  cupied  by  the  coal  in  the  western  states.    Tb« 

is  a  large  territory,  variously  estimated  as  ex-  whole  thickness  amounts  to  about  650  feet,  the 

tending  over  from  5,000  to  11,000  sq.  m.,  cov'  upper  division  being  800  feef^  the  middle  2ih\ 

ered  with  an  extremely  shallow  thickness  of  and  the  lower  150 ;  these  figures,  however,  are 

coal  measures,  not  more  than  50  feet  in  all ;  approximate  only,  as  the  thickness  varies  in  dif- 

and  in  this  there  are  not  more  thim  2  workable  ferent  localities.    The  first  colunm  of  figures 

coal  beds,  the  best  not  more  than  4  feet  thick,  marks  the  number  of  the  beds  in  descending 

These  beds  probably  are  not  found  in  a  workable  order ;  the  second  the  thickness  of  each  in  fee; : 

condition  over  more  than  half  the  coal  field.  Uppcb  Ooai.  Sxbxm. 

But  taking  the  estimate  of  Mr.  R.  0.  Taylor,  in  1. 10  ft.  of  Umestona.    ib9HU:  FuntUma  eviimdri.-*, 

his  "  Statistics  of  Coal,"  of  8,000,000  acres  as  the  £w2S?  <»itaiM,  p.  iBguU^da*^  driku  mm^ 

coal  area,  and  allowing  6  feet  of  workable  coal  9.  8  ft.  of  veiiow  ud  biae  siulai 

to  be  found  over  this  (which  is  probably  much  5*  2  2"  ojK^»»f»oo»  "^^     ^    ^  -^ .       ^^,. 

•«^«^  4^K«n   «.<.«11«>  A▼«•^a^  4l>At.A  £  <»  ♦i.i  »i.^i«  i.  8  ft.  of  limestone.    FomOb:  T§nibralMa  tmbUUl^ 

more  tnan  reauy  exists^,  tnere  is  in  the  whole  to,  FrodwMt$  oMfafw. 
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5. 15  ft  of  bitnniinoTis  ftnA  bine  siiaie.  true  cocJ  formation,  and  affords  one  of  the  few 

6.  20ft.oflimeBton«.    /b««<fa :  same  M  No.  1,  With  alao  «nafa„>wu.  ^f   vftlnahlA  hM\n  i\f  flnal  hAinir  mftt 

SpiHfer  JfeusebcuJcamu,  &  Uneatu4,  8,  piano-  "IStanceS  OI    VaiUaDie   0608  01    COai  Demg  mej 

conrecea,  Productus  Wabcuh^nHit,  choneUt  gra-  with  in  Other  formations.    In  a  depression  of 

7  i2ft!*of!iSJ'*^****^'  *^®  granite,  which  until  after  the  period  of 

%.  7  ft.  offriabioaandatone.  the  trias  or  npper  new  red  sandstone  had  re- 

9.  4ft,ofiiiiieatone.  i^oMi2« ;  nearlf  u  In  No.  S.  oeived  no  covering  of  the  sedimentary  rocks, 

J?,  fft^-of  I^^^wn*  '«'««  coUected,  in  the  ancceeding  epoch  of  the 

13. 16  ft.  of  caicareoQs  and  bitnminons  shales.   Fossiu :  lias,  Strata  of  sandstones  and  shales  similar 

iu^t^'"  ^''^^  '^^''''^'^  ^><r<A»r  Ktty  ^  those  of  the  true  coal  measures ;  and  with 

I*?.  Shaiy  sandstone.  these  were  deposited  beds  of  coal  of  unusual 

14.  18  ft.  of  limestone. ^Pb«*<f«;  Fu9,  eyl,  Tertlb.wh.  dimensions,  the  principal  one  next  the  wanite 

t^^^pZ'O^tJ^l.t^'^  ^"^  '^*^'^  «»tt«ining  a  thickness  sometimes  exceeding  40 

15. 17  ft  of  shale.  feet.  The  coal  plants,  zamites,  calamites,  and 
it'  2oV*of  ihiSe^"*  equiseta,  and  the  fossil  fish  preserved  in  these 
18,'  10  ft.  of  limestome.   FoaoiU:  Fm.  eyl,  Prod,  cott^  strata,  unmistakably  refer  the  formation  to  the 

,n  ^.  ~>  P'*'!?\*^*'  c<^inpophyUumtarquiuin.  jiag.  i^^t  the  coaL  though  derived  from  a  vege- 

11^22.  89  ft.  of  shale,  i^lth  some  sandstone  and  limestone.  x„ui!»  .^^«t4.i.  «^^;fl!'«-««4.  A.y^w.  ♦i,«4.  ^fi  4.-k^  ♦»«*» 

2:3.  20  ft.  of  limestone.  FoMiU :  same  as  in  No.  14,  with  table  growth  80  ditterent  from  that  01  the  true 

aii*o  Spir.  lineatvs^  &  hemipiicatu«^  8.  Mtuseba-  coal  formation,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  in 

L'r^  u,^in^!T'rJ^l^u:'1saZp£^  chemical  composition  and  appearance  from  that 

hiuicu^,  CfujiUU*  miiUporactvs,  coutamed  in  some  of  the  pnncipal  coal  basins 

ft  LimtSto^'^^with  Fu%.    L  ^^  ^^  older  period.   It  is  never,  however,  of  as 

26, 2L  4'ft??f  shSeT            ^  good  quality  as  the  best  of  the  older  coals,  be- 

Thin  layers  of  Coax  ocenr  In  Nos.  7, 19, 24,  ST.  ing  more  mixed  with  slate  and  earthy  impuri- 

MiDDLH  Coal  Sertbb.  ties,  more  disposed  to  crumble  and  fall  to  fine 

t  *>Voflf.S!:  wSi  mud^^"^  co2,  and  is  more  generaUy  injured  by  the  pres- 

d*\3i.  11  ft.  of  ehai&  cnco  of  sulphur,  so  much  so  that  it  is  liable  to 

tJJ^oJbwiar.  Fossils:  Fu^cyL,nreb,^ui,  spontaneous  combustion     It  is  largely  U8^  for 
OrtMM  Mm,,  (fhoru  granuiif.  Steam  purposcs,  and  for  the  production  of  gas. 
^  s^ft*"  of  «»ndstone.  Much  of  the  fine  coal  might  no  doubt  be  profit- 
si:  4  ft.  Viime'stone,  the  npner  part  shaly  and  fhll  of  ably  saved  and  converted  into  an  excellent  fuel 
FusxUiiuB,  chondM,  Producti^  Crtrvoicu^;  the  by  the  process  of  Bessemer,  described  m  the 
lower  hard  and  siUcious,  with  huge  lonUcuiar  article  FuEL.    The  area  of  this  coal  field  is 

37-40.  88  ft.  of  clay  and  sandstone,  with  some  limestone.  abOUt  80  m.  frOm  N,  tO   D.,    With  an  average 

41.  4  ft.  ofllmeatono,  contains  CA-wtf^^i-iwr.  and  ^u«.cyt  width  from  E.  tO  W.  of  5  tO  6  m.      ItS  mines 

4i,  7  ft  of  limostono.    Fomila  :  Orthis  umbrae.^  Cho-  ^^.^  ^««v«M«  4-i»«,  »«.1:/^»4•  «Tyv.l,.wi  ^f  ^^^^  ;«  ♦!.«. 

nftes  varioUita,  o,  meioioba,  Tereb,  wbi'd^  Fut,  were  probably  the  eariiest  worked  of  any  m  the 

cyi.  United  States;  mention  being  made  in  the  1st 

S:5^o/um.5tone.  FoM, :  T^tb,  ^t^L, Bp.  lAn^  volume  of  the  «  American  Journal  of  Science  " 

fiM,  Fu».  cyi,  (1818)  of  their  having  been  m  operation  80 

K'  4fi.  2  ft  of  shttie  overijing  2  ft  of  good  Coal.  years  previously.    The  workings  are  now  car- 

4.,  4^  »  ft^of  shale  over  6  tt  of  limestone,  containing  F^  ^^^^  J^^ ^^^^^  ^^p^^^  ^^^ ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

40.  .''.0.  24  ft.  of  shaiy  sandstone  and  shale.  at  any  Other  mines  in  the  country.    The  deep- 

^'w.  6f^of sh^ir''*"^^'"*^*^'''^^  ^^  shafts  are  sunk  about  800  feet,  terminat- 

&4.  4  ft  of  limestone.  FomOs:  AUorisma  urminaZi^  ing  in  the  great  bed  of  coal,  the  floor  of  which 

w  1  ^•Jf^^^^'^^^^^^P'^^^^^*^'^^^^^^^^  is  the  granite,  with  only  a  few  inches  of  inter- 

w!  6ft.ofiim«jtone.  veniug  slate,  or  sometimes  of  porphyry.    The 

r.7.  12  ft  of  shale,  coal  of  some  portions  of  this  basin,  near  the 

59  4  ft^  of  shtUa^  coutact  with  a  dike  of  greenstone,  is  converted 

Lowra  Coal  Brai«.  into  coke.     (See  OoKE,  Natural.)    At  these 

60.  75  ft  of  micaceoas  sandstone,  tho  lower  part  abonnd-  mines   have  OCCUrred  the  mOSt  serious  explo- 

^L^iu^^t)1^^  remains,  CaiamiUH,  SigiUaria,  gj^ng  from  fire-damp  that  have  happened  in  this 

61.  sft-l^fi-andyshalie;  not  persistent  couutry.    The  first  took  placo  about  the  year 

C2.  1  ft  of  Coal,  8<.metlmes  failing?.    ^r)«#«« ;  In  earthy  181T,  without  serioUS  COnseqUCnceS.      That  of 

^mcr^Uons,  Ltda  arata,  GoniaUUa  planorbi/or^  ^^^^^^  ^ggg^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  g^^^l^^g  ^^^  ^hi^^  ^^ 

68.  4  ft,  o/  shale.  700  feet  deep,  was  the  most  disastrous  of  all, 

^'  ^  pi^M  ™t^r^^  from  8  to  5  feet,  and  In  some  ^j  ^hjch  63  miners  out  of  66  employed  in  the 

fs\  1  ft.  of  «'haie.     *'  mine  were  killed.    In  1841  and  1844,  as  well  as 

CO.  8  ft  of  hv drauiio  limestone.   F(mUs :  Chcti.  nUU^  in  preceding  years,  there  were  explosions,  all  to- 

i:^/';«,'^:if.:;r^:J.%tr':^2:'::^S''  *•  ""■  Ketherresultmgin  thelossofmanyUves;  andon 

R7.  6  ft.  of  shale.  May  15,  1854,  20  men  were  killed  at  the  Ohes- 

^""^*  ^\^;n!;t'in^wfthiTo?'''^^***'^*'*-*^^*^"  terfield  pits,  which  were  600  feet  deep.— In 

73. 7 L  5  ft.  of  shaio  overlying  8  ft  of  CoAi.  North  Carolina  IS  also  a  bitummous  coal  field 

;:..  2:}  ft.  of  shaiee  and  lire  clay,  on  Deep  river,  the  place  of  which  in  the  forma- 

—The  bituminous  coal  field  of  south-eastern  tions  is  probably  near  that  of  the  Richmond 

\'ir;^inia,  lying  on  both  sides  the  James  river,  basin.    lAttle  is  yet  known  of  its  importance. — 

ft  few   miles  above  Richmond,  belongs  to  a  In  the  British  provinces  of  New  Brunswick, 

more  recent  geological  period  than  that  of  the  Nova  Scotia,  tiie  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  Prince 
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Edward,  and  ITewfomidland,  the  ooal  formfr-  used  in  New  England  for  g«ierating  steam, 

tion  covers  very  extensiye  areas,  which  have  for  manufacturing  puiposea,  and  for  gas. — ^The 

been  rated  in  all  at  about  18,000  sq.  m.    The  principal  works  exolusiTely  upon  the  aabject  of 

greatest  thickness  of  the  coal  fomuiticHi  any-  ooal  are  those  to  which  reference  has  already 

where  measured  upon  this  continent  is  found  to  been  made.    The  *'  Statistics  of  GoaLJ*  by  the 

be  at  the  South  Joggins  clifb  in  Nora  Scotia,  late  Richard  C.  Taylor,  revised  by  S.  8.  Halde- 

Mr.  Logan  has  here  made  very  exact  meas-  man,  is  a  summary  of  a  vast  amount  of  facts 

urementa,  the  exposures  furnishing  remarkable  relating  to  the  yarious  coal-producing  localities 

facilities  for  them,  and  the  sum  total  proves  to  npon  the  American  continent.    ^Ooal  and  lu 

be  14,571  feet  less  one  inch,  composed  of  1,570  Topography'^  is  an  interesting  manual  bj  J.  P. 

distinct  strata,  all  of  which  are  minutely  de-  Lesley  of  Philadelphia,  describing    the   c<^ 

scribed.    The  coal  seams  are  76  in  number,  strata  and  the  inferior  formations  of  the  App&> 

but  average  less  than  7  inches  each  in  thick-  lachian  system,  from  the  extended  obeerraiiorrs 

ness.   TLe  largest  furnishes  only  8  feet  8  inches  of  the  author,  with  particular  reference  to  the 

of  coal ;  the  next,  8  feet  6  inches.    It  is  doubt-  characteristic  outlines  these  formations  impress 

ful  whether  either  of  them,  however,  will  ever  upon  the  scenery  of  the  middle  stat^.    The 

be  found  worth  working.    The  mines  of  Pictou  state  geological  reports  are  repositoriee  of  usefJ 

and  Albion,  and  the  Sydney  mines  on  Oape  details  upon  the  coal  formation;    as  also  tirt 
Breton 
quantities 

to  this  country.  At  the  Pictou  mines,  opposite 
the  southern  point  of  Prince  Edward  island,  and  the  ^*  Journal  of  the  Franklin  loEtitQtc,'^ 
is  a  bed  of  coaf  29  feet  thick.  Only  about  i  ox  special  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject 
it  (10  ft  ?)  is  of  the  best  quality  of  coal.  It  from  their  earliest  numbers.  An  important  p&- 
was  worked  in  1883  to  the  depth  of  220  feet  per  giving  methods  for  determining  the  voktile 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  railroad  6  miles  mgredients,  the  coke,  ash,  sulphur,  &c.,  of  miDvral 
in  length  connects  the  mines  with  the  shipping  coals,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  alone^  was  fcr> 
port.  The  Albion  mines  are  on  the  East  river,  nished  by  E.  J.  Chapman  to  the  "  Canadian  Jour- 
about  8i  miles  from  the  town  of  Pictou.  Ten  nal,"  Toronto,  for  Ittay,  1858.  The  Eng^h  pct)- 
beds  of  eosl  are  reported  by  Judge  Haliburton  logical  works  and  parliamentary  reports  abomj  I 
to  be  found  here,  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  with  interesting  matter  relating  to  this  subj^c*^ 
60  feet  The  main  bed  worked  yields  24  feet  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  British  ind^- 
in  thickness  of  good  coal,  and  12  feet  of  a  poor-  try.  The  cydoptsdias  and  scientific  dictionaries 
er  quality.  It  produced  in  1889  from  5,000  to  make  their  articles  upon  coal  and  collieries  !«:• 
6,000  tons  per  month.  One  of  the  engine  shafts  tioularly  prominent ;  but  in  none  is  the  sul^t-:: 
was  then  450  feet  deep.  Mention  was  made  of  found  treated  with  more  ability  and  in  a  mon 
the  coal  beds  of  Cape  Breton  by  the  abb6  interesting  manner,  or  more  carefully  illu>ir^ 
Baynal  in  his  work  on  the  West  Indies.  The  ted,  than  in  Tomlinson's  "  Cydopsedia  of  U j^ 
principal  mines  are  near  Sydney  in  the  eastern  ful  Arts.''  The  chemical  properties  a^  pro- 
extremity  of  the  island.  Fourteen  beds  of  coal  ducts  of  coal  are  thoroughly  treated  in  fte  l?t 
are  said  to  be  found,  averaging  8  feet  in  thick-  and  2d  parts,  entitied  **  Fuel  and  its  App!ica- 
ness;  one  is  11  feet,  and  another  9  feet  thick;  tions,"  of  Dr.  Knapp's  work  on  **  Chemv  U 
the  principal  one  worked  is  6  feet  The  shafts  Technology,"  translated  by  Dr.  Ednaund  lU^ 
are  250  feet  deep.  A  railroad  connects  the  mines  nalds  and  Dr.  Thomas  Ridiardson. 
with  the  knding,  about  2  miles  distant  The  COAL  GAS.  See  Gas. 
Bridgeport  mines,  15  miles  from  Sydney,  also  COAL  PLANTS,  traces  and  foenlremuns  cf 
produce  large  quantities  of  cool  from  a  bed  9  ancient  vegetation  found  in  the  strata  constitut* 
feet  thick.  The  excellent  qualities  and  great  ing  the  coal  measures.  To  many  of  these  rekr* 
abundance  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  these  prov-  ence  has  already  been  made  in  the  article  Ci*al. 
inces,  and  the  convenience  of  access  to  them  The  occurrence  of  the  huge  stems  of  the  cali- 


ments  from  Pictou  up  to  August  25,  1858,  distinguished  from  it  by  the  form  of  the  p^ 

amounted  to  526,911  tons.    The  Sydney  mines  being  still  preserved — ^these  and  the  abun<k: : 

are  estimated  to  have  produced  50,000  tons  in  sigillaria  stems  found  in  the  coal,  their  rt-  :: 

1844;  and  in  1849  the  whole  exportation  from  proving  to  be  the  obscure  stigmaris  with  w^^  I 

both  provinces  is  stated  to  have  been  85,527  the  underlying  fire  clay  is  oflen  filled,  hiiTe  :iV 

chaldrons.    The  chaldron  at  the  mines  appears  ready  been  noticed.     So  too  the  manner  i  f 

to  be  rated  at  1^  tons,  or  48  bushels  of  8,750  occurrence  of  the  larger  stems  or  trunks  st^n  !- 

lbs. ;  but  of  the  coal  when  delivered  in  New  ing  in  groups  in  many  localities,  as  if  they  ^ti  1 

York  or  Boston  it  is  86  bushels  of  2,800  lbs.  occupied  the  places  where  they  grew.     But 

weight  At  the  latter  rate,  there  were  delivered  these,  interestmg  and  instructive  as  tLey  i^^- 

in  Boston  in  the  year  1852,  40,754  chddrons.  from  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  nature  a::- 

The  coal  is  preferred  to  the  Richmond  coal  for  origin  of  the  coal,  are  far  inferior  in  number  t-^ 

its  greater  freedom  from  sulphur,  and  is  much  the  ferns,  wliioh  lorm  perhaps  more  than  h»l: 
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grew  0oni6time6  to  the  height  of  70  feet;  their  being  met  with  in  Gieat  Britain  and  in  the 

trunks  were  eylindriod,  fluted,  and  marked  at  Biolunond  coalfield.    The  Brora  coal  in  Bather- 

regular   intervda   with   spota^   the   different  landshire,  which  is  the  thickest  coal  bed  of 

forms  of  which  now  serve  to  distingaish  the  spe-  tins  formation  in  England,  affording  SI  feet  of 

cies.    Thejgiye  to  the  plants  their  name,  fix>m  good  coal  beade  some  of  poorer  qoJity,  ap- 

the  Latin  tigiUun^  a  seal.    In  the  scalariform  pears  to  have  been  producea  almost  exdnsiveir 

Btraotore  of  their  vessels  thej  exactlj'  resemble  nom  this  familj  of  plants.  The  ferns  still  consti- 

tbe  ferns,  and  Dr.  Hooker  is  inclined  to  believe  tote  about  }  of  all  the  spedes  met  with ;  but 

theyjnay  have  been  cryptogamous  plants,  though  most  of  the  strange  forms  of  the  older  ooal 

more   mghlj  developed  than  any  flowerless  measures,  the  Ujndodendni,  the  tigittariiB^  Jn- 

plants  now  living.    They  are  often  found  most  wUma^  ulodendra^  ^c,  havedisi^petfed.   The 

abundantly  where  the  coal  shales  exhibit  the  calamites,  too^  though  seen  in  a  few  forms, 

greatest  profusion  of  ferns;  but  in  those  in-  were  about  disappearing,  as  they  passed  away 
stances  in  which  leaves  have  been  met  with  at-  ^before  the  termination  of  this  period. — It  is  an 

taohed  to  the  stems,  they  were  long  and  slender,  interesting  question  respecting  the  ancient  fkyra, 

unlike  those  of  ferns.    These  plants  are  so  com-  whether  it  is  fairly  represented  by  the  forms 

mon,  that  no  less  than  22  species  have  been  now  preserved  in  a  fossil  state  or  impressed  in 

described  in  the  coal  fields  of  Great  Britain;  the  coal  shales.    From  the  celebrated  experv 

and  some  of  tbe  large  beds  of  coal  appear  to  ments  of  Dr.  lindley,  it  would  appear  that  this 

have  been  almost  entirely  made  up  of  them,  admits  of  reasonable  doubt;  while  the  observa- 

Tbeir  roota,  called  itigmaricB,  so  named  from  tions  of  Dr.  Hooker,  made  in  the  regions  where 

the  curious  spots  or  stigmata  systematically  ar-  the  living  flora  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  tbe 

ranged  upon  their  surface,  have  been  found  specimens  preserved  in  the  coal  formation,  seem 

q>reading  out  from  the  base  of  the  trunks  to  a  to  render  it  probable  that,  as  in  recent  tinies  tbe 

distance  of  16  feet,  and  from  the  spots  or  tu-  ferns  and  conifene,  where  they  greatly  abound, 

berdes  upon  the  roots  rootlets  ramated  like  nearly  monopolize  the  vegetation,  eo  it  was  in 

spokes  from  the  nave  of  a  wheel.    Lyell  noticed  the  andent  periods.  The  experiment  of  Dr.  lind- 

at  the  South  Joggins  locality  in  Nova  Scotia,  ley  consistea  in  immermng  a  k^ge  nnmber  (177) 

that  ^e  trunks  of  tbe  sigillariss  divided  below  species  of  living  plants  in  a  tank  of  fresh  water,  in 

into  4  great  roots,  each  of  which  soon  bifrircated,  order  to  prove  uieir  rdative  powers  of  resisting 

and  each  of  these  was  soon  after  subdivided  decomposition.    The  results  obtained  were :  X, 

into  2  smaller  ones.  The  fire-dav  beds  under  tbe  that  the  leaves  and  bark  of  most  diootyledonood 

coal  seams  are  frequently  as  filled  with  them,  plants  are  wholly  decomposed  in  two  years. 

converted  into  fire  day,  as  the  soil  of  the  forests  and  that  of  those  that  resist  it  the  greater  psit 

is  filled  with  tbe  roots  of  modern  trees.    Hugh  are  conifers  and  cycad® ;  2,  that  monocotr- 

Miller  remarks :  *'  The  sculpturesque  character  ledons  are  more  capable  of  resisting  the  actios 

of  this  richly  fretted  genus  was  shared  by  not  a  of  water,  particularly  palms  and  adtamineons 

Um  of  its  contemporaries.  The  ulodendra.  with  plants,  but  that  grasses  and  sedges  perish ;  3, 

their  rectilinear  rows  of  circular  scars,  and  their  that  ian^  mosses,  and  all  the  lowest  forms  of 

stems  covered  with  leaf-like  carvings,  rivslled  in  vegetation,  disappear;   4,  that  ferns  have  a 

effect  theomatelyrdieved  torus  of  a  Corinthian  great  power  of  resisting  water,  if  in  a  green 

column.    I^mUtrick^   hnorricL  halonia.  many  state,  not  one  of  those  submitted  to  the  exper> 

of  the  cdamites,  and  all  the  tepidodendra,  ex-  iment  having  disappeared,  but  their  fractilics- 

hibited  the  most  delicate  sculpturing.  In  walk-  tion  perished.     Thus  those  plants  (the  fem^) 

ing  among  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  flora,  the  were  found  by  this  experiment  most  endmiiig 

pdBdontoloc^t  almost  feels  as  if  he  had  got  in  water,  which  we  find  most  abundant  in  a  fos- 

among  the  broken  fragments  of  Italian  palaces,  sil  state  ;  while  the  dicotyledonous  tribes  hsd 

erected  long  ages  ago,  when  the  architecture  of  little  capacity  to  resist  its  action,  and  their  or- 

Bome  was  most  ornate,  and  every  moulding  ganic  remdns  are  comparativdy  rare.    From 
was  roughened  with  ornament.    In  attempt-/  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  alaiige  mass  of 

ing  to  call  up  in  fancy  the  old  carboniferous  vegetable  organization  has  probably  perished, 

forests,  he  has  to  dwell  on  this  peculiar  feature  and  that  the  forms  preserved  are  but  a  few 

as  one  of  the  most  prominent,  and  to  see  in  the  spedmens  of  the  ancient  flora  of  the  earth. 

multitude  of  trunks  darkened  above  by  clouds  The  fact  that  a  collection  of  the  fitigments  im- 

of  foliage,  t^at  rise  upon  him  in  the  prospect,  bedded  in  the  deposits  of  recent  periods  would 

the  slim  columns  of  an  elder  Alhambra,  rough-  prove  but  a  poor  index  to  the  general  mass  of 

ened   with   arabesque   tracery  and  exquisite  existing  vegetation,  may  also  be  applied  to  the 

filigree  work." — ^The  cod  plants  of  the  oolite  support  of  this  inference.    It  is  true  that  of  the 

period  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  growth  upon  the  more  elevated  reg^ona  of  the 

true  ood  formation.  The  dass  of  monocotyledons  earth,  during  the  distant  period  of  the  prodoc- 

is  then  first  represented  by  undisputed  palms;  lion  of  the  cod,  we  have  no  knowledge ;  but  to 

the  coniferas  are  greatly  midtiplied  in  proportion  the  vast  districts  now  constituting  the  coal  fields 

to  the  rest,  and  in  forms  more  dosely  resem-  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  observations 

bling  existing  genera ;  and  thecycada,  a  family  of  Dr.  Hooker  may  be  furiy  applied,  and  thsx 

allied  both  to  the  ferns  and  conifem,  then  finit  throughout  these  the  vegetation  varied  but  little 

appear.    The  equiaeta  abound,  the  same  species  frt>m  that  indicated  by  the  fossil  plaata.    The 
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Uanld*  eondeoMd 
Mia  collected  In  tar- 


eUtern. 


r  Ptteb ;  dMffied  (  Plteh  eolm. 
Dbtniedtar;  which  |  in OTenSi affords]  Coke  rtL 
•flbrda,  on  fkirther 
diBtUlntion, 


^viu,wHMMui»iH  f  tore,  ereosote,  nnlllne,  lenooUne,  panimim 
r    Acxsa— EoaoUo.  oftrbolie.  brmnHc  cf»> 


Crndo  ooii  ter  iiaphth«i  whioh  con- 


^.uiu£rtitS'{  r    AciBi-Eoiollo.  carbolic  brmnllc, 

^2^?i?^j2r  •  "^^    BmU  of  the  mr^  picoSn?  ui 

iraier  or  "imni.       _     _  y^^  leooollne,  meth^smlne,  ettylamia«» 

and  other  seiiea.    Nentral:  AJDide,  ben- 
zole, tolaole,  enmole.  cymole,  and  other 
carbohydrogens;  napnthaline,  hydrale  of 
t  Dhenyle  (Lrarent). 
Ammonlacal  H-  J  Water,  hydrosolphate,  oarbonate,  mnnata,  aeetate,  hydroeyanata,  unlplrttn,  and 


Gaaes  and  rapon. 


qaor,  containing  \  gallate  of  anmionia. 

Oaaea  and  rtifonB  aepaiatcd  in  lime  pnrifler. 

Oases  and  rapofs  separated  aometfanea  by  addlttonal  chem- 
ical agenta. 


Gasea  and  Tspon  eondnetcd  to  gas-holder. 


r  Carbonic  add. 
J  Solpharetted  hydrogen. 

Hyarocyanic  and. 

Ammonia. 

Ammonia. 

Hydrocyanic  add. 

Oleilant  na. 

Yapora  <^hydrocaibons. 

Ll^t  carbnrotted  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbomc  oxide. 

rmtrogen. 
of 


Tory  small 
qnantltles  • 
of 


V^wr 

carbon. 
Ammonia. 


bisnIplHiret    cf 


Ck>al  tar  "waa  for  a  long  time  a  tronblesome  acid,  and  the  other  chloronaphthalio  acid ;  the 
product  of  the  gas  works,  do  ttsefal  applica-  latter  of  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
tion  of  it  to  any  great  extent  being  known,  coloring  principle  of  madder,  and  gives  with 
It  was  employed  as  a  covering  to  protect  iron  alkalies  a  beantifal  red  color.  Instead  of  iiaph- 
work  ezposea  to  the  weather;  and  the  pitch  thaline,  by  conducting  the  distillation  at  slower 
obtained  by  distilling  it  was  fonnd  when  mixed  temperature,  may  be  obtained  the  waxy  sub- 
with  earthy  matters  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  stance  called  par^ffine,  which  is  now  used  for 
the  natural  product  asphaltum,  used  for  arti-  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  the  paraffine 
ficial  pavement,  water-tight  covering  for  roofs,  oils.  The  most  important  of  these  products 
&c.  Finsdly  the  tar  came  to  be  an  object  of  pur-  wUl  be  fonnd  more  particularly  noticed  under 
chase  by  tar  distillers,  who  learned  to  extract  their  separate  heads,  and  the  general  sobject 
from  it  the  crude  naphtha  and  also  the  light  will  receive  ftirther  attention  in  treating  of  gas 
oHy  fluids.  The  pitch,  too,  by  repeated  distilla-  light. — ^At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  associa- 
tions was  made  to  yield  more  oilv  matters,  which  tion  at  Leeds,  specimens  of  dye  were  exhibited 
are  useful  for  lubricating  machmery  and  other  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkins  by  oxidizing 
purposes.  The  crude  naphtha  is  now  purified  by  aniline  with  bichromate  of  potash ;  specimens 
mixing  it  with  A  its  bulk  of  concentrated  sul-  of  silk  dyed  with  it  were  also  exhibited.  The 
phuric  acid,  admng  when  cold  5  per  cent,  of  dve  is  a  bronze-colored  substance,  dissolving  in 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  distilling  off  the  alcohol  with  a  beautiful  purple  color.  In  con- 
upper  portion.  A  rectified  naphtha  is  thus  ob-  centrated  sulphuric  acid  its  soluUon  is  green, 
tained,  which  readily  dissolves  caoutchouc,  and  On  adding  water  and  precipitating  with  an  alco- 
mixed  with  wood  naphtha  produces  a  powerful  holic  solution  of  potash,  the  coloring  matter  is 
solvent  of  various  resinous  substance  useful  in  precipitated  unchanged.  It  is  of  intense  hue, 
making  varnishes.  StUl  further  purified,  the  and  considered  as  good  if  not  better  than  ar* 
liquid  benzole  is  obtained,  which  is  already  ap-  chil ;  it  is  very  stable,  not  being  decomposed 
plied  to  many  useful  purposes,  and  is  likely  to  at  a  temperature  of  482°  F.  Tons  of  silk  have 
become  of  much  greater  importance  as  an  illu-  already  been  dyed  with  it,  and  it  is  reoom- 
minating  agent.  The  light  essential  oils,  as  also  mended  for  other  materials.  One  pound  of  the 
the  heavier  qualities  which  come  over  after  these,  solid  substance  will  dye  200  lbs.  of  cotton  a 
are  found  to  possess  antiseptic  properties,  which  moderately  dark  lilac,  the  color  standing  wdl 
render  them  of  value  for  preserving  wood  from  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  acids  and  alkalies, 
decay.  From  the  essential  oils  the  tar  creosote  — ^By  the  process  of  Mr.  James  Young  of  Man- 
or carbolic  acid  is  obtained,  which  possesses  Chester,  patented  in  1850,  the  distilladon  of 
extraordinary  antiseptic  properties,  ana  is  used  coal  for  obtaining  paraffine  and  the  oil  accom- 
in  the  preparation  of  a  valuable  dye  stuff  called  panying  it  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 
carbazotio  acid.  The  heavy  oil  yields  a  sub-  The  retorts  used  are  like  those  employed  in 
stance  caJled  kyanol  or  aniline,  which  gives  with  making  gas.  A  worm  passes  from  them  through 
bleaching  powder  and  other  agents  a  magnifi-  a  refrigerator  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
cent  blue  color,  and  is  likely  to  be  employed  in  65^  F.  The  oil  condenses  in  the  worm,  and  is 
dveing  as  a  substitute  for  indigo.  Kaphmaline  collected  in  a  receiver.  It  deposits  some  paraf- 
also,  which  is  a  solid  white  substance  obtained  fine  when  cooled  to  a  low  degree.  Some  illu- 
fa  large  quantities  in  the  distillation  of  the  tar,  minating  ma  is  generated  in  the  process  and 
yields  two  ooloringmatters^  one  oallednaphthalio  escapes.    Coke  alao  remains  in  the  retort,  as 
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OOABI,  a  BrazQian  rirer,  haying  Its  whole  trotype  and  photograph,  Ij  means  of  wbich 

eonne  in  the  province  of  Alto  AmiuEonas,  mna  ensrayed  plates  and  charts  are  indefinitely  mnl* 

K.  E.,  forms  the  honndarj  hetween  the  dis-  tipiied.    The  mechanic  arts  snpplj  the  most 

tricts  of  Teffe  and  Ooari,  traverses  a  consider-  delicate  instrmnents^  and  the  indostrial  arts  of 

able  lake,  and  divides  near  Alvellos  into  2  armS|  drawing,  engraving,  and  printing,  are  all  re- 

which  Join  the  Amazon.   Length  of  the  river,  quured  in  their  greatest  perfection.     For  the 

285  m.  expanded  conception  of  tnis  great  institation, 

00 AST  BANGE,  or  Ooast  Movhtainb,  a  as  it  now  exists ;  for  the  adTninwtaratJve  skill 

momitain  range  of  Oalifomia,  nearly  parsJld  which  has  perfected  its  oiganization ;  for  the 

with,  and  80  to  100  m.  distBUit  from,  the  Padfio  solution  of  the  most  interesting  qnestioos  ci 

coast,  and  extending  from  near  the  bonndary  of  science  which  it  has  involved,  especially  thoee 

Oregon  into  the  peninsnla  of  Lower  Oalifomia.  of  the  tides,  the  golf  stream,  and  the  magnetic 

Several  of  the  summits  are  covered  with  per-  force;  for  the  genius  which  has  bron^t  to  the 

petnal  snow.  The  range  has  frequent  spura^  and  highest  perfection  the  sdenUfic  methods  employ- 

u  interrupted  by  the  bayof  Ban  Francisco.  ed;  for  the  untiring  labor  which  haa.  within 

OOAST  BUkVEY,  UNirxD  States.  The  the  short  period  of  14  yeara^  produced  greater 
coast  survey  of  the  United  States  is  a  national  results  than  any  other  institution  of  the  kind,  die 
undertaking  of  the  highest  character  and  impor-  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  Profl  A.  D.  Baehe, 
tance.  Having  an  extended  and  dangerous  sea-  the  present  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
coast,  with  a  foreisn  commerce  of  $600,000,000,  coast  survey.  The  first  attempt  to  ofganiae  a 
in  thepursuit  of  wnich  nearly  20,000  veasels  an-  national  coast  survey  was  made  in  the  year 
nually  enter  and  leave  our  ports,  these  vesaels  1807.  In  that  year  President  Jefferscn,  in  ha 
manned  by  over  200,000  seamen,  while  half  as  message  to  congress,  recommended  the  estab- 
many  more  vessels  and  men  are  engaged  in  our  lishraent  of  a  national  coast  survey,  ^'for  the 
coastiug  trade,  and  vast  numbers  of  passengers  purpose,*'  according  to  the  message,  *^  of  making 
and  emigrant  strangers  arrive  at  and  leave  our  complete  charts  of  our  coast,  with  the  adjacent 
ahores;  it  is  plainly  otr  duty  as  a  nation  to  pro-  shoals  and  soundings.''  At  that  time  the  only 
vide  every  means  which  science  and  practical  charts  of  our  extended  and  dangerous  sea-coast 
skill  can  afford  for  pointing  out  the  dimgers  to  were  those  of  the  '^Atlantic  Neptune  "  of  OoL 
which  this  commerce  is  exposed,  and  to  furnish  Des  Barres,  Bomaine,  Gauldel,  and  oompilatioDs 
every  facility  for  its  successful  prosecution.  To  fh)m  those  works  by  English  and  iUmerican 
accomplish  these  objects  the  coast  survey  was  publishers.  Oongress  accordingly  passed  an  act 
founded.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  accurate  authorizing  such  a  survey,  and  appropriated 
maps  of  the  whole  coast;  to  point  out  the  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oat  the 
positions  for  lighthouses,  beacons,  and  other  provisions  of  the  law ;  and  the  secretary  of  the 
signals ;  to  determine  the  character  and  course  treasury,  Mr.  Gallathi,  addressed  circnlaxs  to 
of  the  currents  of  the  ocean  along  our  shores ;  the  principal  soientifio  men  of  onr  oonntrr, 
to  develop  and  determine  the  laws  of  the  requesting  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
tides ;  to  ascertain  the  previuling  courses  of  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  proposed  woik. 
winds  and  the  general  laws  of  atmospheric  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Hassler  was 
influence,  the  changes  which  take  place  at  the  adopted :  this  plan  was  essentially  to  establish 
entrances  of  our  harbors,  the  character  of  the  the  positions  of  certain  prominent  ]K>ints  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  within  the  limits  of  sound-  coast  by  astronomical  observations,  and  to  oon* 
ings^  and  all  other  Questions  which  contril;»ute  nect  these  points  by  trigonometrical  linesi  so  as 
to  a  borough  knowledge  of  our  coast  and  its  to  form  a  basis  upon  which  the  nautical  survey 
acyacent  waters.  It  has  also  the  further  object  could  be  made.  Mr.  Hassler,  a  native  of  Swit- 
of  distributing  this  knowledge  throughout  the  zerland,  had  been  engaged  in  the  trigonomet- 
world,  so  that  idl  nations  may  partake  of  its  rical  survey  of  that  country,  and  waa  emi- 
advantages.  For  the  accomplishment  of  these  nently  fitted  by  his  scientific  attunments  for 
objects  a  wide  range  of  application  of  the  prao-  the  execution  of  the  task  to  which  he  was  now 
tical  sciences  is  required.  Astronomy  and  geo-  called.  On  account  of  the  threatening  nature 
de^  furnish  the  means  of  projecting  maps.  The  of  our  relations  with  Great  BriUun,  nothing 
highest  forms  of  mathematical  science  are  re-  was  done,  however,  until  1811,  when  Mr.  Hass- 
qnired  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  ler  was  sent  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tides,  and  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Geolosy  curing  the  necessary  instruments  and  standards 
explains  the  changes  which  are  constantly  of  measure  for  commencing  the  work,  and  the 
taking  place  in  all  our  harbors  and  rivers,  and  war  which  foUowed  unfortunately  caosed  him 
the  generd  form  of  the  coast  Natural  history  to  be  detained  abroad  as  an  alien  enemy  until 
accounts  for  the  formation  of  those  coral  reefs  1816.  On  his  return,  he  was  formally  appointed 
in  the  southern  waters,  so  long  the  terror  of  superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  and  com- 
navigators,  predicts  their  growth  and  exten-  menced  his  first  labors  in  the  field  in  1817,  in 
sion,  and  investigates  the  forms  of  animal  life  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  His  first  work  was 
at  tiie  bottom  of  the  sea,  thus  affording  new  the  measurement  of  a  base  line,  in  the  rear  of 
and  unexpected  aids  to  navigation..  Physi-  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson,  as  a  fonndation 
cal  science  ftimishes  the  electric  telegraph,  by  for  the  triangulation  of  New  York  harbor  and 
whidi  longitudes  are  determined,  and  the  eleo^  the  a^aoent  ooast    Before  he  could  pnUiah 
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ferent  points^  and  of  fbe  direotions  of  the  linM  Biefl0iir«niaitB  at  tliBt  point  are  oompletecL  Tbs 

with   rdbreoce  to  the  meridiaiL — JSeeannaia^  I^irtj  haying  thu  won  in  chane  live  in  tenU 

$anee  is  the  first  operation  in  order.    An  ezpe-  near  at  hand,  so  as  to  take  amrantage  of  the 

rienoed  officer  first  traTeLs  over  the  coontrj  to  oocurrenoe  of  favorable  weather  for  Uie  obser- 

be  surveyed,  and  makes  a  preUminary  examine-  ration  of  distant  signala.   The  inatniment  la  for- 

tion  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  trigonome-  nished  with  a  powerfdl  telescope,  whidi  will  gjve 

trical  points  which  will  best  nufil  the  required  a  distinct  view  of  saoh  ngnals.    Thesignakare 

conditions.     Elevated  positions  are  generally  generally  straight  poles,  sapported  by  a  tripod, 

chosen,  from  which  extended  views  can  be  erected  at  the  vanoos  points,  bnt  on  the  long 

t^em    A  site  for  a  base  line  is  selected  on  lines  an  instrmnent  for  giving  dgn^  is  nsed 

some  level  plain  for  convenience  of  measure-  called  a  heliotrope.    This  is  omplj  a  rooDd 

ment,  and  nom  which  the  triangolation  can  mirror  abont  the  axe  of  a  doDar,  so  moimted 

easily  be  expanded.    In  the  selection  of  geode-  that  an  assistant  at  the  distant  station  is  able  to 

tic  points  great  judgment  is  required,  as  upon  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  direction  of 

this  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  economy,  the  observer.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  helio- 

accuracy,  and  success  of  the  work. — Bate  line,  tropes  on  the  summits  of  mountains 80  or  90miles 

For  the  measurement  of  the  base  line  a  standard  distant,  when  the  outlines  of  the  mountains 

of  measure  must  be  adopted.    The  English  use  are  not  visible.    The  measurement  of  the  an^es 

the  yard,  which  is  also  the  legal  standard  of  at  a  primary  station  occupies  S  or  4  weeks;  it 

length  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  coast  is  found  to  be  imposmble  to  work  dming  the 

survey  measurements  the  French  frUtre  is  used,  middle  of  the  day,  on  account  of  the  agitatioa 

which  is  more  convenient  on  account  of  bearing  of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 

a  certiun  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  sun,  and  hence  only  abont  2  hours  in  the  mctn- 

being  equal  to  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  eiuiii's  ing  and  evenins  can  be  devoted  genevaDy  to 

qua^ant.    The  metre  bar  used  as  standard  in  this  work.    £a^  angle  is  determined  bj  about 

the  coast  survey  is  one  of  those  originally  made  80  measurements;  and  as  at  each  station  thers 

by  the  French  committee  of  weights  and  meas-  are  always  from  10  to  20  an^es  to  be  measured, 

41  res.    For  the  actual  measurement  of  base  only  2  or  8  primary  stations  can  be  occnpied  in 

lines,  rods  of  wood,  metal,  or  glass  have  been  one  season.    Depending  upon  the  primary  tri- 

used;    bnt  the  changes  of  length  caused  by  angulation,  and  controlled  by  it,  anetwo&of 

changes  of  temperature  in  a  simple  bar  of  any  secondary  and  tertiary  triangles  is  formed  along 

material  have  rendered  it  desirable  to  construct  the  sea  coast,  and  extending  up  the  bays  and 

an  apparatus  for  the  special  purpose,  upon  a  rivers.    The  angles  are  measured  with  theodo- 

compensating  principle,  which  will  retain  the  lites  more  portable  than  the  one  mentioned,  of 

same  length  under  all  temperatures.    The  base  inferior  size,  varjring  from  6  to  12  inches  diam* 

apparatus  of  the  coast  survey,  devised  by  the  eter,  according  to  the  distances  to  be  observed. 

present  eujperintendent,  is  considered  the  best  These  trianguhitiona  determine  the  relative  po- 

known.    It  has  the  same  length  not  only  at  all  sitions  of  prominent  points  at  distances  averag- 

Btationary  temperatnres,  but  preserves  it  also  ing  from  2  to  6  miles,  and  thus  form  a  skeleton 

while  the  temperature  is  changing.    Bars  of  map,  in  which  the  details  of  configuration  of 

different  metals,  having  the  same  dimensions,  shore  line  and  surface  remain  to  be  supplied  by 

and  exposed  to  the  same  source  of  heat,  will  not  the  topographical  survey.    In  order  to  fix  the 

heat  equally  in  equal  times.    The  thickness  and  situation  of  the  whole  network  of  trian^es  on 

surface  of  the  bars  are  therefore  so  proper-  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  would  aoffioe  to  de» 

tioned  to  their  relative  power  of  conducting  and  termine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  some  one 

absorbing  heat  that  they  will  equally  follow  point,  and  the  direction  with  reference  to  the 

changes  of  temperature.    The  principle  of  the  true  meridian  of  one  of  its  lines — ^ita  aamnth — 

kvel  of  contact  has  been  applied  to  this  appara-  if  the  figure  of  the  earth  were  precisely  known, 

tus,  and  the  exactness  of  its  operations  is  so  great  Bnt  owinf  to  the  irregularities  of  the  latter, 

that  lines  of  7  or  8  miles  in  length  may  be  meas-  it  ia  found  necessary  to  repeat  thoee  determi- 

ured  with  a  probable  error  of  onlv  a  fraction  of  nations  very  frequently,  by  which  meana  the 

an  inch.  Two  sets  of  cotnpensated  bars  are  used^  work  is  checked,  and  any  accumulation  of  error 

each  6  metres,  nearly  20  feet  in  length.  Mount-  avoided. — Latitude,    All  the  various  known 

ed  on  trestles  provided  witn  every  mechanical  methods  of  determining  latitude  have  been  used 

movement  for  adjusting  the  bars  hi  height  and  in  the  coast  survey  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 

direction,  it  is  handled  with  such  facility  that  ing  their  relative  merits.    Large  vertieal  drdei^ 

on  favorable  ground  a  mile  may  be  measured  or  repeating  theodolites,  were  first  used  for  ob* 

in  an  ordinary  working  day. — TrianguUUion,  serving  double  altitudes  or  aenith  di8taneea,bot 

For  the  measurement  of  the  angles,  theodolites  made  wav  for  more  perfect  and  larger  instnH 

of  the  most  accurate  construction  are  used.    In  menta,  the  xenith  sector,  the  prime  vertical 

the  primary  work  on  the  eastern  coast  a  large  trannt,  and  the  zenith  telescope  or  equal  altitude 

theodolite,  with  a  circle  80  indies  in  diameter,  instrument  The  former,  eonatmcted  aoooiding 

is  employed.    This  is  carried  to  the  summit  of  to  the  plan  of  Ftof.  Airy,  the  astronomer  royai 

the  hul  or  mountain  where  the  angles  are  to  be  of  England,  ^vea  very  satisfactory  resuHs,  but 

measured,  and  established  oarefmly  over  the  \b  rather  heavy  for  transportation,  and  the  ob- 

Btation  pohit,  where  it  is  left  standing  nntil  the  aervations  are  laborioua.    The  method  of  de- 
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on  the  paper  in  the  direetionB  of  at  least  8  of  fint  by  the  obeenrere  and  next  bj  the  compiaten 

the  trigonometrical  points ;  the  intersection  of  in  the  office,  in  order  to  insure  perfect  aocnracy 

these  lines  on  the  paper  will  give  the  position  and  fiiithfulneas.  Tbetopogr^hical  and  fajdro- 

which  his  table  ought  to  occupy  on  the  map.  graphical  sheets  are  combined,  and  reduced 

Having  fixed  this  point,  he  directs  his  rule  to  drawings  are  made  on  scales  suitable  for  publi> 

any  prominent  points  in  sight,  and  draws  lines  cation*    A  connected  series  of  charts  of  the 

in  tneir  direction.    Then,  going  to  a  second  whole  coast  is  proleded  on  a  scale  of  )«£„•  ^^ 

point  €md  fixing  his  pontion  in  the  same  wa^,  side  these,  local  charts  of  harbors  and  bays  are 

he  sights  to  the  same  objects  as  before  from  his  published  on  larger  scales,  adapted  to  the  im- 

new  position ;  the  lines  so  drawn  will  fix  by  portance  of  the  locality  and  amount  of  detail  to 

their  intersection  the  places  of  all  these  points  be  shown.    General  coast  charts  are  also  pub* 

on  the  map.    It  is.  in  fiict^  a  practical  continua-  lished  on  a  scale  of  r^Jm>   When  the  reduced 

tion  of  the  triangulation  on  a  minute  scale.   Ao-  charts  are  drawn  ana  yenned,  they  pass  into  the 

ddental  detailsof  ground  andalight  irregularities  hands  of  the  engraving  division  of  the  office, 

of  shore  line  may  be  drawn  by  the  eye.    The  where  they  are  executed  on  copper  in  the  high- 

topograplucal  maps  are  generally  surveyed  on  a  est  style  of  art    When  tiie  plates  are  oom> 

scale  of  TVTTT  ^^  ^®  natural  dimensions.    In  pleted,  electrotype  copies  are  taken  of  thezn, 

localities  where  a  great  amount  of  detail  is  to  be  which  serve  for  printing  the  charts^  the  original 

represented,  such  as  large  cities  and  their  vi-  plates  being  preserved  in  the  ardiives  of  the 

oinity.  a  scale  of  j^  is  employed,  while  on  flat  coast  survey.    The  electrotyping  establishment 

and  tninly  settied  ranges  of  the  coast  a  scale  of  the  coast  survey  is  very  extensive,  and  one 

of  JVT7T  ^  JueA*    The  extent  of  ground  repre-  of  the  most  successful  in  the  world.    It  was  m 

sented  upon  a  single  topographical  sheet  de-  practical  operation  several   years  befcoe  the 

pends  u^on  the  scale;  on  a  sciale  of  rsi^,  or  process  came  into  general  use,  and  oonsideralde 

about  6  inches  to  the  mile,  a  square  foot  of  the  advances  were  made  in  the  art  at  this  estabUkh> 

drawing  represents  about  4  square  miles  of  the  ment.    The  charts  are  finally  printed  at  the 

sur&ce  of  the  earth. — ffydrography.  The  sur>  coast  survey  office,  and  distributed  to  nle  agrats 

▼ey  of  the  limd  being  completed  by  the  methods  in  the  principal  seaports.    The  prices  are  fixed 

detailed,  the  hydrographer  is  prepared  to  refer  at  very  low  rates,  so  as  to  place  a  complete  set 

his  examinations  and  soundings  to  their  true  of  chiurts  within  the  reach  of  every  navigator, 

positions.    Under  the  head  of  hydrography  are  Provision  has  been  made  by  congress  for  the 

placed  all  those  operations  which  are  performed  publication  of  the  observations  made  in  the 

at  sea  for  the  determination  of  the  positions  of  progress  of  the  coast  survey,  so  as  to  place  the 

rocks,  shoals,  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  in-  data  on  which  the  correctness  of  the  diarts  de- 

vestigations  of  tides,  currents,  &c.    The  prind-  pends  beyond  the  posdbility  of  loss,  and  to  sub* 

pal  labor  is  that  of  sounding.    With  the  outlines  mit  them  to  the  criticism  of  the  world. — Organ- 

of  the  shores  fiimished  by  the  topographer,  the  isation.    The  operations  of  fidd  work,  which 

hydrographer  has  only  to  measure  certdn  angles  have  been  described,  are  carried  on  simukane- 

upon  tiie  shore  signals  every  time  he  throws  his  ously  at  a  great  many  points  on  the  coast.    The 

lead,  and  the  position  of  every  sounding  is  thus  Atlantic  and  gulf  stream  are  divided  into  9, 

determined  with  such  accuracy  that  the  naviga-  and  the  Pacific   coast  into  2  sections,  eadi 

tor  may  even  run  his  course  by  the  soundings  having  its   triangulation,  astronomical  topo- 

fiven  on  his  charts.  The  angles  are  measured  graphical,  and  hydrographical  parties,  im  work- 
y  a  sextant,  and  the  podtion  of  the  boat  or  ing  independenuy,  but  upon  the  same  system, 
vessel  is  by  means  of  them  laid  down  on  the  so  that  in  the  end  tiie  whole  will  form  a  con- 
chart  In  practice  the  podtion  of  the  boat  is  nected  survey  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from 
not  determmed  at  every  sounding,  but  at  every  San  Diego  to  the  49th  parallel  on  the  Pacific 
6th  or  10th,  according  to  frequency ;  and  the  For  conducting  these  operations,  there  are  em- 
intermediate  soundings,  being  taken  at  equal  ployed  in  the  coast  survey,  exdusive  of  bands 
intervals  of  time,  are  laid  down  at  equal  inter-  and  seamen,  about  86  civilians  of  difTerentgrade?, 
vals  between  the  positions  determined  by  angles.  12  or  15  army  officers,  and  50  ofiloers  of  the 
The  number  of  soundings  is  generally  so  great  navy ;  a  great  number  of  the  latter  being  le- 
that  the  features  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  within  quired  ifor  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  hydr»- 
a  wide  belt  adjacent  to  the  coast  are  almost  as  graphy,  which  are  under  naval  discipline.  This 
weU  determined  as  those  of  the  land ;  and  with  force  does  not  include  computers,  draughtsmen, 
the  further  assistance  of  the  specimens  of  the  engravers,  and  clerks  employed  in  the  ofiSce. 
bottom,  which  are  always  brought  up  with  The  whole  work  is  under  the  control  of  the  U. 
the  sounding  lead,  the  mariner  may,  during  S.  treasury  department,  while  the  superinten- 
foggy  weather,  determine  his  position  with  dent  directs  aU  the  detsuls  of  the  work,  gorems 
considerable  accuracy  by  sounding  alone. —  the  movements  of  the  parties,  and  controls  the 
Office  work.  The  observations  and  charts  made  expenditures.  The  expense  is  defrayed  from 
in  the  field  are  at  the  close  of  each  season's  annual  appropriations  by  congress,  made  upon 
work  sent  to  the  coast  survey  office  in  Wash-  estimates  suDmitted  by  the  superintendent^ 
ington,  where  they  are  combined  to  form  the  which  from  1858  to  1858  have  amounted  to 
charts.  The  triangulation  and  astronomical  ob-  about  $200,000  for  the  Atiantio  and  gulf  coast, 
servations  are  subjectedto  a  doable  computation,  and  about  $150,000  for  the  western  coast 
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machine  ia  also  nmeb  need,  wblohf  thion^  fbe  not  cooiteBti  Imifliat  fftfihangeaBoiadr  daraig 
mediam  of  clockwork,  traces  a  oanre  on  paper  each  daj  but  fiwn  year  to  year.  In  mavtj^ 
representing  the  saccessive  changes  in  the  height  ors' and  mariners^  compasses  the  dq>  of  the 
of  the  water.  Over  800  tidal  stations  have  needle  is  oyeroome  by  sospepdiDg  it  from  a  paint 
been  established  on  the  Atlantic  ooast^  and  on  above  ita  centre  of  gravi^,  bnt  tlM  deeliimtioii 
the  western  coast  observations  have  been  made  still  exists  and  gives  rise  to  what  k  popnlaiiy 
at  frequent  intervals  for  about  1,800  milea  called  the  *'•  variation  of  the  needle.^  Survey* 
Tbe  observations  at  the  principal  stations  are  ors  on  land  generally  have  the  means  of  asoecw 
continued  through  several  years.  The  invest!-  taining  the  variation  by  astronomioal  obaarva- 
gation  of  so  many  observations  of  course  in-  tions,  by  which  very  great  enon  in  theSr  maps 
volves  very  laborious  computations,  the  great  may  be  avoided,  but  tiie  common  mariner  has 
object  being  to  combine  the  results  of  the  oh-  no  snoh  resource.  In  saUing  from  the  golf  of 
servations  with  theory,  in  such  a  manner  as  Mexico  to  Portland,  Me.,  his  compass  would 
to  furnish  rules  for  the  prediction  of  future  re-  |«ss  through  all  points,  from  6**  £.  to  1%^  W. 
suits.  The  results  of  this  branch  of  investiga-  How  is  he  to  know  this,  unless  it  be  put  down 
tion  in  the  survey  have  been  published  in  the  an-  on  his  chart  f  And  how  wiU  a  chart  for  one 
nual  reports  of  the  superintendent  as  the  work  year  answer  for  another,  when  the  dectinatioa 
has  progressed,  showinff  the  success  which  has  is  constantly  changing!  It  is  plain  that  the 
attended  his  labors.  The  report  for  1856  con-  laws  which  govern  these  changes  mnst  be  found 
tains  tables  of  comparison  of  predicted  tides  out,  by  which  the  changes  may  be  pr&dict^d. 
of  Boston  harbor  with  the  results  of  actual  The  determination  of  these  laws,  as  also  iht 
observation,  in  which  the  predicted  times  of  actual  direction  of  the  needle  at  various  point£ 
high  water  coincide  with  the  times  observed  of  the  coast  at  particular  times,  have  ooenpied 
within  4  minutes.  Such  accurate  results  had  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  of  the  cosst 
never  before  been  attained,  and  this  contribu-  survey.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  here  tLd 
tion  to  knowledge  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  delicate  and  laborious  nature  of  the  observatioziA 
the  most  important  of  the  present  day,  and  one  necessary  for  determining  the  direction  and  in- 
which  will  prove  of  inestimable  advantage  to  tensityof  the  magnetic  force.  The  resolts  pnb- 
ihe  commerce  and  navigation  of  our  coast  In  liahed  by  the  coast  survey  have  been  obtained 
the  same  manner  tables  have  been  constructed  by  comparing  the  observations  of  manv  jeant 
for  over  60  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  14  with  the  deductions  of  theory,  and  may  be  said 
points  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  which  naviga-  to  exceed  in  importance  and  usefolneaB  all  that 
tors  may  ascertain  the  time  and  height  of  high  had  previously  been  done  in  this  country.  This 
and  low  water  at  each  place  for  any  day  in  ad-  subject  having  been  made  a  special  atadj  br 
vance,  with  a  certainty  heretofore  unknown. —  Prof.  Bache  before  he  assumed  charge  of  tiie 
Mariner'9  eompoM.  It  is  well  known  that  every  coast  survev,  he  was  prepared  to  bring  to  tliS 
navigator  determines  his  course  and  direction  work  the  observations  and  experience  of  macj 
by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  mariner's  years'  labor.  The  report  of  the  ooaet  sorrey  i-js 
compass ;  an  instrument  which  depends  solely  1856  contains  the  results  of  observations  made 
upon  the  direction  which  a  small  needle  or  bar  by  the  survev  at  177  stations  along  the  Atlui- 
of  steel  assumes,  when  magnetized  and  left  free  tic  and  Pacific  coasts,  between  the  years  1M4 
to  move  in  any  direction.  This  direction  is  and  1856 ;  to  th^  are  added  observations  ob- 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  it  was  formerly  tained  from  various  sources  in  the  interior  ci 
supposed  that  the  north  end  of  the  needle  point-  the  continent,  and  from  all  these  a  m^  is  con- 
ed directly  to  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  to  structed  giving  the  lines  across  the  continent 
which  it  was  attracted  by  some  powerful  agent  alons  which  the  dip  is  the  same,  and  along 
in  the  polar  regions.  Continued  observation  whidi  the  declination  is  the  same,  and  corre- 
and  study  of  the  subject,  however,  disclosed  the  spending  lines  for  the  intensity.  From  snch  re- 
fact  that  this  was  not  true ;  the  real  direction  suits  ih^  laws  are  obtained  for  predicting  future 
of  the  needle  at  any  point  between  the  equator  changes.  From  these  facts  the  importance  cf  a 
and  the  poles  is  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  full  investigation  of  a  subiect  of  such  vital  in- 
also  to  the  true  meridian;  or  in  other  words,  terest  to  navigation  may  be  appreciated.  M 
the  needle  has  a  dip  and  a  variation  or  declina-  it  forms  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  coast  sorver 
tion.  At  Key  West,  for  instance,  the  dip  of  the  to  furnish  the  mariner  with  all  the  informatioo 
needle  is  55  ,  at  Cape  Hatteras  68°,  at  New  possible  on  thb  subject,  it  ought  not  to  be  n€^- 
York  73^,  at  Halifax  76° ;  while  the  declina-  lected,  even  in  a  brief  account  of  the  work.^ 
tion  is  5^  E.  at  Key  West,  and  6°  W.  at  New  The  investigations  of  the  tides,  the  gulf  stream, 
York ;  and  between  these  places  there  is  a  line  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth,  and  the  metci^- 
where  there  is  no  variation  from  the  true  meri-  rological  oonditions  of  the  atmosphere,  have  an 
dian ;  this  line  passes  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  equal  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  navigation 
Charlotteville,  Va.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Going  and  commerce,  and  the  sciences  connected  with 
westward  from  this  line,  the  declination  of  the  the  physical  condition  of  the  ^obe,  bnt  there 
north  end  of  the  needle  to  the  east  of  the  true  are  other  practical  results  of  the  coast  anrvor 
meridian  increases  rapidly  until  the  Pacific  coast  which  have  a  more  direct  influence  in  protecting 
is  reached,  when  it  is  from  15°  to  20°  £.  It  is  our  commerce  from  the  dangers  by  which  it  W35 
found  also  that  the  direction  at  any  one  place  is  formerly  attended ;  a  oonsiaeration  of  thtte  re- 
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named  by  the  Swedish  chemist  Geoi^  Brandt^  The  preseiioe  in  ores  of  any  oompomd  of  co- 
in 1738,  from  ores  which  for  2  centaries  pre*  bait  is  easily  detected  by  the  blowpipe,  by  the 
Tionsly  had  been  nsed  to  color  glass.  They  were  bine  color  given  to  a  bead  of  borax  on  a  plati- 
obtained  at  mines  in  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Bo-  nam  wire.  The  beantifiil  pigment  called  co- 
hemia,  where  they  impeded  by  their  abnn-  bait  bine  is  a  combination  of  the  oxide  with 
dance  the  collection  of  other  ores,  and  reoeiv-  alnmina,  made  by  mixing  a  solaticn.  of  a  salt  of 
ed  from  the  miners  the  name  eoMus^  whidi  cobalt  with  one  of  alnm,  and  precipitating  by  an 
they  also  applied  to  an  imaginary  evil  spirit,  alkaline  carbonate.  The  powder  thoa  obtained 
Possibly  the  arsenical  nature  of  the  ores  may  is  tobecareftdly  washed  and  dried  and  calGioi^; 
really  have  been  iignrious.  At  any  rate,  the  at  a  high  heat  Thenard's  blue  is  a  preparatit-n 
,  ores  were  regarded  very  mnch  as  miners  in  oar  frcnn  the  precipitated  pho^hate,  wnibh  is  of  a 
western  lead  mines  regard  the  nseless  blende  or  deep  violet  color.  Two  parts  of  this  are  added 
snlpharet  of  zinc  and  the  calamine  or  carbonate  to  one  part  of  arseniate  of  oobalt  and  16  parts 
of  zinc,  which  they  call  black  jade  and  dry  of  alanL  and  the  whole  is  calcined  for  aonie 
bone,  evidently  not  holding  them  in  high  con-  time  Oombined  with  magnesia,  a  fine  rose 
sideration ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  sn*  tint  is  obtained ;  and  the  green  pigment  known 
pematural  influence  being  ascribed  to  these,  nor  as  Binman's  is  a  combination  of  oxide  of  eo- 
of  prayers  being  offered  in  the  churches  for  pro*  bait  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Other  salts  of  oobaU 
tection  against  the  Kobolds  or  spirits  connected  are  also  employed  to  famidi  colors.  The  oxide 
with  the  troublesome  ores,  as  was  the  case  in  the  diraolved  in  hydrochloric  add  givea  a  pink 
time  of  the  old  German  miners.  Since  the  in-  solution,  which  becomes  deep  blue  wheai  highlr 
vestigations  of  Brandt,  cobalt  has  been  recog>  concentrated ;  the  nitric  acid  solution  Is  red. 
nized  in  several  metallic  combinations,  and  is  These  and  the  sulphate  solutions  are  nsed  for 
found  to  be  present  in  meteoric  stones ;  but  it  is  sympathetic  inks ;  and  one  that  will  give  a  grsfii 
not  met  with  as  a  metal,  nor,  when  this  is  ob-  color  when  the  paper  is  warmed  by  the  fire,  is 
tained  by  the  chemical  processes  required  for  its  obtained  by  adding  a  salt  of  nickel  to  the  hy- 
separation,  several  of  which  are  ^ven  in  the  drochloric  solution.  In  the  so-called  magic 
chemical  works,  is  it  applied  to  any  useful  pur-  landscapes,  the  sky  is  painted  with  the  oobalt  so- 
pose.  When  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  treated  like  an  lutlon  alone,  and  the  foliage  with  that  oontam- 
ore  of  iron  in  making  an  assay  in  a  brasqued  cru-  ing  nickel. — The  ores  of  cobalt  from  whidi  tbe 
cible  (that  is,  lined  with  fine  charcoal),  the  oxide  oxide  of  commerce  is  derived  are  principally  the 
is  reduced  by  the  heat  of  a  forge  fire,  and  the  arsenical  cobalt  or  smaltine,  the  cobalt  elance  or 
metal  is  obtained  combined  with  carbon,  of  a  cobaltine,  cobalt  pyrites,  and  the  ooboft  bloom 
gn,j  color,  and  resembling  cast  iron  in  lustre  or  arseniate  of  cobalt.  With  the  exception  of 
and  brittleness.  When  free  from  all  foreign  the  cobalt  pyrites,  these  are  more  properly  ora 
mixture,  the  metal  is  gray  with  a  reddish  tinge ;  of  arsenic  than  of  cobalt,  and  they  comdat  iho^ysi 
it  may  be  run  into  plates,  grains,  or  small  fi-  wholly  of  these  two  metals,  fii  the  anukltine 
bres,  according  to  the  temperature  employed,  nickel  is  most  conmionly  present,  taking  the  place 
Prepared  from  the  oxalate  of  cobalt  ana  fused  of  a  portion  or  sometimes  of  the  whole  of  tbe 
at  a  high  temperature,  it  may  be  run  into  a  cobalt  This  exists  as  an  arsenlnret,  and  rarely 
button,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  high  pol-  exceeds  22  per  cent.,  though  in  one  analysts  d 
ish,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8.5,  Ber-  a  specimen  from  Schneeb^,  28  per  oent.  wss 
thier;  about  8,  Rose;  other  authorities,  from  found.  The  percentage  of  arsenic  varies  fr«Nn  59 
t.8  to  9.495.  As  recently  obtained  by  M.  St.  to  76  per  cent.  Sulphur  is  present  only  as  a  trace. 
Clair  Deville,  by  reduction  with  sugar  char-  Iron  may  occur  in  the  proportion  of  9  per  oent 
coal  in  a  lime  crucible,  it  was  found  to  be  as  The  color  of  the  ore  is  tin-white  to  Bteel-gray. 
ductile  as  nickel,  and  exceeding  it  in  tenacity  Itshardnessis5.5-6,  and  its  specific  graTity  6.5- 
as  116  to  90.  It  is  hence  nearly  twice  as  tena-  7.2.  It  is  found  accompanying  ores  of  alver,  cop- 
cious  as  iron.  Some  authorities  give  to  it  a  per,  bismuth,  dec.,  at  several  mines  in  Saxony,  Bo> 
greater  fusibility  than  iron,  others  less.  Rose  hemia,  Sweden,  Korway,  and  also  in  Oomw^ 
speaks  of  it  as  less  fusible  than  gold.  It  has  long  and  some  other  places  in  Europe.  In  tliis  coim- 
l>een  supposed  to  possess  magnetic  properties,  try  it  is  found  and  worked  to  some  extent  a£ 
but  this  is  now  disproved  by  &e  researches  of  Chatham,  Connecticut,  bat  the  ore  yields  only 
Faraday.  Cobalt  is  not  a  volatile  metal,  and  does  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of  cobalt — Oobaltine  far> 
not  undergo  any  chan^  in  dry  air.  At  a  red  nishes  the  Im^gest  proportion  of  cob^t,  and  \s  % 
heat  in  an  open  vessel  it  is  slowly  oxidized,  and  richer  ore  of  this  metal  than  the  precedinz. 
converted  into  a  dark  bluish  powder,  which  It  is  a  snlpharseniuret  of  cobalt,  its  ccMnpositi^^ 
changes  to  black.  Its  chemical  equivalent  is  29.5.  represented  by  the  formula,  CoA%+CoSs= 
— Almost  the  whole  interest  and  importance  at-  sulphur  19.8,  arsenic  45.2,  oobalt  35.5.  In 
ached  to  tlie  compounds  of  cobalt  are  due  to  the  specimens  from  Tnnaberg  in  Sweden,  44  per 
property  which  the  protoxide,  Co  O,  possesses,  cent,  of  cobalt  has  been  found.  The  ore  is  of 
of  giving  a  blue  color  to  glass  with  which  it  is  the  same  hardness  as  smaltine,  and  by  its  coke 
melted.  So  powerful  is  this  color  that  one  it  also  appears  the  same ;  it  is  8ometimea»  how- 
part  of  it  will  give  a  sensible  blue  shade  to  1,000  ever,  inclined  to  red;  its  spedfic  gravity  13 
parts  of  clear  glass,  and  is  perceptible  by  a  slight  slightly  less  than  is  generally  round  in  amaltine* 
tint  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  20,000.  and  the  strooture  is  more  lamellar;  its  arsenic 
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OOBAN,  a  oUj  of  OottonaU,  Central  Amer-  Iniiiself  to  the  study  of  the  mke  cf  tiie  faoiHc. 

ioa,  and  capital  m  the  department  of  Vera  Pai,  frmn  his  ftmiliaritj  with  which,  and  with  the 

en  the  Rio  Dnloe.    It  is  inhabited  mostly  by  duties  which  they  impose^  he  has  oonataotly  de- 

IndianS)  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  rived  advantages  in  parliameDtair  enoonnterB. 

dties  of  Central  America.    Pop.  estimated  at  An  enthnsiastio  admirer  of  Qea.  Jaokaoii,  from 

14,000.  whom,  in  the  period  of  Sooth  CardliDa  noUifi- 

COBB,  a  K  W.  oo.  of  6a.,  bounded  8.  E.  by  cation,  he  had  imbibed  prafonnd  ■MiHm^y^^  of 

the  Chattahoochee,  drained  by  seyeral  creeks;  attachment  to  the  federal  nnioo,  his  political 

area,  629  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1863, 16,766,  of  whom  fiith  has  been  eqoaUy  marked  by  doTolion  ti> 

8,061  were  alaves.    The  general  character  of  the  stability  of  tne  eonfederaey,  and  to  tb« 

the  snr&ce  is  hilly,  and  some  parts  are  moon-  gnaranteed  rights  of  the  indiridnal  states.    Id 

tainoos.    The  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  80th  congress  he  was  one  of  the  most  effi- 

grain  and  cotton.    The  productions  in  1860  dent  defenders  of  the  measnres  of  Plwdeot 

were  818,788  bosheb  of  Indian  com,  62,790  of  Polk's  administration  relative  to  the  Kezicftn 

eats,  64,860  of  sweet  potatoes,  29,631  lbs.  of  war,  and  secored  by  his  boldness  and  ability 

rice,  and  2,401  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  4  the  position,  rarely  accorded  to  so  yoimg  a 

grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  1  cotton  factory,  2  tan-  statesman,  of  being  leader  of  his  part)'.    A 

neries,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  840  pupils  at-  prominent  supporter  of  Gen.  Cass  for  the  pre^- 

tending  academies  and  schools.    Value  of  real  dency  in  the  canvass  of  1848,  he  was  placed  in 

estate  in  1866,  $1,787,682.    Among  the  min-  opposition  by  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor;  bol 

eral  products  are  gold,  rilver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  81st  oongreas  ia 

and  granite.    The  Western  and  Atlantic  rul*  ]>ea  1849,  he  was  elected  spedcer  of  the  hoQ?€ 

road  mtersects  the  county.    Organized  in  1882,  of  representatives.    While  tne  question  of  sdar- 

and  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  formerly  ery  in  tiie  territories  divided  his  political  frieD<I\ 

U.  S.  senator  from  Georgia.    Capital,  Marietta,  and  while  the  executive  department  of  the  gov- 

COBB,  HowsLL  an  American  lawyer  and  emment  was  held  by  his  political  opponents,  his 

clergyman,  bom  in  Savannah,  GkL,  m  1796.  official  position  was  one  of  great  responaibiJitT 

After  servmg  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printer's  and  difficulty.  Though  bearing  no  very  ocsispiciH 

trade,  he  engaged  i^  teaching  for  several  years  ous  part  in  tiie  passage  of  the  compromise  mea^^ 

hi  Perry,  Houston  co.,  till  in  1827  he  was  admit-  ures  of  I860,  he  was  indefatigable,  by  argmnent 

ted  to  the  bar.  In  1880  he  was  elected  a  senator  and  persuasion  on  private  and  sooiai  oocasiors, 

in  the  state  legislature,  and  soon  after  estab^  in  urging  the  settiement  which  was  finally  adopt- 

lished  the  ^^  Cherokee  Gazette, '^  the  first  paper  ed.    The  measures  were  opposed  by  many  of  I:* 

S Tinted  in  the  Cherokee  district  lufter  the  juris-  party,  and  a  political  organization  was  lbrme«i  ic 
iction  of  the  state  was  extended  over  it.  In  many  of  the  southern  states  on  the  basis  of  hce- 
1886  he  was  on  the  electoral  ticket,  and  assisted  tility  to  them.  Georig^  at  once  became  the  l^i- 
in  casting  the  vote  for  Judge  White  for  presi-  tie-ground  of  the  southern  rights  party  and  xht 
dent  and  Mr.  Tyler  for  vice-presdent.  In  1846  union  party,  by  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  Cobb  wa? 
he  published  a  work  on  legal  forms,  and  soon  nominated  for  governor.  After  a  violent  canvas? 
after  compiled  the  penal  code  of  the  state.  At  he  was  elected  by  the  largest  minority  ever  gix^L 
his  instance  the  cotton  planters  of  middle  and  in  Georgia  in  any  political  contest.  The  term  was 
south-western  Georgia  have  organized  them-  for  2  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  resumed  tfai 
selves  into  a  corporate  body,  with  a  view  of  practice  of  law,  saw  the  compromise  measure 
improving  the  culture  of  that  staple.  He  is  also  approved  by  the  national  democratic  conT«fi> 
a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  tion  of  1862,  took  an  active  part  in  the  politii-J 
has  written  many  essays  for  the  press,  and  is  contest  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Gen. 
the  author  of  a  volume  concerning  the  African  Pierce  to  the  presidency,  and  in  1865  was  agaii. 
race,  containing  curious  facts  and  speculations,  chosen  to  represent  his  constituency  in  o^- 
CGBB,  HowBLL,  an  American  statesman,  gress.  In  the  presidential  campaign  lifter  the  sd- 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres-  jonmment  of  the  84th  congress,  he  visited  seve- 
ident  Buchanan,  bom  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ga.,  ralof  the  northern  states,  vindicating  the  poiicT 
Sept.  7, 1816.  His  parents  removed  when  he  of  the  democratic  party,  and  advocating  the  ek^ 
was  young  to  Athens,  Ga.,  and  he  was  graduated  tion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  one  of  whose  eariiest  act.« 
at  Franklin  college,  in  that  city,  in  1884,  He  after  his  accession  was  to  tender  to  Mr.  Cobb  tW 
soon  after  began  the  study  of  the  law,  to  the  secretaryqDiip  of  the  treasuiy. 
practice  of  which  he  was  admitted  in  1886,  and  COBB,  Nathanixl  B.,  a  philanthropic  Arctr- 
in  1887  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  8oli'»  loan  merchant,  bom  in  Falmouth  (now  We?4' 
ci tor-general  of  the  western  circuit.  During  brook),  Me.,  Nov.  8, 1798,  died  in  Boston,  Maj 
the  period  of  8  vears  for  which  he  held  this  of  22,  1884.  In  1814  he  went  to  Boston^and  en- 
fice  he  obtained  a  lucrative  practice,  and  dis-  tered  a  mercantile  house  as  dork,  ue  corn- 
played  social  qualities  and  mental  abiHty  which  menced  bunnees  for  himself  in  1819,  and  in  18^  I 
gained  for  him  great  personal  popularity  in  his  composed  and  signed  the  following  doeament : 
constituency.  He  b^san  his  congressional  ca-  ^  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  never  be  worth 
reer  in  1848,  having  been  elected  to  the  house  more  than  $60,000.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  wil. 
of  representatives,  in  which,  by  8  successive  re-  give  i  of  the  net  profits  of  my  boaneas  to 
elections,  he  sat  till  I860,    He, at  once  applied  charitable  and  religions  uses.     If  I  am  ever 
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acts*'  were  passed  in  1817,  for  the  express  forOldhanie  IntfaeifoUowiiigsesBMiilieiiiOTed 
purpose  of  preTeniing  pablio  meetingSi  and  of  resolatioDs  on  the  onnienoj,  in  irhlch  tbare 
dlencing  the  independent  press.  Oobbetfc  in*  was  perscmallj  offensive  mention  of  Sir  Robert 
stantly  retreated  to  the  United  States,  dating  PeeL  Not  only  was  his  motion  negatiTed,  but 
his  fatnre  *'  Registers'^  from  Long  Island,  where  the  commons  ordered  them  to  be  disoharged 
he  leased  a  &rm,  nntil  the  repeal  of  the  particn*  from  their  minutes*  He  made  no  impression  in 
lar  statute  whidi  he  feared  might  be  put  m  force  parliament,  and  had  no  influence.  He  had  paased 
against  himself.  Betuming  in  December,  1819,  Lis  70th  year  before  entering  thai  arena.  At 
he  added  more  to  his  notoriety  than  popular-  the  general  election  in  Dea  188i,  Mr.  Cobbett 
ity  by  bringing  with  him,  on  the  ground  of  was  again  sent  to  parliament  by  Oldham.  Un- 
his  having  been  a  great  financial  writer,  the  accustomed  labor,  performed  at  late  hours  in  a 
bones  of  Thomas  Paine.  He  had  formerly  de«  heated  atmosphere,  soon  told  upon  a  man  far 
nounced  Paine  as  a  regicide  an^  infidel,  and  advanced  in  age,  whose  previouB  boast  had  been 
now  vainly  urged  the  English  people  to  give  that  he  rose  at  4  and  went  to  bed  at  9.  He 
him  a  grand  fimeral  and  a  splendid  monu*  had  a  sudden  attack  oi  diseaae  of  the  heart 
ment  In  1820,  during  the  prosecution  of  Queen  during  a  debate  on  the  malt  tax,  on  May  25, 
Oaroline,  wife  of  G^rge  IV.,  for  adultery,  1885;  was  removed  to  his  oountvy  resideDoe 
Oobbett  is  said  to  have  been  her  secretary,  near  Farnham,  and  survived  only  8  weeks.  He 
writing  her  replies  to  numerous  addreases,  as  was  buried,  by  his  express  wish,  in  the  church- 
well  as  her  celebrated  and  powerful  letter  to  yard  of  his  native  town,  by  the  side  of  his 
the  king.  He  now  took  a  farm  at  Kensing-  father  and  mother.  In  1856  a  tomb  of  durable 
ton,  where  he  endeavored  to  grow  American  stone  was  erected  over  the  slab  wbioh  had 
trees  and  plants,  Indian  com  indoded,  which  hitherto  covered  Oobbett's  grave.  Bis  wife 
he  thought  might  be  usefol  to  Englsnd.  In  died  in  London,  July  19, 1848.  As  a  politiciaa, 
the  following  10  years  he  wrote  a  great  many  Oobbett  was  unstable  and  inccmsistent,  bat  al- 
books,  each  of  which  obtained  a  large  sale,  ways  wrote  with  great  power.  Asan.aoihor, 
Most  remarkable  among  these  are  his  "His-  he  stands  very  high.  Southey  dedared  tiiat 
tory  of  the  Protestant  li^formation  in  England  there  never  was  a  better  or  more  forcible 
and  Ireland,"  with  such  a  Roman  Catholic  bias  EngliBh  writer.  The  nervous  simpliei^  of  his 
that  it  has  been  translated  into  French  and  Ital-  'style,  as  well  as  the  great  amount  of  informa^ 
ian ;  English  and  French  grammars,  written  tion  which  they  contain,  makes  his  bo<^  so 
with  great  deamess ; "  Advice  to  Toung  Men  and  extremd  v  useful,  that  the  sale  continues  large 
Women,"  containing  many  charming  snatches  of  to  this  day.  In  public,  Oobbett^s  pen  seemed 
autobiography ;  "  'matise  on  Gobbett^s  Corn ;"  almost  agunst  every  one.  In  domestic  life,  he 
"Emigrant's  Guide;"  ^Cottage  Economy;"  was  a  faithM  husband  and  most  affectionate 
''Village  Sermons;"  ''A  Tear's  Residence  in  and  indulgent  parent.  In  1842  Cobbett's  son 
America;"  ''  History  of  England,"  dsc  He  also  published,  in  6  volumes,  with  notes,  a  selection 
edited  various  other  books.  Early  rising,  tem«  from  his  political  works.  In  1848  this  was  ex* 
perate  living,  concentrated  industry,  and  healtii  tended  to  9  volumes.— John  Morgan  Cqbbstt, 

I)reserved  by  much  out-door  exercise,  enabled  a  barrister,  the  principal  editor  of  the  abovfr- 
lim  to  get  through  a  greater  quantity  of  brain-  mentioned  publication,  has  represented  Old- 
work  than  any  other  author  of  his  day,  Scott  ham  since  June,  1852.  He  holds  liberal  opiniooss 
not  excepted.  Beside  the  weekly  writing  of  and  was  an  unsucces^hl  candidi^  for  Coventiy 
his  ^^  Register,^*  he  compiled  20  volumes  of  par-  in  1888,  for  Chichester  in  1885,  and  for  Old* 
liamentary  debates.  He  strongly  condemned  the  ham  (on  his  father's  death)  in  1885,  and  again 
currency  views  of  Ped,  and  as  strongly  advo-  in  1847. 

>ttited  Catholic  emancipation,  granted  in  1829,        COBDEN,  Riodard,  an  English  politician, 

and  pariiamentary  reform,  eompleted  in  1882.  bom  at  Dunford,  nearMidhurst,  Sussex,  in  1804. 

In  July,  1881,  while  the  reform  excitement  was  On  the  death  of  his  father,  a  small  £srmer,  Mr. 

agitating  En^and,  the  whig  ministiT  were  so  Cobden  was  taken  charge  oi^  while  yet  young, 

indiscreet  as  to  bnng  Cobbett  to  trial  for  what  by  his  unde,  a  warehouseman  in  London. 

their  attorney-general  (Denman)  described  as  a  Gradually  rising,  by  ability  and  steadiness  ere 

seditious  libd,  exciting  agricultural  laborers  to  he  entered  business  on  his  own  account  be  aaw 

destroy  corn,  machinery,  and  other  property,  much  of  England,  as  a  commercial  traveller. 

Cobbettw  who  conducted  his  own  defence,  made  In  this  capacity  he  visited  Egypt,  Turkey,  and 

a  very  damaging  attack  om  the  whig  govern*  Greece,  in  1884,  and  the  United  States  in  1835. 

ment.    After  15  hours'  ddiberation,  the  jury,  By  this  time  he  had  become  partner  in  a  coir 

equally  divided  in  opinion,  could  not  give  a  ton-nrinting  establishment  near  Mancbeoter, 

verdict,  and  wero  discharged,  which  ended  the  and  ouilt  up  a  prosperous  business.    In  1685  he 

trial-*«  triumph  to  Cobbett,  a  defeat  to  the  pronounced  the  leading  address  at  the  opening 

ministry.    At  Coventry  in  1820,  and  at  Pres*  of  the  Athenaum  of  Manchester,  which  he  bad 

ton  in  1826,  Cobbett  had  unsuccessfully  at-  hdped  to  establish.    At  this  time  he  published 

tempted  to  be  returned  to  parliament.    In  Dea  two  pamphlets,  ^  Enslaad,  Ireland,  and  Amen- 

1882,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  John  ea,  by  a  Manchester  Manufacturer,**  and  '*Bus- 

Fielden,  a  resident,  wealthy  manufacturer  of  sia."    In  the  latter,  he questi<med  the  extent  <xf 

tbatboronc^  Cobbett  was  elected  to  pariiament  the  vast  lesooroes  generally  attributed  to  Rna- 
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.  OOBOUBGf  or  CoBuiMk  a  town  and  port  of  The  two  white  spots  with  a  Uaok  oeotfe,  muted 

entrj,  and  the  capital  of  the  onited  oonnties  of  in  fh>nt  bj  a  onrved  Une,  are  rarely  so  distinct 

Northomberland  and  Durham,  Canada  West.  It  83  to  resemble  '^  spectacleB,*'  bdng  generallj 

is  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  jonction  of  irregnlar  blade  manu  whidi  the  imaginatioD 

two  railwajfii  one  of  which  connects  it  with  conld  transform  into  a  great  variety  of  aemblan- 

Peterborongh;  the  other  (the  Grand  Tmnk  rail-  oes;  they  are  most  distinct  whoi  the  hood  is 

way),  extending  along  the  K  shore  of  the  lake,  dilated,  and  are  probably  dne  to  the  ansnge- 

opens  a  oommnnication  between  Montreal  and  ment  of  the  scales  consequent  on  the  forttd 

the  railroads  of  the  western  parts  of  the  United  raising  of  the  ribs.    Two  roots  are  aometimes 

States.    Oobourg  is  the  seat  of  Victoria  college^  seen  on  the  lower  snrfiuse  of  the  neck.    These 

an  institntion  which  in  1851  numbered  4  pro-  Golorati5ns  are  not  sexual  differenoea,  as  they 

feasors  and  50  students.  A  branch  of  the  Montreal  occur  both  in  males  and  females.    Thegeaaeril 

bulk,  a  saviugs  bank,  insurance  agencies,  2  news-  color  of  this  serpent  is  a  brownish  yellow,  of 

paper  ofSces,  and  a  number  of  churches  of  vari-  Yarious  degrees  of  brightness ;  the  youngs  olten 

Qus  denominations,  are  ako  located  in  the  town,  have  the  body  with  black  bands  and  white 

The  principal  manufactures  are  steam  engines,  spots.    The  total  length  is  from  S  to  4  foet,  and 

iron  castings,  machinery,  woollen  goods,  soap,  the  thickness  a  little  more  than  an  inch ;  the 

candles,  dec.    The  value  of  imports  in  1851  tail  is  short,  robust,  and  oonioal;  the  tmnk  b 

amounted  to  $142,876,  of  which  $125,404  were  cylindrical  and  strong,  as  indicated  by  the  agility 

from  the  United  States.    The  exports  amounted  of  its  movements.    When  attacked,  it  raises 

to  $71,612,  all  to  the  United  States.    The  ex-  itself  boldly,  supnorting  the  trunk  on  the  tiil 

ports  in  1857  were  7,000  bbls.  of  flour,  200,000  placed  horizontally  on  the  ground ;  then,  with 

bushels  of  wheat,  500  kegs  of  butter,  and  14,-  body  bent,  dilated  neck,  and  threatening  head. 

000,000  feet  of  sawn  lumber.    Pop.  in  1858,  it  presents  auite  a  formidable  appearance.    It 

about  7,000.  devours  toads,  frogs,  birds,  small  animals,  and 

OOBRA  DE  OAPELLO  (hooded  snake),  the  also  other  snakes.    In  confinement  they  often 

Portuguese  name  of  the  nc^a  tripudians  (Merr.).  utter  a  peculiar  cry,  described  by  a  travelkr,  in 

a  venomous  serpent  of  the  East  Indies,  so  called  whose  apartment  one  of  these  snakes  was  catdi- 

from  its  habit  of  bating  the  neck  into  a  kind  of  ing  rats  at  night,  as  a  '^  strident  sonnd,  the  at- 

hood,  covering  in  part  tne  head ;  it  has  also  re-  tempted  imitation  of  which  resembled  the  acute 

oeived  the  name  of  spectacle  snake,  from  the  staccato  note  of  a  treble  hautboy."   This  q)edes 

peoidiar  coloration  on  the  back  of  the  dilated  is  found  throughout  the  East  Indies,  and  on  msDj 

nood.   The  family  to  which  this  serpent  belongs  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipeii^go,  varjio^ 

seems  to  establish  the  transition  between  the  ge-  somewhat  in  color  according  to  locality ;  it  is 

nus  eolvi>er  and  the  true  venomous  serpents ;  for  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  veiy  frequently  en- 

though  armed  with  poisonous  fongs,  they  have  ters  houses  in  search  of  its  prey.    The  specific 

not  the  external  characters  of  triganoeephaluB^  name  tTipudiam  given  to  it  by  Merrem  indicates 

erotahii^  and  viperi^  such  as  heayy  forms,  large  a  frequent  use  made  of  it  by  the  Indian  Jngglen, 

triangular  heads,  and  carinated  scales ;  on  the  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  uninitiated ;  the  poi- 

oontrary,  the  form  is  slight  and  graceful,  the  head  son  fangs  are  first  extracted,  so  that  their  bite  is 

small  and  rounded,  and  the  scales  smooth ;  like  quite  harmless,  though  the  exhibitors  pretend 

eoluber^  they  have  the  top  of  the  head  covered  to  employ  powerful  antidotes ;  the  serpents  are 

inth  9  plates.    The  poison  afmaratus  is  less  do-  trained  to  execute  certain  movements  eorre- 

veloped  than  in  the  rattlesnake,  and  its  excre-  spending  to  the  motions  of  the  jugglers,  keeping 

tory  duct  is  shorter  and  unfolded ;  the  long  pro-  time  to  the  musical  accompaniment,  and  reeon- 

cesses  of  the  vertebre  are  smaller  and  indicate  bling  a  rude  dance.    The  poison  of  the  eobra, 

less  muscular  strength  than  in  the  true  venom-  though  less  virulent  than  that  of  the  rattlesnake, 

ous  serpents ;  the  bones  of  the  head  are  less  is  exceedingly  dangerous ;  from  the  experiments 

movable,  the  fangs  are  fixed  in  the  Jaws,  which  of  Dr.  Rusaell,  in  his  work  on  the  serpents  df 

are  capable  of  only  moderate  extension,  and  the  India,  it  impem  that  its  poison  does  not  prove 

whole  aspect  indicates  a  gentleness  and  docility  fatal  to  a  dog  in  less  than  27  minntes,  and  to  a 

which  it  is  well  known  they  possess.    The  co-  chicken  in  less  than  half  a  minute ;  inserted  by 

lora  do  capello  has  been  known  for  centuries  as  incision  or  inoculation,  it  is  equally  dangerous. 

poBsessinff  the  power  of  dilating  its  neck,  which  Unless  remedies  are  speedily  applied,  the  bite  of 

IS  marked  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  as  being  the  cobra  is  generally  fatal  to  man.    According 

the  dangerous  playmate  of  the  Indian  jugglers,  to  Dr.  Davy,  its  poison  has  an  acrid  taste,  par- 

The  dilatation  of  the  neck  depends  on  the  length  alyzes  the  ixis  of  fowls  when  anplied  to  their 

and  straightness  of  the  ribs  of  this  part ;  at  rest,  eyes,  and  is  soon  exhausted  by  biting ;  it  pro* 

they  are  directed  backward,  but  when  drawn  duces  fiunting,  coldness,  convulsions,  and  death, 

forward  they  assume  a  horiaontal  direction,  and  the  lungs  being  generally  found  gorged  with 

thus  spread  laterally  the  integuments  of  the  blood  and  serum.    After  the  mechanicai  means 

neck ;  this  dilatation  extends  from  the  head  to  of  removing  the  poison  have  been  tried,  snc^  as 

about  the  10th  vertebra,  gradually  diminish-  ligatures  above  the  wound  to  prevent  the  retom 

ing  upward  and  downward  from  the  middle  of  venous  blood,  sucking  the  bitten  part,  exci- 

of  this  space.    This  power  of  dilatation  is  pes-  sion,  cauterization,  or  the  application  of  capping 

sessed  by  many  other  serpents  to  a  less  degreOi  gbMSOStheoonstitatlonalremediesare^iatheficst 
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peared  to  hare  aeoomplished  this  fest,  h&ving^  P^PPift  in  the  2d  yoL  of  fais  jB«it#  m  C&tZtf  iai4 
flpnn  a  cord  of  great  size  to  connect  the  snake>  FerUi  pablished  in  1885,  the  practice  of  chewiog 
with  the  centre  of  the  web  above. — ^They  bad  the  leaf  is  attended  witii  the  most  permcioiia 
also  secnrely  tied  np  the  mouth  of  the  reptile  consequences.  It  produces  an  intoxicatiGn  like 
by  a  multitude  of  threads  wound  around  it.  The  that  of  opium.  The  individual  under  its  influ- 
white,  silky  substances  seen  floating  in  the  air  enoe  wanders  away  into  the  woods,  and  remains 
during  the  spring  and  autunm  mornings,  are  for  days  heedless  of  exposure  to  storms  and 
without  doubt  produced  by  small  spiders,  as  deprivation  of  food.  As  the  indulgence  is  re- 
^so  the  innumerable  threads  scattered  over  the  peated,  the  appetite  for  it  increases,  and  the 
fields,  glbtening  in  the  sunlight. — Cobwebs  power  ofresis^cediminiiQies,  until  at  last  death 
have  been  applied  to  various  usee,  both  in  the  relieves  the  miserable  victim  of  physical  and 
arts  and  in  medicine.  The  delicate  cross  hairs  mental  disease.  He  describes  the  aroma  ex- 
in  the  telescopes  of  surveying  instruments  are  haled  from  heaps  of  freshly  dried  leaves  as  so 
fine  webs  taken  from  spiders  of  species  that  are  powerful  in  its  effects,  that  persons  mmaed  to 
especially  selected  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  properties  suffer  from  severe  headaohea,  if 
this  material  which  they  produce.  The  spider,  they  fall  asleep  near  them.  The  cultivation  of 
when  caught,  is  made  to  spin  hb  thread  by  the  plant  gives  employment  to  thousands  of 
tossing  him  from  hand  to  hand,  in  case  he  is  poople,  and  the  annual  production  in  Peru  and 
indisposed  to  furnish  the  article.  The  end  ia  Bolivia,  he  estimates,  exceeds  $2,500,000  in 
attached  to  a  piece  of  wire,  which  is  doubled  value.  Prescott  found  no  authorities  oonfirm- 
into  two  parallel  lengths,  the  distance  apart  ing  these  strong  statements  as  to  its  eflfecte.  He 
exceeding  a  little  tho  diameter  of  the  instru-  speaks  of  the  coca  as  an  article  of  so  invisorat- 
ment.  As  the  spider  hangs  and  descend  from  ing  a  nature  that  *^  with  a  small  supply  of  it  in 
this,  the  web  is  wound  upon  it  by  turning  the  his  pouch,  and  a  handful  of  roasted  maize,  the 
wire  round.  The  coils  are  then  gummed  to  Peruvian  Indian  of  our  time  performs  his  wean- 
the  wire  and  kept  for  use  as  required.  Nearly  some  journeys,  day  after  day,  without  fiatigue, 
a  century  ago,  I^oa  of  Languedoo  succeeded  in  or  at  least  without  complaint.  Even  food  the 
making  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  pair  t)f  stockings  most  invigorating  is  less  grateful  to  him  than 
from  the  tnread  of  the  spider.  They  were  very  his  loved  narcotic.  Under  the  incaa  it  is  said 
strong,  and  of  a  beautiful  gray  color.  Other  to  have  been  exclusively  reserved  for  the  noble 
attempts  of  the  same  kind  have  been  made;  orders.  If  so,  the  people  gained  one  luxury  by 
but  B6aumur,  who  was  appointed  by  the  royal  the  conquest;  and  after  t£at  period  it  was  so- 
academy  to  report  on  the  subject,  stated  that  extensively  used  by  them  that  this  article  con- 
the  web  of  the  spider  was  not  equal  to  that  of  stituted  a  most  important  item  of  the  colonial 
the  silkworm,  either  in  strength  or  lustre,  revenue  of  Spain.  [Pdppig  states  that  (500,000 
The  cocoons  of  the  latter  weigh  from  8  to  4  was  collected  in  1588,  at  Potosi,  as  the  revenue 
grains,  so  that  2,804  worms  produce  a  pound  for  one  year.]  Yet  with  the  soothing  charms 
of  silk ;  but  the  bags  of  the  spider  when  cleaned  of  an  opiate,  this  weed,  so  much  vaunted  by 
do  not  weigh  above  the  third  part  of  a  grain,  the  natives,  when  used  to  excess  is  said  to  be 
§o  that  a  single  silkworm  can  accomplish  tJie  attended  with  all  the  mischievoua  effects  of 
work  of  12  spiders.  It  is  afiirmed  that  the  habitual  intoxication.'*  The  statement  made 
web  of  tlie  common  house  spider  has  great  public  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  *^  Cyclopsedia  of 
medical  virtue  in  tranquillizing  the  nerves  and  Chemistry,''  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wbittall,  B.  X., 
inducing  sleep,  while  that  of  the  field  spider  is  confirms  the  account  of  its  giving  wonderful 
inefficacious.  It  is  also  beneficial  in  intermit-  powers  of  endurance,  the  Indians  under  its  in- 
tent fever,  asthma,  hysteria,  and  other  affections  fluence  working  20  and  80  hours  at  a  atretd^ 
over  which  the  imagination  has  power.  The  without  sleep.  They  travel  on  foot  frtun  La  Paz 
dose  is  from  5  to  6  grains  in  the  form  of  a  to  Chuquisaca,  70  leagues,  in  8  days,  consuming 
pill,  frequently  repeated.  It  is  superior  as  a  little  food,  but  chewing  constantly  the  ooca, 
tonic  to  bark,  quinine,  and  arsenic,  and  is  an  carrying  it  in  a  small  bag  over  their  shoulder, 
excellent  application  for  fresh  cuts,  wounds,  &c.  together  with  a  bottle  of  quicklime.  The  min- 
OOG A,  the  dried  leaf  of  the  shrub  eryihraa^  ers  <^  this  country,  mostly  Indians,  are  fumish- 
fflon  coecky  or,  as  in  Prescott's  "  Peru,"  "  e^-  ed  witii  provisions  by  their  employers — every 
throxylum  Feruvianum^  or  evea^  as  called  by  thing,  excepting  coca,  in  limited  quantity ;  of 
the  natives."  This  plant  is  found  wild  in  this  they  are  supplied  with  all  they  want, 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Pern  and  Bolivia^  Some  consume  of  it  a  pound  a  week,  worth  6 
and  is  cultivated  in  districts  elevated  from  reals  (75  cents) ;  or,  if  cultivated  by  the  pro- 
2,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  valued  prietors,  about  4  reals.  The  chewing  of  it, 
for  its  stimulating  narcotic  properties,  which  accordlAg  to  Mr.  Whittall,  ^^  ultimately  brings 
it  is  said  to  possess  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  user  to  as  miserable  an  end  as  opmm.  A 
opium,  tobacco,  or  any  other  vegetable  produc-  craving  taste  for  it  is  acquired ;  its  stringent 
tion.  The  leaves  are  gathered  and  dried  in  the  qualities  dry  up  the  system ;  its  victims  event- 
sun,  and  are  chewed  mixed  with  quicklime,  which  ually  lose  all  energy,  become  paralyzed,  and 
the  Peruvians  affirm  renders  its  flavor  sensible  to  cannot  exist  without  it"  Its  infusion  has 
the  taste.  In  the  same  way  the  leaf  of  the  betel  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  enough  for 
nut  la  naed  by  the  East  Indiana.   Aadeacribedby  half  a  doicen  people  being  made  with  4  .or  5 
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Done.  The  prinoipal  district  In  which  they  are  onality  of  cochineal,  called  §ylM§ter^  la  ooQttcted 
reaz^  la  in  tne  province  of  Oaxiusa,  those  of  the  from  a  wild  speoiee  of  cactna^  thongh  the  inaect 
district  of  Meatiqiie  being  conetdered  the  best  ixt*  ia  sometimes  coltivated  with  the  o&rs. — Coch* 
sects.  There  are  plantations  of  the  nopal  (ajj^unHd  ineal  insects  are  attacked  and  fed  npon  by  birds, 
eoehindlifera)  npon  which  th^  feed,  the  insects  mice,  and  the  lanre  of  other  inaects ;  tiie  last 
being  tended  with  care  equal  to  that  ordinarily  named  sack  out  their  bodies,  leaving  only  the 
bestowed  npon  silkworms.  Before  the  rainy  skin. — ^Attempts  have  been  made  with  some 
season  sets  in,  branches  of  the  nopal  covered  success  to  introduce  the  colture  of  cochineal 
with  insects  are  cutoff  and  brought  under  shel*  into  other  countries.  The  English  government 
ter  to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  At  the  at  one  time  ofS»red  £d,000  to  any  one  who  would 
close  of  the  wet  season,  about  the  middle  of  introduce  it  into  India.  The  SpaniBTda,  bow- 
October,  ^e  plantations  are  stocked  from  these  ever,  took  for  a  long  time  every  precaution  to 
supplies  by  suspending  little  nests  made  of  some  prevent  the  removal  of  the  living  inaecta  from 
sore  woody  fibre,  each  containing  8  or  10  females^  the  country.  They  were  introduced  at  last  into 
npon  the  spines  of  the  nopal.  The  insects,  the  Canary  islands,  and  considerable  qnantitaes 
warmed  by  the  sun,  soon  emerge  and  lay  their  have  since  been  funushed  from  Teneriffe.  The 
eggs,  each  female  producing  more  than  1,000  French  had  succeeded  in  1844  in  establishing 
young.  These  spread  rapidly  over  the  planta.  cochineal  plantations  in  Algiers,  and  q>eGlmens 
and  as  the  young  fSsmales  become  impregnatea  have  been  produced  from  that  oountry  said  to 
^ey  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves  and  swell  be  superior  to  the  best  Mexican*  The  Dutch 
to  great  size,  presenting  the  appearance  more  have  also  succeeded  in  producing  large  qnantitiea 
of  vegetable  excrescences  than  of  animated  of  genuine  cochineal  in  Java.  A  varied  found 
creatures*  In  this  condition  they  are  gathered  in  Todd*8  Valley,  Oalifomia,  has  aU  the  proper- 
for  the  cochineal.  The  males,  which  are  few  in  ties  of  the  cochineal  of  Brazil  and  the  aoothem 
number,  not  more  than  one  to  100  or  200  fe-  part  of  Mexico,  the  only  apparent  difference  bong 
males,  are  of  no  value  for  this  purpose.  The  thiit  the  article  found  in  California  Is  a  ll^t  pink, 
females  are  picked  off  with  a  blunt  knife,  the  while  that  of  other  regions  is  a  deep  aeariet — 
first  crop  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  The  coloring  principle  which  causes  cochineal  to 
subsequently  several  more  of  as  many  successive  give  a  crimson  color  to  its  watery  infbsicMi  has 
generations,  the  last  being  in  May.  A  laborer  been  separated  by  Dr.  John,  who  gave  it  the  name 
can  pick  off  only  about  enough  to  make  two  of  cochinilin.  It  is  a  brilliant  purple  red  color, 
ounces  of  cochineal  in  a  day.  Those  taken  off  verv  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  inso- 
full  of  young  lose  about  f  of  their  weight  in  the  luble  in  ether,  obtained  by  macerating  coehineal 
process  of  drying,  to  which  they  are  sub«  in  ether,  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol, 
Jected  as  soon  as  they  are  killed,  which  is  done  and  evaporating.  It  is  next  to  be  purified  from 
either  by  dipping  them  in  a  basket  into  boiling  fatty  matters  which  accompany  it  by  diasolviog 
water,  or  placing  them  in  a  hot  o^n,  or  on  again  in  alcohol,  and  adding  a  little  svilphune 
plates  of  hot  iron.  By  the  first  method,  usually  acid,  which  causes  it  to  be  precipitated  in  a  few 
considered  the  best,  the  insects  turn  to  a  brown-  days.  The  coloring  matter  is  thrown  down  by 
ish  red  color,  losing  a  portion  of  the  white  pow  different  metallic  s^ts,  as  those  of  dno,  bismuthi 
der  with  which  they  were  previously  loaded  iron,  nickel,  tin,  &c,  and  thus  produces  precip- 
between  the  wrinkles  of  the  lM>dy.  In  the  oven  itates  of  various  brilliant  colors.  By  means  of 
they  retain  this,  and  their  color  is  then  gray«  the  chloride  and  nitrate  of  tin  the  baaea  of  the 
Those  killed  on  hot  iron  tnm  black.  Such  is  splendid  crimson  and  scarlet  dyes  are  obtained, 
the  origin  of  the  different  varieties  known  in  to  which  the  great  value  of  oochineal  is  chiefly 
our  market  aa  '*  silver  grains  and  black  grains,"  owing.  (See  Cabminb.)  The  best  of  the  pigments 
and  the  ^^foxy"  of  the  London  market,  the  last  called  lakes  are  made  b^  introdncins  freshly 
being  those  killed  by  boiling  water,  though  others  prepared  gelatinous  alumma  Into  the  decoction 
ascribe  it  to  the  former  being  the  female  before  of  cochineal. — ^The  high  price  of  cochin«^  has 
laying  her  eggs,  and  the  latter  after  she  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  other  artidea  in  dye* 

Earted  from  them.  The  quality  of  the  cochineal  ing,  and  lac  and  madder  have  snpcuneded  its 

\  tlie  same  in  both  cases.    When  dried,  the  employment  to  a  great  extent,    Yariotta  arti- 

cochineal  presents  the  form  of  grains,  convex  on  des  are  used  in  the  adulteration  of  this  sub* 

one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  about  i  of  stance.    Powdered  talc  or  carbonate  of  lead 

an  inch  indiameter,with  the  transverse  wrinkles  shaken  in  a  bag  with  the  insects  adho^es  to 

still  visible.    It  is  stated  that  it  takes  about  their  bodies,  and  increases  their  weisht.   Grain 

70,000  insects  to  weigh  a  ponnd.    England  in^  of  a  substance  manufactured  from  colored  dougii 

ported  in  1855, 8,181,184  lbs.,  indndfnggranilla  have  been  prepared  in  France  to  imitate  the 

and  dust;  in  1856,  2,086,512  lbs. ;  in  the  first  dried  insect    Cochineal  has  been  supposed  to 

9  months  of  1857,  ending  Sept  80, 1,514,240  lbs.;  possess  anodyne  properties.    It  is  sometimes 

and  in  the  corr^ondiog  period  of  1858, 1,081,-  prescribed  in  the  iareatment  of  whooping  ooogh, 

088  lbs.    The  United  States  imported  in  the  and  is  highly  recommended  in  neuralgic  affeo* 

year  endiogJuneSO,  1857, 547,707  lbs.,  valued  at  tiona   

$440,707,  viz.:  from  England,  210,077  lbs.;  from       COCHITTJATE  LAKE,  a  small    aheet  a 

British  Honduras,  195,790;  from  Mexico,  100,*  water  in  Wajland,  Framinffham,  and  Natick 

248;  from  other  eoantrieiV41,592.*-An  inferior  townships,  Ididdlesez  co,,  Mass.,  20  mOea  W. 
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edged  with  reddish  yellow;  the  tail  black,  with  crosses  readfly  with  oflier  raoes.  The  crisped 
metalUc  reflections:  the  under  parts  black,  or  Friesland  cock  ^G.  crispus^  Linn.),  oonsid* 
O^^  wild  species,  less  resembling  the  domes*  ered  a  distinct  species  by  Temminok  and  Grsj, 
tic  fowls,  bat  readily  crossing  with  them,  are  has  the  ends  of  the  feathers  turned,  np  or  frix* 
the  following:  The  bronzed  cock  (G.  csneuSy  zled;  it  is  of  small  size,  wild,  not  Tory  easLlr 
Onv.),  also  from  Sumatra,  larger  than  the  Javan;  domesticated,  and  is  seldom  reared  except  for 
the  comb  is  very  large,  and  not  serrated ;  the  cariosity ;  the  pure  breed  is  white,  with  smooth 
wattles  are  small  and  uiick,  and  with  the  bare  feet;  they  are  quite  common  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
cheeks  and  throat  are  bright  red;  the  feathers  and  the  Indian  archipelago,  where  the  nacres 
are  not  hackled,  of  a  metallic  green,  with  bril-  rear  them.  Some  anthors  consider  this  and  tbe 
liant  reflections ;  the  plames  are  rich  purple,  next  species  mere  varieties  prodiiced  by  acd- 
with  a  broad  pale  lake  border;  the  tail  is  pur-  dent,  and  perpetuated  by  accident  or  dedgn. 
pie,  with  green  reflections;  under  parts  deep  The  silk  cock  (G.  lanaUu^  Linn.)  has  the  webs 
black,  shaded  with  purple  and  green.  The  of  the  feathers  so  disunited  that  they  appear 
fork-tailed  cock  {G.foTeatuB^  Temm.\  a  native  like  -oik  or  glossy  hairs;  the  general  ookr  is 
of  Java,  a  large  species,  is  reroarkaole  for  its  white,  and  the  legs  are  feathered  externally  to 
horizontal  and  forked  tail,  its  smooth  comb,  and  the  toes.  They  are  common  in  China  and 
a  large  single  wattle  springing  from  the  centre  Japan,  where  they  are  sold  to  Europeans  as  co- 
of  the  throat  and  divided  into  several  lobes;  riosities.  The  epidermis  is  black,  and  this  pe- 
the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  bade  caliarity  is  comimumcated  to  the  hybrids  pro- 
are  short  and  rounded,  dose,  velvety,  and  scale-  daced  by  them  and  the  common  fowl,  with 
like;  the  color  of  the  centre  is  a  deep  metallic  which  they  readily  cross;  the  flesh,  however, 
blue  shadiDg  into  golden  green,  with  a  narrow  as  in  the  negro  fowl,  is  white  and  of  excellent 
border  of  deep  black ;  on  the  lower  back  and  flavor.  The  gallinaceous  birds  are  remarkable 
tail  coverts  the  feathers  are  lengthened,  black  for  the  facility  with  which  different  species  wiQ 
in  the  centre,  with  a  narrow  edge  of  yellow ;  unite  and  produce  fertile  of&pring,  a  peculiarity 
thawing  coverts  are  bordered  with  orange-red;  which  renders  them  doubly  valuable  to  man. 
the  under  parts  are  deep  black;  the  hanging  The  wild  hens  do  not  vary  in  their  plnma^ 
taU  feathers  are  metallic  green,  tinged  with  like  the  domestic,  but  resemble  each  other  indl- 
steel-blue;  the  bUl,  legs,  and  feet  are  vellow;  vidually,  being  generally  of  colors  intermediate 
the  female  has  much  brown  in  the  plumage,  between  black  and  white,  these  two  eotors 
and  the  under  parts  gray.  This  species  inhab-  being  the  result  of  special  care  on  the  part  of 
its  thick  woods,  and  is  very  wild ;  though  rare-  man  to  keep  breeds  unmixed.  There  are  spe- 
ly  domesticated,  the  males  cross  readily  with  do«  cies,  however,  which  must  originally  have  been 
mestic  hens,  and  in  this  way  add  a  puzzling  white,  as  the  G.  crupus  and  G.  lanatui^  and 
element  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  such  breeds  will  remidn  white  if  not  crossed 
common  races.  Sonnerat's  wild  cock  (G.  Sotir  with  others.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  domes- 
neratii,  Temm.)  inhabits  the  high  wooded  dis-  tic  codi:,  its  subjugation  to  man  was  doablleas 
tricts  of  Hindostan,  where  it  is  called  by  the  a  work  of  time  and  diflSculty ;  to  change  an  is- 
English  sportsmen  Jungle  fowL  It  is  nearly  as  habitant  of  the  wildest  woods  and  of  a  tropical 
large  as  the  domestic  fowl,  though  of  more  slender  clime  into  the  tamest  companion  of  man  in  al- 
proportions ;  the  comb  is  large  and  serrated,  and  most  every  zone,  was  certainly  not  the  work 
the  wattles  double ;  the  shafts  of  the  hackled  fea-  of  a  moment ;  it  must  have  required  the  great- 
thers,  of  a  golden  orange  color,  in  the  centre  and  est  patience  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  remaik- 
at  the  tip  are  dilated  into  flat  horny  plates,  simi-  able  adaptation  to  circumstances  on  the  other. 
lar  to  those  of  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  Bohemian  As  we  find  the  common  cock,  its  domestics- 
wax- wing  ;  the  centre  of  the  back,  the  throat,  tion  is  most  complete,  and  its  usefblness  veiy 
breast,  belly,  and  thighs  are  deep  gray ;  the  great. — It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  any 
tail  a  rich  green ;  below  the  hackles  the  feath-  description  of  the  external  appearanoe  of  iht 
ers  are  deep  purple  with  a  pale  yellow  edge,  common  cock  and  hen;  but  there  are  some 
and  below  tnese  golden  green,  edged  with  gray  points  of  internal  structure  which  may  be  msn- 
with  brilliant  metallic  reflections.  The  hen  has  tioned.  Toward  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the 
neither  comb  nor  wattles,  and  the  neck  is  cov-  oesophagus  is  dilated  into  anrst  digestive  cavity 
ered  with  feathers;  the  plumage  is  of  a  general  with  membranous  walls,  the  crop,  in  whicb 
brown  tint  above,  and  grayish  white  below,  the  food  remains  a  certain  time  and  nndexgoes 
Though  smaller  than  game  cocks  generally,  it  a  partial  softening;  below  this  is  a  second  di- 
is  very  bold  and  active,  and  is  eagerly  sought  gestive  cavity,  small  in  the  gaJUfUB^  bat  laii^ 
after  by  the  Mohammedan  natives  of  India  for  in  birds  having  no  crop,  and  secreting  a  ga»- 
cock-fighting;  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  trio  juice;  this  opens  into  the  third  stomadt, 
species  has  not  mixed  with  the  domestic  races,  or  gizzard,  where  chymiflcation  is  completed ; 
except  in  the  breeds  kept  as  game  cocks.  The  the  gizzard  is  remarkably  muscular,  and  aUe  to 
negro  cock  (G,  morio^  Linn.),  originally  from  comminute  the  hardest  food,  and  even  foreign 
India,  is  remarkable  for  its  blackish  violet  crest  bodies  exposed  to  its  continued  action ;  to  assst 
and  wattles,  black  skin  and  periosteum;  the  in  breaking  up  the  hard  grain  and  seeds  on 
plumage  is  of  a  dark  color,  with  bronzed  refleo-  which  they  feed,  the  gaUina  are  in  the  habit 
tions;  this  easily  becomes  domesUoated)  and  of  swallowing  small  pebbles.    The 
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one  makes  a  moyement,  when  both  erect  them*  they  have  been  wM  tot  fTO  ft  pair;  crawed  witb 
selves  and  dart  npon  each  other ;  these  mancen*  the  Dorking  breed,  it  is  very  handsome.  As  the 
vres  are  repeated  nntil  one  has  torn  the  comb  Shanghai  family  seem  to  be  as  hardy,  as  good 
of  the  other,  ^ven  him  off  the  field  by  beating  breeders,  and  as  easy  to  raise  as  any  fowl,  Sieir 
him  with  his  wings,  or  pierced  him  with  his  mze,  peaceable  dispodtioos,  and  domeatio  habits 
spurs.  When  oock-fightmg  was  the  favorite  would  entitle  them  to  a  preference  over  others. 
sport  of  kings  and  nobles,  as  mnch  attention  The  Dorking  breed,  so  <»lled  fix)m  the  Kngli^ 
was  paid  to  keeping  the  breed  pore  as  was  be*  town  of  Dorking,  in  Sorrey,  are  of  large  Mze 
stowed  npon  the  race  horse.  The  game  cook  is  and  good  shape,  and,  if  pure,  should  have  S  toes 
valuable,  independently  of  his  courage  in  expel-  behind  instead  of  one ;  tlie  silk  fowl  also  is  se^i 
ling  intruders  from  the  poultry  yard ;  the  hens  with  6  toes,  and  even  a  sreater  number  of  toea 
are  small  eaters,  good  layers,  determined  sitters,  has  been  found,  a  pecufiarity  which  by  grest 
strong,  rarely  sick,  and  veiy  solid  and  heavy,  care  might  become  uie  characteristic  of  a  breed. 
Preeminent  among  the  modem  favorites  are  the  The  color  originally  was  pure  white,  bat  they 
large  Malay  and  Ohinese  varieties,  embracing  the  are  now  generally  seen  speckled  or  mottled 
Ohittagongs,  Shanghus,  Cochin  Ghinaa,  Brah*  with  black  or  gray.  The  flesh  is  white  and 
mapootras,  which  are  probably  all  varieties  of  delicate,  and  is  considered  by  many  the  best  for 
the  (?.  giganteuB^  variously  crossed.  The  Chit*  the  table ;  they  are  good  layers,  and  easily 
tagongs  were  originally  brought  from  Malacca ;  reared  and  fattened.  This  breed  ia  supposed  bj 
they  stand  high  on  their  legs,  are  long*necked,  Dickson  to  have  originated  firmn  a  cross  of  the 
and  are  usually  dark  brown,  streaked  with  yel-  Malay  with  the  game  fowl.  The  males  weigii 
low  or  white ;  they  present  a  very  striking  ap-  from  7  to  9  lbs.,  the  females  from  5  to  7  U». ; 
pearance,  and  form  an  excellent  cross  with  the  when  bred  in  and  in  for  a  long  time,  the  comb 
conmion  fowl,  possessing  the  hardiness  of  the  becomes  double.  The  black  Poland,  instead  of 
latter  with  the  large  size  of  the  foreign  stock,  a  comb,  has  the  head  covered  with  leatha^ 
The  Slianghai  variety  weigh  as  much  when  5  which  sometimes  form  a  crest  overhang^g  the 
months  old  as  the  full-grown  common  kind;  eyes;  there  are  also  white,  silver,  or  golUen 
they  may  be  black,  yellowish,  or  white,  bare-  Polands,  according  to  the  genei^  color;  the 
legged  or  feathered,  and  all  equally  good.  This  first-named  is  black,  with  a  wlute  t^iplmot : 
variety  at  one  time  fell  into  disrepute  from  the  all  varieties  with  topknots  are  called  Polands  bj 
caricatures  of  fowls  too  often  seen,  long-legged,  4iie  English.  They  are  very  ornamental,  and 
crane-necked,  big-headed,  greedy  eaters,  with  excellent  layers,  but  so  little  inclined  to  sit  that 
more  bone  and  feathers  than  flesh;  these  were  their  eggs  are  often  put  under  other  bens; 
carelessly  bred  and  crossed.  The  pure  variety  is  they  fatten  quickly,  and  their  flesh  is  considered 
large,  with  a  round  short  body,  broad  breast  and  by  many  as  good  as,  if  not  superior  to,  that  of 
back,  and  closely  feathered ;  when  a  year  old,  the  Dorkings.  This  breed  is  said  to  Imve  be^ 
the  male  should  weigh  from  10  to  12  lbs.,  and  carried  to  JEurope  by  the  Spaniards  from  Sc 
the  female  from  8  to  9  lbs.  They  are  little  dis*  Jago.  The  black  Spanish  fowl  is  a  large  breed, 
posed  to  roam  or  do  mischief  in  the  garden ;  they  with  high-colored  comb  and  wattiea,  doiibtl«rs» 
are  good  layers,  and  their  flesh  is  yellow.  Juicy,  the  res^t  of  high  culture ;  the  general  color  b 
and  of  delicate  flavor.  The  Cochin  Chinas,  con-  black,  and  the  feathers  of  the  l^ps,  thighs,  acd 
sidered  by  many  the  same  as  the  Shanghai,  are  belly  are  velvety ;  the  feet  and  legs  are  lead- 
very  large;  the  general  color  is  a  rich  glossy  colored;  the  distinguishing  character  is  the  tSr 
brown,  or  deep  bay,  with  a  black  horse-shoe  very  white  cheek  pieces ;  they  are  ezceUeot  im 
marking  on  the  breast ;  the  comb  is  moderate,  the  table,  and  layers  of  the  first  order,  and  cross 
serrated,  and  the  wattles  double.  From  their  advantageoudy  with  the  common  fowl ;  from 
ability  to  double  up  the  posterior  half  of  the  their  wUdness  they  are  good  for  ranging  over 
wing  and  to  bring  it  forward  between  the  body  large  farms;  tiie  male  weighs  from  4  to  6  lb&^ 
and  the  anterior  half,  they  are  sometimes  called  the  female  from  8  to  4  lbs.  The  Fayal  fowls  are 
ostrich  fowl.  The  flesh  is  white  and  delicate;  the  same.  The  Bolton  grays  have  the  plama^ 
the  eggs  are  laige,  chocolate-colored,  and  of  ex«  mlvery  white,  with  minute  and  uniform  pencil- 
cellent  flavor ;  and  they  are  excellent  layers;  lings  of  black ;  their  forms  are  small,  neat,  and 
The  Chinese  fowls  were  imported  from  Canton  rounded,  the  comb  double-rowed  and  sharp- 
about  12  years  ago,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  pointed,  the  wattles  large  and  round,  and  the 
Cochin  Chinas  in  size  and  color ;  they  are  good  ear  lobes  white ;  they  are  good  layers,  easily 
layers ;  the  eggs  are  buff  or  nankin  color,  and  kept,  hardy,  and  moderate  eaters ;  tney  are  ti^ 
the  flesh  is  good ;  they  are  hardy,  peaceable,  and  called  Hamburgs,  of  which  there  are  the  vt- 
easily  raised ;  their  wings  are  so  short  that  they  rieties,  Creole,  silver  and  gold  spangled,  and 
cannot  fly  over  ordinary  fences,  and  it  is  neces-  pencilled  Hamburgs.  The  small  race  of  ban- 
sary  that  their  perches  should  not  be  more  than  tarns,  so  named  from  a  town  in  Java,  are  di5- 
2  feet  from  the  ground,  nor  above  each  other,  tinguished  by  their  plumed  legs,  a  variatioo 
The  Brahmapootras  are  either  a  gray  variety  of  caused  by  cultivation  and  high  feeding ;  some 
the  Shanghai  or  a  cross  between  the  latter  and  have  topknots,  others  have  the  leas  naked; 
the  Chittagong ;  they  are  excellent  layers,  and  there  is  a  dwarf  var^pty,  not  larger  ttian  a  pig- 
their  eggs  are  twice  the  si7^  of  a  common  nen's  eon ;  the  Turkish  cock  seems  to  difi^  finun  the 
egg;  a  pair  will  weigh  from  18  to  24 lbs.,  and  bantam  only  in  the  naked  legs.    These  are  all 
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breast,  and  abdomen,  dnU  red,  the  feathers  Jefl^j  became  attorney-general,  and  Gockbro 

margined  with  green;  the  back  and  wings  solicitor-general  for  Sootund    In  1884 be  was 

brownish  oil-green ;  the  mmp  and  vent  deep  raised  to  the  bench  as  one  of  the  lords  of  ses- 

red ;  the  tail  brownish  green.  sions,  when  he  took  the  title  of  Loid  Cockborc. 

OOGEATRICE,  anotiier  name  for  the  basi-  Three  years  afterward  he  was  appointed  a  lord 

lisk,  a  fabulous,  serpent-like  animal,  which  was  commissioner  of  justiciary.    WiUkont  being  a 

beliered  to  be  produced  from  a  hen^s  &gg.   The  great  judge,  he  possessed  a  sound  judgment  aid 

superstition  prevailed  among  the  ancients  and  a  dear  head,  and  his  decisions  were  Kldoin  re- 

during  the  middle  ages.    (See  Basilisk.)  versed  on  appeal.    He  was  an  early  contribator 

COGEBUBN,  Sib  Alezandsr  James  Ed-  to  the  "Edinburgh  Beyiew,"an  article  in  which 
MUHD,  a  British  judge,  born  about  1808,  was  from  his  pen  went  far  to  produce  arefoimin 
graduated  at  Oambridge  in  1829  as  LL.B.,  be-  the  method  of  selecting  juries.  His  liteniy 
came  a  queen's  counsel  in  1841,  took  his  seat  in  fame  rests  on  a  genial  life  of  his  friend  Lord 
the  house  of  commons  in  1847  as  radical  mem-  Jeffrey,  published  in  1853,  and  the  '^  Memorials 
ber  for  Southampton,  made  an  eloquent  speech  of  his  Time,'*  a  volume  tuH  of  anecdote  and  of 
in  defence  of  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  in  graphic  sketches  of  society.  He  was  an  excel* 
1850  on  occasion  of  the  debate  relating  to  the  lent  conversationist, 
blodcade  of  Athens;  was  soon  afterward  ap-  OOOEGELAPER  (m«2oZ0n<Aaim^ani,Fab.), 
pointed  solicitor-general,  and  in  March,  1851,  a  European  insect,  belonging  to  the  lamelliccm 
attorney-general.  His  best  forensic  efforts  were  flunily  of  the  order  eole^tera  or  beetles.  The 
in  the  Hoowood  case  at  Liverpool,  and  in  the  genus  melolantha  was  established  by  Fabriciri*, 
ftmous  Palmer  trial  At  the  end  of  1856,  on  who  first  separated  it  from  tearabcm,  Tho 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  he  was  appointed  body  of  the  melolonthians  is  oblong  OTal,  con- 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  vex,  and  usually  of  a  brownish  color;  the  &d- 

OOOKBUBN.  Oathabinb,  an  English  author-  tonnsa  are  9  or  10  jointed,  5  to  7  of  wbich  are 

ess,  bom  in  London,  Aug.  16, 1679,  died  May  11,  flattened  into  leaf-like  pieces,  which  c^n  like 

1749.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  David  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  the  jaws  are  boroy  and 

Trotter,  was  converted  from  the  Protestant  to  powerful  for  cutting  and  grinding  the  leaves  and 

the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  then  reconverted,  roots  of  plants ;  the  thorax  is  nearly  square ;  the 

la  1708  she  married  Mr.  Gockbum,  a  nonjnring  wing  cases  leave  uncovered  the  hinder  extiem- 

clergyman,  who  afterward  took  the  oaths,  and  ob-  ity  of  the  body;  the  legs  are  long,  thefii^t 

tained  the  living  of  Long  Horseley,  Onmberland.  pair  being  armed  extei^D^y  with  2  or  8  t«etii, 

Mrs.  Oockbum  wrote  "A  Defence  of  Locke's  Es-  which  enables  them  readily  to  penetrate  the 

say  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  and  various  ground ;  the  claws  of  all  are  notched^  whicli 

other  metaphysical  essays,  tragedies,  comedies,  gives  them  a  firm  hold  of  the  leaves.  The  hbitj 

and  poetry.    Her  works  were  published  by  Dr.  and  transformations  of  this  species  are  well 

Birch  in  2  vols.,  1751.  known,  and  will  serve  as  a  type  for  all  the  nn- 

COOKBURN,  SiB  Geoboe,  an  English  adnu-  Jolonthid€^  which  are  all  more  or  less  hnnriil 
ral,  bom  in  1772,  died  in  Aug.  1858.  He  served  to  vegetation,  as  they  feed  on  plants  from  the:: 
on  the  East  India,  home,  and  Mediterranean  sta-  birth  to  their  death.  Their  duration  in  the  per- 
tions.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  feet  stete  is  very  short,  each  individual  living 
commons  for  his  operations  against  Martinique,  about  a  week,  and  the  species  whoUy  disappear- 
by  which  that  island  came  into  the  possession  ing  in  the  course  of  a  month.  After  the  pairi^i? 
of  Great  Britein.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  sexes,  the  males  perish,  and  the  females  dig 
in  the  hostilities  against  the  United  Stetes,  par-  a  hole  in  the  earth  6  inches  deep,  by  means  uf 
ticularly  at  the  burning  of  the  capitol  at  Wash-  their  fore  feet,  in  which  the  eggs  are  depo^it^i 
ington  in  1814^nd  in  laying  waste  the  banks  of  to  the  number  of  100  to  200;  after  this  ther 
the  Potomac,  tfpon  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  return  to  the  surface,  and  soon  die.  In  2  weds 
employed  to  convey  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  little  whitish  grubs  are  hatched  from  thcx' 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  served  repeat^  eggs,  with  6  legs  near  the  head,  sad  strong 
edly  as  member  of  the  house  of  commons  and  jaws,  which  attoch  themselves  to  the  tenuer 
as  lord  of  the  admiralty.  roots,  and  commit  often  the  most  deplorai'^ 

OOOKBURN,  Hknbt  Dundas,  lord,  a  Scotoh  ravages ;  for  8  or  4  summers  the  larvae  live  Dear 

jurist,  born  near  Edinburgh,  Oct.  26, 1779,  died  the  surface,  sinking  below  the  reach  of  fro^^  ^; 

April  26,  1854.    In  1800  he  entered  the  fao-  winter  approaches,  and  remaining  torpid  uii 

nlty  of  fKivocates,  and  attached  himself  to  the  spring,  when  tiiey  change  their  skin,  and  Bsc^m 

whig  party,  although  his  family  connections  be-  to   the   surface  for  food.    When  they  hive 

loDffed  to  the  tones.    His  politics  interfered  reachedtheirfull  growth,  they  cease  eating,  &c^ 

with  success  in  his  profession,  but  in  course  of  bury  themselves  about  2  feet  deep,  ^^f^^'f' 

time  he  rose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate.    He  stmcting  a  kind  of  lodge,  smoothly  lined  ^J 

brought  himself  into  notice  in  1818  by  gratoi-  some  glutinous  silky  substance  thrown  fromti)^ 

•tously  defending  several  persons  charged  with  mouth ;  in  this  it  is  changed  into  a  pap^  ^' 

treason.    In  1828  he  defended  Helen  McDougal,  nymph,  casting  off  ite  skin,  displaying  Uiroop 

charged  as  an  accomplice  with  Burke  in  the  the  new  envelope  the  parts  of  the  P®^^  !P' 

"Westport   murders."  and   obtained  her  ao-  sect.    In  the  month  of  February  the  oockcha^ 

quittal.  Under  the  aoministration  of  Earl  Grey,  pieroes  this  envelope,  and  8  months  afterwara 
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manship,  some  of  which  were  enrnTed  on  silver  a  penon  so  deticateljr  nnrtiired  as  to  be  ignorant 

plates.  He  excelled  as  a  calligrapher,  and  Eyel/n  and  incapable  of  kbor,  hardship,  or  anjr  rade- 

asserts  that  his  style  rivalled  that  of  the  Italians,  ness ;  and  some  one  has  aoeonntM  for  Ha  origin 

COOKERELL,  Ohaslbs  Robsbt,  an  English  from  the  anecdote  of  a  young  Londoner,  who, 
architect,  born  in  London,  April  27,  1788.  In  on  a  rare  visit  to  the  ooantry,  struck  with  ad- 
earlj  life  he  undertook  extensive  excavations  in  miration  at  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  exclaimed : 
Greece  and  other  dassic  countries,  and  many  of  ^  How  that  code  neighs  t''  The  name  oeeurs  in 
the  relics  obtained  by  him  are  now  in  the  Brit*  verses  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  Hcnnr  II. 
ish  museum  and  in  Munich.  Mr.  Oockerell  is  When,  during  and  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
standing  architect  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  YIIL,  the  sages  of  ue  Middle  Temple  were  so- 
has  during  the  last  22  years  superintended  all  the  customed  to  disport  themselves  on  Childermas 
additions  and  improvements  in  the  bank  build-  day,  it  was  ordamed  that  the  king  of  the  cock- 
ing. Among  his  principal  works  are  the  Han-  neys,  with  his  marshal,  butler,  constable,  and 
over  chapel  in  lA>ndon  and  the  new  public  other  officers,  should  be  entertained  with  doe 
library  at  Cambridge.  service,  in  **  honest  manner  and  good  order.** 

OOGEGSRILL,  John,  an  English  engineer.  The  modem  cockney  mispronunciation  consists 
bom  in  Lancashire,  Aug.  8, 1790,  died  in  War-  in  the  abuse  of  the  consonant  r  appended  to 
aaw  in  1840.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  an  words  ending  in  a  vowel,  as  ApoUar,  sofiv,  lor, 
English  machinist  who  had  been  employed  in  for  Apollo,  sofa,  law.  The  cockney  school  of 
Belgium.  John,  with  his  brother  James,  also  literature  is  an  appellation  under  which  the  wit5 
went  to  that  country  at  an  early  age.  After  of  ^Blackwood's  Mi^arincy'^in  its  earlier  num- 
some  preliminary  experience,  the  former,  in  hers,  assailed  Leigh  Hunt,  Haditt,  Eeats^  and 
1816.  established  a  machine  shop  at  Seraing,  some  other  young  authors, 
which,  by  dint  of  persevering  industry  extend-  COOKKOACH  {hlatta^  Linn.),  an  insect  be- 
ing over  many  years,  he  augmented  untQ  it  be-  longing  to  the  order  of  ^rthaptera^  and  to  the 
came  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  He  himself  group  of  runners  or  eurseria^  having  straight 
superintended  its  minutest  details,  beside  giving  wings,  and  all  the  legs  adapted  for  rapid  moti<  n. 

Sersonal  inspection  to  numerous  works  which  The  genus  hlatta  has  5  articulations  to  the'tar- 

e  was  employed  to  constmct  abroad.    In  the  si ;  the  wings  are  folded  length wiise ;  the  win;; 

height  of  his  prosperity  2,000  workmen  were  covers  are  oval,  horizontal  on  the  top  of  tl  c 

employed  at  tne  Seraing  works,  receiving  70,-  back,  and  overlapping  on  their  inner  edges;  the 

000  A'ancs  in  weekly  wages,  the  total  receipts  body  is  oval  and  flattened ;  the  antennie  are 

of  the  establishment  being  16.000,000  ft*,  annu-  long  and  thread-like ;  the  legs  have  small  spine-, 

ally.    Iron  went  into  the  works  in  the  form  of  Oockroaches  are  general  feeders,  eating  inOii- 

ore  and  came  out  as  machinery.    This  immense  oriminately  both  animal  and  vegetable  st3  V 

establishment  belonged  i  to  the  king  of  UoUand.  stances.    They  undergo  only  a  partial  meta- 

and  i  to  Cockerill ;  but  at  the  revolution  of  morphosis,  their  changes  consisting  in  the  ir- 

1830  the  latter  bought  the  king's  share  and  crease  and  development  of  the  wings  and  their 

remained  sole  proprietor.  Prosperity  continued  covers,  which  exist  as  mere  rudiments  in  the 

to  flow  to  him  till  1839,  when  various  causes,  nymph  state;  in  other  respects  the  nymph  and 

among  them  the  stoppage  of  the  Belgian  bank,  larva  are  like  tiie  perfect  insect,  walking  and 

obliged  him  to  suspend,  with  liabilities  of  26,-  feeding  in  the  same  manner.    They  are  noc- 

000,000  fr.  against  15,000,000  of  assets.    In  the  turaal  insects,  and  live  both  in  the  woods  ar.J 

hope  of  retrieving  his  fortune  he  went  to  Bus-  in  houses.    They  mn  with  considerable  ewitV 

aia,  but  died  on  his  return  at  Warsaw.  ness.    There  are  several  species ;  those  indi;;e- 

COCKLE,  the  common  name  in  England  of  nous  to  this  country  are  found  exduavely  in 

the  bivalve  shells  of  the  genus  eardium,  a  genus  woods,  under  stones  and  leaves;  while  the  oorv 

of  universal  distribution,  of  which  about  200  mon  species,  originally  from  Asia,  infests  dwell- 

living  species  are  known,  beside  about  270  fos-  ing  houses,  preferring  warm  and  dark  closets 

ell  species  belonging  to  the  upper  Silurian  form-  ovens,  and  hearths,  whence  they  issue  at  ni^Lt 

ation.    The  shell  is  of  ventricose  form  with  in  search  of  food.     The  oriental    eoekrosch 

prominent  umbones.    The  animal  is  furnished  (blatta  <yrientaliSy  Linn.)  is  spread  extenaiTtlj 

with  a  powerful  foot  adapted  for  burrowing  in  over  Europe  and  America,  especially  in  the 

the  sand;  and  byflrst  bending  and  then  sadden-  maritime  towns,  being  imported  from  ^e  le- 

ly  straightening  it  he  can  also  use  it  to  tibrow  vant  in  ships' cargoes.    In  many  houses  they  are 

himself  a  considerable  distance.     C,  eduU  lives  a  x>erfeot  pest,  devouring  all  kinds  of  animal  ard 

in  the  brackish  water  of  the  Thames  as  high  as  vegetable  articles  of  food,  and  even  destroyiog 

Gravesend,  and  is  found  in  the  Baltic,  Black  clothing,  leather,  cotton,  and  wool ;  on  the  sp- 

sea,  and  Caspian.    On  the  coast  of  Devon  a  proach  of  a  light  they  esci»e  with  eonsideraLiO 

large  prickly  species  {C.  aeuleatum)  is  eaten  rapidity  into  dieir  holes.    Eatables  which  thov 

for  food.  cannot  devour  are  often  rendered  imflt  ibr  u^e 

COCKNEY  (probably  from  Lat.  eo^titna,  a  by  the  disagreeable  smell  communicated  to  thom 

kitchen,  and  related  to  the  Fr.  eocagne  and  by  the  excrements.    In  old  houses  they  swann 

It.  eueeagna^  an  imaginary  country  of  luxurious  in  great  numbers,  and  the  only  way  to  get  rid 

idleness]^  a  nickname  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  them  is  by  poison.    A  mixture  of  red  leaJ, 

of  Londoners.    It  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  Indian  meal,  and  molaasesi  in  a  thick  luater. 
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and  fatty  matter.  The  fragments  oftheoeDs  and  ablj  flarored  Hqaor.  which  gn^naDy  ««««.»- 

the  starch  corpuscles  may  still  be  detected  in  ishes,  being  abscHrbea  in  the  white  pulpy  snb- 

thefinelygronndpowder  of  the  cocoa  prepared  stance  which  lines  the  interior  of  tiie  ^eU. 

for  chocolate;  ana  in  this  way  the  presence  of  This  inner  snbstance  acquires  the  hardness  of 

undue  proportions  of  the  sheUs  is  exposed,  as  an  almond,  is  an  ordinary  article  oi  diet  among 

also  of  the  numerous  other  matters  used  as  adul-  the  natives,  and  is  wholesome  food  nnleas  kept 

terants.    Cocoa  should  properly  be  the  pure  too  long  before  eating.    The  ml  extracted  fjrom 

Easte  prepared  by  grinding  the  nibs  between  it  is  valued  hardly  less  than  tbe  oil  of  awect 

ei^ed  stones,  and  rolling  into  a  flakv  mass  the  almonds.    From  the  shell  itself  drinking  caps 

oily  product  which  flows  out     This^  when  are  made^  and  the  external  fibrous  hnak  is  tbo 

moulded  and  cooled,  is  called  flske  or  rock  principalmaterialof  Indian  cordage.  Is  thought 

cocoa;  but  the  name  of  cocoa  is  often  applied  more  durable  than  any  other  vegetable  fibre, 

to  compositions  of  the  pure  article  with  other  and  is  exported  in  large  quantitlea  trotn  India 

tnhstances,  which  properly  come  under  the  des-  and  Oeylon  to  England.    When  the  eoeoanut 

ignation  of  chocolate.    The  oil  of  the  cocoa  is  has  attained  about  half  its  rize,  it  contains  a 

extracted  for  certain  cosmetic  unguents  and  cream-like  substance,  which  in  the  West  Indies 

applications  for  the  hair. — ^The  imports  of  co-  is  eaten  with  a  spoon,  sugar  and  orange  blo^- 

ooa  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  soms  being  added  to  it,  and  is  esteemed  a 

June  80,  185T,  were  2,044,637  lbs.,  valued  at  delicacy.    The  8  scars  on  the  base  of  the  shell 

$187,016.    indicate  the  places  through  which  the  3  germi- 

0000ANX7T  TREE  (eoeaa  nueifera,  linn.),  nating  embryos  would  pass.  Two  of  these  be- 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  palms,  is  a  ing  constantly  abortive,  only  one  of  the  scan  is 
native  of  most  places  in  the  tropics,  especially  soft  enough  to  allow  an  easy  passage, 
of  islands  and  maritime  sandbanks,  and  is  often  OOCO-MARICOPAS^  a  tribe  of  8emi-dTi]< 
exclusively  cultivated  on  extensive  tracts  of  ized  Indians,  living  upon  the  river  Gila,  New 
sandy  soil,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Cey-  Mexico,  about  150  m.  above  its  month.  They 
Ion,  and  throughout  the  Esst  Indies.  It  has  a  occupy  a  portion  of  tiie  rich  allavial  Talley 
straight,  branchless  trunk,  from  50  to  80  feet  found  there,  in  common  with  another  t^h^ 
in  height,  crowned  at  the  top  with  immense  known  as  the  Pimos,  which  holds  the  same 
feather-like  leaves  from  12  to  15  feet  long,  rank  in  civilization.  The  valley  is  there  about 
The  flowers  cluster  around  the  top  of  the  trunk,  15  m.  in  length,  and  fh>m  2  to  4  m.  in  width, 
enclosed  in  a  sheath,  and  are  succeeded  by  nuts,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  ooonpied  by  the 
10  or  12  of  which  are  usually  bunched  together,  villages  and  cultivated  fields  of  these  two  tribesv 
The  tree  begins  to  bear  fruit  in  its  6th  or  7th  The  Pimos  occupy  the  eastern  portion.  There 
year,  blossoms  about  once  in  6  weeks  during  is  no  dividing  line  between  them,  nor  any  thing 
the  rainy  seasons,  and  produces  annually  8  to  to  distinguish  the  villages  of  one  from  those  of 
12  bunches,  or  about  100  nuts.  Few  trees  are  the  otiier.  The  whole  of  this  plain  is  intersect- 
so  variously  useful.  The  leaves  are  employed  ed  by  irrigatlnff  canak  from  the  Gila,  by  which 
for  thatching  houses,  and  resist  for  several  years  they  are  enabled  to  control  the  water,  and 
the  action  of  the  wind  and  rain;  from  their  thereby  raise  luxuriant  crops.  The  villages 
finest  fibres  a  beautiful  matting  is  made,  which  consist  of  groups  of  from  20  to  50  habitatioiL^ 
is  an  article  of  considerable  commerce  in  the  surrounded  by  gardens  and  cultivated  fields. 
East  Indies;  their  coarser  fibres  furnish  brooms  the  latter  fenced  with  crooked  stakes  wst- 
and  baskets;  their  ashes  yield  potash;  their  tied  with  brush.  Their  houses  are  bnitt  with 
midribs  are  made  into  oars;  and  the  thinner  stakes,  poles,  com  husks,  and  straw.  The  stakes 
portions  are  also  used  as  material  for  writing,  which  are  inserted  in  the  ground,  are  the  main 
On  the  top  of  the  tree  a  cabbage-like  shoot  pro-  support  of  the  structure.  Around  these  is  a 
jects,  which,  though  of  delicious  taste,  is  sdaom  circular  row  of  poles,  bent  over  and  united  at 
eaten  by  the  natives,  because  its  remov^  ex-  the  top.  Smaller  poles  are  now  horixontallj 
poses  the  pith  and  causes  the  death  of  the  tree,  interlaced  with  Uie  upright  ones,  and  between 
The  trunk  abounds  in  sap,  which  is  best  taken  them  straw,  com  husks,  and  rushes  are  inter- 
by  incision  into  the  fiower-buds  at  the  top.  At  woven,  so  as  to  shed  the  rain,  and  protect  them 
first  differing  little  from  water  in  color  or  con-  from  the  intense  heat  of  the*  sun ;  some  are 
dstence,  it  is  esteemed  an  agreeable  and  cooling  tiien  plastered  over  with  mud.  Theae  habita- 
drink,  and  is  sold  in  tlie  bazaars  under  the  name  tions  are  from  5  to  7  feet  in  height,  and  in  di> 
of  toddy ;  it  ferments  after  a  few  hours,  ao-  ameter  from  15  to  25  feet  There  is  nsnaUy  a 
quiring  a  sharp  taste  and  intoxicating  quality,  in  bower  or  shed  attached  to  each  wigwam,  open 
which  state  it  is  known  as  palm  wine ;  and  by  on  idl  sides,  beneath  which  the  ooonnants  are 
distillation  from  this  the  pernicious  and  strong  generally  se^n  engaged  in  their  hoosehold  duties, 
ardent  spirit  known  to  Europeans  as  arrack  is  only  resorting  to  their  better  protected  abodes 
obtained.  A  poor  quality  of  sugar  is  also  pre-  in  cool  or  rainy  weather.  Reside  the  dwdl- 
pared  from  it,  which  boiled  with  quicklime  ing  places,  each  family  is  provided  with  a  store- 
makes  an  excellent  cement  This  sap  is  daily  house  or  cp*anary,whioh  are  better  bnOt  than  the 
collected  by  persons  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  former.  The  wheat  and  shelled  com  (maice) 
trees.  The  nut  is  enclosed  within  a  husk,  and  are  put  into  large  vases  or  baskets,  from  2  to  5 
at  first  contains  from  1  to  2  pints  of  an  agree-  feet  nigh«  made  into  gracefbl  forms  from  ropes 
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the  rilkworm  inyoltres  itself,  formed  by  the  winter  laige  munben  tre  taken  in  dip  nete  st 

Tery  fine  filamente  from  which  silk  tbi^id  is  the  mootbi  of  rirers.    Dr.  Storer  states  tbnt 

made.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  eoyelope  2,000  boshels  of  this  fi^  are  sent  aanimDj  to 

of  other  larrs  doriDg  their  pupa  state.    (See  Boston  market  from  the  sm^e  town  of  Water- 

Bdttebflt,  Catbrpiixab,  and  Silkwobm.)  town,  Mass^  and  there  meet  a  ready  sale. — ^The 

COCOPAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  allied  in  Ian*  ood  is  an  exceedin^y  TorsdcMia  fish,  devoiariLg 

goage  to  the  Tnmas,  living  npon  the  Colorado  indiscriminately  every  thing  in  its  way  in  the 

river  oi  California,  between  the  month  of  the  shape  oi  small  fish,  erostacea,  and  marino  worms 

Gila  and  the  galf  of  California.    They  number  and  shellfish.    Indeed,  the  ood  is  the  great  col- 

less  than  500  sonls,  and  live  by  cnltivating  the  lector  of  deep-sea  specimens,  othowiae  Bnattsio- 

soiL    In  the  report  of  Don  Jos6  Cortes  to  the  able ;  and  many  are  the  spedmena  of  raare  and 

king  of  6pain,  made  in  1799,  this  tribe  is  men-  new  shells  which  natnralistshave  obtained  from 

tioned  as  then  embracing  8,000  souls.  its  capacioos  stomach. — The  eod  fishery  eom- 

COCTTUS,  in  antiquity,  a  river  in  Epims,  mences  abont  the  1st  of  June  and  continues  till 
deriving  its  brackish  water  from  the  melted  the  end  of  November.  The  nsnal  buts  are  the 
snow  of  Mount  Pindns,  and  emptying,  after  a  capelin  {maUotuBvijUo9UM^  Linn.X  herring  mack- 
coarse  nndergronnd,  into  the  Achenisian  lake. —  erel,  lolMsters,  crabs,  dams,  and  mnssela.  This 
Also  a  river  of  the  infernal  region,  a  tributary  fishery  is  carried  on  principally  by  Teasels  of 
of  the  8tyz,  emptying  with  the  Pyriphlegethon  about  80  tons  burden  from  the  poets  of  Kew- 
into  the  Acheron.  foundland,  Canada,  and  Kova  Scotia,  and  from 

COD  {morrhva^  Cuv.),  a  genus  of  fishes  be-  most  of  the  towns  of  the  ICassachnsetls  oosit 
longing  to  the  family  of  gtuLida^  characterized  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod.  Each  ve»- 
by  an  elongated,  smooth  Dody,  compressed  to-  sd  carries  a  boat  for  every  80  Urns  bnxden,  aad 
ward  the  tul ;  3  dorsal  fins;  ventral  fins  point-  there  are  2  men  emi^oyed  in  each  boat;  the 
ed ;  abdominal  line  with  2  fins  behind  the  vent ;  fishing  in  good  weather  is  done  firom  the  boat^ 
the  lower  jaw  with  one  barbule  on  the  diin.  which  are  expected,  if  fish  are  plenty,  to  get  S 
There  are  8  species  described  as  oocarring  in  loads  every  day.  B^de  hand-fiahing,  the  ^'bd- 
Korth  America.  The  American  ood  (if.  Amer^  tow  "  mode,  introduced  by  the  Fren<^  is  ei- 
ieanOj  Storer)  is  the  common  species  of  the  tensively  used  both  in  the  coast  and  deep- 
New  En^and  coast,  ranging  from  Kew  York  sea  fisheries.  The  bultow  consists  of  a  line 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  color  of  sometimes  3,000  fathoms  long,  with  hooks  Cist- 
the  back  in  the  living  fish  is  a  light  olive-  ened  dong  its  whole  length  on  snoods  6  fett 
green,  becoming  pde  ash  in  dead  specimens,  long,  about  12  feet  apart;  buoys  and  ancbon 
covered  with  numerous  reddish  or  yellowish  are  attached  to  each  end  of  the  line,  which  b 
spots  to  a  short  distance  below  the  laterd  placed  across  the  tide  to  prevent  the  hocto  from 
nne;  beneath  it  is  dusky  white.  The  color  of  becoming  entan^ed.  The  lines  are  set  toward 
this  species,  however,  is  variable;  some  are  evening,  and  at  daybreak  next  morning  wul 
of  a  greenish-brown  hue  with  few  spots ;  oth-  be  found  loaded  with  several  hundred  lar^ 
era,  called  rock  cod,  are  of  a  bright  red  col-  fish,  dead  from  drowning.  The  bnltow  la  the 
or ;  some  are  very  dark,  others  very  light  and  best  mode  of  fishing,  as  it  is  less  expensive  in 
greenish.  This  species  grows  to  a  great  size;  outfit  of  lines  and  boats,  secures  larger  and  su- 
Uie  largest  specimen  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Storer,  perior  fish,  and  ia  dways  fishing  for  ita  owner 
in  his  *'  Report  on  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,^'  without  his  persond  attendance,  and  with  a 
weighed  107  lbs. ;  the  average  weight  is  abont  fu*  greater  number  of  hooks.  The  qnintd  by 
80 lbs. — ^The  common,  or  bank  cod  (if.  vul-  which  the  fish  are  sold  is  112  lbs.  of  dry  fish: 
gariSy  Linn.),  well  known  the  world  over  as  an  when  first  caught,  80  large  sized,  or  112  small 
artide  of  food,  is  taken  on  the  Grand  Banks,  in  fidi  are  reckoned  to  the  quintd ;  it  la  oonsid- 
the  deep  water  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  ered  a  good  day^s  fishing  for  a  boat  to  take  10 
Kova  Scotia,  and  Labrador,  and  indeed  is  met  quintals  of  fish,  which  is  frequently  doneu  When 
with  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  67°  north  lati-  the  boats  return  at  night,  the  fish  are  q»lit  and 
tude.  It  is  a  thick,  heavy  fish,  sometimes  at*  deaned ;  they  are  then  washed  and  mbbed 
tdning  a  weight  of  90  lbs.  The  color  varies  with  salt,  in  which  they  remdn  a  week ;  after 
considerably,  but  is  generdly  a  greenish  brown,  anotJier  washing,  they  are  placed  in  piles  to 
fading  into  ash  in  the  dead  fish,  with  numerous  drain ;  after  draining  24  hours,  they  are  spread 
reddish-yellow  spots ;  the  belly  is  silvery  opaque  on  long  wicker  frames  to  dry ;  they  are  cored 
white,  the  fins  pde  green,  and  the  laterd  line  in  about  3  weeks,  requiring  frequent  turninf 
dead  white. — ^A  3d  species,  the  tomcod  (Jf.  to  prevent  their  being  sun-bumed.  The  livers 
tamcodtiSj  Mitcbill),  is  found  dong  the  Amer-  are  preserved  for  the  manufacture  of  ood-liver 
ican  coast  from  New  York  northwardly  to  oil,  at  the  present  time  extensivdy  used  in  the 
Kova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  at  all  sea-  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases.  There  ars 
sons  of  the  year ;  it  frequently  asoends  rivers,  nearly  2,000  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  over 
It  varies  in  length  from  6  to  12  inches.  The  100,000  tons,  and  employing  10,000  men  and 
colors  also  vary  exceedingly,  being  generally  boys,  engaged  in  the  bank  or  cod  fishery  of 
brownish  above  inth  spots  of  a  darker  hue,  and  the  United  States.  The  product  of  these  is  an- 
lighter  beneath.  The  tomcod  is  caught  from  nudly  about  600,000  cwt.  offish,  vdued  at  about 
wiuuresand  bridges  by  almost  any  bait;  in  the  $2,000,000 ;  the  oil  from  the  liTera  Is  Tallied 
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in  eastern  oountries,  which  have  had  unlimited  it  back  to  the  senate  for  approval ;  and  again, 
power  to  make  and  unmake  laws  without  re«  when  a  law  was  desired  by  toe  people,  any  one 
gard  to  the  rights  or  wishes  of  the  people ;  but  could  present  it  to  the  senate  and  procure  the 
this  is  only  saying  that  a  people  may  be  sub-  preliminary  action  necessary  for  brisging  it  be- 
Ject  to  such  a  despotism  as  to  be  virtually  fore  the  people.    A  still  greater  popular  power 
without  law,  except  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  was  conferred  by  the  judidal  authority  given 
autocrat.    Under  a  despotical  government  the  to  the  dicasteries,  whidi  were  composed  of  a 
laws  may  be  enforced  for  a  time,  however  un-  large  number  of  citizens,  drawn  by  lot,  presided 
acceptable  to  the  people ;  yet  there  is  a  limit  over  by  one  of  the  archons.    The  number  of 
beyond  which  no  sovereign  can  go  without  jurors  in  important  cases  was  very  large,  some- 
ttie  danger  of  revolution,  as  when  he  attempts  times  including  the  whole  body   of   citizens 
to  interfere  with  the  ancient  usages  of  the  mass  qualified  to  serve.    An  anomalous  power  wa 
of  the  people.    The  form  of  the  government  given  to  this  tribunal  in  a  prooeeding  caDed 
may  be  changed,  political  rights  abrogated ;  but  ypa^i;  frapopofuoy,  which  was  a  prosecntliHi  <^ 
customs  generally  prevailing  in  domestic  life  any  one  on  whose  motion  a  law  had  been  passed 
or  social  relations,  or  involving  religious  faith,  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  rescind  the  law 
if  such  customs  have  become  venerable  by  their  if  deemed  unjust  or  prejudicial  to  poblic  interest 
antiquity,  cannot  be  wholly  suppressed  except  The  other  laws  of  Solon  corresponded  witii  ih\s 
by  the  entire  subjugation  of  tne  people  to  a  development  of  the  popular  element.  All  citizens 
foreign  enemy,  nor  even  then  unless  by  a  per-  over  the  age  of  20  were  entitled  to  speak  and 
fectly  merciless  war,  as  when  the  Britons  were  vote  in  the  assembly,  and  to  sit  as  jurors  in  the 
conquered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The  common  dicasteries ;  trade  and  manufaotnring  indostTr 
version  as  to  the  mode  in  which  laws  were  es-  were  encouraged,and  intercourse  with  foragoefl 
tablished  in  the  Grecian  states  is  in  great  part  was  promoted  by  giving  to  them  greater  privi- 
fabulous.    As  to  Crete  we  have  no  authentic  leges  than  were  allowed  by  any  other  Grecian 
records  remaining;  but  as  to  Sparta,  Thirlwall,  in  state.    Still  it  appears  that  aU  hia  l^gaUtioQ 
his  history  of  Greece,  maintains  that  Lycurgus,  was  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
to  whom  is  commonly  attributed  the  formation  and  the  particular  laws  were  probably  for  the 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  that  state,  in  fact  most  part  re^nactments  of  customs  already  ex- 
introduced  no  new  principles  in  either  the  politi-  isting,  but  with  some  wholesome  restraints  or 
cal  or  social  organization  of  the  people,  but  new  provisions  intended  for  the  maintenance 
merely  brought  into  systematic  arrangement  the  of  the  largest  liberty  within  the  proper  limit  of 
usages  previously  existing,  with  some  modifica-  civil  order. — ^The  same  principle  is  again  ex- 
tions  or  additional  provisions  essential  to  the  con-  hibited  in  the  Roman  laws  of  the  12  taUes. 
servation  of  the  peculiar  form  of  nationality  al-  The  account  given  by  Livy  is,  that  commission- 
ready  existing,  and  by  a  public  enactment  with  a  ers  were  sent  into  Greece  to  examine  the  lavs 
religious  sanction  gave  permanence  to  the  entire  and  institutions  of  the  principal  states,  and  to 
system  as  digested  by  him.    The  double  lines  transcribe  the  laws  of  Solon ;  that  after  their 
of  kings,  the  gerusia  or  council  of  elders,  the  return,    another  commission   (the   deoemvirf) 
assembly  of  .the  people,  even  the  ephori,  with  was  constituted  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  tLe 
less  authority  than  they  afterward  acquired —  result  of  which  was  the  compilaUon  of  the  13 
all  these  existed  before  the  legislation  of  Lycur-  tables.    But  the  laws  of  Solon  were  certainly 
gus ;  so  also  the  distinction  between  Spartans  not  incorporated  in  the  code  of  the  decemvirs, 
and  Laconians,  and  the  still  greater  distinction  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  origind 
between  the  former  and  tlieir  serfs  the  helots,  from  the  fragments  remaining  and  the  commen- 
Usages  had  grown  up  corresponding  to  this  taries  of  Roman  writers,  was  that  code  trans- 
isolation  of  a  small  number  in  the  midst  of  a  planted  from  any  foreign  state.    Acquaintance 
numerous  subject  people,  and  it  was  for  the  car-  with  the  laws  of  other  countries  might  have 
rying  out  more  efficiently  the  design  of  these  suggested  a  systematic  form,  perhaps  have  far- 
usages  that  Lycurgus  prepared  the  code  which  nished  some  analogy  for  a  rule  in  cases  not 
thenceforth  became  the  fixed  law  of  Sparta. — In  otherwise  provided  for ;  but  the  law  of  ih»  li 
like  manner  the  Athenian  state  was  harmonized  tables  was  essentially  Roman,  and  was  nndoubt- 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  but  more  particularly  by  edly  compiled  from  preexisting  sonroes  peculiar 
his  constitution  of  political  powers.    The  ar-  to  the  Roman  people.    As  in  the  le^slation  of 
chonship,  the  aroopagus,  and  the  council  of  400  Solon,  so  in  that  of  the  decemvirs,  one  great 
were  constituent  parts  of  the  government  before  object  was  to  quiet  political  dissenaons  between 
his  revision  of  the  laws.    The  assembly  of  the  the  aristocracy  and  common  people.    It  had 
people  had  also  taken  some  part  in  public  affairs,  been  a  subject  of  complaint  by  the  people  that 
but  in  a  rude,  irregular  manner,  without  any  the  consuls,  who  had  the  whole  judioial  power, 
fixed  authority  or  prescribed  mode  of  proceed-  decided  arbitrarily — ^not  that  there  was  no  law, 
ing.    Solon  constituted  it  the  chief  legislative  but  no  sufficient  sanction  to  prevent  perversion ; 
body,  yet  with  the  restriction  that  they  were  and  the  remedy  proposed  was,  that  the  laws 
to  consider  only  what  was  proposed  by  the  should  be  made  certain,  and  that  tibie  patrician 
senate.    This  restriction  was  i^erward  evaded,  ma^trates  should  be  compelled  to  conform 
because  the  assembly  could  modify  any  propo  thereto  (quo  omneB  uti  dehermf)^  which  it  was 
aition  that  came  before  them  without  sending  supposed  would  be  accomplished  by  having  the 
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such  oomplktion  b  in  the  8th  centnry,  in  a  work  re^plationa,  political,  dvil,  and  canonical 
called  Oe$ta  Francorum.  M.  Gnizot  (Histaire  lation,  judicial  decisions,  even  moral  precept^ 
de  la  ehiliiation  en  France)  deduces  from  a  and  propositionB  or  questions  for  oonatderstioa 
critical  examination  of  all  the  manuscripts  that  Guizot  nas  arranged  the  acts  of  (^lartemagne 
the  law  is  essentially  jienaL  It  contuns  848  into  1,160  artidea.  Of  these  the  greater  prtv 
penal  articles,  and  only  65  upon  all  other  sub-  portion  belong  to  canonical  legialatioti,  indod- 
jects.  The  nature  of  the  crimes  and  punish-  ing  under  that  term  the  acts  of  eonndls  aou 
ments  which  are  specified  indicates  an  exceed-  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor  in  rektion  to 
ingly  rude  condition  of  society.  There  is  no  affairs  of  the  church.  The  next  most  eoosd^- 
generalization,  but  a  chaotic  mingling  together  able  subject  is  political  legislation,  reladng  to 
of  the  various  individual  cases  of  crime  that  administrative  offices,  courts,  and  pc^oe,  and  u 
might  occur  in  an  uncivilized  community,  with-  contained  in  293  articles.  Penal  provisnoos  sre 
out  definition,  classification,  or  any  arrangement  numerous,  but  differ  little  in  character  finom  th« 
Onepeculiarity  is  observable,  which  indeed  may  previous  penal  laws  of  the  Ripnariaas,  Loa- 
be  found  in  the  laws  of  idl  the  Germanic  nations  bards,  and  other  barbarian  nations  wlio  bad  be- 
at an  early  period,  viz. :  the  extreme  mildness  come  subjects  of  Charlemagne.  There  is  ooc 
of  punishments  as  respects  free  men,  whether  exception,  in  the  severity  with  which  he  pouisb- 
Franlis  or  Romans,  recuniary  composition,  ed  the  conquered  Saxons.  Legislation  ooncen- 
Wehrgeld  or  Wedrigeld  (prohibition  moneyX  ing  private  rights  is  comparatively  inoooslder- 
was  the  only  penalty  prescribed  by  the  Sedic  able.  Among  the  Capitularies  are  some  ado^- 
law,  and  this  oidy  as  a  substitute  for  the  right  tions  to  the  ancient  laws,  as  the  SaKc,  B^ns^ 
of  the  injured  party  to  take  personal  ven-  rian,  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  Bavarians,  fte. ; 
geanoe ;  but  if  accepted,  the  law  merely  fixed  there  are  also  extracts  from  these  laws,  wLkh 
&e  amount.  In  respect  to  slaves  it  was  differ-  were  probably  intended  for  some  paiiiciiJsr 
ent ;  they  were  subject  to  cruel  corporal  pun-  purpose.  It  is  said  that  a  revision  of  the  Salic 
Sshments,  imprisonment,  and  death.  Another  law,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  srd 
peculiarity,  which  also  belonged  to  the  laws  of  others,  was  made  by  order  of  Charlemagne  bet 
other  trib^  was  the  mode  of  proof  in  judicial  only  fragments  of  sooh  revision  appear  in 
trials.  This  was  by  the  oath  of  compurgators  the  Capitularies.  In  fact,  the  C^pitn]arie« 
or  coDJurators,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number  themselves  are  but  fragmentary,  many  of  thea 
of  the  friends  of  the  accused  who  deposed  that  being  imperfect^  and  otliers  being  Tefared  to 
he  had  not  done  what  was  imputed  to  him;  and  which  are  lost.  The  most  complete  editioB 
on  the  other  hand,  conjurators  could  be  pro^  of  the  Capitularies  was  published  by  Bslos 
duced  by  the  accuser.  There  was  no  examina-  (Paris,  1677). — ^The  laws  compiled  by  Alfred 
tion  of  witnesses  nor  discussion  of  the  facts,  but  the  Great  in  the  9th  century  have  been  eele- 
A  simple  attestation  under  oath  of  the  trudi  of  brated  as  the  supposed  origin  of  tiie  peculifln- 
the  charge  or  a  denial  thereof.  The  laws  of  the  ties  of  the  English  common  law.  Trial  by  jnrt 
Bipuarian  Franks  were  essentially  the  same  as  is  commonly  referred  to  this  monarch' as  if 
those  above  described,  with  only  the  following  first  introduced  by  him.  But  this  is  eertairv 
distinguishing  circumstances :  1,  that  there  is  ly  not  sustained  by  authentic  e^dence.  Itv&s 
more  of  precision  and  legislative  form,  and  that  a  familiar  principle  in  the  usages  of  aQ  t]» 
the  subjects  are  less  exclusively  penal;  2,  that  Germanic  nations  that  a  free  man  should  be 
the  mode  of  proof  by  ooaipcu*gators  or  conjn-  tried  only  by  his  peers.  The  number  of  12  to 
rators  is  more  distinctly  regulated ;  8,  judicial  constitute  a  jury  may  have  been  prescribed  by 
combat  is  recognized  as  a  mode  of  deciding  con-  Alfred,  and  thus  have  given  rise  to  the  idiA 
troversies.  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  in-  that  the  mode  of  trial  origini^ed  in  his  tia^ 
tended  as  a  check  upon  the  right  of  private  In  the  laws  attributed  to  him  we  find  the  ssme 
revenge.  If  the  offended  party  itisistea  upon  general  characteristics  as  in  those  of  the  Fncks 
personal  vengeance,  then  it  was  to  be  subject  and  other  Germanic  nations,  pecuniary  compo- 
to  certain  terms,  and  was  to  be  in  the  presence  sitions  for  every  species  of  crime,  proof  by  ocoh 
of  witnesses.  The  Bipuarian  laws,  it  is  supposed,  purgators,  and  the  like.  A  law  was  inde«d 
were  compiled  in  the  7th  century.  The  laws  of  enacted  by  Alfred,  making  wilful  murder  a 
the  Burgundians  are  of  an  earlier  period,  prob-  capital  offence,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  bc«o 
ably  between  the  years  468  and  534,  the  latter  enforced.  There  is  one  provision  in  these  lavs 
being  Uie  date  of  the  final  conquest  of  the  Bur*  which  may  have  originated  in  the  hmaais^ 
gundians  by  the  successors  of  Clovis.  The  chief  of  the  sovereign,  but  more  probably  in  ti« 
characteristic  of  those  laws  is  that  they  apply  to  regard  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  for  a  msa's 
Romans  and  Burgundians  alike,  and  that  civil  house  as  being  sacred,  which  feeling  has  b«eQ 
rights  and  procedure  are  more  prominent  than  transmitted  to  their  descendants,  and  exists  to 
in  the  laws  of  the  Franks,  probably  by  reason  this  day.  If  a  man  who  had  comnritted  an  ia* 
of  the  great  interfusion  of  Roman  law. — ^The  jury  should  keep  within  his  own  house,  his  ad- 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  and  several  of  his  versary  might  besiege  him  for  7  days  without 
successors,  have  been  commonly  classed  among  attacking  him ;  but  if  within  that  time  the  be- 
compilations  of  laws.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  sieged  person  should  be  willing  to  surrender 
acts  of  the  government  in  all  its  functions,  in-  himself  and  his  arms,  his  adversary  might  detain 
dading  inB^mntiona  to  magistrate^  financial  him  80  days,  but  after  that  must  restore  him 
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tion  for  unlearned  Judges,  to  teach  them  how  to  the  oomnKm  Iaw  hsre  been  ineorporBied.    Ti.^ 

proceed  in  criminal  cases."    It  did  not  snper-  most  oomj^ete  revision  of  this  kind  is  contain^O 

Sede  tiie  previoosljr  existing  laws,  bat  referred  in  the  "  Berised  Statntes"  of  the  state  of  Kew 

to  them,  sometimes  defining  what  was  obscnre,  York,  which  took  effect  in  1830.    The  code  of 

fixed  punishments  with  more  exactness,  but  prooednreofthe  same  state,  ad<^>ted  in  1 848,  and 

more  particukrly  regulated  the  form  of  criminal  revised  in  1849,  relates  to  the  dTil  practice  of 

proceedings.  Being  in  form  rather  didactic  than  the  courts,  and  has  introduced  very  importan: 

statutory,  a  large  Ucense  was  taken  by  iudges  in  changes^ 

administering  the  law  as  thus  prescribed,  and  OODEX  (Lat),  in  Boman  antiaidty,  origi- 
nncertainty  still  pre  vaUed  until  a  more  thorough  nally  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  afterwam  afyj^ied  to 
codification  was  finaUy  resorted  to.^-The  Prus-  the  wooden  tablets  smeared  with  wax  whkh 
sian  code  was  longer  in  preparation  than  the  were  used  for  writing.  At  a  later  period  it  be- 
French,  and  is  said  by  competent  judges  to  have  came  the  name  of  all  kige  mannseripts  (eodka 
attained  a  high  degree  of  practical  adaptation  to  manttaeripti),  as  the  wons  of  the  historians  and 
the  wants  of  the  people.  The  first  revision  of  poets ;  and  under  the  emperors  and  aohaequeot- 
the  Prussian  laws  was  published  by  Frederic  IL,  ly,  it  designated  ooIlectioDs  of  <»vil  and  ecd«- 
1749*^67,  and  is  known  as  the  (%(20i^e(2m6.  In  siastical  laws.  OfthelastthecMest  aodmost 
1780  a  revision  was  ordered,  which  underwent  celebrated  are  the  (hdex  TheodonanmM^  the  CV* 
much  public  discussion,  and  was  finally  publish-  dex  Juttinianus^  the  Codex  Canonum  JSMmaati- 
ed  in  1794  under  the  title  of  AUgemeines  Landr  eorum,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Pope  Innoca:: 
recht  The  penal  laws  have  been  since  repeat-  I.,  and  the  Codex  Canowum  BoGUtim  witwr- 
edly  revised.  In  1826  a  commission  was  ap-  mb,  revised  by  the  monk  Dionymua  about  5iT. 
pointed  to  prepare  a  new  penal  code,  in  pursu-  Its  principal  modem  am)lication  is  to  the  nmoii 
anoe  of  which  6  different  proiects  were  succes-  manuscripts  of  the  Sew  Testament,  as  th« 
sively  reported  and  discussed  at  various  times  eodica  Alexandrinu^  Vatieantu^  JSpkraemi^ 
during  a  period  of  25  years,  and  the  code  which  Besa  or  CantabrigeniU^  Clarom&ntamui^  41  in 
is  now  in  force  was  finally  adopted  in  1851.  all,  which  are  also  dewOTated  by  the  BooMa 
With  tiie  aid  of  the  discussion  which  was  brought  lettenvja  oodicesA,  B,  C,  I),  or  by  ccxnbinatiocs, 
to  bear  upon  its  provisions,  and  the  know-  as  P,  VP,  or  by  the  Greek  letters,  as  A,  6.— 
ledge  derived  from  the  practical  working  of  the  Oodkx  Bbscbiftub  (Lat,  a  rewritten  oodex), 
French  penal  code,  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  per-  now  usually  termed  a  palimpsest,  an  andeat 
feet  system  of  criminal  law  which  has  been  pro-  parchment  on  which  the  original  writing  h^ 
dnced  in  Europe. — ^In  Austria  a  code  was  adopt-  been  de&oed,  and  upon  which  a  difiSarent  oubs- 
ed  in  1811,  founded  in  a  great  measure  upon  position  has  been  copied, 
the  Prussian  code,  and  a  code  of  criminal  pro-  OODIGIL  (Lat.  eodiciUfii,  a  diminntiTe  fraa 
cedure  was  published  in  1852,  which  adopts  the  eodex,  volume  or  roU),  a  testamentary  dispoe- 
classification  of  offences  contained  in  the  French  tion,  made  subsequently  to  a  wilL  and  by  which 
penal  code. — ^In  the  United  States  there  has  the  will  is  confirmed,  explaineo,  or  modified, 
been  but  one  experiment  made  of  a  legislative  but  in  no  case  totally  revoked.  In  the  civil 
remodelling  of  the  entire  law.  The  state  of  and  canOn  law,  and  ancientiy  by  the  oommm 
Louisiana  was  originally  a  French  colony;  it  law  of  England,  the  distinction  between  a  TiH 
was  afterward  ceded  to  Spain,  when  the  Spanish  and  a  codicil  was,  that  m  the  former  an  execxt- 
law  was  introduced,  but  again  reverted  to  the  tor  was,  and  in  the  latter  was  not  appcHnted. 
French,  and  from  them  was  acquired  by  the  But  the  only  difference  between  them  now  coc- 
United  States.  The  complication  which  ensued  sists  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  ocMh- 
from  this  intermixture  of  the  laws  of  different  oil  must  be  executed  with  the  same  foxmaUtks 
countries,  made  a  revision  necessary,  and  a  code  and  proved  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  will  it- 
was  prepared  and  adopte^  1806-'8,  which  did  self.  By  recent  statutes  in  England  and  in  eotnt 
not  nowever  snperseae  the  ancient  laws,  ex-  of  the  United  States,  the  term  wiU  is  declared 
cept  BO  far  as  they  conflicted  with  the  code,  to  ioolude  codicil.  -  In  andent  Borne  the  codicil 
A  further  revision  was  found  necessary,  and  was  a  distinct  species  of  will,  invented  to  nut- 
in  1822  commissioners  were  appointed  for  that  igate  the  strict  requirements  of  the  law,  and  to 
purpose,  who  reported  a  complete  dvil  codei  mskefidei  eommiua.  or  trusts,  "ralid. 
which  was  adopted  in  1824,  and  supersedea  CODOGNO.  chier  town  of  the  district  of  tbd 
all  previously  existing  French,  Spanish,  and  same  name  in  tne  province  of  Lodi-Orema,  in  the 
territorial  laws.  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  one  Austrian  dependency  of  Lombardy,  aitaated  be 
of  the  commissioners,  and  who,  as  is  under- .  tween  the  Po  and  {ne  Adda,  notea  for  its  ^ 
stood,  had  the  chief  part  in  the  compilation,  manufactures,  and  for  being  the  principal  mart 
had  been  fisuniliar  with  the  common  law,  and  in  Italy  for  Parmesan  dieese ;  pop.  9,682.  The 
introduced  from  it  many  valuable  provisions,  Anstrians  were  defeated  here  in  1746  byth« 
though  the  basis  of  the  work  was  mainly  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1796  by  the  French. 
French  civil  code.  A  penal  code  and  code  OODBIN'GTON,  Ssa  EnwAmx  an  English 
of  practice  have  been  since  added.  In  several  admiraLborn  in  1770,  died  in  London,  April  28, 
other  states,  where  the  common  law  has  pre-  1851.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  in 
vailed,  revisions  of  the  statutes  have  been  re-  1798,  and  served  on  board  Lord  Howe's  flagship 
peatedly  made,  in  which  manymodifioationa  of  at  the  victory  over  the  Frendi,  June  1, 1791 
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the  French,  and  directed  the  siege  of  Hnj.  This  erease  of  memhers  the  establishment  was  r^- 

was  his  last  service,  for  he  died  soon  afterward  moved  to  Paris,  where  he  developed  the  seet  ^d^ 

of  apoplexy,  while  waiting  a  conference  with  step  of  his  system,  of  which  a  leading  feature 

the  dake  of  Marlborough  on  the  plan  of  a  new  was  the  influence  of  female  society  in  elevatiiij 

campaign.    Coehorn^s  greatest  work,  Niewwe  to  a  hi^^er  degree  of  perfection.    Diasensic'^ 

Vatingbouw^  was  published  at  Leeuwarden,  in  arising,  Oofissin  embraced  the  opportonitr  oi 

folio,  1685,  and  trandated  into  several  foreign  the  invasion  of  1814  to  break  np  the  institute, 

languages.  His  plans  are  mostly  adapted  to  the  The  remunder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  con  - 

Dutch  fortresses,  or  to  those  which  are  nmilarly  parative  obscurity,  chiefly  in  Rome.    He  pcb- 

situated  on  ground  but  a  few  feet  above  water  lished  his  views  in  a  work  entitled  Lcb  nev/ 

level.  Wherever  it  was  practicable,  he  encircled  Uores^  Pari&  1809. 

his  works  with  two  ditches,  tiie  outermost  full  of  CCEUR,  JAcguss^  a  merchant,  and  royal  tre&- 

water ;  the  inner  dry,  and  nsualhr  of  the  width  surer  of  France,  bom  at  Bourns  toward  tie 

of  about  125  feet,  serving  as  &  place  €Parme8  for  end  of  the  14th  century,  died  ^v.  25, 1456.  h 

the  besieged,  and  in  some  cases  for  detachments  the  island  of  Scio.    His  vast  oommerdal  enter- 

of  cavalry.    The  theory  of  his  system,  both  of  prise  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  VIL 

attack  and  defence,  was  the  superiority  of  a  who  in  1435  appointed  him  master  of  the  Frecch 

combined  mass  over  isolated  fire.    Profession-  mint,  and  afterward  treasurer.    Hia  ezceUest 

ally,  Coehom  was  accused  of  wasteful  expendi-  management  of  affairs  caused  the  king  to  emu- 

ture  of  life,  in  which  respect  he  contrasted  un-  ble  him,  and  to  intrust  him  with  high  fonctiocif 

favorably  with  Yauban,  who  was  sparing  of  men.  in  the  French  provinces,  and  with  diplomstir 

Personally,  he  was  blunt,  honest,  brave,  and  a  missions  in  Italy.    Gceur  contributed  200.'- 

hater  of  adulation.    He  refused  inducements  crowns  to  help  the  king  in  rescuing  Koim&Q^iT 

offered  by  several  foreign  governments.  Charles  from  the  English.    After  the  suoceaafid  end  of 

11.  of  England  knighted  him.    He  was  buried  the  war,  his  influence  became  so  great  as  to  g:^  e 

at  W\jke],  near  Sncek,  in  Friesland,  and  a  mon-  offence  to  envious  persons,  who  after  the  de^th 

nment  was  dedicated  there  to  his  memory.  of  the  king^s  mistress,  Agnes  Sorel,  charged  hiiii 

COELLO,  Claudio,  a  painter,  bom  in  Mad-  with  having  poisoned  her,  and  canaed  hira  to 

rid,  of  Portugese  parents,  died  in  1603.    He  be  arrested  (1451),  and  his  vast  property  to  le 

excelled  both  in  color  and  design,  and  was  confiscated.    Although  the  charge  was  proved 

made  painter  to  Charles  II.,  for  whom  he  eze-  to  be  groundless,  he  was  detained  in  prison  end 

cuted  many  works  in  the  Escurial.    His  chief  1455,  when  he  effected  his  escape.     Repair! r:^ 

work  is  the  altarpiece  in  the  sacristy,  represent-  to  Rome,  he  was  kindly  received  by  Pope  ykh- 

ing  the  ceremony  of  the  collocation  of  the  host,  olas  Y.,  and  was  enabled  to  gather  the  brukei 

His  works  are  numerous  in  Madrid,  Salamanca,  remains  of  his  fortune.    Pope  Caliztus  III.  ce< 

and  Sarafcossa.  lected  him  in  1456  as  captain-general  of  a  t-r. 

CCELUS  (Lat.,  Heaven),  by  the  Greeks  called  against  the  Turks.    On  this  expedition,  Ca  j: 

Uranns,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  was  the  son  was  overtaken  by  illness,  died,  and  was  buri^  i 

of  ^ther  and  Dies,  and  the  predecessor  on  the  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Scio.    I!o 

throne  of  heaven  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.    He  had  vainly  claimed  the  clemency  of  Charles  V 11. 

married  Terra,  and  was  by  her  father  of  Ocea-  in  favor  of  his  &mily.    It  was  under  Louis  XI. 

nus,  the  Cyclops,  Saturn,  and  others.    Having  only  that  his  memory  was  exculpated  from  H 

imprisoned  the  Cyclops  in  Tartarus,"  he  was  charges,  while  a  part  of  his  property  was  aft^r- 

emasculated  and  driven  from  the  throne  by  his  ward  restored  to  his  descendants, 

son  Saturn,  at  the  instigation  of  Terra.  COFFEE  (Turkish,  hahve),  the  seeds  of  tLe 

COEMPTIO,  a  form  of  marriage  among  the  phmt  cqffwt  Arabiea^  of  the  order  einck&nacf^  ; 

ancient  Romans.    Each  of  the  parties  gave  the  also  the  beverage  prepared  by  infusion  or  dt^- 

other  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  the  man  coction  of  them  in  boiling  water.    In  aonthem 

asked  the  woman  whether  she  desired  to  be*  Abyssinia  the  plant  grows  wild  in  great  prut> 

come  his  wife  and  the  mistress  of  his  family ;  sion  over  the  rocky  surface  of  the  countrr : 

to  which  she  replied  that  she  did,  and  put  to  and  there  it  has  been  in  use  from  very  remote 

him  a  corresponding  question.    A  ceremony  of  times.    It  also  grows  wild  in  Liberia.    It  is  now 

manumissioi^   also  called  coemptio,  was  per-  cultivated  in  tropical  re^^ons,  and  thrives  it 

formed  by  women  in  order  that  they  might  be  warm  situations  upon  the  slopes  of  hUls^  ar.d  in 

able  to  make  wills.  soil  not  retentive  of  the  rains  that  water  it. 

CO£SSIN,  F.  G.,  a  French  mystic,  born  at  The  plant  is  a  tree  attaining  the  height  in  g^c- 

Lisieux,  Normandy,  in  1782,  died  in  1842  or  eral  of  8  to  12  feet,  but  sometimes  even  80  fcv:. 

1843.    At  an  early  age  he  became  associated  Its  trunk  is  covered  with  a  gray-colored  bark, 

with  Clouet  in  attempting  to  found  a  model  and  its  white  flowers  grow  in  thick  clusters 

republic  in  Cayenne.    The  scheme  failed,  and  around  the  branches.    'When  cultivated,  it§  cp- 

CoSssin  returned  to  France,  and  turned  his  at-  ward  growth  is  checked  by  topping,  for  cocvt- 

tention  toward  a  religious  reformation,  founding  nience  of  gathering  the  fruit,  and  the  slendtT 

for  that  purpose  a  retreat  known  as  the  ma%9on  and  pliable  branches  then  spread  out  and  b  : «! 

grite.  at  Chaillot,  where  disciples  were  pre-  down  like  those  of  an  apple  tree.    Hie  pin::  ti 

pared  for  reception  of  the  truth  by  a  severe  are  raised  from  the  seed  m  nurseries,  and  when 

course  of  alimentary  abstinence.    With  the  in-  a  year  old  are  transplanted  and  set  out  in  rows. 
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an  open  Tessel.  The  process  may  then  be  eon*  needs  of  the  hnmsn  q^stem.  Tlus  principle, 
tinuedat  ahighertemperatiiremaTefiserclosed  called  theine  in  tea  and  eafl^ne  in  coffee,  u 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  aroma,  and  eon-  theobromine  in  doooa,  and  the  same  is  rt:<f<c- 
stantly  agitated  to  avoid  charring  the  grains  and  nized  in  the  guarana  offieinaiu  and  the  iu^ 
expelling  the  oil,  by  which  its  bitter  qaalitj  Para{ifueiuis,  which  have  long  served  ihe  abori- 
is  made  to  predominate  and  the  aromatic  is  gines  of  South  America  ihe  ^nrposea  of  tex 
lost ;  a  slight  excess  of  heat  injures  the  quality  Coffee  and  tea  are  both  used  m  temperate  n^ 
of  the  coffee.  The  process  should  be  stopped  gions;  but  in  the  colder  climes  tea  spears  :.j 
when  the  beans  are  of  a  chestnut  brown ;  they  be  generally  preferred,  and  is  frequently  ox- 
have  then  lost  about  20  per  cent  in  weight  and  dusively  employed.  In  the  West  India  i-'.- 
gained  60  per  cent,  in  bulk.  When  removed  ands,  and  throughout  all  warm  ooontries.  ay:- 
irom  the  fire,  the  vessel  should  be  kept  closed  fee  is  used  with  no  restriction  as  to  quaDtiij, 
until  cool,  that  the  aromatic  vapor  may  be  re-  and  complaints  are  rarely  made  of  injoricji 
absorbed  as  much  as  possible.  After  roasting,  effects  attending  its  use.  In  c<dder  regions  it 
it  deteriorates  by  exposure,  and  should  there-  is  often  the  case  tiiat  individuak  are  oompeL*: J 
fore  be  soon  used,  unless  kept  in  tight  vessels,  to  abandon  its  use  from  its  effect  upoa  th«  di- 
It  may  be  ii^uredby  absorbing  the  odor  of  other  gestive  organs,  causing  acidity  of  the  stonit^rh 
substances.  Even  the  raw  coffee  is  liable  to  be  and  nervous  affections,  as  headadies,  &&  Ca>ei 
damaged  from  this  cause,  and  it  is  found  objec-  are  frequent  of  persons  subject  to  beadaclvn 
tionable  to  ship  it  in  vessels  that  have  been  being  greatly  relieved  by  abandoning  the  nitf 
previously  freignted  with  sugar ;  a  few  bags  of  of  coffee. — As  a  medirane,  c<^ee  is  r«cr>ni- 
pepper  have  spoiled  a  whole  cargo  of  coffee,  mended  in  whooping  cough,  and  as  a  palli&tiv« 
Freshly  roasted  and  ground  coffee  tied  up  in  in  violent  spasmodic  diseases  attenaed  vitL 
linen  has  been  found  to  ignite  spontaneously,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  rapid  pdse,  Ac,  and 
The  same  effect  has  also  been  produced  with  m  hysterical  affections ;  also  in  chronic  disr> 
rice  and  barley  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  rhoea  and  croup.  It  has  also  been  found  t«m- 
often  occurs  to  charcoal  freshly  prepared,  as  porarily  useful  in  nervous  and  sick  headacLeD 
was  noticed  in  this  work,  vol.  iv.  p.  716,  in  not  caused  by  indigestion.  Roasted  oofi^  is  & 
consequence  of  heat  generated  by  rapid  con-  powerful  deodorizer,  destroying  very  rapidly  tie 
densation  of  gaseous  matters.  After  roasting,  most  noxious  smells.  It  is  best  appliea  by  £M 
the  coffee  is  ground  to  powder,  and  the  finer  drying  and  crushing  the  raw  beans,  and'  the-. 
this  is,  the  more  its  properties  are  imparted  roasting  the  powder  at  a  moderate  haal  to  & 
to  boUing  water.  Boiling,  however,  if  contio-  dark  brown  color,  when  it  may  be  sprinkle-l 
ned,  will  cause  a  loss  of  the  aroma,  and  in-  about  or  simply  exposed  on  a  plate  where  tLc 
crease  the  bitterness;  hence  an  infusion  obtained  effluvium  exists.  The  adulteration  of  ra&>!.i 
by  steeping  is  preferable  to  a  decoction,  but  the  coffee  is  easily  practised  by  the  introdnctiob  v! 
water  sno^d  remain  in  contact  with  the  coffee  various  vegetable  and  other  substances,  as  lay 
long  enough  to  extract  the  greater  portion  of  ticedin  the  article  Adultebation.  (See  a).-* 
its  agreeable  qualities,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Chiooby.)  The  presence  of  chicory  or  of  bcrDi 
the  use  of  the  percolating  apparatus  introduced  sugar  may  be  inferred  in  a  suspected  saiuf  .< 
by  Count  Rumford,  and  afterward  variously  by  cold  water  in  which  it  is  placed  becomii^ 
modified.  In  Asia  coffee  is  used  in  a  thick  de-  quickly  of  a  deep  brown  color,  coffee  imparting 
ooction.  Lamartine,  in  his  ^'  Travels  in  Syria  color  to  cold  water  very  slowly.  The  micro- 
and  the  East,''  states  that  in  the  ordinary  khans  scope  is  a  sure  means  of  detecting  the  presence 
copper  coffee  pots  are  kept  upon  the  charcoal  of  strange  vegetable  or  animal  substanoes,  imU 
fires  always  filled  with  thick  farinaceous  coffee,  inorganic  matters  like  Venetian  red  may  be  de- 
^  the  habitual  refreshment  and  only  want  of  tected  in  the  ashes  of  an  incinerated  sample.— 
the  Turks  and  Arabs."  In  Sumatra  the  natives  The  following  table  gives  a  rough  estimate  of  iLc 
make  use  of  the  leaf  of  the  plant  instead  of  the  world^s  production  and  consumption  of  cofic^: 
seed,  ascribing  to  it  more  of  the  bitter  and  nu-  Pbodvctiov. 
tritions  property.    It  may  also  be  cultivated  for         Jrwii ^eSamo^ 

the  leaves  where  the  production  of  seed  would         <>y*on.V.".V.'.V.V.*.V.V.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.l.'*.'  4o!ooq!ooo  - 
fSul  from  xmsuitablenesB  of  climate  or  BoiL    The         stDominso 4oioooLOoo -^ 

leaves  are  moderately  roasted  and  tiien  rubbed         venSxuda  !*f!^.^!!^::::::::^  SSSaSS  • 

to  powder  in  the  hands,  and  this  powder  is  used         Smnatra ..'.'.  .'!!!  !1 '.'.'.'.'.!'.'.!  1   ssiooo^ooo  ** 

like  tea.    The  infusion  is  said  to  resemble  in         <^  ^  ^^^^  "^e**  i^^dies,  Mo-  ^        ^  . 

taste  coffee  as  usually  prepared  and  tea  com-  ^^ 

bined.— Itis  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  same  Total Tis^ooo^ooo  -^ 

peculiar  principle  should  exist  in  three  or  more                                CoKBuupmoir. 
vegetable  productions,  which,  though  not  at  aU         oSraify****'*  ""^  ^"^^  Prorinoe..  «^«gJ.OM  '^ 
resemblingeaohotherinotherrespectSjhavebeen         France.  s'ldfawriim'iitiay/Aa .*.*.'.;.'  i8&,ooo,o(»  - 
selected  as  beverages  by  almost  all  nations,  some         9*'^^«i?4  Belgium !2'SSS*!!S  '^ 

adopting  one  of  tiiem and othera  another.  This      sl^diSlii"::::::::::::::::::::::;  miSS^SSS- 

£EKst,  pointed  out  by  Liebig,  as  also  that  this         BnwU ifi»ooQ.ooo  '^ 

principle  famishes  the  elements  of  the  bUe,  is         Other countrioe ^.   AOoe,ooo  - 

suggestive  of  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  it  to  the  toui Tis^ooMna  ^ 
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to  the  Brabant  patriots.    The  sentence  against        COGNOMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  sar- 

him  was  soon  reversed,  and  he  reentered  the  name  or  hereditary  family  name,  aa  Cicerti. 

British  navy  with  his  former  rank.    Having  re-  Bmtns.    A  second  honorary  cognomen,  as  Af- 

ceived  an  injmy  which  incapacitated  him  from  ricanns,  bestowed  in  commemoration  of  some 

active  dnty,  in  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  a  distinguished  deed,  was  more  frequently  termed 

sailor  who  fell  overboard,  he  was  placed  in  the  aguomen. 

charge  of  the  depot  at  Leith ;  thence  was  sent       GOGS  WELL,  Joseph  Gb]ckn,LLJ>.,  an  Ame- 

commissioner  to  Corsica ;  thence  to  Elba ;  sub*  rioan  scholar,  organizer  and  first  superinten* 

sequently  to  Lisbon  as  head  of  the  naval  estab-  dent  of  the  Astor  library  in  New  York  city, 

lishment  tiiere;  and  in  1798,  when  Minorca  bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  about  1790.    After  grad- 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  he  was  ap-  uating  at  Harvard  college  in  1806,  he  ma<]e 

e anted  superintendent  of  the  arsenal  at  Port  a  voyage  in  a  mercantile  vessel  to  the  E&< 

ahoD.    In  1804  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  Indies,  visitiug  also  the  shores  of  France  ai:d 

of  rear  admiral  of  the  blue ;  next  year  was  made  Italy.    On  his  return  he  began  to  study  law 

a  baronet;  in  1808  vice-admiral,  and  in  1814  with  Fisher  Ames,  and  in  1814  was  called  to 

admiral.    In  1818  he  was  elected  member  of  Cambridge  as  tutor.    In  1816  he  went  again  to 

parliament  for  Hchester,  and  retained  his  seat  Europe,  and  joined  his  friends  George  Ticknor 

till  the  dissolution  in  1826.    His  speeches  were  and  Edward  Everett  in  studies  at  GOttin^i  d 

chiefly  on  naval  affairs,  and  distinguished  for  and  other  (xerman  universities,  and  in  trayellin^ 

blunt,  sailor-like  honesty,  with  a  strong  vein  of  '  on  the  continent.    He  remained  abroad  al^^i:: 

facetiousuess.    He  always  retained  a  warm  af-  4  years,  giving  special  attention  to  the  pririci- 

fection  for  tiis  native  city,  and  visited  it  many  pies  of  instruction  and  education,  and  aireail j 

times.    In  1826  he  founded  a  school  in  Nan-  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a  great  library, 

tucket,  still  called  by  his  name.    He  owned  con-  Returning  to  Cambridge,  he  flUed  the  offices  of 

siderable  possessions  in  the  Magdalen  islands.  librarian  and  professor  of  mineralogy  and  ^e^A- 

COFFIN,  BiCHABD  or  Robbbt  8.,  an  Ameri-  ogy,  tiH  in  1828  he  united  with  Mr.  Geom- 

can  printer  and  poet,  born  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  Bancroft  in  founding  the  Bound'  Hill  scl)<  ol 

1797,  died  at  Bowley,  Mass.,  May  7, 1827.    He  at  Northampton.    The  plan  of  this  institatioc 

served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer  in  New-  had  been  suggested  by  observation  of  the  bi^^t 

buryport,  whither  his  father  had  removed,  was  English  and  German  preparatory  school^s  aLJ 

a  sailor  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  one  time  during  the  6  vears  that  Mr.  Cogswell  was  a>^>- 

a  prisoner  on  board  a  British  frigate,  and  sub-  ciate  head  of  it,  and  about  tlie  same  pen*  J 

sequently  worked  on  newspapers  in  Boston,  that  he  conducted  it  alone, it  attracted  stud<i::) 

New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  publishing  occa-  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  exerted  az 

sional  verses  in  the  poet^s  comer.    He  came  to  important  influence  in  advancing  the  standcni 

be  known,  perhaps  from  his  own  pretentious-  of  American  education.    After  leaving  Nor^- 

ness,  as  the  Boston  bard,  and  his  poems  were  ampton,  he  had  charge  of  a  similar  estal>li-L- 

coUected  in  a  volume  entitled  the  **  Oriental  ment  in  Baleigh,  N.  C.,  but  prior  to  1839  ha,*: 

Harp,  Poems  of  the  Boston  Bard."  settled  in  New  York  city,  where  he  becauv; 

COG,  a  tooth,  commonly  of  wood  or  iron,  in-  editor  of  the  "New  York  Review,"  and  w:> 

sorted  in  the  edge  or  upon  the  face  of  a  wheel,  already  interested  and  engaged  in  the  great  wor^ 

A  cogged  wheel  is  distinguished  from  a  toothed  of  his  later  vears.    During  the  latter  part  <.«: 

wheel,  by  cogs  being  made  separately  and  at-  John  Jacob  Astoria  life.  Dr.  Cogswell  was  in 

tached  to  the  wheel,  while  teeth  are  cut  or  cast  daily  intercourse  with  him,  living  at  his  ret]Ut-t 

in  the  wheel  itself.  in  his  house  as  a  friend  and  companion,  and  ar 

COGNAC,  the  capital  of  a  French  arron-  ranging  the  plans  and  selecting  the  titles  of  the 

dissement  of  the  same  name,  department  of  books  for  the  great  library  which  it  was  his  \>Kr- 

Charente,  22  m.  from  Angoul6me ;  pop.  of  the  pose  to  endow.    It  was  tlie  unnoticed  prep;ir:> 

arrondissement  in  1856,  60,104,  and  of  the  town  tory  labors  of  many  years  which  gave  to  t!t. 

7,085.    It  enjoys  a  great  celebrity  on  account  Astor  library  so  soon  after  the  realization  of  :^ 

of  the  brandy  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  endowments  its  complete  and  orderly  devcl  ;- 

All  the  brandy  of  Charente  is  sold  as  Cognac,  ment    He  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Astor  one  i.c    ; 

but  the  genuine  article  is  made  in  the  imme-  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  and  designated  by  t':e 

diate  vicinity  of  the  town;  the  best  second  trustees  as  superintendent  of  the  library,  1..- 

qualities  are  produced  at  Blanzac,  Jarnac,  Ron-  fore  the  opening  of  which  he  three  times  vi^it.  v 

iUac,  Aigre,  and  Ruffec.    An  ancient  castle,  in  the  principal  libraries  and  book  marts  of  L  .- 

which  Francis  I.  was  born,  is  now  used  for  a  rope,  collecting  the  books  for  it.   The  oharac:  r 

brandy  warehouse.  ,  of  the  collection  demonstrates  his  apppeciiit:  n 

COGNATES  (Lat.  cognatus^  kindred),  in  the  of  the  value  of  all  branches  of  knowledge,  a-i ! 

Roman  civil  law  and  in  Scotch  law,  the  collat-  his  liberal  sympathy  with  every  inteUectiu'. 

eral  heirs  by  the  mother^s  side.  pursuit;  and  to  nis  untiring  eneigy,  habit'^  i^i 

COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  that  tie  of  accuracy,  bibliographical  learning,  and  bil>I  i^ 

consanguinity  which   exists  between  persons  thecal' experience,  are  to  be  chi^y  attribute' 

descended  from  the  same  father  or  mother;  in  the  effect  given  to  the  benevolent  designs  «•: 

distinction  from  agnition,  which  includes  only  the  donor.    He  presented  to  the  Astor  libn.r> 

the  descendants  from  males.  his  own  bibliographical  collection,  which  w..V 
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ffae  towD,  at  Penini,  is  a  Hindoo  temple,  called  balance  to  weigh  it.    The  quality  of  the  meta\ 

Mail  Ghittnmbra.   It  is  roughly  coDstruotod,  but  was  also  to  be  ascertained.    All  tliese  troable^ 

covered  with  a  profusion  of  Hindoo  ornaments,  were  at  length  ended  by  the  expedient  of  shap- 

Some  time  ago  an  ancient  tumolus  near  Ooim-  ing  the  metals  into  pieces  of  oonvjenient  eiz^, 

batore  was  opened,  and  found  to  contain  Tan-  and  stamping  upon  each  its  exact  ralne.  He  wlio 

ous  weapons  and  other  articles,  such  as  were  first  did  this  was  the  inventor  of  coins ;  bntbi^ 

formerly  in  use  among  the  Romans.    The  town  toty  is  silent  respecting  his  name,  his  coontn*. 

was  twice  taken  by  the  British ;  once  in  1788,  or  the  date  of  his  invention.  Homer,  although  b« 

and  again  in  1790.  The  town  possesses  an  Eng-  speaks  of  workers  in  metals,  makes  no  mentlcm 

lish  and  native  school.    The  district  jail  is  capa-  of  coined  money.    Herodotus  says  that  the  Lj- 

ble  of  holding  275  prisoners  and  a  detachment  dians,  as  far  as  he  knew,  were  the  first  who 

of  native  infiuitry.    The  ^European  quarter  is  struck  money ;  and  although  the  oldest  speci- 

eastward  and  detached  from  the  town.  mens  of  coin  now  extant  have  nsnally  been  scp- 

GODCBBA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  posed  to  be  Grecian,  there  are  reasons  for  think- 
province  of  Beira  and  of  the  district  of  Goimbra.  ing  with  Herodotus  that  the  invention  was  A^d- 
120  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Lisbon,  in  lat.  40^  12'  atic.  Goins  were  probably  used  as  eariy  as  the 
N.  and  long.  8^26'  W.;  pop.  of  the  district  8thcenturyB.G.,  and  by  the  4th  century  moD^r 
245,000,  and  of  the  town  18,816.  It  is  situated  was  found  throughout  the  civilized  world,  everj 
on  the  river  Mondego,  in  the  midst  of  a  moun«  state  having  its  proper  coinage. — Moat  of  the 
tainous  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated  tract,  commoner  metals  have  in  turn  been  nsed  i<r 
Its  principal  pnblic  building  is  the  imiversity,  making  coins.  The  early  coins  of  Asia  Ulnar 
the  only  one  in  Portugal,  founded  at  Lisbon  m  were  of  eleotrum,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  sflver, 
1291,  and  transferred  hither  in  1808.  It  con-  in  the  proportion  of  8  of  the  former  to  1  of  the 
sists  of  18  colleges,  is  divided  into  6  faculties,  latter.  Lycurgns  banished  gold  and  salver,  and 
employs  88  professors  in  ordinary  and  22  asidst-  made  the  money  of  Sparta  of  iron,  $100  worth 
ant  professors,  has  a  library  of  over  80,000  vol-  of  which  requii^  a  cart  and  2  oxen  to  remore 
nm€«,  and  is  attended  by  1,000  to  2,000  students,  it  Gopper  formed  the  early  money  of  the  Ro- 
This  university  is  highly  endowed,  the  courses  mana;  and  when  Gissar  landed  in  Britain,  coins 
of  study  are  long,  and  the  annual  examinations  of  brass  and  iron  were  fonnd  in  use.  Tin  ws5 
are  said  to  be  severe.  Goimbra  has  also  the  coined  by  Gharles  II.,  and  James  H.  even  re- 
wealthy  Augustmian  convent  of  Santa  Gruz,  sorted  to  gun  metal  and  pewter.  At  the  pree- 
with  its  inmiense  Gothic  structure.  There  are  ent  day,  however,  the  precious  metals,  gold  and 
also  a  college  of  arts  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  a  silver,  with  copper  for  the  lowest  denominatioo. 
cathedral,  8  churches,  and  several  monasteries,  are  almost  universally  employed  as  the  materia] 
On  a  hiU  near  Goimbra  is  the  splendid  convent  of  coins.  Goins  of  platinum  are  strnok  m  Rib- 
and church  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Glara,  and  in  sia,  but  its  use  for  this  purpose  has  not  extendti: 
the  vidley  of  the  Mondego  opposite  to  it  is  the  to  other  nations.  Gold  and  silver  in  a  state  of 
Qninta  dBs  Lagrimas,  famed  in  poetry  as  the  purity  are  soft  and  ductile ;  and  coins  made  of 
scene  where  the  young  Ines  de  Gastro  was  slain  these  metals  would  suffer  loss  and  injury  to  a  dT- 
while  awaiting  ner  princely  husband.  Seven  tain  desree  by  abraraon,  if  there  were  no  means  r  f 
kings  of  Portugal  were  bom  and  4  died  here,  hsurdenmg  them.  The  addition  of  a  small  qnan- 
and  several  princes  derived  their  title  from  the  tity  of  alloy  is  found  to  produce  this  effect,  with- 
town.  Goimbra  is  said  to  be  the  Canimbriga  out  impairing  materially  the  ductility  or  beaut  j 
of  the  Romans.  It  sustained  many  sieges  in  of  the  metids.  Although  in  a  few  oonntrits 
medisBval  times,  but  it  has  been  declining  since  coins  are  issued  of  almost  absolute  purity,  such 
the  15th  century.  as  the  gold  sequins  of  Tuscany  and  the  silv^^r 

GOINS  (Fr.  onn,  a  die ;  Arabic,  hxuna^  to  florins  of  Hanover,  yet  for  the  most  part  the 

strike  or  stamp),  metallic  money ;  specie ;  pieces  coins  of  the  world  consist  not  of  pnre  gold  aixl 

of  metal,  generally  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  bear-  silver,  but  of  these  metals  alloyed  with  soroe 

ing  certain  marks  or  devices  to  indicate  their  other,  generally  copper,  in  definite  prop<»tion« 

origin  and  value,  and  designed  to  be  used  as  fixed  by  law.    The  difficulty  of  ridding  gut] 

money.     How  early  gold  and   silver  began  entirely  of  the  silver  with  which  it  is  alw&T« 

to  be  used  as  money,  history  does  not  inform  fonnd  combined  in  nature,  has  led  in  fO!ne 

us.    Nearly  2,000  years  B.  G.,  Abndiam  re-  countries  to  the  practice  of  leaving  enough  sJ'- 

tumed  from  Egypt  "very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  ver  to  serve  for  alloy.    This  is  the   case  in 

and  in  gold ;"  and  in  his  purchase  of  the  cave  Spanish  America,  as  is  indicated  by  the  pale- 

of  Machpelah,  weighed  out  the  consideration  ness  of  their  doubloons.    In  some  Enrope&s 

agreed  npon,  ^*  400  shekels  of  silver,  current  countries  the  silver  is  entirely  removed,  and 

money  with  the  merchant."    The  use  of  the  copper  introduced  for  alloy,  nving  to  the  coic^ 

metals,  however,  in  the  form  of  wedges  or  bars,  a  reddish  cast.    In  the  United  States  the  prao 

though  an  immense  improvement  upon  simple  tioe  of  the  mint  is  to  imitate  the  true  color  ot 

barter,  or  the  use  of  cattle,  grain,  and  other  gold  in  the  coinage,  by  using  an  alloy  of  abor.t 

commodities,  was  stiQ  attended  with  inconve-  A  copper  and  A  silver ;  that  is,  in  1,000  onnc«» 

niences.     At   every  transaction   the   precise  of  standard  gold  there  are  900  02.  pure  gold, 

weight  of  metal  must  be  computed ;  a  hammer  silver  10  oz.,  and  copper  90  oz. — ^The  term 

and  chisel  must  be  at  hand  to  cut  it  0%  and  a  standard,  as  applied  to  coins,  means  strictly  tb« 
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earliest  colonial  coinage  was  in  Massaohnsetts^  This  ''Wood^s  monej/MioweTer,  was  rebe- 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  general  court,  mently  r^ected  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  where 
passed  May  27,  1652,  which  established  "a  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  introdaoe  it. 
mint  bowse "  at  Boston.  The  order  required  From  1778  to  1787  the  power  of  ooinage  was 
the  coinage  of  ^^  12  pence,  6  pence,  and  8  pence  exercised  not  only  by  the  confederatioii  in  oon- 
pieces,  which  shall  be  for  forme  flatt,  and  gress,  but  also  by  several  of  tiieindividnal  states, 
stamped  on  the  one  side  with  N.  E.,  and  on  the  In  Vermont  a  mint  was  established  by  legiala- 
otiher  side  with  Xlld,  Yld.^  and  llld,,  accord-  tive  authority  in  1786,  in  the  town  of  Rupert, 
ing  to  the  value  of  each  peece.^'  These  coins  and  copper  cents  were  issued  of  the  fi^owing 
were  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  "  new  sterling  description :  Obverse,  a  sun  rising  from  bebin^l 
English  money,"  and  every  shilling  was  "to  hills,  and  ])lough  in  the  foresronnd — legend, 
weigh  8  penny  troy  weight,  and  lesser,  peeces  Vermontendum  £e8  PtibUea^  1786;  reverse,  a 
proportionably."  They  were  soon  after  m  cir-  radiated  eye  surrounded  'by  18  stars— 4egMid, 
culation ;  but  owing  to  the  excessive  plainness  Quarta  Deeima  Stella,  The  cents  of  1788  have 
of  their  finish,  they  were  found  to  be  greatly  on  the  obverse  a  head,  with  thel^^end,  AueUru 
exposed  to  "washing  and  clipping."  Toreme-  tate  Vermofitensium ;  and  on  the  revenues 
dy  this,  the  genend  court,  on  Oct  19  of  the  woman  with  the  letters  Inds.  Et  Uh.  A  few 
same  year,  ordered  a  new  die,  and  required  that  half  cents  were  also  coined  at  the  YennoLt 
"henceforth  both  shillings  and  smaller  peeces  mint.  Connecticut  foQowed  the  example  of 
shall  have  a  double  ring  on  either  side,  with  Vermont,  and  in  the  same  year,  1785,  aothoriz«d 
this  inscription,  (Massachusetts),  and  a  tree  in  the  establishment  of  a  mint  at  New  Haven,  aim) 
the  centre,  on  the  one  side,  and  New  England  copper  coins  were  issued,  weighing  6  penny- 
and  the  date  of  the  year  on  the  other  side."  In  weights,  and  having  on  the  obverse  a  head  with 
1662,  a  2  penny  piece  was  added  to  the  series,  the  words  Auetori.  Connec  :  reverse,  a  femsie 
These  coins  are  now  known  as  the  "  pine  tree  figure  holding  an  oUve  branch,  with  the  legend, 
shillings,"  &o.  The  Massachusetts  mint  existed  Inde,  Et  Lib.  1785.  This  mint  continued  in 
about  84 years;  but  all  the  coins  issued  bear  operation  8  years.  New  Jersey  anthomed 
only  the  dates  1652  and  1662,  the  same  dies  a  copper  coinage  in  1786.  The  parties  proeor* 
having  probably  done  service  throughout  the  ing  the  patent  established  two  mints,  one  at  & 
period.  In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  place  known  as  Solitude,  about  two  miles  west 
copper  coins  were  struck  in  England,  for  New  of  Morristown,  and  the  other  at  Elizabeth.  T}>e 
England  and  Carolina,  having  on  the  obverse  coins  are  thus  described :  obverse^  a  horse  s 
an  elephant,  and  on  the  reverse  respectively,  head  with  a  plough  beneath — ^legend,  JV>ts 
"God  preserve  New  England,  1694,"  and  "God  Caioreii,  1786,  &c.;  reverse,  a  shi3d— legenJ, 
preserve  Carolina  and  the  lords  proprietors,  E  Plurtbtu  Unum,  Massachusetts,  by  act  oi 
1694."  As  early  as  1662,  an  act  was  passed  by  Oct.  17,  1786,  directed  the  establishment  of  a 
the  provincial  assembly  of  Maryland  "  for  the  mint,  and  the  following  year  the  necess^arv 
setting  up  of  a  mint  within  the  province."  It  works  were  erected  on  Boston  Neck  and  si 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  mmt  was  never  Dedham.  In  1788,  cents  and  half  cents  were 
established ;  but  shillings,  sixpences,  and  four-  issued,  exhibiting  on  the  obverse  the  American 
pences  of  silver  were  made  in  England  under  eagle  with  arrows  in  the  right  talon  and  an 
the  direction  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  sent  to  the  olive  branch  in  the  left,  a  shield  on  its  hvtzA 
colony,  having  on  the  obverse  a  profile  bust  of  bearing  Uie  word  "  Cent" — ^legend,  "  MassacLu- 
Lord  Baltimore,  with  the  legend,  OcBeilius,  Dns:  setts,  1788 ;"  reverse,  an  Indian  holding  a  K>w 
Terra  :  Maria  :  &a;  reverse,  an  escutcheon  and  arrow — legend,  "Commonwealth**  and  a 
with  family  arms,  value  of  the  piece,  and  the  star. — As  early  as  January,  1782,  a  plan  for  an 
legend, .  6VMato  .*  et  :  MuUiplicamini,  There  American  coinage  was  submitted  to  congress 
were  also  copper  halfpennies  with  the  same  by  Robert  Morris,  the  head  of  the  finance  deparv 
obverse,  and  having  on  the  reverse  the  legend,  ment,  the  authorship  of  which  is,  however, 
Denarium  :  Terrc^Maria,  and  in  the  centre  2  claimed  for  Gouvemeur  Morris.  In  Feb.  fu.- 
flags  on  a  ducal  coronet.  New  Hampshire  leg-  lowing,  congress  approved  the  establisbment  of 
islated  for  a  copper  coinage  in  1766 ;  but,  as  in  a  mint^  but  no  further  action  was  taken  till  ItSo, 
the  case  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  notiiing  when  congress  adopted  the  plan  of  a  nationrJ 
more  was  done.  In  the  reign  of  George  L,  an  coinage  presented  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  in 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  into  general  1786  decided  upon  the  following  names  and  char- 
circulation  in  the  colonies  coins  made  of  Bath  acters  of  the  coins :  An  ea^e,  to  contain  246  j^/.-^ 
metal  or  pinchbeck,  having  on  the  obverse  the  grs.  of  fine  gold,  value  $10,  and  half  eagle  in  pro- 
head  of  George  I.  and  the  legend,  Oeorgius  J).  G,  portion,  both  to  be  stamped  with  the  American 
Mag,  Bri.  et  Eih,  Bex;  and  on  the  reverse  a  eagle;  a  dollar,  to  contain  875^^7  fS^^  ^  ^^^ 
large  double  rose  with  the  legend,  Roea  Ameri-  silver ;  a  half  dollar,  double  dime,  and  dime,  in 
tana,  Utile  Dulci,  1722  and  1728.  in  the  last  the  proportion.  The  copper  coins  were  a  cent  and  halt 
rose  being  crowned.  These  coins  were  made  cent.  In  Oct.  1786,congres8  framed  an  ordinance 
by  William  Wood,  under  a  royal  patent  "for  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint;  but  notbii.^ 
coining  small  money  for  the  English  plantations,  further  was  done  until  1787,  when  the  board  ot 
in  nursuance  of  which  he  had  we  conscience  to  treasury,  by  authority  of  congress,  contracted 
make  18  shillings  out  of  a  pound  of  brass."  with  IDr.  James  Jarvis  for  800  tons  of  oopper 
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Gnotur  Conn. 


M 

'■^MS 

Mdp 

..P«W 

▼«faw 

ia 

IieptoB 

§,   d,   art. 

0  ooft/„. 

0   0  !»>/«• 
0    OIVm 

»  or/,, 
0  liV. 

0    18V, 
0    6OV3 

0  78 

1  88 
8    70 
8   88 

^  09.IM66 

Chalcu 

IS , ,• .,..; 

T 

•  00.896 

14 

SS 

8 

DichftleiM.. 

•  0Oj65A 

4 

9 

Hemiobolom. 

0  tLMft 

M 

8 

4 

8 

4 
8 
18 
84 
48 
60 

Oboliu.  -■ 

0  02.61 

8 

4 

6 

18 

84 

80 

lis 

16 

8 

OlObnlnni.         _ ..    .      . 

0  OSlSS 

8 

8 

6 

12 

15 

824 

88 

16 

TetTolMlnm  . 

t  ia44 

u 

8 

Drachma 

886 

48 

84 

0  l&.fi6 

a<>bina 

878 

96 

48 

8 

Dldr 

0  sua 

1844 

198 

96 

6 

7* 

4 
6 

8 
2* 

Totradrachina 

0  6S.61 

1^   Pentadnicbinn 

1680 

840 

190 

•  TBjn 

Of  these,  the  draehma.  didraohma,  ^kc^  were  of  silver,  the 
teat  for  the  most  part  of  brass.  The  drachma  is  here,  with 
Bioe#  aathora,  sappeeed  equal  to  the  dettarias;  thouffh  there 
if  reaeon  to  belioTe  that  the  draohmftwas  somewhut  neaTier. 


Tablk  01^  Gold  akd  Biltkb  Conn  or  Dzmxzsnr  Cors- 


The  Gredan  gold  coin  was  the  stater  an- 
reos,  weighing  2  Attic  drachmas,  or  half  of 
the  stater  ar^ntiM,  and  exchanging  osn- 
ally  for  85  Attic  drachmas  of  silyer 

But  according  to  oar  proportion  of  gold  to 
silver,  It  was  worth 

There  were  likewise  the  stater  Cyzlcenus, 
exchanglnir  for  28  Attic  drachmas,  or  .... 

The  stater  Philippicos  and  stater  Alexan- 
drinos  were  of  the  same  value. 

The  stater  Darieus,  according  to  Joiephiu» 
was  worth  60  Attic  drachmas 

The  stater  CroBsins  was  of  the  same  value. 

BoMAK  Coma. 


£  9.  d. 


0  16  11 
109 

0  18  1 


112  8i 


$  eta. 


8  915 
6  06 
4  88i{ 


7  88 


Compiled  from  the  <*Bfannal  of  Coins  and  BalHon,  br  £rl- 
feldt  and  Dn  Boia,  Aasarer*  of  tha  Mint  of  tho  UD:t<.j 
States.^— N.  B.  The  gold  values  «re  oompntcd  accor^.r^ 
to  the  value  of  tJ.  8.  coins  ($18  60.4  per  ox.  staDd&nl) ;  th-* 
silver  values  according  to  the  preeeat  (De&  1896)  mUst 
price  for  silver  ($1  21  per  oa.  standard). 


Temnclus 


2 


10 
20 


Sembell* 


LlbellaAa 


10 


2i 


Sestertius 

QuiiwriM, 
VictortoUia 


,  or  ) 
Uia  f 


40     20    10   4  2  Denarius ....    0    78 


YalM  ia 

7.    U.S. 


«.   c2.    org, 
0    OO'^Viooo 

0  0  !"/!•• 

0  O8V10 

0  1  8V4 

0  8  8Vs 


$        Ct9. 

0  00.8916 

0  Oa783 

0  01.666 

0  08.91 

0  07.88 

0  15.66 


ArgmUins  X^ublio. 
G.  Doubloon  of  La  Plata. 
8.  Dollar  of  Arg.  Bep. . . . 
Autiria, 

G.  Ducat 

Ducat  Kremnitz  (Hun 

„6arr) 

Sovereign 

B.  Bix  dollar 

Bcndo  (Lombardy)..., 

Florin , 

Twenty  kroutzers 

Lira  (Lombardy) 

SadetK 

G.  Five  gulden , 

S.  Crown , 

Gulden  or  fbrin , 

Sawiria. 

G.  Ducat , 

B.  Crown , 

Florin , 


The  Roman  gold  coin,  or  aureus,  weighed 
generally  double  the  denarius;  its  value, 

of  gold  to  silver 


Octs. 


according  to  the] 

mentioned  by  Pllny,  was ". 1    4  8|  5  89.6 

According  to  the  proportion  that  now  obtains 
amongus 1    09    6  06 

According  to  the  decuple  proportion  men- 
tioned by  Livy  and  Jul!  us  Pollux 0  12  11  8  18 J 

According  to  the  proportion  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  by  which  the  aureus  exchanged 
for  25  denarii,  its  value  was 0  16  If  8  91.6 

An  EDfflish  writer  says  of  these  tables  of  ancient 
coins,  that  thej  "  are  constmcted  on  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  consular  denarii  weighed  by  Greaves 
were  of  the  same  pnrity  as  English  standard  sil- 
ver, and  that  no  subsequent  diminution  was  made 
either  in  their  weight  or  fineness.  The  conclu- 
sions derived  from  such  data,  though  differing  in 
degree,  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  which 
we  should  arrive  at,  if,  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  pound  sterling  during  the  last  100  years,  we 
took  for  granted  that  it  contained  a  pound  weight 
of  standard  silver,  as  in  tlie  period  fhun  the  con- 
quest to  the  reign  of  Edward  V^ 


Belgiufm, 

O.  Twenty  francs 

8.  Five  fhuic^. 

Franc 

BoUxda, 

G.  Doubloon 

8.  Dollar '. 

HalfdoUar 

SraaiL 

G.  6,400  tela  (i  Joe) 

B.  l,200reis 

400  rels 

B.  86grote 

Britain. 

G.  Guinea 

Bovereign 

B.   Half  crown 

Bhilling 

BrwumoiiA, 

G.  Ten  thaler 

B.  Thaler 

CMU. 

G.  Donbloon 

B.  Dollar 

(  Venezuela. 
Cohmbia,\  New  Granada. 

( Ecuador, 
G.  Donbloon  (Popayan)  . . 
da        (Bogota).... 

i  do.   (Qnito) 


182S-'82 

1883 

1889 
1889 
1S40 
1889 
1S40 
1840 
1889 

1S19-*2S 
188l-'84 
1887-^ 

1832 

1S26-'82 

1889 

1889 
lS88-'85 

1885 

1927-'«6 

issT-irr 

1880 

18Sfr.*88 

1887 
1887 

1840 

1818 
lS8S-*89 
1886 
]S88-'40 

lSSl-*88 
1888 

1885 
181T-'89 


1887 
1686 


W'ghl,  ;Fiiie»e«.I 
SrahM.)  1M0l]k».t 


Talw. 


418.0 
412.0 

63.7 


T 


68.7 
174Ji 

4mz 

401.£ 

21&:: 

103.1 
67.f 

62. 

456.0 
164.0 

88.5 
465^0 
168.& 

99.5 

8S5.5 

77.0 

416L5 
416.5 

20&0 

221.5 

4140 

isao 

1815 

128.8 

128.8 

21&0 

87.0 

206.0 
843.0 


417.0 
4140 


4T6.5 
4188 
M8.0i 


815 
915 

9S3 

•S6 

901 
634 
902 
8:U 
&S2 
900 

900 
^77 
900 

875 
900 


6  rlLS 

14  66  0 

1  05  5 

2  27  5 


897 

8T9 

902 
670 

916 
891 
886 

986 

9124 
9154 
989 
926 

894 
750 

671 
907 


2 

6 
1 
1 


2<  1 

77  1 

n 
01 

15 
16 


858 

8«0 
644 


2  C>4  S 

1  12  > 

41  3 

2  27  4 

1  n  5 
41  i 

3  SS5 

96  ^ 
1»  8 

IS  5$  0 

1  •>*  2 

S!^  0 

S  72  7 

1  OS  4 

84  S 

870 

60S9 

4  S41 

SS  5 

7  SS  8 
7i  0 

15  e^  0 

1  05  0 


15  89  0 

15  61  7 

1  7596 
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Taxim  of  Oolp  ass  8I1.TKB  Contfc— gbiiWiiMftl 


Tabu  o?  OotD  Am  BnTXt  Coi!m.«-€bMlf aim^. 


8.    Dollar  (Colombia) 

do.     (Bogote  mint).. 

<;.  FredeiiedW 

S.    KifTsbank  daler 

Specie  dAler 

i:ru4uior.   (See  Colombia.) 

A  j;  >tpt, 

<r.  Bedldlfk  (100  phstfee). 

5.  Kcai  (90  pUBtiM) 

O.  Twenty  flrmaca 

8.    Fivelnmea 

Franc 

F'rtinA:/ori  (on  the  Main). 
8.    Gulden 

(f.  Twentj  dnehmas 

6.  Drachma 

Oui'ina  (DemeraimX 

h.    Guilder 

Jlambur^, 

G.   Ducat 

B.    Mark  etUTOAt 

Jfanover. 

G.  Ten  thaler 

do.  

8.    Florin 

Thaler 

//<!UM(«  OomA 

G.  Five  thaler 

B.    Thaler 

Jf^94€'  DarmdadL 

b.    Gulden 

Two  thaler 

G.  Mohor  (KLeo.) 

b.    Rupee 

G.  Ten  thaler 

8     Florin 

G.  Doubloons (aTerage)... 
a.    Dollar  rM*>),average. . . 

do.     (Z^X    do. 

da      (G*),    do.     ... 

do.      (G*),    da      ... 

do.     (av'ge  of  mints) 

G.  Forty  lira 

bo  ve  reign 

8.    Scudo 

Lira 

XapUA. 

G.  Onzia  (8daeats) 

8.    Scudo , 

3'(i««auw    (Same  aa  Bara- 
rla.) 

yetherlandM. 

G.  Ducat 

Ten  guilders 

B.   Three  gulldera 

Guilder 

Ktw  Granada     (See  Co- 
lombia.) 

8.    Rt^daler 

G.  Tumaan 

8.   9ahlb-Koimn 

G.  Doabloeas  riJma) 

do.         (Cozco) .... 

B.   Dollar  (Lima) 

do.      (Coxoo) 

Portugal. 

G.  Halfjoe 

Crown 

8.   Cruzado 

Crown  (1,000  reis) 

Pruwia. 

G.  Double  Frederle  d'or.. 

K    Thaler 

G.  Ten  seodi 

B.  Seado 


1818-^ 
Id85-'a6 

18ia-'39 
ISIS-'OO 
1887-W 


1888 
1688 

1840-*41 
1881-*88 


1888 

1B88 

18Sd-«l| 

1838 

1886 


ISSd-'SO 

1888 
1S39 
1888 

1815-n7 
188^*87 

isss-'Sd 

1838 

1885 
1834 

1S81 
1888-^40 


trwBs.  lOOOtka. 


18M-'41 
1S34-'41 
1S8»-'41 
lS88-*40 
18a4-'41 

1805-U4 
1889 
1889 
1888 

1813 
1881-*38 


1888-*89 

1816-*89 
1816-^83 
181^-*88 


1<)39 
1889 

132^*83 
1S87 
1S41 
1S85 

1BS9-'84 

1888 
1888 
1838 

1881 

1883-'81 

1886 
l:f35 


868.0 
417.0 

109.0 
828.5 
446w0 


18S.9 
480.0 

99.5 

885.0 
76.5 

164.0 

89.0 

6a& 

119.5 

68.5 
141.5 

904.7 
905.0 

904.0 
SS0.0 

101.5 
841.5 

1610 
674.0 

180.0 
180.0 

904.5 
908.5 

416.5 
416.8 
418.6 
415.6 
416l4 
415.7 

199.0 
\14Ji 

401.5 
67.0 

5S.0 
4250 


68L7 
108.5 

49S.0 
166lO 


88.7 
88.0 

416u5 
416.5 
415.0 
906.0 

991.0 
148.0 
996.0 
456.0 

2OA.0 
84&0 

415.0 


780 
910 

895 

877 

8n 


874 
886 

900 
899 

900 

900 

900 

909 

819 

980 
750 

890 

895 
996 
996 

894 
748 

900 
900 

917 

917 

896 
988 

866 
909 
896 
893 
879 
897 

899 

901 
909 
900 

995 

880 


981 
899 

896 
886 


965 
968 

867 
866 
899 
6&0 

909 

919 
908 
919 

90S 
750 

900 

900 


74  9 

1  069 

8  98S 

54  7 

1  098 


4976 

1  006 

8  85T 
969 
19  9 

41  % 

8450 

17  9 

18  6 


85 
99 


846 
909 
56  8 
789 


8908 
716 

418 
1446 

7  10  0 
469 

7881 
069 

15  68  4 


059 
06  8 
045 
095 
044 

70  5 

n  1 

01  5 
16  8 

486 
988 


9969 

4007 

1909 

401 


1  091 


8989 
998 

15  55  1 

15  58  4 

1045 

87  8 

8669 

5  818 

57  5 

116  6 

7  97  9 
790 

10  86  9 
1  046 

G.  HY  imperial  (5  ftmbles) 
8.  Boable 

Ten  xloty 

Thirty  copecks 

Sardinia. 

G.  Twen^  lire 

8.  Five  lire 

Saaony. 

G.  Double  Angnstd^or 

Daeat 

8.  Thaler 

Bpedea-thaler 

Spain, 

G.  PUtole  (^  doablooD). . . 

5.  DoUar 

Pistareen 

Sweden. 

G.  Dacat 

8.   BpeciesHlaler 

SwUBerland. 

G.  Pistole 

8.  Tenbataen 

Tripoli. 

8.  Gbersh  (100  paras)..... 

UtehUk (ISO  paras).... 
Tunie. 

8.   Piastre 

Turkey. 

G.  Tlrmilik  (90  piastres). . 

8.  Ghenh  or  piastre 

Tiuteany. 

G.  Bnspone 

Sequin 

6.  Leopoldone 

Florin 

United  Statee. 

G.  Doable  eagle since 

Eagle before 

do '. sLnoe 

&  Dollar 

Half  dollar since 

irfir<em5er^. 

G.  Dncat 

8.   Crown 

Gulden 


1889 
1687-^ 
1835 
1888 

1831-'86 
1631-^ 

1887 
1880 
1889 
1828-'86 

1818-'22 
1808-'21 
1885-'87 

1389 
1B80-*8S 

ISOO 
1828 

1882 
1585 

1888-'89 

1S40 
1681-^ 

1894-'84 
1884-*84 
1880-^84 
1836-'2S 

1849 
1834 
1884 
1853 
1858 

1818 

1818-^ 

1S24 


W>hs 
fraiaa. 


Fia«a«M 
lOOOtk*. 


100.5 

820.0 

486.0 

94.0 

99.5 
885.0 

805.0 

58.7 

844.0 

488.0 

104.0 

414.0 

90.5 

540 
085.0 

116.0 
112.0 

158.0 
227.0 

176.0 

94.5 
44.0 

161.0 

08.5 

422.0 

1055 

516.0 
270.0 

9sao 

412.5 
192.0 

68.0 
454.0 
195.0 


917 
875 
871 
879 

898 
908 

900 

979 
750 
884 

S79 
900 
610 

9T5 
751 

897 
900 

244 
245 


ValM. 


689 

920 

vw 
999 

925 
925 

900 

9161 

900 

900 

900 

990 

875 
750 


I 


•  cu.n. 
8969 
75  4 

1  13  5 
280 

8848 
979 

7949 

2  864 
729 

1  008 

8904 

1  04  6 

905 

9261 
1  10  4 

4481 

289 

10  4 
15  9 

188 

87T 
097 

6995 

9801 

1  098 

27  8 

20  000 

10  65  8 

10  00  0 

1  040 

500 

9286 
1  II  9 
41  0 


—The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Hon.  J.  B.  Snowden,  director  of  the  mint,  exhibits  the  ag- 
gregate coinage  of  the  United  States  from  the  eatabUahmeat 
of  the  mint  in  1798  to  Jane  80, 1856: 


FwinL 

6old€0iu««. 

biU«r 
eobuf*. 

Co|i|Mr 
eotjuii*. 

Cotlr« 
coinaga. 

iintoisiT. 

95,610,957  50 

»8,9*«,W5  75 

^i^9^v^  9f> 

•14,19C,S93  SS 

1818  to  I8.1T . 

\1JiCnMi  M) 

4«,5«4,<)97  15 

416,574  SO 

58,669.853  9S 

ISM  to  1841. 

4»,SM,45i  y> 

»i,.'J31,71»  Ot 

S49.6T6  63 

t?,3:5.K9  IS 

INS.... 

S,715,61<  V 

9,040,050  00 

44,157  99 

6,ST9,T»0  4» 

IS49..,. 

»,(H)T,1«1   50 

i,114.t»S0  00 

41,984  3^ 

11,164,(;95  8S 

ISiO.... 

SI  .911,138  50 

1,S«<,100  00 

44,467  5ft 

S3,893.3<«  OO 

18SI.... 

S9,6IMM  50 

n4vJ»7  ». 

99.i>Z5  43 

63.4H8,5»4  »S 

1852.... 

»«,»«46,ir»  50 

•99,410  UO 

50.630  94 

51,'«9«,29S  44 

1U3.... 

S5.913.MS  94 

tfinAU  0.. 

S7,ii59  78 

•4,3iS5J'  « 

18M.... 

54,094,615  47 

8,ei9.4:o  00 

4A«3S  35 

««»,■:  5C,52S  89 

18&5.... 

52,795,457  90 

1,501.945  Oc 

1«,030  79 

8«,»IVS*i  99 

ISM.... 

»«,:M.'f,3«5  S5 

ft,19«.6T0  17 

97,106  7^ 

64,667,149  SS 

18S7,6  mos.. 

f5,l*3,»»S  »S 

1601 .644  4S 

63.510  46 

f6,«48,'?9S  60 

ISSI-^... 

59^9,000  99 

8,9SMB7  11 

984,000  00 

41,357 ,0«S  OS 

Total. . . 

tSS4,\5n.7m  m 

«nS,t«l,507  30 

«1. 996,813  55 

««51,fi3»,  89  78 

For  a  description  of  the  process  of  coinage,  see 
the  article  Mint.  For  further  infonnation  on 
ancient  coins,  see  KtiHisMATios. 

COIR,  a  kind  of  yarn  made  from  the  fibrons 
husks  of  cocoannts,  and  formed  into  ropes, 
coarse  sfdls,  and  mats.  Abont  2,500,000  lbs.  are 
annually  exported  from  Ceylon,  and  the  mats 
are  largely  manufactured  in  the  English  prisons. 

COIT,  Jonathan,  a  benevolent  citizen  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  died  there  in  Dec.  1856. 
He  bequeathed  $80,000  to  8  churches  in  New 
London,  to  be  equally  divided  among  them,  for 
the  support  of  their  ministers;  $10,000  to  the 
poor  in  the  alno-honse,  and  $2,600  to  the  sea- 
men's friend  society. 
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00  JITTEFEC,  or  OojirrKFBQnB,  ft  town  of  San  en  of  European  Bail ways^  (New  York,  185S\  it 
Salvador,  Central  America,  15  m.  S.  of  the  city  is  stated  that  in  England,  Fnnce^  and  Belgium, 
and  capital  of  San  Salvador ;  pop.  16,000.  The  this  nse  of  coke  is  diminishing,  and  raw  bitn- 
latter  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  minons  coal  is  taking  its  place.  The  anth(»«  cit« 
April  16,  1854,  the  seat  of  government  was  nmnerons  esperiments  made  upon  English  rail- 
transferred  to  Oojatepec,  and  remained  there  ways,  the  results  of  which  have  led  to  this 
nntil  Jane  28,  1858,  when  it  returned  to  San  change. — ^The  high  estimation  in  which  it  has 
Salvador,  that  cit^  having  meantime  been  rebuilt,  been  held,  and  its  unquestioned  better  adapta- 

COKAINE,    Sib  Astont,  an  En^ish  poet  tion  to  many  metallnrgic  operations  by  reason 

bom  at  Elvaston,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1608,  diea  of  its  more  concentrated  form,  have  oansed  e»- 

at  Derby  in  1684.    He  was  educated  at  both  pecial  attention  to  be  directed  in  Europe  to  the 

universities,  and  in  1632  set  out  on  a  tour  best  methods  of  preparing  it.    In  Fftmoe  it  is 

through  France  and  Italy,  of  which  he  gave  estimated  that  its  cost  to  tiie  rulroads  is  from! 

some  account  in  a  poem  addressed  to  his  son.  to  i  of  all  the  running  expenses,  and  hence  great 

Being  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  royalist,  he  suf-  ptdns  are  taken  to  procure  it  of  the  beat  qu^ty ; 

fered  hoth  for  his  loyalty  and  his  faith  during  some  of  the  roads  even  preferring  to  obtain'it 

the  civil  war.    He  published  plays  and  other  from  England,  rather  than  use  the  cheaper  bat 

poems,  which  are  now  rare  and  valuable  only  as  inferior  qualities  made  from  the  coals  of  France 

curiositiea.  He  was  intimate  with  Doone,  Suck-  and  Belgium.    The  cause  of  the  superiority  of 

ling,  Randolph,  Drayton,  Massinger,  and  Sandys,  the  English  coke  is  attributed  to  the  coal  be<^ 

COKE,  the  solid  product  left  behind,  when  of  Engumd  containing  but  few  seams  of  slate 
the  volatile  matters  are  expelled  by  distillation  interstratified  with  Uie  coal ;  so  that  this  is  ob- 
from  bituminous  coal.  It  is  obtained  from  tained  clear  of  the  imparities  wbi<^  in  the 
the  retorts  of  gas  works  after  the  gases  have  French  and  Belgian  coals  add  largely  to  the 
been  separated ;  and  it  is  made  upon  a  large  proportion  of  ash,  and  render  it  neoesaary  to 
scale  at  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  for  the  pur-  subject  the  coal  to  processes  of  washing  and 
pose  in  part  of  saving  the  fine  refuse  coal  by  sorting  before  coking.  Two  methods  of  ookiag 
converting  it  into  a  valuable  fuel,  and  in  part  are  in  use :  one  in  ovens  constructed  for  the 
of  converting  the  lump  coal  into  a  form  better  purpose,  and  the  other  in  large  open  heaps  upon 
adapted  for  metallnrgic  operations  and  for  the  the  ground.  The  ovens  are  bnUt  of  fire  brick 
nse  of  locomotives,  to  which  the  sweDing  of  or  stone,  of  various  sizes,  and  frequently  ar- 
bitominoos  coal,  its  flame  and  smoke,  might  be  ranged  several  together  in  one  stack,  in  which 
prejudicial.  Until  recently,  it  has  been  the  case  dimensions  of  12  feet  square  and  10  feet 
opinion  of  some  engineers  that  the  calorific  high  are  found  most  convenient.  They  are 
qualities  of  bituminous  coal  exist  undiminished  arched  over  at  the  top,  a  hole  being  left  }br  the 
in  the  coke,  notwithstanding  that  the  gases  ob-  exit  of  the  gases,  and  another  for  &e  introdcc- 
tained  in  the  process  of  making  the  coke  possess  tion  of  the  coal,  closed  by  an  iron  door  in  front, 
also  a  considerable  heating  power.  Mr.  Josiab  About  two  tons  of  coal  are  introduced  throui^h 
Parker  states,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  latter,  filling  the  oven  to  the  springing  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,'^  that  he  has  the  arch,  and  leaving  room  above  for  the  casl 
"  found  that  75  pounds  of  coke,  produced  from  to  swell.  The  charge  is  ignited  by  the  heat  left 
100  pounds  of  coal,  evaporated  as  much  water  in  the  walls  by  the  process  just  previously  com- 
as 100  pounds  of  the  self-same  coal.'^  He  also  pleted.  Air  is  allowed  to  enter  in  proper  qa&n> 
cites  the  experience  of  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt  in  his  tity  at  the  lower  door,  and  the  gases  escape  at 
glass  furnaces,  which  were  especially  well  the  top.  In  24  hours  the  air  holes  below  are 
adapted  for  showing  the  relative  calorific  value  closed,  and  for  12  hoars  more  the  gases  pass  out 
of  coke  and  coal,  provision  being  made  in  at  the  top.  Theupper  hole  is  tben  closed  with  a 
them  for  the  full  combustion  of  the  volatile  slab  of  stone  or  iron  and  covered  with  sand,  and 
products  of  the  coal.  Still  common  gas  coke  left  for  12  hours  more  to  partially  cool  down  the 
was  found  to  exceed  the  coal  in  heating  power  charge.  After  this  the  door  below  is  opened, 
by  25  per  cent.  The  experience  of  M.  de  Pam-  the  coke  taken  out  quickly,  quenched  with  wa- 
hour  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Pellatt.  He  ter,  and  carried  off  in  iron  wheelbarrows.  Where 
found  that  one  pound  of  coke  would  evaporate  it  is  an  object  to  save  the  coal  tar,  the  ovens  are 
7.12  pounds  of  water  already  raised  to  the  tern-  provided  with  a  flue  at  the  top,  through  which 
peratore  of  212°.  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  treatise  on  the  volatile  products  are  conducted  into  a  recep- 
railroads,  states  that  he  evaporated  from  one  tade  in  which  the  liquid  matters  are  condensed, 
pound  of  coal  only  5.12  pounds  of  water  under  The  product  of  bituminous  coal  in  coke,  gas,  and 
the  same  circumstances.  Such  opinions  being  tar^  varies  with  its  quality.  As  it  approaches 
entertained  of  its  caloriflc  qualities,  and  the  fuel  anthracite  in  quality,  the  yield  of  coke  is  large 
moreover  being  more  agreeable  by  reason  of  its  and  of  gas  small,  while  the  reverse  ia  the  case 
freedom  from  smoke,  it  came  to  be  senerally  with  the  fat  or  highly  bituminous  coals.  From 
introduced  upon  the  railways  of  England  and  50  to  75  per  cent  is  the  general  range  of  the 
the  continent  and  has  been  used  to  the  exclu-  yield  of  coke.  Some  bituminous  coals^  how- 
sion  of  other  fuel.  But  in  the  work  of  Messrs.  ever,  have  not  the  property  of  melting  and 
Zerah  Colbum  and  A.  L.  Holley,  entitled  "Per-  caking,  and  though  good  in  other  respects,  are 
manent  Way  and  Coal-Burning  Locomotive  BoU-  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  coke.  Tet  it 
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of  the  forms  of  writs  and  proceedings  in  .conrt&  £80,000.  His  marnage  wit 
and  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  general  place  (1582)  not  long  after  he  had  been  caBed 
jorispradence  in  the  Inner  Temple.  His  habit  to  the  bar,  and  she  had  borne  him  10  children. 
of  study  at  that  time  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Thoafiji  from  his  diary  it  woold  appear  that  he 
Gampbellt  "Every  morning  he  rose  at  8,  light-  held  her  in  great  respect,  yet  he  shortly  after 
ing  his  own  fire.  He  read  Bracton,  Littleton^  became  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Lady  Hattoa.  a 
the  year  books,  and  the  folio  abridgments  of  young  widow  of  some  20  years  of  age,  grand- 
the  law,  taU  the  courts  met  at  8.  He  then  went  daughter  of  the  lord  treasurer  Burlei^  to  whidi 
by  water  to  Westminster,  and  heard  cases  ar-  he  was  moved  probably  by  two  consideratioDs: 
gued  till  12,  when  pleas  ceased  for  dinner,  one,  the  lady^s  great  wealth;  the  other,  rival- 
After  a  short  repast  in  the  Inner  Temple  hall,  ship  to  Bacon,  who  was  also  a  suitor,  but  was 
he  attended  readings  or  lectures,  and  then  re*  unacceptable  to  the  Cecils,  although,  nearly  re- 
sumed his  private  studies  till  6,  or  supper  time,  lated  to  them  by  blood.  Coke,  on  the  otiier 
This  meal  being  ended,  the  moots  took  place,  hand,  was  favored  by  them  on  accoant  of  hii 
when  dif&cult  questions  of  law  were  proposed  great  wealtli  and  high  position,  and  perhaps 

and  discussed Finally,  he  snut  him-  also  from  jealousy  of  Baoon«    Through  the  ia- 

self  up  in  his  chamber,  and  worked  at  his  oom?  fluence  of  the  &mily,  as  we  may  presnme,  he 

monplace  book,  in  which  he  inserted  under  was  accepted,  and  the  marriage  took  place  ya=x 

proper  heada  all  the  legal  information  he  had  4  months  after  the  death  of  hu  first  wife.    Bet 

collected  during  the  day.     When  9  o'dook  all  the  parties  were  involved  in  diffi(»l^  by  the 

struck  he  retired  to  bed."    This  practice  of  re-  obstinate  refusal  of  the  lady  to  be  married  in 

tiring  at  9  o^dock  he  kept  up  in  after  life,  as  public,  probably  owing  to  a  secret  aversion  to 

well  as  the  habit  of  early  rising.    He  always  a  matdi  so  unsuitable  to  her  years,  the  auor- 

gave  a  much  larger  part  of  his  time  to  the  law  ney-general  being  then  near  50  years  of  age. 

tiian  is  allotted  to  it  in  his  celebrated  metrical  The  ceremony  was  therefore  performed  priTa:e- 

apophthegm:  ly,  contrary  to  a  canon  of  the  church,  and  a 

8ex  hoTM  Bonmo.  totidem  dM  iegn»iu  aqoU;  prosecution  was  instituted  in  the  eodesiastical 

Quatuor  orabiB,  dos  epaiisqae  daaa:  courts against  all  Concerned,  indudiuK  the  ladT*5 

Quod8aperwtuitro8acri«l«rgir6Cam«nl8.  i^^^^^,  who  had  now  become  Lord  Burieigk 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  a  year  before  the  ex-  It  was  eventually  compromised  upon  the  hum- 
piration  of  the  time  prescribed  for  legal  studies  ble  submission  of  Mr.  Attorney,  and  a  dlspensa- 
(at  that  time  7  years),  in  1578,  being  then  tion  granted  by  the  archbishop,  excnsing  the 
of  the  age  of  27  years,  and  was  soon  after  ap-  misconduct  of  .^e  defendants  on  the  ground  of 
pointed  reader  (lecturer)  of  Lyon^s  Inn  (an  inn  their  "ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  law.^^  The 
of  chancery),  which  office  he  held  8  years,  and  marriage  was  unproductive  of  hiqiplness ;  the 
so  distinguished  himself  by  his  lectures  that  he  lady  refused  to  take  the  name  of  Coke,  and 
came  into  much  repute  for  l^zal  learning,  and  lived  but  little  with  him,  tliough  within  a  je&r 
his  advice  was  eagerly  sought  by  clients.  With-  after  the  union  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
in  that  time  he  rose  to  the  very  highest  rank  in  who  was  afterward  the  subject  of  much  do- 
theprofessionby  his  argument  in  Shelley ^8  case,  mestic  discord. — ^In  1600  Coke  published  the 
the  most  celebrated  case  relating  to  real  estate  1st  of  the  11  parts  of  his  reports.  The  other 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  reports,  parts  were  published  in  the  following  reigix. 
He  was  thenceforth  employed  in  most  of  the  The  preface  is  characteristic  of  the  autlior. 
important  cases  in  Westminster,  was  successive-  He  proposes  no  diminution  of  the  student  s 
ly  elected  recorder  of  Coventry,  then  of  Nor-  labor  by  any  facility  which  his  reports  are 
wich,  and  lastly  of  London,  and  was  appointed  to  furnish.  ^^  My  advice  to  the  reader,^'  he 
reader  (law  professor)  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  says,  "  is  that  in  reading  of  these  or  any  new  re- 
1592  he  waS)  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Bur-  ports,  he  neglect  not  in  any  case  the  reading  of 
leigh,  who  had  for  some  time  known  his  great  the  old  books  of  years  reported  in  former  ages, 
le^  ability,  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  for  assuredly  out  of  the  old  fields  must  ^rinc 
the  following  year  he  was  returned  to  parlia-  and  grow  the  new  com.^'  In  his  subsequent 
ment  as  the  representative  of  his  native  conn-  works  he  often  reiterates  the  same  advice,  lie 
ty  of  Norfolk,  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  did  not  encourage  the  use  of  abridgments,  ex- 
house.  In  1694,  the  office  of  attorney-gene**  cept  for  reference  to  the  original  cases,  bet 
ral  becoming  vacant^  Coke  calculated  upon  insists  upon  the  study  of  the  cases  them- 
sucoeeduig  to  it  in  regular  course,  but  was  un-  selves.  The  trial  of  the  earls  of  Essex  and 
expectedly  met  by  a  formidable  daimant,  Fran-  Southampton  for  high  treason,  which  occur- 
cis  Bacon,  backed  by  the  influence  of  the  earl  red  in  tlie  same  year,  brought  out  harsh  trails 
of  Essex.  The  queen,  with  much  good  sense,  in  the  character  of  Coke,  which  it  is  pain- 
resisted  the  solicitation  of  her  favorite,  and  ap-  fnl  to  dwell  upon.  His  statement  of  facts  in 
pointed  Coke ;  but  it  was  the  commencement  opening  the  case  was  exaggerated,  and  his  man- 
of  bitter  and  uncompromising  hostility  between  ner  abusive  in  the  highest  degree  :  and  this 
the  rivals,  which,  with  alternating  success,  was  was  continued  throughout  the  trial,  so  as  to 
ultimately  disastrous  to  both.  Four  years  after  shock  the  public  mind,  although  accustomed  to 
(1598)  Coke  lost  his  wife,  a  lady  of  an  andent  great  harshness  in  criminal  trials.  It  is  to  be 
family  who  had  brought  him  a  fortune  of  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  accused  was 
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dren  yagabonds,*  &c/'  The  trial  of  Gamett,  the  jadges  having  heen  aammoned,  Go^e  jostifAd 
snperior  of  the  Jesnits,  who  was  implicated  in  the  proceeding,  and  oonclnded  with  saving' ; 
the  same  plot,  called  forth  still  greater  effort  on  ^*  We  do  hope  that  whereas  the  judges  have 
the  part  of  Coke  to  show  his  zeal  for  the  king  been  more  often  called  before  yonr  lordships 
and  severity  to  the  prisoner.  He  said'  in  his  than  in  former  times  thej  hare  been  (which  is 
speech  that  the  prisoner  "  was  a  corrector  of  the  much  observed  and  gives  much  emboldening  to 
common  law  print,  with  Mr.  Tottle  the  printer,  the  vulgar),  after  this  day  we  shall  not  be  so 
and  now  he  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  law."  Then  often  upon  such  complaints  hereafter  called  he- 
referring  to  his  being  a  superior  of  tlie  order  of  fore  you."  (See  12  Coke,  60.)  In  like  m&noer, 
Jesuits,  he  said :  '*  He  is  indeed  superior  to  all  when  the  question  came  up  as  to  the  hi\':'i 
his  predecessors  in  devilish  treason — a  doctor  prerogative  to  impose  penalties  and  others  be 
*of  six  D^s— 2>issimulation,  i>eposing  of  prin-  alter  laws  by  proclamation,  and  the  opinions  of 
ces,  i>isposiDg  of  kingdoms,  Daunting  and  i>e-  the  judges  were  demanded  by  the  kug  for  the 
terring  of  subjects,  and  i>estruction."  And  he  purpose  of  enforcing  the  power  claimed,  Gke 
concluded  with :  Qui  cum  Jesu  itiSy  nan  itis  cum  resisted,  and  finally  got  the  rest  of  the  jadge?  to 
Jemitis. — ^In  1606,  Coke  was  appointed  chief  concur  in  an  answer  that  a  proclamation  was  do 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  being  succeeded  by  law.  (12  Bep.  74.)  The  effect  of  this  bold  op- 
Hobart  as  attorney-general,  and  Bacon  was  ap-  position  to  arbitrary  power  can  hardlj  be  over- 
pointed  solicitor-general.  From  the  time  he  estimated.  It  at  least  checked  ahnsea,  and  it 
entered  upon  this  office  he  exhibited  an  integ-  led  to  investigation  as  to  the  limit  imposed  Ij 
rity  and  independence  in  striking  contrast  with  law.  Although  Ooke  had  but  little  turn  for  ^> 
his  former  violation  of  private  rights  in  his  zeal  stract  reasoning  about  natural  rights,  he  was  in- 
to servo  the  crown.  Indeed,  the  difference  is  so  flexible  in  maintaining  such  rights  as  had  I'etn 
great  that  we  hardly  recognize  Ooke  the  chief  recognized  by  law. — In  1618  Coke  was  reroovtri 
justice  as  the  same  person  with  Ooke  the  attor-  from  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  comn  on 
ney-general.  Thus  he  granted  writs  of  prohi-  pleas,  which  he  had  filled  7  years,  to  the  chief 
bition  to  restrain  the  court  of  high  commission  jnsticeship  of  the  king's  bench.  The  chan::^ 
(a  tribunal  established  by  Elizabeth)  from  is-  was  intended  partly  as  a  penalty  for  his  recu5:ii't 
suing  process  for  the  arrest  of  parties  com-  conduct  in  the  matters  before  referred  to,  bat 
plained  against,  which  practice,  recently  intro-  chiefly  to  favor  the  advancement  of  Bacon,  vLo 
duced  in  place  of  citation.  Coke  maintained  to  wished  the  place  of  attorney-general,  and  Ho- 
be  contrary  to  Magna  Charta.  (See  Langdale's  bart,  who  then  held  the  office,  was  willing  to  ex- 
case,  12  Bep.  50 ;  Ohaner's  case,  id,  82.)  So  he  change  for  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  comiKtn 
resisted  the  pretension  of  King  James  to  the  pleas,  but  not  of  the  king's  bench.  The  rtiuc- 
right  of  sitting  in  person  to  hear  causes,  which  tance  of  Ooke  to  leave  the  common  pleas  maj  U 
was  a  device  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  get-  explained  by  tire  fact  that  far  the  larger  part  o: 
ting  rid  of  prohibition  and  appeal.  The  judges  the  civil  business  of  the  kingdoiu  was  transack  l 
being  summoned  before  the  council  for  their  in  that  court.  It  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
opinion  upon  this  proposition.  Coke  answered  cases  relating  to  real  property,  as  it  stUl  ha? ; 
that  by  the  law  of  England,  the  king  in  his  own  and  also  of  all  personal  pleas  between  privLte 
person  cannot  adjudge  any  case,  either  criminal,  parties,  with  certain  exceptions,  vix.,  actions  fcr 
as  treason,  felony,  &c.,  or  betwixt  party  and  iiyuries  alleged  to  have  been  committed  xi  d 
party  ;  for  which  he  cited  the  Magna  Charta  and  armiB^  or  actions  founded  upon  fraud,  con>|  b- 
other  statutes,  which  secure  to  all  persons  the  cy,  or  other  criminal  conduct,  both  of  whi  ii 
right  to  have  justice  in  the  courts  (quod  justi-  classes  belonged  to  the  king^s  bench ;  and  th:.: 
tiam  hdbeant  et  recipiant  in  curia  domini  regis);  court  also  took  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  (ex^'<?j^^' 
and  he  also  urged  against  it,  that  if  the  king  real  actions)  in  which  the  defendant  was  an  <n:- 
should  give  wrong  judgment  there  would  be  no  cer  of  the  court,  or  was  in  the  custody  of  to 
remedy.  James  said  that  he  thought  the  English  marshal  or  prison  keeper  for  a  breach  of  tL^ 
law  was  founded  in  reason,  and  why  should  peace.  This  latter  class  was  at  that  time  inot:; 
not  the  king  have  reason  as  well  as  the  judges  ?  siderable,  but  by  a  fiction  which  was  introduuj 
To  which  Coke  answered,  that  causes  were  not  into  the  pleadings,  viz.,  the  supposed  arrest  <•: 
decided  by  natural  reason,  but  by  the  artificial  the  defendant  for  a  trespass,  the  court  of  kji:* 
reason  and  judgment  of  the  law,  which  law  is  an  bench  acquired  jurisdiction  of  all  persona,  ai- 
art  which  requires  long  study  and  experience ;  tions,  and  the  litigation  in  the  common  pi^-'^ 
and  that  it  was  the  measure  by  which  to  try  the  became  comparativelv  less  important.  Cv*e 
causes  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  by  which  called  the  common  pleas  the  lock  and  key  '^i 
his  miyesty  was  protected.  The  king  took  the  common  law ;  and  it  has  been  nnivm^jJ ; 
umbrage  at  being  supposed  to  be  under  the  law,  conceded  that  no  other  man  ever  presided  in  th  it 
but  Coke  said  it  was  written  by  Bracton :  Jiex  court  so  eminently  fitted  for  the  place  bv  tte 
non  debet  ease  sub  homines  sed  sub  Deo  et  lege,  extent  of  his  learning  and  the  peculiar  kt  ' 
Prohibitions  were  also  issued  from  the  common  habit  of  his  mind.  It  appears  from  a  letter  ii^ 
pleas  to  check  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Bacon  to  the  king,  that  it  was  designed  to  I'l^- 
lord  president  of  Wales,  and  of  the  lord  presi-  Coke  upon  his  good  behavior,  and  to  pr^P'^l^' 
dent  of  the  North.  Complaint  having  been  the  way  for  his  final  dismissal  from  office  it  ^^^ 
made  to  the  king  of  these  prohibitions,  and  the  should  fail  to  become  conformable  to  the  ne^> 
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duty  to  inform  jonr  majesty  that  onr  oath  is  in  tion  he  was  again  cited  before  the  privy  conndl 
these  express  words:  Uhat  in  case  any  letter  to  answer  as  to  revision  of  errors  in  his  reports, 
come  to  ns  contrary  to  law,  we  do  nothing  when  he  made  a  specification,  showing  thit 
therefore  but  certify  your  majesty  thereof,  and  there  were  not  more  errors  in  iiis  11  boob  of 
go  forth  to  do  the  law  notwithstanding  the  report^  containing  500  cases,  than  could  be 
same.*    We  have  advisedly  considered  the  said  found  m  a  few  cases  in  Plowden.    The  ▼hole 
letter  of  Mr.  Attorney,  and  with  one  consent  do  charge  was  indeed  frivolous ;  but  a  tupendm 
hold  the  same  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  such  nevertheless  issued,  removing  him  from  bis 
as  we  could  not  yield  to  the  same  by  oath.'*    A  office,  and   Montague  was  appointed  in  hu 
sharp  response  followed  from  the  king,  ordering  place.    A  contemporary  writer  said  that  ^ih& 
the  judges  to  proceed  no  further  till  his  cominff  common  speech  was  that  4  ^'s  had  oTerthrown 
in  town.    He  then  called  them  before  him,  and  the  chief  Justice,  viz. :  i^ride^  prohibition,  ^ 
commented  severely  upon  their  course  of  pro-  munire,  and  ^prerogative.**     It  was  notorioos 
oeedingand  the  form  of  their  letter ;  upon  which  at  the  time  that  the  new  Judge,  before  he  took 
the  judges  kneeled  and  craved  pardon.    But  his  place,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  writta 
Ooke,  though  he  expressed  sorrow  for  any  error  agreement  to  dispose  of  the  disputed  derbijip 
of  form.  stUl  persisted  in  defending  the  substan-  for  the  benefit  of  Buckingham. — Not  Ions  after 
tial  rignt  of  what  he  had  done.    Affer  some  his  disgrace  a  strange  occurrence  took  plice- 
idtercation  between  the  chief  justice  and  the  one  of  the  perplexing  anomalies  of  his  life. 
attorney-general,  the  question  was  put  to  the  This  was  the  offer  of  his  daughter  in  msm^ 
several  Judges,  ^^  whether,  if  at  any  time,  in  a  to  Sir  John  Yilliers,  elder  brother  of  Backing' 
case  depending  before  them,  his  majesty  con-  ham.    The  young  lady  was  only  14  jean  k 
ceived  it  to  concern  him  either  in  power  or  age,  but  was  a  rich  heiress,  as  the  estate  of  her 
profit,  and  thereupon  required  to  consult  with  mother,  Ladv  Hatton,  was  entailed  upon  her, 
them,  and  that  they  should  stay  proceedings  in  and  she  also  nad  an  expectancy  from  her  father's 
the  mean  time,  they  ought  not  to  stay  accord-  immense  wealth.    The  match  had  been  soaght 
ingly  ?*'   All  the  judges,  except  Ooke,  answered  by  Yilliers,  who  was  poor,  and  had  been  rejec'^ 
in  the  affirmative ;  but  he  replied  that  ^'  when  ed  by  Coke  while  chief  justice.    But  he  deter- 
the  case  should  be,  he  would  do  that  which  mined  on  availing  himself  of  it  now  for  the 
should  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do.**   The  king  him-  purpose  of  recovering  from  his  disgrace  and 
self  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  noble  humbling  his  enemy.    The  latter  consideration 
bearing  of  the  chief  Justice,  for,  after  a  general  was,  perhaps,  the  prominent  one ;  and  anj  oce 
admonition,  they  were  all  dismissed,  and  the  who  has  read  the  taunting  letter  which  Bacoo 
court  was  permitted  to  proceed  in  the  cause  of  wrote  to  him  under  pretence  of  consolation  and 
the  bishop,  which  was  finally  decided  against  advice,  can  imagine  how  the  haughty  spirit  of 
him. — ^The  active  measures  taken  by  Ooke  for  the  chief  justice  must  have  been  chafed.  Bet 
the  conviction  of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Thomas  the  lady  Hatton,  who  was  not  on  good  teres 
Overbury,  and  the  proof  which  was  elicited  with  her  husband,  and  had  not  been  consulted, 
thereby  of  the  complicity  of  the  favorite  Somer-  refiised  consent,  and  carried  off  her  danghtei  at 
set  and  Lady  Essex,  together  with  some  mys-  night  to  a  place  of  concealment    Coke,  h&wz 
terious  hints  concerning  transactions  in  which  ascertained  where  they  had  fled,  pnrsned  with 
the  king  himself,  as  was  rumored,  was  in  some  an  armed  force  of  his  retainers,  broke  open  the 
degree  implicated,  gave  further  offence  to  James,  house,  and  took  his  daughter  away.  The  mother 
and  he  probably  intended  the  removal  of  Ooke  appealed  to  the  privy  council.    Bacon  (who  hid 
upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity.    This  in-  been  appointed  lord  keeper)  warmly  supported 
tention  was  no  doubt  precipitated  by  the  enmity  her.  and  proceedings  were  instituted  (probably 
of  the  new  favorite  Yilliers,  who  had  been  at  nis  instance)  in  the  star  chamber  agaicit 
thwarted  by  the  chief  Justice  in  a  corrupt  at-  Ooke.    The  king,  however,  who  was  then  is 
tempt  at  the  disposition  of  a  lucrative  clerkship  Scotland,  sharply  reproved  the  lord  keeper,  and 
in  the  king's  bench.  The  removal  was,  however,  on  his  return  the  parties  were  so  far  reconciled 
put  upon  very  different  grounds.    Among  the  that  the  marriage  took  place.    Ooke  was  rector- 
charges  which  he  was  required  to  answer  before  ed  to  his  place  in  the  privy  council,  but  recei^^J 
the  council  were :  1,  the  alleged  concealment  no  other  appointment^  except  temporahlv  u 
of  a  bond  belonging  to  the  crown ;  2,  his  mis-  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasnrj  ^^ 
conduct  in  the  dispute  with  the  chancellor  re-  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  was  vacant.    Bacor* 
specting  injunctions ;  8,  his  disrespectful  con-  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  recovered  a  p^'- 
duct  to  the  king  in  the  matter  of  the  commen-  understanding  with  the  king,  was  shortly  at^' 
dams.    A  few  days  afterward  he  was  again  made  lord  chancellor,  and  attained  the  pinnacle 
called  before  the  council,  when  sentence  was  of  renown  by  the  publication  of  the  ITwum  Or- 
pronounced  that  he   be  suspended  from  the  ganum,    A  copy  of  that  work  was  presenw 
council  and  from  his  ludicial  functions  till  the  to  Ooke  by  the  author.    Ooke  expressed  his 
king's  pleasure  should  oe  further  known,  and  in  bitter  personal  feeling,  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
the  mean  time  that  he  should  revise  his  books  his  contempt  of  philosophical  studies,  br  ^t' 
of  reports,  wherein  it  was  alleged  that  "  many  ing  this  distich  on  the  title-page,  which  N>^ 
extravagant  and  exorbitant  opinions  were  set  a  cut  of  a  ship  sailiug  through  the  pillar  ^^* 
down  for  good  law."    After  the  summer  vaca-  Hercules: 
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framed  the  famons  Petition  of  Right.    It  enn-  ishing  of  your  poor  oonntry.'*    Yet  it  is  related 

merated  the  prominent  grievances  of  the  nation  of  Coke  that  when  he  was  dismiased  from  tba 

from  the  abuse  of  prerogative — ^imprisonment  oflSoe  of  chief  Justice,  he  had  the  generoehy  to 

without  spedfication  of  cause,  levying  forced  nve  to  his  servants  who  chose  to  oontiniiewith 

taxes,  billeting  soldiers  at  free  quarters,  the  ap«  him  all  they  would  have  made  had  he  remuned 

pointment  of  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  in  office.    As  to  his  wit  on  the  bencb,  tboofrh 

offenders  by  martial  law — and  declared  them  all  it  might  be  inferred  from  Bacon's  letter  that  be 

to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  often  jested  at  the  expense  of  his  own  ^itj, 

realm.    This  was  carried  through  the  house  in  yet  a  solitary  joke  is  all  that  is  reported  bj  bis 

spite  of  all  the  subterfuges  of  the  king,  and  biographers,  viz.:  that  when  Dr.  GowelFs'^Is- 

finally  passed  by  the  lords  after  a  fruitless  at-  terpreter  "  was  on  some  occanon  quoted,  Goke 

tempt  to  nullify  the  bill  by  a  clause  which  was  contemptuously  referred  to  the  leaned  ciTiliin 

rejected  by  the  commons ;  and  after  a  treaoher-  as  Dr.  Uow-heel.    But  he  must  have  had  s  cs- 

ous  attempt  by  the  king  to  cheat  the  house  by  pacity  for  better  things,  judging  from  bis  spopb- 

an  evasive  form  of  assent^  he  was  finally  com-  thegm  respecting  eocleraasticd  patrooagef  M 

Eelled  to  approve  the  bill,  and  it  became  a  law.  **  livings  ought  to  pass  by  live^  and  seisin,  lod 

a  every  step  of  this  arduous  contest^  Ooke,  now  not  by  bargain  and  sale.*'    It  should  be  re* 

in  his  77th  year,  rendered  important  service  by  marked  that  Ooke  exemplified  lus  role  in  tbe 

his  sagacity  and  firmness.    It  was  his  last  ap-  use  of  the  large  patronage  which  he  possesed. 

pearance  in  public ;  though  he  survived  6  years,  We  have  the  following  aocount  of  his  ^mn  la 

he  lived  in  retirement.    During  this  time  he  Doyd's  ^^  Worthies  " :  ^*  The  jewel  of  his  mind 

prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  commentary  on  was  put  into  a  fair  case,  a  beautifiil  bodj  vitb 

Littleton,  and  wrote   the  second,  third,  and  comely  countenance— a  case  which  he  did  wipe 

fourth  Institutes.    He  resided  at  Stoke  Pogis,  and  keep  dean,  delighting  in  good  clothes  veil 

in  the  same  county  with  Hampden.    In  1684,  worn ;  being  wont  to  say  &at  the  outwazdneit- 

when  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  his  house  was  ness  of  our  bodies  might  be  a  monitor  of  poritf 

searched  by  order  of  the  king  for  seditious  to  our  souls."    It  is  said  that,  except  a  elicit 

papers,  and  all  his  manuscripts  were  carried  attack  of  gout,  he  was  never  sick  tJlltheageof»). 

off.    He  died  2  days  afterward,  in  the  88d  COE^E;  Thoma&  D.D.,LL.D.,  oneofthefint 

year  of  his  age. — Of  the  demeanor  of  Coke  at  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churdi,  bom 

the  bar  and  upon  the  bench  we  have  some  hints  at  Brecon  in  South  Wales,  Sept  9, 1747,  died 

in  a  letter  of  Bacon  written  to  him  shortly  after  at  sea,  May  2,  1814.    The  only  child  of  )^ 

his  dismissal  from  the  king's  bench ;  but  couf  parentis,  he  was  early  placed  in  a  gnmrtse 

siderable  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  ill-will  school  in  Brecon,  where  he  remained  until  be 

that  had  long  existed  between  them :  "  As  in  was  16  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  Ox- 

your  pleadings  you  were  wont  to  insult  over  ford,  and  the  succeeding  year  entered  e  g^ 

misery  and  to  inveigh  bitterly  at  the  persona"  tleman  commoner  at  Jesus  college  m  that  t&v 

(accused),  "  which  bred  you  many  enemies,  the  versity.  On  returning  to  Brecon,  he  was  chos^ 

effects  of  which  now  appear,  so  you  are  still  common  coxmcilman,  and  at  the  age  of  S5 

wont  to  be  careless  in  this  point — ^to  praise  or  mayor ;  but  pursuing  his  studies  meanwhit. 

disgrace  upon  slight  grounds,  and  that  some-  he  took  out  his  degree  of  D.O.L.,  June  17,  ITII 

times  untruly,  so  that  your  reproofs  or  com-  Soon  after  this  he  entered  the  ministiy  of  the 

mendations  are  for  the  most  part  neglected  and  established  churdi,  and  obtained  a  coney  tf 

contemned,  when  the  censure  of  a  Judge,  com-  South  Petherton.  His  preaching,  however,  was 

ing  slow  but  sure,  should  be  as  a  brand  to  the  tiiought  too  evangeliciu,  and  he  was  fioAlljcx- 

guilty  and  a  crown  to  the  virtuous.    Ton  will  dud^  from  the  pulpit    Sympathiziog  stroog- 

jest  at  any  man  in  public  without  respect  to  ly  with  the  Methodists,  he  sought  an  }^}^\ 

the  person's  dignity  or  your  own.    This  dis-  with  Wesley,  which  resulted  in  his  joiniDgjJj* 

graceth  your  gravity  more  than  it  can  advance  society  and  being  appointed  to  London,  vb^ 

tiie  opinion  of  your  wit"    In  the  same  letter  his  zeal  and  talents  as  a  preacher  soon  htcm^ 

Ooke  is  reproacnfuUy  charged  with  a  greed  of  him  into  favorable  notice.    He  rendered  T&Ifl^ 

wealth  and  want  of  generosity  to  the  poor,  able  assistance  to  Wesley  in  procuring  what  J^ 

^  Having  the  living  of  a  thousand"  (means  of  called  the  deed  of  declaration,  whid^  nroTio^ 

supporting  a  thousand),  "you  relieve  few  or  for  the  settlement  of  the  Methodist  chapels i^ 

none.   The  hand  that  has  tiucen  so  much,  can  it  the  connection,  and  restricted  the  confereaoeto 

^ve  BO  littie?    Herein  you  show  no  bowels  of  100  of  the  preachers  and  their  snoceasors  ft? 

compassion,  as  if  you  thought  all  too  littie  for  ever.    So  rapidly  did  he  rise  in  public  etiDJi- 

yourself,  or  that  God  had  given  you  all  you  tion,  and  so  fbUy  had  he  gained  the  confideDW 

have,  if  you  think  wealth  to  be  his  gift,  ....  of  Wesley,  that  he  was  appointed  iw«a^*°??: 

only  to  the  end  you  should  still  gather  more  and  the  Irish  conference  in  1782.    The  Ainen<^ 

never  be  satisfied,  but  try  how  much  you  could  revolution  having  resulted  in  dissaving  not  (»^ 

gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the  great  and  gen-  the  political  but  the  ecclesiastical  relatioD  k- 

eral  audit  day.    We  desire  you  to  amend  this,  tween  England  and  the  colonies,  Wesl^^^^ 

and  let  your  poor  tenants  of  Norfolk  find  some  apart  Dr.  Ooke  by  ordination  as  bisbop»  ^^ 

comfort,  where  nothing  is  spent  toward  their  Methodist  church  in  America,  and  P7^\^^ 

relief,  bat  all  brought  up  hither  to  tiie  impover-  authority  to  ordain  Francis  Asbory  to  the  o^ 
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of  Mfisnlipatam,  presidenoy  of  Hadraa,  6  m.  E.  Pnudan  town,  in  theproTinoeof  PomcawDUi,  & 

from  Ellore,  in  lat  16®  40'  K.  and  long.  81®  trict  of  Kdslin,  on  the  Penante,  near  its  month 

20'  E.,  formed  from  the  waters  of  the  Wejairoo,  in  the  Baltic ;  pop.  10,000.    It  poaaeaMS  a  har- 

Tnmnlairoo,  and  Boodamair  rivers ;  area  abont  bor  called  Mnnde,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  aa 

160  sq.  m.    Measures  have  been  recently  taken  ancient  dncal  castle,  now  naed  for  a  <diaritaUe 

for  its  drainage,  bj  which  the  bed  would  be  institution,  several  churches,  hospiCak,  fiutorics, 

mode  available  as  arable  land  for  supporting  a  salt  works,  distilleries,  extensive  ealmon  and 

population  of  about  7,000.  lamprey  fisheries,  and  considerable  expovt  trad& 

OOLAPOOB,  or  EoLiJPOO^  a  r^jahshio  of  Colberg  is  memorable  for  the  sieges  it  SBStaised 

the  Deccan,  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor,  ^om«  in  1760  and  1806. 

bay  presidency,  British  India,  bounded  W.  by  COLBEBT,  JxAirBAFTiBninuffmusdeBcigB- 
the  Ghauts,  E.  and  S.  by  Belgaum,  N.  and  N.  day,  a  French  statesman,  bom  at  Rh^ms,  Aq^ 
£.  by  Sattara ;  area,  8,445  sq.  m. ;  pop.  including  29, 1619,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  6, 16SB.     The  son 
dependencies,  about  500,000,  mostly  Bigpoots  of  a  merchant,  he  obtained  employment  as  a 
and  Bamooses.  The  latter  are  a  predatory,  war-  derk  in  an  Italian  banking  house  at  IParia,  at  the 
like  tribe,  resembling  the  Bheels,  to  whom,  how-  recommendation  of  Mazarin,  who  soon  afterward 
ever,  they  are  superior  in  intelligence.   The  peo-  intrusted  him  with  the  management  of  his  private 
pie  of  certain  maritime  towns  formerly  subject  afhirs.    On  his  deathbed  the  cardinal  said  to 
to  the  rajah  were  much  addicted  to  piracy,  and  Louis  XIV. :  ^'  Sire,  I  am  indebted  to  yoo  for  aL 
in  1765  the  Bombay  government  undertook  to  that  I  possess ;  but  I  think  I  am  requiting  tH 
check  them  by  sending  an  expedition  against  Col-  your  majesty's  fiivors  by  ^ving  yon  Collin.** 
apoor.  The  fort  ofMalwan  was  captured,  and  some  At  once  admitted  to  the  king's  ocmfidence,  he  be> 
satisfaction  was  obtained,  but  the  evil  was  not  en-  gan  by  exposing  the  maladministration  of  Fon- 
tirely  suppressed  until  1812.    The  country  was  quet,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1662  aa  general 
itfterward  repeatedly  occupied  by  British  troops,  comptroller.    Colbert's  Administration  became 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  checking  domestic  a  blessing  to  France.    Order  was  restored  in  the 
misrule.    In  1842  the  government  was  confided  finances,  the  revenue  increased,  and  tlie  kind's 
to  an  agent  of  the  British,  against  whom  a  gen-  treasury  was  now  enabled  to  furnish  the  mesoi 
eral  rebellion  was  aroused  in  1844.    The  rising  for  foreign  wars  as  well  as  for  internal  improve- 
was  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  con^  ments.    The  public  debt  was  greatly  reduced, 
trol  of  the  state  was  thenceforth  exercised  di-  and  the  manufacturing  interest,  long  ne^ected, 
rectly  by  the  company  in  the  name  of  the  ralah.  was  revived.    Several  large  manufiictories  were 
— CoLAPOOB,  the  capital  of  the  above  rajahship,  established  at  the  expense  of  the  goyemmeot, 
is  situated  in  a  secluded  valley,  little  visited  by  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that  <^  the 
Europeans,  185  m.  S.  E.  of  Bombay,  and  180  Gobelins.    Land  taxes  were  lessened  and  more 
m.  S.  of  Poonah ;  lat.  16°  42'  N.,  loug.  74""  18'  justly  assessed ;  the  excise  upon  salt  was  re 
£.    It  is  fortified,  though  with  little  strength,  dnoed ;  highways  and  roads  were  kept  in  good 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  British  oc-  repair,  and  new  ones  established ;    the  At- 
cupation,  when  it  surrendered  without  resist-  lantio  was  united  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
ance,  was  excessively  crowded  and  dirty.    It  canal  of  Languedoo,  and  water  commnnicaUons 
has  since  been  much  improved.    The  fint  de-  were  extended  through  nearly  all    parts  of 
cided  outbreak  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  dur-  France.    Appointed  minister  of  the  navr  in 
log  the  rebellion  of  1857,  occurred  here,  Aug.  1668,  this  department  soon  diowed  siaps  or  re- 
1,  when  the  27th  regiment  native  infantry  mur-  turning  activity.    The  French  fleet,  which  con- 
dered  8  of  their  officers.    The  others  escaped  msted  of  but  60  shipeK  numbered  in  a  few  yean 
through  the  loyalty  of  a  native  lieutenant,  198  men-of-war.     With  the  same  liberality  he 
whose  wife  also  saved  the  lives  of  the  European  encouraged  literature,  science,  and  art^     He 
ladies  at  the  station  at  the  expense  of  her  own.  founded  the  acad^ie  dea  intcriptiont  et  helkt 
The  mutineers,afterplundering  the  treasury  and  lettre$,  the  academy  of  science,  and  the  acad- 
then  resting  for  the  night,  marched  off  toward  emy  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting: 
the  coast,  and  were  gradually  nearly  idl  destroy-  while  at  Bomo  he  retetablished  the  Freodi 
ed  by  different  detachments.    The  remainder  school  of  painting.    He  founded  the  ob6erva>. 
of  the  re^ment  was  disbanded.  tory  and  the  jardtn  dsi  phmtet;  increased  the 

COLAB,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  native  royal  libraiy  and  the  collection  of  ootns  sad 
state  of  Mysore,  40  m.  N.  E.  from  Bansalore,  medals;  bestowed  pensions  and  enconragements 
in  lat.  18°  8'  N.  and  long.  78^  10'  E.  It  is  sur-  on  the  most  eminent  artists  and  scholars  of  the 
rounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  deep  ditch,  and  de-  day  ;  enriched  Paris  with  the  garden  of  the 
fended  by  a  stone  fortress.  It  is  the  birthplace  Tnileries  and  the  colonnade  of  the  LonTue,  and 
of  Hyder  Ali,  and  has  a  handsome  mausoleum  with  many  ^uays,  bridges,  botdevards^  pubCe 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  son.  It  contains  buildings,  triumphal  arches,  and  monuments. 
also  about  700  houses,  a  mosque,  a  college  for  He  opposed  the  wars  and  foUies  of  Louis  XP^^ 
Mussulman  priests,  and  the  tomb  of  Feth  Ma-  and  succeeded  for  many  years  in  restraining  him 
liomet,  the  father  of  Hyder  Ali.  Oolar  was  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  ambition ;  but 
token  by  the  English  in  1768,  but  soon  after  in  1670  his  favor  was  on  the  wane,  and  the  in- 
regained  by  the  natives.  fluence  of  Louvois,  the  minister  of  war,  prevail- 

COLBEBG,  or  Kolbsbo,  a  strongly  fortified  ed.    Then  commenced  a  series  of  Eoiopean 
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these  explanfttions  it  appeared  that  his  process^  ing  pleased  wHh  his  ntnatioD,  he  removed  in 

es  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  ordina-  Maroh  following  to  Borlington,  Yt^  where  he 

rilj  adopted  in  mental  computation,  except  in  tanght  French,  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  aame 

the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  large  num-  time  in  the  uniyersitj.    Toward  the  end  of 

hers,  for  which  he  had  invented  a  process  which,  1825  he  connected  himself  with  the  ICetbodbt 

though  practised  hj  eminent  mathematicians,  church,  and  after  9  years  of  service  as  an  itsner* 

could  not  have  heen  acquired  hy  him  at  that  ant  preacher  in  that  dencNnination,  he  aetlled  ia 

early  age  from  others.    He  sought  first  the  num-  Norwich,  Y t^  in  18d5,  where  he  was  sooq  after 

ber  which  multiplied  into  itself  would  produce  appointed  professor  of  langnagesinKorwiehimi- 

the  two  right-hand  figures,  and  then  a  number  versity.    In  1888  he  published  his  antobioigra' 

which  would  come  nearest  to  the  square  root  phy.    From  this  it  appears  that  his  fBoaltj  of 

of  the  left-hand  figure,  and  putting  them  toge-  computation  left  him  about  the  time  he  reached 

ther  he  had  the  root  sought.    Among  the  ques-  the  age  of  manhood.    He  was  a  penoa  of  mod- 

tions  proposed  to  him  at  Boston  were  the  fol-  est  and  unassuming  manners,  bat  aside  from 

lowing:  How  many  days  and  hours  in  1,811  his  early  talent  for  c^culation,  gave  no  evidaiiee 

years  f    His  answer,  given  in  20  seconds,  was,  of  remarkable  abilities. 

661,016  days,  15,6^860  hours.    How  many        COLBY,  Thomas,  an  English  engineer,  bora 
seconds  in  11  years?    The  answer,  given  in  4  at  Rochester,  Bept  1, 1784,  died  in  Liverpool 
seconds,  was,  846,896,000.     When  8  or  0  years  Oct.  9, 1852.     He  was  educated  at  the  fotbI 
of  age,  he  gave  answers  with  a  delay  of  but  a  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  and  received  his 
few  seconds  to  such  questions  as  these :  What  first  commission  as  2d  lieutenant  of  engxneen 
is  the  square  of  999,999  ?    Multiply  the  square  when  17  years  old.    The  next  year  he  became 
twice  by  49  and  once  by  25.    (Ine  answer  re-  chief  personal  assistant  of  Captain  Mudge,  then 
quires  17  figures.)    What  are  the  Actors  of  4,«  superintendent  of  the  ordnanoe  survey.   IXariE^ 
294,967,297?  (=  2^1).   The  French  mathe-  the  4  following  years  he  passed  the  snmoMn 
maticia^  had  announced  this  as  a  prime  num-  in  making  observations  at  various  pronuBe&t 
ber.    Colbum  immediately  gave  641X6,700.-  points,  and  the  winters  in  preparing  the  resoltB 
417.    What  are  the  factors  of  86,808  ?    His  for  publication  and  superintending  the  engrav- 
answer,  given  instantly,  was:  "It  has  none."  ing  of  the  ordnance  maps.    He  became  identi- 
What  are  the  factors  of  247,488?    He  replied:  fi^  with  the  great  trigonometrical  sarrey  oi 
'*  941  and  268,  which  are  the  only  factors.*^  The  England  through  his  labors  and  interest  in  it, 
rapidity  of  his  mental  processes  and  the  power  and  upon  the  publication  of  the  8d  volimie  of 
of  his  memory  must  have  been  at  this  time  al-  the  records  his  name  appeared  associated  with 
most  inconceivable.    After  leaving  Boston,  Mr.  that  of  Col.  Mudge  upon  the  titie-page.   In  1807 
Colbum  exhibited  his  son  for  money  throughout  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain.    In  1813  is 
the  middle  and  part  of  the  southern  states,  and  was  determined  to  extend  the  meridian  line  into 
in  Jan.  1812,  sailed  with  him  for  England.  Scotiand,  and  Capt.  Colby  was  placed  in  ehaiige  of 
After  travelling  over  England,  Scotland,  and  the  work.  He  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  the 
Ireland,  they  spent  18  months  in  Paris.    Here  labor,  and  beside  superintending  the  acientiiie 
young  Oolburn  was  placed  in  the  Iveee  J^ajxh  duties  of  the  survey,  and  regulating  the  taaki  of 
Uan^  but  was  soon  removed  by  his  father,  who  his  subordinates,  took  the  lead  in  wading  streams 
at  length,  in  1816,  returned  to  England  in  the  and  bogs,  scaling  difb,  and  in  walking  30  miles 
deepest  penury.    The  earl  of  Bristol  soon  be-  a  day  for  weeks  in  succession.    In  1817  he  ao- 
came  interested  in  the  boy,  and  placed  him  oompaniedBiot,  asdentifioagentof  theFVendi 
in  Westminster  school,  where  he  remained  till  government,  on  his  trip  to  Shetland,  and  after- 
1819.  a  period  of  8  years.    In  consequence  of  ward  assisted  in  connecting  the  French  with  tiie 
his  father's  refusal  to  comply  with  certain  ar*  English  triangulation  by  observations  across  the 
rangements  ^oposed  by  the  earl,  he  was  re-  strdts  of  Dover.  Upon  the  death  of  Gen.  Mndge, 
moved  fi*om  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Colbum  now  in  1820,  Colby  was  appointed  his  aucoessor  as  so* 
proposed  to  his  son  that  he  should  qualify  him-  perintendent  of  the  survey  and  in  the  board  of 
self  to  become  an  actor.    Accordingly,  he  stud-  longitude,  was  elected  a  feJlow  of  the  royal  sod- 
ied  for  this  profession,  and  was  for  a  few  ety,  and  promoted  to  therank  of  rn^or,  and  aooe 
months  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Charles  Eem-  after  to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Having  nnda- 
ble.     His  first  appearance,  however,  satisfied  taken  a  thorough  survey  of  Ireland,  he  reouved 
both  his  instructor  and  himself  that  he  was  the  sanction  of  the  duke  of  Wdlington  for  rais- 
not  adapted  for  the  stage,  and  accordingly  he  ac-  ing  and  training  8  companies  of  sappers  and 
cepted  a  situation  as  assistant  in  a  school,  and  miners  to  aid  in  the  work.   After  a  senea  oi  ex- 
soon  afterward  commenced  a  school  of  his  own.  periments  on  the  heating  and  cooling  of  metal- 
To  this  he  added  the  performing  of  some  as-  lie  rods,  he  succeeded  in  so  uniting  a  bar  of  bras 
tronomical  calculations  fbr  Dr.  Thomas  Tounff,  and  iron  that  its  extremities  always  remained 
then  secretary  of  the  board  of  longitude,    m  the  same  distance  apart  in  whatever  temper- 
1824,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  enabled  ature.   With  this  '*  compensation  bar"  he  meas- 
by  the  kindness  of  his  former  patron  the  earl  ured  a  base  line  of  8  miles  on  the  aonth  side 
of  Bristol,  and  other  friends,  to  return  to  this  of  Lough  Foyle;  and  such  was  the  exaetitode 
country.    In  1824  he  went  to  Fairfield,  K.  T.,  obtaiuMl  that  the  same  apparatus  has  ainoe  been 
as  assistant  teacher  of  an  academy,  but  not  be-  used  in  tiie  remeasurementof  the  English  base^ 
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and  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  it  oonstitates  a  of  Gov.  Hnnter,  settled  in  New  York.  The  next 
poor  quality  of  the  anbstanoe  called  rouge,  year  he  was  appointed  f^  first  finrrejor-geoenl 
which  is  used  for  polishing  metallic  surfaces,  of  the  colony,  became  in  1720  a  memba-  of 
It  IB  the  caput  martuum  vitrioli  of  the  retorts,  the  king's  council  of  the  province,  and  in  1761 
used  for  the  preparation  of  sulphuiio  acid.  was  appointed  lieutenant-goyemor  of  New  York, 
OOLD  is  simply  the  absence  of  heat,  and,  in  and  held  the  commission  during  tb«  remainder 
a  strictly  scientific  light,  should  be  treated  of  of  his  life.  He  was  repeatedly  placed  at  tU 
under  the  head  of  heat;  but  since  the  facts  of  head  of  the  goyemment  by  yaGaocies  in  the 
cold  are  as  striking  as  those  of  heat,  it  seems  governorship.  He  published  wurka  npcm  a  T$r 
proper  to  speak  of  them  in  a  separate  article,  riety  of  subjects,  medicine,  philosophy,  and  Uy- 
Oold  can  be  apparently  concentrated  by  reflec-  tory ;  his  ^^  History  of  the  Pive  Indian  Naticos 
tioD,  as  was  long  since  discovered.  It  appears  of  Oanada,"  of  which  the  8d  edition  appealed 
to  dart  down  from  the  sky  in  the  same  manner  Jat  London  in  1755,  is  especially  worthy  of  mes- 
as heat  from  the  sun,  and  to  be  generated  by  tion ;  but  his  favorite  pursuit  was  botany,  aid 
the  solution  of  certain  bodies,  as  heat  is  by  the  he  sent  to  linnsBus  several  hundred  Anoenfiui 
solution  of  others.  The  natural  causes  of  cold  plants,  of  which  that  botanist  published  de- 
are  :  1,  the  absence  of  the  sun,  either  by  scriptions. — ^Oadwalladeb  Da.vii>,  grandson  d 
night  or  in  the  winter;  ST,  the  diminution  of  the  preceding^  bom  at  8pringhill,  near  Floab- 
the  blanket  of  the  atmosphere  as  we  ascend  ing,  Queens  co.,  L.  L,  April  4,  1769,  died  it 
to  high  latitudes;  8,  evaporation;  and  4,  ra-  Jersey Oity,  Feb.  7, 18S4.  He  commenced  tLe 
diation  through  a  clear  air.  The  thermome-  practice  of  law  in  New  York  in  Jan.  1791,  re- 
ter  usually  fdls  about  20°  for  every  mile  of  moved  his  office  for  a  time  to  Pougbke6p««c; 
ascent  in  the  air,  and  halos  round  the  sun  and  in  1796  resumed  his  station  at  the  Stw 
prove  that  the  clouds  are  sometimes  frozen  York  bar,  where  he  received  the  app<nnteiei:t 
even  in  midsummer.  Evaporation  has  been  for  of  district  attorney,  and  soon  became  eminea 
ages  used  in  the  East  to  cool  water  for  drink-  in  the  professioD,  which  he  practised  for  sex- 
ing,  the  evaporation  beiug  produced  either  by  eral  years,  intermitted  only  by  a  journey  tu 
putting  the  water  into  porous  earthen  vessels,  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  In  ibli 
or  setting  it  on  the  housetop  in  shallow  pans  he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers;  in 
by  nigh^  the  water  having  been  previously  1818  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  sa- 
boiled.  Radiation  from  the  earth  under  a  sembly ;  in  the  same  year  succeeded  Be  W;t: 
dear  eky  is  a  very  active  cause  of  cold,  produ-  Olinton  as  mayor  of  New  York  city ;  in  1>^ 
cing  the  dew  of  summer  and  the  frost  of  win-  was  elected  to  congress,  and  in  18^  to  the 
ter.  The  Hindoos  near  Oalcutta,  by  a  skilful  senate  of  his  own  state,  from  which  he  will- 
combination  of  evaporation  and  radiation,  pro-  drew  in  1827.  He  was  an  active  promoter  U 
duce  frost  artificially.  In  a  high  plain  they  internal  improvements,  his  name  b^ng  e^<- 
mi^e  slight  excavations  in  the  ground,  and  cially  connected  with  the  completion  of  tLd 
fill  them  with  dry  cane  stalks,  which  are  non-  Erie  and  Morris  canals.  Public  education  xl-I 
conductors  of  heat.  Over  these  they  place  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  were  al>^ 
shallow  unglazed  pans^  which  they  fill  at  sunset  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  much  attentii*!. 
with  cool  boiled  water.  If  the  night  is  clear,  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  govemon  <.4 
the  pans  are  at  sunrise  covered  with  a  thin  coat  the  New  York  hospital.  He  wrote  a  hiogrsfij 
of  ice,  which  is  collected  in  baskets  and  carried  of  his  friend  Robert  Fulton,  which  was  pob- 
to  an  ice-house  to  be  preserved.  Many  salts,  lished  by  the  New  York  literary  and  phikeopU- 
on  being  dissolved,  cause  the  water  to  expana  cal  society. 

and  fall  rapidly  in  temperature.    This  effect  is        OOLE,  a  central  oo.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N.  L 

sometimes  very  much  increased  by  using  snow  by  the  Missouri  river,  S.  E.  by  the  Osage,  wbicl: 

or  pounded  ice  instead  of  water.    Thus,  muri-  joins  the  Missouri  at  the  E.  extremity  of  theco^ 

ate  of  lime  or  caustic  potash,  mixed  with  snow,  drained  by  Moreau  creek ;  area  410  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

will  sink  the  thermometer  far  below  zero.    The  in  1856, 10,188,  of  whom  858  were  slaves ;  i> 

evaporation  of  liquids  more  volatile  than  water  crease  in  free  population  since  1850,  S^563 ;  ce- 

will  produce  a  great  degree  of  cold.    Artificial  crease  in  the  number  of  slaves,  121.     It  has  aa 

congelation  may  be  peiformed  on  a  large  scale  undulating  surface,  and  a  generaUy  fertile  si'L, 

by  placing  water  and  vessels  of  sulphuric  acid  though  in  some  places  the  land  is  too  rocky  f^r 

in  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump.    Instead  of  sul-  cultivation.    Timber,  limestone,  and  buhmoi^e 

phurio  acid,  parched  oatmeal  may  be  used  for  are  abundant.    The  productions  in  1850  w€re 

absorbing  the  vapor  of  the  water.  220,173  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  31,262  of  wLe&i. 

OOLD.    See  Oatabbh.  43,769  of  oats,  and  14,126  lbs.  of  wool    There 

OOLDEN,  Oadwalladsb,  a  physician  and  were  25  grist  mills,  5  saw  miUa,  8  tanneries, 

statesman,  born  in  Dunse,  Scotland,  Feb.  17,  17  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  725  popiis 

1688,  died  at  his  seat  on  Long  island,  Sept  28,  attending  public  schools.    The  seat  of  justice  is 

1776.    He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  age  Jefferson  Oity,  the  state  oapitaL 
of  20  emigrated  to  America,  and  practised  as  a       OOLE,  Thomas,  an  American  painter,  bcni 

physician  for  some  years  in  Pennsylvania.    He  at  Bolton-le-Moor,  Lancashire,  England,  Feix  1, 

then  visited  England,  but  returned  to  Pennsyl-  1801,  died  at  OatskiU,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11,  lSi& 

vania  in  1716,  and  in  1718,  at  the  solicitation  His  father,  a  small  woollen  manfaotarer,  after 
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Bartow.  The  aatnmn  of  1641  found  him  preme  court  qf  the  state  of  Few  Yoric,  a  poatloD 
again  in  Rome,  where  he  executed  a  dapli«  which  }ie  losk  after  the  defeat  of  ^e  federal 
Gate  of  his  ^'Vojage  of  life,"  which  elicited  party  in  1800.  In  1801  Hamilton  and  other  lead- 
the  praise  of  Thorwaldsen,  who  visited  his  ing  federalists  conceived  the  idea  of  eetabll^iiiig 
studio  repeatedly  to  see  it.  In  the  succeed-  a  duly  paper  in  the  city  of  Kew  Totk,  and 
iug  spring  he  travelled  over  many  parts  of  Sicily,  Coleman,  who  had  always  been  intiaiately  ideo- 
and  returned  to  New  York  in  the  sununer.  An  tlfied  with  the  party,  was  selected  to  ocmdnct  it 
exhibition  of  his  works  was  opened  in  Boston  The  new  organ,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Evening 
and  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1843-*4,  for  Post," appeared  Nov.  16, 1801.  and  forneariy 20 
which  he  painted  a  number  of  Sicilian  views  of  years  Coleman  remained  its  sole  editor.  His  con- 
great  beauty,  including  a  large  picture  of  Motmt  nection  with  it  ceased  only  with  his  death.  Hjs 
SStna,  from  Taormina,  executed  in  5  days,  attachment  to  federal  prindples  never  wavered. 
Thenceforth,  until  his  death,  he  painted  with  and  even  after  the  party  became  exdnot  he  con- 
industry,  executing,  among  other  works,  the  tinned  to  be  its  warm  defender.  £Qs  poatkn 
"Cross  in  the  Wilderness."  "UAllegro"  and  "li  brought  him  into  Intimate  relationa  witfi  sooia 
Penseroeo,"  "Home  in  tne  Woods,"  the  "Hunt-  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  He  e&- 
er's  Return,"  the  "  Mountain  Ford,"  &c  The  joyed  the  reputation  of  an  able,  honeati  sod 
"  Cross  and  the  World,"  a  work  in  2  parts,  die-  fearless  man. 

tated  by  earnest  religions  conviction,  he  left  COLERIDGE,  Dxbwbrt,  the  youngest  son 

unfinished.    His  life  and  genius  were  made  the  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  a  clergyman  of  the 

snbject  of  a  funeral  oration  bv  his  fHend  Wil-  church  of  England,  and  principal  of  6L  Mark^ 

liun  C.  Bryant  In  all  the  relations  of  life.  Cole's  college,  Chelsea,  bom  at  Keswick,  Sepl  14, 

amiability  and  generosity  were  engagingly  dis-  1800.    After  passing  his  boyhood  at  a  small 

played,  and  to  uose  who  could  sympathixe  with  school  near  Ambleside,  he  was  fbr  3  ^^ars  em- 

nis  enthusiastic  and  impressible  nature,  he  es-  plowed  as  a  private  tutor,  at  the  expiration  of 

pedally  endeared  himself.    His  life  was  one  of  which  he  entered  St.  John's  college,  Gambiid^ 

singular  purity,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it  he  He  there  became  one  of  the  band  of  young  men 

manifested  a  sincere  and  unostentatious  piety,  who  were  contributing  to  "Knight's  Qajuterir 

His  poetic  feeling,  so  amply  illustrated  m  liis  Magazine,"  and  wrote  light  sketdiea  nnder  ibe 

works,  frequentiy  found  expression  in  rhythmi-  mgnature  of  "  Davenant  CecO."    He  was  or- 

cal  forms,  and  his  miscellaneous  papers  in  prose  dained  in  1826,  and  is  a  prebendarj  of  Sl 

and  verse,  few  of  which  were  ever  made  public,  Paul's  cathedral,  but  has  been  chiefly  ooenpied 

possess  considerable  literary  merit.  since  he  left  the  nniverrity  as  a  teacher  is. 

COLEBROOEE,  Hehbt  Thomas,  an  English  various  educational  establio^enta    He  is  the 

orientalist,  bom  in  London,  June  16, 1766,  died  author  of  a  graceful  and  touching  memoir  of  his 

there,  March  18, 1887.    He  was  sent  to  India  at  brother  Hartiey,  the  publication  of  whose  "  P<h 

an  early  age  as  secretary  of  the  East  India  com-  etical  Remains  "  and  prose  writinga  be  soperio- 

panv.  Aftertheformationof  the  college  of  Fort  tended.    Upon  tiie  death  of  his  aocotnplifM 

William,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  sister  Sara,  he  succeeded  her  as  eifitor  d  the 

of  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  afterward  he  ofii-  works  of  his  father,  and  performed  this  labor  of 

ciated  as  chief  justice,  as  member  of  the  provi*  love  with  admirable  juogment.     He  baa  also 

sional  council  of  Bengal,  and  in  various  other  undertaken  a  life  of  his  &ther  and  a  coUection 

official  capacities  in  British  India.  He  published  of  his  correspondence.    A  memoir  of  the  po^ 

a  digest  of  the  Hindoo  laws,  firom  the  original  Praed  is  also  announced  from  his  pen,  and  he  is 

Sanscrit  (Calcutta,  1797, 8  vols.  8vo.),  which  had  the  author  of  some  theolo^cal  and  edQcational 

been  compiled  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  publications. 

William  Jones.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  trea-  COLERIDGE,  Habtlbt,  the  eldest  son  cl 
tlses  prepared  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  are  to  be  found  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  bom  at  devedoo, 
inthevoiumesof  the  "Asiatic  Researches."  He  near  Bristol,  Sept.  19, 1796,  died  at  Rydal  Ws- 
has  especially  enriched  the  history  of  mathema-  ter,  Jan.  6, 1849.  His  birth  was  commemorated 
tics  with  his  translations  firom  the  mathematical  by  his  father  in  2  sonnets,  and  his  early  pecs- 
works  of  tiie  Hindoos,  and  the  department  of  liarities  were  described  and  his  wayward  career 
grammar  by  his  translation  of  a  Sanscrit  gram*  almost  prophesied  in  an  exquisite  poem  addieas* 
mar  into  the  English  language.  He  thoroughly  ed  to  him  when  6  years  old  by  Wordsworth, 
examined  and  discussed  in  various  papers  the  He  was  reared  in  the  lake  district  in  the  north 
different  philosophical  systems  of  the  Hindoos  of  England,  and  after  a  visit  to  London  in  1807« 
in  all  their  ramincations.  ho  and  his  brother  Derwent  became  day  echoiais 

COLEMAN,  WiLU AK,  an  American  Journal-  of  a  clergyman  at  Ambleside.    Tet  the  best  part 

ist,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  14, 1766,  died  in  New  of  his  education  was  by  uiteroourse  with  the 

York,  July  18, 1829.    He  was  educated  for  the  fHends  of  his  father ;  and  he  speaks  of  himself 

bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Greenfield,  Mass.  as  having  been  formed  by  the  living  voice  of 

During  Shays's  rebellion  he  took  up  arms  against  Coleridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Uoyd,  Wiban, 

the  insurgents.    In  1794  he  removed  to  New  and  De  Qninoey.    In  his  school  days  he  showed 

York,  where  for  a  short  time  he  was  a  part-  both  imaginative  and  conversational   powers 

ner  of  Aaron  Burr  in  the  practice  of  law.    Sub-  by  weaving  long  and  wild  stories,  the  recital 

seqnentiy  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  su-  of  which  would  occupy  him  and  his  lislenen 
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dered  himself  in  metaphysical  stndies  and  in  benevolent  and  appreciative  pabltaher,  Ifr.  Jo- 
meditating  on  the  problems  of  theology.  80  seph  Oottle,  and  he  now  entered  upon  an  under- 
great  was  his  pleasure  in  abstract  spectxlationB  taking  from  which  he  expected  great  Teenlti^ 
that  he  describes  himself  as  having  lost  all  in-  namely,  the  establiehment  of  a  pmodical  in 
terest  in  particalar  facts,  in  history  or  romance,  prose  and  verse,  to  be  entitled  the  ^^atehman,'' 
and  even  poetry  seemed  insipid  to  him.  With-  and  to  advocate  liberal  opinions.  He  himself 
ont  ambition  or  worldly  -msdom,  he  at  one  canvassed  the  northern  mannfactnring  towns 
time  purposed  apprenticing  himself  to  a  shoe-  for  subscribers,  preachingwherever  he  liayed  on 
maker  whose  shop  was  near  the  school.  In  Sunday  in  Unitarian  chapds,  and  retoraed  wkh 
his  17th  year,  the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles,  20  a  subscription  list  full  of  promise.  Tet  the 
in  number,  were  made  known  and  presented  to  periodical,  owing  partly  to  a  want  of  pnnctnal- 
him,  and  such  was  his  admiration  of  them  that  ity  in  its  issue,  partly  to  its  learned  phlloeopht- 
he  used  frequently  to  transcribe  them  for  pre»-  col  contents,  and  partly  to  the  &ct  that  iti 
ents  to  the  friends  for  whom  he  had  most  re-  opinions  were  not  those  which  its  snppofrten 
gard.  These  simple  poems  recalled  his  idealiz-  had  expected,  was  dropped  at  the  10th  nmnbcr 
ing  mind  to  a  Juster  estimate  and  love  of  real-  with  a  loss.  In  1796  Coleridge  took  a  cottage 
itles;  and  having  in  1791  become  deputy  Gre-  at  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  where 
cian  or  head  scholar  at  Ohrist^s  hospital,  he  oh-  his  means  were  increased  by  receiving  into  bia 
tained  a  presentation  thence  to  Jesus  college,  family  a  Cambridge  friend  and  poet^  Charia 
Cambridge.  He  remained  in  the  university  Lloyd,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker,  who,  merelj 
but  two  years,  during  which  he  paid  no  atten-  from  love  and  admiration,  had  proposed  living 
tion  to  mathematics,  but  gained  the  prize  for  a  with  him.  He  published  in  1796,  in  coiuiect!OB 
Greek  ode.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  with  Charles  Lamb,  a  small  volnmo  of  po^as. 
revolution,  he  became  obnoxious  to  his  superi-  the  greater  number  of  his  own  oontributioos 
ors  from  his  acceptance  of  the  revolutionary  to  which  had  been  written  at  earlier  periods; 
principles.  With  an  enthusiastic  and  hopefhl  and  to  a  second  edition  in  the  next  year  venes 
view  of  human  nature,  and  an  impetuous  zeal  were  added  by  Uoyd.  Mr.  Wordsworth  htv- 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  hailed  ^e  early  ing  moved  to  Allfoxden,  about  2  miles  from 
events  of  that  epoch  of  European  history  as  the  Stowey,  the  kindred  feelings  of  the  two  poe3 
promise  of  a  new  era.  His  feelings  at  this  united  them  in  the  closest  friendship.  Theyrais- 
period  form  the  theme  of  one  of  his  odes,  en-  bled  together  over  the  Somerset  hillBi  djsca«- 
titled  **  France,"  and  eulogized  by  Shelley  as  ing  the  principles  of  poetry  and  planning  thar 
the  finest  ode  of  modern  times.  Suddenly  leav-  famous  lyrical  ballads.  It  was  in  this  happiest 
ing  Cambridge  in  the  midst  of  his  university  period  of  Coleridge^s  life  that  he  wrote  his  mc^ 
career,  he  wandered  about  for  a  day  or  two  in  beautiful  poetry,  the  first  part  of  *^  Christabcl" 
London,  gave  his  last  penny  to  a  beggar,  and  the  **  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  the  ^^  Ode  to  tba 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  under  the  as-  Departing  Tear ;"  and  a  mutual  resolntion  cf 
Bumed  name  of  Comberback.  The  poet,  how-  the  poets  to  write  a  play  produced  his  tragedy 
ever,  made  but  an  awkward  dragoon,  and  wrote  of  ^^  Remorse."  He  received  in  1798  an  inriu- 
letters  for  his  comrades  while  they  attended  to  tion  to  become  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Shrews- 
his  horse  and  accoutrements.  After  4  months'  bury,  and  preached  his  probation  sermon  there, 
service,  a  Latin  sentence  which  he  had  inscribed  the  great  impression  produced  by  which  his 
under  his  saddle  revealed  his  scholarship,  and  been  recordea  by  Hazlitt,  who  was  one  of  liii 
the  captain  of  his  troop,  having  succeeded  in  audience ;  but  he  did  not  preach  again.  Tie 
learning  his  real  history,  restored  him  to  his  munificence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wed^ood  en^ 
friends.  He  now  became  associated  at  Bristol  bled  him  to  visit  Germany,  and  immediate> 
with  two  other  poetical  enthusiasts,  Southey,  after  the  publication  of  the  *^  Lyrical  BiJladO 
a  student  from  Oxford,  and  Lovell,  a  young  he  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  set  out  upon  the  joor- 
Quaker.  Southey,  like  Coleridge,  was  an  ardent  ney  together.  He  attended  the  lectnres  of 
republican  and  Unitarian,  and  for  his  faith  had  Blumenbach  and  Eichhorn  at  GOttingen,  ibnned 
Just  forfeited  the  honors  of  Oxford.  These  three  an  acquaintance  with  Tieck,  and  obtmncd  a 
conceived  a  splendid  scheme  of  emigration,  more  or  less  thorough  acquaintance  with  th« 
They  determined  to  found  amid  the  wilds  of  German  literature  and  philosophy.  At  d> 
the  Susquehanna  a  commonwealth  which  was  other  period  of  his  life  did  he  work  so  indu?- 
to  be  free  from  the  evils  and  turmoils  which  triously  as  during  his  residence  in  GermacT, 
then  agitated  the  world,  in  which  a  communitv  and  on  his  return  in  1800  he  brought  iMck,  in 
of  goods  was  to  be  enjoyed,  and  from  which  addition  to  his  mental  acquisitions,  a  large  c*-*'- 
selfishness  was  to  be  proscribed.  But  this  lection  of  materials  for  a  life  of  Leasing.  He 
scheme  of  pantlsocracy,  as  it  was  termed,  fkiled  passed  6  months  in  London  engaged  in  trans- 
from  want  of  money  and  from  other  practical  fating  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein,"  and  In  writiuc 
difficulties ;  and  the  three  pantisocratists,  having  for  the  **  Morning  Post,"  after  which  he  joined 
married  in  1795  three  sisters,  the  Misses  Fricker  Southey,  who  had  settled  at  Keswick,  amid  the 
of  Bristol,  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  the  north  of  England, 
reformation  of  England.  Coleridge  had  already  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wordsworth,  who  re- 
collected a  small  volume  of  his  Juvenile  poems,  sided  at  Grasmere.  His  opinions  had  now 
for  which  he  had'  received  80  guineas  from  a  changed ;  the  republican  had  become  a  royally 
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into  hArmooj.  He  alao  oonoeiyed  an  eino  poem  «>peered  in  the  '^literaiy  Woiid,"  of  Kit 

on  the  destruotion  of  Jernsalem,  a  subject  which  i  ork,  for  Ang.  21, 1862. 

would  interest  all  Ohristendom  as  the  siege  of  COLES,  or  Hob»  an  aboriginal  noe  of  y. 

Troy  interested  Greece.    His  glowing  oonoep-  OrisBa,  Hindostan,  little  advaooed  in  dsilm- 

tions,  and  his  ambition  to  achieye  some  great  tion.  They  are  said  to  be  trathfol^honeBt,  o% 

worl^  Joined  to  that  infirmity  of  will  which  ing,  hospitable,  and  light-heuled :  bot,  od  tic 

made  mm  recoil  from  effort,  he  himself  has  de-  other  hand,  pittsionate,  reyengefm,  addict  te 

Dieted  with  greatpathos  in  a  few  lines  which  suicide,  and  m  their  contests  with  the  Britt^ 

he  addressed  to  w  ordsworth.    His  life  ebbed  they  haye  neyer  been  remarkable  for  bnreiy. 

away  in  the  contemplation  of  mighty  projects,  OOLESBEBG,  an  eleyated,  leyel  dis^  of 

and  the  legacy  which  he  left  to  mankind,  though  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  well  adipted  fur 

a  yaluable  one,  was  but  a  fragment  from  the  rearing  liye  stock.    Its  K.  boundarj  is  fonoed 

•  mine  of  hia  genius. — ^The  unpublished  writings  of  by  Orange  riyer.    Area,  11,664  sq.  m.;pop. 

Coleridge  were  carefully  edited  after  his  death  8,828.    In  the  yillage  of  Colesberg,  in  this  db- 

by  his  nephew  Henry  Nelson,  his  daughter  Sara,  trict,  are  Dutch  and  Wesleyan  chnrohes^  Fup. 

and  his  son  Berwent.    All  of  his  works  haye  of  the  yillage,  about  600. 

been  frequently  republished  separately,  and  a  COLET,  JoHir,  an  English  divinei  bon  in 

complete  edition  of  them,  with  a  much  needed  London  in  1466,  died  there,  Sept  l^  1519.  He 

]^fe  of  the  poet,  is  expected  in  En^^and  from  completed  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  ttts- 

Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge.    A  collected  edition,  ward  yisited  France  and  Italy.    On  retoznx^* 

in  7  yolnmes,  with  an  introductory  essay  upon  to  England  he  was  ordained,  and  then,  retinte 

his  philosophical  and  theological  opinions,  edited  to  Oxford,  deliyered  free  lectures  on  the  ep> 

by  Professor  Shedd,  appeared  in  New  York  in  ties  of  St  Paul.   He  was  succeasiyelj  appokud 

186S-*64.    The  best  illustrations  of  his  life  are  rector  of  Dennington  in  Suffolk,  prebeodirTof 

found  in  the  "  Personal  Recollections^'  of  Joseph  York,  canon  of  St  Martin  Vle-Grand,  Im^ 

Cottle,  and  in  the  biographies  and  letters  of  and  dean  of  St.  PaoPs.    Shortly  before  his  pru- 

his  associates,  Charles  lAmb,  Wordsworth,  and  motion  to  the  last-named  office,  he  obtained  u 

Sonthey.    The  *^  tVagmentary  Remains  of  Sir  degree  of  D.D.    He  was  one  of  thefintof  tie 

Humphry  Dayy,"  edited  by  his  brother,  John  Anglican  clergy  who  introduced  the  costom/f 

Dayy  (London,  1868),  contains  seyeral  interest-  expounding  ttie  Scriptures  on  Snndayi^  T:^ 

ing  letters  by  Coleridge.  innoyation  caused  Dr.  ilt^ames  to  denocrt 

COLERIDGE,  Saba,  the  only  daughter  of  him  as  a  heretic,  but  the  archbiahop  iissm 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  bom  at  Keswick  in  the  complaint    In  1508  the  dean  oonceiTeduf 

1808,  died  May  3, 1852.    She  is  described  as  idea  of  foundins  and  endowing  a  schooIioTL- 

the  inheritor  of  her  father^s  genius,  and  her  the  children  of  the  poor  should  reoeirea^ 

life  until  her  marriage  was  pa»ed  at  Eeswick  education.    This  institution  was  completed^ 

in  diligent  study,  in  mountain  rambles  with  1512,  and,  from  its  connection  with  the  eathe^ 

Wordsworth,  and  in  lending  literary  assistance  dral,  was  denominated  the  St  Fanl'a  sch(». 

to  Southey.    At  the  age  of  19  she  made  an  He  was  acquainted  with  Budseus  and  Eraasi^ 

admirable  English  translation  of  Dobrizhoffer's  and  wrote  yarious  philological  and  derotioo!- 

account  of  the  Abipones,  an  equestrian  people  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  b 

of  Paraguay.    In  1829  she  married  her  cousin  "Accidence,*'  *^ Syntax,'*  «« Daily  X^erotioci 

Henry  NebK>n  Coleridge,  and  deyoting  herself  to  and  "  Monitions  to  a  Gcdly  Life." 

domestic  duties,  her  next  publication  was  enti-  COLET,  Louisa,  a  French  poetess,  w^^ 

tied  "  Pretty  Lessons  for  Littie  Children,"  which  maiden  name  was  R^yoil,  bom  at  Aix,  '^  V ' 

was  primarily  designed  for  her  own  children,  yence,  Aug.  15, 1815,  married  Hippoljte  Co/' 

but  speedily  passed  through  seyeral  editions,  professor  of  the  eomerwUoire  ae  wuipi^ 

On  the  death  of  her  father,  her  husband  was  Paris,  who  died  in  1851,  tranalated  Skie- 

appointed  his  literaiy  executor,  and  she  assisted  speare's  "  Tempest"  into  French,  and  wrot^  s 

in  editing  his  mult&brm  works,  and  after  the  poem  entitied  L'Acropcle  d^Aihiia^  which  ti| 

death  of  her  husband  took  upon  herself  the  crowned  by  the  French  academy,  X^s**'*^'^' 

whole  of  the  important  duty.    She  edited  alone  VeraaiUei,  Le  vumummt  da  MoUkt^  vA  lu:^ 

the  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  ^'  Notes  on  Shake-  others.    Of  her  Fokne  de  la  fmm,  v^^ 

speare  and  the  Dramatbts,"  and  "  Essays  on  his  is  to  consist  of  6  parts,  the  2  first  only  bre  i^ 

own  Times ;"  and  the  elaborate  discourses  on  peered.    Her  prose  writings  comprise  norei 

weighty  matters  which  she  aflSxed  to  these  tales,  and  plays.    Among  uioee  who  were  ^• 

worksmanifestbothher  erudition  and.  her  crit-  &yorably  impressed  by  her  genins  y>S/^' 

icol  and  logical  ability.     The  beautiful  romance  phonse  Sarr,  and,  incensed  at  his  ^^^^ 

of  ^^  Phantasmion"  reyeals  also  her  imaginatiye  she  attempted  to  stab  him  with  a  knif^  ^ 

faculty,  and,  though  not  a  poem,  was  pronounc-  critic  afterward  published  a  faoetioos  uff^ 

ed  by  the  *^  Quarterly  Beyiew"  to  be  poetry  from  of  this  attempt                                          • 

beginning  to  end.    Yet  in  the  annotations  upon  COLIC,  in  its  strictest  senae,  a  "^^^ 

the  writings  of  her  father  will  be  found  the  best  moying  pain  in  the  colon,  or  large  ii^testu:  • 

eyidence  of  her  rare  gifts  an4  acquirements,  but  pains  haying  their  seat  in  the  oDall  m^ 

and  the  chief  foundation  of  her  literary  reputa-  tines,  and  in  any  of  the  abdominil  T^^^j, 

tion,    A  memoir  of  her  life,  by  Henry  Keed,  now  included  under  this  term.    Bilioitf  ooiic 
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was  soiToaDded  by  ooartieiiB  who  would  not  oovered  with  snow  for  two-thirds  of  itsheigit 

tolerate  the  inflaenoe  of  a  Huguenot,  and  the  and  that  it  remained  so  covered  for  2  months  r^n 

great  admiral  was  destined  to  hi  the  first  victim  its  northern  declivity.    As  snow  somedmes  fk^l« 

of  the'massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Two  days  in  the  western  part  of  Mexico  nnder  the  la::- 

previous  to  the  consummation  of  this  tragedy,  tnde  of  IS**  or  20^  at  1,600  metres  (6,248  fe^i  • 

Oolignl  had  been  shot  at  from  a  house  belonsinff  of  elevation,  Humboldt  was  led  to  aasigD  zl 

to  the  Guise  family  by  a  man  commonlv  cfuled  elevation  wof  8,000  metres  (10,498  feet)  to  t^  ^ 

the  king's  assassin.    Charles  IX.  called  on  the  volcano,  which  is  probably  nearer  the  trr. 


wounded  warrior,  seemed  to  sympathize  with  than  the  estimate  of  Father  Abad.     Two 

his  misfortune,  and  swore  that  tine  murderer  defined  and  lofty  peaks,  one  of  whic^  is  the  vt  :- 

should  not  escape  punishment;  but  his  motlier  cano,  are  seen  by  ships  passing  along  the  cc&-r. 

soon  diverted  his  attention  into  other  channels,  although  not  less  than  40  miles  distant,  and  ^r^t 

and  the  admiral  was  abandoned  to  the  same  as  important  landmarks  for  them.    The  clim::e 

iate  which  overcame  all  the  other  Huguenots,  of  this  territory  is  very  hot,  yet  with  a  fer^^ 

A  band  of  murderers  led  by  Behme,  a  German  soil  it  has  valuable  producta.    During  the  £r< 

in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  invaded  the  6  years  of  the  recent  settiement  of  CSBtorLh  i 

admiral's  house ;  on  entering  his  room,  they  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  between  C  - 

were  at  first  subdued  by  the  prestige  of  his  lima,  through  its  port,  and  San  Francisco  — 

presence;    but   Behme,  soon   recovering   his  Coldca,  the  principal  city  and  capital  oi  ti:>^ 

preeenoe  of  mind,  stabbed  him  in  the  stomach  above-described  territoiy,  is  distant  600  ill- 

with  a  boar  spear  and  threw  the  body  into  from  Mexico;  pop.  81,774,  oompriang  a:*..: 

the  court,  where  the  duke   himself  was  in  half  the  population  of  the  territory.    It  ^v- 

waiting.    This  vonng  prince  had  always,  but  founded  by  Cortes  (between  the  years  152S  dj  t 

unjustly,  accused  CoIi|*ni  of  having  been  an  ao-  1524),  after  his  return  from  Spain,  and  is  a  h^:^.- 

complice  in  his  fftther^s  murder,  and  could  only  someJy  built  dty.    The  town  of  ^•^•^tni^  i  n 

be  satisfied  by  his  death.    The  head  of  the  un-  miles  to  the  sontii  on  the  coast,  waa  also  fooci .-: 

fortunate  hero  was  brtNurht  to  Cathariue,  who  by  Cortes.    The  port  Of  Colima  is  XanzazL.^ 

bad  il  embalmed  and  sent  to  Rome.    His  lacer-  through  which  a  consoderable  oommeree  is-  ti.'- 

ated  remains  were  dragged  through  the  streets,  ried  on  with  IVance,  the  imports  being  wirr*. 

and  at  last  placed  on  tiie  gallows  at  Mont&ucon,  silks^  fine  dotha,  lin^oa,  &c ;  there  is  idso  $  _  r 

where  it  i$  said  Charles  IX.  want  to  look  at  trade  with  San  Francisco,  but  none  with  t-f 

thenv.  aco>m{\dmied  by  his  courtiersL      Some  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  oa  li. 

ftuthiVil  skerrants  of  Coligni  cirned  thnn  away  Atlantic     

during  the  nights  at  the  peril  of  their  Uves,  and        COLULlfER,  Jaooa,  a  17.  S.  senator  fr  ^ 

hi*   <va>:n    Mv^tTixireooT  had  thom  secretly  Termcmt  bom  at  Troy,  N".  Y^  in  1792,  a  snr  / 

bi;ncsi  iQ  Chaniil>.      In   17S6    Montesquieu  Samuel  CoUamer,  who  was  a  native  of  Sc.:> 

transferred  thera  u>  hi*  estate  of  MAupenuis.  aie,  Massl.  and  a  soldier  of  the  revolntion.    I' 

whi^re  he  iVxlicated  a  chapel  aad  a  iDonument  ch£dbood  he  removed  to  Bnriington,  Vt.,  ai. 

in  hv^r*v>r  of  the  *kliniraL    After  the  T>f  volutioa,  was  grada^ted  at  the  nnirersity  of  Vermont  / 

the  U:ter  w»  resioTwi  to  the  wvm^  ^  «m»«ih  ISIO.     Be  studied  law  at  St.  Albania,  and  ir  .* 

•><^,*» /St%,M*fc  CSxiirra  leftrjecKXTSv-^hisown  a2iiiiite»3  to  practice  at  that  place  in  IM- 

t^nxs,  bra  thoy  wes^  *kstrov^>L   The  only  wv\rk  ai^er  which  he  made  the  fixm^o*  eampaini  -? 

%><*  >.!$  m  hvh  ha*  Niva  presiftmed  is  hi*  Rt^^tim  a  beoteriant  of  artillery  in  the  detached  n .  •  ' 

^A<^  A/Sf.  v<w^**««^     Anessjiye-ii-Jed  ^nr-  in  the  F.  S.  serrice-'    He   aooomplishtx!  I. 

fv^v-:*  l^jn^'v-^V*/^  M*  Tfn.y:  •V-.'>'^4.  •§ /*-  «>3rs«  of  pr^eparatonr,  coUegiate,  and  pr  i*- 

«**..v  f9  M  ^.rwx^  A/  i"icr.V."^^rw»*-i>aT^ft.  s:^n^    5Coi.:es  without  any   other    pec^ii  " 

w»  r-vc^irts:  ^r  \SNS  Vy  M.  t^VTiere^.  a  =Kii-  EseAr*  tl^n  soch  as  his  own  indnstrr  sufy    : 

^"""/^  s       I'^xsKTh  ac*»xr;y,  ai.i  ka^  bci^c*  F-r::  iSSS  be  practised  law  in  WasLir^- 

t***5  ^"vvr,  OrxT-Dt.  aad  Windaor  counties,  oommenc!:."  < 


c^- 


vV:  :k\.  a  «m*::  Iwrir.vy  ojf  Vtr^xx  «x-  Kir?^.     1=  Ir^ei.^ii  '*?T,  and  *2S,  he  repr. 

*<^*  r^  *KN::t  ?0  m.  a\^r.c  tS*  rA:;5c  cvucsl  >*e-  ed  ii^  u- wi:  crf^  Eoy^on  in  the  general  i^-- 

\%\>(^  t>*e  sc:^:^^  oc  i^akl*j^.irt  xrvi  V^^ajo-  Kt.    Ir  ijc^  be  wk*  elected  an  associate  j/ 

Ni:  *.->«*,  *K>;::  »v?>:  AC.  m  ;  tv^  ^l.S+S.   I;  is  cfib*  szrce-De  cozrt  of  Vennont,  and  wa^.  : 

^>>v^*>  fvvwv;  if^c  <^?  T-.V.-*^.\  KiT.ix  Urf  «::a^  tiiatc  vi  the  beach  tmtil  1842,  when  hf  :- 

ti*'  w  ;>  Jt;  ?;.-ra*  tK*  w^s^skcx  <i:-«i^ry  oc  ii»e  cLa?c  Are^iwcxa.   In  1»4S  he  was  chosen  t  • 

x\vv4»  V  ^x^  H.n  %  y.vi  =:%r«N^<,j  kf  wv  r-.-cr  ess?  tc««i:  lie  f  i  d^f«ric:  in  congress,  was  i^ V '  ' 

%^  mv-4s     ,1  r>{vxy^-:^r  t>--»>^  ,^c;  aslvs*  *i>c  k :  >i4  «ai:>4H?.l.;3i=lS48  declined  to  be  5l:-: 

«r^^iA  ^-t  7v^  <<i^..tv:.v^^* ,v'  uvik  jc^  ki».wr  to  a  ci^rj^jce.    Ir  C^ci.  1S48,  the  dominac: jar- 

^>v  A^'-s^  -^.N^ ji.    : . Nxlv  ?*  tjv  m-t  ,v  T^e  T-s:-  ic  \  erri>-i  far^aUr  recommended  him  tir  -~ 


>x  Ant  V».-.ivv  XNi^v  xx^-  ,tc^  :>u  :i>>.v%:o.«  .tf  a:Dc  .^Iki^l 7. :<4rKfaewasappoi^^W  -- 

^  V  Vx^>^».  %  V  ^  m«.^   ss.  wi  x':fti.i  -a  *:  1 S  T  •rfc-.£«.>«r*:  r  t  Pneaisit  Tavior,  in  which  .c  ' 

-VN.>^  »Vxv  :V  V  v,x  ,v  rNf  ^^    i  i^  i.,.:\  ^  .-.T^r.ii>.^d  rriC  samedM  by  the  Ho::.>- 

^  Nv*  ,  V  ,  ,>  A  V  A'TL^  :>v  v.x, -ajv  rKS  a  iZ  zi^ar  ^  EiH  vrJT  ?:^  lS5a    On  Not.  8,  I> 

^  v'-^^.v  -      ,    >  ^  *vc  <M  :^-v.;t  4v^-<t*pc  ▼  -a  iw  ir«:  ^-^  TT«f»  of  the  Sa  diroit «'  t - 
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IB  permitted  to  practise  medioine  within  7  foxd  and  Cambridge,  in  Bologna  and  Padua,  and 

miles  of  that  citj ;  the  Edinbnrgh  coUege  of  in  Prague  and  Vienna.    In  the  16th  oeptary 

phydoians,  ioBtituted  in  1681,  to  make  laws  for  the  endowments  of  popes,  kings,  digiutanee  of 

promoting  Hie  art  and  regolating  the  practice  of  the  church,  and  powerful  families  had  made 

physio,  having  similar  powers  to  those  of  the  colleges  so  oonmion  in  many  of  the  Snropeaa 

corresponding  coUege  at  London,  bnt  obliged  to  universities,  that  everv  person  conneetad  with 

a^it  the  professors  of  physic  in  the  nniver*  a  university  was  usually  a  member  of  aome  coe 

mties  of  Scotland  as  honorary  membersi  and  to  of  its  coUeges.    Borne  of  them  were  in  the  in* 

license  all  those  who  have  received  medical  de-  terest  of  the  monastio  orders^  and  their  deaigQ 

frees  from  the  universities;  and  several  other  to  train  ministers  for  the  churoh  still  appears  in 

luropean   colleges  of  surgery,  medicine,  or  the  prohibition  of  the  fellows  of  xh»  k^^a 

health,  which  have  both  a  power  of  police  over  colleges  from  marrying.    They  were  sometimes 

matters  pertaining  to  the  public  health  and  the  not  only  schools  for  the  young,  bnt  hoapitaJj 

privilege  of  instructing  and  examiuing  candi-  for  the  old.    Sion  college  in  Londcm  was  ia 

dates  for  medical  degrees.    The  oldest  of  these  the  14th  and  16th  centuries  both  a  prioiy  and 

in  Germany  was  established  by  Frederic  Wil-  hospital.    It  is  now  a  corporation  of  the  deigy 

liam,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  Berlin,  in  1686.  of  the  city  of  London,  and  also  a  hospital  for 

This  was  followed  by  a  similar  college  of  health  20  poor  men  and  women.    Among  the  'oldest 

in  each  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  and  in  1726  Erench  colleges  is  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paria^  fonndr 

there  were  12  Pro^imial  Collegia  mediea  under  ed  in  1260,  in  which  at  first  16  students  of  the- 

the  general  supervision  of  the  Berlin  Ober  CoU  ology  were  gratuitously  supplied ;  that  of  Bern 

kffivm  inedieum.    By  the  constitution  of  1808  Ih^anU,  founded  in  1267;  that  <^  Harooort,  in 

the  provincial  colleges  gave  way  to  medical  1280;  and  that  of  Navarre,  in  1804^    Though 

oommittees,  which  were  organiisea  in  1816  and  they  were  charitable  institutions^  aome  of  them 

1617  as  sections  of  the  administrative  govern-  became  so  renowned  for  the  learning  and  elo> 

ment.    The  London  college  of  surgeons^  which  quence  of  their  lecturers  that  nobles  and  princes 

dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  lY*,  is  com-  of  the  blood  placed  their  children  in  them.    In 

posed  of  persons  empowered  to  practise  the  the  university  of  Paris,  16  collegea  were  fonnd* 

art  of  surgery  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  24  ed  in  the  18th  centu^,  and  the  number  has 

ooundllors  and  over  600  fdlows,  with  extended  since  been  increased  to  about  100,  mcwe  than 

rights  and  privileges.    A  competent  education  hslf  of  which  are  of  slight  importancei    Each 

and  at  least  8  years  of  surgical  practice  are  re-  ooUege  became  a  distinct  faculty,  having  leo- 

quisite  before  an  examination  for  a  fellowship,  tures  and  disputations  only  in  a  mn^  depart- 

The  Edinburgh  college  of  surgeons  has  a  cor-  ment,  and  the  university  was  a  ooUeotioa  of 

porate  character  as  a  royal  coUege.    It  consists  colleges,  each  of  whidi  gave  instruction  exdo- 

of  the  eugeons  of  Edinburgh,  has  the  privilege  sively  in  one  branch  of  learning.    The  colleges 

of  examining  and  of  licensing  or  rejecting  adl  in  the  English  universities  assumed  at  first  a 

practitioners  in  surgery  in  the  neighboring  coun-  different  character,  being  not  dengned  to  eoofer 

ties,  and  its  diplomas  are  recognized  by  the  instruction,  but  to  administer  royal  or  private 

army  and  navy  medical  boards,  and  by  the  East  munificence  in  aiding  students  through  the  uni- 

India  company,  as  oualifications  for  their  sur-  versity.    The  task  of  instruction  was^  however, 

geons.*Ool]eges  as  deportments  of  a  university  gradually  transferred  from  the  xmiversity  to  the 

arose  about  the  banning  of  the  18th  century,  colleges,  tLU  at  present  the  former  retains  only 

When  the  repute  of  the  great  scholastic  teachers  such  general  powers  as  the  conferring  of  d^ 

had  attracted  thousands  of  students  to  the  uni-  grees  or  other  honors.    Each  college,  instead 

Tersity  towns,  coUiidons  became  frequent  be*  of  limiting  its  instructions  to  one  d^Mrtment, 

tween  the  citizens  and  so  many  for  the  most  assumes  the  entire  task  of  qualiQing  its  mem* 

part  rich  and  noble  youths.    In  order  to  secure  bers  for  degrees.    The  funds  support  a  certain 

to  the  students  a  more  fixed  mode  of  life,  so  number  of  graduates  termed  fellowB,  who  may 

that  their  manners  and  morals  should  be  under  retain  this  position  for  life,  unless  they  inherit 

stricter  supervision,  hotels  or  boarding  houses  estates  of  greater  income,  or  marry ;  and  thers 

were  established  in  which  the  scholars  lodged  are  scholarships,  exhibitions^  and  other  s^ieads 

together  under  the  direction  of  a  superior,  which  give  entire  or  partial  support  to  a  per- 

These  hotels,  which  were  termed  colleges,  were  tion  of  the  undergraduates,  all  of  whom  are 

gradually  endowed  .by  the  gifts  of  charitable  under  the  superintendence  of  tutors    Be^do 

persons,  till  they  were  able  to  furnish  free  those  who  receive  aid  ttom  the  foondatkas, 

lodgings  and  finally  entire  support  to  a  cer-  there  are  other  independent  studentSi  who  ars 

tain  number  of  poor  scholars.    The  name  col-  styled,  according  to  their  rank  and  expenditures, 

lege  was  soon  applied  to  any  institution  for  noblemen,  fellow  commonors,  or  commoners, 

academic   purposes,  endowed  with  revenues,  Oxford  has  19  colleges  and  6  halls,  the  latter 

and  poesessinff  a  private  code  of  laws,  whether  being  merely  unendowed  boarding  plaoee,  where 

it  were  wholly  independent  or  subject  to  the  each  student  lives  at  his  own  expense.    Cam* 

general  government  of  a  university.    OoUe^*  bridge  has  17  colleges. — Colleges  in  France  an 

ate  foundations  do  not  appear  to  have  existed  now  a  grade  of  public  schools,  oorreqMudiBg 

in  the  Saracen  schools  of  Spain,  but  were  first  nearly  to  the  gymnasia  of  Germany,  and  edu- 

establidbed  in  Paris,  and  soon  aftwward  in  Ox-  eating  pupils  between  about  the  ages  of  10  aod 
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Tabu  of  Collmh.— OMMniMd 


College  of  New  Jeney , 

Butcen 

BarUngtODt 

UnlTenlty  of  PfniujlyftnU. . 

Dickineon^ , 

Jcffenon 

Washington 

Alleghftnyt 

Pennsjlvsnla 

La&yette 

Franklin  and  Marshall 

University  at  Lewisbnrg*. . . 

Folxteebnio 

Delaware 

Bt  Mar7>S 

St  John's 

St.  Charles'sS 

Mount  St  Mary's 

St  James^st 

Washington 

Georgetown} 

Colnmbian* 

WilUamand  Maryi- 

Hampden-Sidnoy 

Washington 

UnlTerrfty  of  Virginia 

Bandolph-Macon$ 

Emory  and  Heniyt 

Bectoi* 

Bethany  CoUege 

Bichmond* 

Virginia  Military  Institute. . . 
University  of  l^rth  Carolina 

Davidson 

Wake  Forest* 

Charleston 

South  Carolina 

Franklin 

Oglethorpe 

Bmoryt 

Mercer  University* 

Wesleyan  Female 

Universityof  Alabama 

Florence  Wesleyanl 

Spring  HIUI 

Howard* 

Oakland 

University  of  Mississippi .... 

Mississippi  College* 

Bemple  Broaddus 

Centenary^ 

Washington 

University  of  Nashville 

Franklin 

East  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Jackson 

Union* 

Greenville 

Transylvania 

St  Joseph's} 

Centre 

Georgetown  • 

Kentucky  Military  Institute . 

Paducah 

Ohio  University 

Miami  University 

Franklin 

Western  Beservo 

Kenvont • 

Denison* 

Marietta 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Universityt . . 

Wittenberg 

Urbana  Umversity 

Antioch 

Indiana  Stote  University 

Hanover  College , 

Wabash 

Indiana  Aabury  University!. 

IlUnois 

Bhurtlelf* 

McKendreet 

Knox , 

St  Louis  University  I 

St  Vincents 


Princeton,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  K.  J. . 
Burlington,  **  ., 

Philadelphia,  Penn..., 
Carlisle,  "    .... 

Canonsbarg,       **    

Washington,  **  .... 
Meadvifie,  "    .... 

Gettysburg:  **  . . . . 
Easton,  *^    ... 

Lancaster,  **    . . . . 

LewisbuTg,  **  . . . . 
Philadelphia.      **    ... 

Newark,  Del 

Wilmington,  Del 

AnnapoUs.  Md 

Emoott'8MUls,Md... 
Emmetsbuiig,  **  ... 
Washington  co.,  **  . . . 
Chestertown,  **  ... 
Georgetown,  D.  C... 
Washington,  *^  .... 
Williamsburg,  Va.... 
Prince  Ed.  CO.,  ".... 
Lexington,  ** .... 

Charlottesville,  ** 

Boydon,  •*.... 

Washington  ool,  "* 

Taylor  oo.,  " 

Bethany,  " 

Bichmond,  " .... 

Lexington,  ** 

Chapel  HUl,  N.  C 

Meckknbnn  eo^  N.  C 
Fore^lle,  *« 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Columbia,      **  

Athens,  Ga 

MUledgevlUe,  Ga 

OxfbrC  " 

Penfleld,  * 

Macon,  ** 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Florence,      **  

SpringHiU,  »*   

Marlon,         "   

Claibome  ca,  Miss. . . . 

Oxford,  **    

Clinton,  «    

Centre  Hill,      •*.... 

Jackson,  La 

Washington  oo..  La. . . 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Near  Nashville,  Tenn . 
KnoxvUle,  **    . 

Lebanon,  **    . 

Columbia,  **    . 

Murfreesboro*,  •*  . 
Greenville,  •*    . 

Lexington,  Kr 

Bardstown,    " 

Danville,       •* 

Geoivotown,  •* 

Franklin  Springs,  Ky. 
Paducah,  *"  . 

Athens,  Ohio 

Oxford,     "    

New  Athens,  Ohio 

Hudson,  **    

Gambler,  **    

GranviUe,         "    

Marietta,  "    

Oberlin,  •*    

Delaware,  **  . . . . , 
Springfield,       **    ..... 

Urbana,  •*    

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.. 

Bloomington,  Ind 

South  Hanover, " 

Crawfordsville,  •* 

Greeneastle,       ** 

Jacksonville,  111 

Upper  Alton,  **  , 

Lebanon,        **  

Galesbui^     **  , 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Cape  Girardean,  Mo... 


FMBd- 

bvi- 

N«.«r 

Bte- 

Tab.  a 

•4. 

18 

AlaMd. 

4Mta. 

lawiM 

1746 

8,585 

878 

21.A"* 

1770 

619 

106 

laL^K 

IBM 

•  • 

118 

l^X^ 

1749 

1,2«9 

189 

flLl'*' 

1788 

846 

188 

tl,l«? 

1802 

1,498 

898 

ll,»» 

1806 

TBO 

108 

8^00 

1817 

888 

99 

9.4G4 

1»W 

^ 

980 

60 

9j004 

1881 

900 

100 

4j9ye 

1886 

849 

90 

10.009 

1849 

57 

4S 

^n 

1858 

7 

94 

.1K»8 

106 

80 

i^jtaa 

1847 

97 

110 

ijM 

1784 

A 

884 

115 

6.>»» 

1600 

146 

199 

4» 

1880 

84 

187 

198 

4.t»« 

1848 

15 

185 

09 

t,**«' 

1788 

6 

•  • 

70 

1^« 

1799 

81 

898 

945 

94.0U9 

1881 

8 

808 

88 

7.5* 

1009 

6 

8,000 

84 

rmm 

1776 

5 

864 

119 

5.t«4 

1788 

6 

888 

99 

^a« 

1819 

16 

181 

419 

9St.<«» 

1688 

6 

800 

78 

^.fiwi 

1888 

6 

108 

64 

m:» 

1889 

8 

•  ■ 

00 

SJW 

1841 

6 

80 

141 

8>« 

1840 

6 

87 

98 

tm 

1889 

18 

988 

150 

4JK» 

1789 

15 

1,885 

491 

MLTje 

1840 

T 

806 

99 

5^*» 

1883 

5 

48 

76 

a,A.> 

1785 

6 

184 

70 

1L*«*> 

1801 

8 

8,000 

909 

U.'iiA 

1785 

10 

800 

180 

lS.<Vrt 

1688 

5 

804 

97 

4JM 

188'( 

6 

868 

198 

!.:« 

1888 

S 

188 

89 

7>» 

1889 

9 

881 

180 

1J9M 

1881 

9 

818 

144 

ia*«^ 

1880 

5 

140 

119 

4,i**) 

1880 

20 

885 

80 

T,Oi^' 

1848 

6 

05 

88 

8^n»» 

1880 

5 

185 

70 

<L>"«^ 

1848 

9 

188 

188 

V"'" 

1851 

6 

14 

48 

1,€T3 

1856 

4 

■  • 

75 

•  «  «  « 

1845 

9 

ISO 

108 

6u508 

1795 

8 

116 

28 

l.^«i 

1806 

7 

448 

101 

10;s»'T 

1844 

6 

01 

108 

8.^4) 

1806 

■  • 

169 

•  • 

a^^rt 

1844 

11 

90 

165 

4,t>\i) 

1688 

5 

86 

64 

4.4^rt 

1S48 

6 

84 

150 

4JS'0 

1796 

9 

■  • 

90 

1l>«^ 

1798 

8 

610 

25 

14.<«t> 

1819 

16 

180 

•  m 

7.h»> 

1888 

6 

4S8 

lao 

o.*»^ 

1840 

6 

•  • 

188 

7>'d 

1346 

9 

119 

158 

a.t«« 

1858 

6 

•  • 

18 

<5* 

.1804 

6 

178 

88 

7*« 

1824 

8 

608 

197 

Z.A4 

1884 

4 

850 

85 

8.«^ 

1826 

7 

906 

97 

8.451 

1886 

10 

816 

108 

18.5*» 

1888 

5 

62 

47 

4^ 

1885 

6 

198 

50 

U4»** 

1834 

8 

877 

110 

4.i-« 

1848 

8 

90 

149 

ia«» 

1845 

6 

88 

48 

€^<»« 

1650 

8 

•  • 

91 

ISM 

1858 

18 

15 

108 

8M9 

1880 

6 

8tt 

115 

iJM 

1888 

8 

988 

78 

&4M 

1888 

7 

110 

05 

C4A9 

1S87 

10 

140 

910 

UrtJO 

1880 

7 

ISO 

70 

a«» 

1885 

6 

17 

40 

1.9W 

1885 

8 

80 

98 

T,*1* 

1887 

7 

89 

88 

&9W 

1888 

18 

160 

194 

«i»»i» 

1818 

10 

65 

8 

fi^SOO 
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TABta  OF  COLLSOB.— Om^toiM^ 


Masonic 

I  uivcrsitj  of  the  State  of  Miasooxi. 

St.  Charles^ 

University  of  Michigan 

bl.  Pliillp'BJB 

\V  isooiu&in  University 

JVloit 

M  il waukee  Unlveraity 

Milwaukee  Female 

lowa  State  University. 
iHWfi  We»leyan  University  J. 
^anta  Claraf 


evi 


PlM*. 


Lexington,  Mo 

Columbia,    ^    

StCharlea,  "     

Ann  Arbor,   Mich...« 
Near  Detroit,    "    .... 

Madison,  Wis 

Beloit,  Bock  co.,  Wia. 
Appleton,  "    . 

Milwankee,  *•    . 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Mt  Pleasant,  **   

Near  San  Jos^,  Cal . . . 


Found- 

last- 

No.  of 

Sta- 

•d. 

'on. 
8 

Alamnt. 

deDU. 

1S44 

19 

28 

1S89 

ISO 

89 

188T 

25 

50 

1S3T 

14 

221 

276 

1S39 

•  • 

80 

1851 

6 

80 

1847 

89 

40 

1849 

7 

100 

ISM 

20 

76 

1865 

•  • 

•  • 

1855 

60 

•  • 

1855 

16 

•  • 

158 

Vok.lB 

libnriM. 

1,200 

8.500 

1,000 

10,000 

8,000 

1,900 

8,100 

8,800 

600 

200 


COLLEGE  HILL,  a  thriviiig  post  village  of  adelpbia,  but  on  acconnt  of  bis  limited  means 

Hamilton  co^  Obio,  6  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati,  and  bis  macbine  prdved  defective,  and  bis  appeal 

tlie  seat  of  two  prosperous  institutions,  viz.:  for  aid  hj  tbe  pbilosopbical  society  abortivei, 

Farmer's  college,  formerly  Carey's  academy,  tbough  tbe  committee,  with  Rittenbouse  at  tb« 

having  about  200  students,  and  tbe  Ohio  female  bead,  commended  bis  talents,  and  pronounced 

college,  chartered  in  1851,  and  having  150  stu-  him    worthy   of  public   encouragement.     In 

dents.     Pop.  of  the  village,  600.  April,  1774,  be  proposed  to  erect  a  reservoir 

COLLEGE  OF  ST.  J^A^IES,  a  post  village  of  for  tbe  purpose  of  conveying  water  through  the 

Washington  CO.,  Md.  The  institution  from  which  several  streets  of  the  city  of  New  York.    Hii 

it  derives  its  name  is  a  flourishing  college  and  proposals  were  ^^  read  and  referred."    In  1776 

preparatory  school  under  the  direction  of  the  be  engaged  in  a  new  enterprise,  and  delivered 

Protestant  Episcopal  church.     It  was  opened  lectures  on  gunnery,  and  was  further  employed 

in  1842  and  chartered  in  1849.  ^  in  giving  instruction  to  tbe  artillery  depart^ 

COLLEGIAL  SYSTEM,  in  ecclesiastical  bis-  ment  of  tbe  American  army  in  tbe  principles  of 

tory,  one  of  the  schemes  proposed  for  reconcil-  projectiles.    He  was  selected  from  time  to  time 

iii^  church  and  state,  expressed  in  the  saying  by  detachments  of  the  artillery  corps  in  differ* 

of  Pufendorf  tbat  the  church  is  a  eoHegium^  ent  stations  to  give  them  lessons  on  the  mo- 

q7iod  eivitati  subest  (&  college  subordinate  to  mentum  and  direction  of  the  cannon  ball.    He 

the  state).    According  to  the  view  more  com-  continued  in  this  employment  until  the  arrival 

pletely  developed  by  Pfaff  (1719),  the  church  of  Baron  Steuben  in  1777,  when  a  new  organi- 

is  a  free  society,  independent  in  ecclesiastical  zation  in  the  military  department  took  place. 

atVairs,  and  subject  with  certain  reservations  to  Colles  was  the  first  person  who  suggested  canals 

the  state  in  civU  affairs.       *  and  improvementa  to  connect  Lake  Ontario  with 

COLLES,  CnnisTOPHKE,  a  philosophic  ad-  the  Hudson.    According  to  tbe  records  of  l^e 
venturer,   was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  the  assembly  of  New  York,  in  Nov.  1784,  he  pre- 
exact  period  of  bis  birth  is  still  left  to  con-  sented  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  and  in  April 
jecture,  which  assigns  1738  as  the  year;  he  following  a  favorable  report  was  made  thereon. 
died  in  New  York  in  1821.    Of  bis  parents  no  He  visited  the  country,  and  took  an  actual 
accounts   exist.    Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  survey  of  the  principal  obstructions  upon  the 
age,  he  was  fortunate  in  being  placed  under  the  Mohawk  river  as  far  as  Wood  creek.    The  re- 
care  of  Richard  Pococke,  the  oriental  traveller,  suits  of  bis  tour  were  published  by  Samuel 
afterward  bishop  of  Ossory.    The  pursuits  of  Loudon  in  1785.    In  this  remarkable  pamphlet 
Pococke  led  the  mind  of  Colles  to  mechanical  be  has  the  following  sentence :  *^  The  amazing 
and  physical  inventions ;  yet  he  did  not  over-  extent  of  the  6  great  lakes,  to  which  the  pro- 
look  the  acquisition  of  the  learned  languages,  posed  navigation  will   communicate,  will  be 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  Pococke  in  1766,  found  to  have  6  times  as  much  coast  as  all  Eng- 
hc  set  out  a  wanderer  from  bis  native  land,  and  land,  and  tbe  countries  watered  by  tbe  numer- 
we  find  him  in  Philadelphia  in  1772,  delivering  ous  rivers  which  fall  into  these  lakes  full  7  or 
lectures  upon  pneumatics,  illustrated  *^  by  a  va-  8  times  as  great  as  that  valuable  island."    As 
riety  of  curious  and  entertaining  experiments  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  arrested  the  progress 
an  air  pump  lately  invented  by  him."    He  fur-  of  bis  measures  for  supplying  the  city  by  his 
ther  proposed  to  his  audience,  if  adequate  pa-  reservoir,  which  he  designed  to  be  erected,  with 
tronage  was  afforded,  to  give  8  lectures  on  by-  other  works,  between  Pearl  and  White  streets, 
drostatics  and  hydraulics,  "  with  the  motion  of  we  find  bis  name  again  recorded  as  an  appli- 
fiuids  and  their  action  upon  different  machines,  cant  for  a  contract  to  convey  water  through  the 
aswindandwatermills,  various  kinds  of  pumps,  city  by  means  of  pipes.    Dr.  Brown  recom- 
and  steam  engines."  According  to  Westcott,  his  mended  to  tbe    common  council  the  Bronx 
plans  were  not  successful    The  year  following  river  for  that  purpose,  and  this,  it  is  affirmed,  is 
ho  was  engaged  in  delivering  a  series  of  leo-  the  first  indication  on  record  that  a  supply  was 
Til  res  in  New  York  on  inland  lock  navigation,  to  be  looked  for  from  without  the  city.   Doubt- 
llu  Is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  individual  less  tbe  original  suggestion  of  the  Bronx  came 
>^  ho  undertook  to  build  a  steam  engine  in  this  from  CoUes.    In  1808  Colles  published  an  elab* 
country ;  he  designed  it  for  a  distillery  in  Phil-  orate  pamphlet  on  the  interests  of  tbe  United 
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States  of  America,  extending  to  all  oondilioiia  witlioat  heads.'*    The  victim  of  jpemuT,  his  is- 
of  men,  bj  means  (Finland  navigable  commnni-  tegrity  was  never  qnestioned.    His  nature  was 
cations.    He  called  his  plan  the  timber  canal,  benevolent,  his  morals  void  of  offence  toward 
He  was  never  idle.    His  devices  to  seenre  an  God  and  man.    His  long  career  proved  nsefol 
^  honest   livelihood  "  were   almost  conntless.  to  his  adopted  conntrj  in  that  early  state  of  the 
His  various  knowledge  was  admitted,  his  science  arts  when  wooden  axe  handles  were  imported. 
was  considered  real,  yet  he  seemed  to  be  perpet-  Clinton  included  him  among  the  earliest  aztd 
naliy  appropriating  it  to  merely  conjectural  me&-  prominent  instigators  of  the  canal  policy,  and 
sores.     Wearied  at  last  by  disi^pointments,  he  Hosack  has  recorded  his  services.    Hnmble  a» 
now  summoned  resolution  to  enter  upon  a  new  was  his  condition,  Hamilton  paid  him  marked 
service,  and  commenced  as  tourist  a  journey  of  deference,  and  often  vidted  him.    Jeffersoii  eor- 
some  extent,  and  not  without  personal  hazard  responded  with  him.    Jarvis  painted  his  por- 
at  that  early  day,  through  Pennsylvania  and  trait.   When  the  great  celebration  in  Nov.  1825, 
New  York,  and  in  1789  he  published  a  book  of  took  place,  on  the  completion  of  the  canal,  the 
roads  through  New  York.    It  is  reported  that  efBgy  of  Oolles  was  borne  among  the  emblkus 
he  derived  some  trifling  pittance  from  this  per-  which  characterized  that  vast  procession, 
formance,  and  vrith  his  frugal  habits  was  ca-  COLLET  (Fr.  coUet,  Lat  ooZZum,  nedkX  in 
pable  of  maintaining  himself  above  pressing  Jewelry,  that  part  of  a  ring  which  surrounds 
want.    In  1794  we  find  him  settled  in  the  city  the  stone.    The  term  is  also  applied  in  glas 
of  New  York,  and  earnestly  engaged  in  the  making  to  that  part  of  the  g^ass  vessel  which 
manufacture  of  bandboxes  and  paper  hangings,  remains  attached  to  tiie  iron  instmment  with 
SQs  support  was  slender,  and  he  now  turned  his  which  the  glass  is  removed  from  the  mehiiis 
thoughts  to  varionsdevices  in  domestic  economy,  pot.    In  botany,  it  denotes  the  part  of  the  axis 
His  rat  and  mouse  traps  for  a  while  added  to  of  a  plant  whence  the  stem  and  root  diverge; 
his  fiscal  resources ;  and  learning  the  value  of  and  in  gunnery,  the  portion  of  a  canzKon  be- 
Pmssian  blue,  he  entered  upon  the  preparation  tween  £e  astragal  and  the  muzzle.    CoQet  is 
of  that  article  with  other  pigments.    Mis  phi-  also  a  small  collar  worn  by  the  inferior  dogy 
losophy  was  put  to  a  further  test  in  his  inter-  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
views  with  Blanohard  the  aeronaut  and  G^rge  COLLETON,  a  8.  district  of  South  CaroGitt, 
Baron  the  mathematician,  who  had  commenced  bordering  on  the  Atl^mtic;  area,  1,672  aq.  m. ; 
the  publication  of  the  "Mathematical  Corre-  pop.  in  1850,  89,506,  of  whom  31,771  were 
KK>ndent)"  a  work  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  slaves.    The  Edisto,  Ashepoo,  and  Salkehatchie 
that  issued  by  Hutton  of  London.  The  almanao  are  the  principal  rivers.    Much  of  the  land  is 
makers  also,  when  at  fault,  waited  upon  him  flat,  alluvial,  and  swampy ;  the  drier  ports  are 
for  astronoznical  calculations.    To  all  these  av-  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1850  amomited 
ocations  he  added  the  collecting  and  arrang-  to  45,308^660  lbs.  of  rice,  6,692  hales  of  cottan, 
ing  of  opossum  and  beaver  skins,  Indian  wares  480,984  bushels  of  com,  408,874  of  sweet  pot»- 
and  tomahawks,  with  other  curiosities  with  toes,  and  86,065  of  oats.  There  were  44  diarches, 
which  he  had  become  familiar  during  his  tour  and  294  pupils  attending  schools  and  academies. 
through  the  country  of  the  Mohawks.    His  The  palmetto  and  the  cabbage  palm  are  indige- 
chemical  knowledge  was  occasionally  displayed  nous  to  this  district.    Capit^  Waterboron^ 
in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks.    A  benignant  COLLETON,  Jambs,  colonial  governor  of 
omen  at  length  appeared  in  his  horizon.  The  Soutii  Carolina  from  1686  to  1690.     He  was  a 
constitution  of  the  United  States  being  adopted,  brother  of  one  of  the  proprietaries,  was  appoint- 
and  the  duties  on  spirits  established  by  con-  ed  landgrave  (one  of  the  orders  of  nobility  un* 
gress,  both  the  hydrostatics  and  the  chemistry  der  Locke's  constitution  for  South  Carolina),  and 
of  Colles  were  called  into  requisition,  and  he  endowed  with   immense  possessions  in  land. 
was  appointed  to  test  the  specific  gravity  of  Assuming  the  government  when  ^spates  were 
imported  liquors.    His  artistic  skill  was  also  rife  concerning  tenures  of  land  and  qnit-rents, 
turned  to  the  making  of  proof-glasses.    But  he  procured  alterations  in  the  fundamental  laws, 
this  cheering  condition  haa  its  end :  and  his  declared  martial  law  during  a  rebellion  of  the 
last  resource  was  now  the  making  of  thermo-  people,  and  was  impeached  by  the  assembly  and 
meters  and  the  projection  of  his  telegraph,  banished  from  the  province, 
with  the  still  more  fortunate  expedient  of  the  COLLETTA,  Pdetbo,  a  Neapolitan  patriot, 
use  of  the  telescope  and  microscope.  His  familv  bom  in  Naples,  Jan.  28, 1775,  died  in  FKoi^nce, 
wants  were  thus  casually  supplied,  and  through  Nov.  11, 1881.    He  took  an  active  part  in  pod- 
the  instrumentality  of  his  long-tried  friend,  itics  during  the  French  invasion  of  Naples 
John  Pintard,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Murat  made  him  in  1808  commissioner  of  Otis- 
superintendent  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  His  bria  Citra,  and  in  1812  general  and  director 
residence  was  now  secured  in  the  government  of  bridges  and  public  roa&    When  the  Boor- 
house  on  the  Bowling  green,  where  £he  academy  bons  returned  to  power,  he  was  for  some  time 
had  its  rich  proper^,  and  where  he  died,  aged  imprisoned.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  revda- 
about  88  years.    His  long  life  was  marked  by  tion  of  1820  he  was  sent  as  viceroy  to  Sidlv, 
severe  trials  and  perplexing  incidents.    He  was  but  was  soon  recalled  and  appointed  minister 
wont  to  say,  ^'if  be  had  been  brought  up  a  hat-  of  war.    After  the  Austrian  intervention  be 
ter,  the  people  would  have  come  into  the  world  was  banished  to  BrUnn  in  Moravia,  but  alter* 
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both  occasions  withoot  trial    In  1696,  when  published  between  1885  and  1889.    la  1S44  he 
Friend  and  Parkjns  were  condemDed  for  plot-  completed  the  publication  of  a  new  life  of 
ting  to  assassinate  King  WiUiam,  Collier  attend-  Shakespeare,  and  a  new  editi<»  of  his  works, 
ed  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  accompanied  them  for  which  he  had  collected  materials  during  20 
to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  there  gave  them  years,  the  text  being  founded  on  a  new  ooQa- 
absolution.    The  result  was  a  general  clamor  tion  of  the  old  editions.    In  1852  he  publiab- 
against  him,  and  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for  his  ed  "  Notes  and  Emendations  "  to  the  text  cf 
arrest,  which,  however,  he  was  able  to  escape ;  Shakespeare^  from  early  manuscript  oorrectioos 
and  from  his  hiding  place  he  published  a  de-  on  the  margin  of  a  recently  discovered  copy  ol 
fence  of  his  conduct,  wliich  immediately  re-  the  folio  of  1682,  and  in  the  next  year  pabuslh 
oeived  a  crowd  of  answers,  one  of  which  was  a  ed  a  new  edition  of  the  playa,  with  the  text  reg> 
solemn  manifesto  signed  by  the  two  archbisli-  ulated  by  collation  of  this  foUo  and  of  othir 
ops,  and  by  all  the  bishops  then  in  London,  12  old  editions.    These  publications  excited  mudi 
in  number.    He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  interest  and  discussion  concerning  the  date  sod 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  would  have  authorityofthe  manuscript  correctioDS.  Mr.  Cd- 
treated  him  with  lenity  it  he  would  have  put  Her  has  been  a  zealous  member  of  both  the  Cam- 
in  bail,  and  therefore  suffered  a  sentence  of  out-  den  and  Shakespeare  societies,  for  whidi  he  hsi 
lawry,  which  was  not  reversed  during  the  re-  edited  several  interesting  works,  as  the  '^  Me- 
munder  of  his  life.  He  published  in  1697  the  first  moirs  of  Edward  Alleyn  "  (1841) ;  the  *'  Dianr 
volume  of  his  ^^  Essays  upon  several  Moral  Sub-  of  PhiHp  Henslowe ''  (1845) ;  ^'  Meni<Hn  of  the 
jects,'*  and  in  the  next  year  began  his  import-  principal  Actors  in  Shakespeare's  Plays'^  (184€); 
ant  efforts  for  the  purification  of  the  lighter  and  "  JBxtracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Su- 
literature  of  England  from  the  taint  which  it  tioners^  Company  from  1557  to  1580  ^  (184S- 
had  contracted  during  the  anti-Puritan  reaction  '49).    He  has  also  contributed  frequently  to  tL^ 
under  Charles  U.    His  *^  Short  View  of  the  transactions  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  of 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  which  he  is  vice-president^  and  reo^ves  an  a&- 
Stage  ^'  engaged  him  in  a  lively  controversy  nual  penaon  from  the  crown  of  £100,  granted 
with  Congreve  and  Yanbrugh,  and  the  wits  of  him  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  time  looked  in  vain  to  Dryden  to  support  COLLIERTt  a  term  applied  to  ooal-^mniBg 
them  against  the  sarcasm  of  the  divine.    The  establishments,  including  the  mines  and  ma- 
discussion  lasted  for  10  years,  during  which  Mr.  chinery  employed.    In  their  simplest  form,  a» 
Collier  saw  a  decided  improvement  in  the  char-  seen  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  west  of  the 
acter  of  the  English  stage.    Among  his  later  Alleghany  mountains,  where  the  strata  lie  near- 
publications  were   a   translation  of  Moreri's  ly  horizontally,  and  the  coal  beds  indudtnl 
^^  Historical  Dictionary"  (1701-21),  an  "Eccle-  among  them  pass  upon  a  level  through  esc^ 
siastical  History  of  Great  Britain "  (1708-'14),  hill,  &e  collieries  are  comparatively  insigniS- 
2  additional  volumes  of  "  Essays  upon  Moral  cant  establishments,  employing  little  or  no  mi- 
Subjects,"  and   a  volume  of  '^  Practical  Dm-  chinery.    Narrow  passages,  not  exceeding  3  or 
courses  "  (1725).  4  feet  in  height  when  the  beds  are  sm^  s:\ 
COLLIER,  John  Patne,  an  English  author  excavated  in  the  coal,  and  supported  by  a  mde 
and  commentator  on  Shakespeare,  born  in  Lour  framework  of  posts  set  at  the  sides  and  hracv>i 
don  in  1789.    He  studied  law  at  the  Inner  across  at  the  top.   A  track  is  laid  upon  the  fioc-r 
Temple,  and  was  for  several  years  parliament-  for  the  small  coal  wagons  to  run  npon,  and  this 
ary  reporter  for   the  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  is  extended  as  the  excavation  proceeds.     Men  or 
newspaper.    Early  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  old  boys  run  out  the  wagons  by  hand,  or  moles  are 
English  poets,  he  began  to  publish  in  joumi^  employed  of  a  size  suitable  to  the  hei^t  of  tLe 
and  reviews  criticisms  and  annotations  on  them,  levels.    The  cars  being  often  made  to  dischar^ 
and  seconded  the  efforts  of  Charles  Lamb  and  themselves  on  the  outside,  the  males  soon  kara 
others  in  drawing  from  obscurity  the  drama-  to  come  out  with  the  loaded  wagons,  and  i^ 
tists  nearly  contemporary  with   Shakespeare,  turn  with  the  emptyinto  the  dkrk  passages^  of 
In  1820  he  published  the  ''*'  Poetical  Decameron,^'  their  own  accord.    Within  the  hill  the  passs^ 
a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  poets  chiefly  of  the  branch  out  in  various  directions,  genewly  af^^r 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.;  issued  in  a  regular  plan  of  gangways  and  chambers,  so  Us: 
1825  a  poem,  entitled  the  "  Poet^s  Pilgrimage ;  "  out  that  the  greatest  amount  of  coal  can  be  sale- 
and  in  1825-^27  included  11  additional  dramas  ly  removed  with  the  least  amount  left  as  pUisrs 
in  a  new  edition  of  Dodsley's  ^^  Old  Plays.*'   In  to  support  the  superincumbent  strata.    The  larg- 
1881  appeared  his  '^  History  of  English  Drama-  est  logs  of  wood  set  on  end,  and  called  prop^ 
tic  Poetry,"  which  contains  a  great  variety  of  aid  to  sustain  this  weight;  but  when  the  io- 
information  collected  from  original  sources,  and  cality  is  nearly  exhausted,  the  pillars  of  ooal  may 
which  caused  many  valuable  collections,  as  the  at  last  be  removed,  commencing  at  the  extreme 
libraries  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire  and  of  portions  and  letting  the  whole  mass  above  grad< 
Lord  Ellesmere,  to  be  freely  opened  to  his  re-  uaUy  settie  down.    In  these  works,  simpid  as 
searches.    In  Lord  Ellesmere*s  collection  of  they  are,  two  sources  of  trouble  must  be  prv- 
MSS.  he  found  most  of  the  materials  for  his  vidcd  against,  as  in  the  collieries  of  greatest  pre- 
series  of  ^^  New  Facts  *'  and  "  Further  Particu*  tensions.   Air  circulates  slowly  through  long  nn- 
lars  "  concerning  Shakespeare  and  his  works^  derground  passages^  in  the  warm,  sultry  weath- 
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laritles  require  ooxulderation  in  laying  ont  large  the  manmiim  Tertieal  heiglit  of  maj  lift  ja 

collieries  in  districtB  where  they  are  to  be  looked  found  most  advantageoiia  at  from  160  to  900 

for.    The  position  of  the  coal  beds  should  be  feet    The  Cornish  fordng  pnmp  is  emplojed, 

ascertained  as  nearly  as  posrible  by  boring  in  except  in  sinking,  when  the  Bfting  {mmp  h 

adyanoe  of  regular  operations,  or  b^  the  mdi-  commonly  preferred.    The  rods  of  the  forms 

cations  afforded  by  neighboring  mmes.    This  are  made  of  stiff  and  heavy  wood,  4  to  6  inches 

is  a  common  practice  in  the  English  collieries^  square,  and  of  weight  more  tluui  snfSwdent  to 

and  is  called  proving  the  field.    It  determines  counterbalance  that  of  the  column  of  water, 

the  most  proper  point  for  ^^  winning"  the  coal,  Being  raised  by  the  engine,  and  then  allowed 

which  is  reaching  it  by  means  of  a  level  driven  to  descend,  their  gravity  forces  the  water  vp 

into  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  by  a  vertical  shaft  sunk  the  pipe.    In  the  lifdng  pump  the  w^ht  cf  the 

from  the  snr&ce  through  the  different  strata  column  of  water  is  added  to  that  of  the  rod»; 

down  to  the  coal.    The  shaft  is  usually  sunk  and  these,  attached  to  ooe  end  of  &  lever  betm, 

withparticular  reference  to  the  permanent  drain-  are  balanced  by  a  counterpoise  on  tibe  otibs 

age  of  the  mine,  and  for  this  reason  is  located  in  end. — ^Tbe  sinktiig  of  a  main  shaft  in  the  deep 

a  position  to  readi  the  coal  bed  at  a  lower  level  basins  of  the  English  coal  fields  is  ofteD  an  ud- 

than  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  coal  to  be  dertaking  of  great  importance,  involving  hesTT 

extracted.     It  may  pass  through  several  dif-  outlays,  sometimes  extending  through  aeTcnl 

ferent  coal  beds,  aU  which  may  be  worked  by  years,  before  the  coal  bed  is  reached.    '^Tli 

means  of  it    The  water  circulating  among  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  alluvial  cover  to  the  rotk 

strata  above  finds  its  way  into  the  sump  or  strata,"  says  a  recent  writer,  *^  the  weight  d 

large  pit  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  water  to  contend  with,  engine  power,  amsfe^ 

it  is  pumped  from  this  to  the  surface.    The  ments  for  future  ventQation,  be^de  many  knl 

same  shaft  may  be  used  for  hoisting  to  the  sur-  difficulties  for  which  no  rule  can  be  applied,  tn 

face  the  coal  and  slates  removed  in  the  exca-  all  points  reouiring  the  greatest  d^bcracka 

vations,  and  may  also  serve  to  aid  in  the  venti-  and  forethought    And  when  we  consider  tbil 

lation  of  the  mine,  and  again  as  a  ladder  way  the  deepest  shaft  in  Great  Britain  was  sank 

for  the  workmen.    When  intended  for  all  these  and  fitted  up  with  engine  power,  Ac,  at  sa 

purposes,  it  is  made  of  large  mze,  15  feet  or  more  outlay  of  £1002000,  extending  over  a  pmod  cf 


in  length  by  7  or  8  in  width,  and  divided  by  10  years,  we  wiU  then  be  able  to  form  an  v 
board  partitions  into  several  shafts  extending  of  the  cost  and  time  generally  reqiiired  ias 
to  the  bottom.  Tliey  are  often,  however,  made  such  operations,  however  simple.*'  Tomliosce 
of  circular  or  elliptical  area,  and  from  10  to  16  mentions  that  £50,000  has  often  been  ex- 
feet  in  diameter ;  these,  too,  are  divided  into  8  pended  before  the  coal  seam  intended  to  be 
parts.  The  position  of  the  coal  beds  of  the  worked  was  reached.  The  shafts  in  the  norther: 
James  river  basin,  near  Richmond,  Ya.,  renders  coal  field  are  rarely  less  than  150  feet  in  deptt 
this  mode  of  **  winning  "  the  coal  the  most  and  some  are  1,800  feet  deep.  A  connder&tk 
available ;  but  in  the  an^raoite  region  the  more  portion  of  the  expense  incurred  in  these  work* 
common  practice  is  to  follow  the  coal  down  its  is  in  arresting  the  flow  of  quioksanda,  whkh 
slope  from  its  outcrop,  extending  the  pumps  as  are  generally  encountered  near  the  aor&oe,  9Ei 
the  depth  increases,  and  laying  two  tracks  on  also  the  influx  of  water,  streams  of  which  ire 
the  floor  of  the  slope,  upon  which  the  wagons  met  with  at  all  depths.  This  is  aooomplisbed 
pass  up  and  down;  a  road  or  ladder  way  is  by  a  system  of  <*  tubbing,"  which  is  encasmg  the 
made  between  the  tracks,  and  the  pumps  pass  shaft  in  a  lining  of  thick  nlank  braced  wltLir 
down  sometimes  on  each  side  next  the  walls,  by  sets  of  timber  arranged  at  intervals  anmcd 
the  whole  width  of  the  opening  often  being  the  sides.  For  round  shafts  cylind^v  of  cast 
over  20  feet.  In  the  Richmond  coal  field  are  iron  have  for  some  time  been  used  in  the  n<nrth 
the  deepest  vertical  shidfts  in  this  country.  Some  of  England,  made  in  pieces,  which  are  se&t 
of  them  reach  the  great  coal  bed  at  the  depth  down  and  fitted  water-tight  into  the  plaees  pre> 
ofmore  than  700  feet,  and  are  continued  through  pared  for  them.  Quicksands  and  treacheroiB 
it  for  40  or  50  feet  more.  To  raise  the  water  ground  of  this  nature  must  first  be  kept  back 
fh)m  such  a  depth  several  sets  of  pumps  are  re-  and  temporarily  Secured  by  a  tight  Wfx>den  cat- 
quired,  all  of  wnich  are  worked  by  the  steam  en-  ing,  within  which  the  permanent  one  is  plaoei 
gine  at  the  surface,  long  pump  rods  extending  The  tubbing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  abo^ 
down  the  shaft  to  the  lower  sets.  Each  pump  the  solid  rock,  and  resting  upon  it^  is  aometima 
tfikes  the  water  frrom  a  reservoir  below,  and  constructed  of  brick  or  stone  work  laid  in  hj- 
discharges  it  into  one  above.  This  dso  catch-  draulic  cement.  The  ordinary  oost  of  a  shaft 
es  a  considerable  part  of  the  water  fiowing  at  11  feet  diameter  and  900  feet  deep  is  estimated 
its  level,  thus  saving  a  portion  of  the  power  in  England  at  $10,000  to  (12,500.  One  of  8 
that  would  be  required  to  raise  it  if  allowed  to  fact  diameter  and  200  feet  deep  can  nsoallT  be 
flow  down  to  the  bottonu  This,  and  other  rea-  sunk  and  walled  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  foot ;  but 
sons,  such  as  the  great  strain  of  the  ftill  column  if  the  ground  be  treacherous,  or  water  ^  feed- 
upon  a  single  pump,  and  the  interruption  an  ac-  ers  "  are  to  be  reduced,  it  may  be  neoassaiy  to 
cident  to  it  might  occasion  to  tiie  working  of  put  up  a  pumping  engine  of  200  to  300  horse 
the  mjne,  render  this  arrangement  of  tiie  pumps  power,  at  a  cost  of  not  lesa  than  $27,000.  In 
into  separate  lifts  the  most  economical;  and  the  UmtedBtates  the  same  work  wmild  be  modi 
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in  the  more  distant  working^  their  lights  blown  of  the  mine  to  feed  the  fire,  lest,  the  more  im- 

ont  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  hasten  through  pnre  currents  being  inflamed,  the  ezplonou 

the  dark  passages,  encumbered  with  nnaccns*  might  follow  back  into  the  remotest  workii^ 

tomed  heaps  of  rubbish,  toward  the  nearest  The  partitions  across  the  great  gangways  aloiif 

shaft.  Some  wander  into  uncertain  alleys,  dread-  which  the  coal  is  run  to  the  shafts  are  luraiBfa* 

ing  the  pestilential  choke-damn,  which  spreads  ed  with  doors,  that  are  opened  and  ahat  i^aia 

through  the  mine  after  these  explosions.  It  over>  as  each  wagon  is  run  throujg^.    "EbA  of  these 

takes  them,  and  the  wretched  oeings,  ^ling  its  trap  doors  is  tended  in  many  of  the  En^ish  ccH- 

Sower,  cease  to  struggle  with  their  incTitable  lieries  by  a  iittle  boy,  called  a  trapper,  wiM> 

oom,  and,  deliberately  assuming  the  posture  squats  upon  his  heels  during  aH  the  workic^ 

of  repose,  fall  asleep  in  death.    The  attention  of  hours,  which  are  sometimes  12,  in  a  little  bole 

the  ablest  scientific  and  practical  men  has  long  scooped  out  in  the  wall,  holding  a  string  in  Ins 

been  directed  to  discoyering  means  ofpreyent-  hand,  with  which  he  puUs  open  the  door  wha 

ing  these   awfol   explosions.     Sir  Humphry  he  hears  the  oorye  (low  ooai  car)  coming.    Am 

Dayy^s  safety  lamp,  as  contriyed  by  him  and  it  passes  he  lets  the  string  go,  and  the  door  goa 

modified  by  others,  is  still  in  use,  and  has  no  back.    Some  of  the  passages  in  which  tb«« 

doubt  been  of  most  yaluable  sendee.    But  the  chUdren  do  this  work,  and  also  mn  or  ^  faorrr" 

miners  themselyes  are  so  stupidly  reckless,  that  the  coryes  of  coal,  are  only  two  feet  hi^ ; 

no  protection  of  this  nature  can  be  depended  some  indeed  still  lew,  eyen  as  low  as  18  indies; 

upon.    Many  of  them  cannot  refhdn,  though  beds  of  coal,  when  of  yery  good  quality,  beia^ 

forbidden  by  the  most  stringent  regulations,  worth  wornng   when  only  of  this  thiekseag. 

from  smoking  their  pipes  in  the  midst  of  these  In  such  places  the  youthful  trappers  sit  akce 

dangers,  and  they  haye  been  Imown  eyen  to  con-  and  in  tne  dark,  often  with  a  damp  floor  be- 

triye  to  light  them  from  the  safety  lamp  itself,  neath  them  and  exposed  to  drafts.     ^  Tliey  an 

Pro£  Faraday,  while  inyestigatine  this  subject  allowed  no  light,  but  sometimes  a  good-natnrsi 

in  the  mine,  and  waiting  for  a  blast  to  be  put  collier  will  bestow  a  smaU  bit  of  candle  oa 

ofl^  found,  when  the  powder  was  wanted,  toat  them  as  a  treat.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  was  mb- 

he  was  sitting  upon  the  cask  of  it  among  the  ing  a  little  trapper,  he  begged  me  for  a  Htde 

workmen  with  alighted  candle  in  his  hand.  This  grease  from  my  candle.  I  found  that  the  poor 

distinguished  man  stated  that  the  more  he  pur-  child  had  scooped  out  a  hole  in  a  great  stone,  szid 

sued  his  inquiries  into  the  means  of  preyenting  haying  obtained  a  wick,  had  mannfactnied  a 

these  accidents,  the  more  he  was  disheartenea  rude  sort  of  lamp ;  and  that  he  kept  it  going  as 

at  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  finding  out  any  well  as  he  could  by  begging  contribntioiB  of 

good  general  remedy.   The  safety  lamp  in  care-  melted  tallow  from  the  candles  of  any  Samarv 

lulhaods  is  asure  guard  against  fiame  being  com-  tan  passers-by.    To  be  in  the  daxk:,  in  fiiet 

municated  through  the  wire  gauze  to  the  fire-  seemed  to  be  the  great  grieyance  with  aU  of 

damp  without ;  and  moreoyer,  by  the  change  of  them.    Occasionally  they  are  so  posted  as  to  be 

color  in  the  flame,  and  this  leaying  the  wick  near  the  diaft,  where  they  can  sometimes  tzs, 

and  glimmering  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  and  enliyen  themselyes  with  a  view  of  the 

gauze  cylinder,  the  lamp  seryes  to  warn  the  coryes  going  up  with  the  coals,  or  perhaps  ce> 

miner  of  the  presence  of  dan^rous  gases.  Tho-  casionaUy  with  a  bird^s^eye  peep  at  the  dsr* 

rough  yentilation,  howeyer,  is  regarded  as  the  light  itself ;  their  main  amusement  is   that, 

greatest  protection;  but  this  too,  when  large  howeyer,  of  seeing  the  coryes* pass  along  the 

currents  of  air  are  to  be  made  to  ciroulate  gates  at  their  posts.''  (Reportof  J.  O.  Symcmd^ 

through  the  complicated  passages  of  an  exten-  Esq.)     Numerous  roports  made  at  difierect 

siye  mine,  often  to  a  distance  of  seyeral  miles,  times  to  the  British  parliament,  and  to  Tariecs 

is  dependent  upon  the  care  and  attention  of  associations,  haye  brought  to  public  notioe  the 

many  workmen.    The  power  which  sets  these  seyero  priyations  incurred  by  the  coal  miner& 

currents  in  motion  is  the  tendency  of  heated  and  especially  by  the  children,  girls  as  wdl  a^ 

air  to  ascend.    A  fire  is  made,  usually  near  the  boys.    Many  of  these  hardships  haye  in  eonse- 

bottom  of  one  of  the  shafts,  which  is  called  the  quence  been  greatly  mitigated,  and  the  emploT- 

upcast  shaft,  and  the  air  for  feeding  it  is  drawn  ment  of  girls  and  women  in  mines  ia  fbrbidden. 

from  the  lower  part  of  the  mine.    This  is  re-  — ^The  wages  receiyed  by  the  '^  getter  ^  or  roicer 

placed  by  fresh  air  introduced  through  another  in  the  English  collieries  are  from  id,  to  Id  per 

shaft,  called  the  downcast,  and  made  to  tray-  cwt.ofcoal,outofwhichhepayshlB"niarrow&*' 

erse  in  its  circuit  all  the  passages  of  the  mine,  or  boys  who  do  the  hurrying.    He  can  thus  dear 

Yanous  mechanical  contriyances  haye  also  been  about  8«.  per  day,  which  is  about  half  what  va- 

deyised  to  produce  the  same  effect    In  a  mine  ners  expect  to  make  in  the  United  States.    Ths 

with  but  one  shaft,  this  is  diyided  by  an  air-tight  labor  employed  in  handling  the  coal  and  ia  sor- 

partition  into  an  upcast  and  a  downcast,  and  face  work  is  also  of  moreexpensiyeldnd  in  thi» 

partitions  across  the  passages  below  cause  the  country.    Underground  work  is  not  neoessarilf 

air  to  pass  to  any  and  all  desired  points  before  moro  seyere  or  disagreeable  than  much  that  i$ 

it  reaches  the  passage  leading  to  the  fire.    In-  done  upon  the  surface.    Miners  generally  dislike 

genions  expedients   are  adopted   to   rogulate  **  coming  up  to  grass  "  for  a  job.    Below«  ther 

these  currents,  and  sometimes  to  cause  only  the  work  more  independently,  after  their  own  war, 

air  which  has  passed  through  the  puror  portions  firequently  '^on  tribute  "  (shares) ;  and  in  a  dry. 
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numdimd  finished  the  daj.    Forthisservioeho  nuktored  hiB  "Dkooane  oa  Free  TMniking,'' 

received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  with  a  peer-  which  was  publidhed  on  his  retnm  ia  1713,  and 

age,  and  apension  for  his  family  of  £2,000  per  excited  mnohanimadversioa.  Itsaimwaatoahov 

annum.    His  sabseqnent  career  was  a  snccessioa  that  in  all  ages  the  most  intelleotiul  men  and 

of  semi-political  missions  to  the  Mediterranean,  most  admirable  characters  have  beea  free  think- 

which  taxed  his  endurance  and  skill  to  the  nt-  ers,  relying  rather  on  philosophical  tiKrai^tthaa 

most    He  repeatedly  requested  leave  to  retireL  established  opinion.    The  most  remarkable  of 

but  the  government  informed  him  they  could  the  numerous  answers  to  it  weie  by  Bentley  in 

not  spare  his  services.    Worn  out  at  length,  he  England  and  Orousaz  in  Fraooe.    In  1718  be 

died  at  sea,  as  above  stated.    His  remains  were  became  treasurer  of  the  ooun^  of  Eaaez,  snd 

brought  home  and  deposited  in  St.  PauPs  oathe-  soon  after  published  his  '^  Grounds  and  Beasona 

draJ,  near  Nelson's.    Selections  from  his  des-  of  the  Oluristian  Rdigibn,^  maintaining  ibst 

patches  and  oorreiroondence  were  published  at  though  Ohristianity  is  founded  npon  Juds^ 

London,  1828,  by  G.  L.  N.  Oollingwood.  and  &e  assertions  of  the  New  Testament  prorid 

OOLLINI,   OosMO  Alessandbo,  an  Italian  in  part  by  propositions  from  the  Old^  yet  iJotK 

scholar,  born  in  Florence,  Oct.  14, 1727,  died  in  is  nothing  in  the  latter  which  has  a  direct  <s 

Mannheim,  Germany,  Oct.  14, 1806.    On  visit-  other  than  a  typical  or  allegorical  bearing  qxn 

ing  Berlin  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  he  met  any  thing  in  uie  former.    Within  3  yeai^  S5 

Voltaire,  and   became  his  private  secretary,  answers  appeared  to  this  work,  among  others. 

Afterward  he  officiated  as  secretary  and  histo-  by  Whiston  and  Doct(»B  Clarke,  S^ea,  vA 

riographer  of  the  elector  palatine  of  Bavaria,  Sherlock;  to  which  Collins  replied  finally  in  La 

Karl  Theodor ;  wrote  a  history  of  the  Bhenish  ^'  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy.'*    His  laest  wurk 

palatinate,  and  several  other  mostly  scientific  was  written  in  1727,  in  reply  to  8  sermons  by  Dl 

works,  one  of  which,  entitled  Mon  sejour  aupria  Bogere  on  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revel^ioa. 

de  Voltaire^  &c.,  appeared  after  his  death ;  at  CoUins  was  a  subtle  and  ingenious  raUier  this 

the  time  of  which  he  was  director  of  the  cabinet  a  profound  writer,  and  his  works  were  higbiT 

of  natural  history  of  Mannheim.  valued  by  the  more  moderate  followers  of  Lodx 

COLLINS,  Anthony,  an  English  philosophic  both  in  England  and  France,  who  ydled  thfsr 
cal  and  sceptical  writer,  born  at  Heston,  Mid-  materialism  beneath  a  respect  for  religion.  His 
dlesex,  June  21,  1676,  died  in  London,  Dec.  18,  personal  amiability  was  remarked  even  by  lis 
1729.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King^s  opponents,  and  his  large  and  very  ouriooa  libmy 
college,  Cambridge,  and  was  afterward  entered  a  was  open  to  all  men  of  letters.  Hia  death  wis 
student  in  the  Temple  at  London,  but  applied  caused  by  a  violent  attack  of  the  stone. 
himself  chiefly  to  literary  studies.  In  1703  he  COLLINS,  Isaao,  an  American  printer  and 
began  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Locke,  who  publisher,  bom  in  Delaware,  Feb.  1^  1746,  died 
cherished  an  enthusiastic  affection  for  him,  ad-  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  March  21, 1817.  His  lath^ 
miring  in  him  '  ^  as  much  of  the  love  of  trut n  for  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Bristol,  £ng- 
truth^s  sake  as  ever  he  met  with  in  anybody.'*  land.  Collins  served  an  apprentioeahip  to  tbe 
In  1707  he  published  a  treatise  concerning  the  printinff  business,  and  at  its  completion  went  to 
use  of  reason  in  propositions  depending  on  hn-  Philaddphia,  where  he  worked  18  months  as  a 
man  testimony,  and  in  the  same  year  engaged  in  journeyman.  At  the  expiration  of  thia  time  be 
the  controversy  between  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Sam-  went  into  partnership  with  Joseph  CmikabanbL 
nel  Clarke  concerning  the  natural  immortality  In  1770  he  removed  to  BurUngton,  liT*  J^  hsv- 
of  the  soul.  In  1709  he  published  ^'  Priestcraft  ing  been  diosen  colonial  printer  to  George  IIL 
in  Perfection,"  assailing  the  20th  article  of  the  Here  he  married  and  became  the  father  of  U 
church  of  England,  which  a&ms  the  power  children.  In  1771  he  commenced  printing  an  si- 
of  the  church  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies  manac,  and  continued  it  for  20  years.  He  vs? 
and  to  determine  controversies  of  faith.  Nu-  also  at  this  time  the  publisher  of  several  ocLti 
merous  answers  were  written  to  this  work,  the  works.  But  on  lus  removal  to  Trenton,  N.  J. 
most  noted  of  which  was  by  Dr.  Bennet,  to  which  (1778),  he  projected  what  was  in  the  publishing 
Collins  replied  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Thirty-  business  of  that  time  a  great  enterpriser  namdj, 
i^e  Articles."  He  advocated  the  necessitarian  the  publication  of  an  octavo  £amily  Bible,  h 
scheme  in  his  "  Vindication  of  tiie  Divine  At-  order  to  secure  the  utmost  accurac^y  in  the  typi*- 
tributes  '^  in  1710,  which  views  he  developed  granhy,  the  whole  was  subjected  to  11  prod- 
more  faXij  in  1715  in  his  "  Philosophical  Inquiry  readings,  the  last  of  which  was  by  bia  daughter 
concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity."  Though  he  Bebecca.  So  free  from  errors  was  this  edition 
endeavors  to  prove  that  man  ia  a  necessary  agent  of  the  Scriptures,  that  it  became  at  once  thd 
morally  as  a  dock  is  physically,  he  yet  does  not  standard  for  all  critical  appeal,  when  the  £&f* 
deny  the  power  in  man  of  doing  as  he  wills  and  lish  translation  idone  was  concerned.  In  iTr^o 
pleases ;  and  in  several  of  his  views  he  antid-  Mr.  Collins  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  IS^^iS 
pated  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  ablest  subse-  returned  to  Burlington.  His  children  not  oc^j 
quent  champion  of  necessity.  In  answer  to  his  followed  the  religious  sentiments  of  their  parents 
opinions  Dr.  Clarke  published  in  a  tract  one  of  and  united  with  the  Friends,  but  tiie  sons  torai:*! 
the  most  important  of  his  metaphysical  argu-  their  attention  and  eneigies  to  Uie  vocation  cf 
ments.  In  1711  Collins  resided  in  Holland,  their  father,  and  aU  over  the  land  to-day  thou- 
where  in  the  society  of  la  Clerc  and  others  he  sands  of  books  have  the  imprints  of  the  varicKs 


Ciacliedter,  Bee.  25, 1720,  died  there,  June  12,  Bulwftys,  or  Notes  in  Cornwall,"  "  BuiV' 
1756.  He  waadeacioed  for  theoburch,  snil  in  "Ur.  Wraj'sCash  Box,"  and  "Ilide  and  Seek." 
ll'.ii  was  admitted  &  scholar  at  Wincli  ester.  He  eooa  alter  became  a  contributor  to  "  House- 
In  1740  ho  Btood  first  in  the  list  of  Bcholars  to  hold  Words,"  and  his  "  After  Dark  "  (1866), 
be  ciit«>red  at  New  college,  Oiford,  but  no  t«-  and  the  "Dead  Secret"  (1867),  are  repriuti 
ciiTji^y  occnrred,  and  this  circumstance  Dr.  John-  of  (ales  wliich  appeared  originally  in  that  peri- 
?ijn  culls  the  original  misfortune  of  his  life.  He  odicaL  He  has  also  written  voluminously,  bnt 
lii'came  a  commoner  of  Queen's  ooUepe,  whence  anonymously,  for  other  magazines  and  jonmala. 
ho  was  transferred  to  Magdalen.  While  at  Win-  He  is  the  author  of  3  dramas,  the  "  Lighthouse" 
Chester  school  be  bad  written  his  "Eclogues,"  and  the  "Frozen  Deep,"  both  of  which  were 
wliich  he  printed  in  1742.  They  appeared  firat  brought  ont  at  the  private  theatricals  of 
without  his  name,  and  attracted  comparatively  Tavistock  bouse,  Ur.  Dickens  being  one  of  the 
liille  notice.  He  took  hifl  bachelor's  degree  performers.  The  latter  was  also  played  with 
at  0:[ford  in  1744,  and  soon  left  the  nniversity  the  same  cast  at  the  gallery  of  illustration  for 
abruptly,  repairing  to  London  as  a  literary  ad-  the  benefit  of  the  "Jerrold  Fund,"  and  the 
vt-ntuTer.  Having  no  fixed  purpose,  little  perse-  former  was  produced  with  soccesa  in  18S7  at 
vcrauce,  and  withal  great  impatience  for  distioc-  the  Olympic  theatre.  '  His  most  esteemed  novd 
tion,  he  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  draw-  Is  "  Antonina,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
iui;  up  proposals  for  works  which  were  never  German.  A  complete  American  edition  of  hii 
written,  anddestroyingwhatlittle  he  wrote.  He  works,  from  aBoston  publisher,  is  announced 
WIL1  much  annoyed  also  by  duns,  and  was  atone  (1868). — Csables  Allston,  brother  of  the  pre- 
liniein  thehaa<kof  baili^.  He  borrowed  some  ceding,  bom  about  1623,  has  acquired  some  ra- 
muney  from  B  bookseller  as  an  advance  on  a  pate  as  a  painter  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  echooL 
yrojeeted  translntionof  Aristotle's  Poetics;  but  COLLINSON,  Pbtke,  an  English  botanist, 
liitving  been  left  about  £2,000  by  his  uncle,  bom  at  Hucall  Hall,  in  Westmoreland,  in  169^ 
Colonel  Uartin,  he  repaid  the  publisher  and  died  in  17^8.  A  member  of  ttic  society  ot 
th'iii^-ht  no  more  of  the  translation.  In  174S  Friends,  ai^  pressed  by  his  business  as  a  met- 
Cillius  published  his  famous  odes.  He  was  at  cliant  in  London,  ho  yet  found  time  for  studie* 
first  mnch  disappointed,  however,  in  the  reocp-  in  natural  history,  which  gained  him  the  ao- 
tiiiQ  of  his  productiona,  and  died  probably  with  quaintanco  aud  correspondence  of  the  most 
little  idea  of  the  lasting  celebrity  tticy  ^cre  dus-  eminent  naturalists  of  the  time.  Be  was  the 
tir^od  to  attain.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  means  of  first  drawing  Franklin's  attention  to 
pa??ed  in  a  state  of  insanity,  with  only  occa-  electricity,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  Linnteus  in 
SLOnal  Incid  periods,  and  for  some  time  he  rfas  visiting  England  in  1730  was  to  make  his  per- 
ci'ulined  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  sonal  acquaintance.  He  gave  especial  atten- 
Coi.LINS,  William,' an  English  painter  of  tion  to  botany,  and  to  the  nntur^zation  of 
rural  life  and  coast  scenery,  Ijorn  in  London,  plants  and  trees  in  regions  remot«  from  their 
Su-pt.  18,  1787,  died  Feb.  17, 1947,  His  earliest  original  habitats.  He  sent  over  to  Maryland, 
iiloas  in  painting  were  derived  from  watching  Pennsylvania,  aud  other  Atlantic  states,  many 
the  process  by  which  Morland  eiecutod  his  an-  foreign  ornamentil  shrubs,  which  found  in 
im^l  pieces.  In  1807  be  studied  at  the  royal  acad-  America  a  congenial  soil  and  climate ;  and  he 
em jr,  and  from  thattimetmtilhisdealb,  with  the  .introdneed  into  England  many  American  forest 
tXi^eption  of  fi  years  spent  in  Italy,  never  omit-  trees.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the 
ti:il  to  send  pictures  to  the  annual  exhibitions,  culture  of  the  grape  in  Virginia.  A  genus  of 
In  1820  he  was  elected  an  academician.  In  labiate  pbnts  is  named  CoUimonia  from  him. 
I^^IG  he  went  to  Italy,  and  after  ao  absence  of  He  was  also  familiar  with  the  antiquities  of 
2  years  made  an  onsuccessfnl  appearance  at  the  England,  and  read  many  interesting  papers  be- 
wii'lt'my  exhibitions  as  a  historical  painter,  fore  the  society  of  antiquaries. 
-Miiiiyof  his  pictures  have  been  engraved,  as  COLLODION,  Collouh'm.  When  gun-oottott 
''I'rawu  Fishers  at  Hastings,"  "  Happy  as  a  Is  dissolved  in  ethermiied  with  a  little  alcohol, 
King,"  the  "  Shrimpers — Evening,"  the  "  Fish-  it  forma  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  of  the  consis- 
trinan's  Widow,"  iic — Wiluam  Wilub,  eldest  tenoy  of  simp.  The  proportions  recommended 
f"n  of  the  preceding,  aa  English  novelist  and  are,  prepared  cotton  fl  parts  by  weight,  rectified 
csijiyist,  born  in  Loudon  in  Jan,  1824.  After  ether  126  parts,  and  rectified  alcohol  8  parts. 
King  educated  at  a  private  school,  and  spend-  The  presence  of  water  in  the  alcohol  and  ether 
i"K  2  ycara  with  his  parents  in  Italy,  he  was  ar-  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  cotton  is  to  be 
lii'lcd  for4year8  toafirmintbo  teatrade.  Ex-  sgitatedinabottle  with  the  ether  a  few  minntes, 
cljiiiii^ing  commerce  for  law,  he  was  a  student  in  when  tlie  alcohol  may  be  added,  and  the  ehok* 
Liiii'olu's  Inn  at  the  timeof  his  father's  death ;  Ing  continued.  The  simpy  product  k  to  h* 
aiid  his  first  literary  performance  was  on  ad-  strained  through  A  clotb,  and  the  liquid  kept  in 
uiirable  biogntphy  of  his  father,  with  selee-  a  tight  bottle.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  on  evap- 
ii'-ns  from  bis  jonmala  and  correspondence,  orating  leaves  a  film  which  adheres  with  extra- 
published  in  1946.  He  devoted  himself  from  ordinary  t«uoity  to  llie  surface  of  bodies.  Thia 
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pruperty  niakeB  it  a  odnvenieiit  applioation  to  dee  for  FeDer's  JHeUonnak>$  kkUri^iuey  and  lior 

eots  and  woands  in  the  place  of  sticking  plaster,  the  Biographie  unkeneUe,    His  personal  cIiat- 

either  by  bmshing  it  alone  oyer  the  edges  of  the  aeter  was  most  estimable,  and  be  was  an  inde- 

incision,  or  by  spreading  it  npon  strips  of  linen.  fiiUJgable  and  learned  defender  <rf  Oatholii^ii. 

It  was  nrst  apphed  to  tnis  nse  by  Dr.  J.  Parker  0OLIX)REDO,  a  noble  Anstrian  fisLinOy,  orig- 

Maynard,  of  JBoston.  The  collodion  Ib  best  pre-  inating  in  the  10th  centarr,  and  taking  their  name 

piunBd  from  gan«cotton  made  by  the  process  of  from  the  castle  of  CoUoredo  in  FrinlL  Onebncch 

Professor  ElTet.    Gnn-cotton  made  by  steeping  (Colloredo-Mannsfeld)  rank  as  princes  of  the  em- 

the  fibre  in  nitric  acid  does  not  always  dissolve  pire.  The  following  are  the  prominent  names  of 

in  ether  and  alcohoL  Prof.  EUet's,  being  always  the  honse :  JoHAim  BAPiisTy  Count  'Waldjee, 

•olnble,  is  preferred  for  this  poipose,  prepared  as  who  was  invited  in  1648,  by  the  repnblic  of 

follows :  8^  fluid  oz.  of  solphnrio  acid  are  added  Venice,  to  take  command  of  her  forces  in  Cao^ 

to  10  oz.  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  mixed,  and  trita-  the  capital  of  which  island  he  defended  with  greit 

rated  in  a  mortar ;  \  oz.  of  fine  clean  cotton  is  valor  against  the  Turks.    He  died  on  the  biS- 

then  thoroughly  stirred  into  the  mixture  for  He-field,  Oct.  1649. — ^Fbanz  Gukdaog^s,  bcra 

about  4  minutes ;  the  free  acid  is  next  removed  May  28, 1781,  died  Oct  27,  1807,  officiated  » 

by  washing  in  water  till  all  traces  of  it  disappear,  vice-chancellor  of  the  German  empire,  t^  ia 

The  gnn-cotton  being  opened  by  picking,  and  dose  in  1806. — Joseph  (of  Melse  una  Waldseet, 

driedat  a  gentle  heat,  is  dissolved  in  2i  pints  of  brother  of  the  precedmg,  bom  at  RaHsbos, 

ether  already  mixed  with  a  fluid  ounce  of  alco-  Sept  11,  1786,  died  Nov.  26, 1816,  w^as  ^tA 

h<d.    The  solution  b  to  be  strained,  and  kept  marshal,  and  reorganized  the  artillery,  proToc 

in  closely  stopped  bottles  previoualy  well  dried,  its  efficiency  by  the  taking  of  Belgrade.    In  \k 

A  similar  metnod  is  given  b^  Lauras,  and  the  later  years  he  was  minister  of  state  and  cf  war. 

cotton,  which  he  calls  wylMin^  produces  by  his  The  emperor  Francis  dedicated  a  monument  to 

process  a  quality  of  collodion  possessing  elas-  his  memory  in  the  arsenal  at  Venice. — ^Faisz, 

ticity  and  suppleness,  which  adapt  it  for  appli-  bom  in  1737,  died  March  10, 1806,  stood  bidb 

cation  to  the  skin,  especially  on  the  articulations  in  the  councils  of  Francis  11.,  bat  retired  fron 

where  freedom  of  motion  is  an  important  object  public  affairs  after  the  battle  of  Anstoiitz.— 

To  a  mixture  of  800  gnunmes  of  sulphuric  acid  Venzsl  Joseph,  bom  in  Vienna  in  1738,  dkd 

of  sp.  gr.  1.847,  and  200  grammes  o&  dry  nitrate  Sept.  4, 1822,  commanded  the  Anstrian  army 

of  potassa,  he  adds  10  grammes  of  carded  cotton,  of  Italy  in  1818. — ^Hierontmub   (Mannsfdll 

After  being  in  contact  12  minutes  the  cotton  is  bom  at  Wetzlar,  March.  80, 1775,  died  in  lb±i 

taken  out  and  washed  with  cold  water,  rinsing  field  marshal,  commanded  the  first  diviaon  cf 

it  2  or  8  times.    It  is  then  immersed  in  a  soln-  the  Austrian  army,  and  contribated  mn^  t> 

tionof  80  grma  of  carb.  potassa  to  100  of  water,  ward  the  victory  at  Culm. — ^Rubox^f  JoexFE. 

again  well  washed  with  water  and  dried  at  77^  born  in  1772,  died  Dec.  28, 1848,  h«ad  of  tbc 

to  86^  F.    Of  this  xyloidin  8  grms.  are  placed  family  of  CoUoredo,  councillor  of  state,  djied 

in  a  flask  with  125  of  ordinary  ether,  and  8  grms.  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  neph^v. 

of  alcohol  are  added  of  sp.  gr.  .825.    The  mix-  Fbanz  de  Paula  Gundaooab,  bom  in  VienoA 

ture  is  to  be  well  agitated  and  then  combined  Kov.  8,  1802,  died  May  28,  1862,  wbo  took  a 

with  a  preparation  of  Venice  turpentine  2  grms.,  part  in  the  Hungarian  campaign,  at  the  barJt 

castor  oil  2  grms.,  and  white  wax  2  grms.;  to  of  Kapolna  and  before  Comom. — ^Tfae  pieseo: 

which,  after  being  heated,  6  grms.  of  ether  has  head  of  the  house  of  Colloredo-Mannsfeld  is  ibe 

been  added.  Collodion  was  first  applied  to  pho-  cousin  of  the  preceding,  Prince  Jossph  Fkasz 

tographic  purposes  in  1851,  by  Mr.  Archer  of  HiEBONnrcs,  bom  Feb.  26,  1818,  who  resioes 

England.    It  is  used  as  a  menstraum  for  afllxing  in  Vienna,  and  holds  the  offices  of  chamberka 

to  a  glass  plate  a  film  of  some  iodide,  as  of  potas-  and  miy  or  in  the  Austrian  army.    Theprospec^ 

siom,  ammonil^  or  cadmium,  a  solution  of  which  tive  heir  to  the  title  is  his  eldest  son.  ^uocbost- 

is  mixed  with  it.  vus  "FxamsASD  Rudolf,  count  of  Mannsyd, 

COLLOMBET,  Franqoib  Zksov,  a  French  born  July  20, 1842. 
author,  bom  at  Si^es,  March  28,  1808,  died  in  COLLOT  D'HERBOIS,  Jsah  Mabs,  a  mem- 
Lyons,  Oct.  16, 1858.  He  studied  theology,  but  her  of  the  French  convention,  bom  in  Pari: 


in  the  4th  and  5th  Centuries.'*  were  prepared  in  1798,  he  was  made  presiding  officer  of  the  coc- 

concert  with  Gr^goire.  His  nrst  work  published  vention,  and  4  months  later  entered  the  coa- 

ieparately  was  a  '*  History  of  Saint  Jerome"  (2  mittee  of  public  safety,  where  he  advocated  the 

vola  1844),  which  was  received  with  great  favor,  most  violent  measures.  In  concert  with  Foocb^ 

Among  his  later  publications  are :  ^'  Historical  he  was  sent  to  Lyons,  which  ci^  had  rebeHed 

Researches  on  the  Church  and  Convent  of  the  against  the  convention,  and  his  proceeding 

Dominicans  at  Lyons  from  1218  to  1789  ;"  a  there,  marked  by  the  most  revolting  craelrr, 

^  Critical  History  of  the  Suppression  of  the  increased  his  influence  with  the  terrorists  la 

Jesuits;"  '^Studies  on  Ch&teaubriand ;"  and  a  Paris.    From  adevoted  follower  of  Robe^ierre 

review  of  the  religious  opinions  and  politicd  he  afterward  became  his  strenuous  opponeat; 

changes  of  Villemain.    He  also  furnished  arti*  but  finally  his  growing  influence  with  the  pop- 
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for  teachers^  a  college,  an  imperial  lyoeniDy  a  a  luatory  of  Greece  frma  1770  to  1886,  yrhick 

public  library  with  40.000  vols.,  a  Bible  and  a  was  published. 

Hterary  society,  a  civil  and  military  hospital,  a       COIX)GNE  (6er.  Eoln)^  the  fortified  cafntil 
theatre,  4  synagogues,  a  Protestant  ohnroh|  and  of  the  Prussian  Bhenish  proTinoes,  and  of  tbe 
several  Oatholio  churches.    The  cathedral  is  a  district  of  the  same  name  (area  1,6S3  sq.  su 
OoUiic  edifice  of  the  14th  century,  containing  a  pop.  500,000),  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Ebiu, 
remarkable  painting  of  Martin  8ch6n,  who  waa  connected  with  the  town  of  Dents  on  the  oppo- 
a  native  of  tk>lmar.    Gen.  Bapp  was  also  bom  site  shore  by  a  bridge  of  boats  nearly  1,400  itt. 
there,  and  a  monument  has  recently  been  erected  long,  and  by  railway  with  the  principal  dties  <a 
to  his  memory.    Oolmar  was  made  a  free  im-  the  continent ;  pop.  of  Cologne  &nd  Deatz  h 
penal  city  in  the  18th  centnry,  figured  conspic-  1855, 105,504,  mostly  Catholics.  The  city  occs- 
nously  in  the  civil  wars  under   Rudolf  von  pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oppidum  Ubt&rm, 
Hapsburg  and  Adolf  von  Nassau,  was  taken  by  the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii,  which  was  foimd- 
the  Swedes  in  1682,  and  later  by  the  French,  ed  about  87  B.  C.    ^Die  empress  Agrippina  vk 
returned  for  a  time  to  imperial  idlegiance,  but  bom  here,  and  suggested  to  her  hnsband  Gio- 
was  retaken  by  Louis  XTV.,  and  annexed  to  dins  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  town  in  51  A.  B., 
France  in  1697  by  the  treaty  of  Byswick.  which  was  called  ColaniaAffrippiiia  orAjfrippi- 
COLOCOTBONIS,  Tbsodobos,  a  modem  nenm.   Many  rains  of  this  eariy  period  are  sd: 
Greek  general,  bora  in  Messenia,  April  8,  1770,  in  existence.    After  having  been  in  pofis»^i'•£ 
died  in  Athena,  Feb.  4, 1848.    His  father  and  of  the  Franks,  Cologne  was  incorporated  in  t-TO 
grandfather  both  fell  in  the  wars  against  Tnr-  with  Germany,  of  which  it  hecfune  one  of  tl^ 
key,  and  Theodoros  was  habituated  from  his  mostflourishiDgcities,  especially  daring  the  Icth 
youth  to  the  hardships  of  guerrilla  warfare.    In  century,  when  it  joined  the  HanseaUc  Usfjt. 
1806  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  Morea,  But  the  banishment  of  the  moat  thrifty  F^otee 
in  order  to  escape  the  Turks,  to  whom  his  name  tant  and  Jewish  traders,  the  clorang  of  the  iot- 
had  become  a  terror^  and  entered  the  military  igation  of  the  Bhine  by  the  Dutch  in  the  1^ 
service  of  the  Ionian  islands.    Immediately  on  century,  the  rising  maritime  power  of  Hc^Iaad 
t^e  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1821,  he  and  England,  as  well  as  political  confficts,  ctci- 
landed  in  the  Morea,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  bined  to  impur  its  prosperity.     After  183* 
of  a  large  band  of  Greeks.    In  the  2  following  however,  when  the  restrictiona  upon  tiie  nsrl- 
years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  operations  gation  were  removed,  and  especially  by  Cs 
against  the  TtirkS)  distinguished  himself  espe-  airect  communication  with  the  Dutch  ports 
oially  at  the  taking  of  Tripolitza  and  Corinth,  and  the  growing  importance  of  the  Pnss^ 
and  contributed  greatly  to  tbe  victory  over  manufiEu^tures,  Cologne  again  began  to  give  sifi: 
Mahmoud  Dramali  in  1822.    But  instead  of  of  commercial  activity.     The  principfil  umz- 
bending  all  his  energies  toward  the  achievement  factories  carried  on  within  the  town  are  tlox 
of  Grecian  independence,  he  engaged  in  quar-  of  the  famous  eau  de  Cologne,  of  wrhlch  tha* 
rels  with  his  brother  chiefs,  and  at  last  pro-  are  not  less  than  80,  all  pretending  to  possc^ 
daittied  open  war  with  the  recognized  govern-  the  secret  of  the  fabrication  of  this  aromaiif 
ment.    He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  revolt,  how-  water.     Tobacco  manufactories,  especiaDj  of 
ever,  and,  having  been  defeated  and  taken  pria-  snuff,  are  the  next  in  importance,  but  sugar,  pa- 
oner,  was  confined  on  the  island  of  Hydra,  per,  wax,  soap,  musical  and  optical  instrumer.t5. 
But  the  Grecian  leaders  were  soon  compelled  and  many  other  articles,  also  afford  empk^y- 
to  liberate  him,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head  ment  to  many  successfid  establishmenta.    (' - 
of  afihirs  in  the  Morea,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  logne  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  founded  z 
people  of  that  part  of  Greece,  among  whom  he  the  8tii  century,  of  the  provincial  autborlt;^ 
was  very  popular,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  and  of  courts  of  appeal.    The  university  vie 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha.    In  1827  he  assisted  to  elect  suppressed  in  1801  during  the  Fren<^  occcp^- 
Capo  d'Istria  prendent  of  Greece,  and  was  af-  tion,  and  most  of  the  ancient  estabhs^nHrri? 
terward  confirmed  by  him  in  his  command  of  connected  with  the  order  of  the  knights  of  Mit^ 
the  Morea.    He  was  a  member  of  the  provi-  and  kindred  orders,  and  abbeys,  nunneries,  cocl- 
sional  government  established  after  the  assassi-  vents,  &c.,  were  dosed.    There  are  STpiir. 
nation  of  that  statesman  in  1881. '"'Opposed  to  places,  of  which  the  Eeumarit  and  Sattrr''"- 
the  regency  which  was  established  during  the  are  tiie  principal.    Of  the  public  bmldicgs.  ti; 
minority  of  Otho,  and^etected  in  a  conspiracy  town  hall,  with  its  gallery  of  iron  busts  of  t-*. 
against  that  government,  he  was  condemned  to  Hanseatic  ambassadors,  the  Gureeniek  or  X-^f- 
death  in  April,  1884.    His  punishment  was,  hatts,  where  the  carnival  festivities  and  the  tr* 
however,  in  consideration  of  the  valuable  ser-  union  exhibitions  take  place,  the  boose  of  d« 
vices  he  had  rendered  the  state,  commuted  to  templars,  now  used  as  the  exchangOj  the  ncv 
imprisonment  for  20  years  in  the  citadel  of  synagogue,  built  by  Zwiraer  in  the  oriental  ^rle 
Kauplia,  and  Otho,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Adolph  C^penheim,  tb« 
in  the  following  year,  granted  him  a  full  pardon,  banker,  and  various  other  structures,  arrest  tha 
restored  him  to  his  old  rank  as  general,  ana  attention  of  the  visitor.  But  the  most  remarkabk 
bestowed  on  him  the  decoration  of  the  order  monuments  of  Cologne  are  the  churches — St 
of  the  Saviour.    From  this  time  until  his  dea^  Peter*^  with  the  famous  altarpiece  represieniisf 
he  lived  quietly  at  Athena^  where  he  composed  the  crucifixion  of  St  Peter,  by  Bnbena^  who  pn- 
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Bellied  it  to  this  ohoroh,  in  which  be  was  bap*  excited  by  the  yastnese  of  the  nndertaking,  and 

tized ;  St.  Pantaleon's,  with  the  tomb  of  Theo-  who  vowed  that  it  should  never  be  completed, 

plianio,  the  empress  of  Otho  II.;  St  UrBola^s,  with  Maria  de^  Medici  died  in  Cologne,  in  the  same 

the  ftslie^  of  the  11,000  virgins  in  its  "  golden  house  (No.  10  Sternengasse)  in  which  Rnbens 

chiunbcr  \"  St.  Gereon^s,  with  the  remains  of  this  was  born.    The  first  stone  for  a  permanent 

suiut,  and  of  the  warriors  of  the  Theban  legion;  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  for  railway 

St.  Cuniberf  8,  with  an  altar  modelled  after  that  and  general  traffic  was  laid  in  1855.    In  1868 

i)f  St.  Petor^s  at  Rome ;  and  above  all,  the  catbe-  was  announced  to  be  published,  in  6  volumes, 

dia\  originating  in  814  under  Charlemagne,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  Codez  IHphmatieua 

wliich  in  1162  became  hallowed  to  pilgrims  by  ColoniensU^  being  a  historical  record  of  the  ar- 

tlioashesof  the  three  holy  kings,  which  Frederio  chives  of  Cologne.    The  KolnUche  Zeitung  la 

Btirbarossa  brought  from  Milan.     The  foun-  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  of  Germany. 

(Lition  of  a  new  cathedral  was  laid  in  1248  COLOGNE    WATER.     See   Ejltj  dx   Oo- 

u[)on  the  site  of  tiie  old  one  (which  had  been  loone. 

destroyed  by  fire),  under  the  auspices  of  Arch-  COLOMB,  Paul  de  Batines,  a  French  writer 

bishop  Conrad  of  Hochstedten;  and,  with  occa-  on  Dante,  born  in  1812,  died,  Jan.  14,1856, 

i^ional  interruptions,  the  structure  slowly  ad-  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  iri  Italy,  particu- 

vaiiced  during  the  18th,  14th,  15th,  16tn,  and  larly  in  Florence,  where  he  wrote' several  works 

17ih  centuries,  when  the  80  years'  war,  and  in  the  Italian  Iwiguage,  and  among  others,  jBi6- 

inore  recently  the  French  occupation,  again  de-  liografia  Dantesca^  and  Studii  inediti  su  Dante. 

laved   tlie  completion  of  the  edifice,  which  to  COLOMB  AT  de  l^Is^re,  a  French  physician, 

this  day  remains  unfinished.    A  fresh  impetus  born  about  1800  at  Vienne,  on  the  Isdre  river. 

was  ^i  ven  to  the  work  on  the  accession  of  Fred-  Many  years  since  he  established  at  Paris  a  hos- 

eric  William  IV.  of  Prussia.     A  Dombauvereiny  pital  ior  the  cure  of  stammerers,  and  such  was 

or  association  for  the  construction  of  the  ca-  the  success  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  that  in  a 

tlicdral,  as  well  as  a  journal  in  furtherance  of  short  time  he  restored  the  power  of  speech  to 

the  same  object,  the  Domhlatt^  was  organized.  500  sufferers.    His  method  consists  mainly  in 

On  vSept.  4,  1842,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  requiring  the  patient  to  repeat  a  great  many 

transept  was  laid  with  great  pomp.    In  Sept.  times  certain  phrases  in  a  peculiar  rhythmicid 

IS 43,  the  600th  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  measure,  at  the  same  time  paying  strict  atten- 

corner  stone  by  Archbishop  Conrad  of  Hoch-  tion  to  the  muscles  employed  in  doing  this.    He 

>tc"lten  was  also  celebrated  with  great  popular  published  a  number  of  works  on  this  subject, 

rojoicings.    In  9  years,  from  1842  to  1851,  the  which  gained  for  him  the  Monthyon  prize  of 

receipts  of  the  central  committee  amounted  to  5,000  francs. 

about  $200,000  from  private  contributions  and  COLOMBIA,  Republic   of,  now  dismem- 

lo  $400,000  from  the  Prussian    government  bered,  so  named  in  honor  of  Columbus,  com- 

Si  rice  1 850, 20  academical  Domvereine  (cathedral  prised  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada 

unions),  after  the  example  given  by  the  universi-  and  Quito,  with  the  captain-generaloy  of  Vene- 

{ y  of  Bonn,  have  been  started  in  the  learned  in-  zuela.  The  republic  lay  between  lat.  12**  25'  N. 

bt  itutions  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which  raise  and  6°  15'  S.,  long.  60°  and  82*^  W.,  being  bound- 

(^jntributions  by  lotteries,  the  gifts  in  books,  ed  N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  E.  by  the  Atlantic, 

w\:c.,  presented  by  the  students,  offering  the  basis  8.  E.  by  Brazil  and  British  Guiana,  8.  W.  by 

lor  the  operation.    In  1850  the  ladies  of  Cologne  Peru,  W.  by  the  Pacific,  and  contained,  with  a 

!iiul  the  vicinity  combined  to  furnish  the  upper  coast  line  of  8,000  m.,  1,155,000  sq.  m.,  having, 

clioir,  iind  Louis,  ex-king  of  Bavaria,  presented  5  at  the  date  of  its  dismemberment,  nearly  3,000,- 

}»ainted  windows;  and  the  interest  in  the  com-  000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  *200,000  Indians. 

,  lotion  of  the  cathedral,  which  has  been  power-  The  republic  was  divided  into  12  departments, 

1 1 J 1 1  y  supported  by  the  literary  efforts  of  Friedrich  with  a  federal  capital  at  Bogota,  namely :  Apure, 

vr.n  Schlegel  and  the  two  Boisser6es  (the  splen-  Assuay,  Boyaca,  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Ecuador, 

•iMly  illustrated  publication  on  the  cathedral  by  Guayaquil,  Magdalena,  Orinoco,  Panama,  Vene- 

.Siilpiz  Boisser^e  being  the  best  work  on  the  zuela,  and  Zulia.    It  owed  its  origin  to  the  str ug- 

-'ihject  extant),  is  steadily  increasing.    The  ca-  gles  of  the  northern  states  of  South  America  to 

thedral  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  5irow  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  "the  republic 

uioiiumcnts  in  existence.     Under  a  slab  in  the  of  Colombia,"  comprising  New  Granada  and 

pavement    the    heart  of  Maria  de*  Medici  is  Venezuela,  was  proclaimed  by  Bolivar  in  1819, 

i>uricd,  and  in  the  adjoining  side  chapels  are  The  Colombian  congress  assembled,  Jan.  1821, 

luunuinents  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  at  Cucuta,  and  promulgated  a  federal  constitu- 

.  "tlier  founders  of  the  cathedral,  also  the  shrine  tion,  Aug.  80  of  the  same  year.     The  republic, 

•  >f  the  three  kings,  adorned  with  gold  and  pre-  however,  was  rent  by  intestine  factions,  and  in 
cious  stones.  The  procrastination  in  the  com-  Kov.  1831,  a  year  after  the  death  of  Bolivar,  it 
!>Ution  of  the  work  causes  great  confusion  in  was  finally  split  into  the  8  independent  republics 
r..-pect  to  the  knowledge  of  the  names  of  tho  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador. 
.inhitccts  successively  engaged  on  it,  and  the  COLOMBO,  or  Columbo,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ori^nnol  architect  is  unknown.    A  legend  is  ment  and  principal  seaport  of  Ceylon,  consists 

•  •\tant  in  Cologne,  which  attributes  the  pro-  of  an  open  and  a  fortified  town  on  the  W.  coast 
Li';isti  nation  to  Satan,  whose  jealousy  became  of  the  island;  pop.  81,549.    The  fortified  town 
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itands  on  a  rooky  peninsala,  Jottiog  oat  into  the  lies  upon  tbe  right  kidney  and  qaadrotns  linn- 

Bea,  and  having  on  the  land  side  a  lake,  a  moat»  borain  mnscle ;  above  it  is  the  duodenonu  ar/^ 

and  drawbridges.    The  interior  presents  more  in  front  the  folds  of  the  small  intestiue ;  li  e 

of  the  appearance  of  a  European  town  than  desoendinff  portion  is  on  the  left  kidnej  aci! 

any  other  plaoe  in  India,  except  Goa.    The  corresponding  mnsde,  and  is  also  covexvd  tj 

houses  are  built  after  a  plain  Dutch  fieishion,  and  the  small  intestine.     The  sigmoid  flexure  is 

many  of  the  streets  are  shaded  by  trees.    It  is  generally  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  waIl^ 

the  residence  of  the  civil  and  militiuy  authorities  though,  from  its  freedom  of  movement,  h  mij 

and  of  most  of  the  European  families  of  Ceylon,  assume  a  variety  of  curvature  and  poatioD ;  hi 

The  climate  is  humid,  but  salubrious.    Temper-  object  is  evidently  to  retun  the  faeces,  and  n- 

ature  in  winter,  about  79.1° ;  in  summer,  80.9^  lieve  the  rectum  and  sphincter  from  then-  cc> 

F.    East  of  this  portion  of  Colombo  lies  the  stant  and  inconvenient  weight.      The  whi  'c 

open  town,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  pop-  colon  is  very  liable  to  displacement  by  the  prcs- 

nlation  of  Dutch  and  Portuguese  descent.    The  sure  of  its  own  accumulated  contenta,  by  tan:..-? 

suburbs  are  peopled  by  native  Cingalese.    Prin-  from  within,  and  by  corsets  and  other  am  :^ 

cipal  edific^   the   government  house,    court  of  dress  from  without.   It  retiuns  its  saccokcri 

house,  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  churches,  shape  throughout,  but  very  gradually  deerea^c; 

chapels,  barracks,  a  military  hospital,  and  a  in  size  towuil  the  rectum;  the  fatty  appcid- 

lighthonse.  There  are  various  museums,  schools,  ages  (appendicet  ipiploica)  appear  iob«  sbsl. 

hotels,  and  libraries.  The  harbor,  which  is  small,  reservoirs  of  fatty  matter,  and  are  aom^tiisa 

is  defended  by  several  forts.     The  roadstead  greatly  increased  incases  of  remarkable  ob^n. 

is  safe  only  during  the  S.  E.  monsoon.    Colombo  After  the  food  has  passed  the  csecom,  little  s 

is  the  entrepot  for  most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  left  but  excrementitious  matter,  which  ooLcci» 

Ceylon,  and  has  a  number  of  commercial  houses,  in  the  sacs  of  the  colon,  the  forma  of  whicL  n 

(See  Cbtlon.)    The  town  was  occupied  by  the  assumes  and  preserves  even  after  having  pa»il 

Portuguese  in  1617,  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1608,  through  the  rectum ;  when,  from  want  (^  us» 

and  by  the  English  in  1796.    The  Natande  in  the  bowel,  or  other  causes,  the  fsoes  are  <le- 

canal  f^m  Colombo  to  Putlam  was  opened  layed  in  these  aacs,  they  often  aoqnire  extrcD* 

Sept.  28, 1856,  and  the  opening  of  the  first  rail-  hardness  and  roundness  causing  painful  ml-l 

road  in  Ceylon  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  even  dangerons  symptoms.    Like  the  rest  •-: 

at  Colombo  in  1858.  the  intestine,  the  colon  is  subject  to  inflasuu- 

COLON.    See  AaPnnrAJX.  tion,  ulceration,  and  other  diseases  of  moc-^s 

COLON,  the  portion  of  the  large  intestine  membranes;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  dyseBterT 

extending  from  the  csBCum  to  the  rectum,  from  The  colon  is  separated  firom  the  aman  inte»^.ir^ 

the  right  to  the  left  iliac  region.    It  is  divided  in  fishes  by  a  slight  constriction ;  this  is  il-. 

into  4  portions:   the  ascenaing  colon,  on  the  case  with  most  reptilea.    In  birds,  the  si  ". 

right  side,  from  the  ciecum  to  the  edge  of  the  and  straight  laige  intestine  ia  oontinned  {r-.'z 

ribs ;  the  transverse,  or  arch  of  the  colon,  from  the  small  without  a  distinct  aeparalang  Tilvr. 

one  hypochondrium  to  the  other,  below  the  «Dd  ends  in  a  cloaca  common  to  the  digt^:^- 

stomach  and  above  the  small  intestine;  the  de-  urinary,  and  generative  organs.    In  vmnmL* 

acending  colon  on  the  left  side ;  and  the  sigmoid  there  is  generally  a  well  marked  eoloe,  tL.-cji 

flexure^  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S,  in  the  left  in  some  of  the  edentata  there  Is  no  distinr/s 

iliao  region,  terminating  in  the  rectum  or  last  between  large  and  small  intestine ;  In  caniv  -^ 

portion  of  the  intestine.    Along  its  course  it  it  is  short,  wide,  and  cylindrical;  intbehcr!.- 

presents  prominences  of  its  waUs,  interrupted  vora,  long  and  sacculated  ;  in  the  hone,  vb>% 

by  three  fleshy  longitudinal  bands,  and  many  intestines  are  10  times  as  long  as  the  body.  ;be 

fatty  appendages  formed  in  the  folds  of  the  colon  has  a  loigth  €i  19  feel^  mncb  carved  &: . 

peritoneum.  The  peritoneal  or  serous  coat,  after  sacculated,  and   the  lower   portian   attac^-v 

covering  the  intestine,  fixes  it  loosely  to  the  loosely  by  a  very  long  mesocolon ;  m  rodcci^  : 

vertebral  column  by  the  folds  called  mesocolon ;  Is  not  much  larger  in  ^ameter  than  the  su-. 

the  muscular  coat  consists  of  both  circular  and  intestine,  but  is  provided  with  deep  sacs;  x  *^'. 

koigitudinal  bands,  as  in  the  oecum;  the  mu-  monotremata  it  gradually  increasea  in  rl.-^  : 

eons  coat  presents  a  great  number  of  mucous  the  rectum ;  in  the  monkeys  it  is  verv  sl-  .  ^r 

ft^UicleSw    The  arteries  of  the  lar^  intestine  are  to  that  of  man.    The  movements  cf  the  cc    ' 

derived  from  the  superior  and  inferior  mesen-  are  doe  to  the  contractioa  of  the  inncck:  d  '-s 

teric  proceediug  directly  from  the  aorta;  the  walls,  stimulated  by  its  oontcBls ;  they  ae«  - 

veins  open  into  the  portal  vein  of  the  liver ;  the  d^>eodent  of  the  nervons  eeBSics»  tho«^  i:  -; 

nerves  are  furnished  by  branches  of  the  solar  may  be  influenced  by  sUmnti  actii^  on  tb»  s^^ 

plexus.    The  colon  in  man  wiU  average  from  4  pathetic  and  spinal  srstcns  of  nefre^. 

to  H  teetin  length,  and  about  %  inches  in  diam-  COLOXEU  the  chief  eannaaader  of  a  r^r- 

cto'.  being  about  a  quarter  as  long  and  twice  ment  either  of  cavalry,  infimtnr 

as  wide  as  the  small  intestine :  though  the  ca-  holding  rank  between  a 

padtx  is  nearlv  the  same,  the  absorbing  surfKe  lieutenant-colooeL 

is  e«L7Te;y  hatf  that  of  the  smaller  tube,  and  COLONIZATIOX  SOCim.    Ihr  Abct. 

this  diflere&ce  is  increased  by  the  ahs^nce  of  can  colonisation  socMtv  aumii  to  haw  b^  .'-> 

folds  iniha  large  intestine.  Xhanseendingcoktt  origin  in  the  effoits  of  t)baB«r.SaHnaIH«(i-^ 


D.D.,  of  Newport,  B.  L,  for  tks  preTention  of  trj  UBoanlay,  the  father  of  the  eminent  bisttv 

ihe  shive  trade  Mid  the  abolition  of  slaverT  ia  rian,  then  acting  covemor  of  6ierr&  Leune,  in 

j;ii'iilo   Islood.     Dr.  Hopkina  wsa  settled  at  reference  to  bis  coIodj.    Id  1709,  at  the  age  of 

Newport  in  1770,  and  verj  soon  commenced  his  78,  he  still  argea  the  importance  of  the  enter- 

nti:i('Ls  on  the  slave  trade,  at  that  time  prose-  prise  in  his  memoir  of  Hrs.  Osbum.     Two  of 

riuod  cxtensivel;  from  that  port,     la  ITTS,  he  the  8  young  colored  meo,  Balmar  Nubia  and 

oiLlli'd  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  then  pastor  of  a  Newport  Gardner,  educated  through  his  efTort^ 

I'liiirch  in  Newport,  and  afterward  president  of  survived  Lim,  and  eventuallj,  though  at  a  verjr 

Vjle  college,  to  converse  with  him  relative  to  the  advanced  age,  went  to  Liberia.     Mr.  Jefferson 

iiluciiliuQ  of  some  joung  colored  men  of  prom-  and  several  other  eminent  Virginians  eiitertaio- 

i-c.  whom  he  was  desiroos  of  sending  as  mis-  ed  the  idea  of  the  colonization  of  emancipated 

riiTiaries  to  Guinea,  in  connection  with  a  com-  Africans  in  some  part  of  America,  aa  earlj  aa 

Y'.my  of  some  60  people  of  color,  who  might  17T6.  Inl600-18CiS,aneflart  wasmadeb;  them, 

liiiTid  a  colony  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  colonize  a  large  body  of  blacks,  more  or  less 

Tla'JO  joung  men  were  odncated  for  the  minis-  implicated  in  the  insurrection  at  Richmond  in 

trv  in  consequence  of  bis  exertions,  by  assist-  18U0,  eittier  in  some  portion  of  the  United  States 

mice  recMved  from  cbnrches  in  Massachusetts,  orin  Africa,  and  President  Jefferson  made  appli- 

C'onneclicut,  and  KewYork,  and  donations  from  cation  to  the  Sierra  Leone  company  to  receira 

lliu   Kdioburgh  society  for  the   promotion  of  them,  but  was  refused.   Inl810,SamuelJ.  Mills 

I.  hristian  knowledge,  and  from  friends  in  LoD-  and    other   theological    students    at  Audover, 

lion.     Ibe  revolutionary  wat  prevented  the  Mass.,  began  to  collect  information  concerning 

prosccntionof  Dr.  Hopkins's  design  tor  the  time,  the  colored  people  la  the  United  States,  slav* 

but  alter  the  peace  be  again  recurred  to  it.     In  and  free,  and  were  soon  impressed  with  the  ne- 

1 7>'4,  writing  to  Moses  Brown,  he  says :  "  There  eessity  of  taking  some  measuree  for   their  im- 

Ijiu  been  a  proposal  on  foot  some  Urae,  that  a  provemenL    Mills  was  at  first  in  favor  of  their 

number  of  blacks  should  return  to  Africa  and  colonization  north  of  the  Ohio,  bnthiaassociatw 

sot  lie  there.    ...    In  order  to  this,  a  num-  foresaw  that  the  whites  would  soon  overron  any 

Ler  who  shall  be  thought  best  qualified  for  the  colony  on  this  continent.     Ann  Mifllin,  a  mem- 

liiNiness  must  first  be  sent  to  Africa,  to  treat  berof  thesociety  of  Friends  inPennsylvaoia^ad- 

ivith  some  of  the  nations  there,  and  request  of  dressed  aletter  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1811,  asking 

iliein  lands,  proper  and  sufficient  for  them,  and  his  views  of  colonization  in  Africa;  to  which  ha 

n~  many  aa  sball  go  with  them,  to  settle  upon."  replied,  ex]iressing  his  warm  approbation  of  the 

Tiiis  was  3  years  before  thesettlement  of  Sierra  project.    In  1)^16,  Capt.  Panl  Ouffee,  a  colored 

l.L'iine,  and  a  year  before  Clarkson's  prize  essay  man  of  New  Bedford  carried  88  emigrants  to 

In  ITST,  a  month  before  tlie  first  Sierra  Leone  in  bis  own  vessel,  and  30  of  them 


o  Sierra  Leone  set  soil,  ho  wrote  again    at  his  own  eipense.    His  actual  eipendi tore  for 

trown,  introducing  Dr.  William  Thorn*    tbis  purpose  was  nearly  $1,000.    In  1816,  th« 

.4  desirous  "to   establish  a  settle-    Kev.Ur.Fiuleyof  New  Jersey,  whohadforso 


iiiont  of  free  blacks  in  Africa;"  "  a  plan  which,"  years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment 

lie  suys,  "  you  know  I  have  been  tor  years  de-  of  a  society  for  A/rioan  colonization,  interested 

E^iroiis  of  seeing  attempted."    Dr.  Tbomton  did  many  of  his  A-iends.andespecially  KliaaB.Cald- 

III  it  succeed  in  rwsing  sufficient  fnnds  for  his  well,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Francis  8.  Key,  an 

^iliilaiitliropio  enterprise,  and  tlie  Britbh  settle-  intimate  friend,  both  residing  in  Wushington, 

iiicjit  was  made  that  year,  but  mot  with  some  in   the   enterprise.     In  1816,  Gen.  Charles  F. 

reverses  at  first.    In  178^,  Dr.  Hopkins  address-  Mercer,  of  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  had 

til  a  letter  to  Uranville  Sharp,  inquiring  wheth-  been  induced  to  investigate  tho subject,  and  had 

cr  a  colony  of  free  blacks  from  America  could  piodifed  himself  if  reelected  to  bring  it  up  in  the 

^'1  to  .Sierra  Leone  and  receive  grants  of  land,  Virginia   legislature.     In  the  autumn  of  181S, 

iiitd  whether  the  character,  government,  &o.,  the  Srst  meeting  preparatory  to  the  onianiz*- 

(>f  iho  colony  were  such  that  ho  should  bo  jus-  tion  of  a  colonization  society  was  held  at  Princ»- 

tiRcd  in  recommending  such  a  course  to  them,  ton,  N.  J.,  and  was  attendedby  mostof  thepro- 

'1  litre  were  then,  he  stoted,  a  number  of  reli-  fessors  of  tiie  theological  seminary  and  college, 

k'iiuis  blacks  who  were  ready  to  form  a  church  Id  December,  Dr.  Finley  visited  Wasliington, 

mid  go  with  one  of  their  ownnnmber  aspaalor  and  on  consultation  with  Messrs.  Caldwell,  Key, 

ti>  fieule  in  Africa  and  carry  civilization  and  and  others,  it  was  resolved  to  coll  a  public  meel- 

Christianity  there.    In   17B1,    he   wished   the  ing.     The  meeting  was  held  Deo.  23,  the  oon- 

PTnincifiation  society  of  Connecticut  to  embrace  stitution  of  the  "American  Colonization  So- 

tliis  object  in  tlieir  charter.     In  17K3,  in  the  ciety"  adopted  Deo,  28,  and  the  officers  elected 

]t;>|>endii  to  a  sermon  published  that  year,  be  Jon.  1,  1817.     Samuel  J.  Mills  was  one  of  th« 

iir:;eH  upon   the  legislatures  of   New  England  original   members,  and  Dr.  William  Thornton 

IliL-  duly  of  making  provision  for  aiding  such  one  of  the  board  of  managers.     Meantime  Gen. 

cu'.Mnization.     Tlie  appeal  was  one  of  great  elo-  Mercer  had  fulfilled  his  pledge,  and  a  resolution 

'liii-nce  and  power,  and  shows  that  its  author,  drawn  by  him  In  favor  of  colonization  passed 

ili.iUL'li  73  years  of  age,  had  lost  none  of  the  the  Virginia  legislature,  Dec.  2a,  1816,  The  first 

Tiro  ami   philanthropy  of  his  yontb.     In  17t)5  public  meeting  of  the  colonization  society  after 

ii^'i  17UG,  he  waa  In  correspondence  with  Zach-  its  organization  v/ as  hold  in  Dr.  finley 'sohardi. 
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•nd  hifi  earnest  ooGpention  in  all  its  measures  thepost  Amongits  kng  Bst of  Tioe-preridnti, 

was  of  gte&t  servioe  in  the  in&ncj  of  the  soci-  too,  may  be  fomid  nnmeroos  men  of  eminADoe  in 

ety.    In  1817,  through  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  nation  for  the  last  80  years.    The  rcoeipti 

the  Rev.  Br.  (afterward  Bishop)  Meade  and  of  the  society,  from  its  foundation  to  the  eom- 

GcAL  Meroer,  the  neoessarv  ftinas  were  raised,  menoement  of  the  present  year  (1859),  have 

and  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Ebenexer  Burgess  been  $1,890,989,  while  the  receipts  of  its  anx- 

were  sent  to  AfHca  to  select  a  site  for  a  colony,  iliaries  expended  for  colonization  pnrpoees  hare 

The  place  which  they  determined  upon  was  been  about  $400,000  more.  They  have  sent  out 

Bherbro  island  or  the  coast  adjacent,  near  the  nearly  10,000  emigrants,  of  whom  about  i  an 

present  location  of  the  Mendi  mission.    On  the  probably  now  residents  of  Liberia.     They  have 

return  voyage.  Mills  died  from  an  illness  con-  nirnished  to  these  onigrants  provisiona  and  tern- 

tracted  before  he  left  Africa.     On  Jan.  21,  portfry  dwellings,  and  have  aided  the  commeroe 

1820,  the  society  sent  out  its  first  company  of  and  agriculture  of  the  colony.    In  1847,  with 

colonists,  86  in  number.    After  an  unsuccessful  the  fml  and  free  consent  of  the  society,  li- 

attempt  to  settle  on  Sherbro  island,  in  which  beria  became  an  independent  reimUic ;  sad 

manylives  were  lost,  and  an  effort  to  purchase  a  during  the  year  1657  the  MAiyland   colocj, 

locality  in  the  Bassa  country,  which  was  defeated  which  had  maintained  a  sqMirate  thon^  friend 

by  the  natives,  who  were  unwilling  to  relin-  ly  government,  united  wiUi  Liberia.    In  the 

quish  the  slave  trade.  Cape  Mesurado,  some  800  early  history  of  the  colony  the  society  vis 

m.  south  of  Sierra  Loone,  was  purchased,  Dec.  often  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  sudden  deatli 

16, 1821.   A  few  colonists  arrived  Jan.  7,1822,  of  its  agents,  who,  exposed  to  the  haid8Li{ie 

and  were  landed  on  a  low  island  in  the  river,  incident  t^  a  new  setUement,  and  the  anxis- 

from  which  in  April  of  the  same  year  they  re-  ties  of  a  position  among  hostile  savages,  isd 

moved  to  the  cape,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  half  educated,  superstitious,  and  easily  disooor- 

the  city  of  Monrovia,  and  of  the  republic  of  Li-  aged  settlers,  toiled  beyond  their  strength  and 

beria.    Among  the  early  colonists,  though  not  fell  victims  to  a  climate  which  has  proved  ex* 

of  the  first  company,  was  an  intelligent  colored  ceedingly  fiital  to  whites,  though  generaHj  &- 

man  named  Lott  Gary,  who  had  emancipated  vorable  to  the  negro  race.     Its  agents  were 

himself  and  family  and  had  become  distinguish-  repeatedly  under  the  necesdty  of  carrying  on 

ed  as  a  preachy  among  his  countrymen,  in  Kich-  war  against  the  native  tribes,  which,  prompted 

mond,  Va.    His  energy  and  commanding  tal-  by  the  slave  traders,  sought  to  destroy  their 

ents  dissuaded  the  colonists,  enfeebled  by  disease  colony,  and  the  greatly  increased  ezp^ditizr? 

and  disheartened  by  their  ill  success,  from  aban-  whicn  resulted  from  this  necessily  ooeaaooed 

doning  Gape  Mesurado,  and  becoming  citizens  distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  the  colonial  agents 

of  Sierra  Leone.    His  talents  were  sppreciated,  Apart  from  these  difficulties,  they  have  had 

and  he  became  a  few  years  later  the  acting  agent  otners  to  contend  with,  growing  oat  of  their 

of  the  society,  when  he  lost  his  life  by  an  acci-  position  and  objects.    In  the  2d  article  of  tbd 

dent  in  1828.    A  nucleus  having  been  formed,  constitution  of  the  society  it  is  stated  that  '"the 

other  emigrants  were  sent  out  to  the  number  object  towhidi  its  attention  shall  be  ezdusivelj 

of  over  200  in  the  2  following  years,  and  in  the  directed  is  to  promote  and  execute  a  plan  for 

7  years  ending  with  1828  about  1,000  colored  colonizing,  with  their  own  consent,  the  free 

people  had  been  sent  thither.    Among  these  people  of  color  residing  in  our  country,  in  Af- 

was  a  colored  church  sent  from  Boston  in  1826^  rica,  or  such  other  place  as  congress  shall  deem 

in  which  Salmar  Nubia  and  Newport  Gardner,  expedient"    It  was  objected  by  many  of  the 

the  young  men  educated  by  Dr.  Hopkins^sexer-  people  of  the  northern  states,  that  eonstraint 

tions,  went  as  deacons.     Nubia  was  70  and  was  used  to  compel  the  free  colored  people  to 

Gardner  80  years  of  age,  but  they  desired  to  emigrate  in  manv  instances,  and  that  as  natives 

sanction  the  enterprise  by  their  example.    Both  of  this  country  their  action  in  the  matter  should 

were  natives  of  Africa.    They  died  within  6  be  entirely  free.    In  the  southern  atates,  on  the 

months  after  their  arrival.   In  the  promotion  of  other  hand,  large  expectations  had  been  formed 

emigration  the  colonial  agent,  Mr.  Jehudi  Ash-  that  the  colonization  society  would  rid  them  of 

mun,  had  labored  with  unwearied  seal,  and  it  the  free  blacks,  whose  presence  in  a  slave  state 

was  a  loss  to  the  society  not  easily  repaired,  is  always  regarded  witn  distrust  and  difiaitis- 

when  he  died  in  Aug.  1828,  exhausted  byse-  faction.   This  expectation  has  proved  fiedLtoioiB; 

vere  toil  in  the  deadly  climate  of  Africa.    The  the  number  of  free  blacks  has  increased,  e$pe- 

society  was  fortunate  from  the  first  in  enlisting  cially  in  the  seaboard  states, with  great  n^iditr, 

the  aid  of  men  of  the  highest  ability,  and  the  and  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  the  contzt]J 

most  eminent  social  and  political  position,  in  of  tiie  society  the  cost  of  placing  a  settler  inli> 

its  measures.  Its  first  presiaent  was  Judge  Bush-  beria  has  heretofore  been  inconveniently  largCL 

rod  Washington,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  With  their  present  frusilities  the  cost  is  now  very 

of  his  dav ;  and  on  his  decease  in  1820,  he  was  much  reduced. 

succeeded  by  Gharles  Garroll  of  Garrollton.  and  GOLONNA,  a  small  town  in  the  states  of  the 

he  by  ex-President  Madison;  at  whose  death  church,  18  m.  E.  of  Rome,  on  the  site  of  the 

Henry  Glay  was  elected,  and  continued  in  of-  celebrated  Latin  city  of  Labicum ;  pop.  about 

lice  until  his  decease,  when  the  present  presiding  250.    The  ancient  city  was  sacked  by  Goriol** 

officer,  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to  fifi  nus^  and  in  the  time  of  Gioero  had  beooiiDe  nearly 
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depopalated  The  modem  town  b  fkmoiu  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  Yittoria^B 
tlio  seat  of  the  princely  hoose  of  the  Colon*  hnsband  won  distingaished  honors,  and  it  was 
na^,  with  whose  fortunes  it  was  for  a  long  time  snpposed  that  he  would  at  once  be  rewarded  by 
cl'  )>el7  connected.  It  was  seized  by  Boniface  the  emperor.  He,  however,  lent  himself  to  the 
VIII.  in  1297,  byRienzi  in  1855,  and  in  the  views  of  the  opposite  party,  desiroas  of  forming 
1 7th  century  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ros-  a  new  league  against  the  emperor,  and  the  rich 
pi  j;liosis,  its  present  possessors.  It  is  nearly  all  bribe  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  offered  to 
in  ruins.  him  in  case  of  success.  Vittoria  implored  her 
COLONNA,  a  princely  family  of  Italy,  origi-  hnsband  not  to  sully  his  high  reputation  even 
n.'iting  in  the  11th  century,  now  divided  into  the  for  a  kingdom ;  her  exhortations  were  in  vain, 
3  lines  of  Oolonna-Paliano,  Oolonna-Stigliano,  but  his  attempts  were  frustrated.  His  wounds 
and  Colonna  di  Sciarra.  Pope  Martin  V.  (Or-  in  battle,  and  his  imprudence  in  drinking  ioe- 
t(jxb  Colonna),  several  personages  who  took  a  water  while  suffering  extreme  heat  and  fatigue, 
conspicuous  part  in  tlie  contest  between  the  brought  on  a  fever,  which  had  such  effect  upon 
Guelphs  and  the  Gbibellinea,  and  many  other  him  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  warn  his  wife 
members  of  this  family,  have  a  historical  or  lit*  of  his  dangerous  condition.  She  at  once  set 
erary  distinction.  I.  Fabbizio,  lord  high  con-  out  for  Milan,  and  when  she  reached  Viterbo 
stable  of  Kaples,  died  there  in  1520,  served  in  she  was  met  by  the  intelligence  that  her  hus- 
the  armies  of  France,  and  afterward  in  those  of  band  was  dead.  Her  excessive  grief  for  a  while 
the  kingof  Aragon.  In  1512  he  was  taken  pris-  caused  her  to  lose  her  reason.  At  length  sho 
oner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  by  the  duke  of  was  restored,  but  resbted  every  offer  of  a  sec- 
Ferrara,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  much  ond  marriage  from  the  many  princes  who  songht 
consideration.  II.  Prospbro,  an  Italian  gen-  her  hand.  She  turned  again  to  literary  studies, 
eral,  died  in  1528.  When  Charles  VIII.  of  and  for  7  years  struggled  with  her  sorrows,  con- 
France  invaded  Italy,  Prospero  embraced  his  soling  herself  with  the  composition  of  poems  to 
cause,  chiefly  because  the  Ursini,  the  hcred-  the  memory  of  her  husband.  Finding  at  length 
'nary  enemies  of  his  house,  took  the  oppo-  solace  in  religion,  she  now  composed  a  great 
site  side.  He  afterward,  however,  changed  variety  of  beautiful  canzonets  and  sonnets,  to 
side^  and  fought  against  France.  At  the  battle  which  she  gave  the  title  of  Hime  spiritualu 
of  Villa  Franca,  in  1515,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  In  the  spring  of  1537  she  visited  Lucca  and 
but  having  been  restored  to  liberty,  he  again  Ferrara,  and  even  contemplated  a  journey  to 
took  the  field  against  the  French,  gained  the  Jerusalem,  but  was  prevented  from  it.  In  1541 
battle  of  La  Bicoque,  and  distinguished  himself  she  resolved  on  assuming  the  religious  habit,  and 
by  the  vigor  of  his  operations,  which  were,  entered  the  monastery  Di  Suori  in  Orvieto, 
however,  cut  short  by  his  death.  III.  Vittoria,  which  she  exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Catharine 
an  Italian  poetess,  daughter  of  Fabrizio  Colon-  in  Viterbo.  Her  bust  was  placed  in  the  col- 
na,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Marino  in  1490,  died  lections  of  the  capitol  in  1845.  A  selection  of 
in  Kome,  in  Feb.  1547.  Her  remarkable  powers  her  poems  is  contained  in  Gironi's  Baccolta  di 
of  mind  were  early  developed,  and  she  was  scarce-  Ztrici /to^/ant  (Milan,  1808).  IV.  Maro' Air- 
ly 4  years  of  age  when  she  was  affianced  by  her  tonio,  duke  of  Paliano,  distinguished  for  the 
parents  to  Ferdinando  Francesco  d'Avalos,  son  part  which  he  took  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
of  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  a  child  of  the  same  died  Aug.  2, 1584.  On  his  return  to  Rome  after 
^Q  as  herself.  Afterward,  however,  she  was  that  battle,  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
Rontrht  in  marriage  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  marks  of  honor,  and  was  afterward  made  vice- 
of  iJraganza.  Her  parents  were  not  inclined  roy  of  Sicily  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  V.  Fabio, 
to  break  the  marriage  contract,  and  her  own  bom  in  Naples  in  1567,  died  there  in  1650,  the 
atyection  for  her  lover  was  so  deep,  that  nothing  author  of  many  books  on  botany,  and  the  first  to 
could  tempt  her  to  listen  to  other  proposals,  write  a  botanical  work  with  copperplate  illua- 
and  in  their  17th  year  they  were  married,  trations  (^vro^atrcwot^  Naples,  1592). 
Shortly  afterward,  her  husband  engaged  in  the  COLONNA,  Francesco,  a  Dominican  friar, 
w;ir  between  France  and  Venice,  receiving  from  born  in  Venice  about  1483,  died  there  in  1527. 
Vittoria  at  parting  a  superb  pavilion  and  an  In  his  youth  he  became  enamored  of  Ippolita^ 
embroidered  standard,  as  well  as  some  leaves  of  niece  of  Teodoro  Lelio,  bishop  of  Treviso.  Not 
palm  in  token  of  her  hope  that  he  would  re-  long  after,  ho  entered  the  monastery  of  Santl 
turn  crowned  with  honor.  A  few  months  after-  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice.  He  is  famous 
ward  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  as  the  author  of  a  fantastical  book  entitled 
Kavenna,  but  was  soon  released.  In  his  ab-  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  ubi  humana '  om^ 
pence,  Vittoria  continually  occupied  herself  with  nia  non  nisi  »omnium  esse  doeet,  or  the 
liierutnre  and  with  hercorrespondence  with  him.  "Combat  of  Sleep  and  the  Lover  of  Polia,  in 
In  order  to  see  him  occasionally,  she  removed  which  all  mortal  concerns  are  shown  to  be  only 
frt)rn  Ischia  to  Naples,  but  his  high  command  a  dream."  This  book,  notwithstanding  its  va- 
Vvriiiitted  him  to  quit  the  field  very  seldom.  In  garies,  has  been  recommended  by  high  authority 
Najilea  Vittoria  was  engaged  in  studying  the  as  a  ns<yful  study  in  architecture,  being  filled 
bv"<t  ancient  and  modern  authors,  and  in  com-  with  descriptions  of  imaginary  edifices.  It  was 
r'o>ing  the  poems  which  have  given  her  celebrity,  first  printed  in  1499  by  Aldus  at  Venice.  Sev- 
In  thobattleofPavia  (1525),  at  which  Francis  !•  eral  French  translations  have  been  published^ 
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the  last  of  wbi«h,  by  tiie  architect  Legrand,  kndain8^reeiloiisacr(M8tlieBea,atidliiedjffi- 

made  its  appearaace  at  Paris  in  1804,  and  at  oulties  which  resisted  their  progress  northward. 

Plarma  in  1811,  under  the  title  of  Le  wage  de  Similar  laws,  religion,  Umgnage,  and  a  eoaunoo 

JPolffphUe.  participation  in  fiie  national  gamea^  boond  to* 

COLONNA  PALAOE  (It  patatao  Colonna\  gether  the  mother  and  the  dan^ter  states ;  and 
a  handsome  and  interesting  structare  in  the  even  after  the  political  conneoticHi  was  djasoWed, 
Piazza  di  SS.  Apostoli  at  Bome,  belonging  to  the  traditions  of  relationship  nanaDj  united 
the  family  from  whom  it  is  named,  bat  occn-  them  when  either  was  attacked  by  a  foreign 
pied  of  late  years  by  the  French  embassy.  It  enemy.  The  Athenian  colonies  in  Thrace  were 
was  commenced  by  Pope  Martin  Y .  in  the  15th  the  first  that  were  established  with  definite  polH- 
oentnry,  and  was  the  residence  of  Julius  II.  and  ical  and  commercial  demgns.  Greece  began  to 
of  Gaidinid  Borromeo.  It  contains  a  picture  send  outoolonies  after  theDoriancooqiiest  of  the 
gallery,  open  to  the  public  every  day  except  Peloponnesus,  the  principal  of  them  being  found- 
holidays,  which  in  pomt  of  size  and  architeo-  ed  between  700  and  650  B.  O.,  especiaDy  by  the 
tore  ranks  wiUi  the  finest  in  Bome.  The  ceiling  Athenians,  Corinthians,  EnbcBans,  Rhodiana,  ind 
of  the  great  hall,  supported  by  handsome  col-  Milesians.  The  Dorians  colonized  seTeral  of  the 
mnns  of  giallo  antieo^  is  covered  with  frescoes  ishmda,  as  Orete,  Bhodes,  iEgina,  also  the  dis- 
yinstrative  of  the  history  of  the  Colonnas,  the  triot  of  Asia  Minor  named  from  them  Doris. 
central  subject  being  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  The  They  also  contributed  lamly  to  the  settkiaeot 
ooUection  of  paintings,  numbering  about  1,400  of  Sicily.  Dorians  from  Thera  founded  Gyreoe: 
pieces,  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  division  the  Corinthians,  Ooroyra  and  Syracuse;  theMe- 
among  branches  of  the  family,  but  still  embra-  garians,  Chalcedon,  Byzantium,  and  other  plaea 
oes  many  magnificent  works  by  Titian,  Guido,  on  the  Enzine.  The  colonization  by  the  lo&i- 
Salvator  Bosa,  Gueroino,  Paid  Veronese,  Gin-  ans  from  Attica  of  the  12  cities  of  Ana  Minor 
lio  Bomano,  Holbein,  and  lesser  artists.  Al-  was  at  a  time  anterior  to  authentio  hiatoricai 
most  equally  celebrated  as  the  picture  gallery  records.  North  of  these  were  situated  the  \i 
are  the  Colonna  gardens,  which  ^ztend  behind  confederate  cities  of  iBolis,  founded  by  .£oha 
the  palace  in  terraces  up  the  west  slope  of  the  Greeks.  These  cities  or  communities  in  turn 
QuirinaL  They  are  planted  with  box.  Hex,  sent  forth  colonies.  From  the  citj  of  Miletus, 
laurel,  &c.,  and  have  long  rows  of  straw  houses  one  of  the  Ionian  12,  issued  nnmerons  MUesisB 
in  which  the  lemon  is  brought  to  rich  perfec-  colonies,  which  occupied  both  ndee  of  the  Ela- 
tion. There  are  some  colossal  ruins  in  thegar-  ine,  and  effected  a  settlement  on  the  Tanric 
den,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  temple  of  the  sun  Chersonesns,  the  modem  Crimea.  There  wtT9 
erected  by  Aurelian.  also  the  Greek  colMiies  of  Olynthnsi  Potidsa, 

COLONNADE,  a  series  of  columns  symmet-  and  Epidamnus,  in  Macedcmia,  of  Crotona^  St. 

rically  arranged,  either  within  or  without  an  baris,  Tarentum,  Bmndisinm,  and  many  othen 

edifice,  serving  for  decoration,  and  often  also  in  lower  Italy  (Magna  Grsscia),  of  Masstlia( Mar- 

forming  a  promenade.    The  colonnade  at  the  seilles),  on  the  southern  coast  of  Graul,  and  of 

entrance  of  a  temple  is  more  usually  called  the  Saguntum,  in  Spain.    A  system  of  oc^onization 

portico  or  peristyle.    Colonnades  were  common  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  Italj  prior  to 

in  ancient  Egyptian  and  classical  architecture,  the  rise  of  the  Boman  power.    It  amoonted 

and  the  most  striking  antique  remains  of  them  to  little  more  than  sending  off  swaims  from 

are  those  of  the  temple  of  Denderah,  Baalbeo,  the  main  hive.    At  certain  festivals  the  sor- 

and  Palmyra,  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym-  plus  young  men  were  set  apart,  with  religioos 

plus  at  Athens,  and  of  the  portico  of  Octavia,  ceremonies,  to  quit  their  natal  soil  and   seek 

built  by  Pompey,  at  Bome.  The  most  celebrated  fortune  elsewhere.    Once  gone,  they  fonnded 

modern  colonnades  are  that  of  the  Louvre  at  independent  communities,  it  being   impossible 

Paria,  constructed  by  Claude  Perrault,  and  the  for  the  parent  state  in  that  early  stage  of  so- 

semi-circuUr  portico  in  front  of  SL  Peter's  at  ciety  to  govern  distant  outlying  aettleraentsL 

Bome,  the  work  of  Bernini*  By  such  means  were  the  Etruscan  and  Sabine 

COLONY  (Lat.0<»2(m»a),  a  community  found*  colonies  formed  throughout  Italy  and  the  td- 

ed  in  a  foreign  locality  by  emigration  from  a  Jacent  islands.    On  this  model  the  Bomans  cc^ 

parent  nation,  with  which  it  remains  in  polit-  ganized  their  colonial  system,  but  with  the  im- 

loal  connection.     The  PhcBuicians,  the  earli-  portant  differrace  that  all  the  colonies  were 

est  maritime  nation  that  sent  forth  colonies,  subject  to  the  central  power.   Hence  they  were 

prosecuted  their  commercial  interests  by  settle*  establislied  by  the  act,  or  at  least  by  the  eanctioo 

ments  in  Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily,  and  other  Medi«  of  the  parent  state.    "  Those  who  leave  with- 

terranean  islands,  and  on  the  southern  and  west-  out  such  consent,  but  in  conseqaence  of  ciril 

em  coasts  of  Spain,  whither  they  were  attracted  dissensions,"  says  Servius,  **  are  not  eolonistsw'' 

by  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  metals.  Much  the  Emigration  commenced  from  Bome  as  early  ss 

most  important  of  their  colonies  was  CarthagCi  the  monarchy,  but  the  colonial  system  did  not 

founded  by  the  Tyrians.    Carthage  also  sent  obtain  its  development  till  conquest  had  brought 

forth  unimportant  colonies  in  the  6th  century  the  world  under  Boman  away.     The  earlier 

B.  C.  The  Greeks  were  prompted  to  colonization  colonies  were  formed  by  locating  bodies  of  Ko 

by  the  narrow  limits  of  their  territory,  its  com-  mans  in  plaoibs  taken  in  war,  i  of  the  lands  of 

paratively  extensive  sea-coast,  the  vicinity  of  the  conquered  being  confiscated  to  the  use  of 
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tho  sottleni,  bat  the  original  inhabitants  were  — Portngnese  colonization  mnoh  resembled  the 

nut  otherwise  dispossessed.    The  settlers,  being  Venetian.    Its  main  features  were  military  de- 

the  doiniiiant  race,  exercised  power  in  acoord-  pots  to  centralize  the  native  trade.    Having  dis- 

ftnce  with  and  subjection  to  the  Roman  law,  covered  the  way  to  India  by  the  cape  of  Good 

the  conquered  not  enjoying  the  rights  of  citi-  Hope,  they  established  garrisons  as  relay  colo- 

zenship.    When  the  Romans  extended  their  con*  nies  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  the  Persian  gulf^ 

ouests  beyond  Italy,  as  into  Gaul,  Germany,  and  and  elsewhere  on  the  route.     Goa,  Din,  and 

^[>ain,  they  built  new  towns  in  favorable  posi-  Damaun,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  Kegapatam,  on 

lii.ins  to  maintain  their  power.     These  formed  the  Goromandel  coast,  and  Malacca,  were  the 

rohni<B,  and  were  parts  of  the  Roman  state,  most  important  stations  on  the  Indian  mainland. 

The  colony,  according  to  the  political  rank  of  In  1505  they  established  themselves  in  Ceylon, 

tiiose  who  formed  it,  might  be  either  a  Latin  with  lesser  settlements  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes, 

or  a  Roman  colony  (eolonia  Latina  or  colo-  andBomeo,  and  after  the  year  1511  on  the  Spice 

uia  eitium  RamanoTum).    The  Latin  colonists,  islands.     Their  commercial  connections  formed 

I  iiough  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  yet  with  China  and  Japan  were  not  strictly  of  tho 

rorrned  a  distinct  state  {evDita8\  with  a  constitu-  nature  of  colonies.    The  first  Portuguese  facto- 

lion  (^formula)  of  their  own;  were  not  governed  ries  on  the  Indian  coast  were  founded  in  blood* 

by  a  Roman  magistrate,  nor  even  by  Roman  shed,  and  were  only  developed  into  strength 

laws,  and  served  in  war,  not  in  the  legions,  by  the  administrative  abilities  of  the  viceroys, 

but  among  the  auxiliary  troops,    Roman  colo-  especially  of  Almeida,  and  yet  more  of  his  sue- 

iii>ts,  on  the  other  hand,  observed  the  jurispru-  cessor,  Afibnso  d' Albuquerque.    "With  the  an- 

(U*nce,  religion,  and  festivals  of  Rome,  and  re-  nexation  of   Portugal  to  Spain  the  colonies 

taiaed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  except  of  the  former  passed  into  Spanish  hands,  from 

liiose  of  suffrage  and  office,  which  could  only  be  which  they  were  speedily  taken  by  the  Dutch. 

oxerciised  at  Rome.    The  extension  of  the  citi*  Brazil  only  remained,  and,  at  a  subsequent  day, 

/oiisiiip,  until  it  became  nominal  merely,  com-  it  too  fell  away.    Portuguese  colonial  tra^le  was 

I'lioated  the  distinctions  between  the  grades  carried  on,  not  through  the  medium  of  privileged 

<»t  colonists.    After  the  passing  of  the  lex  Ju"  companies,  but  by  fleets  leaving  Lisbon  annually 

I  la,  military  colonies  were  mainly  planted,  and  in  February  and  March. — As  Portugal  declined 

iin^wered  the  double  purpose  of  effecting  settle-  in  colonial  power,  Spain  arose  to  an  eminence 

n\ents  and  rewarding  the  soldiery  at  a  cheap  impossible  but  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  hemi- 

rate.    Colonies  were  the  outposts  of  the  empire  sphere.    The  first  colony  of  Hispauiola,  founded 

ivropxignacula  imperii,  as  expressed  by  Cicero),  by  Columbus  in  1492,  was  followed  by  estab- 

1  fio  germ  of  Latin  civilization,  and  the  medium  lishments  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica. 

tii rough  which  the  language  and  administration  The  conquest  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  Mexico 

were  impressed  on  subject  peoples.   The  colonial  by  Cortes  (1619-'24),  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  Quito, 

svatera  in  its  later  development  was  ancillary  by  Pizarro  and  his  foUowers  (1626-'36),  en- 

to,  yet  distinct  from,  the  provincial  system.    A  sued.    The  settlements  concurrent  with  these 

])roviuce  was  a  subject  country  governed  by  a  acquisitions  were  essentially  colonies  of  con- 

jrnetor,  proprcotor,  or  proconsul  from  Rome,  quest.     Gold  and  silver  were  the  principal  ob- 

Tolonies  were  planted  within  the  province,  the  jects  of  their  enterprise,  not  as  the  legitimate 

re(]iiisite  quantity  of  land  being  taken  for  use  proceeds  of  commerce,  but  as  tlie  spoils  of  force. 

of  the  colonists  in  a  particular  locality,  but  the  Consequently  the  first  colonies  planted  along 

wln»le  country  was  not  considered  a  colony  ac-  the  coast  were  military  stations.    Such  were 

conling  to  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term.  Vera    Cruz,    Cumana,   Carthagena,   Valencia, 

— The  irruptions  of  the  northern  hordes,  and  of  Caracas,  and  Porto  Bello.    The  inland  oolo- 

tho  Saracens  from  the  East,  were  in  no  sense  nial  cities  were  located  near  the  mines  as  de- 

(\fkjnies.    It  was  not  till  the  rise  of  the  maritime  pots  of  stores  and  treasure ;  such  were  Aca- 

^l.'ites  of  Genoa  and  Venice  that  colonization  be-  pulco,  Panama,  Lima,  Concepcion,  and  Buenos 

<"ame  in  more  modem  times  a  matter  of  state  pol-  Ayres.    Their  commerce  in  treasure  was  under 

i<-T.    The  colonial  establishments  of  the  Genoese  the  strictest  regulation.     Import  was  confined 

were  commercial,  like  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  to  the  sole  Spanish  port  of  Seville,  from  which 

Venetian  colonization  was  of  a  more  military  2  squadrons  annually  departed  for  the  colo- 

character,  like  that  of  Rome.   The  object  of  Gen-  nies  of  the  main,  the  one  consisting  of  the  12 

oo^o  emigration  was  to  erect  trading  establish-  treasure  galleons  for  Porto  Bello,  the  other  of 

iiionts,  and  in  this  they  exhibited  much  enter-  15  ships  for  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.     Charles 

\pti<o.    They  founded  colonies  on  the  Hellespont,  V.,  in  1632,  settled  the  fundamental  principle  of 

'»n  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  in  the  Crimea  the  colonial  government.    Administration  was 

in  1 206  (the  remains  of  their  forts  still  existing),  placed  under  a  council  of  the  Indies,  resident  in 

Mid  on  the  sea  of  Azof^  which  were  governed  Europe,  with  2  viceroys  and  8  captains-general 

rroin  tho  parent  state  with  a  wise  and  strict  having  independent  jurisdiction  abroad.     To- 

•  hninistration.     The  Venetians,  although  not  gether  with  this  civil  government  was  intro- 

s  .i'Miiig  in  mercantile  cupidity,  were  more  guid-  duced  a  complete  ecclesiastical  organization.    At 

1  •  1  by  tlie  desire  of  dominion.    Candia  and  Cy-  a  later  period  these  settlements  underwent  mod- 

;>ru.s  in  which  the  Venetians  established  colonies,  ification  toward  a  commercial  character.    Tho 

\w  cro  considered  as  subject  realms  of  the  republic.  Philippine  i«lftndf»|  although  taken  possession  of 
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as  early  as  1564^  and  regalarly  visited  by  the  espedally  Ibr  the  proseontkn  of  tbttea  tnd«  I 
8oath  sea  galleons,  were  never  profitable,  except*  with  China,  with  snooees.    She  abo  aoqnini 
ing  as  relay  stations.    Spain  lost  her  colonies  on  from  France  the  small  idand  of  8t  Bartbolo- 
the  American  continent  by  their  revolt  in  the  mew,  in  the  West  Indies,  whidi  is  the  ooly 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  retains  now  colony  still  retained.    Austria  in  like  vmas 
only  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cnle-  founded  the  Ostend  company  in  1722  for  Eitf 
bra. — Spanish  mismle  in  the  Low  Oonntries  Indian  commerce.    Being  unable  to  mde  hud 
gave  birth  to  the  Dutch  colonies.    The  war  of  agidnstthe  Englic^  and  Dutch,  theoompany  wa 
independence  of  the  Dutch  republic  called  into  dissolved.  Anotber  attempt  on  her  part  to  cdo- 
existence  a  navy  sufficiently  powerflil  to  cope  nize  the  Nicobar  islands,  which  had  preTigaal; 
with  Spain.    Dutch  merchants,  being  excluded  been  occupied  and  abandoned  by  the  Da&ei)  wm 
from  all  share  of  the  Lisbon  trade,  aent  an  ex-  equally  unsncoeasfdl. — France  owea  her  cQio> 
pedidon  to  the  Indies  in  1595,  under  the  com-  nial  system  to  her  miidi^  Colbert,  vbo,  ia 
mand  of  Cornells  Houtmann  and  De  Molinaer,  1664,  purchased  and  encouraged  emigntka  ts 
and  discovered  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portu-  Martinique,  Ouadeloupe,  St  Luda,  Grenada,  inl 
guese  had  but  a  slender  hold  on  the  natives  of  other  of  the  West  India  islands;  idaotoCbjeooe, 
the  East    It  was  not  long  before  a  colonial  sys-  and  more  important  than  all,  to  6t  Domisoi 
tem  was  firmly  established  in  successful  compe-  These  colonies  flonrished  until  some  of  U» 
tition  with  its  rivals.    By  the  early  part  of  the  smaller  were  lost  by  the  peace  of  176S,  nd 
17th  centmy  the  Dutch  had  taken  one  after  an-  St.  Domiugo  by  revolt.    On  the  North  A]i» 
other  all  the  Portuguese  settlements,  except-  ican  continent,  France  had  poaaeeaed  sinoe  1611 
ing  Goa.    By  the  middle  of  the  century  their  Canada  and  Acadia,  and  |Murt  of  tite  idud  d 
,  power  had  readied  its  height.    Their  posses-  Newfoundland,  but  they  wereoflittle?aliie  to tlN 
sions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  parent  country.    The  wan  witii  EDg^  finiBy 
Batavia  had  attained  the  magnitude  of  an  em-  deprived  France  of  Acadia  and  her  aettkuMOti 
pire;  they  had  driven  their  Portuguese  rivals  in  l^ewlbundland  in  1718,  and  of  Gaoacla  and 
n*om  India  and  Ceylon,  and  obtained  the  exdu-  Cwe  Breton  in  1763.    LouisiaDa  hsTing  beta 
sive  commerce  of  Japan,  and  had  established  a  ceded  to  Spain,  again  restored,  and  in  1603  soU 
colony  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  bulwark  to  the  United  States,  French  Goiaoa  was  ill 
of  their  Indian  possessions.    These  magnificent  that  remained  in  French  possessioa  on  the  cO' 
results  were  accomplished  by  a  trading  com-  tinent   Colonization  in  the  eastern  hemisphen 
pany,  and,  like  British  India,  their  empire  was  was  commenced  by  the  Frendi  East  India  cod* 
governed  from  a  counting-house  in  Europe  by  a  pany  in  1664,  by  the  establisliment  of  a  Itctoi; 
hoaid  of  direoton  (Bewindhebher$),    The  Dutch  at  Pondioherry.   The  isles  of  France  and  Boer- 
also  turned  their  thoughts  toward  the  other  bon,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  It- 
hemisphere.    Under  the  guise  of  a  West  India  came  flourishing  French  colonies.    Under  the 
company  they  made,  from  1680  to  1640,  exten-  administration  of  Dupleix,  governor  of  Poo^ 
sive  conquests  in  Brazil,  only  to  lose  them  more  cherry,  the  several  Frendi  settlements  nu^ 
speedily  than  they  were  acquired.    A  few  small  considerable  progress  in  India,  but  before  176< 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  archipelago,  among  most  of  them  were  tnmsferred  to  the  British, 
them  St  Eustatius,  Cura^oa,  Saba,  and  St.  Har-  Afterthefall  of  Napoleon,  the  isle  of  France  vm 
tin,  which  were  settled  as  locations  whence  to  ceded,  leaving  to  the  fVench  in  the  Indian  ocea 
carry  on  contraband  trade,  yet  belong  to  the  only  tbe  isle  of  Bourbon  and  some  small  estib- 
Dutch;  but  since  1667  there  remains  to  them  lishments  in  Madagascar.   Parts  of  Senegambiii 
on  the  American  continent  in  the  nature  of  a  until  recent  years,  constituted  the  only  P09» 
colony  only  the  district  of  Dutch  Guiana.    Their  sion  of  the  French  in  Africa.    In  1880,  hm 
settlement  of  New  Amsterdam  is  mentioned  else-  gained  a  footing  by  conquest  in  Algiera^thef 
where.— Under  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  was  established  therein  a  colony  which  has  beoooe 
formed  a  Danish  company  of  the  Indies  in  1618.  of  greater  importance,  in  a  commercial  aod  u- 
Tranquebar  was  acquired  for  Denmarl^  and,  tional  point  of  view,  than  any  other  thej  ers 
later,  several  establishments  were  made  on  the  possessed.    In  1847  France  estabHahed  a  pn- 
coast  of  Malabar,  also  in  Bengal,  and  especiaUy  at  tectorate  over  the  Marauesas  islands,  which  in 
Friedrichsnagor.   Several  other  companies  were  thus  virtually  a  Frendi  col<my.— The  rise^ 
formed  with  the  same  object,  of  which  none  English  colonial  power  was  at  first  slow.  Gob 
now  survive  save  the  Asiatic  company,  incor-  was  the  object  of  the  expeditions  in  QoeenE^ 
porated  in  1782.   In  the  West  Indies,  the  Danes  abeth's  time  to  North  America.    GomiDeroe 
took  possession  of  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  was  rather  directed  eastward  to  the  locality 
St.  John,  and  in  1788  the  island  of  St  Croix  was  where  it  was  prosecuted  so  productiTelj  of 
purchased  from  France.    In  17^1,  the  Bergen  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch.    CoUiuons  bood  («* 
merchants  were  encouraged  by  government  to  curred  in  the  Indian  seas  between  the  £i#^ 
establish  a  trading  station  in  Greenland,  by  means  and  their  commercial  rivals.    The  Engliab  vat 
of  the  mission  of  Father  Egede.    In  1845  the  driven  from  the  ialands  in  1628,  and  restrict^ 
Danish  government  sold  its  East  India  colonies  to  the  petty  forts  they  had  established  at  Km- 
to  an  East  India  company.    Sweden,  desirous  ras,  and  on  the  coasta  of  Coromandel  andKii^' 
to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  India  trade,  bar.     CromweU^s  vigorous  administration  ex- 
established   in   1781  an  East  India  company,  tended  an  influence  to  the  most  distant  depeo<^ 
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eastern  oomtnerce  to  a  coadition  from  which  it  I;  erected  b;  the  states  gfiaetd  into  a  province, 
nas  saved  onlj  bj  a  reorgaoizatioa  of  the  com-  aod  so  Temained,  with  New  Amsterdam  on  tba 
paniea  in  1708.  From  this  period  the  rise  of  island  of  Manhattaa  for  its  capital,  till  it  wu 
tlie  ADglo-lndian  power  was  rapid  beyond  pre-  taken  by  the  Britlsb  in  lB7i,  and  named  New 
cedent.  Evente,  ^)art  from  mere  ability  of  York.  The  story  of  the  Mayflower  and  the 
ndinmigtration,  &Tored  It.  Enslish  domiDion  landingof  her  oolonUts  on  Plymouth  rock,  need 
,y.-as  built  on  Uie  rains  of  the  Mogul  empire,  not  be  here  related,  nor  how  "  they  came  to 
Lawrence,  and  after  him  Clive,  dnring  the  com-  plant  on  the  bleak  borders  of  eastern  New  Eng- 
plications  which  diatracted  the  attention  of  land  the  institutions  which  it  had  onoe  been 
Europe,  pnreoed  the  plan  of  Sftgrandizement,  their  parpose  to  onltivate,  nnder  the  protecting 
and  sealed  it  with  the  victory  of  Flassey,  June  flag  of  Holland,  in  the  genial  regions  of  New 
2il,  1757,  Eightyeani  afterward,whent!ieproT-  Netherlands."  Heanwliile  the  civil  strifes  at 
iiico  of  BeDgal  was  ceded,  the  native  mle  re-  home  caused  successive  emigration  of  Piui- 
mitincd  but  inname.  The  Mahrattas,  the  Sikhs,  tans  to  New  England,  Catholics  to  Maryland, 
with  all  the  other  warlike  races,  have  been  and  cavaliers  to  Virginia.  In  the  progress  of 
snrceasively  reduced,  and,  olthongh  the  years  Enropean  tronhles  New  Jersey  and  Peonsyl- 
1 S57— '8  have  exhibited  a  gigantic  insorrection,  vania  were  settled  by  persecuted  Quakers ;  and 
British  rtile  seems  for  the  present  reasserted,  the  colonies,  generally,  increased  by  accessiona 
mid  the  colonial  empire  of  the  Indies  has  been  of  Germans,  French  Huguenots,  Dutch,  Swedes, 
fonimlly  constituted  an  integral  portion  of  the  English  whiga,  and  Scotch  highlanders.  The  set- 
Itritisb  dominions. — The  EDglish  colonies  in  tJements,  although  compounded  of  such  hetero- 
North  America  redound  to  the  credit  of  pri-  geneous  materiak,  grew  up  in  habits  of  indopen- 
vate  adventure,  and  not  of  the  British  nation  in  dence  and  self-government.  Excepting  in  the 
its  corporate  capacity.  The  crown  gave  char-  royal  govornmenta  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and 
ivva  and  granta  of  land  to  companies  and  in-  at  a  later  period  the  Carolinas  and  Jerseys 
(lividuals,  but  generally  peaking,  the  country  (the  other  colonies  being  under  charter  or  pro- 
was  settled  by  a  succession  of  individnala  flee-  prietary  goTernmeota),  the  crown,  as  it  hod  oona 
inc  from  the  distractions  of  Europe  during  the  but  litUe  toward  the  settlement,  had  but  litds 
17th  and  ISth  oentories.  In  160S  two  com-  right  of  iuterference  in  the  afiairs  of  the  oolo- 
paniea  of  merchants  of  London  were  iucorpo-  nies.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17tL  century 
ratod  under  the  names  of  the  London  company  the  principles  of  no  taxation  without  assent  of 
and  the  Plymouth  company,  with  exclusive  the  people,  and  nO  authority  of  parliament  over 
rii.'ht  to  trade  within  their  respective  hmits.  the  mternol  affairs  of  the  settlements,  were  in- 
Thefomier  sent  to  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607,  aisted  on  by  the  colonists.  Her  persistence  in 
lUO  settlers,  who,  before  the  year  was  oat,  were  pretensions  contrary  to  these  principles  caused 
reduced  by  starvation  to  88  persons.  Two  to  Britain  the  iuss  of  the  colonies. — -The  Brit- 
ycars  afterward  the  namber  of  colonists  was  ish  sattlementa  in  the  West  India  islands  rose 
angmented  by  immigration  to  500,  of  whom  into  importance  with  the  introduction  of  the 
over  400  perished  miserably  of  famine.  Again  sugar  cane  into  Barbados  in  1041,  and  into 
In  1622  the  settlers  were  reduced  by  Indian  Jamdca  about  1630.  The  naturalization  of  the 
wars,  and  in  1624  the  colony,  after  having  oofiee  shrub,  in  1732,  rendered  them  of  high- 
overcome  its  first  hardsliips,  was  taken  into  the  er  value.  Newfoundland  early  became  of  the 
hands  of  the  home  government.  The  Dutch,  first  moment  in  respect  of  its  fisheries.  After 
luirantime,  who  had  been  rising  to  the  rank  of  the  independence  of  the  18  colonie-i,  Canada 
a  first  class  maritime  power,  were  not  content  and  Nova  Scotia  acquired  new  importance, 
with  their  ac<}iiisitions  in  the  eastern  hemi-  The  discovery  of  Aostralia  has  opened  a  not 
sphere,  bntsoughtnew  fields  of  enterprisein  the  less  valuable  colonial  field.  'Within  recent 
west.  Henry  Hudson,  in  the  ship  Half  Moon,  years  England  has  introduced  a  change  in  her 
explored  a  large  extent  of  the  North  American  policy  toward  the  colonies.  The  advantage 
cuast  in  1609,  and  reported  to  hia  employers  proposed  to  any  conntry  by  the  establish- 
re;iions  prolifio  in  beaver  and  other  valuable  ment  of  colonies  is  mainly  an  extension  of 
furs.  In  pursuit  of  this  lucrative  commerce  tratBo;  hence  participation  in  sucb  traffic  was 
successive  expeditions  were  fitted  ont,  "with  jealously  withheld  from  other  nations,  until  the 
fitctors  continually  resident,"  so  that,  before  recent  introduction  of  a  free  trade  policy  in 
l'>14,one  or  more  forts  had  been  erected  on  the  Britain  was  extended  to  her  possessions,  A 
ilauritiuB  or  North  river.  The  northern  com-  more  liberal  tone  of  government  hos  olso  been 
p.my,  Amsterdam  trading  company.  New  Neth-  introduced.  The  colonies  have  now  the  admin- 
crlands  company,  and  finally  the  West  India  istration  of  their  own  affairs,  with  but  little 
company,  all  prosecuted  the  trade;  the  lost  check  from  the  parent  country.  Each  has  A 
n:iiiied  assnciotion  being  chartered  in  1620  with  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  an  elec- 
alinoat  unlimited  powers  to  colonize,  govern,  tive  house  of  assembly,  aud  a  legislative  council 
atiii  defend  the  country  known  as  Now  Nether-  directly  or  indirectly  responsibio  to  the  people. 
luTids.  Within  the  few  years  immediately  sue-  The  colonics  of  Great  Britain  annually  cost  lier 
cecding,  repeated  importations  of  immigrants,  £3,600,000  sterling  of  actual  outlay,  many  of 
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tbem  being  ezpendye  withoat  any  equivalent  red,  orange,  jeDow,  greeo,  blue  (j&^i  Ute), 

benefit — ^Penal  colonies  are  of  comparatively  indigo  rdark  blae),  and  violet    Th«  pria 

modem  date,  and  are  more  a  qnestion  of  prao*  turns  all  these  colors  out  of  the  straight  Hot 

tical  ethics  than  of  emigration.    Colonies  of  parsned  by  the  white  light,  the  violet  inait, 

this  nature  were  formed  by  the  Portugaese  and  the  red  least;  so  that  instead  of  a  round  vhiu 

Spaniards  Ob  the  coast  of  Barbary,  by  the  Por-  spot,  it  throws  upon  a  screen  an  elongated  or 

tuguse  at  Angola,  by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  by  the  oval  figure,  contfuning  in  aneoesnon  the  sevenl 

Britiidi  in  New  Holland,  and  by  the  French  at  colors  alr^y  named.    The  most  bent  or  r- 

Cayenne.  f racted  color,  violet,  may  be  called  the  lufbut 

COLOPHON,  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  dtiea  color,  the  red  the  lowest;  the  whole  figonii 

on  the  coast  of  Asia  lOnor,  situated  about  9  m.  the  solar  spectrum.    The  primary  colon  hn 

K.  W.  of  Ephesus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halesus,  never  been  further  decomposed  by  an j  proeea 

a  small  stream,  famed  for  the  coldness  of  its  to  which  they  have  been  subnutted;  bace 

waters.    It  was  2  m.  from  the  coast,  on  which,  they  are  considered  as  elementary  or  ampk. 

however,  it  had  a  port^  named  Notium.    The  Reoombined  by  a  second  inverted  prism  or  i 

city  and  the  port  were  connected  by  long  walls,  lens,  they  again  form  white  light   The  oAjr 

Colophon  was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  are  those  of  the  rainbow,  but  reversed  in  order, 

by  Mopsus,  grandson  of  Tiresias.    It  suffered  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  TieviD^ 

much  from  the  Lydian  long  Oyges,  from  the  Per-  The  proof  that  these  are  the  elementa  of  vicit 

aians  during  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  and  after*  light  was  first  furnished  by  the  expenmentic^ 

ward  from  Lysimaohns,  king  of  Thrace.    The  Bir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1678.    It  must  be  scd* 

name  Colophon  was  finallv  transferred  to  No-  ed,  however,  that  between  any  2  of  th^  aiofe 

lium.    Only  a  few  miserable  cabins  now  mark  colors  of  the  spectrum  there  is  a  gradaal  into- 

the  site  of  Colophon.    Colophon,  according  to  change  of  hue,  so  that|  in  fact,  the  diff«rea 

Strabo,  was  celebrated  both  for  its  navy  and  its  colored  rays  existing  in  and  obtainable  fromtb 

cavalry ;  indeed,  the  latter  was  so  efficient,  that  white  ray  are  not  7,  but  indefinite  in  noiobef.- 

it  was  said  always  to  carry  victory  wherever  it  The  subject  of  the  colors  of  natural  bodio,  at- 

went    Livy  tells  us  it  waa  one  of  the  cities  eluding  leaves^  flowers,  fruits,  metals,  nuMiM 

honored  by  the  Romans  with  the  privilege  of  solutions,  ioo^  has  always  been  one  of  difficoi?. 

exemption  from  taxation.    Colophon  was  one  and  physicists  are  still  divided  in  their  opinio 

of  the  7  cities  which  claimed  the  honor  of  hav-  concerning  it    The  analysia  of  sun-light  shovt 

ing  giving  birth  to  Homer.    Mimnermus  and  us  that  all  possible  colors  are  in  it;  batbov^io 

Hermesianax  the  elegiac  poeta,  Polymnestus  the  bodies  behave  toward  the  light  that  one  ^ 

musician,  Antimachus,  Xenophanes,  and  Nican-  them  should  return  to  the  eye  one,  anotbtf 

der  were  bom  there.  another  color,  or  set  of  colors,  and  ao  ont  A 

COLOR,  one  of  those  rimple  and  obvious  few  preliminary  facts  will  be  in  place  be£oR 

qualities  of  physical  objects  as  perceived  by  us,  an  answer  to  this  question  is  attempted.  Bj 

which  can  only  be  defined  by  its  synonymea^  small  mirrors  suitably  placed,  if  yoacastnpc* 

hue,  dye,  &c.,  or  by  some  theory  respecting  the  the  same  spot  on  a  white  screen  anj  2, 3,  or 

nature  of  light,  of  bodies,  or  of  vision,  but  the  more  colors  of  Uie  spectrum,  a  compoimd  cul'^ 

mode  of  manifestation  or  production  of  which  is  always  obtained,  ^dffering   fix>m  the  tm^ 

is  far  from  being  equally  obvious.    The  color  hues  that  compose  it    Red  and  yellow  bleoc^d 

of  healthy  arteriad  blood  in  the  higher  animala  give  orange;  yellow  and  bine  give  green;  bot 

is  always  fiorid  red ;  that  of  pure  sky  or  air,  the  orange  and  green  hues  differ  from  tboeeof 

blue;  that  of  most  growing  leaves,  some  shade  the  spectrum.     Red  and  violet  give  pnil^i 

of  green.  Many  chemical  compounds  are  known  different  quantiUes  of  yellow,  blue,  and  gree&<  f* 

by  certain  colors,  but  by  heat  or  other  agencies  of  orange,  yellow,  and  blue,  give  all  po^^^ 

these  colors  are  often  changed.    The  colors  of  varieties  of  green,  &o.    The  blending  of  di^ 

certain  paints  and  dyes  are  to  a  certain  degree  entiy  colored  paints  produces  a  like  result;  bet 

permanent,  but  by  exposure  to  light  and  air  the  color  obtained  by  the  combination  of  bnei 

they  undergo  a  gradual  change.    Probably  no  sensibly  identical  with  those  of  the  speetrim 

colors    are   absolutely  permanent,    but  those  is  not  identical  with  that  obtained  by  the  ooo- 

thus  named  are  so  each  during  a  certain  con-  bination  of  corresponding  spectral  coloni  Ait* 

dition  of  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs,  ists,  it  is  said,  are  enabled  to  compound  all  p<»3- 

Other  colors,  as  those  shown  by  a  diamond  cut  ble  colors  from  8,  red,  yellow,  and  blue.   ^biUi 

in  certain  forms,  or  by  a  prism,  those  of  mother-  which  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  all  tl^ 

of-pearl,  of  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  of  soap  colors,  and  black,  which  is  the  absence  of  all  i^ 

bubbles,  depend  on  some  accident  of  form  or  not  properly  colors ;  yet  these  2  figure  la^J 

size  of  bodies,  or  of  the  structure  of  their  sur*  as  elements  in  the  actual  colors  of  natural  bod^ 

faces,  and.  these  change  with  the  position  of  paints,  and  dyes.    By  mixing  with  a  pore  ^^ 

the  observer;  hence  these  are  known  as  va-  red  cqnsiderable  white  light,  the  red  is,  as  it  were, 

riable  colors. — When  white  or  solar  light  ia  diluted  and  softened,  and  pink  is  the  rtf<ul 

transmitted  through  triangular  prisms  of  glasSi  Admixture  of  white  in  various  degrees  ^^a 

or  other  media  differing  in  dispersive  power  an  indefinite  number  of  tints  of  any  color,  t» 

from  the  air,  the  beam  or  ray  of  white  is  ana-  absolute  hue  being  unchanged.    So  mixture  (x 

lyzed,  bMng  separated  into  the  7  primary  colors,  black  or  absence  of  light,  as  when  a  bodj  tf 


•'fh  that  it  shall  vhollj  extingaish  part  of  the  exactly  complementarf,  even  white  objects  can 
IL'ht  fulling  upon  it,  and  retnro  a  oertun  color  iend  no  li^lit  Uiroujili  tbem,  and  all  olijecte  bo- 
only  of  the  remainder,  gives  any  namber  of  come  invisible.  The  dame  of  alcohol  in  which 
»)jn<Ie9  of  the  aame  color  orbne^  Thna  is  ob-  comiuoD  eolt  is  dissolved  ia  almost  a  pure  yeU 
i;ii[iod  for  each  bae  aacale  of  tooes;  the  hues  low.  lUunnaate  with  this  a  room  coutaiiiiog 
iLoin.'telves  not  being  due  to  the  presence  of  persons  and  vorionslj  colored  objects;  all  wiU 
tvhite  light  or  darknesa,  bat  to  single  or  com-  be  visible  JD«t  in  proportion  as  tbujr  light  coH' 
liined  colors  such  as  are  found  in  tJie  spectrum,  aists  of  yellow,  or  contains  it  as  a  necessary  or 
I.onves,  wbeo  first  opening,  show  a  tint  of  incidentolingredient;  buttbe  red  of  the  cheeks 
LTeen  ;  in  uiidsommer,  an  intense  purer  green ;  and  lips,  and  all  red,  purple,  and  blue  objecta, 
ill  e.irly  autumn,  a  dark  or  shaded  green.  In  will  appear  of  some  ehaiie  of  gray  or  brown, 
tlio  Ist  case  they  must  be  supposed  to  contain  approaching  to  blackness;  so  that  tho  face  will 
more  of  atarch  and  colorless  woody  fibre;  inthe  wear  an  unrelieved  yellow  and  ghastly  appear- 
2'!,  more  chlorophyl;  in  the  3d,  less  chloro-  ance.  That  red  and  blue  objects  are  not  then 
pliyl  with  more  earthy  deposit  and  bardeaed  seen  perfectly  bkck  is  explained  by  Wert- 
and  opaque  fibre.  Finally,  when  the  chloro-  heim's  recent  discovery  tlint  tho  flame  men- 
I>hyl  decays,  i.t.,  is  chemically  changed,  tboy  tiooedis not  perfectly  monochromatic,  but con- 
fhovr  the  rich  parple,  red,  and  golden  hues  tains  some  orange  and  violet.  Nobody,  there- 
wliich  poets  have  always  loved  to  celebrate  in  fore,  not  self-iuininous,  can  appear  of  a  color  to 
Uicir  praises  of  autumn.  Brown  and  gray  whichnoneof  the  rays  falliug on  it  correspond; 
iiro  chiedy  shades,  or  composed  of  darkness,  but  if  the  »ensiblo  color  of  a  body  is  orange,  it 
Tlie  same  sensible  hue  of  certain  colors  which,  hns  some  yellow  miied  with  it;  hence  it  may 
tvlien  found  in  the  spectrum,  cannot  be  further  be  seen  by  what  appears  to  bo  blue  or  green 
dpi'Oiiiposed,  can  always  be  separated  by  the  light ;  for  that,  if  not  prismatic,  will  also  have 
y<ri-tn  when  found  in  natural  object^  giving  some  yellow  along  with  it,  and  to  this  the  yel- 
2  or  more,  but  not  all  of  the  spectral  colors;  low  in  tlie  color  of  the  body  will  respond. — The 
tlint  is,  the  colors  of  natural  objects  are  always  trne  physical  theory  of  colors,  whenever  found, 
compound.  Light  from  white  paper  gives  a  must  agree  with  and  include  the  iiicts  now 
coiiii.loto  spectrum;  from  yellow,  a  fragment  stated,  and  all  facts  relative  to  colors  and  bodied 
of  a  spectrum,  showing  the  yellow  space  bright,  showing  them.  The  theory  now  commonly  re- 
wiih  some  green  and  orange,  sometimes  a  faint  ceived  is  that  proposed  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
tiii(;e  additionally  of  blue  and  red;  blue  paper  namely,  that  when  a  body  appears  permanently 
pi\'es  a  whole  spectrnra,  less  the  orange  and  red;  of  any  given  color,  simple  or  compound,  it  is 
and  so  of  others.  The  light  of  the  purest  yellow  because  it  absorbs  the  remaining  colors  of  the 
lli.iwer,  analyzed,  shows  also  some  green  and  spectrum,  >'.  «.,  of  the  complete  or  white  ray, 
oriLnife.  So  a  colored  solution  or  gla^  transmits  and  reflects  those  which  constitute  the  color  of 
not  only  thoraysthatmabeupitsown  color, but  which  it  appears.  Thus  a  scarlet  flower  is  » 
oihercolorsthatinthespectrum  are  neighboring  body  havhig  such  relations  to  light  that  it  ab- 
to  these.  Light  coming  through  a.  blue  glass  is  sorbs  violet,  blue,  &c.,  reflecting  only  certaUi 
found  to  contain  a  strong  blue  element,  feebler  pro|>ortions  of  red,  orange,  and  yeUow.  In  tbia 
grct'ti  and  indigo,  aod  still  feebler  yellow  and  -view,  bodies,  as  snow  and  milk,  appear  wbi(« 
violeL  Looking  through  the  blue  glo-ss  at  a  spec-  when  they  reflect  or  transmit  entire  or  white 
tram,  the  same  colors  are  seen,  and  in  corre-  lipht;  others,  as  certain  inks  and  coal,  appear 
siiondinftdegreesofvividness.  Thebluemedium  black,  because  they  absorb  all  the  colored  raya 
I>!is>es throughitselfalsotheclosolyrelatedrays,  in  the  proportions  which  form  white  light 
li'it  it  extinguishes  or  outs  oS'  the  more  distant.  But  as  all  bodies  both  absorb  and  reflect  in. 
Ho  of  all  others.  The  latter  eflect,  however,  some  degree,  the  proportion  of  light  which 
grows  npon  the  former  with  the  thickness  of  the  white  bodies  absorb  and  black  bodies  reflect  is 
iiic'dium ;  bo  that  a  blue  or  red  solution  of  snfli-  also  a  mixture  of  tlie  varions  colors  in  the  pro- 
cic-nt  depth  in  space  woidd  extinguish  all  the  portions  foriningwhit«.  To  prove  that  the  most 
liu'ht  entering  it,  and  be  equivalent  to  a  black  intensely  black  body  still  reflects  some  light, 
glass  or  ojiaijue  body.  Another  way  in  which  look  through  a  long  narrow  tube  into  A  room 
tlie  whole  light  may  be  extinguished  ia  by  using  completely  darkened:  this  muy  be  considered 
iiK-dia  whose  colors  are  complementary.  Green  as  presenting  before  the  eye  au  absolutely  black 
aud  red  are  such  colors,  I,ook  through  a  green  epot.  Let  a  piece  of  coal  or  black  velvet  bo 
gli-i,j,  the  red  or  lower  portion  of  ihe  spectral  brought  against  the  inner  end  of  the  tube ;  the 
ci'lors  is  cut  off  by  it,  and  aii  bodies  giving  out  body  is  at  once  visible,  aa  something  diflering 
either  whil«  or  higher  oo\on  appear  of  some  clearly  from  the  black  space.  There  ere  many 
fiUnde  of  or  nearly  allied  to  green ;  but  pure  red  objections  both  to  the  expression  and  tlie  sub- 
or  orange  boilics  are  apparently  black;  their  slaiiee  of  Brewster's  theory.  Porous  bodien 
i^i-dit  cannot  bo  transmitted.  Look  through  a  absorb  liquids  and  gases,  but  these  also  are 
T<.'>1  cla.^  and  the  results  are  reversed  ;  boilies  malcrial.  We  do  not  know  that  any  bodies 
of  white  or  lower  colors  appear  red  or  of  some  absorb  light;  what  we  do  know  is,  that  light 
nf^iir  color;  those  of  the  higher,  black.  Now  disappears  at  or  within  their  surfaces,  i.e., 
pill  the  2  glasses  tt^ether;  they  ex tlngnish  both  that  they  extinguish  a  portion  greater  or  lose 
L'liOs  of  the  spectnuD,  and  if  their  colors  be  of  the  light  foUing  on  them.    Again,  we  must 
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diBtingQish  between  mirror-aotion  of  reflection  lecnles  of  the  bodiee)  a  Imninons  oonditioofv 

and  that  secondary  emission  of  light  by  which  power  in  the  iUnminated  body,  but  vbkb  b 

bodies  not  self-lnminons  become  visible  to  ns.  most  bodies  remaiDS  only  so  long  as  the  ad': 

Oersted  separated  the  light  coming  from  bodies  of  the  origimi  iDmioaiy  is  exerted  upon  thea. 

into  2  parts.    First,  he  found  that  all  bodies  But  though  the  body  receives  the  whole  im^i- 

have  in  some  degree  the  property  of  mirrors,  cdon  of  white  lights  it  vUl  in  torn  reprodia 

bat  that  in  those  not  polished  this  action  is  too  the  whole,  or  such  part  as  the  oonditioD  of  ia 

feeble  to  show  images.    Now,  this  reflected  molecules  fits  it  for  reciprocating.  Ifitredpn- 

portion  of  the  light  which  ordinary  bodies  re-  cate  all  the  colored  rays  in  due  proportion,  sc>! 

turn  to  the  eye  has  the  color,  not  of  the  illu-  in  considerable  amonnt,  it  will  be  white;  if  b 

minated  body,  but  always  of  the  luminary.  Let  like  proportion,  but  in  almost  imperoeptilk 

ns  remember,  too,  that  reflected  lights  like  amount,  it  will  be  called  black.    IfabodTR- 

echoed  sound,  gives  us  no  idea  of  the  body  or  ciprocate  mainly  the  blue  and  allied  rsjSjitTjl 

obstacle  from  which  the  reflection  occurs,  but  be  some  shade  of  blue;  and  so  of  iS[(xkx 

always  of  the  source.  A  perfect  mirror  is  invis<  Moreover,  whatever  rays  the  molecolBr  colcj- 

ible.    It  shows  us  not  itself,  but  objects  situated  tion  of  the  body  forbids  it  to  reciprocate^  it  ri 

in  certain  lines  before  it,  and  onlv  in  certain  of  necessity  extinguish ;  but  as  foroe  can  &>• 

lines.    Bodies  cannot  be  visible  by  reflected  more  be  destroyed  than  matter,  this  extiDgtDil.f! 

light;  all  they  could  do  by  such  means  would  light  is  not  loot,  but  becomes  manifest  tgiink 

be  to  show  us  in  all  fheir  surfaces  images  of  the  heat  in  the  body  receiving  the  rajs,  or  peIt^^ 

sun  and  surrounding  objects.  Secondly,  Oersted  in  certun  circumstances  as  aflinity  or  electric 

found  that  illuminated  bodies  gave  out  another  According  to  Brewster's  iheory^a  bodj  is  oa:^ 

portion  of  light  not  reflected,  which  had  the  pro-  ly  of  the  color  which  it  r^ects,  or  does  not  p> 

per  color  of  the  bodies  themselves.  Arago  went  sess;  according  to  Eider's^  the  body  isciti 

further.  *  Under  Poulbizatiok  of  Light  it  will  be  color  it  shows,  and  color  is  not  a  quslity  d  h^* 

shown  that  when  light  is  transmitted  through  merely,  but  a  secondary  physical  qu&Iitj  ^ 

certain  media,  or  emerges  through  the  surface  bodies,  due  to  a  primary  mechanical  oDe.  Sai 

of  incandescent  solids  or  liquids,  the  rays  be-  whiteoody,  as  a  screen,  can  respond  to anjoiU' 

come,  as  it  were,  flattened  (polarized)  in  a  cer-  thrown  upon  it ;  but  a  colored  body  can  ooljiV 

tain  plane,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  spend  to  rays  within  a  certain  limit,  luidif  iir^ 

of  incidence ;  that  is,  sucn  light  is  polarized  by  ceive  rays  only  of  colors  beyond  this  M.  '^ 

refraction.    But  light  which  is  reflected  from  must  appear  black.  Inthenndulatorytbeoij.i^ 

the  surface,  as  from  a  mirror,  is  flattened  (po-  now  received  by  the  highest  authorities  is  pliy 

larized)  in  another  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  sics,  there  is  assumed  to  be  a  fixed  and  invu- 

of  the  refracted  light,  namely,  in  the  plane  of  able  connection  between  the  color  of  agi'e: 

reflection ;  that  is,  such  light  is  polarized  by  re-  ray  and  its  refrangibility ;  and  the  latter  ag^ 

flection.    Now,  Arago  proved  that  from  illumi-  depends  on  its   rate  and  time  of  TibnticL 

nated  unpolished  bodies  a  small  and  usually  im-  Thus,  as  calculated  by  Dr.  Young,  the  mi^<^ 

perceptible  amount  of  light  is  returned  to  the  red  ray  has  a  wave  length  of  xb^it  of  an  isc-^ 

eye  having  the  color  of  the  luminary,  and  that  and  corresponds  to  477  millions  of  mOliocii 

this  lig^t  is  polarized  by  reflection ;  while  much  pulsations  per  second  of  the  ether,  or  of  tk 

the  larger  portion  of  their  light,  having  the  color  retina;  while  the  middle  violet  has  avs^^ 

of  which  the  body  is  seen,  is  polarized  by  re-  length  of  77^^  of  an  inch,  and  correspoQi^  t>? 

fraction,  and  hence  must  have  come  from  be-  699  millions  of  millions  of  pulsations  per  se^ 

neath  the  surface  of  the  bodies  emitting  it.  ond;  the  other  colors  having  wave  lengths  inter* 

Bodies  then  are  not,  as  usually  taught,  visible  mediate  to  these.  Sir  David  Brewster,  boweTer, 

by  reflected  light.    They  themselves  emit  and  who  set  out  with  a  partiality  for  the  now  «• 

radiate  in  all  directions,  like  the  sun  or  a  candle,  ploded  corpuscular  theory,  examined  ^^  ^' 
the  light  by  which  we  see  them. — ^This  brings  us  /  trum  with  variously  colored  glassee,  and  u(j 

again  to  a  theory  long  since  proposed  in  sub-  dared  that  he  detected  some  red,  yellov,  ^^^ 

stance  by  Euler,  and  explained  at  length  in  his  blue  in  all  parts  of  it  He  accordii^lj  proposeti 

"Letters  to  a  German  Princess."    Two  viols  theory  of  white  light  as  composed  of  8  eleniei- 

or  other  stringed  instruments  being  attuned  in  tary  colors  only,  those  Just  named;  each  c<:''>^ 

unison,  though  man^  feet  apart,  if  a  string  of  having  all  the  various  degrees  of  refrsngibu^J' 

one  be  made  to  give  out  a  musical  sound,  and  the  other  colors  being  mixtures  of  these  ^ 

the  corresponding  string  of  the  other,  being  Helmholtz  has  recently  shown  that  man^L 

fitted  to  vU)rate  in  the  same  times,  takes  up  the  Brewster's  results  were  due  to  using  ^P^ 

vibrations  from  the  air,  and  actually  emits  the  prisms,  and  that  when  these  sources  of  er^ 

same  sound,  or  some  chord  of  that  sound.    The  are  in  a  high  degree  removed,  Brewster  sic^' 

first  induces  vibrations  in  the  second ;  the  s^-  ture  of  rays  through  the  spectrum  Ms  to^^ 

ondreciprocates  the  vibrations  of  the  first;  but  pear.     Plateau,    Forbes,  Maxwell  ^^^^^^ 

the  conditions  of  the  second  must  first  be  suit-  others,  have  recently  experimented  on  Uie  ^\^ 

able.    In  this  view,  when  sunlight  falls  upon  ject,  and  they  find  themselves  unable^  ve^^^ 

various  bodies,  it  induces  (according  to  the  the  theory  of  a  mixture  of  8  elements  beisg' 

undulatory  theory,  by  the  communication  of  fioient  to  produce  all  the  colors  of  the  ^y\^ 

agitation  from  the  ethereal  medium  to  the  mo*  tram ;  whue  by  mixture  of  these  colors  iQ 
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erening  will  be  a  hue  of  green,  paasiDg,  if  the  improved,  rendered  more  pure  and  viyid,  by  the 

ejes  be  kept  closed,  gradaally  to  darker  baes,  acquired  tendency  of  the  eye  to  see  that  color, 

as  blue  and  violet^  or  restored  to  red  by  looking  This  is  successive  contrast ;  and  it  is  thus  eihowa 

momentarily  on  a  white  snrface,  and  then  fol-  that  colors  which  will  harmonize,  or  aSeot  the 

lowed  by  green  on  closing  the  eyes ;  that  ob-  eye  agreeably,  and  be  mutually  improTed,  by  be- 

tained  from  the  yellowish-white  sun  of  midday  ing  viewed  in  succesdon,  are  opposites  en'  coni- 

will  be  in4igo  or  violet.    In  either  case,  if  the  plements  of  each  other.    Colors  nearly  allied 

eyes  are  turned  at  once  to  a  white  surface,  will  be  injured  when  thns  beheld,  and  wiH  af* 

the  image  at  first  appears  of  its  darkest  color,  feet  the  eye  unfavorably.    A  purchaser  who  i« 

passing  successively  through  the  lighter  colors  shown  in  succession  several  pieces   of  bri^h: 

to  white;  and  whatever  color  appears  when  the  red  cloth,  will  pronounce  those  last  seen  tn 

eyes  are  dosed,  its  oomplementa^  is  seen  when  be  much  inferior  in  brightness  and  beauty  of 

they  are  fixed  on  a  white  surface.    Place,  again,  color  to  the  first;  but  if  his  attention  be  nov 

any  small  colored  object  upon  a  white  surface,  directed  to  green  stuf&,  he  will  declare  tLv?e 

and  look  on  it  for  some  time :  colors  will  be  extremely  bright;  and  aher  them,  wdl  see  red 

seen  to  develop  themselves  about  the  edges  of  stuffs  quite  as  favorably.    Agidn,  two  hoes  of 

the  object,  the  color  being  in  each  case  the  com-  red  or  blue  seen  side  by  side  are  not  improved, 

plement  of  that  of  the  o^ect,  bluish  green  sur-  because  the  impression  made  by  either  tends  u 

rounding  red,  and  so  on.   So  a  lighter  ring  forms  excite  an  impression  of  green  or  orange  in  its 

around  a  dark  object,  or  the  reverse.    Around  neighborhood,  which  impression  blends  with  the 

the  colored  object  there  is^  1st,  a  slight  exten-  actual  color  of  the  other  piece,  and  impairs  it 

sion  of  the  actual  color;  2d,  a  band,  considerably  But  if  blue  and  orange  strips  be  viewed  side  bj 

broad,  of  the  accidental  color ;  8a,  under  some  side,  the  blue  throws  orange  upon  the  orange, 

circumstances,  a  new  development  without  this  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  brilliancy  and  porltr 

of  the  actual  color.    Lay  a  narrow  strip  of  gray  of  both  colors  are  improved.    This  effect  eomd- 

paper  on  light  green  paper,  the  former  will  ap-  tutes  simultaneous  contrast ;  and  it  diows  tLit 

pear  reddish ;  on  deep  blue  paper,  it  will  appear  harmony  in  colors  viewed  at  once  and  near  to  each 

yellowish ;  in  all  cases,  of  a  color  complementa-  other  also  requires  that  these  should  be,  or  &p- 

ry  to  that  of  the  ground.    So  again,  having  a  proach  to,  complementaries  of  each  other.    If 

white  surface  illuminated  from  one  source  by  different  tones  be  associated,  the  effect  is  alwsrs 

white  light,  and  from  another  by  colored  light,  to  make  the  tinted  appear  lighter,  and  the  slW- 

intercept  the  latter  from  a  certain  spot  by  a  ed  darker,  than  it  really  is.    This  is  eamly  shown 

small  opaque  body:  the  shadow  cast  by  this  by  placing  side  by  side  several  gray  strip«, 

body,  and  which  is  really  illuminated  by  white  passmg  gradually  from  quite  light  to  dark;  al- 

light,  will  always  appear  of  a  color  oomplemen-  though  the  shade  of  each  strip  is  homogeneoux 

tary  to  that  of  the  colored  light  cast  on  the  parts  vet  its  side  toward  a  darker  strip  will  appear  to 

around  it.    We  may  generalize  these  phenome-  be  the  lighter,  and  that  toward  a  lighter  strip 

na  in  the  statement  that  the  retina,  having  been  the  darker.    Ohevreul's  law,  both  for  hoes  and 

once  impressed  with  any  color,  gradually  loses  tones,  deduced  frx>m  facts  such  as  Uioee  now 

its  sensibility  to  that  color,  and  acquires  a  dis-  stated,  may  be  thus  expressed :  ^'  When  the  ere 

position  to  be  affected  by  its  complementary ;  sees  at  the  same  time  two  contiguous  colors,  they 

and  that  this  tendency  is  manifested  both  sue-  will  appear  as  dissimilar  as  possible,  both  in  of- 

cessively,  or  in  time,  and  simultaneously,  or  in  tical  composition  and  in  height  of  tone.'*   Guided 

space.    M.  Scherffer  considers  that  the^  contin-  by  this  principle,  the  Juxtaposition  of  colors  in 

ued  or  powerful  action  of  certain  colored  rays,  painting,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  in  the  plannirg 

enfeebles  or  fatigues  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  of  gardens,  in  bouquets,  and  indeed  wherever 

to  those  rays ;  so  that  when  the  eye  afterward  colors  are  employed  with  a  view  to   artistic 

receives  white  light,  it  is  affected  for  a  time  by  effect,  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  accident  or  an 

the  other  or  complementary  rays  only.     M.  ill-understood  experience,  and  becomes  a  subject 

Plateau  explains  both  the  persistence  of  ike  ori-  for  the  rules  and  predictions  of  science.     In  &II 

ginal,  and  the  appearance  and  changes  of  the  chromatic  arrangements,  harmonies  of  oodItk^ 

successive  accidental  color,  by  supposing  these  are  first  to  be  sought.    But  as  these  are  limited, 

changes  to  constitute  the  transition,  in  time,  of  harmonies  of  analogy  are  also  called  into  reqni- 

a  portion  of  the  retina  from  an  excited  to  its  sition,  with  less  striking,  but  often  with  very 

normal  state ;  while  irradiation  and  the  simul-  pleasing  results.    These  may  be  secnred  in  3 

taneous  accidental  color  constitute  a  similar  ways:  by  arranging  different  tones  in  a  series; 

transition  in  space,  or  from  the  actually  excited  by  associating  nearly  related  hues  of  a  like  tooe, 

portion  of  the  retina  to  that  which  is  in  repose,  except  where  these,  as  blue  and  violet,  disdnctiy 

The  consequences  and  applications  of  the  law  of  iigure  each  other;  and  by  viewing  appropriate 

vision  now  deduct  are  numerous,  and  of  very  groupings  of  colors  by  colored  light,  as  that  from 

great  interest.    When  we  look  continuously  on  a  stained  window,  which  modifies  them  all  in  a 

any  color,  as  red,  this  color  loses  its  vivichiess  particular  direction.    The  effect  of  the  centum- 

and  beauty,  because  a  color  the  opposite  of  red  ity  of  white  is  to  deepen  all  hues  in  whatever 

is  excited  in  the  eye,  and  blends  with  it ;  but  tone,  unless  it  may  be  a  light  yellow ;  but  with 

its  complementary,  or  any  color  near  to  this,  as  the  deeper  hues  and  tones,  tne  contrast  with 

green,  being  now  presented,  the  latter  is  at  once  white  is  generally  too  violent.    Black  accords 
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central  bkck   spot    becomes  white— changes  brown ;  while  they  failed  entirely  in  attemjt- 

easily  deduced  mathematically  from  the  theory,  ing  to  arrange  nearly  related  hues  of  }rani>  ur 

This  theory  refers  the  colors  of  thin  plates  to  stuffe,  or  those  of  varying  shades  of  the  stinc 

interference  between  rays  reflected  m>m  the  hue.    He  found  that  pink  and  other  pale  ct!- 

npper  and  tmder  surface  of  the  film,  of  air,  11-  ors,  especially  pale  yellow  and  blue  and  grcCL. 

quid,  or  crystal;  where  complete  interference  were  often  confounded.    The  same  thing  1.^:- 

occurs,  the  rays  are  extinguished,  so  that  black  pened  with  orange  and  yellow,  lilac  and  bi .:  l 

is  the  result;  and  where  the  interference  is  par-  gray,  ice.    In  the  2d  degree,  in  the  leasumrkti^ 

tial,  the  wave  lengths  are  changed  from  those  cases,  red  and  green,  or  these  with  oliTe  a-jJ 

of  white  light,  or  separated,  so  that  each  color  brown,  &il  to  l^  distinguislied.    And  it  is  i{' 

appears  where   its  wave  length  corresponds  parently  singular  that  colors  among  the  mo^: 

with  that  of  the  film.    In  the  case  of  transmit-  distinct  to  a  normal  eye  are  in  these  cases  tbe 

ted  light,  the  interference  is  between  that  di-  most  easily  confounded,  red  and  green  W\n: 

rectly  transmitted  and  that  portion  which  suffers  more  readily  so  than  yellow  and  purple ;  ^IL 

two  reflections  between  opposite  sides  of  the  green  is,  in  these  respects,  the  most  delinquerr 

film.   Other  examples  of  colors  of  thin  plates  are  of  all  the  colors.    Dugald  Stewart  could  Dot  a> 

those  of  the  scales  of  fishes,  the  wings  of  insects,  tinguish  the  red  fruit  of  the  Siberian  crib  froii 

and  the  fine  scales  sometimes  covering  their  the  green  color  of  its  leaves.    Three  brotLr:^ 

bodies.    Thick  plates  and  mixed  plates  may  also  Harris,  mistook  red  for  green,  orange  for  gra- 

be  BO  placed  as  to  show  variable  colors.    For  the  green,  yellow  for  light  green.    A  tailor  at  PI} 

production  of  these  colors  by  grooved  surfaces,  mouth  regarded  the  solar  spectrum  as  coDsi<- 

as  mother-of-pearl,  and  also  by  fibres,  fine  wires,  ing  only  of  yellow  and  light  bine;  while  indi::* 

or  spider's  web,  see  Diffsaotion  of  Lioht.  and  Prussian  blue  he  pronounced  bladL  I^. 

00L0R-6Li:^DNEBS,  a  curious  defect  in  Dalton  could  not  by  daylight  tell  blae  frun. 

vision,  depending  on  a  want  of  sensibility  in  the  pink ;  he  scarcely  saw  the  red  of  the  spectmi. 

eye,  or  perceptive  capacity  in  the  mind,  in  con-  and  considered  the  remainder  of  it  as  sboviic 

sequence  of  which  certain  colors  are  not  dis-  but  2  colors.   But  a  failure  to  perceive  the  m?:e 

tinguished,  or  all  colors  are  alike  invisible  as  refrangible  ravs  is  most  common.    Seebacb  (x'j- 

such ;  and  to  which,  it  is  believed,  attention  dudes  that  all  eyes,  however  imperfect  otLo: 

was  first  called  by  the  publication  by  Dr.  Dal-  wise,  see  yellow ;  and  that  the  sensations  it 

ton,  the  distinguished  diemist,  in  1794,  of  the  complementary  colors  are  inseparable,  so  tb: 

particulars  of  his  own  case.    The  name  given  to  if  the  eye  be  sensible  or  insensible  to  either,  i: 

the  affection  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  George  will  be  so  to  both,  the  eye  that  fiuls  to  see  «>r- 

Wilson,  from  whose  work  on  the  subject,  pub-  ange  also  mistaking  blue,  &c.    In  the  8d  degrii, 

lished  at  Edinburgh  in  1855,  the  following  sum-  however,  admitted  by  other  observers,  all  cu 

mary  is  chiefly  condensed.    It  has  also  been  ors  are  recognized  onlv  as  giving  certain  ur 

called  Daltonism.    A  cause  for  the  lateness  of  grees  of  light  or  shade.     This  form  is  rar^. 

the  discovery  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  found  Dr.  Wilson  found  but  one  case ;  and  in  tl.i% 

in  the  fact  that  while  the  ignorant  would  not  some  of  the  colors  could  be  named  by  gas  li^l' 

investigate  a  disability  of  the  kind  under  which  or  transmitted  light,  none  by  reflected  dajlig^'- 

they  might  labor,  the  educated  and  intelligent  — ^This  affection,  in  any  degree,  causes  the  los^ 

would  learn  to  compensate  for  it  by  the  use  of  of  a  positive  pleasure;  and  in  its  severer  for!i>, 

other  senses.     No  mention  of  color-blindness  occasions  many  inconveniences,  and  probu^*} 

has  been  found  in  ancient  or  modem  writers  up  often  serious  dangers.    Wilson  advertised  i- 

to  the  period  named;  but  the  examples  of  the  the  '*  Athentenm ^'  for  cases  of  this  kind;  t!.^ 

affection  already  collected  are  numerous,  and  effect  of  which  course,  with  his  own  observa- 

among  its  subjects  were  Dugald  Stewart  and  tion,  was  to  accumulate  a  number  of  striki^^. 

Sismondi,  contemporaries  of  Dalton.    The  diffi-  often  amusing  instances ;    as,  of  tailors 
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culty  shows  itself  in  3  forms  or  degrees :  1,  matched  black  cloth  with  red  thread,  and  srar 

in  an  inability  to  distinguish  nicer  shades  and  let  livery  with  green  strings ;  of  a  chemical  lec- 

hues,  such  as  grays  and  neutral  tints ;  2,  in  in-  turer  who  always  asked  the  colors  of  his  cuic- 

ability  to  distinguish  certain  primary  colors  pounds;  of  a  physician  who  never  found  scflr.tt 

from  each  other,  as  red  from  green,  or  these  fever ;  of  a  gentleman  who  condoled  witi  * 

from  secondary  or  tertiary  hues,  as  scarlet,  pur-  lady,  supposing  her  in  weeds  when  she  wi? 

pie,  &c. ;  8,  in  inability  to  discern  any  color  as  *  dressed  in  a  vivid  green ;   of  a  Quaker  w 

such,  the  person  seeing  only  white  and  black,  bought  a  bottle-green  coat  for  himself,  aD«i » 

lights  and  shades.    In  the  1st  degree,  this  affec-  scarlet  merino  gown  for  his  wife ;  and  d  a 

tion  is,  among  males,  rather  the  rule  than  the  school-girl  who  attempted  to  arrange  the  cni;'^ 

exception.     Perhaps  this  is  only  another  ex-  in  her  drawing  by  the  taste.    The  color-blirj 

pression  for  the  fact  that  with  most  men  the  very  often  do  not  know  their  own  fault;  sk^ 

eyes  have  been  very  little  educated  in  discrirai-  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  their  lack  incapit^-- 

nating  colors — ^the  possible  capacity  has  not  been  tates  them  for  certain  employments,  or  niry 

developed.    Dr.  Wilson  found  that,  of  60  per-  even  imperil  life.    These  evils  partioularlj  l'*'- 

sons  in  the  chemical  class  of  the  Edinburgh  fall  weavers,  tailors,  gardeners,  railway  aitect- 

veterinary  college,  the  majority  declined  to  name  ants,  sailors  in  the  steam  service,  and  otht-:^ 

any  colors  beyond  red,  bi«e,  yellow,  green,  and  dependent  on  the  use  of  colored  articles  or  the 
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J  »erce ption  of  colored  signals.    The  importanco  stance,  the  latter  found  the  difficnlty  to  follow 
of  a  correct  perception  of  colors,  in  the  present  permanently  on  concussion  of  the  hrain ;  some- 
modes  of  signalling  upon  railways  and  shipping,  times  it  was  temporary,  and  dependent  on  con- 
can  not  he  over-estimated.     For  example,  the  gestion,   dyspepsia,   or  hepatic    derangement; 
Knglish  admiralty  orders  require  at  night  a  most  frequently  it  was  congenital.    It  is  more 
j^reen  light  on  the  starhoard,  and  a  red  light  on  easy  to  attribute  Dr.  Dalton's  incapacity  to  de- 
tlio  port  side  of  vessels;  and  by  the  color  the  fective  mental  perception,  attended  with  a  de- 
j^teersman  must  know  wjjich  side  of  the  vessel  is  feet  in  the  cerebral  organization,  than  with  Sir 
toward  him;  consequently,  whether  it  is  going  John  Ilerschel  to  suppose  it  duo  to  a  diseased 
to   right  or  left,  and  whether  to  starboard  or  condition  of  the  sensorium. — In  the  congenital 
])ort  his  helm.    Although  no  case  of  accident  cases,  and  in  some  others,  the  attempt  at  cure  by 
lias   yet  been  traced  to  color-blindness  in  the  medicines  has  been  found  utterly  hopeless ;  of 
attendants,  yet  such  a  result  is  easily  conceiv-  a  cure  through  education  no  case  is  established, 
able,  especially  as  their  powers  of  vision  are  not  The  want  may  be  alleviated  by  carrying  about 
tested;    and  the  most  doubtful  complementa-  a  chromatic  scale,  named,  for  piu'poses  uf  com* 
ries,  red  and  green,  are  much  in  use  as  signals,  parison;   but  little  help  is  thus  derived.    It 
Practical  inferences  are  that  the  ability  in  this  is  strange  that  the  substitution  of  artificial  for 
respect  of  candidates  for  the  posts  of  sailors  and  solar  light  seems  as  yet  to  offer  decided  relief  in 
railway  men  should  always  be  first  carefully  the  largest  number  of  cases;  and  a  draper  has 
tested ;  but,  better  still,  that  form  and  position  been  known  to  keep  his  shop  lighted  with  gas 
of  signals  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  sub-  during  the  day  for  this  purpose,  and  with  buc- 
stituted  for  color,  as  tlie  former  are  qualities  cess.    Very  white  light  is  less  useful  in  these 
less  liable  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  color-blind  cases ;  the  best  being  a  light  yellowed  by  pass- 
generally  perceive  form  even  more  correctly  ing  through  glass  stained  with  preparations  of 
tliaa  other  persons.    Dr.  Wilson  found  that  of  silver,  uranium,  or  iron.   Dr.  Wilson  found  that 
1,154  persons  examined  by  him  in  Edinburgh,  a  good  test  for  persons  confounding  red  and 
inoro  than  1  in  18  were  in  greater  or  less  de-  green,  and  who  may  be  unaware  of  the  fact, 
greo   color-blind.    Of  these,  .022  confounded  was  obtained  by  placing  before  their  eyes  a  red 
blue  and  green,  .018  red  and  green.    The  larg-  glass ;   the  beholder  is  at  once  astonished  at  • 
est  proportion  he  found  among  the  educated  the  difference  which  he  discovers  in  looking  at 
classes — a  thing  which  may  easily  be,  in  this  the  two  colors. 

age  of  false  educational  systems,  that  fail  to  be-  COLORADO,  the  name  of  three  important 
gin  where  true  knowledge  must  begin,  with  se-  American  rivers.    I.  In  Texas,  originating  in  the 
curing  quickened  senses  and  the  power  of  cor-  Ban  Saba  mountains,  lat.  82**  N.,  long.  109°  80' 
rect  observation.    The  taste  for  and  perception  W.,  and  flowing  for  the  first  200  m.  in  an  E., 
of  colors,  though  perhaps  confined  to  strong  col-  tlien  in  a  S.  £.  direction,  until  it  empties  itself 
ors,  seem  both  higher  and  more  general  among  into  the  Iifatagorda  bay,  and  by  one  small  branch 
savage  tribes. — Among  other  conclusions   at  directly  into  the  Mexican  gulf.    Its  length  is 
which  M.  Wartmann  arrives,  are  these :   that  over  900  m.,  its  width  on  an  average  250  feet, 
color-blindness  has  been  as  yet  found  only  in  its  volume  of  water  nearly  like  that  of  the  Bra- 
the  white  races;  that  the  female  sex  furnishes  zos.    Its  tributaries  are  insignificant,  the  divid- 
but  few  examples ;  that  cases  occur  equally  with  ing  ridge  on  both  sides  following  the  river  in  too 
blue  or  black  eyes ;  that  the  defect  is  sometimes,  close  a  vicinity,  and  for  this  reason  it  never  can 
but  not  always,  hereditary;  that  it  may  com*  be  made  navigable  for  more  than  4  months  of 
inence  after  birth ;  that  it  involves  an  inability  the  year,  nor  further  up  than  Austin.    It  is  at 
to  judge  of  complementary  colors  or  contrasts  present  navigated  for  about  800  m.  by  steamers 
of  color ;  that  it  does  not  arise  from  disease  of  of  a  very  light  draught,  and  during  only  a  portion 
the  eye,  or  coloration  of  the  humors  or  retina,  of  the  year.  Itflowsformorethanf  of  its  length 
but  has  its  origin  in  the  sensorium.   The  theory  through  a  highly  fertile  region,  and  is  a  beau- 
respecting  the  cause  of  this  defect  is  not  conclu-  tiful  clear  stream.    It  owes  its  name  ("  the  yel- 
sivcly  settled ;  but  all  the  facts  named  agree  well  low-reddish^*)  to  an  interchanging  of  the  names 
with  the  conclusions  of  Wartmann  just  stated,  of  Colorado  and  Brazos,  which  tlie  first  discov- 
relative  to  the  part  taken  in  the  phenomenon  by  erer  bestowed  on  these  neighboring  streams, 
tlie  eye  and  the  brain  respectively.    The  cause  calling  the  present  Colorado  the  Brazos  de 
lies  somewhere  between  the  eye,  as  an  organ,  Dios,  and  the  present  Brazos  the  Colorado  or 
and  the  mind ;  or  more  correctly,  in  a  want,  muddy.    II.  A  large  river  having  its  rise  in 
partial  or  total,  of  a  certain  perceptive  faculty,  Oregon,  and  fiowing  through  Utah,  New  Mexi- 
that  of  color,  as  an  element  of  active  mind.  c6,  and  along  the  boundaries  of  California  and 
Dalton  thought  the  retina  or  humors  of  his  eyes  Arizona.     Its  extreme  northern  scarce  is  in  the 
must  be  colored,  and  probably  blue;   a  nice  Rockymountains,  lat.  44°  N.,  where  it  is  known 
poat-mortem  dissection  of  his  eyes  revealed  no  as  the  Green  river.     Between  that  and  the 
ji))normal  coloration  or  appearance  whatever.  South  Pass  it  receives  several  small  tributaries. 
I)r.  Trinchinetti  proposed  as  a  cure  the  extrac-  In  the  latter,  at  an  elevation  of  7,489  feet  above 
tion  of  the  crystalline  lens;  but  Wilson  gives  a  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  receives  Big  Sandy  creek. 
oase  of  catnract,  in  which  color-blindness  super-  These  streams  are  only  separated  by  the  Rocky 
vened  on  the  extraction  of  the  lens.    In  one  in-  mountains  from  Wind  and  Sweetwater  rivers, 
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tiie  upper  tributaries  of  the  Missouri.    From  early  as  the  year  1640,  Fernando  Akrcboc.  i: 

this  point  the  course  of  the  Colorado  is  gener-  a  voyage  to  explore  the  gulf  of  Galifoniia.  \} 

idly  S.  W.,  receiving  large  accessions  from  the  order  of  the  viceroy  of  Spsuo,  disooTered  tx 

Grand  river,  the  San  Juan,  White,  Little  Colo-  month  of  the  Colorado,  which  he  deichbes  a: 

rado,  Virgen,  Williams,  Gila,  and  lesser  rivers.  "  a  very  mighty  river,  which  ran  with  so  grii: 

The  Mohav^,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  tribu-  a  fury  of  stream,  that  we  could  hardlj  ^4. 

tary,  discharges  itself  into  Soda  lake.    The  ao-  against  it*'    He  fitted  out  2  boats  with  irhlcL  i- 

cessions,  therefore,  which  the  Colorado  receives,  then  sailed  up  the  river.    Father  Kino,  about  :> 

are  almost  wholly  from  the  east    Its  course,  year  1700,  also  sailed  up  to  the  conflucDce  t:l 

from  its  source  to  its  point  of  discharge  at  the  the  Gila,  when  he  established  a  misBion  tl.^:^ 

head  of  the  gulf  of  California,  is  upward  of  The  great  obstacles  to  the  ascent  of  the  Col 'r^t:' 

1,000  m.    About  490  m.  above  its  mouth  com*  are  the  tidal  wave  at  its  mouth,  which  render^  i: 

mences  the  great  defile  in  the  mountains  called  dangerous  for  any  thing  but  a  steamboat  cfii.Li 

the  Black  caQon,  25  m.  long,  through  which  the  draught  to  enter,  and  the  continual  sbiftiL;*  >i 

river  has  forced  its  way.    Tlie  banks  in  many  the  channel,  which  has  been  known  to  cL^.\ 

places  are  very  precipitous,  from  1,000  to  1,600  from  one  bank  to  the  other  in  a  angle  nigbt.  Tj^ 

feet  higli,  and  for  a  Jong  distance  the  river  is  un-  average  depth  frY>m  tide  water  to  Fort  Yun  s  i: 

approachable.  A  steamboat  under  the  command  8  feet.    Spring  tides  rise  25  or  30  feet,  aod  ct/ 

of  Lieut  Ives,  U.  S.  topographical  engineers,  as-  tides  10  feet    Regular  steamboat  comimii:  c. 

cended  the  stream  early  in  1858,  and  passing  a  tion  is  kept  up  between  the  gulf  and  Y^r. 

portion  of  the  great  cafion  reached  the  head  of  Yuma,  where  there  is  about  4  feet  of  witer 

navigation  at  the  mouth  of  Virgen  river.    Few  when  the  river  is  low,  and  when  full,  13.  'WU: 

obstacles  except  shifting  sand  bars  were  met  very  high,  it  fiows  back  over  the  Califon/. 

on  the  voyage.    The  explorations  of  Lieut  Ives,  desert,  filling  up  several  basins,  and  wb.  i: 

who  traversed  the  valley  of  the  river  from  known   as  New   river.     This  water  reraiii- 

its  mouth  to  lat  86^  N.,  and  the  greater  part  one  or  two  years,  when  it  is  swallowed  c[>  .' 

of  the  regions  along  lat  85°  and  86°  as  far  £.  the  sands  or  evaporated  by  the  hot  son.  111. 

as  the  Bio  Grande,  and  the  previous  reconnois-  (or  Cobu  Leubu),  a  river  of  Ia  Plats,  risL: 

sauces  connected  with  the  surveys  for  a  railway  hi  the  Andes  near  lat  86^  6.,  and  flowirg  ^ 

to  the  Pacific,  have  made  known  interesting  facts  £.  through  an  imperfectiy  known  coantnt3 

connected  with  the  region  watered  by  the  Colo-  the  Atlantic,  which  it  enters  in  lat.  89"  51  ^. 

rado.    In  its  valley  is  found  a  large  extent  of  fer-  long.  62°  4' W. ;  length  about  900  m.   Ir  r^ 

tile  bottom  land,  easily  cultivated  by  artificial  upper  portion  it  is  also  known  as  the  Mer^  j^ 

irrigation.    This  valley  varies  in  width  from  8  and  the  Desaguadero.    It  discharges  itseli  if 

to  8  m.    The  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  several  mouths,  the  principd  one  baviDg  ^ 

with  timber,  chiefly  cottonwood  and  mezquit  fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  is  obstrucuC 

Other  portions  are  cultivated  by  the  numerous  to  seaward  by  shifting  sand  banks.    At  a  <iL^ 

tribes  of  Indians  who  live  along  its  banks,  af-  tance  from  the  sea  of  9  leagues  by  land  or  SJ 

fording  them  an  abundance  of  wheat,  maize,  leagues  by  the  river,  Mr.  Darwin  found  it  Ci' 

beans,  melons,  squashes,  &c.    Cotton  is  also  cul-  yards  wide  in  August,  but  thought  it  roust  dss- 

tivated  by  such  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  are  ao-  ally  be  of  double  that  width.    The  tide  nses  a: 

quainted  with  the  art  of  weaving.    Some  por-  its  mouth  from  6  to  9  feet 
tions  of  the  country  are  uninhabitable ;  others        COLORADO,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  coi»pr> 

are  rich  in  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  beside  con-  ing  one  of  the  greatest  cotton-growing  porti<ri 

taining  gold  and  mercury  in  small  (mantities.  of  the  state ;  area  905  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I^^^' 

According  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  U.  S.  ofil-  4,849,  of  whom  1,808  were  slaves.    It  hta  ^ 

cers  who  nave  explored  the  Colorado,  there  are  fertile  soil,  weU  watered  by  the  Colorado  ar-^i 

about  700  sq.  ro.  of  arable  land  between  the  mouth  other  streams  of  less  note.    Its  staples  p  In- 

of  the  Gila  and  the  85th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  dian  com  and  cotton,  and  the  prodnctioDs  in 

After  receiving  the  Gila,  the  Colorado  takes  a  1850  were  4,771  bales  of  cotton,  180,370  W:f 

sudden  turn  westward,  forcing  its  way  through  of  Indian  corn,  19,700  of  sweet  potatoes,  IS. 5'*' 

a  chain  of  rocky  hills,  70  feet  high  and  about  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  10,660  of  wool.   H)^^ 

850  yards  in  length.    In  this  passage  it  is  about  were  2  saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  165  pup  • 

600  feet  wide,  but  soon  expands  to  1,200  feet,  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real  est.ue 

which  it  retains.    After  sweeping  round  7  or  in  1857,  $1,088,980.    The  BuflSdo  Bayou,  Bra- 

8  m.,  it  assumes  a  S.  direction,  and  with  a  very  zos,   and  Colorado   railroad,  completed  i^'^ 

tortuous  course  of  nearly  160  m.  reaches  the  Houston  to  Richmond,  is  to  extend  to  Colcn:- 

gulf  of  California.    The  bottom  lands  are  here  bus,  the  county  seat 
from  4  to  5  m.  wide,  and  covered  with  a  thick        COLOSSI,  the  town  to  whose  inhabitanti 

forest    On  the  rocky  eminence  at  the  June-  St.  Paul  addressed  one  of  his  epistles,  and  m 

tion  with  the  Gila  stands  Fort  Yuma.    Near  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  etiuTcke^^ 

the  fort  are  remains  of  the  buildings  of  the  of  Asia,  was  a  large  and  important  citT  ^^ 

old  Spanish  mission  established  here  in  the  Phrygia  Major,  on  the  river  Lycu&   Xenopl;^'^ 

early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  valley  speaks  of  it  as  being  a  large  and  flonrisln^r 

are  traces  of  ancient  irrigating  canals,  which  place  at  the  close  of  the  6th  centurj  B.  C.  ^^ 

show  that  it  has  once  been  cultivated.    As  a  still  earlier  period  (B.  C.  481),  Xerjes  J^ 
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COLOT,  GEBMA.IN,  tbe  first  French  surgeon  &t  Hartford,  Oonn.,  Jnlj  19, 1814.    He  receHred 

who  ventured  to  extract  stones  from  the  blad-  a  good  English  education-  in  the  schools  of  bis 

der,  lived  in  the  2d  half  of  the  15th  century,  native  city,  but  even  when  a  child  preferred  tb« 

The  method  of  operation  which  he  employed  workroom  to  the  schoolroom.    At  the  age  of 

was  kept  secret,  and  is  still  unknown ;  but  it  is  10  he  entered  a  factory  belonging  to  his  &ther, 

generally  supposed  to  have  been  that  which  Is  and  remained  there  for  most  of  tibe  time  tSB  hU 

now  termed  lateral  incision.    He  was  allowed  14th  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Am- 

to  make  his  first  experiment  on  an  archer  who  herst,  Mass.,  but  ran  away  fix>m  the  school,  and 

was  condemned  to  death,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  in  July,  1629,  shipped  as  a  boy  before  the  tnnst 

XI. ;  and  the  operation,  having  proved  success-  on  an  East  India  voyage.    After  his  return  he 

ful,  gave  an  impetus  in  France  to  the  study  served  a  short  apprenticesliip  in  a  factory  at 

and  practice  of  that  branch  of  surgery. — Sev-  Ware,  Mass.,  in  the  dveing  and  bleadiing  de- 

eral  other  members  of  the  same  family  were  partment,  where  he  learned  something;  after 

also  eminent  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries;  which,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Dr.  Coolt^ 

and  FnAxgois,  who  died  June  25, 1706,  wrote  a  he  traversed  every  state  and  vidted  almost 

work  entitled  Traiti  de  roperation  de  la  taille^  every  town  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  over,  in  the 

&c.  (Paris,  1727).  union  and  British  North  America,  lecturing  on 

OOLQUHOUN,  Patbioe,  a  British  statist,  chemistry.    In  this  way  he  earned  a  oonndera- 

bom  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  March  14,  1745,  ble  sum  of  money,  which  was  devoted  to  the 

died  in  London,  April  25,  1820.    In  early  life  prosecution  of  the  invention  of  his  revolver,  the 

ho  went  to  America,  but  returned  to  Scotland  germ  of  which  he  had  already  devised  while  on 

in  1766.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war  his  voyage  to  Calcutta.    The  first  model  of  hu 

he  contributed  to  a  fund  for  raising  a  regiment  pistol,  made  in  wood  in  1829,  while  he  was  a 

against  the  colonists.    In  1782  he  was  elected  sailor  boy,  is  still  in  existence.    He  was  now 

chief  magistrate  of  Glasgow.    In  1789  he  re-  enabled  to  manufacture  other  models,  which  in 

moved  to  London,  and  in  1792  was  appointed  their  practical  results  exceeded  even  his  own 

a  police  magistrate.    He  published  ^^A  Treatise  most  sangnine  expectations ;  and  in  1835,  wbeu 

on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis ''  (London,  1796),  only  21  years  of  age,  he  took  out  his  first  patent 

of  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ben-  for  revolving  firearms.    Before  obtaining  his 

tham,  7,500  copies  were  sold  within  2  years,  and  patent  in  this  country  he  visited  England  and 

a  German  translation  appeared  in  Leipsic  in  France  and  secured  patents  there.     At  tins 

1800.    Among  the  most  important  of  his  other  time,  and  indeed  for  several  years  after,  he  wa> 

writings  are:  "A  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  not  aware  that  any  person  before  himself  had 

River   Thames,"   "A  New  System  of  Educa-  ever  conceived  the  idea  of  a  firearm  wiUi  a  ro- 

tion  for  the  Laboring  People,"  *^  A  Treatise  on  tating  chambered  breech.     On  a  subsequent 

Indigence,"  and  "  On  the  Population,  Wealth,  visit  to  Europe,  while  exploring  the  collection 

Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire"  of  firearms  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  other 

(London,  1814;    German  translation,  Nurem-  repositories  of  weapons  of  war  in  England  and 

berg,  1815).  on  the  continent,  he  found  several  guns  having 

COLQUITT,  WaltebT.,  an  American  lawyer  the  chambered  breech,  but  far  more  liable  to 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Halifax  co.,  Ya.,  Dec.  explode  prematurely  and  destroy  the  man  who 
27,  1799,  died  in  Macon,  Ga.,  May  7,  1855.  He  should  use  them  than  the  objects  at  which  they 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  stud-  might  be  aimed.  Unwilling,  however,  to  seem 
ied  law  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  and  was  admitted  to  claim  what  had  been  previously  invented,  he 
to  the  bar  in  1820.  He  became  prominent  in  read  before  the  institution  of  civil  engineers  in 
1826  in  an  unsuccessful  contest  as  candidate  for  England,  in  1851,  an  essay  on  the  subject,  in 
congress,  and  was  soon  after  elected  Judge  of  which  he  described  and  iUnstrated  with  appro- 
the  Chattahoochee  circuit,  to  which  station  he  priate  drawings  the  various  early  inventions 
was  reelected  in  1829.  As  an  advocate,  espe-  of  revolving  firearms,  and  demonstrated  the 
ciaUy  in  criminal  cases,  he  was  without  a  rival*  principles  on  which  his  were  constructed.  Pa- 
in Georgia.  In  1888  he  was  elected  represen-  tents  having  been  issued  in  England,  France, 
tative  in  congress,  and  in  the  presidential  eleo-  and  the  United  States  for  the  revolver,  as  it 
tion  of  the  next  year  he  and  2  of  his  colleagues  was  called,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  some  New 
supported  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  thus  severed  York  capitalists  to  take  an  interest  in  the  in> 
their  connection  with  the  whig  party.  He  was,  vention,  and  a  company  was  formed  at  Pater- 
however,  snstnined  by  his  constituency,  being  son,  N.  J.,  in  1885,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
reelected  in  1840  as  representative,  and  in  1842  under  the  name  of  the  patent  arms  company, 
was  elected  U.  S.  senator.  He  supported  the  The  company  expended  about  $800,000  in  ma- 
Polk  administration  in  the  controversy  relative  chinery,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  arms,  and  in 
to  Oregon,  and  throughout  the  Mexican  war.  improvements  in  them.  In  1887,  during  the  Flor- 
He  was  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  Wilmot  idawar,afew  of  the  troops,  under  the  direction  of 
proviso,  and  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  speak-  Lieut. -col.  (now  Gren.)  Harney,  were  armed  with 
ers  in  the  convention  called  at  Nashville  in  1850  Coitus  revolvers.  In  1842  the  patent  arms  com- 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  what  were  deem-  pany  were  forced  to  suspend,  and  from  that  time 
ed  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South.  till  1847  none  of  the  repeating  firearms  were 

COLT,  Samuei^  an  American  inventor,  bom  manufactured.  In  1847,  the  Mexican  war  having 
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commenced,  Gen.  Taylor  sent  Oapt  Walker,  of  these  arms,  balls,  cartridges,  bullet  moulds,  pow- 
the  Texan  rangers,  to  Mr.  Colt  to  procure  a  der  flasks,  lubricators,  &c.,  are  manufactured  at 
er.pply.  There  were  none  to  be  bad ;  the  col-  the  armory,  and  most  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
oiiel  had  parted  with  his  last  sample  to  one  of  greater  part  of  the  machinery  for  manufacturing 
tlie  Texan  rangers,  and  when  the  government  the  arms,  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Colt,  or  the 
ordered  1,000,  after  advertising  in  vain  for  one  development  of  his  suggestions  by  some  of  his 
to  serve  as  a  model,  he  was  compelled  to  make  skilful  workmen.  Amid  his  other  cares,  the  in- 
n  new  model,  and  in  so  doing  incorporated  into  tellectual  and  social  welfare  of  his  numerous 
it  some  improvements  which  the  experience  of  employees  has  not  been  forgotten.  Few  me- 
iniUtAry  officers  suggested.  This  first  1,000  chanics  are  favored  with  as  convenient  resi- 
were  made  at  an  armory  temporarily  hired,  at  deuces  as  those  he  has  erected  for  them ;  they 
A\'iiitneyville,  near  New  Haven,  Conn.  Other  have  a  public  hall,  a  library,  courses  of  lectures, 
orders  following  immediately  on  the  completion  concerts,  &c.  Mr.  Colt  has  also  invented  a  sub- 
of  the  first,  Mr.  Colt  procured  more  commodi-  marine  battery  of  great  power  and  efficacy,  and 
ous  workshops  at  Hartford,  and  commenced  is  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  submarine  tele- 
business  on  his  own  account.  The  extraordi-  graphic  cable,  having  laid  and  operated  with 
nary  emigration  to  California,  and  afterward  perfect  success,  in  1843,  such  a  cable  from  Co- 
to  Australia,  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  ney  island  and  Fire  island  to  the  city  of  New 
tlio  revolvers.  Finding  that  more  room  and  York,  and  from  the  merchants^  exchange  to  the 
greater  facilities  for  manufacturing  were  re-  mouth  of  the  harbor.  This  cable  was  insulated 
quired,  he  planned  in  1860,  and  subsequently  by  being  covered  with  a  combination  of  cotton 
executed,  the  project  of  erecting  an  armory  un-  yarn  with  asphaltnm  and  beeswax,  and  the 
equalled  in  the  world  in  extent  and  perfection  whole  enclosed  in  a  lead  pipe,  gutta  percha  be- 
of  machinery.  Within  the  corporate  limits  of  ing  then  unknown.  A  portion  of  it  is  still  in 
the  city  of  Hartford,  and  south  of  the  Little  or  existence. 

Mill  river,  lay  a  tract  of  meadow  of  about  250  COLTON,  Calvin,  an  American  clergyman 
acres  in  extent,  which,  owing  to  its  being  flood-  and  political  writer,  born  at  Longmeadow,  Mass., 
ed  by  the  annual  freshets  of  the  Connecticut  in  1789,  died  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  March  13, 1857. 
river,  was  available  only  for  grazing  purposes,  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1812,  stu- 
and  even  for  these  only  at  certain  seasons  of  died  theology  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  and 
the  year.  This  tract  he  purchased  and  sur-  settled  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Batavia, 
rounded  with  a  dike  or  embankment,  about  2  N.  Y.,  in  1815.  On  account  of  the  failure  of 
miles  in  length,  160  feet  wide  at  the  base,  from  his  voice,  he  relinquished  preaching  in  1826,  be- 
80  to  60  at  the  top,  and  from  10  to  25  in  height  gan  writing  for  religious  periodicals,  and  went  to 
The  strength  of  this  dike  having  been  tested  by  England  in  1831  as  correspondent  of  the  "  New 
a  severe  freshet,  and  it  having  been  further  pro-  York  Observer."  He  published  several  works 
tected  by  covering  the  sides  with  willows,  he  calculated  to  diffuse  among  Englishmen  a  know- 
erected  within  it  his  armory,  of  Portland  stone,  ledge  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
consisting  of  2  main  bnildings  connected  by  a  of  the  character  of  their  institutions.  On  his 
central  building,  with  other  bnildings  for  of-  return  in  1835,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  "Four 
fices,  warerooms,  watchmen^s  houses,  &o.  In  Years  in  Great  Britain."  About  this  time  he 
this  establishment  there  is  ample  acconmioda-  became  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
tion  for  the  manufacture  of  1,000  firearms  per  He  took  orders,  and  wrote  a  book  in  explana- 
day.  The  number  made  in  1858  was  about  tion,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Religious  State 
60,000.  A  part  of  the  establishment  is  devoted  of  the  Country,  and  Reasons  for  preferring 
to  the  manufacture  of  Colt's  machinery  for  Episcopacy."  But  soon  returning  to  his  former 
making  these  firearms  elsewhere,  which  has  occupation,  he  was  for  several  years  a  volumi- 
already  supplied  a  large  portion  of  the  machine-  nous  and  prominent  writer  of  political  pam- 
r y  for  the  armory  of  the  British  government  at  phlets  and  fugitive  pieces  upon  questions  of 
En  field,  England,  and  the  whole  of  that  for  the  interest  at  the  time,  in  which  he  presented 
Ptussian  government  armory  at  Tula.  On  the  the  views  of  the  whig  party,  and  which  were 
land  enclosed  by  the  dike  he  has  also  erected  thought  to  have  exerted  an  important  influ- 
namerous  dwellings  for  his  employees,  and  ware-  ence.  Those  which  had  the  widest  circulation 
houses  for  other  kinds  of  business ;  the  entire  were  a  series  called  the  "  Junius  Papers,"  pub- 
expenditure  upon  the  grounds  and  buildings  lished  originally  in  1840,  which  were  considered 
amounting  to  more  than  $1,000,000.  Soon  after  worthy  of  a  republication,  with  additions,  in 
the  Mexican  wftr,  suggestions  derived  from  the  1844.  He  edited  also  a  newspaper  in  Wash- 
use  of  these  arms  by  the  military  force  led  to  ington,  from  1842  to  1844,  and  in  1846  pub- 
extensive  improvements  in  their  construction,  lished  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Clay," 
which  were  then  patented,  and  to  their  adoption  a  work  of  interest,  and  for  which  he  had 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  a  access  to  the  papers  and  materials  of  his  sub- 
regular  weapon  for  the  army.  Since  the  Cri-  ject,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  ad- 
mean  and  Indian  campaigns,  further  improve-  miration.  He  afterward  engaged  in  the  prep- 
meuts  and  simplifications  in  the  construction  aration  of  a  collection  of  Mr.  Clay's  speeclies, 
liave  been  suggested,  which  render  the  arm  which  ho  had  just  completed  at  the  timo 
comparatively  perfect.    All  the  accessories  of  of  his  death.    His  most  considerable  work  was 
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'*  Poblic  Eoonomj  for  the  United  States,'^  pab-  and  Lee  in  the  Boeporns  and  iEgaaaa  **  (ld5l  l 

lisbed  in  1848,  which  included  an  elaborate  and  "Notes  on  France  and  Italj'^  (1^1  >-  ^i 

argament  for  the  protective  policy.    His  last  which  the  last  two  wem  published  alter  hk 

original  pnblication  was  **  The  Genius  and  Mis-  death.    In  1835  he  was  assigned  to  tbe  narAl 

sion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  station  at  Gharlestown,  Mius.     In    1837  he 

United  States"  (1858).    In  1852  he  was  ap-  edited  for  a  few  months  the  "  Goloniiatkn 

pointed  to  the  professorship  of  public  economy  Herald.''     In  1838  he  was  asslgped  to  the 

in  Trinity  college,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  chaplainoy  of  the  naval  station  at  Philadelphia. 

COLTON,  Chables  Caleb,  an  English  wri-  where  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *'  In- 

ter,  born  in  1780,  died  by  his  own  hand  atFon-  dependent  North  American''  newspap^,  an^ 

taineblean,  April  28, 1882.    He  was  graduated  wrote  a  pamphlet  which  was  pnbliui«i  under 

at  Cambridge  in  1801,  was  afterward  diosen  fel-  the  title  of  *'  The  Bible  in  Pnbbc  Schools.^    In 

low  of  King's  college,  and  in  1818  obtained  the  1845  he  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  tht^ 

vicarage  of  Kew  and  Petersham.    But  his  pri-  frigate  Congress.    On  July  28,  18461,  he  was 

yate  life  destroyed  all  the  hopes  formed  from  his  appointed  alcalde  of  Monterey  by  the  American 

brilliant  abilities.   He  became  a  gambler  and  de-  military  authorities.    Having   discharged  the 

bauchee,  and  was  at  last  so  sunk  in  character,  duties  of  this  office  for  nearly  2  montlM  onder 

and  so  beset  by  his  creditors,  that  he  was  obliged  a  military  commission,  he  was  elected  by  xu 

to  abandon  his  profession,  and  to  fly  to  America,  citizens  of  Monterey  as  alcalde  or  chief  jnd^ 

whence  he  betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  with  a  jurisdiction  extending  oyer  800  m.  of 

acted  for  a  time  as  correspondent  of  the  London  territory.    He  established  the  first 


"  Morning  Chronicle."  He  wrote  a  poem,  **  The  printed  in  California,  which  is  now  pubfiahed  i£ 

Burning  of  Moscow,"  *^  The  Soul,''  and  some  Ban  Francisco  under  the  title  of  the  "Alta  Cal- 

critical  remarks  on  Lord  Byron.   His  most  sen-  ifornia."    He  built  the  fijrst  school  house  i£ 

erallyknown  work  is  "Lacon"  (1820),  acoUeo-  California,  and  also  a  large  hall  for  puMic 

tion  of  ethical  aphorisms,  which  passed  through  meetings,  which  was  named  Colton  HalL    Tbe 

many  editions.    Suffering  from  pecuniary  em-  announcement  of  the  disooyery  of  gold  in  tLe 

barrassment,  and  enfeebled  by  a  disease  which  Sacramento  yaUey  was  made  in  May,  184S.  il 

could  not  be  cured  without  a  painful  operation,  the  Philadelphia  ^  North  American,"  in  a  lert<:f 

he  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  by  blowing  out  bearing  his  initials.    In  1849  he  retimed  to 

his  brains.  Philadelphia  with   impiured  health,   and  Li5 

COLTON,  GbobobHookeb,  an  American  wri«  works  entitied  **Deck  and  Port,"  and  ^'TLre« 

ter,  born  at  Westford,  Otsego  co.,  N.  T.,  Oct.  Years  in  California,"  appeared  in  the  year  pre- 

27, 1818,  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  1, 1847.  ceding  his  death. 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1840,  and  COLTSFOOT  (Umilago  farfara)^  an  Lerb 

immediately  after  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Hart-  growing  wild  in  Europe  and  North  America: 

ford,  where  he  wrote  the  poem  of  "  Teoumseh,  found  in  this  country  in  the  northern  and  miti- 

or  the  West  Thirty  Years  since,"  which  was  die  states.    Though  the  whole  plant  is  used,  i:& 

published  in  1842.    He  deliverea  a  course  of  yirtue  is  principally  in  the  leayes.    These  are 

lectures  on  the  American  Indians  in  1842-'48,  gathered  and  dried,  and  used  generally  in  the 

and  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  society  form  of  a  decoction.  Coltsfoot  is  eni|kloyed  in 

at  Yale  college  in  1844,  and  in  1845  started  the  pulmonary  complaints,  and  is  sud  to  haye  be«a 

^^American  Review  "  in  New  York,  which  he  smoked  by  the  ancients  in  affectiona  of  the  lungs, 

conducted  till  his  death.  It  has  sometimes  been  found  benefioial  in  scrui- 

COLTON,  Waltbb,  an  American  clergyman  tdous  diseases, 

and  writer,  bom  in  Rutland,  Yt.,  May  9, 1797,  COLUBER,  a  genus  of  ophidian  reptiles,  diar- 

died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  22,  1851.    He  was  acterized  by  an  elongated  head,  distinct  fh^m 

graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1822,  at  Andover  the  neck,  and  coyered  aboye  with  smooth  pi>l5- 

theological  seminary  in  1825,  and  became  pro-  gonal  plates ;  the  snout  rather  rounded ;  tbv 

fessor  of  moral  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  in  eyes  large,  and  the  pupil  round ;  the  body  lone. 

Capt.    Partridge's    academy   at   Middletown,  cylindrical,  and  tapering,  coy^^  aboye  wi:L 

Conn.    In  1880  he  resigned  this  professorship  rhomboidal  scales,  generally  smooth,  but  some- 

and  became  editor  of  the  ^'  American  Spectator  times  carinated ;  Uie  tail  has  always  double 

and  Wasliington  City  Chronicle,"  in  which  he  plates  on  the  under  sur&ce ;  the  plates  dT  the 

opposed  Jackson's  policy  in  the  remoyal  of  the  abdomen  are  transyerse ;  the  jawa  ftmish^il 

Georgia  Indians.    He  preached  occasionally  at  with  numerous  sharp  teeth,  directed  baekwan], 

the  church  which  President  Jackson  attended,  witiiout  poisonous  fiftngs ;  some  species  areorip- 

and  the  latter  offered  him  the  choice  of  a  chap-  arous,  others  oyoyiyiparous.  In  the  old  Linnean 

laincy  in  the  U.  S.  nayy,  or  a  foreign  consulate,  genus  coluber  were  included  all  ophidians  har- 

He  chose  the  former,  and  entered  upon  the  du-  ing  double  plates  on  the  under  sur&oe  of  Xha 

ties  of  the  office,  Jan.  29, 1881.    In  the  follow-  taU ;  this  embraced  many  yenomons  serpenti ; 

ing  year  he  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  genus  has  since  been  restricted  by  Boie, 

and  while  on  that  station  gathered  the  materials  Schlegel,  and  others,  so  that  it  now  forms  a 

for  his  "  Ship  and  Shore  in  Madeira,  Lisbon,  and  yery  natural  one,  recognized  rather  by  its  p^o- 

the  Mediterranean"  (New  York,  1885),  *'  Visit  eral  than  by  any  isolated  characters.  Its  nomor- 

to  Athens  and  Constantinople  "  (1836),  "  Land  oos  flpedes  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  globe 
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w'licre  any  ophidians  con  exist;  they  are  gen-  of  Ireland,  according  to  most  historians,  he 
eraliy  terrestrial,  rarely  entering  the  water  unless  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  in 
iVoni  necessity;  most  of  them  climb  trees  easily,  Ulster,  where  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  trans- 
w  here  they  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey;  some  are  lation  of  the  Psalms.     In  690  he  went  to 
full  11  d  in  marshy  districts,  some  in  thick  woods,  France  in  company  with  12  youths  destined 
hoinQ  in  open  sandy  plains,  and  the  locality  im-  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  took  up  his 
presses  various  habits  of  life  upon  them;  they  abode  in  a  ruined  castle  in  the  Yosges.    The 
^i^nerally  pursue  small  mammals,  birds,  and  rep-  learning  and   piety  of  Columbanus  and  his 
tiles.   They  attain  a  considerable  size,  sometimes  disciples,  suffering  in  their  dilapidated  quar- 
u  length  of  8  feet.    The  abdominal  plates  and  ters  every  kind  of  privation,  did  not  long  re- 
the  ribs  are  exceedingly  numerous,  sometimes  main  unnoticed.    Crowds  of  persons  flocked  to 
lis  many  as  800.    The  sides  of  the  snout  are  listen  to  their  teachings,  and  convents  soon 
rarely  concave,  and  tlie  plates  over  the  eye  are  sprung  up  under  their  care  at  Luxeuil  and  Fon- 
not  very  prominent,  giving  to  their  physiognomy  taine.    Over  the  monastery  at  the  former  place 
a  gentle  expression,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Columbanus  presided  for  20  years.  A  difference 
disposition  of  many  of  the  species  living  in  the  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter  involved 
vicinity  of  man.    The  colors  are  rarely  brilliant,  him  in  a  controversy  with  the  pope,  but  he  ul- 
brown  shading  into  black  or  green  being  the  timately  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Rome, 
prevailing  4;ints;  some  are  striped  or  spotted.  The  boldness,  however,  with  which  he  rebuked 
but  all  undergo  considerable  changes  in  their  theimmoralitiesofThierrylL,  king  of  Burgundy, 
l>r ogress  to  maturity.    Among  the  best  known  drew  upon  him  the  enmity  of  Brunehaut,  gran^- 
s{}ecies  is  the  one  dedicated  to  .^sculapius  (0,  mother  of  that  monarch.    The  Borgundian  no- 
^'Eciculapii,  Lac^p.),  emblem  of  the  sagacity  and  bles,  who  saw  in  his  austerity  and  purity  of  life 
beixUh-bestowing  qualities  of  the  great  physician ;  a  constant  reproach  for  their  own  vices,  regard- 
und,  in  this  country,  the  black  snake  ((7.  conr-  ed  him  with  equal  animosity,  and  readily  joined 
strictoTy  Linn.);  the  com  snake  {G.  guttatus^  the  queen  in  her  efforts  to  procure  his  banish- 
Liim.);  ^1)6  <3^cken  snake  (67.  «zmtu«,Dekay);  ment    He  was  ordered  to  return  to  Ireland, 
the  indigo  snake  ( G,  Gouperi^  Holbrook) ;  the  and  with  a  few  chosen  followers  set  out  and 
green  snake  (G,  vemalis^  Dekay);  the  ringed  crossed  the  frontier  into  Switzerland,  where 
snake  ( G,  punctatus^  Linn.) ;  the  striped  snake  he  was  kindly  received,  and  made  many  con- 
(6\  sirtalis^  Linn.);  and  the  brown  snake  {G.  verts  among  the  pagan  inhabitants.    On  the 
onUnatus^  Linn.).  defeat  of  the  Swiss  by  the  Gauls,  he  was  forced 
COLUMBA,  Saint,  a  native  of  Ireland,  suppos-  to  remove  again,  and  accordingly  journeyed 
ed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  521,  and  of-  into  Italy,  where  he  founded  the  monastery  of 
ten  called  the  apostle  of  the  higblanders.  In  665  Bobbio  in  615.  The  order  of  the  Columbans  con- 
he  left  his  native  land  with  the  design  of  preach-  tinued  to  exist  until  the  commencement  of  the 
ing  the  gospel  to  the  Pi^ts,  and  after  visiting  8th  century,  when  it  was  united  to  that  of  the 
Oronsay,  finally  established  himself  in  the  island  Benedictines. 

of  lona,  then  called  Hy.  Bridius,  the  Pictish  COLUMBARIUM,  the  sepulchral  chamber 
kiiiiT,  at  first  refused  to  listen  to  his  preaching,  in  which  the  Romans  deposited  the  ashes  of 
and  even  commanded  the  gates  of  his  abode  to  their  dead.  The  niches  in  which  the  cinerary 
bo  shut  in  his  face.  The  saint  besought  Grod  to  urns  were  placed  were  called  columbaria^  from 
attest  his  mission  by  a  miracle,  and  at  once  the  their  resemblance  to  a  dove  cote. 
gates  flew  open ;  whereat  the  king  was  so  im-  COLUMBIA,  the  name  of  counties  in  several 
pressed  that  he  made  Coluinba  a  present  of  the  of  the  United  States.  I.  An  E.  S.  E.  co.  of  N. 
island.  Here  the  missionary  founded  a  mon-  Y.,  bounded  E.  by  Mass.  and  W.  by  the  Hudson 
astery,  which  soon  attained  a  wide-spread  re-  river;  area,  620  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1865,  44,391, 
uown.  The  sanctity  of  his  own  life,  his  miracles.  Several  small  streams  within  its  limits  afibrd 
and  the  many  prophecies  recorded  of  him,  gained  good  water  power.  In  the  E.  part  the  surface 
him  great  influence  among  both  Picts  and  Scots,  is  hilly,  but  in  the  W.  and  central  portions  it  is 
He  is  said  to  have  accurately  foretold  the  victory  generally  level.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  highly 
of  Aidan  over  the  Picts  and  Saxons.  After  cultivated.  Iron,  lead,  limestone,  slate,  and 
burying  in  his  island  2  kings  of  Scotland,  Con*  marble  are  obtained  in  various  places,  and  at 
vnllius  and  Kinnatil,  and  crowning  a  third,  he  New  Lebanon  are  warm  springs  which  are 
diod,  loaded  with  years  and  virtues,  and  was  much  resorted  to.  The  productions  in  1855 
interred  by  his  disciples  in  the  monastery  which  were  8,560  bushels  of  wheat,  543,034  of  oats, 
ho  founded,  and  of  which  he  had  been  the  883,340  of  Indian  corn,  65,103  tons  of  hay, 
first  abbot.  Many  years  after,  his  bodv  was  1,84Y,428  lbs.  of  butter,  and  67,167  of  cheese. 
translated  to  Down  and  deposited  beside  the  There  were  48  grist  miUs,  21  saw  mills,  1  card- 
remains  of  St.  Patrick  and  St,  Bridget  His  ing  mill,  12  cotton  factories,  6  woollen  mills,  15 
death  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  597.  The  paper  mills,  8  tanneries,  4  furnaces,  8  newspa- 
name  lona,  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  signi-  per  oflices,  85  churches,  and  180  scliool  houses, 
fying  a  dove,  was  given  to  the  island  of  Hy  in  The  Western,  Hudson  river,  and  Harlem  rail- 
ttllusion  to  his  name.  roads  pass  through  the  county.  Organized  in 
COLUMBANUS,  Saint,  a  missionary  of  the  1786.  Capital,  Hudson.  IL  An  E.  co.  of  Penn., 
Ctli  century,  died  Nov,  21,  615,     A  native^  intersected  by  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
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hanna,  and  drained  by  Oatawissa  and  Fishing  oats,  77,880  of  Indian  corn,  51,249  of  potjit::. 

creeks ;  area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  17,-  18,497  tons  of  baj,  and  168,870  lbs.  of  butv- 

710.    Knob  mountain,  Oatawissa  mountain,  and  There  were  7  saw  mills,  18  diandieft,  and  l.^^l 

the  Muncy  hills,  which  traverse  the  county,  are  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  cocnrj 

branches  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  are  whol-  was  organized  in  1846.    Oapital,  Portage  Cir. 
ly  unproductive.     The  valleys  lying  between        OOLDMBIA,  a  post  borough  of  West  Herj- 

them  are  very  fertile,  and  some  of  the  uplands  field  township,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  sitoat^d  c 

are  also  fit  for  cultivation.    Limestone  and  iron  the  Susquehanna  river,  at  the  terminos  ot  :r. 

ore  are  found  in  great  abundance.    The  pro-  Philadelphia  and  OolnmbiaraHnnd,  and  <>f!'c 

ductions  in  1850  were  158,760  bushels  of  wheat,  eastern  division  of  the  state  canal;  pc>n.  n 

160,864  of  oats,  199,580  of  Indian  com,  12,884  1854,  6,000.    The  Oolumbia  brandi  raiir :: 

tons  of  hay,  and  868,055  lbs.  of  butter.    There  connects  it  with  Harrisburg,  and  another  ^:t 

were    72  saw  mills,  88    grist  mills,  4   iron  York  and  Baltimore.     It  is  the  principal  drp- : 

founderies,  6  furnaces,  5  woollen  factories,  2  of  the  lumber  which  is  rafted  down  tiie  Sq^^jUc- 

paper  mills,  18  tanneries,  10  iron  mines,  16  hanna,  and  in  population  and  important  i^.<>« 

stone  quarries,  8  newspaper  ofSces,  88  church-  second  town  of  the  county.    It  contains  a  t.r: 

es,  and  4,558  pupils  attending  public  schools,  hall,  a  market  house,  9  diurches,  a  bank,  s: 

The  North  Branch  canal  and  the  Oatawissa,  academy,  a  weekly  newspi^r  office,  a  libn7< 

Williamsport,  and  Erie  railroad  pass  through  several  extensive  warehouses,  boat  7ard^  nr 

the   county.      Organized   in  1818.      OapitaL  chine  shops,  &c.    It  is  supplied  with  wau:  i 

Bloomsburg.    III.  An  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  separated  pipes  from  some  springs  in  the  vicinity.  P.? 

fh)m  S.  0.  by  the  8avanndi  river,  bounded  N.  oanks  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands  are  1<  : 

W.  by  Little  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Geor-  and  sloping.    A  fine  railway  bridge,  U  ^^^  - 

gia  ndlroad;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  long,  connects  Oolumbia  with  WrightsriOe.  k- 

11,920,  of  whom  8,405  were  slaves.    It  has  an  corporated  in  1814. 
uneven  surface,  and  a  soil  once  fertile  but  im-        OOLUMBIA,  the  capital'of  the  state  of  ^'^^i^ 

paired  by  improper  tillage.    A  gold  mine  near  Oarolina,  and  seat  of  justice  for  the  district  d 

Little  river  has  been  worked  profitably.    The  Richland,  stands  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  CoDgare^ 

productions    in    1850  were    11,886  bales  of  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Broad  and  ''^ 

cotton,  484,777  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  94,641  luda  rivers;  pop.  in  1854^  8,000.    Itoccc:- 

of  oats,  and  78,115  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  a  plain  some  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  rive.-. 

were  8  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  1  manufactory  of  in  a  very  imposing  and  beautiful  situation, :;: 

agricultural  implements,  20  churches,  and  490  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  st^:c 

pupils  attending  academies  and  schools.  Value  is  well  laid  out  in  regular  squares,  veil  b:  '■ 

of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,680,789.    Formed  in  with  streets  100  feet  wide,  and  coversanein; 

1790  from  a  part  of  Richmond  c6.    Oapital,  each  way,  of  more  than  2  miles.    It  is  the  Mri: 

Appling.    IV.  A  K  E.  co.  of  Florida,  border-  of  South  Oarolina  college,  a  well  endowed  instir-- 

ing  on  Georgia ;  area,  2,560  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  tion,  founded  in  1804,  having  an  annual  appr  *; 

1850,  4,808,  of  whom  1,266  were  slaves.    The  priation  of  about  $25,000,  with  8  professors,  an- 

Suwanee  river  bounds  it  on  the  N.  W.,  the  St.  a  library  of  25,000  vols. ;  of  a  state  lanatic  a^;- 

Mary^s  on  the  N.  £.,  and  the  Santa  F6  on  tiie  lum,  a  theological  college  of  the  Presbjk::^ 

6.    The  surface  for  the  most  part  is  level,  and  church  of  South  Oarolina  and  Georgia,  aniilit  /. 

the  soil  sandy.    Pine  woods  occupy  much  of  school,  and  several  academic.  Oolumbia  eoo}: 

the  land.    The  productions  in  1850  were  802  considerable  trade,  and  is  a  town  of  much  o[^ 

bales  of  cotton,  179  hogsheads  of  sugar,  5,162  lence.  It  contains  the  state  house,  a  court  houv, 

gallons  of  molasses,  112,090  bushels  of  Indian  market  house,  8  banks,  7  churches,  and  a  r.:i'j 

com,  51,978  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  188,180  lbs.  arsenal.    There  are  8  daily,  2  tri-weekly,  acd  ^ 

of  rice.    There  were  1  gristmill,  1  sawmill,  17  weekly  newspapers  publisfied  here.  Goodwir^' 

churches,  and  162  pupils  attending  public  schools,  is  raised  from  springs  by  steam  power  and  i> 

Oapital,  Alligator.    V.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Arkan-  tributed  in  uron  pipes.    The  river  is  navigaW^.\' 

sas,  bordering  on  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  this  point,  and  the  city  is  connected  «!^ 

drained  by  Red  river;  area,  876  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  Charlestonj  Augusta,  Wilmington,  and  o^;^ 

1854,  5,918,  of  whom  4,288  were  slaves.    The  places,  by  the  Oolumbia  branch  of  the  S.  C  r^; 

surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pro-  road,  and  by  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  an^ 

ductions  in  1854  were  8,860  bales  of  cotton,  the  Oharlotte  and  S.  0.  railroads. 
88,811  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,758  of  wheat,        OOLUMBIA,  the  c^italof  Manryco.J'^'^J; 

and  2,781  of  oats.    It  was  formed  in  1868  from  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  post  village,  on  t^>^ 

a  part  of  Lafayette  co.   Oapital,  Oalhoun.    VI.  left  bank  of  Duck  river;   pop.  in  1850,-.;'J' 

A  S.  CO.  of  Wisconsin,  intersected  by  the  Wis-  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  proc^^'J 

consin  and  Neenah  rivers ;  area,  751  sq.  m. ;  tive,  and  very  populous.    The  town  has  a  p^^^^ 

pop.  in  1855,  17,965.    The  surface  is  rolling  or  trade,  and  is  noted  for  the  excellence  ot  u> 

hilly,  and  the  soil  rich.  The  Wisconsin  is  navi-  schools.     It  contiuns  2  banks,  S  nevfp^!'^; 

gable  by  steamboats  to  Winnebago  Portage,  offices,  and  2  churches.    The  Tennessee  a*--^ 

whence  a  canal  connects  it  with  the  Neenah,  Alabama  railroad,  now  in  progress,  ^"'  /"^^^ 

here  only  IJ  m.  distant.    The  productions  in  through  it.    It  is  the  seat  of  Jackson  col  o. 

1850  were  169,869  bushels  of  wheat,  120,279  of  and  of  2  female  seminaries.    The  Maniy  t^^^- 
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academj  is  a  handsome  edifice  with  heantifhl  was  the  conseqaenee.    On  April  20, 1858,  450 

nnd  eztensiye  groands.    Columbia  was  the  res-  miners  set  ont  bj  steamship  from  San  Francisco 

i  1 1  e  n  ce  of  President  Polk  previons  to  his  election,  for  Eraser  river,  the  new  £1  Dorado ;  before  Jane 

COLUMBIA,  a  beautiftd  and  prosperous  yil-  9, 2,500  had  left  Califomia,  and  5,000  more  were 

Ifi^o  pleasantly  situated  in  a  populous  and  fer-  on  the  way  by  sea  or  land  route.    Many  set  out 

tile  region  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  the  capital  by  land  from  Shasta  and  Yreka,  through  Ore- 

c/f  Boone  co.,  and  the  seat  of  the  state  university,  gon,  which  route  was  found  to  be  no  more  than 

Tho  university  building  is  a  large  and  elegant  18  days' journey.    It  was  computed  that  the  im- 

structure,  erected  at  an  expense,  including  the  migration  before  the  close  ofthe  year  would  num- 

cost  of   the  land,  of  $120,000,  the  whole  of  her  50,000  persons;  but  from  the  most  careful  es- 

w'hich  was  defrayed  by  the  citizens  of  the  county,  timate  it  does  not  appear  that  at  any  time  more 

COLUMBIA,  BRmsn,  a  British  colony,  estab-  than  20,000  Californians  were  actually  in  the 
li?]ied  in  1858,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  formed  of  country.  The  governor  ofVancouver's  island,  on 
territory  resumed  by  the  crown  from  the  Hud-  the  first  infiuz,  took  prompt  measures  to  secure 
son's  Bay  company,  comprising  the  districts  hith-  to  the  British  government  the  royalty  ofthe  min- 
crto  known  by  the  various  names  of  New  Cale-  erals  by  imposing  a  license  tax,  and  to  maintain 
<lonifi,  New  Georgia,  New  Norfolk,  and  New  the  Hudson's  Bay  company 's  monopoly  by  forbid- 
Coriiwall,  and  lying  between  the  Rocky  moun-  ding  the  importation  of  goods  other  than  through 
tains  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  bounded  8.  by  the  company's  agencies.  He  also  forbade  to  for- 
the  northern  frontier  alike  of  Washington  terri-  eign  ships  the  navigation  of  the  Fraser  river, 
tory  and  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  49th  par-  On  July  8,  1858,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
allel  of  north  latitude ;  W.  by  the  North  Pacific  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  brought  before 
ocean ;  N.  by  Simpson's  river  and  the  Finlay  the  British  house  of  commons  a  bill  which  be- 
branch  of  the  Peace  river,  following  nearly  the  came  law,  Aug.  2,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  till 
course  of  the  55th  parallel ;  and  E.  by  the  Rocky  the  end  of  1862,  constituting  the  colony  of  Brit- 
mountains,  which,  running  in  a  direction  from  ish  Columbia,  with  the  boundaries  above  speci- 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  from  long.  120°  to  113°  W.,  form  fied.  A  clause  confers  the  power  to  unite  the 
a  woU-defined  natural  boundary  between  the  colonies  of  Vancouver  and  Columbia  when  cir- 
new  colony  and  the  more  eastern  British  pos-  cumstances  shall  demand.  Up  to  June  23, 1,300 
8o<sions.  It  extends  in  a  straight  line  about  miners,  mostly  citizens  of  the  United  States,  had 
420  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  varies  in  breadth  paid  the  tax,  and  several  parcels  of  goods  belong- 
from  250  to  350  m.  Including  Queen  Charlotte  ing  to  American  traders  had  been  seized  under 
island,  it  contains  an  area  of  200,000  sq.  m.  the  governor's  proclamation.  Meantime,  Gov. 
Tiio  coast  line  is  deeply  indented.  Vancou-  Stevens,  delegate  to  congress  from  Washington 
A'or's  island  extends  from  lat.  48°  19'  to  50°  68'  territory,  called  the  attention  of  the  U.  S.  gov- 
N.,  a  distance  of  278  m.,  along  the  southern  ernment  to  the  ^^  imposition "  that  had  been 
portion  of  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  sepa-  practised  on  Ajnerican  immigrants,  insisting 
rated  by  the  gulf  of  Georcia,  90  m,  in  width,  particularly  on  the  point  that  the  governor  of 
The  northern  entrance  to  the  gulf  is  Johnston's  Vancouver's  island  had  no  legal  jurisdiction 
strait,  and  the  southern  entrance  is  the  strait  of  over  the  mainland  wherein  the  mines  were 
Juan  de  Fnca,  which  separates  the  south  shore  situated.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
of  tlie  island  from  the  territory  of  the  United  British  government  by  the  American  minister 
States.  Queen  Charlotte  island,  lying  between  at  London.  In  reply  (July  1,  1858),  the  British 
1  It.  52°  and  64°  N.,  long.  131°  26'  and  184°  W.,  government  sustained  the  governor  of  Vancou- 
a'ld  comprised  within  tlio  organization  of  the  ver's  island  in  the  steps  ho  had  taken;  re- 
C'lony,  is  separated  from  the  northern  por-  served  the  question  of  the  navigation  of  Fraser 
tion  of  the  coast  by  Queen  Charlotte  soimd.  river;  expressed  a  "desire  to  deal  liberally 
Although  the  governor  of  Vancouver  has  tem-  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  and 
porary  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  territory,  promised  to  take  legal  counsel  as  affecting  the 
tlie  island  of  Vancouver  is  not  at  present  in-  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company.  The  gov- 
cliidcd  within  the  appellation  of  Columbia. — ^The  ernor,  at  the  same  time,  was  instructed  to  pursue 
formation  of  this  colony  was  consequent  upon  a  liberal  policy,  and  had  impressed  on  him  "the 
the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  influx  of  popu-  importance  of  caution  and  delicacy  in  dealing 
lat  ion  which  that  circumstance  occasioned.  Its  with  those  manifold  causes  of  international  rela- 
natiiral  advantages  and  geographical  position  tionship  and  feeling  which  are  certain  to  arise." 
are.  however,  such  that  population  was  alone  — The  auriferous  region  yet  explored  is  confined 
wanting  to  demonstrate  its  importance.  The  to  a  portion  of  the  course  of  Fraser  river  and  its 
British  p^overnraent  was  informed  by  letter,  dated  tributary,  Thompson's  river.  The  mountains  in 
April  16,  1856,  from  Gov.  Douglas  of  Van-  which  the  latter  has  its  rise  being  similar  in  geo- 
con\  er  colony,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  logical  formation  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Califor- 
^'old  had  been  found  in  New  Caledonia.  Little  nia,  the  inference  is  that  these  rivers  bring  their 
note  was  at  first  taken  of  the  statement.  A  golden  sands  from  the  hills  in  about  lat.  53°  to 
few  persons  tried  the  adventure  of  gold-hunting  54°  N.,  long.  121°  W.  The  locality  hitherto  ex- 
with  more  or  less  success.  Accounts  of  the  plored  extends  but  little  from  the  river's  bank, 
sn J. posed  richness  of  the  new  gold  fields  being  and  has  not  as  yet  reached  a  much  greater  dis- 
carried  to  California,  extraordinary  excitement  tance  up  the  streams  than  200  miles  from  the 
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sea.    The  riobest  placers  are  oo^Jectnred  to  lie  snooeasion  of  falls  and  rapids.    The  rirertbore 

on  the   table-land  between    Fraser  and  Oo-  the  falls  is  shallow  and  swift   It  dniDs  u   \ 

Inmbia  rivers.    Hitherto  the  amount  of  treas-  easterly  slope  of  the  Gasoades,  aod  the  westr*!: 

nre  exported  has  been  comparatively  smalL  slope  of  the  Rocky  mc^nntatns.    Kezt  to  t:> 

Thompson's  river  is  considered  richer  in  gold  than  Oolambia,  Fraser  is  the  largest  river  on  the  Pi 

Fraser,  bnt  it  is  altogether  in  the  handB  of  the  cifio  coast.    In  a  right  line  it  is  less  tbao  5  ■ 

hostile  Indians.     The  gold  is  mostly  in  grains,  m.  in  length ;  but  with  its  meanderiQg»,  8t«<  v. 

few  large  pieces  or  ^^nnggets^'  having  been  The  river  is  navigable  by  steamer  to  Fort  II' •;-. 

found.    It  is  stated,  on  the  recent  knowledge  of  150  m.  from  the  sea,  and  at  times  to  Fort  Yi. 

Gov.  Donglas,  that  8  men  who  had  been  absent  12  m.  higher,  by  craft  drawing  not  more  t  - 

bnt  a  week  from  Victoria  returned  with  179  02.,  12  feet  water.    The  united  streams,  m6a  1^ 

the  produce  of  their  own  labor.    As  a  set-off^  it  general  name  of  the  Fraser  river,  flow  into  ti  ^ 

is  on  record  that  for  the  first  8  months  of  the  sea  opposite  the  S.  end  of  Vancouver's  W.::! 

digging  on  Thompson's  river,  to  Feb.  1858,  only  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  United  St:  • 

500  oz.  in  all  haa  been  exported,  while  during  line.     The  Hudson's  Bay  oompanj  has  s>\e- 

the  first  8  months  of  the  California  mines  their  ral  forts  on  the  river.    Fort  8t  Jsmes  5tAQ^  i: 

export  was  150,000  oz.    Hitherto  the  search  has  the  outlet  of  Stuart's  lake ;  George,  on  the  I.  i 

been  confined  to  **  washing,"  and  it  is  believed  waters  of  the  river;  Alexander,  in  kl  ci 

that  the  richest  district  has  not  been  reached.  N.;  Yale,  near  the  Forks;  Hope,  150  iiLVi: 

Quartz  crushing  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  Langley,  80  m.  f^om  the  sea.    Fort  Th/  [- 

Gold  exists  in  Queen  Charlotte  island,  but  in  son  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  samdDi:;:^^. 

what  quantity  is  unknown.    The  discovery  was  Forts  McLoughlin  and   Simpson  are  00  :  x 

made  m  1850,  and  in  1852  further  specimens  coast — ^The  districts  fit  for  agricnltorel  setLr 

were  obtained  by  Oapt.  Rooney,  of  the  schooner  ment  are  thus  estimated :  On  Fraser  and  Tbi  :j> 

Susan  Sturge,  of  San  Francisco.    The  island  is  son's  rivers,  60,000  sq.  m.;  sources  of  thenp'rr 

unexplored,  and  the  Indians  both  fierce  and  Columbia,  20,000 ;  Athabaska  district,  ^0.(  '■•• 

hostile.    Reports  are  likewise  current  of  gold  Vancouver's  island,  16^000.    The  tract  eitt'i:- 

discoveries  in  Vancouver's  island,  but  it  is  yet  a  in^  fh>m  Thompson's  nver  to  the  Body  ido::- 

matterof  doubt  whether  they  are  well  founded,  tains  is  described  as  eminently  saitable  :a 

— ^The  elevated  northern  territory  of  the  Hud-  colonization.     It  possesses  abundsaoe  of  Wf 

son's  Bay  country  is  peopled  by  2  great  tribes,  ber  and  of  bituminous  coal,  is  diver»6ed  ot 

the  Takali  or  Carrier  Indians,  and  the  Atnalis  hill  and  dale,  watered   by  numerooa  Etita'L< 

and  Shouswaps.    The  Indians  are  divided  into  and  lakes,  and  has  boundless  pastorage.  T-^ 

different  tribes,  which  do  not  amalgamate,  but  soil,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  oooatrr.  n- 

which  are  all  offshoots  of  the  Carrier  race,  and  ries  from  a  deep  black  vegetable  loam  to  a  h;  • 

speak  dialects  of  that  language,  itself  being  a  brown  loamy  earth,  the  hills  supplying  sUte^-. 

branch  of  the  Chippe  way  an.    The  coast  Indians  building  stone.   The  land  on  the  lover  ooar^t  ••. 

are  tiie  Clatsets  in  the  Pnget's  sound  district;  Fraser  river  is  also  good.     Wheat,  barley,  p*'-- 

the  Coquilths,  further  north;  further  still,  the  toes,  turnips,  and  English  fruits,  espeoidily  MP'' 

remains  of  the  Kewette  tribe;  and  at  Seal  bar-  and  pears,  are  cultivated  at  Uie  tra^ng  [kv^ 

bor,  the  Sebassa  and  Nass.    All  the  coast  dwell-  Generally  speaking,  the  climate  is  milder  tk*' 

ers  have  a  smattering  of  English.   The  Indians  on  in  the  corresponding  latitude  eastward  of  t 

the  upper  Fraser  and  Thompson's  rivers  are  the  mountains.    On  the  coast  the  winter  is  more  j 

Tidkotins,  Slowercuss,  DinaCs,  Nascud,  and  Din«  mid  than  cold.    From  the  middle  of  October  :iu 

nee  tribes.    They  are  many  in  number,  and  are  March  there  is  much  rain,  with  high  wmtN 

stalwart  and  intelligent.— The  Rocky  mountains,  Winds  from  the  S.  and  8.  £.  bring  rain,  aod  tr  u 

as  already  mentioned,  form  the  eastern  boundary,  the  N.  and  N.  W.  fair  weather.    The  centra 

Their  highest  summits  are  Mt  Hooker,  15,700  and  eastern  districts  have,  from  thor  elevat:<jr. 

feet,  and  Mt.  Browne,  16,000  feet.  About  midway  a  severer  climate,  and  in  the  upper  oooDtry  t-^ 

between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  coast  a  thermometer  in  winter  sometimes  indicates  ^' 

continuation  of  the  Cascade  mountains  of  Wash-  below  zero.    Coal  abounds  over  the  whole  ter- 

ington  territory  traverses  the  country  from  N.  ritory.    At  McNeil's  harbor  and  elsewhere,  w 

to  S.    Contiguous  to  the  coast  is  another  lofty  seams  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  sea.   In  ?*-" 

range  extending  N.  into  the  Russian  territory,  eral  the  beds  either  crop  out  from  the  samce.  >f 

The  principal  rivers  are  t^e  Fraser,  with  its  lie  immediately  beneath  iti,  such  as  hare  t'^= 

western  tributaries, '  the  Stuart,    Cliillcoaten,  discovered  being  not  usually  more  than  from  / 

and  Pinklitsa,  and  its  eastern,  Thompson's  river,  to  18  inches  thick,  and  in  rare  cases  2  o'^^^' 

and  others.    The  Columbia  river  also  has  its  Rock  crystals,  cobalt,  talc,  aod  iron  ore  m^ 

rise  within  the  colony,  and  flows  some  distance  been  found  in  or  near  Fraser  river.   The  co^^' 

southward  to  the  United  States.    The  Fraser  try  is  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  of  whicbi* 

rises  between  lat  65°  and  66°  K,  and  flowing  principal    are   the  black,  brown,  w*^  f^'; 

southward  and  westwfurd,  receives  several  triln  bears,  lynx,  marten,  and  beaver.    It  h»  u''^^:' 

utaries  of  magnitude.    Thompson's  river  rises  to  been  the  richest  fur  district  of  the  B""^^^' ' 

in  the  Rocky  mountains,  flows  westward,  and  Bay  company,  the  annual  product  beio;  ^<| ' 

loins  the  Fraser  at  the  Forks.    In  lat  50°  the  beaver  skins,  with  other  furs.    Fish  f^^':^ 

latter  breaks  through  the  Cascade  range  in  a  the  lakes  and  rivers;  salmon  are  espeeiaUf?' 
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rapb^,  history,  chronology,  rhetoric,  Hebrew  original  charter  waa  confirmed  to  CohmV.i 

(a  favorite  stady  of  President  Johnson),  Greek,  college,  and  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  2^ 

Latin,  modern   languages,  the  belles  lettres,  trustees.    These  held  their  first  meeting  Mnj 

and  whatever  else  of  literature  may  tend  to  8, 1787,  and  on  the  2l8t  elected  WilUam  ^lidbc! 

accomplish  the  pupils  as  scholars  and  gentle-  Johnson,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  first  presidect  i^ 

men.    To  the  college  is  also  annexed  a  gram-  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  statesmdi 

mar  school  for  the  due  preparation  of  those  of  the  day,  as  president.    One  of  the  first  sts- 

who  propose  to  complete  their  education  in  dents  of  this  period  was  John  Randolph  of 

the  arts  and  sciences.    All  students  but  those  Koanoke.    In  1792  there  was  a  fiill  corps  of 

in  medicine  are  obliged  to  lodge  and  diet  in  the  professors,  including  one  of  oriental  laogiuges; 

college,  unless  they  are  particularly  exempted  one  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  agricaltWe, 

by  the  governors  and  president ;  and  the  edifice  and  ^botany,  occupied  by  Dr.  MitchUl;  and  oti 

is  surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  which  also  encloses  of  law,  by  James  Kent    The  ^wideDt,Dr. 

a  large  court  and  garden,  and  a  porter  con-  Johnson,  resigned  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  TiacJ 

stantly  attends  at  the  front  gate,  which  is  closed  lived  in  retirement  at  Stratford  to  that  of  93. 

at  10  o^clock  each  evening  in  summer  and  9  in  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wharton  of 

winter ;  after  which  hour  the  names  of  all  that  Philadelphia.    From  this  period  the  president 

come  in  are  delivered  weekly  to  the  president,  took  no  part  in  the  instruction,  bat  exerciHd 

Six  days  after  tlie  escape  of  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Hev.  only  a  general  supervision ;  and  under  tliu  &r* 

Benjamin  Moore,  afterward  bishop  of  the  diocese,  rangement,  Bishop  Moore  accepted  the  prv^]• 

was  made  president  pro  ttm.    The  following  dencythelast  dayof  1801.    He  did  not  reside h 

year,  1776,  the  college  was  ordered  by  the  com-  the  coUege,  nor  on  ordinary  occasions  take  pLt 

mittee  of  safety  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  in  the  discipline.    In  1810,  on  the  recommec- 

of  troops.    The  students  were  dispersed,  the  li-  dation  of  a  committee  conostiag  of  Mr.  Rqios 

brary  and  apparatus  deposited  in  the  city  hall.  King  and  the  Bev.  Drs.  Hobart,  Mason,  Abe-i, 

and  in  consequence  lost,  and  the  building  became  and  Miller,  the  requisites  for  admission  to  tbe 

a  military  hospital.    Six  hundred  volumes  were  college  were  raised  much  higher  than  thej  l^ 

recovered  80  years  after  in  a  room  in  St  Paul's  ever  been  before.    A  few  months  after,  a  ne? 

ohapel,  their  existence  having  been  known  only  course   of  studies  was  adopted,  the  baa^  of 

to  the  sexton.  The  library  had  received,  among  which  has  continued  for  40  ^rears  siace.  h 

great  numbers  of  valuable  presents,  a  copy  of  1810  a  new  charter  was  obtained.   In  Jci^^i 

every  work  from  the  university  press  of  Ox-  1811,  Bishop  Moore  having  resigned  the  pr«i- 

ford.    This  state  of  things  continued  for  8  years,  dency,  the  Bev.  William  Harris  was  elected  ^ 

^^  Until  the  foundation  of  King's  college,  20  years  ident,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mason  provost,  tbe  sut* 

before  the  declaration  of  independence,"  said  an  utes  of  the  college  having  been  altered  for  t)i« 

eminent  jurist  80  years  ago,  "there  were  no  sem-  latter  purpose.    In  1812  Dr.  Mason  vas  al^ 

inaries  within  the  colony  in  which  any  other  elected  a  trustee,  a  previous  act  ^i  the  legb!^ 

than  a  very  indifferent  education  could  be  pro-  ture  allowing  it  having  been  obtained,  fie  wsi 

cured.    The  influence  of  that  institution  on  the  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy  of  his  time. 

literary  character  of  the  state  was  truly  won-  and  distinguished  for  the  life  and  interest  wliicb 

derful."    He  cites  among  its  earliest  graduates,  he  gave  to  the  exercises  of  the  lectors  roooi. 

Bobert  B.  Livingston,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  Nov.  1, 1813,  the  medical  school  was  incorpo- 

John  Jay,  each  distinguished  alike  by  his  genius  rated  with  that  of  the  college  of  physicians  aiid 

and  erudition,  and  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  surgeons.    Dr.  Mason  resigned  in  1816,  and  th;^ 

his  country.    In  1784  regents  of  a  state  univer-  office  he  held  was  discontinued.    In  1817  tbd 

sity  were  appointed,  of  which  the  governor,  building  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  two 

Olinton,  was  chancellor,  who  demand^  and  re-  wings  50  feet  square,  each  containing  two  d^eH- 

ceived  what  property  belonged  to  King's  college,  ing  houses  for  professors,  and  other  miprt>vr 

the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Columbia  col-  ments  were  made.     A  little  before,  the  oollt*^ 

lege  by  the  same  act  which  gave  them  the  power,  received  from  the  state  the  gift  of  the  botaiii^ 

The  first  student  under  the  new  organization  garden  ground,  and  a  little  after  a  grant  (^ 

was  De  Witt  Olintofa,  who  entered  the  junior  $10,000.    In  1828  the  Hon.  James  Kent  deliv- 

class.  The  regents  resolved  to  organize  4  facul-  ered  the  course  of  lectures  which  were  the  bs--^ 

ties :  a  faculty  of  arts,  with  7  professors ;  one  of  of  his  celebrated  commentaries.    In  1830  tie 

divinity,  with  such  professors  as  might  be  estab-  college  opened  a  "  scientific  and  literary  courso, 

lished  by  the  differenlfreligious  societies  within  accessible  to  others  beside  matriculated  stodentii 

the  state ;  a  faculty  of  medicine,  of  7  professors ;  and  professors  were  appointed  in  engineerrnj, 

and  one  of  law,  of  8.    Beside  all  these,  there  analytic  chemistry,  and  other  branches,  p^ 

were  to  be  9  extra  professors,  a  president,  secre-  power  to  endow  and  nominate  to  new  pro^'«^ 

tary,  and  librarian.  For  severd  years  there  was  sorships  was  extended  to  religious  bodie  ac«l 

no  president,  his  duties  being  discharged  by  the  individuals,  and  some  20  free  scholarBbips^^^ 

professors  in  turn.   There  were  in  fact  no  funds  constituted  to  be  in  the  gift  of  various  reiigi^^ttJ 

to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  the  regents.  On  Feb.  and  civil  corporations  in  the  city.    In  1836  the 

16,  1787,  was  reported  by  a  committee  of  the  trustees  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purcht^'^ 

legislature,  of  which  John  Jay  and  Alexander  books  and  apparatus,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  at 

Hamilton  were  members,  an  act  by  which  the  the  scientifio  course.  This  course  was  aftervtni 
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abandoned.    In  1843  a  professorship  of  German  The  tide  sets  up  140  m.,  to  the  foot  of  the  cas- 

was  founded  by  a  beqnest  of  $20,000  from  Mr.  cades,  which  are  a  series  of  rapids  caused  by  the 

Frederic  Gebhard.    In  1853  the  first  committee  passage  of  the   stream  through  the  Cascade 

was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  ex-  range.    At  a  distance  of  80  or  40  m.  from  the 

pedienoy  of  removing  the  college,  and  whether  in  ocean  it  expands  into  a  kind  of  bay  from  8  to  7 

the  event  of  the  removal,  in  consequence  of  the  m.  wide,  which  forms  its  mouth.    At  low  tide 

addition^  means  accroing  from  the  disposal  of  there  is  about  20  feet  of  water  over  the  flats 

the  old  site,  now  in  the  centre  of  commerce,  any  at  the  entrance  to  this  bay,  while  the  depth  of 

and  what  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  nn-  the  channel  is  24  feet,     vessels  of  200  or  800 

dcrgraduate  course,  and  whether  it  would  be  tons  can  ascend  as  far  as  the  cascades ;  above 

ex[)edient  to  establish  a  system  of  university  edu-  this  point  the  river  is  navigable  by  small  vessels 

cation.    The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  all  only,  and  by  thern  for  not  more  than  20  or  30 

these  measures,  excluding  from  the  scheme  of  a  m.  continuously.    Its  entire  length,  including 

university  instruction  in  medicine  and  theology,  the  principal  affluent,  is  estimated  at  1,200  m. 

already  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  city.  It  was  discovered  in  1792  by  Captain  Robert 

Testimony  was  taken  from  the  members  of  the  Gray,  who  entered  it  May  11  of  that  year,  in 

college  faculty  as  to  the  results  of  their  expe-  the  Columbia  Rediviva,  of  Boston,  Mass.    It 

rience  and  judgment  on  all  points  of  interest  was  ft'om  this  vessel  that  the  river  received  its 

involved  in  any  new  improvements  under  con-  name.    The  first  exploration  of  the  Columbia 

sideration.    In  1855  the  committee  announced  was  made  in  1804-^5,  by  Captains  Lewis  and 

itself  ready  to  report  a  statute.    On  Jan.  12,  Clark,  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  govern- 

1 857,  the  committee  was  directed  to  bring  in  the  ment.    It  is  the  largest  river  which  enters  the 

statute.    It  was  reported  in  March,  the  old  site  Pacific  from  the  American  continent.    Principal 

having  in  the  mean  time  been  sold,  and  the  tributaries,  McGillivray's  or  Flat  Bow,  Clark's 

collego  was  removed  in  May  to  the  building  for-  or  Flat  Head,  and  Lewis  or  Snake  river. 

nierly  occupied  by  the  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  COLUMBIANA,  an  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  separated 

in  44th  street,  which  had  been  purchased,  and  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  Ohio  river,  anddrain- 

tho  interior  renovated  at  great  expense,  for  the  ed  by  a  number  of  small  streams;  area,  490  sq. 

purpose.    The  new  statute  preserved  the  college  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  83,621.    It  has  a  diversified 

course  as  heretofore,  with  some  modifications,  to  surface,  the  S.  bemg  hilly  and  the  N.  level  or 

the  end  of  the  junior  year.  The  university  course  gently  undulating.    The  soil  is  of  limestone  for- 

was  to  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  mation,  and  highly  productive.    Coal  and  iron 

year,  and  continue  for  3  years ;  at  the  end  of  the  are  the  most  valuable  minerals.    The  staples  are 

ist  the  degree  of  A.  B.  to  be  conferred,  and  at  grain,  hay,  cattle,  wool,  and  dairy  produce,  and 

the  end  of  the  3d  that  of  A.  M.,  on  satisfactory  the  productions  in  1860  were  898,804  bushels 

examination.    The  university  course  was  divid-  of  Indian  com,  811,607  of  wheat.  883,886  of 

ed  into  3  sch^ls:  a  school  of  science,  a  school  oats,  80,249  tons  of  hay,  822,965  lbs.  of  wool, 

of  letters,  and  a  school  of  jurisprudence.    Be-  and  666,889  of  butter.    There  were  51  grist 

fore  the  close  of  the  college  session  terminating  miUs,  82  saw  mills,  5  iron  founderies,  6  woollen 

in  June,  1857,  in  addition  to  the  existing  faculty  factories,  24  tanneries,  86  churches,  6  news- 

of  arts,  6  new  professors  were  appointed,  and  paper  offices,  and  12,296  pupils  attending  pub- 

eutered  upon  their  duties  on  Oct.  1  following ;  lie  schools.     The  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  the 

and  before  the  close  of  the  session  terminating  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  the  Cleveland  and 

in  June,  1858,  4  additional  professors,  exclu-  Pittsburg  railroads  intersect  the  county.    Capi- 

sively  for  the  university  course,  were  elected  to  tal,  New  Lisbon. 

enter  on  their  duties  in  connection  with  the  ex-  COLUMBITJM,  a  metal  extracted  from  the 
Utiug  college  faculty,  making  in  all  about  20  mineral  columbite,  found  in  Connecticut.  It 
professors  to  lecture  in  that  course.  It  was  de-  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Hatchett  in  1801, 
cided  that  the  lectures  in  the  schools  of  law  and  and  afterward  by  a  Swedish  chemist,  who  gave 
letters  should  be  delivered  in  the  building  of  the  it  the  name  of  tantalum,  having  extracted  the 
New  York  society  library,  while  those  of  science  substance  from  tantalite.  It  was  proved,  how- 
should  be  in  the  college  building,  for  convenience  ever,  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  that  this  metal  was 
of  access  to  its  cabinets  and  apparatus,  and  that  all  identical  with  columbium,  as  is  also  the  metal 
the  lectures  should  commence  on  Nov.  1. .  called  by  Rose  niobium.  It  is  of  a  yellowish 
COLUMBIA  (or  Oregon)  RIVER  rises  in  a  white  or  gray  color,  and  when  burnished  has  a 
small  lake  on  the  "W.  slope  of  the  Rocky  moun-  metallic  lustre.  The  name  columbium  was 
tains,  about  lat.  60°  N.  and  long.  116°  W.,  fiows  probably  given  from  its  being  originally  discov- 
N.  W.  along  the  base  of  that  range  until  it  re-  ered  in  North  America. 

ccives  its  northernmost  tributary,  after  which  it  COLUMBO,  the  root  of  a  climbing  plant, 

takes  a  S.  course  to  the  46th  parallel,  and  thence  which  grows  in  great  profusion  in  the  island  of 

rnns  nearly  due  W.  to  the  Pacific,  forming  the  Mozambique,  and  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 

boundary  between  Washington  and  Oregon  ter-  that  country  in  cases  of  dysentery.    It  is  taken 

ritories.    For  about  140  m.  it  follows  an  ex-  up,  dried,  and  carried  to  India,  whence  it  is 

coedingly  crooked  course,  and  during  its  entire  exported  to  other  parts  of  the  world.    It  has  a 

length  is  very  rapid,   often  passing  through  very  bitter  taste  and  slight  odor,  and  iamuch 

mountain  gorges  and  broken  by  many  cataracts,  used  in  medicine  as  a  gentle  tonic. 
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COLUMBBETES,  a  olnster  of  Tolcanio  isl-  menta,  and  a  paper  milL    Three  railroftdB  meet 

ands,  of  picturesque  appearance,  about  70  m.  here,  viz. :  the  Muscogee  (a  oontinnatioD  of  tLe 

K.  E.  of  tiie  coast  of  Valencia.    They  belong  to  Southwestern  railway),  connecting  it  with  M*- 

Spain,  and  during  the  middle  ages,  and  even  at  con,  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point,  and  tb« 

a  somewhat  later  period,  acquired  an  unenvia-  Mobile  and  Girard.    Many  handsome  privaK 

ble  notoriety  as  the  retreat  of  the  corsairs  and  dwellings,  thickly  shaded  with  treea^  add  to 

pirates  of  Barbary  who  infested  the  Mediterra-  the  beauty  of  its  appearanoe.    The  city  was 

nean.    The  largest  of  the  group,  Oolibri,  is  sup-  laid  out  in  1828. 

posed  to  be  ^e  ancient  Ophiusa,  so  called  from  COLUMBUS,  the  capital  of  Lowndes  co^ 

the  Greek  word  for  snake,  with  which  rep-  Miss.,  a  thriving  post  town  on  the  left  bank  if 

tiles  the  island  was  once  thought  to  be  overrun,  the  Tombigbee  river,  which  is  navig^ile  bi  all 

Ophiusa  formed  one  of  the  cluster  anciently  seasons  of  the  year;  pop.  in  1855,  S,SO0.    h 

odled  Pltyusa.  has  frequent  commumcation  by  ateamboei  with 

COLUMBUS,  a  S.  oo.  of  N.  C,  bordering  on  Mobile,  possesses  an  active  trade,  and  is  the 
S.  C,  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Lumber  river,  shipping  place  for  large  quantities  of  oottoc 
and  intersected  by  the  Waccamaw ;  area  esti-  The  surrounding  district  is  very  fertile,  and  •jc> 
mated  at  600  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,909,  of  oupied  chiefly  by  plantations.  Columbia  ceo- 
whom  1,603  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  tains  a  court  house,  gaol,  bank,  U.  S.  land 
partly  occupied  by  marshes.  The  productions  office,  female  seminary,  academy,  theatre,  5 
in  1860  were  187  bushels  of  wheat,  118,826  of  churches,  and  a  newspaper  office. 
sweet  potatoes,  106,842  of  Indian  corn,  16,128  COLUMBUS,  the  capital  iAty  of  Ohio,  seat 
lbs.  of  butter,  8,146  of  tobacco,  and  26  bales  of  of  justice  of  Franklin  co.,  situated  on  the  east- 
cotton.  There  were  14  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  ern  bank  of  the  Scioto,  in  ^e  centre  of  the  state, 
2  tar  and  turpentine  distilleries,  18  churches,  is  one  of  the  most  nourishing  towns,  at  the 
and  462  pupils  attending  schools.  Value  of  real  second  magnitude,  in  the  Ohio  vaUej.  It  lies  in 
estate  in  1867,  $686,260.  Formed  in  1808.  lat.  89''  6r  K,  long.  83''  8'  W.,  on  the  great  allc- 
Capital,  WhitesviUe.  vial  plain  which  stretches  from  the  E.  port  of  Ohio 

COLUMBUS,  a  city  of  Georgia,  and  capitsl  to  the  Mississippi  river.  It  has,  therefore,  do  gre^ 
of  Muscogee  co.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chatta-  natural  features  of  mountain,  lake,  or  sea,  to  make 
hoochee  river,  276  m.  above  Appalachioola  it  remarkable.  It  is  not,  however/^thont  scKca 
bay ;  pop.  in  1864,  8,860,  of  whom  8,817  were  pleasing  aspects.  The  growth  and  wealUi  of  en- 
slaves. It  emoys  superior  advantages  for  trade  lumbus  are  largely  due  to  the  concentration  of  tb^ 
and  great  facilities  for  the  erection  of  mills  and  state  institutions,  and  the  liberal  expendxtnre  of 
factories,  and  bids  fair  to  become,  in  the  course  public  money.  These,  added  to  the  natnr^ 
of  a  few  years,  one  of  the  greatest  manufaotur-  advantage  of  a  rich  country,  and  the  enterpn>e 
ing  cities  in  the  southern  states.  It  already  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  will  aooount  for  its 
ranks  third  of  the  towns  of  Georgia  in  popula-  rapid  and  vigorous  progress.  Q>lumbns  vrss 
tion,  commerce,  and  importance.  The  Cbatta-  established  as  the  seat  of  government  by  an  ac; 
hoochee  is  navigable  from  Columbus  to  the  gulf  of  the  legislature,  in  February,  1812.  The 
of  Mexico  during  8  months  of  the  year ;  and  original  proprietors  laid  out  the  town  in  tie 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the  1st  of  July,  its  following  June,  with  rectangular  streets,  whor^ 
waters  are  traversed  by  numerous  steamboats,  direction  varies  but  little  from  the  carding 
suitably  constructed  for  the  transportation  of  points.  In  1816  it  was  incorporated  as  a  bc'r- 
large  quantities  of  cotton,  as  many  as  80,000  ough,  and  in  1834,  as  a  city.  Its  growth  has 
bales  of  which  are  annually  shipped  from  this  been  as  follows:  In  1810,  none;  in  1820,  1,4Ck>: 
city  alone.  Opposite  here  the  river  rushes  in  1830, 2,487;  in  1840,  6,487;  in  1860, 17,8^i^ : 
over  huge,  rugged  rocks,  forming  rapids,  valua^  in  1858,  26,000.  The  advantages  of  Golnmb!i? 
ble  for  the  excellent  water  power  which  they  for  internal  commerce  are  very  consideraMt^. 
frirniah,  and  in  the  improvement  of  which  large  The  following  are  the  lines  of  inter-communi- 
sumd  of  money  have  been  expended.  Adam  cation  which  centre  here:  Ohio  canal  (ij 
600  feet  long  has  been  constructed  at  this  branch),  340  miles;  national  road,  250;  Cincii> 
point.  A  handsome  bridge  connects  the  city  nati,  Columbus,  and  Cleveland  railroad,  254: 
with  Girard  village.  Columbus  is  regularly  CentralOhioraUroad,  142;  Columbus  and  Pitt^- 
laid  out,  with  streets  from  99  to  166  feet  wide,  burs  railroad,  117;  Columbus  and  Fiqna  rail- 
and  contains  a  courthouse,  said  to  be  one  of  road,  72;  Columbus  and  Springfield,  20.  Tbes<^ 
the  finest  in  the  state,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  gaol,  lines  of  locomotion  keep  up  a  direct  oommimi- 
a  market  house,  6  churches,  viz. :  1  Pr&sby-  cation,  not  only  witb  every  part  of  the  state, 
terian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and.  but  with  all  the  large  cities  of  the  union.  Tbe 
1  Boman  Catholic ;  a  college  for  females,  a  sem-  national  road,  the  turnpike  down  the  Scioto, 
inary,  an  academy,  8  weekly  and  1  tri-weekly  and  other  good  roads,  afford  facilities  for  the 
newspaper  offices,  6  banks,  6  flour  mills,  6  ex-  transportation  of  country  produce,  and  conoen- 
tensive  cotton  factories,  in  which  are  20,000  '  trate  on  Columbus  Uie  business  of  the  surroond- 
spindles  and  400  looms,  and  which  employ  800  ing  country.  The  most  interesting  feature  of 
hands,  a  cotton-g^n  factory,  cotton  presses,  a  Columbus  to  the  stranser  is  its  numerona  and 
woollen  factory,  2  founderies  and  machine  really  great  public  buildmgs  and  institationa.  In 
shop^  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple-  this  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  place  ia  our  oocn- 
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try,  except  Washington  city,  and  knucb  sur-  bridges  over  the  Scioto,  the  Neill  honse,  and 
passes  any  town  of  the  Ohio  valley.  The  state  several  handsome  churches.  From  the  concen- 
has  concentrated  in  Colnmbos  nearly  all  the  tration  of  public  institutions  at  Columbus,  it  is 
public  buildings  devoted  to  its  business,  benevo-  evident  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  popu- 
lunce,  or  justice.  The  most  conspicuous  among  lation  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
tbese  are  thecapitol,  the  penitentiary,  the  lunatic  them.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  per- 
asylum,  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  the  sons  in  their  care  or  employment :  penitentiary, 
blind  asylum.  These  are  all  on  a  large  and  598 prisoners;  officers, guards,  &c., 57 ;  lunatic, 
liberal  scale,  both  within  and  without,  worthy  of  261 ;  officers  and  attendants,  48 ;  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  dignity  and  magnitude  of  the  state.  The  155;  officers  and  attendants,  25 ;  the  blind,  74; 
ciipitol  is  second  in  size  only  to  the  capitol  of  officers  and  attendants,  10;  aggregate,  1,228. 
the  United  States.  It  is  304  feet  long  and  184  Columbus  is  well  supplied  with  religious  and* 
in  width,  and  covers  55,938  square  feet.  The  educational  facilities.  It  has  the  following 
space  to  be  warmed  is  1,787,300  cubic  feet.  The  churches,  viz.:  2  Baptist,  1  Congregational, 
rotunda  compares  with  that  at  Washington  as  8  Methodist  Episcopal,  2  Presbyterian,  2  Episco- 
foUows :  pal,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  Jewish,  1  Grerman  Ln- 
Diamcter  ^mST  ^utSi  ^®^^"»  ^  Welsh,  1  United  Brethren,  and  1  Uni- 
nlt^ft  .!!.'!!,'.*!!!!!!!!!!.'.*!!!!!*.!!!  120  ^  157  *"  versalist.  The  educational  institutions  are  the 
Height  from  floor  to  eye  of  dom©...  »d  ••  1^4  «  German  Lutheran  theological  seminary,  the 
Til  is  building  is  a  really  splendid  structure.  Sterling  medical  college,  several  private  acade- 
It  is  built  in  the  ancient  Doric  order,  of  fine  mies,  and  the  public  schools.  The  press  of  Co* 
gray  limestone,  approaching  marble  in  its  tex-  lumbus  consists  of  3  daily  newspapers,  10  week- 
ture  and  appearance.  This  order  being  rigidly  lies,  and  2  monthlies.  Of  these,  2  are  published 
simple  and  chaste,  it  does  not  strike  the  eye  in  German,  2  are  engaged  in  politics,  2  are  re- 
at  tirst  with  the  magnificence  of  more  elabo-  ligious,  1  medical,  1  agricultural,  1  educational, 
rated  buildings ;  but,  when  carefully  exam-  1  literary,  3  miscellaneous. 
ined,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  archi-  COLUMBUS,  CnBiBxoPHKK,  the  discoverer 
tectiire  as  our  country  contains.  The  interior  of  America,  born  in  GenosL  Italy,  about  1485, 
is  elegantly  finished.  The  hall  of  the  house  of  died  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  May  20,  1500.  Ao- 
representatives  is  84  feet  long  by  724  feet  wide,  ccording  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  Latin- 
The  senate  chamber  is  56  by  724.  The  library  ized  his  name  of  Cbistoforo  Colombo  into 
room  is  large  and  spacious.  Tnere  are  rooms  Columbus,  and  when  he  went  to  Spain  adopt- 
Ibr  all  the  state  officers,  beside  26  committee  ed  the  Spanish  form  of  it.  Colon.  Ten  dif- 
rooms.  All  the  arrangements  ofthis  building  for  ferent  localities  contend  for  the  honor  of  his 
heat,  light,  water,  and  grounds,  are  planned  with  birth,  but  the  questjon  is  set  at  rest  by  his  will, 
the  utmost  improvement  which  modern  skill  has  dated  Feb.  22, 1498,  in  which  he  says :  Siendo  yo 
been  able  to  invent.  The  penitentiary  is  another  nacido  en  Genova  (I  being  bom  in  Genoa). 
striking  building.  It  is  of  hewn  limestone,  and,  Recent  researches  have  likewise  settled  the 
with  its  yards  and  shops,  covers  6  acres  of  date  of  his  nativity.  Christopher  was  the  eld- 
ground,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto.  Its  entire  est  son  of  Domenico  Colombo,  a  cloth  weaver 
front  is  456  feet,  the  centre  being  56  feet,  con-  of  Genoa,  and  Susanna  Fontanarossa.  They 
taining  the  warden's  house  and  offices,  with  two  had  2  other  sons,  Bartolommeo  and  Giacomo,  the 
wings,  each  200  feet  front  and  3  stories  high,  latter  called  in  Spain  Diego ;  also  a  daughter, 
These  wings  each  contain  350  cells  for  prisoners,  married  to  Giacomo  Bavarello,  a  pork  butcher. 
arranged  in  5  tiers,  and  isolated  from  the  main  Columbus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  that  his 
wall  of  the  building  by  open  galleries.  The  ancestors,  like  himself,  followed  the  sea.  This 
Ohio  lunatic  asylum  is  another  noble  structure,  may  account  for  the  good  education  given  by 
placed  about  a  mile  east  of  the  capitol,  amid  the  wool  stapler  to  his  sons  in  a  time  when 
an  ornamented  ground  of  30  acres.  The  many  of  the  nobles  could  not  write.  The  Ge- 
whole  front  of  the  building  is  376  feet,  the  noese  at  this  period  were  striving  with  the 
centre  being  296  feet,  and  46  in  depth,  with  Venetians  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  Mari- 
2  wings,  each  40  feet  front  by  218  in  depth,  time  service  was  the  readiest  avenue  to  wealth 
The  whole  makes  a  hollow  square  of  nearly  2  and  power,  and  thus  Domenico  encouraged  his 
acres.  The  asylum  contains  440  rooms,  and  is  son's  predilection  for  the  sea,  and  even  man- 
usually  nearly  full  of  patients,  of  whom  the  aged  to  send  him  at  the  age  of  10  to  the  uni- 
larger  number  recover.  The  Ohio  deaf  and  versity  of  Pavia,  where  he  studied  "books  of 
dumb  asylum  is  a  plainer,  but  handsome  build-  cosmography,  history,  philosophy,  and  other 
ing,  with  ornamental  grounds,  and  generally  filled  sciences  "  having  a  bearing  on  navigation.  In 
with  patients.  The  blind  asylum,  on  the  na-  his  14th  year  he  returned  to  his  father's  work- 
tional  road,  is  another  of  those  great  public  insti-  shop,  where,  in  company  with  his  brother 
tutions  which  adorn  and  dignify  the  state.  The  Bartolommeo,  he  devoted  the  intervals  of  la- 
Sterling  medical  college  is  a  fine  edifice,  built  in  bor  to  the  studies  likely  to  aid  him  in  his 
the  modem  irregular  style,  but  presenting  a  future  career  as  a  mariner.  In  1449-50,  he 
very  fiue  appearance.  Beside  these,  there  are  shipped  in  the  Genoese  marine,  in  one  of  the 
many  buildings  in  Columbus  worthy  of  note,  vessels  under  command  of  his  grand-uncle,  Co- 
ainoug  which  are  the  depot  of  the  railroads,  the  lombo,  who  held  from  the  republic  a  roving 
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• 
oommission  against  the  Yenetians  and  Neapol-  seen  a  piece  of  cnrionslj  carred  wood  wa.«lit  i 
itans,  Uie  oommercial  riyals  of  Genoa,  and  ashore  in  a  westerly  gale.    An  old  pilot  UAI 
against  the  pirates  who  infested  the  track  of  himasimilar  story  of  having  picked  up  a  csrrei! 
her  commerce.     Twenty  years  were  passed  paddle  450  leagues  west  of  PortngaL     CaIle^  uf 
afloat,  hut  no  continuous  record  can  now  he  tropic  growth  had  heen  washed  on  the  lifidr!- 
made  of  his  career.    A  few  incidents  remain.    It  ras,  huge  pine  trees  on  the  Azores,  and  even  2 
is  prohahle  his  service,  during  most  of  the  time,  drowned  men,  of  appearance  unlike  £aropedi>. 
was  in  armed  merchant  ships,  which  did  as  had  heen  found  on  the  island  of  Flores — li 
much  fighting  as  trading  in  the  waters  of  Italy,  from  the  west.    Ahout  this  time  his  views  re- 
the  Levant,  &e  Greek  archipelago  (he  mentions  ceived  unexpected  corrohoration.     Alfonso  V. 
having  been  ashore  at  Scio),  and  on  the  north  of  Portugal  had  invited  the  celebrated  It^m 
and  west  coasts  of  Africa.    His  letters  say  that  cosraographer,  Paolo  del  Pozzo,  better  kno^v:. 
he  was  in  the  service  of  King  Ken6  of  Aejou.  as  Toscanelli,  to  express  his  views  on  a  wes^c1r 
He  probably  served  in  the  ga&eys  which  John,  passage  to  India.     Whether  this  was  done  ii: 
eldest  son  of  Ben6,  fitted  out  at  Genoa  for  the  consequence  of  proposals  made  bj  ColnmbLs 
recovery  of  the  Sicilian  possessions  of  his  father,  does  not  appear.    The  venerable  phJlo3r>j>L«r. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  ordered  to  capture  the  then  in  his  77th  year,  replied  in  a  letter,  dsi  :i 
Neapolitan  ^eyFernandina,  stationed  near  Tu-  Florence,  June  26,  1474^  furnishing  a  chart,  b 
nis.   His  saUors,  learning  that  she  was  protected  which  tlie  east  coast  of  Asia  was  placed  o;*:-- 
by  a  superior  force,  refused  to  proceed.   Golum-  site  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  with  an  ocvj: 
bus  quietly  changed  the  poles  of  the  compass,  of  indefinite  extent  lying  between.     ColniL'  ^o 
and  crowding  Hi  sail,  was  soon  beyond  the  immediately  opened  a  correspondence  with  To^ 
cape  of  Garthagena,  while  his  crew  thought  they  canelli,  who  replied:  ''I  praise  yoor  desire  ti 
were  running  for  Marseilles.    He  was  in  the  navigate  toward  the  west ;  the  expedition  jo . 
Genoese  service  for  several  years  prior  to  1470,  wish  to  undertake  is  not  easy,  but  the  rozi 
when  an  accident  changed  his  manner  of  life.  In  from  the  west  coasts  of  Europe  to  the  spice  le- 
an action  which  took  place  off  Gape  Vincent,  be-  dies  is  certain,  if  the  tracks  i  have  marked  U* 
tween  a  squadron  under  the  nephew  of  Admiral  followed.^'    Unfortunately,  only  a  small  poni  : 
Golombo  and  4  Venetian  galleys  bringing  rich  of  the  correspondence  between  these  emiLt:.: 
freights  from  Flanders,  the  ship  which  Golumbns  men  is  extant.    For  some  vears  longer  CokL> 
was  in  took  fire,  and  he  saved  himself  by  swim-  bus  seems  to  have  cherished  the  idea,  hot  no  rc« 
ming  2  leagues,  with  the  assistance  of  a  spar,  cord  of  his  proceedings  in  respect  to  it  has  coi:< 
to  the  shore,  whence  he  made  the  best  of  his  down  to  ns.    In  1477  he  made  a  voyage,  a^  :•-:.- 
way  to  Lisbon,  where  his  brother  Bartolommeo  rently  of  exploration,  to  the  N.  W.,  100  lea^vs 
was  settled  as  a  designer  of  charts.    Finding  beyond  Iceland,  into  lat.  73^,  where  he  w:.< 
there  several  navigators  whom  Prince  Henry  astonished  to  find  the  sea  not  frozen.     Next  I  ■ 
had  drawn  around  him,  he  determined  to  settle  is  reported  to  have  visited  the  Portognese  s>et- 
for  a  time.    He  was  now  85  years  of  age,  and  tlement  of  San  Jorge  da  Mna,  on  the  coast  of 
his  hair  was  gray.    He  remained  in  Portugal  Guinea.    The  remiuning  years  nnacconnted  f  •: 
14  years,  till  1484,  supporting  himself  by  draw-  were  doubtless  occupied  in  voyages,  and  in  Dic- 
ing charts,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  and  turing  his  project. — ^We  may  here   pao^  t  • 
making  occasional  voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Ga-  glance  at  the  state  of  geographical  knowkil.*^^ 
naries,  Azores,  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  his  day.     The  little  oriental   traffic  thlt 
in  Africa.    The  statement  that  he  commanded  percolated  through  Mohammedan  channels  tr.- 
a  squadron  for  Louis  XL  against  the  Spaniards  riched  the  countries  of  Europe  which  nionop<>- 
aeeras  to  have  arisen  from  confonndlng  him  lized  it.    The  Indies,  with  the  fabled  land  of 
with  another  Golombo  in  the  French  service.  Gathay,  the  mines  of  Grolconda,   the  gold^  :i 
Soon  after  he  had  settled  at  Lisbon,  he  formed  kingdoms  of  Gipango  and  Mango,  irere  theiut? 
tiie  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady,  an  inmate  of  on  which  imagination  ran  riot.    The  age  Tv:i< 
the  convent  where  he  used  to  go  to  mass,  and  one  of  great  intellectual  restlessness.     Maritin  o 
married  her.    She  was  Felipa  Mollis  de  Pal-  discovery  offered  the  most  tempting  chaniit! 
estrello,  daughter  of  Bartolommeo  di  Pales-  of  enterprise,  and  it  was  making  rapid  stridi.". 
trello,  a  distinguished  Italian  navigator  in  the  The  compass  and  astrolabe  had  been  recer.t'j 
service  of  Prince  Henry,  and  colonizer  and  gov-  adapted  to  navigation.    Exploration  was,  ho^  - 
emorof  Porto  Santo,  one  of  the  Madeira  islands,  ever,  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  haphazard  advcr.- 
The  lady  was  not  rich,  but  of  honorable  posi-  ture  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  scientific  prol-- 
tion.    Her  father  dying  a  short  time  after  the  abilities.    Much  absurd  fiction  ndngled  wuh 
marriage,  Golumbus  went  to  reside  with  his  ascertained  &ct    Thus  a  legend  said  that  Ml- 
mother-in-law,  from  whom  he  received  the  de-  dum  the  giant,  baptized  by  St.  Brandon,  in- 
ceased  navigator^s  papers  and  journals,  a  valua-  formed  that  saint  of  an  island  of  gold  with  walls 
ble  legacy  to  one  whose  mind  was  already  brood-  of  crystal,  in  the  western  sea,  and  offered  to 
ing  over  the  idea  of  maritime  discovery.    About  swim  to  it  with  a  ship  in  tow ;  but  a  stonn 
1472  Golumbns  and  his  wife  resided  for  a  time  on  coming  on,  the  ^ant  went  ashore  and  di^ 
a  small  estate  which  the  lady  owned  at  Porto  thus  leaving  the  locality  coigectaraL    A  later 
Santo.    Here  their  son  Diego  was  bom.    Here  romance  of  the  10th  century  reported  that  7 
,his  brother-in-law  informed  him  that  he  had  bishops,  flying  from  theMoor^  reached  an  isl* 
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he  sapposed  to  betoken  land.    Boring  his  res-  years  amonnted  almost  to  delnsion.    He  sovp^.: 
idenoe  with  his  friend  the  prior,  Oolambns  visit-  in  prophecy  for  assurance  that  the  time  bs-. 
ed  Grenoa,  where,  in  1485,  his  applications  were  come  when  Christianity  should  be  extended  u 
a  second  time  rejected.     The  dates  are  here  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  came  to  regard  hut- 
uncertain,  but  he  also  applied  for  assistance  to  self  as  the  destined  instrument  of  HeaTen  ijr 
the  Venetians,  which  was  declined,  on  the  that  end.    While  in  this  frame,  and  assistixi^  a: 
ground  of  deficiency  in  the  exchequer.  Having  the  siege  of  Baza,  in  Dec.  1489,  2  pilgrims  b»T- 
transferred  his  aged  father  from  Genoa  to  Sa-  ing  brought  to  the  camp  the  threat  of  thesolt^:: 
vona,  he  returned  to  Pidos,  where  he  left  his  son  of  Egypt  to  raze  the  tomb  of  Christ,  Columbui 
in  charge  of  the  prior,  and  thence  set  out  to  the  re^stered  a  vow  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  hh 
Spanish  court,  armea  with  a  letter  from  the  discoveries  to  rescue  the  holy  eepnlcfare.    k 
prior  to  Fernando  de  Talavera,  the  queen^s  con-  this  year,  too,  he  received  a  gleam  of  encoura^- 
fessor,  a  man  of  high  character  and  great  cloister  ment  in  a  letter  from  John  IE.  of  Portugial,  id- 
learning,  but  opinionated,  and  jealous  of  any  viting  him  to  return.    Henry  YII.  of  Engk-  \ 
thing  savoring  of  heterodoxy.    He  was  after-  in  the  same  year,  sent  a  minister  to  tbe  Sp&cl'L 
ward  successor  of  Torquemada  as  head  of  the  court,  who  may  have  had  commnnicatioQ  irr.L 
inquisition.    The  confessor  treated  him  coldly,  Columbus,  although  nothing  indicates  that  i: 
prevented  his  access  to  the  king,  and  in  all  the  was  of  an  encouraging  character.     Two  l^ 
conferences  which  subsequently  took  place  on  bound  him  at  this  period  to  Spain :  the  one  v^ 
it,  opposed  the  project  as  visionary,  if  not  heret-  that  the  commissioners  had  not  yet  reported  -.: 
ioal.    At  length,  through   the  friendship  of  his  proposi^ls ;  the  other  was  a  connectioD  L 
Alonso  de  Quintanilla,  comptroller  of  the  Cas-  had  formed  with  Dona  Beatrix  Snriquez  h 
tilian  treasury,  Antonio  Geraldini,  the  pope^s  whom  he  had  a  son ;  which  illicit  oonnectioc  V 
nuncio,  and  his  brother  Alessandro  Geraldini,  bitterly  repented  on  his  deathbed,  although  i- 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  loved  the  boy,  Ferdinand,  his  future  biogrtflv:. 
he  was  made  known  to  Cardinal  Mendoza,  The  report  of  the  committee  in   1491  v^  s 
who  introduced  him  to  the  king.    Ferdinand  death-blow  to  his  hopes.  After  vcdnlj  atterrjt- 
heard  him  without  disfavor,  and  referred  the  ing  to  interest  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  ^lL 
matter  to  a  council  of  learned  men,  mostly  ec-  Medina  Cell,  the  latter  of  whom  dec]]ne<I  L.r 
clesiastics,  under  the  presidency  of  the  con-  enterprise,  but  became  his  friend,  he  set  oct :-' 
fessor.    The  committee  met  in  the  Dominican  lay  his  project  before  Charles  YIIL  of  Fra:  -r. 
convent  of  San  Estevan  at  Salamanca.    The  from  whom  he  had  received  a  letter.     He  t4>  i 
time  ought  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  ap-  the  monastery  of  La  Rabida  in  his  way,  to  re- 
plication, for  Spain,  having  by  a  treaty  in  1479  move  his  son  Diego,  and  once  more  stood  beriri 
renounced  to  Portugal  the  exclusive  right  of  Juan  Perez  as  poor  and  as  far  remoTc^  from  ti- 
discovery  and  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa  accomplishment  of  his  object  as  he  was  7  je^-^ 
in  exchange  for  the  Canary  islands,  was  virtu-  before.    The  good  prior  was  greatly  movel 
ally  cut  off  from  all  further  colonization  except  His  ecclesiastical  superiors  had  declared  a^vL-; 
in  some  hitherto  unexplored  direction.    But  the  sdieme.    Once  more  summoniDg  to  hi^^:. 
unfortunately  the  conference,  instead  of  investi-  his  friend  the  physician,  as  also  Alonso  'Pinzr-. 
gating  the  project  on  scientific  grounds,  con-  an  experiencea  navigator  of  Palos^  they  ar. : 
troverted  }t  by  scriptural  texts ;  and  it  was  not  went  over  the  proofs,  and  came  to  the  same  o  l- 
till  1491,  after  many  renewed  applications,  that  elusion.  Pinzon  was  enthusiastic,  and  offered  c  ; 
the  commission  reported  "the  project  in  ques-  only  to  advance  money  but  to  command  a  s^b-j 
tion  vain  and  impossible,  and  not  becoming  Perez  had  been  the  queen's  confessor,  and  pr^ 
great  princes  to  engage  in  on  such  slender  suming  on  this  sacred  relation,  he  wrote  a  l^ir  \- 
ffrounds  as  had  been  adduced.^'     Columbus^  to  Isabella,  which  he  sent  by  the  bands  of  >t- 
however,  appears,  during  the  7  years  he  at-  bastian  Rodriguez,  an  influential  navigator  i  f 
tended  the  court,  to  have  experienced  person-  Palos,  beseeching  her  to  grant  him  an  interri^  v. 
ally  the  favor  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  Receiving  a  favorable  reply,  the  prior  mouDtoi 
have  had  frequent  communication  with  them,  his  mule  at  midnight  and  rode  to  the  camp  a\ 
although  the  king  at  least  could  not  be  brought  Santa  F6,  where  the  king  and  queen  were,  ^ 
to  believe  in  his  wonderful  projects.  The  Span-  procured  for  Columbus  an  opportnnitv  to  ei- 
ish  sovereigns  were  during  this  period  engaged  plain  his  views  personally.    Tne  prior's  ef^  n* 
in  tbe  war  against  the  Moors  of  Granada,  and  Co-  were  seconded  by  the  duke  of  Medina  Cell  &->  1 
lumbus  seems  to  have  borne  arms  as  a  volunteer,  by  the  queen^s  favorite,  the  lady  Beatriz  dc 
A  passage  in  Diego  Ortiz's '^Annals  of  Seville*'  Bobadilla.     Isabella,  on  appointing  an  icur- 
incidentally  mentions  his  bravery.    Records  are  view,  considerately  sent  Columbus  20,000  m^- 
also  extant  of  his  having  been  provided  with  avedis  (about  $80),  to  put  himself  in  conditii  i 
fr«e  quarters  at  the  king's  charge,  with  pay  to  appear  at  court.    Columbus  related  his  storr 
equal  to  his  personal  expenses.    During  this  before  the  king  and  queen,  with  modesty,  b-'. 

geriod  of  hope  deferred,  Columbus  sustidned  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  had  no  i>x^^ 

imself  with  undiminished  confidence.    Endued  for  doubt.    His  proposals  would  have  been  &c- 

with  a  poetic  temperament,  the  auguries  he  ceded  to  had  he  not  demanded  powere  whki 

sought  for  in  the  mystic  language  of  tbe  Scrip-  her  confessor,  Fernando  de  Talavera,  archbi^b*  r 

tures  gave  a  bias  to  his  mind,  which  in  his  later  of  Granada,  characterized  as  ^^  arrogant  and  prt- 
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which  was  the  heat  sailer,  assured  the  admiral  down  from  heaven.    Fresents  were  extStmns^i 

that^  from  indicatioDs,  thej  would  see  the  land  of  toys  and  trinkets  for  cotton  yam  and  cassavi 

next  day.    The  19th  was  calm ;  they  sounded,  bread.    8ome  of  the  natives,  who  wore  orxi> 

and  found  no  bottom  at  200  fathoms.    On  the  mente  of  gold,  on  being  interrogated  whence  the 

20th,  a  change  of  wind  to  the  S.  W.  cheered  the  metal  came,  indicated  by  gestores  a  ooantrr  :*: 

crews  wiUi  Sie  belief  that  they  were  not  nrgod,  the  south,  whereon  Columbus  carried  off  7  '*i 

forward  by  an  ever-blowing  east  wiud  against  them  and  set  out  in  search  of  tiiia  aoiifefoos  re> 

which  it  would  be  impossible  to  returu.    On  the  ffion,  which  he  could  not  but  think  was  CSpan^  >. 

23d  was  a  storm,  during  which  the  crews  insisted  In  the  search,  which  proved  frnitlesB  as  ikr\i5 

that  the  admiral  should  tempt  Providence  no  fur-  gold  was  concerned,  he  disoovered  the  isbndi 

ther.    On  the  25th,  the  wind  became  favorable,  of  Conception,  Fentinand  and  Isabella,  Exunia. 

Columbus  was  studying  a  chart  in  his  cabin,  Isla  Larga,  and  Cuba,  the  latter  of  which  It 

when  Martin  Pinzon  cried  "  Land  1"  pointing  to  at  first  thought  was  the  Cipango  he  aoosht  b*jt 

the  S.  W.,  where  a  dark  mass  was  visible,  at  the  afterward  concluded  it  was  the  mainknd  c-f 

apparent  distance  of  25  leagues.     Gloria  in  eX"  India.     He  also  discovered  Hayti,  whkh  L« 

ceUia  Deo  was  sung  in  all  the  ships,  and  the  thought  was  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  but  wL;  -l 

course  was  altered,  only  to  find  on  the  morrow  he  called  Hispaniola,  or  little  8pain.    On  t: « 

that  they  had  mistaken  a  cloud  for  the  shore^  bay,  since  called  bay  of  Caracola,  of  this  i&l^  J 

For  several  days  they  sailed  due  west  with  a  he  built  a  fort  with  the  timbers  of  the  baita 

fiEivoring  breeze.    On  Oct.  1,  Columbus  estimat-  2d[aria,  and  leaving  in  it  89  men,  sailed,  Jan  4. 

ed  that  he  was  707  leagues  from  the  Azores,  and  1498,  for  8pain,  taking  with  him  several  natirc^ 

that  in  40  more  he  woiQd  make  some  part  of  Asia,  in  the  Kifia,  Martin  Pinson  having  already  ^^  i« 

On  the  7th  the  Nifia  gave  the  signid  for  land —  gold-hunting  on  his  own  account  in  the  Picii 

again  an  illusion.     The  crews  had  long  been  During  the  voyage  a  storm  threatened  the  X:U 

in  a  state  of  mutiny,  often  despairing,  at  other  with  destruction.    Columbus,  fearftd  lest  li^ 

times  turbulent,  and  even  plotting  to  throw  the  knowledge  of  his  discovery  should  perish,  pre- 

admiral  overboard.    Columbus  never  swerved,  pared  a  written  statement  of  it,  and  heading  ii 

Impressed  by  the  one  great  idea  of  Asia  to  the  up  in  a  cask  committed  it  to  the  deep.    His 

westward,  he  refused  to  turn  from  the  course,  sailors,  and   probably  he  himself  also,  vowetl 

not  even  in  search  of  islands  which  the  pilots  that  if  they  were  spared  they  would  attc  1 1 

imagined  to  be  near.  The  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  they  mass  in  their  shirts  at  the  first  Christian  chcr  h 

sailed  to  the  W.  8.  W.,  following  the  flight  of  they  came  to,  a  ceremony  which  they  proc€eclLl 

birds.    On  the  lltb,  the  Pinta  picked  up  a  piece  to  perform  on  reaching  the  Azores.     On  Man  a 

of  wood  rudely  carved,  and  the  Nina  a  branch  15, 1498,  the  ship  reached  the  port  of  Palos,  L^v. 

of  thorn,  with  red  berries.    As  night  set  in,  the  ing  a  few  days  before  been  driven  by  storm  iLt^^ 

course  was  again  changed  due  west.  After  even-  the  Tagus,  where  he  was  favorably  entertaiLel 

ing  prayer  the  admird  ordered  a  double  watch  by  King  John.  ^  The  Spanish  sovereigns,  then  r. 

to  be  set,  and  promised  a  silken  doublet,  in  addi-  Barcelona,  received  him  with  great  relaxation  i  f 

tion  to  the  10,000  maravedis  guaranteed  by  the  court  etiquette,  made  him  relate  his  adTentcrciw 

crown,  to  him  who  should  first  see  the  land.  At  seated  in  their  presence,  confirmed  all  the  &^' 

10   o'clock  P.  If.  Columbus  was   seated  on  nities  previously  bestowed,  and  placed  him  in 

his  deck,  gazing  wistfully  seaward,  when  he  command  of  a  fleet  of  17  ships  and  1,500  mt::. 

saw  a  light.    He  called  to  Pedro  Gutierrez,  to  prosecute  the  discovery.    With  this  flet^t  ho 

who  also  saw  it,  but  Kodriguez  Sanchez  did  not.  sailed  from  Cadiz,  Sept  25, 1498.     Prom  xL'.y 

No  one  slept  that  night.    At  2  o^clock  A.  M.  day  his  good  fortune  forsook  him.    Many  of 

of  Friday,  October  12, 1492,  after  having  been  those  who  sailed  with  him  were  ad  venturers  in 

71  days  at  sea,  the  Plata  fired  a  gun,  the  signal  search  of  gold  by  whatever  means.     Mutinies 

for  land.    Rodrigo  Triana,  a  sailor  of  the  Pinta,  and  quarrels  broke  out,  and  many  of  those  wLo 

was  the  first  who  saw  the  new  world.    All  the  expected  to  find  fortunes  for  the  gathering,  I  /. 

ships  lay  to.    Morning  showed  them  a  wooded  met  nothing  but  disappointment,    threw  d 

island  about  2  leagues  distant,  and  crowds  of  blame  on  the  admiral.    Having  discovered  tl< 

natives  were  seen  running  along  the  beach.    At  Windward  islands,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Ki«^v 

sunrise,  the  boats  being  lowered,  Columbus  with  and  founded  a  colony  in  Hispaniola,  of  irLici 

the  royal  standard  of  Castile,  and  the  brothers  he  left  his  brother  Bartolommeo  adelantado,  or 

Pinzon  bearing  each  a  fiag  with  a  green  cross,  lieutenant-governor,  he  returned  home  ag«ir<t 

were  rowed  with  music  and  martial  pomp  to  thetradewinds,  and  reached  Cadiz,  June  11, 14L'd. 

the  shore.    Columbus  first  stepped  on  the  beach.  He  was  successful  in  clearing  himself  of  \h^ 

All  knelt  down,  kissing  tiie  ground  with  tears  clamor  against  him.    On  some  courtiers  depre 

and  thanks  to  God.    Then  rising  and  drawing  ciating  the  value  of  his  discovery,  he  invited 

his  sword,  Columbus,  as  grand  admiral  and  vfee-  them  to  make  an  e^^  stand  on  end.    When  tit: t 

roy,  shook  out  the  royal  banner,  took  possession  had  exhausted  their  efforts  to  accomplish  the 

in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  named  feat,  Columbus  struck  the  egg  on  the  t:ibit\ 

the  island  San  Salvador  (one  of  the  Bahama  breaking  the  shell,  and  thus  left   it  iqtrigbL 

group,  called  Guanahani  by  the  natives).  .  The  "Any  one  can  do  thatP'  cried  the  comtierf^ 

astonished  natives  gazed  in  silence  at  their  vis-  "  When  I  have  shown  you  the  way,"  replied 

iters,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  the  gods  come  Columbus,  leaving  them  to  make  the  appliur 
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his  brother  had  already  discovered  the  new  snpporliDff  the  roofii  of  their  smaDer  temples, 

world,  and  had  sailed  on  a  second  Toyage.  and  intended  as  an  indignity  to  the  inhabitaBli 

Hastening  to  the  Spanish  court,  he  was  received  of  Oarjss,  in  Arcadia,  who  alone,  of  all  the  Tdo- 

as  became  tiie  brother  of  the  admiral.    Queen  ponnesiana,  refused  to  join  the  oonfedersrr 

Isabella   sent  him   in    command  of  8   store  against  the  Persians.  When  the  figure  of  Osir^ 

ships  to  the  new  colony  of  Hispaniola,  where  decorated  the  Egyptian  shafU,  it  was  simplj  » 

Ohristopher  received  him  with  joy,  and  appoint-  an  ornament,  as  it  would  have  been  deone^  a 

ed  him  adelantado  or  lieutenant-governor  of  degradation  to  support  any  portion  of  tiw  stmc- 

the   Indies.     In  this   position   Bartolommeo  ture  by  the  aid  of  lus  sacred  person ;  with  other 

showed  great  bravery  and  decision.    He  shared  figures,  especially  those  of  captivefl^  no  sQch 

his  brother's  imprisonment,  and  with  him  was  scruples  existed.    The  capitals  were  oommanlj 

liberated  on  reaching  Spain,  where  the  Spanish  imitations  of  the  cup  of  a  flower,  the  oater  rim 

monarchs  confirmed  his  title,  and  gave  him  the  of  which  is  either  circular,  or  broken  into  a  «&- 

lordship  of  the  small  island  of  Mona  near  St.  ries  of  curving  petals ;  the  exterior  sar&cc>  ss 

Domingo,  with  200  Indians  as  his  personal  body  ornamented  by  representations  of  the  bulrc'^h 

guard.    The  fierce  energy  of  his  character,  how-  with  its  stem  and  leaves,  of  the  palm  brant  L 

ever,  made  them  jealous  of  giving  him  too  with  its  leaves  and  frui^  of  the  calyx  €i  the 

much  latitude  in  public  afiairs.    He  died  with-  lotus  fiower  grouped  with  its   aocc»npaDTlrz 

out  issue.  leaves,  of  the  rounded,  tuft-like  head  cH  \li 

COLUHELLA,  LuoniB  Junius  Modbratttb,  palm  before  it  is  expanded  in  spring,  of  the  lo- 

a  Roman  writer  on  rural   affairs,  fiourished  tus  again  with  its  fiowers  alternately  in  bud  an: 

about  A.  D.  42.    He  was  a  native  of  Gades  blossom,  or  finally  of  the  vine  wi^  its  ihoMi 

(Cadiz),  but  resided  chiefly  at  Rome.    His  trea-  and  leaves  intermingled  with  those  of  the  p&hn 

tise  Be  Re  Ruttica  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  tree.    At  Denderah  there  is  a  coriona  qnadrtn- 

works  on  agriculture  which  has  come  down  to  gular  capital,  with  an  Isis^s  head  on  each  siJe. 

US  from  antiquity.    It  is  divided  into  12  books,  of  surmounted  by  another  quadrangular  membier, 

which  the  10th  is  in  verse.   The  earlier  editions  containing  on  each  of  its  faces  a  temple  doorwaj, 

of  this  work  contain  also  his  treatise  De  Arbo-  with  two  winged  globes  above,  and  otbc  4" 

rtbtUj  in  1  book.    According  to  Pliny,  Colu-  propriate  decorations.    A  peculiar  form  of  c>.4- 

mella  wrote  a  work  on  ancient  sacrinces  for  umn,  or  rather  pillar,  was  noticed  by  lir.  H£!> 

obtaining  Ihe  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  lost  ilton  in  the  temple  of*6oumon,  and  the  ponk* 

The  0(2i<i(?jE>rin<;^«,  printed  in  folio  by  Jenspn  at  of  Ashmounein;  instead  of  being  filmed  <»: 

Venice,  in  1472,  and  forming  part  of  a  collec-  large  masses,  placed  one  above  another,  actorl- 

tion  of  JRei  Eustica  Scriptores  varii,  is  very  ing  to  the  usual  practice,  these  were  compost 

rare.    The  most  coniplete  edition  is  contained  of  irregular  pieces  so  skilfully  joined  as  to  pre- 

in  the  Scriptores  Rei  Rustiea  of  Schneider,  4  sent  the  appearance  of  a  nngle  block;  he  de- 

vols.  8vo.,  Leips.  1794.  scribes  their  general  aspect  as  that  of  a  barrel 

COLUMN  (Lat.  eolumna).    A  column  con-  the  bottom  being  like  the  lowest  leaves  of  the 

sists  of  a  shaft  or  body,  a  capital  or  head,  and  lotus,  above  which  were  placed  a  nnmber  oi 

usually  a  base.    The  term  is  applied  in  strictness  concentric  rings,  bindine  the  colnmn  like  the 

only  when  the  shaft  is  composed  of  a  single  hoops  of  a  cask ;  still  higher,  the  column  was  §«.' 

piece ;  when  several  pieces  are  employed,  the  worked  by  vertical  cuttings  as  to  seem  lllwe-  a 

result  is  a  pillar.    Columns  are  of  very  ancient  barrel  of  rods  held  togeUier  by  hoops ;  thej 

application,  having  been  used  in  the  temple  of  were  40  feet  in  height,  with  amaximmn  drcnm- 

Solomon  and  the  palace  of  Ulysses;  they  are  ferenceof  28^feet  at  aheightof  5  feet  from  tie 

also  universally  found  in  the  ancient  structures  ground,  and  were  painted  yellow,  red,  and  bke. 

of  Egypt,  India,  and  Persia,  while  in  those  of  Reeded  columns,  or  those  which   appear  like 

Babylon  their  place  was    supplied  by  piers,  bundles  of  rods,  bound  together  at  intervals,  are 

The  Egyptian  columns  present  a  great  variety  found  in  a  number  of  localities ;   sqnare  col- 

of  form  and  decoration;  the  base,  when  present,  umns  were  excavated  at  Thebes,  and  Pococke 

is  extremly  simple,  consisting  merely  of  a  square  speaks  of  some  of  a  triangular  section.     In  ihi 

slab  or  plinth.    The  shaft,  as  found  in  the  earli-  cave  temples  of  India,   which  are  ezcavatcti 

er  structures,  was  either  square  or  polygonal,  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  columns  are  genenl\j 

the  faces  in  the  latter  case  being  often  grooved ;  massive  and  stunted ;  the  bases  are  often  col  f- 

in  later  periods,  it  was  generally  circular,  with  cal,  and  sometimes  equal  in  height  to  the  shafts; 

the  diameter  varying  at  different  heights,  and  the  latter  are  circular  or  multangular,  or  sor:e- 

frequently  diminishing  both  toward  the  capital  times  both  combined,  and  are  surmonnted  !  j 

and  the  base.    In  the  former  class,  the  only  dec-  low,  compressed  capitals.    At  the  cave  of  Ki  > 

oration  attempted  was  that  of  painting,  while  ra  there  are  columns  in  the  form  of  elephants 

the  latter  were  enriched  by  sculpture ;  in  the  bearing  castles,  and  surmounted  by  a  capital  f^r 

grooved  columns,  a  single  face  was  usually  left  abacus.    The  columns  which  are  used   in  the 

plain  for  the  introduction  of  a  column  of  hiero-  Indian  pagodas  or  temples  are  of  different  char- 

glyphics.    The  square  shafts  are  sometimes  or-  acter,  generally  slender,  and  always  profo^Iy 

namented  with  a  figure,  from  which  probably  decorated  with  sculpture ;  the  capitals  are  fr^ 

was  derived  the  Grecian  caryatides,  a  name  quently  extended  like  brackets,  and  thus  prrv 

g^ven  by  the  Athenians  to  statues  of  females  duce  a  more  effective  support  for  the  entabl*- 
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ntility.    Among  the  rnles  of  YitniYitiB  on  thia  nothing  remains  but  the  pedestal  and  fhe  fir^ 

subject,  we  find  that  in  the  arranffement  of  oonrse  of  the  shaft;  it  was  destrojed  by  the 

columns  in  strnctnres,  those  at   Uie   angles  Tarks^  who  were  feajihl  of  its  flailing,  it  hsv^nj 

should  be  thicker  than  the  intermediate  ones ;  been  several  times  damaged  bj  ^rthqn&kc/. 

that  the  greater  their  height  the  less  should  The  London  monument  is  a  Doric  ooltomi,  2' '2 

be  their  diminution ;  and  ,that  the  two  middle  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  fluted  shaft;  ihe  dkn- 

columns  opposite  the  entry  should  have  a  wider  eter  at  the  base  of  the  shaft  is  15  feet ;  it  is  cf 

interval  than  any  two  of  the  others.    Columns  Portland  stone,  with  a  staircase  in  the  middle. 

receive  a  great  variety  of  names,  depending,  Ist,  of  black  marble,  containing  886  steps ;  it  was  de- 

upon  their  materials;  2d,  their  construction ;  8d,  signed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  erected  ic 

formation ;  4th,  decoration ;  6th,  disposition ;  and  memory  of  the  burning  of  London,  A.  D.  1 666, 

6th,  destination.    Under  the  first  head,  we  have  in  the  place  where  the  oonflagration  commenced ; 

moulded,  fhsible,  transparent,  scagliola,  masonic^  the  column  was  commenced  in  1671  and  finUlrd 

and  wooden  columns ;  2d,  columns  in  bands  or  in  1677.    The  Napoleon  column,  on  the  Fiact 

tambours,  in  trenoheons,  and  banded  columns;  yend6me,PariB,  was  erected  to  commemorate  tie 

8d,  attic,  conical,  conoidal,  cvlindrical,  cylin*  campaign  of  1805 ;  itisof  the  Doric  order,  I S5 

droidal,  and  polygonal;  4th,  barkrformed,  cabled,  feet  in  height,  with  a  shaft  12  feet  in  diametrr : 

caryatic,  fluted,  and  twisted ;  6th,  angular,  can-  it  is  built  of  stone  covered  with  bas8-relie£$  :n 

toned,    couplea,    doubled,    engaged,    flanked,  bronze,  representing  the  French  Tictories;  d. 

grouped^  inserted,  insulated,  median,  and  niched ;  bronze  was  composed  of  1,200  pieces  of  cannoc 

6th,  agricultural,  astronomical,  boundary,  chro-  taken  from  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armi€& 

nolo^cal,  funeral,  gnomonic,  historical,  indica-  COLUMN,  in  military  tactics^   a  body  c€ 

tive,  itinerary,  laotary,  legal,  manubiary,  meni-  troops  arranged  with  narrow  front  and  in'derp 

an,  miliary,  military,  phosphorical,  rostral,  stat-  files.    It  is  termed  dose  colmnn,   colmnn  &! 

nary,  symbolical,  and  zoophorio. — ^Among  the  Quarter  distance,  or  open  column,  according  t: 

most  celebrated  triumphal  columns  of  antiquity  tne  breadth  of  the  intervals, 

is  the  so-called  Pompey's  pillar  near  Alexandria  COLUMNAR  STRUCTURE,  a  fbim  aasmsi  i 

in  Egypt ;  it  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  con-  by  a  variety  of  rocks  of  lava-like  origin,  the  re- 

structed  of  red  granite ;  the  shaft  is  78  feet  in  suit  of  slow  cooling.    The  columna  extend  si 

height,  and  the  entire  colmnn  98  feet  9  inches ;  right  angles  to  the  cooling  surfiace.      Basalt. 

it  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  erected  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  sometimes  granite, 

either  hy  Pompey,  or  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  him,  are  met  with  in  these  forms.    The  colmnns  of 

though  some  attributed  it  to  Vespasian,  and  basalt  of  the  Giant^s  Causeway  in  Ireland  aro 

others  still  to  Alexander  Severus,  but  it  has  commonly  6-8ided,  and  rest  one  npon  anotlt: 

since  been  shown  conclusively,  from  its  Greek  in  a  close  joint.    The  number  of  sides  is  alf -~ 

inscription,  that  it  was  erected  by  Publius,  8,  4,  6,  or  8.    The  palisades  of  the  Hudson  c^- 

the  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  honor  of  Diocletian ;  ao-  ford  an  example  of  this  structure  in  rather  mu^.' 

cording  toDenon,  it  acquired  the  name  of  Pom«  forms,  while  the  Columbia  river  presents  it  m 

pey's  pillar  in  the  15th  century.  Trajan^s  column  vertical  walls,  rising  from  400  to  1,000  fvtr; 

IS  of  llie  Doric  order,  and  182  feet  in  height;  it  high,  one  series  of  columns  resting  npon  a:>- 

was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the/orum  Trajanij  o£er,  separated  sometimes  by  interposed  layer? 

and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Trcyan,  as  a  com-  of  conglomerate,  amygdaloid,  and  breccia.  '  An 

memoration  of  his  victory  over  the  Dacians;  interesting  example  of  this  structure  is  met 

the  shaft  is  constructed  of  84  pieces  of  Greek  with  ui  the  beds  of  fire  clay  and  coal  in  tlit? 

marble,  joined  with  scraps  of  bronze,  and  for  coal  field  of  south-eastern  Virginia,  both  tl.c 

beauty  of  style,  elegance  of  proportion,  and  sim-  fire  clay  and  coal  heing  converted  into  oolmnnai 

plicity  and  dexterity  of  sculpture,  is  considered  forms  by  the  action  of  a  bed  of  trap  rock.    (>e^ 

a  masterpiece  of  art;  2,500  figures  are  sculptured  Coke,  Katubal.)    The  structure  has  been  arri- 

on  the  entire  work,  the  emperor  being  repre-  ficially  produced  by  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  of  Enr- 

sented  over  60  times ;  the  figures  at  the  bottom  land,  who  melted  f  00  lbs.  of  basalt  in  a  fomace 

of  the  shaft  are  2  feet  in  height,  gradually  increas-  for  melting  iron,  and  left  it  to  cool  slowly.    A^ 

ing  to  a  height  of  4  feet  at  the  top.    It  was  exe-  the  mass  became  solid  it  separated  in  globular 

outed,  as  is  supposed,  by  ApoUodorus,  A.  D.  115.  forms,  which,  as  they  enlarged,  pressed  agains: 

Triyan  died  at  Seleuoia,  and  his  ashes  were  each  other,  till  they  were  thus  pressed  into 

brought  home  and  deposited  in  a  golden  ball  pofygonal  prisms. 

at  the  summit  of  the  column.    A  similar  column  COLUBES,  two  great  circles  of  the  celestLil 

was  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius,  by  Marcus  An-  sphere,  one  passing  through  the  equinoctial  nzd 

relius;  its  height  is  122  feet;  it  is  decorated  in  a  the  other  through  the  solstitial  points  of  tie 

similar  manner  to  Tn^an's,  but  the  execution  is  ecliptic,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  sngl*^ 

inferior.    Two  triumphal  columns  were  erected  at  the  poles. 

at  Constantinople,  similar  to  those  of  Triyan  and  COLUSA,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  California,  boondti 

Antoninus:    one,  to  the  emperor  Constantino,  E.  by  the  Sacramento  river,  and  W.  by  tiie 

was  constructed  of  7  large  cylindrical  blocks  of  coast  range ;  area,  about  3,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

porphyry,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  1856,  about  4,000.    It  is  exdusvely  a  farming 

the  emperor;  this  is  entirely  destroyed,  while  of  and  grazing  district,  and  comprises  some  of  the 

the  oth^,  erected  by  Theodosius  n.  to  Arcadius,  best  land  in  the  state.    The  productions  in 
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predatory  incursions  on  the  Mexicans.    In  this,  If  any  social  difficulty  occara,  it  is  usaallj  ad 
they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  horder  josted  hy  a  council  of  the  chie&  present^  aicri 
settlements,  hut  traversing  the  states  of  Ghihna-  hy  the  seniors  of  the  lodges,  whose  decUi  l  is 
hna,  Goahnila,  and  Nuevo  Leon,  penetrate  the  usually,  although  not  always,  oondasiye  W 
country  hundreds  of  miles  to  Durango,  where  tween  the  parties  at  variance.    These  di£5i  C- 
their  ravages  have  lately  heen  extensive.    Their  ties,  however,  are  few,  and  fiunily  feods  ^\-h:i 
range  is  thus  from  800  to  900  m.  from  north  to  arise.    They  live  together  in  a  degree  of  t^iu 
south,  and  from  east  to  west  ahout  700  m.  harmony  which  struLingly  contrasts  \ritli  iLe 
Their  numhers  were  estimated  hy  President  domestic  incidents  of  some  pseudo-civiliied  cad- 
Burnet  in  1847  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  souls,  munitiea  that  hoast  of   their  enlight^mic:: 
with  from  2,000  to  2,600  warriors,  which  is  They  have  no  idea  of  JurispmdeDoe,  &&<!  l? 
ahout  a  fair  estimate  of  their  numher  at  the  organized  and  authoritative  system  of  nati  si 
present  time  (1858),  although  hy  some  writers  policy.    Hence,  treaties  made  hy  them  are  re- 
it  is  placed  higher.    They  possess  large  herds  garded  only  as  long  as  they  suppose  them  to  U 
of  horses  and  mules;  in  some  instances  a  chief  for  their  good.    Should  a  favorahle  opportu<^  7 
wUl  own  from  200  to  800.    Horned  cattle  they  present  itself  for  plunder,  they  do  not  he>i'rc 
only  ohtain  for  their  immediate  wants,  as  they  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  disavow  tlk  * 
cannot  drive  them  as  fast  as  it  is  necessary  for  treaty.    The  religious  notions  of  the  Gomand  ^ 
them  to  move.    Their  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  lu*e  exceedingly  crude.     They  have  some  hirf 
are  ohtained  wholly  hy  rohhing  the  Mexicans  inite  traditiomd  idea  of  a  great  ^irit,  bo:  i 
and  Americans ;  indeed,  their  wars  are  rather  distinct  mode  or  semhlance  of  worship.  Tu] 
for  spoils  of  this  kind  than  for  other  ohjects.  do  not  helieve  in  an  evil  spirit,  as  most  Ind- 
Prisoners,  except  women  and  children,  they  trihes  do,  which  it  is  necessary  to  ^pe^.  £< 
never  take.    The  men  are  always  scalped  on  ery  thing,  hoth  evil  and  good,  they  attribnt^r  *. 
the  spot,  although  formerly  they  had  to  suh-  the  good  spirit.    They  have  an  indistinct  v.-.^ 
mit  to  a  torture  of  several  davs  by  the  women,  of  a  future  life,  and  that  the  adepts  at  ^^': 
after  which  they  became  their  slaves.    The  horses  or  taking  scalps,  and  others  simiiA' 
young  women  they  make  wives  of,  and  children  good,  will,  at  death,  be  translated  to  elv  r 
are  trained  with  as  much  care  as  their  own.  hunting  grounds,  where  bufi&lo  and  other  g^ 
Mexican  children  readily  adopt  the  customs  of  abound.    Fire  is  one  of  their  sacred  sym^-  - 
the  savages,  and  when  grown  up,  often  exer-  and  is  used  in  their  religions  observances,  ^u 
cise  much  influence  among  them.    The  Ooman-  a  warrior  dies,  his  favorite  horses  and  in- 
ches do  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  fixed  resi-  ments  of  the  chase  are  buried  with  him.  Tl 
deuces ;  no  tumuli,  mounds,  or  remains  of  an-  mourn  for  the  dead  systematically  and  peri  *i 
cient  edifices  are  to  be  found  in  their  country,  cally  with  great  noise ;  at  which  times  iLc  > 
The  general  adoption  of  the  horse  has  tended  male  relatives  of  the  deceased  scarify  their  ar.; 
greatly  to  improve  them  physically,  to  give  and  *legs  with  sharp  flints.    The  duratico  ■ 
them  a  much  wider  range,  and  to  render  them  these  lamentations  depends  on  the  estimation  a '• 
more   formidable  as  enemies.     Children  are  quality  of  the  deceased,  varying  from  3  to  5 <: 
early  taught  the  use  of  the  lance  and  the  bow  7  days;  after  which  he  seems  to  be  totdllv  f>: 
and  arrow,  and  hence  become  very  expert,  gotten.    Their  ties  of  consanguinity  are  vr 
Firearms,  having  been  introduced  by  the  Texan  strong,  and  eitend  not  only  to  blood  rel&ti  :- 
traders  contrary  to  law,  are  now  used  by  the  but  to  relations  by  marriage.    Offence?  ^ '- 
chiefs  and  all  others  who  can  obtain  them,  mitted  agdnst  any  member  of  a  famil.^  tc 
T^ese  they  often  employ  to  much  advantage,  but  avenged  by  all  or  any  one  connected  with  : 
their  chief  reliance  is  upon  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  marriage  obligation  they  do  not  corLs.i' 
They  always  fight  upon  horseback,  and  in  at-  perpetual ;  it  exists  only  during  the  ple^^  r' 
tacking  a  train  of  wagons,  endeavor  by  their  of  the  parties.    A  man  may  leave  his  wife »:. 
screams  and  war  whoops  to  alarm  and  stampede  take  another  whenever  he  pleases.    P^*^'^'- 
the  animals.    If  they  succeed  in  this,  the  de-  have  full  control  over  their  daughters  in  cl: 
struction  of  the  train  is  almost  certain.    Parties  riage,  and  require  from  the  suitor  certaio  ;>'  l 
of  emigrants,  and  even  trains  of  government  ulated  presents.     Polygamy  is  practised  to  i 
wagons,  sometimes  have  severe  contests  with  great  extent,  some  chiefs  having  as  macv  i- 
them.    When  they  attack  villages,  they  murder  10  wives.    Inconstancy  on  the  part  of  the  ^  '^ 
all  whom  they  meet,  and  then  quietly  drive  off  is  punished  the  same  as  among  the  Apacbi>;; 
the  stock.    The  chiefs  of  this  nation  do  not  in-  cutting  off  the  nose,  while  Uie  seducer  i«  ^  >~ 
herit  their  authority,  but  obtain  it  by  their  prived  of  his  available  property,  which  i^  f- 
Buperior  knowledge,  success  in  war,  or  by  acts  to  the  injured  party.    The  husband  estrL.'i- 
of  personal  bravery.    Even  then,  it  is  more  ad-  authority  over  his  wife,  who  does  all  the  la  <  • 
visory  than  compulsive.    Tliey  also  have  manv  while  he  does  the  fighting  and  robbing.  }' 
minor  chiefs  or  captains,  who  lead  their  small  marriage  ceremony  is  performed,  andgirb^r. ' 
bands,  and  who  are  chosen  for  their  couraee.  enter  the  marriage  state  before  the  age  of  :^ 
"Any  one,"  says  Mr.  Burnet,  one  of  the  pio-  berty.     The  Oomanches  never  cultivate  t 
neers  of  Texas,  *'  who  finds  and  avails  himself  soil,  depending  for  food  upon  the  dmse.  - ' 
of  the  opportunity  for  robbing  horses  or  takinff  chiefly  upon  mules  and  horses.    Darin?  ^^' 
scalps,  may  aspire  to  the  honors  of  chieft^oy.  sunmier  months  they  reach  the  buffalo  re-^^  ^ 
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and  then  depend  npon  the  flesh  of  these  animals  hj  women  as  an  ornament  to  the  head,  or  to  re- 
fur  food ;  but  as  the  bnifalo  at  the  same  time  tain  the  hair  in  place.  Its  invention  l^elongs  to 
moves  northward,  the  Indians  suffer  greatly  for  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  combs  of  the  an- 
food  when  they  arrive  too  late  at  the  hunting  cient  Egyptians,  as  shown  by  recently  discov- 
^Tound.  In  the  winter  they  generally  congre-  ered  monuments,  were  usually  of  wood,  having 
gate  in  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  in  Mexico,  where  on  one  side  large,  and  on  the  other  fine  teeth, 
the  climate  is  mild,  where  they  can  herd  their  the  central  portion  being  sometimes  inlaid,  or 
stock  without  fear  of  any  enemy,  and  where  ornamented  with  carved  work.  When  having 
tiiey  can  send  their  pillaging  expeditions  into  but  a  single  row  of  teeth,  the  opposite  side  was 
the  very  heart  of  the  adjoining  Mexican  states,  often  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the  ibex  or 
Their  customary  dress  is  the  breech  cloth  and  some  other  animal.  They  were  about  4  inches 
moccasins  or  leggins,  with  a  dressed  buffalo  long  and  6  deep,  the  teeth  on  either  side  being 
skin  loosely  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  A  over  2  inches  in  length.  The  Greeks,  who 
broad  sash  highly  ornamented  with  beads  is  dressed  their  hair  with  great  care,  used  combs 
a  favorite  article  of  dress  with  them.  They  made  of  boxwood  obtained  from  the  shores  of 
III  so  wear  a  great  variety  of  ornaments  on  the  thoEuxine.  Golden  combs  were  ascribed  by  the 
lioad,  neck,  breast,  and  arms.  Many  of  these  poets  to  the  goddesses.  Three  combs,  similar 
made  of  silver  are  obtained  from  the  Mexicans,  to  modem  small-tooth  combs,  are  represented 
Native  dyes,  produced  from  earths  and  plants,  on  the  Amyclssan  marbles.  Roman  combs,  like 
and  vermilion,  indigo,  and  yellow  ochre,  pro-  the  Greek,  were  made  of  boxwood,  especially 
cured  from  traders,  are  mach  used  by  them  to  that  obtiuned  from  the  mountains  of  Oy torus,  in 
paint  their  faces  and  bodies.  Their  head-dress  Asia  Minor,  and  remains  of  them  have  been 
is  highly  ornamented  with  beads  and  red  cloth,  found  at  Pompeii.  Wood  long  continued  the 
Sometimes  they  add  a  profusion  of  feathers,  and  common  material  for  combs,  but  during  the  later 
not  unfrequently  horse  hair  and  cow  tails,  middle  ages  horn,  ivory,  and  gold  were  some- 
1  iieir  arm  bands  are  made  of  large  brass  wire ;  times  employed,  and  pearls  and  precious  and  ar- 
their  nose  pieces  of  shell,  bone,  or  silver,  at-  tificial  stones  were  added  for  ornaments ;  and 
tached  to  the  division  cartilage ;  and  their  ear  the  comb  was  thus  made  an  elegant  part  of  the 
pendants  of  silver  or  gold  rings,  strings  of  beads,  coiffure.  Some  modern  sculptors,  as  Canova^ 
or  any  other  ornament  which  can  be  converted  have  introduced  it  with  fine  effect  as  a  part 
to  that  use.  The  manes  and  tails  of  their  horses  of  feminine  costume  in  statuary. — ^The  pieces 
are  also  ornamented  with  strips  of  red  cloth,  of  shell,  as  found  in  commerce,  are  never 
Wiien  going  to  war  or  into  a  fight,  they  divest  of  suitable  forms  for  the  comb.  They  are 
themselves  of  every  thing  except  their  breech  therefore  softened  with  boiling  water  and  put 
cloth  and  leggins.  Beside  the  spear,  bow  and  between  iron  or  brass  moulds  until  they  cool. 
arrows,  a  well-equipped  warrior  carries  a  shield  In  this  way  the  desired  shape  may  be  given. 
made  of  raw  buffalo  hide,  contracted  and  hard-  The  place  for  the  teeth  is  next  marked.  The 
ened  so  as  to  resist  an  arrow,  and,  unless  fired  interstices  of  the  teeth  were  formerly  cut  with 
near,  even  a  musket  ball.  When  a  chief  is  a  thin  steel  saw,  but  a  machine  has  been  more 
killed  in  battle,  it  is  a  cause  of  much  greater  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Lyne,  in  which,  by 
lamentation  than  when  he  dies  a  natural  death,  means  of  pressure,  2  combs  are  cut  at  the  same 
The  Coraanohes  call  themselves  Naiiniy  which  time  from  the  same  strip  of  shell  or  ivory. 
means  first  alive  or  live  people.  Among  the  The  sides  of  the  strip  are  to  be  the  backs  of  the 
adjacent  tribes  they  bear  other  names;  but  two  combs,  the  teeth  lying  in  the  middle  por- 
tho  Mexicans  and  the  Apaches  only  know  them  tion.  The  strip  is  fastened  to  a  carriage,  which 
as  Comanches.  is  moved  forward  until  it  comes  under  the  ac- 

COM  AYAGUA  (formerly  Valladolid),  the  tion  of  a  ratchet  wheel  toothed  upon  a  part  of 
capital  of  the  republic  of  Honduras,  and  of  the  its  circumference.  The  teeth  of  this  wheel  bring 
department  of  its  own  name  (pop.  pf  the  lat-  down  a  lever  furnished  with  a  chisel,  which  cuts 
ter,  75,000),  situated  on  the  southern  border  out  the  2  combs  from  the  flat  piece,  the  teeth 
of  the  plain  of  Comayagua,  in  lat.  14**  23'  of  one  lying  between  those  of  the  other.  This 
X.,  long.  87**  89'  W.,  on  the  left  bank  of  process  is  called  parting,  and  is  performed  very 
the  Ullua  river,  192  m.  E.  of  Guatemala;  pop.  rapidly  and  with  great  precision.  So  delicate 
al)out  8,000.  Founded  by  Alonzo  Gaceres  in  are  some  of  the  saw  machines,  that  from  80  to 
lo 40,  the  city  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  pros-  100  teeth  may  be  cut  in  an  inch  of  ivory.  With- 
]>erity,  contained  many  fine  edifices,  and  a  popu-  in  a  few  years,  excellent  combs  have  been  raan- 
lation  of  about  18,000,  until  1827,  when  it  was  ufactured  in  this  country  from  vulcanized  India- 
burnt  by  the  monarchical  faction  of  Guatemala,  rubber. 

and  has  never  since  wholly  recovered.    It  is  the        COMBACOinJM,  an  ancient  city  of  Hindos- 

seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  large  and  beautiful  ca-  tan,  situated  in  theOamatic,  20  m.  E.  of  Tanjore; 

ihedral,  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  several  con-  pop.  40,000.  It  is  esteemed  a  holy  city,  and  has 

vents,  and  a  college.  several  pagodas,  gateways,  and  water  tanks  of 

COMB  (Sax.  eamh\  an  instrument  of  wood,  very  superior  construction.    One  of  these  tanks 

horn,  shell,  ivory,  or  other  material,  cut  on  one  is    said  to  be  filled  every  12th  year  by  the 

or  both  sides  into  a  series  of  teeth,  serving  to  waters  of  the  Ganges,  which  enter  the  reser- 

<li.>entangle  and  acyust  the  hair,  and  often  worn  voir  by  a  subterranean  channel.    This  water  is 
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held  capable  of  purify ing  from  sin  and  nndean-  *^  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,^  and  f>r 
ness  every  one  who  bathes  in  it,  and  thousands  more  than  23  years  gratnitoasij  co>ntribmc< 
Jonmey  uiither  at  the  proper  season  topartici-  to  its  pages.    In  1887  Mr.  Combe  Tiaited  Gt> 
pate  in  its  benefits.  many ;  and  in  1838,  accompanied  bj  bis  wife, 
COMBE,   Geobgb,  a  Scottish  phrenolo^st,  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  returned  bomd 
born  Oct.  21,  1788,  in  Livingston  Yards,  a  sub-  in  June,  1840.    While  in  America  be  defiTcr- 
urb  of  Edinburgh,  died  Aug.  14, 1858,  at  Moor  ed  168  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  cous- 
Fark,  Surrey,  Eagland.    He  was  the  5th  child  try.    In  1842  he  revisited  German j,  and  in  IL^ 
and  the  8d  son  of  a  family  of  17  children.    His  summer  of  that  year  delivered  in  H^delbeir  % 
fatlier,  a  master  brewer,  was  a  person  of  re-  series  of  lectures  on  phrenology,  in  tbe  G^nizm 
markable  force  of  character ;  his  mother  poe-  language.    He  was  the  first  to  spread  a  know- 
sessed  an  excellent  bodily  constitution,  united  ledge  in  England  of  the  new  religions  more- 
with  practical  good  sense.    Both  parents  were  ment  in  Germany,  of  which  Ronge  was  the 
rigid  Presbyterians,  and  very  strict  in  enforcing  chief  leader,  by  writing  "^  Notes  on  tbe  RelV:^ 
religious  observances  on  their  children.    But  mation  in  Germany^^  (London,  1845).     Between 
they  were  ignorant  and  thoughtless  of  the  laws  his  teachings  and  his  life  there  -was  a  remark- 
ana  conditions  of  health,  and  brought  up  their  able  consistency.    Whatever  be  tangbt  and  V<e- 
children  in  a  neighborhood  abounding  in  mala-  lieved,  he  practised.    Among  bis  other  works 
rious  influences,  crowded  them  into  ill-ventOated  are  "  A  System  of  Phrenology,"  '*  Tbe  Elemtci* 
sleeping  apartments,  disregarded  their  clothing  of  Phrenology,*'  *'  Outlines  of   Pbrenologv,'' 
and  diet,  and  the  usual  consequences  followed —  '*  Moral  Plulosophy,  or  the  Duties  of  Man,  Is- 
premature  death  to  some,  and  impaired  consti-  dividual,  Domestic,  and  Social,'*  ^  Notes  on  tbe 
tutions  to  the  rest.    The  recollections  of  their  United  States  of  America,"  "  Pbrenologj  af>- 
unfortunate  youthful  experience  deeply  impress-  plied  to  Painting  and  Sculpture,"  tbe  **Iii'e 
ed  the  minds  of  the  brothers  George  and  An-  and  Correspondence  of  Andrew  Combe^"  tbe 
drew  with  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  "Principles of  Oriminsl  Legislation  and  Pri?o2 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  health ;  and  the  snf-  Discipline  Investigated,"  ^'  Lectures  on  PopuL'*- 
ferings  they  both  experienced  no  doabt  added  Education,"  "What  should  Secular  Bdncati^^ 
greatly  to  the  force  and  clearness  of  their  con-  Embrace  ?"  "  Kemarks  on  National  Edncatk'iu"' 
victions,  and  the  earnestness  vnth  which  Ihey  "  On  Capital  Punishment,"  "An  Answer  to  tbe 
sought  to  impress  those  truths  on  the  minds  of  Attack  on  the  Constitution  of  Man  bj  Uie  Eer. 
others.    George  Combe  was  bred  to  the  legal  C.  J.  Kennedy,"  and  the  "  Relation  betwerrn 
profession.    He  served  5  years'  apprenticeship  Science  and  Beligion." — Abbahajc,  eldest  br> 
m  the  office  of  Higgins  and  Dallas,  of  Edinburgh,  ther  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jan«  16,  1785,  die«l 
and  in  1812  he  was  admitted  as  a  writer  to  the  Aug.  11, 1827,  became  a  disciple  of  Owen,  and 
signet,  and  went  to  live  in  Bank  street,  Edin-  sacrificed  his  fortune  in  establiahing  ^^  tbe  ro- 
burgh,  where  his  sister  Jane  kept  house  for  him  operative  society"  in  Edinburgh,    in  further- 
untU  she  died,  and  afterward  his  niece.  Miss  ance  of  his  socifdistic  theories.   Lon^  after  tbit 
Marion  Cox,  until  his  marriage  in  1883  with  Miss  had  feuled,  he  made  a  new  attempt  in  1825,  bv 
Siddons,  tbe  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  forming  a  similar  establishment  on  a  large  scc^e 
Siddons.    They  had  no  children.    As  a  law-  at  Orbiston,  near  Glasgow,  which,  bowevtr, 
yer,  Mr.  Comoe  was   distinguished  by  sound  proved  unsuccessful.    He  wrote  "  Sketches  o! 
judgment  and  strict  integrity,  but  his  business  the  Old  and  New  Svstemsj"  and  the  "  Religiocs 
was  principally  of  a  peaceful  character,  such  as  Creed  of  the  New  System." — Andbbw,  younc- 
the  care  of  estates  and  the  settlement  of  con-  er  brother  of  the  preceding,  author  and  phT>:- 
troversies  by  arbitration.    When  the  doctrines  cian,  born  Oct.  27, 1797,  diefd  Aug.  9,  1847.   'lie 
of  phrenology  were  first  promulgated  in  Edin-  was  sent  to  a  primary  school  in  1808,  in  18*  C» 
burgh,  they  were  ably  opposed  and  violently  to  a  higher  school,  and  in  1809  he  was  tran^ 
denounced  by  the  teachers  and  expounders  of  ferred  to  the  rector's  class  under  Dr.  Adam.    I:: 
the  accepted  mental  philosophy.     Spurzheim  1810  he  entered  college,  on  leaving  wbich  lo 
went  there  in  1816,  and  with  brain  in  hand  was  by  his  father,  very  much  against  bis  inoJi- 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  all  that  Gall  and  nation,  indentured  to  a  practitioner  of  medl- 
he  had  stated  in  relation  to  its  structural  ar-  cine  in  Edinburgh.    In  1885  he  became  physi- 
rangement  and  convolutions.     George  Combe,  cian  of  King  Leopold,  and  in  tbe  following  ye^r 
convinced  that  the  new  science  woiSd  lead  to  he  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Quec-n 
the  better  development  of  the  whole  human  Victoria  m  Scotland.    He  embraced  folly  tbt? 
being,  that  it  must  produce  a  revolution  in  all  principles  of  phrenology,  and  among  other  work? 
the  existing  mental  philosophies,  and  must  exert  he  wrote  "Principles  of  Physiology,"  which 
a  remodelling  influence  on  the  penal,  discipli-  passed  through  many  editions  and  was  tnuiskc- 
nary,  and  educational  institutions  of  the  world,  ed  into  German ;  tiie  "  Physiolocy  of  Digues- 
devoted  himself  to  its  propagation;  and  his  tion,"  and  on  the  " Physiologicar and  Moral 
principal  work,  the  "  Constitution  of  Man.  con  Management  of  Infancy,"  the  latter  of  which 
eidered  in  relation  to  External  Objects,''  pub-  was  also  translated  into  German, 
lished  in  1828,  produced  a  wide  and  deep  im-  COMB£,  Marib   Madsuonx   nx    Orx  r>i; 
pression.    In  1828,  assisted  by  a  few  friends,  foundress  of  a  reformatory  institution  for  peni- 
George  and  Andrew  Combe  established  the  tent  females  in  Paris,  called  le  5o»jMisltfitr  bam 
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fire  was  an  element  that  deyonred  other  hodies  oompoands,  in  this  as  in  the  comhnsiion  of  cL^. 
and  converted  them  into  itself.  Dr.  Hooke,  in  coal,  it  was  shown  by  DoloDg  and  Petit,  vj 
1665,  and  Mayow  soon  after,  advanced  the  opin-  often  quite  equal  to,  and  sometunes  excetil<r<l, 
ion  that  there  existed  in  the  air  a  "  nitrous  that  of  the  combining  bodies,  and  this,  more- 
spirit,^'  which  dissolved  bodies  susceptible  to  its  over,  bore  no  relation  to  that  evolved  in  toz- 
influence,  when  their  temperature  was  suitably  bustion.  Davy  considered  that  the  hunt: 
raised,  and  that  the  light  and  heat  were  the  body  and  the  supporter  of  combustion  were  n 
sensible  effects  of  the  rapid  motions  taking  place,  opposite  electrical  conditions,  and  that  the  \k:z 
This  theory,  though  dose  to  the  t^uth,  was  for  and  light  were  evolved  in  the  discharge  of  d^>. 
a  long  time  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  acceptance  electricities;  which  view  was  also  held  ly 
of  the  celebrated  phlogistic  theory,  which  was  Berzelius,  though  unsnstained  bj  any  po^i.  •; 
advanced  soon  afterward  by  Becher,  professor  proof.  The  production  of  heat  is  still  an  ciri- 
at  Mentz,  and  ably  sustained  by  Stahl,  professor  plained  phenomenon ;  we  may,  until  it  is  k::^' 
at  Halle.  They  considered  that  in  combustion  understood,  attribute  its  development  to  a  ctl:- 
a  certain  element,  which  Stahl  named  phlogis-  bination  of  some  element  with  the  hody  cr- 
ton  (from  a  Greek  word  meaning  to  bum),  left  suroed,  or  the  oxygen,  in  accordance  witL  tJr 
the  burning  body,  and  the  product  was  this  body  popular  theory  implied  in  speaking  of  its  li'*:: 
deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  by  regaining  which  ation,  disengagement,  &c.  The  rektive  q  •:- 
it  was  restored  to  its  original  character ;  as  sul-  pities  of  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  U-a  r 
phur  or  phosphorus  when  consumed  became  is  determined  by  the  methods  described  in :: 
sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  regaining  article  Galobimbtes.  By  such  an  instmn >: . 
their  phlogiston  were  again  sulphur  or  phos-  Despretz  ascertained  the  number  of  pounds  : 
phorus.  It  was  known  that  the  earthy  "calx,"  water  which  the  burning  of  1  lb.  of  difiV:  r: 
mto  which  some  of  the  metals  were  transformed  combustibles  would  heat  from  the  temper.r : 
by  fire,  gained  rather  than  lost  weight ;  but  this  of  32°  to  212°  F.  The  following  are  scLt  .i 
was  explained  by  attributing  to  phlogiston  a  his  results : 

principle  of  levity.  Notwithstanding  the  defects                  iib.  of                                      Lbit;«i^ 
of  the  theory,  it  was  still  an  important  step  in       Pure  charcoal g 

..  ^■^•^^_  •        isj.         Charcoal  from  wood *» 

the  progress  of  chemical  science,  serving  first       Baked  wood  .  ..... !!!..!!.!!..!.. S6 

to  group  correctly  together  the  phenomena  of       Wood  contatninif  26  per  coot  of  water ii 

combustion,  acidification,  and  respiration.    lu       BUuminoas coal V.;::;::;:  S?  t, 

n oinencl ature  was  incorporated  with  the  science,       AicohoT. '. '.  *  * '. ! ". ". '. ".  *.  *. !  *.  *.  *. ".  *. ! .".*.'.".*.'.'.*. '. . . . . . . .  6'  ' 

and  when  Priestley  made  hb  great  discovery  of       ^^^0  <>*^  ^**i  &c. . . , sjj  '^ 

the  new  kin ds  of  air,  he  gave  to  nitrog^,  which •      Hy<Sogen '. '. '. '. '. '. '.'.'.','.[ '. '. '. '. .'.*.".*.' ','.'.'.'.'........ M 

he  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  air  with  the  ^  ,  m.    trr  ^J.  1  j^  *u^  r^ 

phlogiston  of  the  combustible,  the  name  of  phlo-  ^rom  fuch  results  Welter  ^irclnded  tb.  u 

gisticated  air,  and  to  oxygen  or  pure  air  that  of  ^1?^,?^*^^  «^  f  ^gf '^  c^onsumed  was  the  mj... 

dcphlogisiicatea  air.    Lavoisier,  by  subjecting  of  the  heat  developed  whatever  might  l^^^ 

the  products  of  combustion  to  the  test  of  weigh-  combustible ;  and  the  followmg  results  ot^;;- 

ing,  showed  that  the  combustible  gained  weight  ?^  Y^^^""  heated  by  Despret^  from  33  t..  ... 

by  the  process,  and  ho  proved,  on  restoring  it  ^^  *J^  S^,?^"?^?^^^?  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^?f °  \:-  ' 

to  its  former  condition  (as  in  the  case  of  a  metal-  "^""f  ""^^'^  fpUowmg  substances  as  it  requ.^ 

lie  oxide),  that  the  substance  taken  up  and  given  conUrm  his  view : 

out  again  was  the  pure  air  of  Priestley,  to  which       Hydroffcn 29.5lba.  I  Aieolio] f/""^"- 

he  gave  the  name  of  oxygen,  from  its  acidify-       Charcoal 29.0  -   |  Ether ^^  • 

ing  property  (o^vt  and  yrwaw).    Thus  was  estab-  Other  experiments,  however,  show  that  tho  r  r 

lished  the  antiphlogistic  theory,  that  in  every  ciple  is  not  of  universal  application.    V 

case  of  combustion  oxygen  combines  with  the  phorus,  consumed  with  1   lb.  of  oxvgin.  ^ 

burning  body.    Dr.  Black's  theory  of  latent  producing  phosphoric  acid,  develops  twiu 

heat  was  adopted  to  account  for  the  production  much  heat  as  the  substances  above  name>i  I' 

of  light  and  heat ;  the  latter  being  evolved  or  raises  53  lbs.  of  water  to  the  boiling  point  v 

rendered    sensible  when    substances   without  1  of  oxygen,  and  other  metals  give  ditc'- 

change  of  form  pass  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  results.    The  heat  also  varies  wi^  the  iii»i 

state,  also  when  a  gas  becomes  liquid  or  solid,  in  which  the  experiment  is  conducted,  a<  ii^. ' 

or  a  liquid  solidifies.    The  oxygen  of  the  air  case  of  phosphorus,  which  if  burned  slow]*^  - 

was  supposed  to  contain  heat  and  light  in  a  la-  as  to  produce  phosphorous  acid,  raises  v  v 

tent  state,  which  were  evolved  with  its  change  lb.  of  oxygen  only  28  lbs.  of  water  to  the . 

into  a  more  condensed  form,  and  the  products  ing  point.     Charcoal  also  gives  difierentre^:-- 

of  combustion  were  supposed  to  have  less  com-  according  as  it  is  burned  with  tlie  same  an  • 

bined  or  specific  heat  than  the  original  sub-  of  oxygen  in  each  case,  to  produce  c:ir' 

stances.     But  this  application  failed  in  the  case  oxide  or  carbonic  acid.    Still  the  princii  K 

of  combustion  of  solid  bodies  by  explosion,  the  been  regarded  as  sufl5ciently  trustworthy  t"  - ' 

gaseous  compounds  expanding  in  some  instances  upon  it  the  method  introduced  by  Bertii'«  : 

to  2,000  times  thoir  original  bulk,  and  yet  pro-  determining  the  relative  calorific  effects  ot  c  >' 

ducingintenseheatinstcadof  cold,  as  the  theory  bustibles  by  the  amounts  of  oxygen  U}^ ' 

would  require;  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  new  by  equal  weights  of  them  in  burning.  (K' 
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rendering  more  apparent  their  supposed  infla-  "American  Jonnud  of  Science  '^^1843),  p? 

ence.    The  cone  of  sunlight  was  made  to  strike  169  to  196,  of  combustion  occurring  tn  heaps  of 

upon  the  flame  of  a  wax  candle,  counterpoised  hard- wood  ashes,  which  had  longlmn  umdistnrV 

in  a  balance,  its  lower  margin  illuminating  *ed.    The  cause  not  being  understood,  tbej  w^r^ 

the  charred  portion  of  the  wick,  while  the  in  several  instances  re^irded  as  cases  of  s['  n- 

upper  boundary  of  the  pencil  traversed  the  taneous  combustion.    It  would  seeoi,  however, 

flame  near  its  apex.    In  each  experiment  the  that  addition  of  fresh  ashes  had  been  made  ti 

candle  was  allowed  to  burn  for  10  or  15  minutes,  the  heaps  within  a  few  days,  or  14  at  the  m'*< 

till  a  steady  flame  was  obtained ;  and  then,  as  Still  no  satisfactory  explanation  is  given  of  tl; 

soon  as  its  weight  was  reduced  to  that  in  the  manner  in  which  a  heap  of  S5  bosheU,  aci  ..- 

opposite  scale,  a  certain  quantity  (60  or  100  grs.)  mulated  during  2  vears  previoua,  oonld  bec^r :? 

was  removed  from  this,  and  the  combustion  was  completely  ignited,  as  occurred  in  the  oell^  •/ 

continued  till  the  equilibrium  was  again  estab-  President  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  college ;  nor  h  >w 

lished.  Whether  in  the  dark  or  in  the  sunlight,  the  combustion  could  commence  in  the  oei.:v 

no  sensible  difference  was  found  in  the  rate  of  of  a  box  of  ashes  which  had  received  no  a*;.^ - 

combustion ;  but  this  decidedly  varied  with  the  tion  for  about  2  weeks,   as  described  by  I?. 

conditions  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  barometrio  J.  T.  Plummer  of  Richmond,  Ind.     Such  ii- 

pressure  and  temperature.  stances,  however  they  may  be  explain^rd,  ki- 

COMBUSTION,  Spontaneous,  the  ignition  hibit  the  danger  incurred  by  placing  asb^  i 

of  inflammable  bodies  without  the  application  wooden  vessels  or  in  contact  with  oombiift '  . 

of  fire,  and  without  obvious  cause  of  increase  bodies ;  and  the  danger  would  appear  to  K  ^ 

of  temperature.    Occurrences  of  this  sort,  for-  all  times  imminent,  Uiough  the  ashes  may  In. v.: 

merly  very  mysterious,  are  now  explained  by  thus  remained  quietly  for  2  years. — SFosrlyEtr.- 

the  well  understood  liability  of  certain  bodies  Humak  Cobcbustion.    This  in  medical  vurL* 

to  undergo  chemical  changes  which  develop  is  treated  as  one  of  the  causes  of  death  iack  :>: 

sufficient  heat  to  set  them  on  fire.    Recently  to  humanity ;   and  numerous  cases  are  c::-  i. 

expressed  fixed  oils  are  particularly  disposed  to  which  harmonize  so  closely  in  the  pheno'ijr-  % 

oxidize,  when  exposed  to  light  and  air.    They  attending  the  occurrence,  that  eminent  me*/ 

then  absorb  oxygen,  and  give  out  carbonic  acid  men  have  generally  admitted  the  facts,  altL  i. . 

and  hydrogen.    If  the  process  goes  on  rapidly,  the  chemical  processes  involved  have  rtrnu.!:  < 

as  it  usually  does  when  tne  oil  is  diffused  through  unexplained.    The  follest  exposition  of  t^K-  ?   - 

light  inflammable  substances,  as  cotton,  tow,  ject  is  found  in  the  French  Dietionnaire  il<   .< 

the  waste  used  for  lubricating  machinery,  oat-  deeine^  in  the  article  Comhu9ti<m  htitnainf, 

meal,  &c.,  the  heat  may  be  sufficient  to  set  these  opinions  of  various  writers  are  given,  and  t '  •  : 

on  fire.    This  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  spon-  works  cited  down  to  the  year  1833.  The  i^hv!)-  •' : 

taneous  combustion.    Cloths  saturated  with  oil,  ena  attending  the  cases  reported  generally  arr.^ 

or  covered  with  varnish  of  oil  and  turpentine,  in  the  victim  being  grossly  intemperate/ a>.!  - 

have  thus  been  inflamed.    By  being  piled  toge-  invariably  a  woman,  fat,  and  rarely  less  t] .. 

ther  in  quantity,  the  danger  is  increased  by  the  60  years  of  age.    Two  well  authenticated  ca> 

accumulation  of  heat.    Bituminous  coal  lying  in  are,  one  of  a  young  man,  and  the  other 

large  heaps  is  liable  to  be  ignited  by  the  heat  young  woman,  both  of  them  peifectly  ten.v' 

evolved  in  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  of  ate,  healthy,  and  neither  particularly  faL   ^V- .: 

iron  which  it  commonly  contains.   At  the  mouths  nothing  like  premonitory  symptoms  of  d  isn^r.^ . 

of  the  pits  the  slates  and  refuse  coal,  which  con-  flame  was  communicated  to  the  fingers  of  iL'  - 

tain  the  most  of  this  mineral,  and  in  which  the  persons,  and  remained  upon  them,  playing  hU  .. 

process  of  decomposition  is  hastened  by  the  one  or  both  hands,  and  setting  fire  to  c1otli>  ti^  . 

neaps  being  wet  with  the  rains,  are  often  seen  to  envelop  them.    Immersion  in  ivater  d!d  i.  ' 

in  combustion  from  this  cause.    The  liability  to  readily  extinguish  the  fire;  and  even  after  * 

it  seriously  affects  the  value  of  those  coals  in  was  thus  made  to  disappear,  it  would  again  Icr- 

which  pyrites  is  found  in  considerable  quantity,  out  spontaneously.    The  effect  did  not  exti 

rendering  it  hazardous  even  to  transport  them  beyond  the  hands,  and  the  fire  being  extin:r:> 

by  ships.    In  1794  a  fire  occurred  from  this  ed,  the  burns  were  finally  healed  f&er  th«?  i  -- 

cause  in  the  royal  ship  yard  in  Copenhagen,  of  the  epidermis  and  many  of  the  nails.     In  :. 

which  consumed  1,600  tons  of  coal  and  1,400  case  of  one  hand  alone  being  affected,  thf  u :  - 

houses.  The  ropid  absorption  of  water  by  quick-  perature  of  this  was  found  by  the  themmrr..  •  : 

lime  is  also  attended  with  development  of  heat  8  or  4  days  afterward  to  be  77°  F.,  while  th...  • 

sufficient  to  ignite  combustible  bodies  in  contact  the  other  hand  was  62.6°.    The   flame  in  ... 

with  the  lime.    Freshly  burned  charcoal  has  the  cases  of  human  combustion  described  is  of  a  ?  .- 

property  of  .absorbing  moisture  and  rapidly  con-  ish  color,  obscure  in  the  light,  and  eitingt:i^\  1 

densing  it  in  its  pores,  generating  thereby  so  with  difficulty  by  water,  which  in  some  in:?ta-   •  - 

much  heat  that  it  is  set  on  fire.  This  often  occurs  has  appeared  to  render  it  more  active.     It   - 

about  collieries  and  in  the  wagons  used  for  trans-  not  readily  communicated  to  combustible ■^-.   - 

porting  the  coal  fcom  the  woods,  and  is  com-  stances,  the  body  even  having  been  cod5:'1'a 

monly  attributed  to  tjie  fire  not  being  entirely  so  as  to  crumble  to  pieces  when  moved,  wit>  *    ? 

extinguished  in  all  the  pieces  of  charcoal.    Sev-  the  clothes  having  been  burned.     (Dr.  Apj«  ' 

eral  cases  are  recorded  in  the  42d  vol.  of  the  '*  Oyclopiedia  of  Practical  Medicine,*'  mti^  . 
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^^  Combustion,  Spontaneons  Humaa.^^)  In  other  living  body,  and  tbns  ^ve  rise  to  its  spontaneous 
instances  the  combustion  has  extended  to  neigh*  combustion.  So  also  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
boi'ing  objects.  The  trnnk  is  first  burned,  chemical  actions  has  been  referred  to  as  pos- 
and  the  vapors  of  the  combustion,  exhaling  a  sibly  sufficient  to  ignite  the  gases. — ^Instances 
strong  empyreumatic  odor,  are  seen  issuing  from  are  reported  of  individuals  having  been  con- 
the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Portions  of  the  head  demned  and  executed  for  murder,  when  it  af- 
and  extremities  sometimes  escape  the  action  of  terward  appeared  probable  that  the  parties  they 
the  fire,  when  all  other  parts  are  consumed  to  were  supposed  to  have  killed  had  died  by  what 
ashes.  These  ashes  are  always  a  fatty  kind  of  is  called  spontaneous  combustion.  The  small 
^oot,  and  a  similar  fuliginous  greasy  matter  of  amount  of  combustible  material  consumed  in 
fetid  odor  is  deposited  upon  objects  around.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  will  always  tend  to  in- 
most instances  a  candle,  fire,  or  lighted  pipe,  dicate  their  character.  The  sex,  age,  and  hab- 
has  been  found  near  the  remains  of  the  victim,  its  of  the  victim  are  all  points  of  circumstan- 
If  this  were  universal,  the  phenomenon  could  tial  evidence.  So  also  the  appearance  of  the 
li an] ly  be  considered  spontaneous,  as  maintained  remains,  the  trunk  of  the  body  in  these  cases 
by  Kopp,  Marc,  Maffei,  Le  Oat,  and  others.  Its  being  always  the  part  which  suffers  most  from 
occurrence  being  almost  wholly  confined  to  el-  the  effects  of  the  fire ;  while  in  ordinary  cora- 
derly  women,  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  their  busJion  the  extremities  are  more  likely  to  be 
systems  being  more  disposed  to  accumulate  fat,  first  consumed. 

and  by  the  fact  that,  if  drunkenness  is  less  com-  COMEDY,  that  branch  of  dramatic  compo- 

nion   among  females,  it  is,  when  indulged  in,  sition  which  represents  the  manners  of  common 

generally  carried  to  greater  and  more  unremit-  life,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  amuse,  by 

tod  excess  than  with  men.     The  difiSculties  of  painting  the  vices  and  follies  of  monkind,  and 

accounting  for  the  chemical  changes  involved  describing  ridiculous  situations.    In  France  the 

in  this  phenomeuon  have  caused  some  eminent  name  has  been  applied  to  every  kind  of  dra- 

authorities  on  such  subjects,  as  Liebig  and  Bi-  matic  work,  whether  its  subject  were  grave  or 

schoff,  to  reject  the  whole  matter,  and  con-  gay,  and  it  became  thus  a  general  word,  like 

tend  that  none  of  the  many  cases  cited  are  well  the  mysteries  of  mediaaval  times.    The  master- 

anthenticated.    Flesh  when  saturated  with  al-  pieces  of  French  tragedy  were  first  called  com- 

cohol  by  long  immersion,  as  anatomical  prepara-  edies.    The  primary  object  of  comedy  being 

tions,  does  not  exhibit  the  property  of  combus-  amusement,  the  ultimate  object  is  correction  or 

tibility ;  the  alcohol  alone  is  consumed,  the  flesh  reform,  according  to  the  old  motto,  rid^ndo  eaS" 

being  merely  burned  on  the  outside.     Neither  tigat  mores^  to  chastise  manners  by  a  smile. 

has  the  dead  body  of  a  drunkard  ever  been  (For  an  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of 

found   thus  combustible.     Hence  they  argue  comedy,  see  Dkama..) 

tliere  can  have  been  no  cases  of  burning  of  COMENIUS,  John  Amos,   a  Cech,  whose 

liuman  bodies  except  by  the  aid  of  Uie  combus-  real  name  was  Komensky,  remarkable  for  his 

tion  of  other  inflammable  substances.    M.  De-  early  attempts  at  reforming  education,  born  at 

vcrgio  opposes  these  views,  and  sustains  the  Komna  in  Moravia,  March  28, 1592,  died  in  Am- 

contrary  by  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  sterdam,  Nov.  16,  1671,  studied  in  Heidelberg 

ol>servation,  the  details  of  which  agree  for  the  and  Herborn,  was  a  teacher  in  Prerau  and  Ful- 

inust  part  with  the  general  phenomena  already  neck  from  1614  to  1620,  when  he  lost  all  his 

pointed  out.     He  suggests  that  a  modification,  fortune  and  was  expatriated,  like  all  Protestant 

due  to  the  action  of  the  forces  in  the  living  body,  teachers  and  ministers,  and  for  some  time  lived 

may  render  the  tissues  more  combustible  by  their  as  a  teacher  and  writer  in  the  Bohemian  moun- 

ahsorbinga  larger  amount  of  alcohol,  or  by  its  tains.    From  1632  he  was  bishop  of  the  sect  of 

transformation  into  still  more  inflammable  com-  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Lissa,  then  in  Poland. 

pounds.    He  admits  that  the  combustion  is  prob-  In  1641  he  was  invited  to  England,  to  reform  the 

ably  never  spontaneous,  but  commences  by  com-  schools,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  succeed, 

niunication  with  some  burning  body.   Dr.  James  on  account  of  the  civil  dissensions.     At  the  re- 

A])john,  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  royal  col-  quest  of  Oxenstiern  he  now  applied  himself  to 

Ic^'o  of  surgeons  in  Ireland,  in  the  article  al-  the  organization  of  a  system  for  Swedish  schools. 

nady  referred  to,  cites  several  cases  of  inflam-  In  1650  he  founded  the  gymnasium  of  Saros- 

inahle  gases  being  generated  in  large  quanti-  Patak,  in    Hungary.     Returning  to   Lissa  in 

tics  iu  the  bodies  of  living  persons,  developed  1654,  he  again  lost  all  his  books,  manuscripts, 

throughout  the  different  tissues,  as  well  as  in  the  and  fortune  by  the  Polish  civil  war  of  1657, 

stomach  and  intestines.     K  oxygen  be  present  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Hol- 

aniong  these,  the  mixture  becomes  of  an  explosive  land.    As  a  writer  in  the  Cechio  language,  he 

i'hara^^ter,  adequate  to  effect  the  rapid  burning  is  highly  esteemed  for  his  classical  style.    As 

athrmedof  the  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion,  a  school  reformer,  he  was  the  forerunner  of 

Tills  explanation  of  the  phenomena  was  first  ad-  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  Pestalozzi,  suggested  a 

vanccd  by  Dr.  Mara    Phosphuretted  hydrogen  mode  of  instruction  which  renders  learning  at- 

is  one  of  the  gaseous  products  of  the  decompo-  tractive  to  children  by  pictures  and  illustrations, 

sition  of  dead  bodies,  and  as  this  inflames  upon  and  wrote  the  first  pictorial  school  book,  OrhU 

contact  with  atmospheric  air,  the  possibility  has  Sen^ualium  Picttis  (Nuremberg,  1658).      For 

been  suggested  that  it  may  be  exhaled  from  the  instruction  in  foreign  languages  he  recommend- 
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ed  combining  with  the  teaching  of  the  foreign  oomet^s  motion  to  the  gradoal  1o8b  cyf  its  tsi!. 

words,  explanations  of  the  ideas  they  express.  Biela^s  comet  was  discovered  Feb.  27,  Ihi* 

His  most  celebrated  works  in  this  department,  Its  orbit  was  computed  by  Gambait  at  Vtr- 

Janua  Lingua/rum  Eeserrata  (Lissa,  1681),  and  saiUes,  and  Clausen  at  Altona,  and  it  was  founu 

Panaophim  Prodromus  (Lissa,  1689),  were  trans-  to  be  identical  with  the  comet  of  1805  and  1 7 Ti, 

lated  into  many  languages.  its  period  being  about  6}-  years.    On  Jad.  12. 

COMET  (Gr.   xo/i^n/r,  from  Ko^iriy  hair,)  a  1846,  it  was  noticed  at  the  national  oWr- 

body  partly,  if  not  wholly,  nebulous,  revolv-  vatory,  Washington,  that  this  comet  had  ^\r- 

ing  about  the  sun  in  an  orbit  usually  more  arated  into  2  parts,  and  tlie  same  di^covrrj 

elongated  than  that  of  a  planet.      In  early  was  made  by  several  European  observers  ol  tU 

times  comets  were  regarded  with  great  dread,  15th  of  that  month.    These  2  parts  pursue  tltir 

as  miraculous  appearances.      Seneca   reasons  way  independently  of  each  other,  and  with-it 

clearly  to  prove  them  analogous  to  planets,  but  any  influence  on  each  other  that  can  be  deuc:^ 

Tycho  Bndie  was  the  first  who  actually  treated  by  our  measurements.    Prof.  J.  S.  Hubbard  'u^ 

them  astronomically,  proving  that  they  were  shown  (^^Astronomical  Journal,''  No.  73)  \l^ 

at  a  greater  distance  from  the  earth  than  the  the  secondary  nucleus  was  observed  at  C&:j- 

moon  is.    Galileo,  8nelliu9,  and  Kepler  tQo\  up  bridge,  England,  6  weeks  before  it  was  knt/su 

the  investigation  and  studied  their  movements,  to  be  in  existence,  the  primary  nucleus  Ui'u 

though  without  much  success.    Fifty  years  af-  then  probably  faint  and  nearly  invisible,  a?  w 

terward,  Hevelius  suggested  the  possibility  that  has  since  been  observed  that  both  node!  arr 

the  comet's  path  might  be  parabolic;  and  in  subject  to  sudden  changes  in  visibility.    F:;}/* 

1681  Ddrfel,  a  clergyman  in  Saxony,  published  comet  was  discovered  in  1843,  and  made  ic^  i:  1 

a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  orbit  is  par-  appearance  in  1851,  its  3d  in  8ept.  1858.    T.  ^ 

abolic.    Newton  was  also  led  by  his  law  of  comet  of  1770  is  interesting  from  the  great  il.- 

gravity  to  regard  the  comet's  orbit  as  an  ellipse,  turbance  of  its  orbit  by  Jupiter.     When  disivT- 

or  parabola,  if  we  may  apply  that  term  to  a  ered  it  was  moving  in  an  orbit  of  h\  jearg.  I  .i 

very  long  ellipse.    Dr.  Halley,  taking  up  New-  it  had  not  been  seen  before,  neither  has  it  a> 

ton's  ideas,  discussed  the  observations  which  peared  again.    An  accurate  calculation  sliovi^ 

had  been  made  on  previous  comets,  and  also  that  it  had  been  revolving  outside  of  Jaf»iur. 

observed  carefully  the  comet  of  1682.    This  led  had  by  that  planet  been  thrown  into  the  shi  r- 

him  to  the  discovery  that  the  comet  of  1682  er  orbit,  and  as  it  passed  out  w^as  by  the  5ai;.t 

was  in  all  probability  the  same  that  had  ap-  planet  thrown  out  again.    Leverrier,  in  a  t}.<  r 

peared  in  1607,  1581,  and  1456.    He  therefore  ough  discussion  of  the  problem  {Compter  tk\- 

predicted  its  return  in  1767  or  1758.    He  could  <?««,  1847-8),  has  confirmed  these  cono]u*i*'i  -. 

not,  however,  expect  to  see  his  prediction  ful-  The  comet  of  1811  was  famous  for  its  ere  it 

filled,  and,  although  he  lived  to  the  age  of  84,  brilliancy.    Tite  comet  of  Feb.  1843iy  was  e^- 

he  died  16  years  before  the  comet  returned,  ceedingly  brilliant  for  a  time,  being  ob«^rM-i 

As  tlie  time  of  its  expected  return  approached,  on  2  successive  days  in  the  daytime  bo:  r<> 

the  mathematicians,  Clairaut,  D^Alembert,  and  it  was  visible  at  night.    It  passed  very  near  tL« 

Euler,  began  to  compute  the  retarding  influence  sun,  assumed  a  prc^igious  length  of  tail,  44j^  c: 

of  the  planets  Saturn  and  Jupiter.     Clairaut  60^,  and  aroused  the  people  of  this  oonntrj  t* 

was  the  most  successful,  showing  that  Saturn  an  interest  in  astronomy  not  before  felt     Tl  -. 

would  delay  the  return  of  the  comet  between  8  orbit  of  this  comet  is  difficult  to  determine,  \\r, 

and  4  months,  and  Jupiter  about  17  months,  so  is  well  discussed  by  Hubbard  (^^AstroDonruiL 

that  the  comet  should  not  come  to  its  perihe-  Journal,"  vols  i.  and  ii.).    A  comet  was  d:- 

lion  till  April  18,  1759.    A  revision  of  his  com-  covered  by  Donati,  at  Florence,  June  2,  iN"*^. 

putations  made  the  date  April  2.    The  comet  During  tiie  3d  week  in  August  the  tail  began  u 

actually  reached  its  perihelion  on  March  18 ;  be  developed,  a  series  of  nebulous  enveloj-v> 

one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  in  the  his-  being  formed  about  the  nucleus,  blending  t«>jt~ 

tory  of  astronomy.     Halley ^s  comet  returned  ther  on  the  side  opposite  the  sun,  and  stream,  z 

again  in  1885,  the  5th  authenticated  return,  out  as  a  tail.    During  the  1st  week  in  Octolv 

witbin  one  day  of  the  time  calculated  by  Pon-  the  nucleus  was  as  bright  as  Arctums,   hx  s 

tecoulant.    It  recedes  during  its  75  years  to  which  it  passed,  and  bore  a  train  of  great  \r\ 

a  distance  from  the  sun  greater  than  that  of  liancy  more  than  20°  in  length.    It  approaclv^/. 

the  newly,  discovered  planet  Neptune.    Sev-  to  a  distance  from  the  sun  less  than  tliat  <.< 

eral  comets  are  well  known  to  have  orbits  Venus,  and  recedes  to  an  incalculable  distan*^. 

lying  wholly  within  the  sphere  of  Neptune's  so  that  it  is  not  known  whether  it  has  b<?t>'. 

distance.    One  was  first  examined  in  1818  by  seen  at  any  previous  approach  to  tlie  eariii, 

Encke,  and  identified  with  the  comet  that  had  The  nature  of  comets,  especially  of  the  tail,  i^  & 

been  seen  in  1805, 1795,  and  1786.    Its  return  matter  of  great  uncertainty.    The  nucleus  ot^eT- 

has  been  observed  ever  since  at  periods  of  8.8  tiie  law  of  gravity,  uninfluenced  by  the  motior*^ 

years.     This  comet  is  celebrated  for  having  of  the  tail.    The  material  of  the  tail  first  movt.- 

revealed,  as  many  astronomers  think,  the  exist-  toward  the  sun  and  is  then  repeilled  from  ::. 

ence  of  a  resisting  medium  in  the  interplanetary  This  evident  polarity  leads  to  the  natml  coc 

spaces.    Herschel  and  others  dissent  from  this  lecture  that  the  tail  is  electricity  itaelf.    Be-v-« 

view  of  Encke,  and  attribute  the  change  in  the  has  computed  the  form  of  the  tail,  allow  ir^ 
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each   particle  to  move  forward  by  inertia,  and  employed  in  the  public  service,  but  went  into 
by  a  repulsive  force  from  the  sun,  inversely  pro-  retirement  after  the  advent  of  Louis  XII.,  who 
portioned  to  the  square  of  the  distance.     The  seemed  reluctant  to  favor  him,  although  he  left 
curve  thus  computed  agrees  well  with  the  ob-  him  in  possession  of  a  pension.     The  fame  of 
<»^rved  form  of  several  noted  comets' tails.  Prof.  Comines  rests  not  only  upon  his  astuteness  as  a 
IVirce,  of  Harvard  university,  was  led  by  the  statesman,  but  still  more  upon  his  Memoires, 
comet  of  1858  to  the  same  calculations  and  re-  which  give  acompleteviewofthe  political  affairs 
*iiilts,  and  published  them  before  he  was  aware  of  his  time,  and  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Bessel.     Prof,  character  of  Louis  XI.    They  have  been  fre- 
N\»rton,  of  Yale  college,  has  also  calculated  the  quently  printed.    Lenglet  Dufresnoy's  edition, 
p.ith  of  the  particles  while  yet  in  the  envelope,  London,  1747,  4  vols.  4to.,  is  still  sought  for, 
on  the  side  of  the  comet  nearest  the  sun. — The  especially  on  account  of  its  annotations ;  but  the 
superstitious  fears  of  early  ages  have  in  this  cen-  best  and  most  recent  is  that  published  by  Mile, 
tury  been  replaced  by  the  unfounded  fear  of  the  Dupontfor  the  society  of  French  history,  3  vols, 
earth's  collision  with  a  comet.     Sir  Isaac  New-  8vo.,  Paris,  1850.     Comines  figures  in  Sir  Wal- 
ton Avas  the  first  to  show  that  the  orbit  of  a  co-  ter  Scott's  romance  of  Quentin  Durward. 
mot  can  be  calculated  from  3  observations  of  its  COMITAN,  or  Comitlan,  a  town  in  the  state 
position  in  the  sky,  at  3  different  times;  but  tlie  of  Chiapa,  Mexico;  pop.  10,000.     It  contains  a 
times  of  the  observation  are,  of  course,  to  be  fine  church  and  a  large  Dominican  convent.    It 
noted  as  carefully  as  the  positions  of  the  comet,  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  contraband  trade;  as, 
The  subject  has  been  pursued  by  many  eminent  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  at  the  Mexi- 
nstronomers  and  mathematicians  since  his  time,  can  porta  of  entry,  most  European  goods  con- 
Lnirrange,  in  the  "Berlin  Memoirs  "  for  1778  and  sumed  in  southern  Mexico  are  smuggled  hither 
1 783,  and  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  "Analytical  Me-  through  Balize  and  Guatemala, 
chuuics,"  gave  a  theoretical  and  perfect  solution  COMITIA,  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Ro- 
of the  problem.    Its  practical  application  was,  man  people  for  the  transaction  of  important 
however,  dilhcult.    Laplace,  in  his  i/dCrt7i!^?/«  political  business.    There  were  3  different  kinds 
c<Ust€^  gives  a  method  more  simple  in  practice,  of  comitia,  corresponding  to  the  8  great  divis- 
Olbers's  method,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  "  Delambre's  ions  of  the  Romans:  the  eomitia  curiata^  the 
Astronomy,"  is  simple  and  direct,  although  not  eomitia  centuriata,  and   the  eomitia  tributa. 
very  precise.    Legendre's  method,  explained  by  The  eomitia  curiata,  or  assemblies  of  the  curiiB^ 
Pontecoulant  in  his  "  System  of  the  World,'*  were  the  original  assemblies  instituted  by  Romu- 
is  remarkable  for  containing  the  first  exposition  lus,  and  managed  all  the  great  concerns  of  the 
n{  the  method  of  least  squares.     Inl820Legen-  state  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  eomitia 
dre  modified  his  method  on  the  basis  of  Ivory^s  centuriata.    They  elected  the  kings  and  other 
solution.    Mr.  Lubbock  ("  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  chief  magistrates,  enacted  and  abrogated  laws, 
Astronomical  Society,"  1830)  simplified  the  al-  and  judged  capital  offenders.    But  after  the  in- 
gobraio  work  in  certain  oases.     All  these  meth-  stitution  of  the  eomitia  centuriata,  Iheir  pre- 
ods  suppose  the  comets  to  move  in  a  parabola,  rogatives  were  gradually  abridged,  till  almost 
or  ellipse  of  infinite  length.    If  such  an  orbit  all  the  great  powers  which  they  once  exercised 
will  not  account  for  the  comet's  motion,  that  is,  were  wrested  from  them,  and  hardly  any  ro- 
if  the  comet  is  moving  in  a  smaller  orbit  with-  mained   with   them,    save   those   minor   ones 
in  the  ordinary  distance  of  the  solar  system,  its  which  they  had  possessed  from  the  beginning, 
orbit  must  be  calculated  as  an  ellipse,  by  Gauss's  in  common  with  the  higher  rights  annulled. 
*'  Theory  of  the  Movements  of  the  Heavenly  The  eomitia  curiata  were  originally  called  to- 
Bodies.'*  gether  by  the  kings,  but  in  republican  times 
COMINES,    or    CoMYNES,  Pnn^irpK    de,   a  generally  by  some  great  secular  or  sacerdotal 
French  statesman  and  historian,  born  in  1445,  magistrate.    They  were  composed  of  those  Ro- 
at   the   chateau  of  Comines   near  Lille,  died  man  citizens  who  were  members  of  the  curias, 
Aug.  16  or  Oct.  17,  1509,  at  hi^  domain  of  Ar-  dwelt  within  the  pomcsrium^  and  conformed  to 
ponton.     He  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Charles  the  customs  and  rites  of  their  respective  wards, 
of  Burgundy,  afterward  Charles  the  Bold,  and  The  meetings  were  not  held  periodically,  but  as 
on   occasion  of  Louis  XL's  imprisonment  by  often  as  there  was  business  to  transact.     When 
Charles  at  Peronne,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  members  were  assembled,  and  the  omens 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  them.  In  1472  he  ibr-  propitious,  the  rogatio,  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
Book  the  cause  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  ered,  was  read,  and  then  each  onria,  after  de- 
became  councillor  and  chamberlain  of  Louis  XL,  ciding  apart  on  the  question,  gave  its  vote,  and 
who  compensated  him  so  amply  for  the  loss  of  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  curia  deter- 
his  property,  which  had  been  confiscated  by  mined  the  fate  of  the  measure,  or,  if  it  was  a 
Charles,  that  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  case  of  election,  that  of  the  candidates.    These 
wealthy  and  influential  noblemen  in  France,  assemblies  were  held  in  that  part  of  the  forum 
The  death  of  Louis,  however,  proved  fatal  to  his  called  the  eomitium.    The  eomitia  centuriata 
fortunes.     He  was  no  favorite  with  Anne  de  were  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  6th  king 
Boanjeu,  the  regent,  and  he  was  imprisoned  on  of  Rome,  with  the  view  apparently  of  uniting 
a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  her.     On  the  ac-  in  one  body  the  different  sections  of  the  Roman 
cession  of  Charles  YIII.,  however,  he  was  again  people.    Having  compelled  every  man  to  give 
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in  an  accarate  account  of  hia  substance,  he  di-  later  ageB*of  the  reimblic  lesser  oomitu,  ten; 

▼ided  the  citizens  into  6  classes,  according  to  eamitia  ealata^  which  were  held  for  the  eltci.<.i. 

their  wealth,  and  then  subdivided  these  6  classes  of  priests  and  the  regulation  of  testamenu, 

into  193  centuries.    Of  these  centuries  he  com-  matters,  and  in  which  the  people  acted  olw  I* 

posed  the  comitia  oenturiato,  which  were  held  witnesses. 

in  the  Campus  Martins,  for  the  election  of  con-        COMMA.    I.  In  writing  and  priDtiog  tU 

suls,  censors,  and  prsators,  for  the  trial  of  per-  sign  or  point  (,)  used  to  mark  the  less imfH<::.'. 

sous  accused  of  what  was  termed  crimen  perdu-  divisions  of  a  passage,  and  the  shortest  ya:^  i 

ellionis,  or  treason,  and  for  the  confirmation  or  reading.    II.  In  music,  an  enharmoDic  iutcr . 

rejection  of  such  laws  as  might  be  submitted  to  equivalent  to  the  9th  part  of  a  nugor  toiie.  1: 

their  consideration.    The  most  usual  time  of  is  the  snudlest  of  all  the  intervals,  and  is  ch:/ 

meeting  was  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  employed  by  theorists  to  show  the  josuir^s  >i 

of  August  in  each  year.    When  the  centuries  the  concords.  In  practice  it  is  barely  apprrc^i 
were  assembled,  they  cast  lots  for  priority  of        COMMANDERT,  a  species  of  benti't.  ^r 

suffrage,  and  the  century  to  which  the  lot  fell  an  honorary  dignity,  belonging  to  certain  o:  :.r 

yotedhrsty  tiad  was  styled  centuj-iaprcBrogativa,  orders  of  chivalry,  and  conferred  Dponu: 

All  the  others  voted  in  the  order  of  their  class-  knights  who  had  rendered  worthy  service^  \v 

es,  and  as  they  were  summoned,  and  were  thence  the  order  or  to  the  state.    The  tenn  va^  tN 

termed  jure  vocata.    The  presiding  magistrate  used  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  applit^  u 

having  ordered  the  prerogative  century  to  be  sums  saved  from  the  revenues  of  the  or Iv-. 

called  out  to  give  their  suffrages,  its  members  for  the  support  of  warriors  fighting  a%m<  i  < 

came  forward  and  entered  an  enclosed  space  Mohammedans.     It  was  afterward  appl  • . : 

named  septa,  or  ovilia,  where,  if  it  was  a  case  benefices  distant  from  the  residence  ut  .L 

of  election,  every  man  received  as  many  tablets  order,  and  over  which  a  knight  was  set  t»  c  i 

as  there  were  candidates,  every  tablet  having  lect  the  revenues.    Subsequently,  the  sjstei  • : 

inscribed  on  it  the  initial  letters  of  one  candi-  benefices  having  been  abolished  with  the  dt 

date^s  name.     The  septa  contained  numerous  of  feudalism,  the  orders  of  chivalry  presc^N: 

large  ballot  boxes,  and  into  one  of  these  the  the  name  after  they  had  lost  the  8ub-'a~  r 

voter  cast  that  tablet  which  bore  the  initials  of  and  conferred  the  honorary  dignity  acu  t  -* 

the  name  of  the  candidate  whom  he  favored,  of  what  had  formerly  been  a  revenae.   An  \: 

If,  however,  it  w^as  a  question  of  the  confirma-  the  knights  of  Malta,  those  to  whom  coroiia  .• 

tion  or  rejection  of  a  law,  only  two  tablets  were  eries  were  given  were  called  commaD(lt;i>.  w ! 

handed  to  each  voter,  on  one  of  which  were  were  rather  the  farmers  than  the  benetir.:/^^ 

written  U,  JR,,  the  initial  letters  of  Uti  rogas,  ^*  Be  of  the  order,  since  they  paid  a  certain  reit  - 

it  as  thou  requirest,"  and  on  tlie  other,  A.,  the  tribute  to  the  common  treasury.    The  (r/« 

first  letter  of  Antiquo,  "  I  reject  it,"  or  literally,  commander  was  the  first  dignitary  of  the:. : 

^^I  vote  for  the  old  law."    At  each  ballot  box  after  the  grand  master.     When  the  rclij   ^ 

were  stationed  certain  officers  called  eustodes,  houses  in  England  were  suppressed  bj  H': 

who  took  the  tablets  of  every  century  out  of  VIII.  there  were  more  than  60  commanu:  - 

tlie  ballot  box,  and  numbered  them  by  putting  in  the  country.    There  were  commanderic  >  i.^ 

a  puncture  in  another  tablet  for  every  one  de-  in  the  orders  of  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Am!    ; 

posited.    Before  the  introduction  of  the  ballot  and  in  the  Spanish  orders  of  St.  James,  uf  u 

system,  however,  when  every  citizen  voted  viva  atrava,  and  of  Alcantara. 
voce,  an  officer  called  a  rogatory  stationed  at  the        COMMELIN,  a  Dutch  family  of  French  t^' 

entrance  of  the  septa,  asked  each  individual  for  gin,  whose  most  prominent  members  wert  ^ 

his  vote.  In  a  case  of  the  election  of  magistrates,  b6ms,  a  printer,  born  in  Douay,  died  in  150S.  t^  t 

Or  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  laws,  equal-  embraced  Protestantism,  emigrated  to  Gtct  < 

ity  of  suffrages  nullified  the  vote  of  the  century ;  afterward  officiated  at  Heidelberg  as  librariu!'  • : 

but  in  juridical  cases,  equality  of  suffrages  was  Frederic,  elector  palatine,  and  publisheil  t*  > 

deemed  an  acquittal  of  the  accused.    The  comi-  several  valued  editions  of  the  Greek  andl  ' 

tia  tributa,  or  assemblies  of  the  tribes,  were  not  fathers ;  Isaac,  also  a  printer,  bom  iu  1  ^^ 

C8tablishedtill491  B.  0.    They  were  sometimes  died   in   1676,  who  wrote  various  hiftr. 

presided  over  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people^  works;  Jan,  bom  in  1629,  died  in  IClil  -• 

sometimes  by  the  consuls  or  praetors,  and  were  Caspab,  bom  in  1667,  died  in  1731,  boiL  >: 

summoned  for  the  election  of  tribunes,  sdiles,  whom  were  eminent  as  botanists, 
quasstors,  and  other  inferior  magistrates,  for  the        COMMENCEMENT,  in  the  colleges  of  '^ 

trial  of  minor  criminals,  and  for  the  enactment  United  States,  is  the  day  when  student^  ri- 

of  special  and  general  statutes.    Their  place  of  ceive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  ^  •  ^ 

meeting  was  not  fixed;  occasionally  they  were  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  and  the  bono^v-^ 

convened  in  the  Campus  Martius,  occasionally  in  degrees  of  doctors  in  the  professions  art  ^" ' 

the  foram,  and  at  times  in  the  circus  Flaminius.  conferred.    In  Cambridge  university,  £nu'.-  ' 

These  were  the  democratic  comitia.    Their  laws  it  signifies  the  day  when  masters  of  arb^-' 

were  termed  plehiscita,  or  decrees  of  the  plebs,  doctors  receive  their  degrees, 
and,  unlike  the  other  comitia,  tliey  could  be  called        COMMERCE,  the  interchange  of  conn 

together  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  ities,  is  as  old  as  the  commencement  of  ^y  ' 

Beside  these  great  assemblies,  there  were  in  the  zation.    When  it  began  is  unknown,  acu  u- 
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centuries  ago.     Rhodes  was  the  last  of  the  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  tihe&iks  of  tb« 
Greek  states  that  followed  commerce  extensive-  commercial  chain  that  connected  Tyre  and  Baby- 
Ij,  and  her  maritime  code  governed  the  sea,  Ion.  Babylonia  was  the  emporiam  of  all  westers 
and,  through  its  incorporation  into  that  of  the  Asia  for  a  long  period,  and  the  trade  of  all  Da- 
Roman  empire,  has  affected  the  transactions  of  tions  there  centred.    But  after  the  PenBian  co!h 
modern  times. — ^The  Etruscans  carried  on  a  qnest  the  country  became  poor,  and  the  intentioa 
large  trade,  not  only  with  the  Greeks  and  Car-  of  Alexander  to  make  Babylon  his  capital  v&s 
thaginians,  but  with  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  frustrated  by  his  early  death.  Had  he  livedo  tU 
The  earliest  commercial  treaty  of  which  any  commercial  importance  of  Babylon  would  have 
account  exists  was  formed  between  the  Cartha-  revived.  No  man  of  antiquity  had  so  large  ide^ 
ginians  and  the  Etruscans.    Between  Carthage  on  commerce  as  Alexander.    Palmyra  is  said  to 
and  Rome  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  609  have  been  founded  by  Solomon,  who  enconr- 
B.  C,  the  very  year  after  that  event  which  is  aged  commerce.    When  the  Romans  began  to 
known  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.    The  appear  to  tlie  east  of  Taurus,  Palmyra  was  an 
text  of  this  treaty  still  exists.    A  commercial  opulent  and  a  powerful  city,  which  it  contincoJ 
treaty  between  the  same  republics  was  made  to  be  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anrelisc 
848  h.  C,  and  it  is  supposed  that  one  was  made  Its  consequence  came  altogether  from  trade,  ls 
between  the  two  dates  mentioned.   These  trea-  it  lay  in  the  direct  route  between  the  West  ui^ 
ties  show  the  superiority  of  Carthage  over  Rome  the  East.    Maracanda,  the  modem  Saznarc^ird, 
in  all  the  essentials  of  civilization  in  those  times,  was  another  city  which  derived  its  importacoe 
and  contrast  strangely  with  the  incidents  of  later  from  commerce,  the  Indian  trade  helping  totn- 
history.    The  Romans  were  not  a  commercial  rich  it.    Bactra  was  another,  and  is  pronounce  i 
people  in  any  comprehensive  sense,  but  they  had  by  high  authority  to  have  been  the  commerciJ 
the  unscrupulous  ambition  and  practical  genius  centre  of  eastern  Asia.    In  India  itself  c(»m- 
which  secure  success  in  trade.  Fraud  and  violence  merce  was  successfully  pursued   and  held  ir. 
were  of  more  account  with  them  than  the  slow  high  honor  from  the  earliest  known  peri -J. 
processes  of  industrious  application.  The  Medi-  and  both  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  ttuit 
terranean  became  more  than  once,  while  they  country  must  necessarily  have  been  broad  aL<i 
were  masters  of  most  of  its  shores,  the  home  of  lucrative,  though  the  value  of  Indian  commerce 
piracy  on  a  scale  as  extensive  as  that  which  ex-  has  always  been  overestimated.     The  CLiuts*. 
isted  ages  earlier,  when  trader  and  pirate  had  traded  to  Hindostan  and  other  distant  coir- 
the  same  meaning.    But  still  there  was  much  tries.    The  entire  East  was  full  of  people  vL> 
trade  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  Med-  were  ingenious  and  industrious,  and  whose  lain*: 
iterranean  in  the  days  of  the  empire,  for  a  large  and  skill  supplied  abundant  and  varions  mate^ 
part  of  the  year,  was  covered  with  vessels  from  rials  for  commerce.    Alexandria  was  the  cLLi 
Gades  to  Alexandria.     Tlie  police  of  the  sea  place  whence  all  the  products  of  the  East  wtr^. 
was  much  better  kept  under  the  imperial  than  bought  and  sold  for  the  West,  finding  their  w;.r 
it  had  been  under  the  republican  rule.    Rome  to  Britain  and  Scandinavia.    There  flowed  iitt  > 
was  the  centre  to  which  every  thing  tended.  On  the  same  port  all  the  products  of  the  West  !•-: 
the  corn  trade  depended  the  existence  of  the  peo-  few  of  which,  however,  were  wanted  in  India, 
pie  and  the  stability  of  the  government,  and  this  What  was  taken  from  that  country  was  most  t 
trade  was  carried  on  with  the  province  of  Africa,  paid  for  in  gold  and  silver,  the  annual  amouii 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Egypt   Alex-  of  which    in  the  time  of  Pliny   was  near.v 
andria,  which  was  founded  by  the  Macedonian  $4,000,000  of  our  money.    The  papyrus  w:.* 
conqueror  in  the  year  832  B.C.,  with  the  deliber-  exported  from  Egypt.    The  commerce  of  iht 
ate  purpose  of  making  it  the  chief  commercial  Roman  empire  was  limited  by  the  fact  of  the 
city  of  the  world,  not  only  despatched  great  corn  general  resemblance  in  the  character  of  that  en  • 
fleets  to  Rome,  but  was  the  port  whence  the  spi-  pire^s  productions,  natural  and  artificial.     Wc  oL 
ces,  gums,  silks,  pearls,  diamonds,  and  numerous  so  extensively  used,  was  everywhere  produroii. 
other  articles  of  oriental  origin,  were  distributed  and  so  was  leather.     The  difference   in   tie 
to  the  West.    The  trade  of  Asia  was  carried  on  wines  of  the  various  countries  was  not  suc.- 
principally  by  land,  but  from  an  early  period  ciently  great  to  cause  them  to  be  extensively 
there  was  commercial  intercourse  between  In-  exported,  though  the  best  vintages  of  Gree.^ 
dia  and  ports  on  the  Red  sea.    Under  the  wise  and  Asia  found  their  way  to  Rome,  for  the  u^c 
rule  of  the  Ptolemies,  Egypt  became  the  agent  of  the  wealthy  classes.    Oil,  too,  was  a  oommcc 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  the  Roman  rule  production.    Those  articles  of  general  consncip- 
encouraged  this  source  of  wealth.    Alexandria  tion  in  modern  times  that  enter  so  greatly  luu* 
early  justified  the  choice  of  its  founder,  and  commerce,  as  sugar,  cofiee,  tea,  tobacco,  ^v 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  commercial  were  unknown    to  the  Romans.     Nnmeroo^ 
places  of  the  world  for  some  time  after  the  con-  manufactured  articles,  also,  which  we  hold  to  U^ 
quest  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens.    The  Indian  of  prime  necessity,  were  equally  unknown  to 
trade  was  always  valued,  and  many  places  rose  them.    On  the  other  hand,  the  transportatii^Q 
to  opulence  from  the  part  they  had  in  it.    The  of  wild  animals  for  the  popular  sporta,  which 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  Palmyra.  The  required  numerous  vessels  and  seamen,  is  not 
oasis  on  which  it  stood  was  undoubtedly  fre-  known  to  modem  commerce.    Many  hundred 
quently  visited  by  the  Phceniciansi  and  the  place  cities  had  amphitheatres,  and  the  oonsomptioa 
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erlancU,  first  to  opnlenoe,  und  then  to  empire,  her  commerce  to  an  extent  Uut  isanparaDeM 

That  trade  which  the  Dutch  carried  to  so  great  and  it  is  that  indnstry  rather  than  her  conquer.: 

an  extent  after  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  that  has  caused  her  greatness.    Kothing  li^c 

Spain  originated  many  centuries  earlier,  and  her  commerce  has  the  world  ctct  seen,  thou^ 

was  the  wonder  of  the  Italians  themselves  he-  that  of  the  United  States  is  fast  rising  to  ^z- 

fore  the  civil  war  began.    Philip  the  Good,  premacy.   The  latter  began  with  the  Bettlemia: 

duke  of  Burgundy,  the  first  of  the  line  of  Yalois  of  the  country,  and  in  the  first   generaii  n 

who  ruled  over  both  Dutch  and  Belgians,  estab-  had   attained   a  re^>ectable   character,  c<'> 

lished  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  1480,  nial  vessels  sailing  to  Europe,  Afnca,  the  W.^ 

themottoofwhichexpresses  the  sentiment  that  Indies,  and  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  lli'if. 

the  reward  of  labor  is  not  to  be  contemned.   It  The  policy  of  the  mother  country  diS»DOur&jcti 

was  meant  to  be  an  expression  of  his  sense  of  the  colonial  commerce  to  some  extent,  and :'  e 

the  importance  of  industry,  and  it  was  a  signifi-  revolution  was  brought  about  as  much  to  ly 

cant  one.    The  fisheries,  from  which  the  Dutch  hold  the  right  of  man  to  trade  as  for  all  otl.-.r 

drew  so  great  wealth,  began  in  tbe  13th  cen-  purposes.    This  was  in  strict  accordance  w:th 

tury,  and  they  and  all  the  Netherlanders  were  the  course  of  England  herself^  some  of  her  cj<  < 

a  commercial  people  long  before  any  of  them  as-  severe  and  costly  wars  having  been  wag^  u> 

pired  to  nationality.    The  land  trade  through  preserve  or  to  obtain  commercial  monopoly  i-r 

Germany  was  an  important  commercial  feature  freedom,  as  the  case  may  have  been.    I^bertj, 

of  the  middle  ages,  though  much  hindered  by  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  cor  j- 

toll-gatherers  and  robber  nobles.    France  did  merce,  the  improvements  in  ship-bmlding,  i\x 

not  early  excel  in  commerce,  though  the  enter-  discovery  of  the  gold  of  California  and  Aostra- 

prises  of  the  mariners  and  merchants  of  Dieppe,  lia,  the  unlimited  freedom  of  trade  between 

which  carried  them  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  countries  so  extensive  and  so  various  in  chftr^.- 

before  it  had  been  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  ter  as  our  states  and  territories,  and  the  gei^r^sl 

forms  some  exception  to  the  rule.   The  maritime  acceptance  of  enlightened  ideas  on  pohti-L 

enterprises  of  the  Portuguese  began  about  1412,  economy,  have  caused  our  commerce,  both  i'<- 

under  the  patronage  of  Dom  Henry  Y.,  son  of  eign  and  domestic,  to  increase  at  a  rate  whi  h 

"King  John  I.,  an  enlightened  prince,  who  for  62  none  of  our  early  statesmen  appear  to  Ljv^ 

years  patronized  the  cause  of  discovery.    He  expected ;  and,  like  England,  our  history  E:..f 

did  not  live  to  see  the  circumnavigation  of  Af-  illustrate  the  remark  of  Raleigh,  that  ^^  wh<^- 

rica,  and  the  establishment  of  Portugal*s  rule  in  ever  commands  the  sea,  commands  the  trade  vi 

the  East,  but  they  were  the  consequence  of  his  the  world;  whosoever  commands  the  trade  « i 

labors.  It  was  in  course  of  these  voyages  that  the  the  world,  commands  the  riches  of  the  wor!  1 

modern  African  slave  trade  began,  about  1444.  and  consequently  the  world  itself.^'     lodc^  i. 

These  discoveries  destroyed  the  power  of  the  the  United  States  and  England  are,  in  &  y.A 

Italian  states,  and  changed  the  course  of  trade,  sense,  the  only  two  great  maritime  nattor^. 

Thediscovery  of  America,  which  event  synchro-  France,  though  she  has  exerted  herself  tol.^ 

nizes  with  that  ofthe  sailing  to  Indiaby  the  cape  come  great  on  the  ocean,  and  through   cvii.- 

of  Good  Hope,  had  much  effect  on  commerce,  merce,  has  never  occupied  there  more  tliaii  a 

Spain  became  an  important  commercial  nation,  respectable  position.    Russia  has  her  commer  t 

but  her  misgovernment  lost  her  Holland  not  far  on  the  ocean  to  create.    The  commerce  of  Gc> 

from  the  time  that  she  conquered  Portugal  many  has  been  greatly  developed  since  1  (>!.', 

with  her  colonies;  but  while  Holland  was  lost  through  customs  unions,  and  by  other  me&L-. 

to  her  for  ever,  Portugal  regained  her  independ-  Spain  is  recovering  from  her  prostrate  oonditi*  x 

ence  in  60  years.    Meantime  the  Dutch  had  but  it  is  not  probable  that  she  will  ever  again  Iv 

become  the  first  of  commercial  nations,  which  a  first-class  maritime  power.   The  old  natioD>  tf 

place  they  kept  until  England  had  obtained,  northern  Europe  have  relatively  declined,  lui 

through  their  assistance,  a  liberal  constitutional  still  their  commercial  rank  is  good.    Bra  i. 

polity.    England,  from  her  insular  position,  was  promises  to  be  a  commercial  state  of  the  £^: 

early  engaged  in  trade,  but  the  conquest  was  order.  The  treaties  recently  concluded  with  CI  .- 

injurious  to  its  development.    Still,  trade  went  na  and  Japan  promise  a  new  devdopment  ;  r 

on,  and  London  early  attained  that  high  position  mercantile  intercourse  with  A»a.    In  motion 

in  commerce  which  she  has  so  long  held.  Scat-  commerce  the  Greek  merchants  take  a  proL..- 

tered  through  the  history  of  the  country,  under  nent  position.    They  monopolize  the  trade  <.t 

the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudora,  are  the  most  the  Levant,  the    Black  sea,  and  the  Dannt"., 

abundant  evidences  of  England^s  commercial  by  well-conducted  establishments  in  Coosx^ki:- 

aptitude,  as  afforded  both  by  incidents  of  peace  tinople,    Smvrna,  Alexandria,  Odessa^    Itri.^ 

and  those  of  war.    Her  progress  was  stayed  by  ran,  and  other  localities  in  the  East,  and   :} 

the  bad  government  of  the  Stuart  kings,  and  it  branch  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manc^K^ 

was  not  until  after  her  political  condition  had  ter,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  Kew  York,  Kew  Or- 

becomesettled,  at  the  close  ofthe  17th  century,  leans,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Calcutta,  and  in  otVcr 

that  she  commenced  those  grand  strides  which  great  commercial  centres.    Many  of  the  iio 

soon  gave  her  the  first  place  in  commerce,  and  man  merchants  in  London  are  also  noted  y-r 

with  it  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  which  she  has  their  world-wide  spirit  of  enterprise  and  t .  r 

sometimes  abused.    Her  home  industry  has  fed  their  consummate  ability.    The  Medi terras  i^js 
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merchants  of  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Trieste  still  commodore  has  heen  one  of  courtesy  merely, 

rL-taia  a  great  inflaence  in  the  shipping  interest,  ffiven  for  the  time  being  to  a  captain  command- 

aud    some  of  the  ship-owners  of  Genoa  are  mg  a  squadron.   By  an  act  of  congress,  approved 

among  the  largest  in  the  world.    London  is  the  Jan.  16,  1867,  captains  commanding  squadrons 

great  focus  of  modern  commerce. — For  the  com-  are  hereafter  to  be  denominated  flag  officers ; 

iiiercial  statistics  of  different  countries,  see  the  consequently,  the  title  of  commodore  is  abolish- 

respeotive  heads.  ed  i^i  the  U.  S.  navy. 

COMMEWYNE.  a  river  of  South  America,  C0MM0DU8  ANTONINUS,  Lucius  Aurk- 

which  rises  in  the  E.  highlands  of  Dutch  Guiana,  lius,  emperor  of  Rome,  born  at  Lanuvium, 

aud  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Cottica,  falls  A.  D.  161,  assassinated  Dec.  81,  192,  was  the 

into  the  estuary  of  the  Surinam  between  forts  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faus- 

Auisterdara  and  Ley  den.    Its  course  is  nearly  tina,  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius.    He  inherited 

N.  W. ;  its  total  length  about  70  m.  all  the  vices  of  his  mother,  without  any  of  the 

COMMISSARY,  a  military  officer  whose  duty  virtues  of  his  father,  and  his  advent  to  the 

is  to  provide  food  and  conveyance,  and  gen-  throne  (A.  D.  180)  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of 

erally  to  take  care  of  the  stores  of  an  army,  cruelties,  rivalling  if  not  surpassing  those  of 

A  congressional  act  of  April  18,  1818,  directs  Caligula  and  Nero.    Hastily  making  peace  with 

tlie  appointment  by  the  president  with  the  con-  the  Quadi  and  other  German  tribes,  he  gave 

sent  of  the  senate,  of  a  commissary-general,  who  himself  up  to  the  vilest  debauchery,  and  even 

shall  have  the  pay  of  a  colonel  of  ordnance  and  his  own  sisters  became  the  victims  of  his  lust, 

as  many  assistants  as  may  be  necessary.    In  Appearing  as  Hercules  before  the  people,  he 

active  service,  he  cooperates  with  the  officer  in  slew  thousands  of  beasts  with  bow  and  spear, 

coininand  in  concerting  measures  for  obtaining  and  fought  publicly  as  a  gladiator  many  hundred 

supplies,  and  in  determining  the  character  and  times,  while  the  affiiirs  of  the  government  were 

resources  of  the  countries  to  be  traversed.  Mod-  left  in  the  hands  of  worthless  favorites,  the  freed- 

ern  inventions  of  portable  mills  and  ovens,  a  reg-  men  Perennis,  Anterus,  Oleander,  La3tus,  Eclec- 

uhir  kitchen  battery,  compressed  provisions,  and  tus,  and  others.    The  enormous  taxes  requisite 

other  means  and  apphances,  have  much  dimin-  to  support  his  extravagance,  a  conflagration  of 

isljed  his  labors.  Rome,  and  a  famine,  at  length  drove  the  people 

COMMISSION,  in  law,  a  writ  which  issues  to  despair,  and  disturbances  broke  out  which 

from  a  court  for  various  purposes,  among  which  caused  the  death  of  Oleander.    Finally,  his  own 

are  the  taking  of  evidence  in  foreign  parts,  or  favorites,  finding  that  they  were  marked  for 
in  cases  of  the  illness  of  a  witness.  In  England, '  execution,  resolved  upon  his  death,  and  the 

it  is  also  a  writ  which  issues  from  the  crown  to  poison  administered  by  his  concubine  Marcia 

certain  persons  to  transact  public  business.     In  working  too  slowly,  the  gladiator  Narcissus  was 

the  army  and  navy,  commissions  are  the  in-  called  to  strangle  him.     The  senate  declared 

i^trnnients  by  which  the  officers  hold  their  ap-  him  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  and  commanded 

pointnients.  his  statues  to  be  broken,  and  his  name  to  bo 

COMMITMENT,  the  sending  of  a  defend-  erased  from  the  public  inscriptions.    Several 

ant  to  prison  for  safe  custody  in  criminal  cashes,  detected  conspiracies,  some  victories  over  the 

or  of  any  person  for  contempt  of  court  in  other  Caledonians  achieved  by  Ulpius  Marcellns,  and 

crvsos.     The  writ  which  authorizes  the  commit-  the  addition  of  an  African  corn  fleet  to  that  of 

ment  was  anciently  termed  a  mittimus^  but  usu-  Egypt,  are  the  principal  events  of  his  reign, 

ally  a  warrant,  and  is  often  for  brevity  styled  a  COMMON,  Rights  of.    These  rights  con- 

coininitment.    The  houses  of  congress  exercise  sist  of  the  use  for  certain  purposes  of  land 

tlio  j)(Aver  of  commitment  in  cases  of  contempt,  belonging    to    another.     In    the    ancient  law 

COMMITTEE,  a  small  number  of  members  they  were  designated  as  common  of  pasture, 

ai>{)()inted  by  a  general  legislative  body  for  the  of  piscary,  of  turbary,  and  of  estovers,  and  this 

(Kspatch  of  public  business.     Committees  may  classification  is  retained  by  Blackstone ;  but  it 

he  either  standing  or  select  committees.    Stand-  lacks  precision,   for  piscary  does   not  belong 

iiil^  committees  take  charge  of  such  matters  as  to  lands   at  all;    and  again,  the  right  to  the 

torni  tlie  ordinary  business  of  the  house,  naval  use  of  the  water  for  fishing,  &c.,  is  in  many 

and  military  afiairs,  postal  arrangements,  &c,  cases  all  the  estate  that  can  be  claimed  by  any 

►Selcet  committees  are  appointed  for  a  special  one;   and  there  are  instances  where  such  use 

purpose.    A  committee  of  the  whole  house  is  is  common  to  all  persons  without  distinction, 

wlien  the  speaker  vacates  the  chair  and  the  There  is  but  one  case  which  would  come  within 

Ikjusc  resolves  itself  into  a  committee  to  discuss  the  definition,  and  that  is  common  of  piscary  in 

tlje  clauses  of  a  bill. — A  committee,  in  law,  is  inland  waters,  the  land  under  which  is  by  the 

the  person  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  a  per-  common  law  held  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 

con  of  unsound  mind  is  committed.  soil  adjoining  the  water.    This  would  give  such 

(■OMMODORE   (It.   cominendatore^   a  com-  owner  the  exclusive  use  of  the  water,  except 

iiiander),  the  officer  who  commands  a  squadron  for  navigation,  but  a  prescriptive  riglit  may 

of  ships  upon  particular  service,  his  own  ship  be  acquired  by  another  having  no  interest  in 

being  distinguished  by  a  broad  pennant  worn  at  the  fee.     The  other  rights  relate  altogether  to 

the  main.     In  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  husbandry,  and  consist  of  the  right  to  pasture 

captain  is  the  highest  rank,  and  the  title  of  cattle  or  other  animals  belonging  to  farmers  upon 
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lands  of  another,  and  to  ont  turf  and  wood  for  common  appendant,  the  right  is  diminished  xa 
necessary  fael.  The  common  of  pastmrage  is  the  proportion  to  the  land  parchaaed ;  bat  in  ine 
most  important  of  these,  and  has  heen  treated  case  of  common  appurtenant,  it  would  be 
of  in  the  books  much  more  fully  than  the  others,  wholly  extinguished  by  such  purchaae.  And  it 
but  the  principles  applicable  to  each  are  sub-  was  said  in  this  case  that  if  alienation  was  b  i 
Btantially  the  same.  This  right  is  in  the  old  allowed,  all  common  appurtenant  in  Eag^J 
cases  held  to  be  appendant,  appurtenant,  be-  would  be  destroyed,  for  no  land  oontinoes  in 
cause  of  vicinage,  or  in  gross.  It  was  appen Jbit  so  entire  a  manner,  every  acre  together  wiJti 
when  it  belonged  to  arable  lands  which  were  another:  as  it  had  been  ab  initio^  but  for  prefer- 
originally  part  of  the  manor  in  which  the  com-  ment  of  younger  sons,  advancement  of  d&uzb- 
mon  was  claimed,  and  the  commonable  right  ter&  payment  of  debts,  dec,  part  has  been  ^7- 
was  in  such  case  limited  to  beasts  of  the  plough,  erea.  In  Tyrringham^s  case,  4  Coke  36,  :i.e 
and  such  as  were  used  for  manure.  Common  origin  of  common  appendant  is  thus  stated : 
appurtenant  bad  no  necessary  connection  of  "  When  a  lord  enfeoffed  another  of  arable  Iml 
tenure,  but  might  be  claimed  in  other  manors  to  hold  of  him  in  socage  (per  lertiUum  »cay,  a 
than  that  to  which  the  land  whereto  the  com-  every  such  tenure  at  the  beginning  was,  lU 
mon  was  appurtenant  originally  belonged.  Kor  feoffee  should  have  common  of  the  lord^s  wastes 
was  it  limited  to  any  particular  animals,  but  in-  for  his  cattle  which  ploughed  and  manured  Iiii 
eluded  every  description,  as  hogs,  goats,  &c.,  as  land;  because  it  was  taeite  implied  in  tr? 
well  as  those  which  were  used  in  tillage.  The  feoffment,  for  the  feoffee  could  not  plough  a: : 
difference  between  these  two  was  that  the  former  manure  the  land  without  cattle,  and  they  co'J«] 
grew  out  of  the  original  tenure,  and  was  a  gen-  not  be  kept  without  pasture.  The  second  reas-  c 
eral  right  incident  to  all  smaller  estates  par-  was  for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  d 
celled  out  from  larger  ones,  which  did  not  need  tillage,  so  that  such  common  appendant  isof  ci.-!l- 
prescription  to  sustain;  the  latter  was  found-  mon  right,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  pr^crir<e 
ed  solely  upon  grant  or  upon  prescription,  which  therein."  In  case  of  the  purchase,  by  the  pr  - 
always  implied  a  grant.  Both  continued  to  ex-  prietor  of  the  commonable  lands,  of  any  pan  d 
ist  notwithstanding  the  alienation  of  the  lands  the  lands  to  which  common  is  appendant  orap- 
to  which  the  common  was  appendant  or  ap-  purtenant,  the  right  is  wholly  extinguished  a^  to 
purtenant,  and  in  case  of  alienation  of  part  of  the  purchased  lands,  and  the  same  rule  if  tL-.' 
such  lands,  the  alienee  acquired  a  commonable  whole  should  be  purchased.  Unity  of  po3S(^^!<  i 
right  in  the  proportion  the  lands  conveyed  of  the  lands  to  which  and  the  lands  in  whidi :.  > 
bore  to  the  entirety  to  which  the  right  origi-  common  belongs  is  an  extinguishment  of  tie 
nally  belonged.  This  equitable  principle  was  right.  It  has  long  been  settled  that  the  propre- 
adopted  to  prevent  the  overcharge  of  common-  tor  of  lands  in  which  there  is  aright  of  conm  c 
able  lands  by  the  multiplication  of  rights  from  may  enclose  and  improve  part,  provided  l;e 
the  successive  division  of  estates,  so  that  there  leave  a  reasonable  amount  for  common. — dr.- 
could  be  no  increase  of  the  original  right;  but  mon  because  of  vicinage  is  when  the  inL&l  - 
whatever  number  of  tenants  became  entitled,  tants  of  towns  contiguous  to  each  other  have 
they  could  each  have  only  their  proportionate  intercommoned  without  hindrance  on  ekLcr 
share.  Thus  the  claim  of  a  tenant  who  by  the  side.  Yet  this  is  merely  permissive  so  f:ir  a« 
process  of  subdivision  had  become  the  proprle-  to  excuse  what  in  strictness  is  a  trespass ;  :  : 
tor  of  one  yard  of  land,  but  set  up  a  right  no  length  of  time,  according  to  the  opiLi  >r. 
of  common  appendant  for  the  pasturage  of  64  of  Blackstone,  will  establish  a  prescriptiou,  Vi: 
sheep  (which  was  the  whole  right  that  belonged  either  town  may  bar  out  the  other.— -Comm  2 
to  the  entirety  of  the  original  premises),  was  in  gross  is  not  attached  to  lands  at  all,  it, 
rejected.  (  Bennett  vs.  Reeve,  Willes's  Rep.  227.)  merely  to  the  person.  This  right  is  not,  ho  wevt  r. 
This  case  attracted  muoh  attention  on  account  multiplied  according  to  the  number  of  a  m^n  > 
of  the  great  amount  of  learning  and  ability  heirs.  By  the  English  law,  if  the  right  d— 
which  it  elicited,  but  the  principle  had  been  scend  to  several,  as  in  the  case  of  coparceriC-5 
long  before  recognized  by  Coke  as  applicable  (i.  e.,  where  the  descent  is  to  daughters!  tl  j 
both  to  common  appendant  and  appurtenant,  eldest  shall  take,  but  be  liable  to  contr:'^  -• 
In  Wil(]e^s  case,  8  Coke's  Rep.  156  (Coke  being  tion.  In  the  United  States  a  different  nili-  ii 
at  that  time  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  held,  viz. :  that  all  the  heirs  must  jointly  po5ckf?3 
in  which  the  case  was  argued),  it  was  held:  or  convey. — ^The  right  of  common  has  \<  t 
1,  that  common  appendant  or  appurtenant  comparatively  less  important  in  this  country 
was  apportionable ;  2,  that  the  commonable  than  in  England;  but  the  principles  of  the  cor  j- 
land  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  other  or  mon  law  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  re  .- 
greater  charge  than  originally  existed ;  though  ognized  here.  It  would  probably  not  be  a  i- 
the  court  perhaps  erred  in  assuming  as  matter  mitted  in  any  of  the  states,  not  even  in  th  x- 
of  fact  that  there  could  be  no  increase  if  limited  newest  settled,  that  the  grant  of  a  piece  «*i 
to  cattle  levant  and  couchant  on  the  original  land  parcel  of  a  larger  tract  held  by  the  graD!».'r 
premises,  although  the  land  might  have. been  would  carry  with  it  common  of  pasturage  or 
subsequently  divided  among  several  owners ;  fuel.  It  can  arise  only  by  express  grant  or  1  y 
3,  that  in  case  of  purchase  of  a  part  of  the  com-  prescription,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  L*  :l.- 
mouable  land  by  a  tenant  claiming  a  right  of  ways  founded  upon  a  supposed  granU    TLu 
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■  nnrts  of  the  state  of  New  York  seem  not  to  above  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  provided  how- 
have  understood  the  ancient  law  when  they  as-  ever  that  it  was  not  specified  upon  charts,  or 
-uined  that  common  appendant  was  a  prescrip-  otherwise  known.  Again,  the  mere  force  of  the 
live  right,  whereas,  as  we  have  shown,  it  was  current  may  sometimes  drive  a  vessel  ashore  or 
•I'M-ivecl  entirely  from  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  upon  breakers,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  wind, 
:tiid  did  not  need  prescription  at  all«  Properly  when  sails  are  depended  upon,  or  by  the  vessel 
-|ioaking,  that  species  of  common  can  hardly  having  been  previously  disabled  by  a  storm,  in 
W  oousidered  as  existing  in  this  country.  This  either  of  which  cases  the  loss  comes  under  the 
iiiul  some  other  incidents  of  English  manor  or  head  of  inevitable  accident.  In  respect  to  steam* 
i}aronial  estates  are  not  recognized  here.  Com-  boats,  the  breaking  of  machinery  by  violence  of 
h'ou  of  estovers  (fuel),  it  has  been  held  in  the  winds  or  waves,  and  a  consequent  loss,  would 
-t  ;ite  of  New  York,  cannot  be  apportioned ;  as,  if  of  course  come  under  the  same  rule ;  but  where 
tliL*  person  holding  the  land  to  which  the  com-  the  machinery  should  give  way  without  an 
!iutn  is  appurtenant  should  convey  part  to  one  unusual  stress  of  weather  of  other  sufficient 
t'l  I'soD,  and  part  to  another,  the  whole  right  is  cause  properly  designated  as  a  peril  of  the  sea, 

(  xtinguished.    The  most  usual  mode  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  an  exemption 

(lie  right  of  common  arises  in  the  several  states  of  the  carrier  under  a  strict  application  of  the 

is  the  ownership  of  lands  by  villages  or  towns,  rule  as  before  stated.    Accidents  are  not  unfre- 

in  -Nvliioh  case  all  citizens  of  such  village  have  a  quent  on  steamboats  and  railroad  cars,  where 

r::rht  of  common,  subject  to  being  put  an  end  to,  no  explanation  can  be  given  except  some  defect 

however,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  village  corpo-  in  the  iron  of  which  the  engine  or  other  esseu- 

I  Mtion,  or  a  resolution  at  a  town  meeting.  tialpartof  the  mechanical  structure  is  construct- 

OOMMON  CARRIER,  one  who  undertakes  ed,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  defect  that  could  not  be 

ri>r  a  compensation  to  carry  goods  generally.  The  detected  or  guarded  against  by  any  degree  of 

N  ?ni  imports  that  this  is  done  as  a  business,  skill  or  care.    The  rule  in  such  a  case  can  hardly 

I  he  carrying  for  hire  in  a  particular  case  does  be  considered  as  settled.  There  might  be  some 
•  '»t  involve  a  liability  to  the  same  extent  as  that  danger  in  the  relaxation  of  the  ancient  strict- 
er a  common  carrier;  yet  this  must  be  under-  ness  which  would  exclude  such  an  excuse;  but 
food  of  a  private  undertaking,  as  for  some  par-  on  the  other  hand,  as  new  elements  and  instru- 
icular  person  without  any  obligation  to  carry  mentalities  are  iAtroduced,  allowance  should  be 

r  othei*s.     If  a  vessel  should  make  but  a  single  made  for  incidents  that  human  prudence,  such 

yaire,  but  should  be  put  up  for  carrying  what-  as  may  reasonably  be  expected,  would  not  be 

■vt  r  jioods  should  be  delivered  on  board,  this  sufficient  to  prevent.     The  facility  with  which 

.vould  constitute  the  owner  or  person  having  evidence  can  ordinarily  be  procured  to  rebut  a 

lie  control  of  the  vessel  a  common  carrier,  charge  of  negligence  will,  it  is  probable,  bo 

>ii  the  other  hand,  when  a  vessel  is  not  put  up  found  a  conclusive  objection  to  allowing  the 

H  a  ercneral  ship,  but  is  employed  by  the  owner  exemption  to  rest  upon  that  alone.     The  rule, 

II  his  own  business,  even  if  he  should  allow  the  as  recently  held  by  the  courts  of  the  state  of 
ii.i-^ter  to  carry  the  goods  of  another  and  to  New  York,  is  that  a  railroad  company  is  respon- 
•i  'i'vive  the  freight  as  a  part  of  his  (the  master's)  sible  for  an  accident  which  human  care  and  fore- 
oiiipen«ation,  the  owner  would  not  be  a>nsid-  sight  could  have  prevented,  and  that  this  respon- 
itMl  a  common  carrier.  The  principles  appli-  sibility  extends  as  well  to  the  manner  of  manu- 
•.*ii»lo  to  this  undertaking  have  been  summarily  facturing  cars  and  engines  as  to  the  conduct  of 
» .'itcd  in  the  article  Bailment.  The  great  diver-  tlie  immediate  agents  in  running  them ;  and  the 
iry  of  cases,  however,  which  occur  in  a  commer-  question  whether  it  was  possible  by  such  care 
;al  community  like  ours,  requires  a  somewhat  and  foresight  to  have  prevented  the  accident  is 
••■»ro  extended  exposition  of  those  principles,  left  to  thejury  to  determine,  (llolbrook  t'«.  Utica 
1  hose  are  essentially  the  same  in  respect  to  trans-  and  Schenectady  railroad  co.,  16  Barbour,  113 ; 
M  -rtation  of  goods  by  water  or  land.  The  car-  Hegeman  ts.  Western  railroad  co.,  id.  353.)  In 
■a'j-e  of  passengers  is  subject  to  a  liability  not  inland  transportation  the  rule  as  to  inevitable 

-^  strini^ent,  but  modified  in  some  particulars,  accident  is  liberally  construed ;  as  when  upon 

vdiih  will  be  mentioned.    The  most  important  the  Hudson  river  a  vessel  changing  her  tack 

i,lo  is  tliat  the  common  carrier  becomes  the  in-  near  shore  was  by  the  sudden  failure  of  the  wind 

iwr  of  the  safe  delivery  of  the  property  intrust-  grounded  and  sunk,  it  was  held  to  be  the  act  of 

1  to  hini,  except  against  inevitable  accident,  or  God.     On  a  canal,  the  breaking  away  of  the 

;  lint  is  usually  called  the  act  of  God.    Perhaps  bank  by  an  extraordinary  flood,  and  the  strand- 

■  IV*  exception  would  be  better  understood  by  a  ing  of  a  boat  in  conse<iuence  thereof,  would  be 
,  liiiition  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  later  held  a  sufficient  excuse  of  the  carrier  for  the 
.iM"^,  viz.:  that  the  loss  for  which  the  carrier  damage  that  might  ensue  to  property  on  board. 
-  not  responsible  must  be  such  as  human  care  Theft,  embezzlement,  or  even  robbery,  by  a 
T(l  foresight  could  not  prevent  A  loss  by  the  force  which  tlie  carrier  could  not  resist,  for- 
i.'«'o  of  tempest  or  lightning  is  therefore  not  merly  constituted  no  exem|)tion  from  liability 
I  a  liveable  against  the  carrier;  so  when  it  is  for  loss,  except  when  it  was  by  the  act  of  a  pub- 
.  •.*ri-u»ned  by  a  peril  of  the  sefi,  even  if  there  lie  enemy.  The  reason  given  in  the  old  cases  for 
V  ..'ft'  no  storin,  as  if  a  vessel  should  run  uj>on  holding  the  carrier  responsible  for  loss  by  rob- 

rccf  of  rock  or  shoal  of  sand  not  appearing  bery  was  that  there  might  otherwise  bo  collu- 
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Bion  and  frand  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  taking.    Thastheownenof  BtcarnhMtsont^' 

prove.    As  this,  however,  had  application  only  Hudson  river,  although  advertising  theniK..  -^ 

to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  was  founded  upon  as  carriers  of  passengers  and  merchandise,  V'-* 

disorders  which  do  not  now  exist  in  England,  held  not  liable  for  the  loss  of  a  padcage  of  1 1  ^ 

and  have  never  existed  in  this  country,  there  notes  delivered  to  the  captain  in  bis  iiuli^iU 

seems  to  be  no  propriety  in  enforcing  the  rule  so  capacity.    So  in  respect  to  the  bagnge  of  i-j- 

strictly  {eeuante  ratione,  lex  etiam  ceuat) ;  and  aengers,  although  the  carrier  by  landor  w&u:  .• 

accordingly,  a  modification  has  been  admitted  compelled  to  receive  a  reasonable  amount  d:  : 

to  some  extent,  as  when  property  was  destroyed  the  ground  that  compensation  for  it  is  iiKki  < 

by  a  mob,  the  carrier  was  held  not  liable,  but  in  the  fare  of  the  passenger,  and  become?  > 

it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  the  decision  insurer  of  the  safe  deliyerv  thereof  to  th?  y^r 

upon  another  ground,  viz. :  that  the  transporta-  aenger  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  yet  v  ■: 

tion  was  on  a  day  when  it  was  not  usual  to  go,  that  denomination  can  be  induded  only  * - 

and  for  the  special  purpose  of  saving  the  prop*  artidea  as  a  man  would  generally  carrr  «,i 

erty  from  the  mob,  but  without  succeeding  as  to  him  for  personal  use  as  b  jg^ge.    The  carhrr  >. 

part.     (Edwards  ts,  Shinatt,  1  East,  604.)    De*  therefore,  not  responsible  for  samples  of  in-: 

struction  of  property  by  fire  while  in  the  hands  chandise  carried  in  a  trunk,  as  Ixiggace.  w 

of  the  carrier,  unless  it  happen  by  lightning,  is '  make  him  liable,  it  should  be  recuTeti  Ij :.: 

at  the  risk  of  the  carrier,  and  the  goods  are  con-  carrier  as  merchandise.    Nor  is  he  resp  .v 

sidered  to  be  in  his  possession  until  actual  do-  for  money  in  a  trunk  nnleiss  upon  notice  d  * . 

li  very  according  to  the  terms  of  his  undertaking,  contents  of  the  trunk,  and  perhaps  not  ereo  t  ^: 

When  there  is  no  express  stipulation  as  to  the  without  a  special  undertaking  in  respeot  t'  : 

manner  of  delivery,  or  some  known  usage,  the  Jewelry  or  articles  much  exceeding  in  ralue^! 

goods  must  be  delivered  to  some  person  autiior-  would  be  ordinarily  taken  for  penooal  use  v 

ized  to  receive  them,  which  will  be  the  person  be  subject  to  the  same  rede.    In  respect  t  •  - 

named  as  consignee,  or  such  person  as  he  shall  liability  of  carriers  where  the  transportati  . 

direct.    And  in  case  there  is  no  one  to  whom  over  a  route  in  which  several  persons  ort^i 

delivery  can  be  made,  the  goods  should  be  panics  have  distinct  parts  of  the  route,  as;:.' 

stored,  but  they  will  still  remain  at  the  risk  of  case  of  several  railroads  connecting  vith  ^ : 

the  carrier.    In  England,  it  has  been  provided  other,  the  rule  is  that  the  person  or  co::.: . 

by  recent  statutes  that  owners  of  vessels  shall  who  receives  the  fare  of  passengers  or  fre:: :  * 

be  exempted  from  responsibility  as  common  goods  fur  the  whole  route  is  responsible  &<  <  - 

carriers  for  losses  by  fire,  and  also  from  liability  rier  for  the  entire  distance ;  and  it  would  1 1^ 

for  the  loss  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewelry  by  rob-  no  difference  as  to  his  liability,  if  be  s*: 

bery  or  embezzlement,  unless  they  have  been  deliver  tickets  of  the  proprietors  of  tli<^  ^ 

specially  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  or  spective  routes.  If,  however,  the  fare  or  tr^:. 

otherwise  specified  in  writing  by  the  shipper,  is  paid  to  an  agent  of  all  the  different  ; 

We  have  no  similar  statutes  in  this  country,  and  prietors,  then  aU  are  liable  to  be  sued  jvi" . 

the  only  limitation  to  the  general  liability  of  Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  carriage  i^t  i 

the  carrier  is  what  may  result  from  special  no-  sengers  have  been  already  adverted  to.  >« 

tice  given  by  him  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  need  only  add  that  reasonable  regard  b  i- 

he  will  undertake  to  carry  goods.    As  to  any  had  to  the  comfort  as  well  as  safety  of  [>)- 

private  undertaking,  such  as  we  have  before  re-  gers,  whether  ^e  transportation  be  by  <•- 

ferred  to,  there  is  of  course  no  question  as  to  boat,  railroad  cars,  stage  coaches,  or  other  • 

the  right  of  the  carrier  thus  to  restrict  his  lia-  veyances.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jr : 

bility ;  but  there  is  some  confiict  in  the  decis-  etors  of  such  conveyances -have  the  riL'h'.  v 

ions  how  far  a  common  carrier  can,  in  the  con-  it  is  their  duty,  to  prescribe  such  re^''.;i 

duct  of  his  general  business,   vary  the  rules  as  will  best  insure  the  convenience  of  p^^*" 

of  law  by  a  mere  notice.    It  is  settled  that  a  gers,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  pr  v 

notice  is  at  all  events  of  no  avail  unless  dis-  tors  themselves  from  any  fraud  or  impii^ ' 

tinctly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  One  other  rule  which  relates  as  well  to  c^ir*. 

of  the  goods ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whe-  of  passengers  as  freight,  is  that  the  tnm<::<- 

ther,  even  then,  it  would  be  operative  unless  tion  must  be  within  a  reasonable  time.    lit 

specifically  assented  to  so  as  to  constitute  a  spe-  of  interruption  by  any  accident,  even  if :' 

cial  contract.    (Hollister  w.  Nowlan,  19  Wen-  such  as  the  carrier  is  not  responsible  for,  s: 

dell,  234 ;  Cole  m.  Goodwin,  id.  251.)    In  the  is  bound  to  furnish  other  means  of  eonve,^ 

former  of  these  cases  it  was  said  that, "  notwith-  to  the  end  of  the  route  with  the  utmost  pr.:« : 

standing  the  notice,  the  owner  has  a  right  to  in-  ble  despatch,  or  the  passenger  will  be  euti:' 

sist  that  the  carrier  shall  receive  the  goods  subject  provide  himself  a  conveyance  at  the  c<'?t « : 

to  all  the  responsibilities  incident  to  his  employ-  carrier,  or  to  claim  repayment  of  the  f:i^  ■* 

ment.    The  presumption  is  as  strong,  to  say  the  other  expenses  which  he  has  been  put  to.  1'  * 

least,  that  the  owner  intended  to  Insist  on  his  spect  to  goods,  the  same  despatch  wooM  !> ' 

legal  rights,  as  it  is  that  he  was  willing  to  yield  required ;  regard  is  here  to  be  had  to  wu^' 

to  the  wishes  of  the  carrier."    Other  rules  have  parties  may  have  fairly  taken  into  their  ca. 

reference  to  the  protection  of  the  carrier  against  tion.  The  freezing  up  of  a  canal  or  river  i^ » > 

any  liability  beyond  the  fair  intent  of  his  under-  -  cient  excuse  for  the  non-delivery  of  gooi]>  ^' 
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any  otber  homan  laws  (Pref.  2d  Reports),  and  laws  there  are  mentioned:  1.  The  Dm BtA,  cr 

quotes  the  opinion  of  Fortescne  at  full  len^  Xt5«r  •/ii^ieioZw  of  Alfred  the  Greftt,whicb  ins 

(Pref.  6&  Rep.).    This  extravagant  hypothesis  dengned  as  a  code  for  the  goTemisent  of  tlt« 

is  worthy  of  mention  only  as  an  illustration  of  whole  kingdom,  and  is  supposed  to  hsfeeon- 

the  singlular  tenacity  of  the  Euglish  mind  for  sisted  of  the  locsl  customs  of  di&rentpvUf^ 

whatever  was  of  native  origin,  and  the  pr^u-  the  country,  vis. :  (a)  the  Mercian  laws,  vhid 

dice  existing  at  every  period  against  whatever  prevailed  in  the  counties  bordering  on  W^  &&' 

was  of  foreign  growth.    In  estimating  the  pro*  which  may  have  retained  some  of  the  old  Briti^ 

portion  that  Saxon  usages  contributed  in  the  customs;  (5)  the  West  Saxon,  which  apperuin^d 

formation  of  English  law,  it  would  be  too  limited  to  the  southern  and  south-western  oonntics. 

a  view  if  we  should  take  into  account  only  the  (c)  the  Danish,  which  had  been  introduced  i^ 

records  now  extant  of  particular  laws  and  forms  tiie  eastern  coast,  where  the  Danes  hsd  settled. 

of  proceedings.    These  records  are  imperfect,  It  appears  that  some  laws  were  taken  from  tiie 

and  even  if  we  had  the  entire  body  of  laws  so  far  Old  Testament,  and  it  b  likely  that  Alfred  icay 

as  they  were  ever  reduced  to  writing,  it  would  have  taken  aome  liberty  with  existing  ttf^Jr 

furnish  but  a  part  of  what  then  existed  and  was  tions,  particularly  with  tlie  penal  laws,  as  bj  a 

perpetuated,  and  again  it  would  be  leaving  out  new  enactment  making  murder  a  capital  o&rc<«. 

the  self-developing  power  inherent  in  the  hab-  But  whatever  was  not  in  accordance  with  \:a 

its  of  ^e  people.    The  nation  continued  to  be  spirit  of  the  people  came  veiy  little  into  o^ 

essentially  Saxon  even  after  the  Norman  con-  and  the  whole  was  mnoh  interfered  with  It 

quest.    The  tenure  of  real  estate  was  indeed  wars  and  consequent  civil  disorders.  It  \m 

radically  changed  by  the  introduction  of  the  been  said  by  some  writers  (Blackstoneandotbe^! 

feudsl  laws,  yet  with  steady  perseverance  the  that  this  code  was  extant  as  late  as  the  reign  of 

middle  class  gradually  obtained  amelioration  Edward  lY.,  but  it  is  now  lost    Ha&imi  bow- 

of  that  system,  and  ingrafted  upon  it  many  pe-  ever,  questions  the  authenticity  of  the  vork  re 

culiar  rules  and  forms  congenial  with  the  na-  ferred  to.    2.  The  compilation  of  Edvard  iLe 

tiond  character.    So  the  Norman  sovereigns  Confessor,  the  basis  of  which  wss  the  prerioi^ 

undertook  to  revolutionize  the  whole  judicial  code  of  Alfred,  and  was  intended  to  be  tcoi::- 

administration.  The  au2ar«^tf,  consisting  of  the  plete  collection  of  laws  both  custopafy&^d 

king  and  council,  sought  to  convoke  to  itself  the  statute.    This  obtained  great  celebrity,  bei^ 

judicial  business,  which  had  before  been  chiefly  the  system  which  was  m  force  imme&i'elv 

transacted  in  the  Saxon  county  courts,  presided  prior  to  the  conquest,  and  consequentlj  W^''^- 

over  by  a  sheriff  and  bishop.     The  Norman  fied  by  the  Saxons  with  their  nationality.  Wba 

language  was  introduced  as  the  law  language  therefore  tiiey  often  demanded  of  the  Nons^ 

at  least  of  the  aula  regis^  and  of  the  superior  kings  confirmation  of  the  laws  of  the  ooefes^'-ft 

courts  into  which  that  tribunal  was  subsequent-  they  meant  only  the  guarantee  of  the  kvs  b; 

ly  resolved,  and  Norman  lawyers  and  judges  which  they  had  been  formerly  governed.  TLb 

sought  to  introduce  the  forms  of  practice  and  compilation  is  also  lost.    In  some  old  writen 

even  rules  of  decidon  to  which  they  had  been  there  is  a  reference  to  a  compilation  begun  ^'J 

accustomed.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages.  King  Edgar,  grandfather  of  the  confessor,  let 

Saxon  customs  still  maintained  their  hold  of  the  this  is  suppo^s^  to  be  the  same  that  was  &I:^^ 

people.    Terms  were  invented  in  Norman  phra-  ward  completed  by  the  latter.    8.  A  colleciii^i 

seology  to  express  many  of  the  judicial  proceed-  of  ancient  Saxon  laws,  canons,  decrees  of  co^ir* 

ings.    The  pleadings  were  indeed  in  liitin,  but  cils,  and  other  public  acts,  was  made  by  b';- 

trials  were  conducted  and  decisions  reported  bard  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  lu 

in  the  Norraan.    But  underlying  these  exterior  of  Ap^atoitifua,  nee  depriacii  Anglorum L(p-  ^ 

forms  can  be  seen  the  same  principles  of  right  These  laws  are  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  anj  •>' 

which  constitute  the  earlier  law  of  the  counUy,  them  are  some  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent  (A.I*- 

and  the  admimstration  of  justice  was  still  in  fact  661-686).  To  this  collection  additions  hAT«  l^ 

practically  in  accordance  with  Saxon  usages,  since  made  by  Dr.  Wilkins. — ^The  extent  of  '^' 

This  may  be  attributed  in  a  considerable  degree  change  of  the  laws  made  by  the  Normans  '^^-^ 

to  the  large  amount  of  business  which  still  con-  been  the  subject  of  much  delMite.    It  was  chi  <' 

tinned  to  be  transacted  in  the  county  courts,  in  the  tenure  of  real  estate  and  the  inciut"-* 

where  the  Saxon  language  and  usages  were  resulting  therefrom.    On  the  one  hand^  it  ^-^ 

strictly  adhered  to.    The  appointment  of  itin-  been  maintained  by  Cioke,  Selden,  and  otk^- 

erant  instices  to  go  into  the  several  counties  that  the  feudal  tenure  existed  among  the  Sii>^' 

of  the  kingdom  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  before  the  conquest,  but  by  Hale,  and  especiii^.* 

causes,  which  became  a  fixed  custom  in  the  Sir  Martin  Wright,  that  it  was  first  iDtrods^^ 

reign  of  Henry  II.,  must  have  also  contributed  by  the  Normans.    Without  entering  upon  *<^^'- 

largely  to  the  perpetuation  of  provincial  forms,  discussion,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  tii^- 

Hence  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the  laws  con-  principles  relating  to  real  estate  are  vpysii"' 

tinned  to  be  formed  as  new  cases  aA>se,  by  the  soon  after  tiie  conquest,  radicuJly  differing  troi!' 

same  habit  of  mind  after  the  conquest  as  before,  those  recognized  by  the  Saxons  before  that  ti!i.<^' 

and  that  the  common  law  continued  to  be  de-  Among  these  may  be  spedfied,  that  landed  yr^^?- 

veloped  from  the  Saxon  original  even  under  the  erty  acoordmg  to  the  Saxon  laws  was  heredit.'U?> 

Normaaaovereigns.  Of  the  oollectaons  of  Saxon,  that,  with  someezcepUon^  it  defloended  to  ail  t^<i 
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mfttter  involved  was  whether  the  benefice  were  thoagh  perhaps  the  eldest  son  might  liuD«/.f 
lay  or  eleemosynary,  were  to  he  determined  in  have  done  so  had  he  snnriTed.    Gndu&l'j, 
the  king's  oonrt  by  a  recognition  of  12  men  however,  all  lands  became  sabject  to  the  strr; 
(a  Jury) ;  lastly,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  feadal  rule  of  primogenitore,  except  in  ceruiia 
ezoloded  from  jarisdiction  of  pleas  of  debt,  plaoes,  where,  by  special  custom  which  b&d 
which  they  had  lately  assumed  upon  pretence  oeen  mibroken,  it  was  otherwise.— As  to  pr:- 
that  they  were  due,  jide  interponta.    In  con-  sonal  properbr  and  contracts,  how  exteoavuj 
sequence  of  the  king^  remorse  for  the  murder  the  rules  of  the  civil  law  were  adopted  msj  t^ 
of  Becket,  these  constitutions  were  not  strictly  seen  in  the  treatise  of  Braoton,  Ik  Legih*  < 
executed  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  but  they  Cojuuetudinibtu  Anglia^  which  wss  pabL>w\ri 
were  not  repeded. — It  would  exceed  our  limits  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    The  amniceinta: 
to  trace  further  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  of  the  subject  is  similar  to  that  of  Jn^tiDLic's 
laws  of  England.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  Institutes,  and  many  principles  are  extracted 
Uiat  by  various  legatine  and  provincial  consti-  from  the  Pandects,  sometimes  in  the  very  bo- 
tutions,  the  former  being  enacted  by  national  guage  of  the  orimal.    But  Bracton  was  do 
synods,  the  latter  by  provincial  synods,  held  servile  copyist.    He  had  a  great  legal  mi:], 
either  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  of  and  he  selected  and  applied  the  roles  of  la?, 
York,  the  canon  law  has  been  settled  with  sole  from  whatever  sources  deriTed,  with  tnocb  di^ 
reference  to  the  exigencies  of  the  church  and  crimination,  and  defined  and  expluned  th.n 
kingdom  of  England,  and  its  authority  now  with  precision.    Buch  was  bis  adaptation  of  it- 
rests  upon  a  statute  of  Henry  YIII.,  by  which  gal  principles  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  nA 
it  was  declared  that  all  canons^  constitutions,  habits  of  the  English  people,  that  it  was  i : 
dec,  then  existing,  and  which  were  not  repugn  understood  by  his  contemporaries  how  Iirpt  < 
nant  to  the  law  of  tlie  land  or  the  king's  prerog-  he  had  drawn  upon  the  civil  law.    Dori::  s 
ative,  should  remain  in  use.     An  incidental  long  period,  down  even  to  the  time  of  Cuke,  L< 
effect  of  the  enlargement  of  ecclesiastical  juris-  held  much  the  same  relation  to  the  coitil  i 
diction  was  that  the  civil  law  was  referred  to  for  law  that  in  later  times  Pothier  had  to  tiie  Ym^\ 
the  decision  of  many  questions,  and  the  rules  thus  law,  witli  only  this  difference,  that  Bractoo  y^a 
adopted  were  ofcourse  recognized  byother  courts;  also  profoundly  versed  in  tiie  practice  of  tic 
but  in  addition  to  this,  the  law  of  England  re-  courts  and  forms  of  proceeding. — ^As  oar  or  j--: 
lating  to  personal  property,  which  was  com-  is  simply  to  develop  the  primitive  soorce»  d 
paratively  deficient,  received  a  large  accession  the  common  law,  and  the  general  principle  cr 
from  the  civil  law,  witli  which  the  judges  had  process  of  its  formation,  it  wiU  be  nnnece><i7 
now  become  somewhat  acquainted.    The  rules  to  trace  minutely  the  successive  changes  fr  "^ 
of  consanguinity  and  therefore  of  descent,  ex-  its  earlier  form  to  the  later  and  more  con:]>.r 
cept   the  law  of  primogeniture,  were  taken  cated  system.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  r^.: 
wholly  from  the  canon  law,  which  in  this  par-  summarily  to  some  of  the  important  incidt:::> 
ticidar  differed  from  the  civil.    And  even  as  to  1.  The  relaxation  of  tiie  feudal  principle  of  d*>:- 
primogeniture,  there  was  for  a  time  an  altema-  alienation,  until  all  restriction  was  remoTe<i  \'> 
tion  between  the  feudal  principle,  which  gave  the  statute  Quia  Emptare^^  18  Edward  U  a^^ 
to  the  eldest  son  the  entire  inheritance,  and  the  other  acts ;  then  the  introduction  of  conditio  :- 
Jewish  or    canonical  rule,  which  allowed    a  fees,  or  estates  tiul,  which,  by  the  statate  h 
double  portion  to  the  eldest,  but  gave  to  the  j9onu,  18  Edward  I.,  were  restricted  from  al:> 
others  also  a  share  of  the  estate.    Thus  in  the  ation,  and  the  evasion  of  the  statute  by  new  for:.  ^ 
reign  of  Henry  I.  it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  conveyance,  viz.,  fines  and  common  rei\*^> 
took  only  the  primum  patris  f<xdum  (the  prin-  eries.    2.  The  prohibition  of  conveyances  tu 
cipal  manor),  the  rest  being  left  to  descend  to  religious  houses  and  persons.    This  was  first  ly 
the  other  sons;  but  this  rule  was  of  short  dura-  the  Magna  Charta  of  Henry  III.,  which  vi' 
tion,  for  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  eldest  construed  to  relate  to  religious  houses  orly: 
son  was  considered  sole  heir  of  the  whole  in-  and  in  consequence  the  act  De  Beligum^  7  dis- 
heritance.   This  related  to  lands  held  by  mlli-  ward  I.,  commonly  called  the  statute  of  niort- 
tary  tenure  or  knight^s  service ;  socage  lands  main,  was  passed,  by  which  the  prohibition  ^^ 
(which  were  held  by  other  services,  and  finally  extended  to  all  persons  holding  for  similar  pw- 
for  a  mere  pecuniary  compensation),  even  as  poses;  and  in  the  statute  Quia  Empiorei,  sK^^>* 
late»as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  descended  to  all  referred  to,  which  gave  general  liberty  of  iili^^ 
the  sons,  but  the  eldest  was  entitled  to  the  capi-  ating  lands,  a  proviso  was  inserted  that  tl:- 
tal  messuage.    This  was  not,  however,  nniver-  shoidd  not  authorize  any  kind  of  alieDation  '^ 
sal.    The  doctrine  of  representation  was  not  mortmain.    Common  recoveries  were  resort/i 
entirely  settled,  and  Glanville  (who  wrote  in  to  by  the  ecclesiastics  to  avoid  the  efitxi  ^^ 
that  reign)  says  that  it  was  a  question,  when  a  these  disabling  statutes ;  but  tins  device  ^^ 
man  left  a  younger  son,  and  a  grandson  by  an  checked  by  statute  13  Edwa^  I.,  which  prw- 
elder  son,  which  should  succeed;  and  he  ex-  vided  that  the  fiction  ^ould  be  disregarded.  :*ii 
presses  the  opinion  that  if  the  elder  son  had  the  real  right  should  be  tried,  and  if  not  fo|-' i 
been  provided  for  by  an  appointment  of  land  in  the  religious  corporation,  the  land  ahonlJ  > 
during  his  life,  the  grandson  should  have  no  forfeited.    Next  the  ingenuity  of  the  dergj  ^it- 
claim  against  the  ancle  for  the  remainder,  vised  a  form  of  conveyance,  by  which,  instci^ 
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franchised  of  his  liberties  or  otutomarj  rights,  was,  between  England  and  other  ooontriea.  a 
nor  be  outlawed  or  expelled  from  the  country,  or  the  comforts  of  the  oommonaltjr,  yet  it  is  equal- 
in  any  other  manner  destroyed,  except  bv  the  Iv  true  in  onr  time  that  there  is  a  coo^ttratiT^ 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  deficiency  of  qualification  still  existiiig  in  con- 
land.    We  will  aell  Justice  to  no  one,  nor  deny  tinental  countries  for  that  office.    It  leqaires  & 
it  to  any,  nor  delay  its  due  administratioQ.)  training  for  many  snooesaiTe  generations  to  fit 
These  are  energetic  expressions,  yet  of  what  men  for  judicial  functions;  it  re<|uire8  above 
avail  would  they  have  been  against  a  tyranni-  all  an  individual  independence,  which  has  be$L 
cal  Henry  YIU.,  who  would  have  held^  as  he  peculiarly  the  character  of  the  Engfiah  pe<^le. 
did  in  some  instances,  that  his  own  wiU  was  Possession  of  a  competence  is  alao  esaeotiaL  It 
the  law  of  the  land ;  or  a  faithless  Oharles  I^  is  related  by  the  old  writers  that  during  a  oa&- 
who  could  assent  to  the  petition  of  right  and  siderable  period  after  the  oonouest,  when  iLe 
evade  its  effect  by  falsifying  the  record ;  if  the  common  people  were  oppressed  and  impover- 
liberties  of  the  commoners  had  depended  upon  ished,  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  the  Saron  sd- 
a  mere  charter?    Some  of  the  later  statutes  are  ministration  of  justice  in  the  oonnty  ooortsk  bj 
more  specific  in  their  provisions.    The  petition  reason  of  the  lapsed  intecrity  of  the  freehtdderv 
of  right  required  the  cause  of  arrest  to  be  spe-  who  were  nsuallv  asseniDled  In  those  ooorts  as 
cified  in  the  warrant  under  which  any  man  jurymen.    This  led  to  a  proceeding  called  sn 
was  imprisoned.    The  habeas  corpus  act  further  attaint,  by  which  a  jnry  was  put  upon  trial  for 
provided  for  a  determination  of  the  sufficiency  a  false  verdict,  and  a  severe  penalty  fioiDowed 
of  the  cause  of  arrest,  and  a  discharge  if  such  ar^  conviction.     The  Knglish  character  alierwani 
rest  should  be  found  to  ^illegal  Other  acts  pro-  improved,  however,  and  the  trial  hy  iarj  bss 
vided  against  the  exaction  of  bail  for  an  excessive  always  been  mfdntained  in  a  great  degree  of 
amount,  in  cases  where  the  arrest  was  lawful.  It  purity.    8.  The  mode  of  proof  in  trtala.    TLe 
is  to  be  remembered  that  all  these  and  many  English  law  of  evidence  is  an  extenaiTe  hroDch 
similar  statutes  purported  only  to  guard  against  of  the  law,  and  has  been  founded  npon  good 
encroachments  upon  rights  claimed  to  exist  by  sense.    In  criminal  cases,  the  accused  parues 
common  law.    It  was  common  in  the  United  arenot  com nelled  to  testify  against  themselTe*: 
States  at  an  early  period  to  incorporate  in  the  and  although  npon  preliminanr  examination  be- 
constitutions  of  the  several  states,  or  to  declare  fore  magistrates,  the  accused  is  permitted  to 
by  statutes,  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  make  his  statement,  he  is  not  compelled  to  do  sa 
personal  rights  which  have  been  the  subject  of  Much  less  was  it  ever  admitted  in  England,  except 
controversy  in  England.    There  was,  however,  for  a  short  period  under  the  Tudors  and  1st  Sto- 
but  littie  occasion  for  such  re&nactment.    The  art,  to  put  a  man  to  torture  to  extort  his  eoofes- 
privileges  thus  declared  are  inherent  in  the  very  sion.  This  is  mentioned  by  Fortescne  as  one  sope- 
structure  of  our  society,  and  recognized  by  our  riority  of  the  English  laws,  from  wMcih  it  mar 
common  legislation.    Our  danger  does  not  lie  be  inferred  that  the  practice  did  not  then  es>t, 
in  that  direction,  but  rather  in  too  unchecked  though  the  introduction  of  the  rack  is  referred 
license.    The  Athenian  state  would,  perhaps,  by  Coke  to  the  duke  of  Exeter,  in  the  rdgn  of 
furnish  us  a  more  apt  precedent  of  the  evils  to  Henry  YI.    It  was  not  used  in  Enriond  alter  the 
which  we  are  exposed,  and  the  appropriate  reign  of  James  I.    4.  The  rules  of  the  commrn 
counteraction.    2.  Trial  by  jury  has  been  the  law  relative  to  husband  and  wife  cannot  ch^- 
most  noticed  of  common  law  rights,  because  it  lenge  the  merit  of  superiority  to  thecoiTeq>oDd- 
b^ongs  exclusively  to  the  English,  having  been  ing  law  in  other  countries.    The  personal  prop- 
admitted  in  no  other  counti^  until  within  a  erty  of  the  wife  became  tiie  husbknd'^a  so  fu*  as 
very  recent  period.    It  has  been  attended  with  he  could  get  possession;  and  it  waa  with  ex- 
doubtful  success  in  France  and  some  other  states  treme  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  the  cocn 
where  the  French  code  has  been  introduced  of  chancery,  that  she  could  formerly  be  protect- 
either  as  law  or  precedent    Sir  John  Fortes-  edin  the  enjoyment  of  any  part  of  her  propenr. 
cue  insisted  that  this  mode  of  trial  had  not  Thelawhaswithiaarecent  period,  and  especial- 
been  introduced  in  other  countries  because  a  ly  in  the  United  States,  been  ameliorated  in  faror 
class  of  men  could  not  be  found  there  fitted  of  the  wife,  but  this  change  has  been  by  statute 
to  serve  on  juries.    *^For  though  there  be  in  and  not  by  any  self-amelioration  of  theoommon 
tbem  men  of  great  power  and  of  great  riches  law.    Marriage  can  be  dissolved  only  for  ol« 
and  possessions,  yet  they  dwell  not  nigh  one  offence  committed  after  the  marriage,  tiz^  »iil- 
to  another,  as  such  great  men  do  in  England ;  tery.    For  some  preexisting  causes,  as  impo- 
neither  so  many  inheritors  and  possessors  of  tence,  fraud,  dec,  the  contract  may  be  dedare<i 
land  are  elsewhere  as  in  England.**    (Fortes,  null;  but  no   subsequent   cause    but  the  c»ce 
J}e  Laxid,  Ang,  c.  29.)    The  meaning  of  this  is,  above  mentioned  is  a  ground  of  divorce.    I'd- 
that  in  his  time  there  was  no  middle  class  of  der  the  same  head  we  may  mention  tl&e  steacr 
men  between  the  nobility  and  the  impoverished  persistence  in  the  ancient  doctrine  thai  a  chiii: 
peasantry ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  bom  before  the  marriage  is  iUegitimate.    There 
no  country  in  Europe  then  had  a  common  peo-  has  always  been  a  special  prejudice  against  sx.} 
pie  as  well  provided  and  intelligent  as  the  £ng-  change  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  perhaps  ii 
Y\s\i,    But  although  at  the  present  day  there  an  early  period  owing  to  tiie  general  oppootio:: 
luay  not  be  the  same  difference  that  then  there  to  the  canon   law.     il^AiSMct   Ugts  A^gi^a 
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mul€ari  qwB  hueuiqve  VMitata  mnt  et  approba^  Let  them  receive  no  remuneration  from  their 
tce^  said  the  barons  when  it  was  proposed  in  tlie  scholars,  nnless  what  the  parents  through  chari- 
reign  of  Henry  III.  to  legitimate  children  bom  ty  may  voluntarily  offer."  A  conncil  at  Rome 
before  marriage.  Fortescne  praises  the  good  in  836  ordained  that  there  should  be  8  kinds 
sense  of  the  rme  of  the  common  law,  and  Black-  of  schools  throughout  Christendom :  episcopal, 
stone  maintains  the  same  view.  It  is  enough  for  parochial  in  towns  and  villages,  and  others 
our  present  purpose  to  say  that  in  that  respect  it  wherever  there  could  be  fouud  place  and  oppor- 
diifers  from  the  laws  of  most  other  countries,  tunity.  The  council  of  Lateran  in  1179  ordain- 
5.  The  English  law  of  descent,  including  primo-  ed  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school  in 
geniture,  is  another  peculiarity  which  has  been  every  cathedral  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
al  ready  sufficiently  noticed.  6.  Passingover  many  of  the  poor.  This  ordinance  was  enlarged  and 
other  points  of  lesser  consideration,  &e  last  and  enforced  by  the  council  of  Lyons  in  1245.  Thus 
principal  circumstance  distinguishing  the  com-  originated  the  popular  or  common  school  as 
uion  law  is  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  pro-  an  outgrowth  of  the  Christian  church.  Be- 
mulgated.  This  has  been  by  the  decisions  of  yond  this  mingled  scholastic  and  religious 
courts.  Treatises  of  writers  have  no  authority,  training,  meagre  as  it  was,  the  idea  of  edu- 
except  as  sustained  by  decisions.  It  was  thought  cation  for  the  masses  had  not  gone.  It  should 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Bacon  that  the  decisions  also  be  remarked  that  while  the  passage  of 
Lad  become  so  numerous  that  they  needed  to  such  decrees  was  an  easy  matter,  their  emorce- 
be  digested,  and  di^sts  were  in  fact  prepared,  ment  was  more  difficult ;  and  while  in  the 
though  not  by  public  authority.  Still  the  cases  large  towns  and  cities  veiy  considerable  num- 
have  gone  on  accumulating;  abridgments  and  bers  of  the  poor  thus  received  the  rudiments 
digests  have  followed;  the  older  books  are  no  of  knowledge,  in  the  more  scattered  population 
longer  cited,  but  the  rules  and  reasons  have  been  of  the  rural  districts  very  few  could  read  or 
reproduced  in  other  forms.  The  law  seems  to  write.  It  was  not  until  the  era  of  the  reforma- 
be  still  ingrowth,  while  the  richness  of  our  tion  that  the  subject  of  popular  schools  received 
legal  learning  is  the  detritus  from  ancient  trib-  a  further  impulse.  Amid  his  other  labors, 
iitaries,  the  sources  of  which  we  can  no  longer  Luther  found  time  to  do  good  service  to  the 
trace  with  distinctness.  cause  of  popular  education.  In  1524  he  wrote 
COMMON  SCHOOLS.  Under  the  general  head  an  '^address  to  the  common  councils  of  all  the 
of  Education  the  reader  will  find  a  condensed  cities  of  Germany,  in  behalf  of  Christian  schools," 
history  of  instruction,  public  and  private,  so  far  in  which  occur  the  following  passages :  **  It  is  a 
as  there  are  data  for  such  a  history.  Under  the  grave  and  serious  thing,  affecting  the,  interest 
present  title  we  purpose  to  give  only  an  outline  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  all  the  world, 
of  the  development  of  the  great  prmciple  of  the  that  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  aiding 
free  elementary  education  of  every  child  in  the  and  instructing  the  young. ....  If  so  mnch  be 
community.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed  expended  every  year  for  weapons  of  war,  roads, 
tliat  in  every  well  regulated  state  the  advantage  dams,  and  countless  other  things  of  the  sort,  for 
of  the  universal  education  of  the  community  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a  city,  why  should 
would  be  so  obvious  that  measures  would  be  not  we  expend  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
taken  to  effect  it  almost  from  the  origin  of  the  poor  ignorant  youths  to  provide  them  with  skil- 
state.  This,  however,  has  not  proved  to  be  the  ful  teachers?'^  In  1526  he  writes  to  the  elector 
case.  In  no  country  of  antiquity  was  there  any  of  Saxony :  "  Government,  as  the  natural  guard- 
general  provision  for  the  education  of  all  clasS""  ian  of  all  the  young,  has  the  right  to  compel  the 
es.  Sparta,  under  Lycurgus,  came  nearest  to  people  to  support  schools.  What  is  necessary 
it^  but  the  education  imparted  by  the  state  was  to  the  well-being  of  a  state,  that  should  be  snp- 
mainlv  physical,  and  did  not  reach  the  peas-  plied  by  those  who  enjoy  tne  privilege  of  such 
ant  classes.  In  Rome,  while  private  schools  state.  Now  nothing  is  more  necessary  than 
were  numerous,  their  advantages  only  accrued  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us 
to  the  patricians  and  such  plebeians  as  possessed  and  bear  rule.  If  the  people  are  too  poor  to 
property.  After  the  introduction  of  Christiani-  pay  the  expense,  and  are  already  burdened  with 
ty  and  its  accession  to  power,  the  duty  of  the  taxes,  then  the  monastic  funds  which  were  origi- 
authorities  to  educate  the  young  was  speedily  lially  given  for  such  purposes  are  to  be  emploved 
recognized  by  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The  in  that  way  to  relieve  the  people."  Nor  did  he 
object  of  this  education  was  of  course  their  content  himself  with  these  appeals;  in  1527, 
training  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  it  with  the  aid  of  Helanchthon,  the  Saxon  school 
was  the  first  recognition  of  the  duty  of  giving  system,  as  it  was  called,  was  drawn  up  by  him, 
instruction  to  the  masses.  As  early  as  A.  D.  and  through  life  the  education  of  the  young  of 
529  we  find  the  council  of  Vaison  recommend-  all  classes  in  free  schools  was  one  of  tlie  objects 
ing  the  establishment  of  public  schools.  In  800  nearest  his  hearts  The  labors  of  Luther  in  this 
a  synod  at  Mentz  ordered  that  the  parochi^  field  were  continued  by  Trolzendorf,  Sturm, 
priests  should  have  schools  in  the  towns  and  vil-  Neander,  Ratich,  Helwig,  and  Amos  Comenius, 
lagcs,  that  ^*  the  little  children  of  all  the  fkithful  and  the  Germans  seemed  destined  to  become  the 
should  learn  letters  from  them.  Let  them  receive  best  educated  people  in  Europe ;  but  the  break- 
and  teach  tliese  with  the  utmost  charity,  that  ing  out  of  the  80  years'  war  in  1618  arrested 
they  themselves  may  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever,  most  effectually  the  progress  of  all  educational 
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improvements.    About  the  middle  of  the  17th  part  by  the  proceeds  of  land,  houses,  or  noDer 

oentnry,  several  of  the  German  states  passed  granted  either  by  the  town  or  bj  iodiTiduLJw 

laws  making  it  compulsory  on  parents  to  send  and  in  part  by  tuition  money,  and  which  w*-?? 

their  children  to  school  during  a  certain  age.  free  only  to  the  donors,  and  to  them  oolj  m 

In  the  latter  partof  that  century  two  men  came  part — were  established  in  Charles  City,  Va^ 

upon  the  stage,  whose  labors  introduced  a  new  in  1621,  in  Boston  in  1630,  in  New  HsTen  vn 

era  mto  the  history  of  education  in  Germany.  1638,  in  Salem  in  1641,  in  Roxbory  mior  ic 

They  were  Philip  J.  Spener  and  August  U.  1645,andinmostof  the  towns  of  New  Engldrjd 

Franke.    The  labors  of  the  latter  gave  an  im-  within  4  or  5  years  after  their  aettlement ;  W, 

pulse  to  the  caase  of  popular  education,  which,  these,  though  comprising  at  first  perhaps  lu 

through  the  influence  of  his  disciples  and  fol-  major  part  of  the  children  of  the  flettlemer.t. 

lowers,  such  as  Zinzendorf,  Steinraetz,  Hecker,  were  not  common  schools  in  the  present  ^t^'^ 

Rambalt,  Basedow,  Campe,  Salzmann,  and  Pes-  of  that  term.    The  firee  public  school  (the  oeL.- 

talozzi,  has  been  continued  to  our  own  times,  mon  school  of  our  time)  was  of  New  Kn^lhLl 

In  Prussia,  the  movement  in  behalf  of  a  thor-  origin,  but  whether  Massachnsetts  or  Conii«<- 

oughly  popular  system  of  education,  though  ticnt  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  its  first  e«t& v 

more  funy  sustained  than  in  any  other  coun-  lishment  is  a  mooted  point.     The  first  leei>lk- 

try  on  the  continent,  did  not  commence  till  tive  enactment  was  made  by  Msssaehnseti?  s 

the  early  part  of  the  present  century.     En-  1647.    It  provided  as  follows :  ^*  It  is  theref  oe 

actments  rendering  the  attendance  of  the  chil-  ordered  y*  every  towneship  in  this  Jarisdicurii 

dren  at  the  school  compulsory  upon  their  pa-  after  y*  Lord  hath  increased  y*  to  y*  number  r.f 

rents  had  indeed  been  upon  Uie  statute  book  60  housholders  shall  then  forthwith  appc'iu 

since  1717,  but  it  *  was  not  until  1809  that  one  within  the  towne  to  teach  all  sach  cbiklr.i 

the  habits  and  good  will  of  the  people  were  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  r^ide,  who^ 

enlisted  on  the  side  of  education.    The  Prussian  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  y*  parents  or 

schools  are  by  law  accessible  to  the  poorest  as  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  y  inhabiunii 

certainly  and  fully  as  to  the  richest,  and  every  in  generall  by  way  of  supply,  as  y*  maior  p^.-! 

provision  which  long  experience  and  profound  of  those  y'  order  y'  prudentials  of  y*  towne  ii^H 

interest  in  their  success  can  suggest,  is  adopted  appoint,  provided  those  y*  send  their  ohildreo  be 

to  render  them  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  y*  they  can 

of  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  coun-  have  y  taught  for  in  other  townes.*'    Bat  if  tli.- 

try  as  possible.     Scothind  is  the  only  other  general  assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  fo^e^K>^: 

country  of  Europe  which  could  boast  at  an  early  in  legislative  action  for  popular  edacation,  u.« 

period  of  having  a  system  of  common  or  pop-  town  authorities  ofHartford,  although  a  younccr 

ular  schools.    These,  like  those  of  the  early  colony,  had  at  an  earlier  date  taken  broader 

church  on  the  continent,  originated  with  the  and  more  liberal  ground  for  the  c^ocatioa  ci 

clergy.  In  1560  John  Knox  urged  the  necessity  all  classes ;  and  as  Hartford  was  the  central  ar.i 

of  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  controlling  settlement  of  the  Connecticut  c<-l- 

claimed  that  they  should  be  sustained  on  the  ony,  its  action  was  but  the  precursor  of  the  le- 

charge  of  the  kirk.    The  act  of  1696  established  gislative  action  which  followed  a  very  few  years 

common  schools  in  every  parish,  to  be  supported  kter.    A  town  school  was  established  prior  to 

in  part  by  the  parish,  and  in  part  by  rate  bills.  1642,  and  the  funds  for  its  sn|^>ort  voted  from  the 

These  schools,  which  have  diffused  a  more  gen-  town  treasury  ;  and  in  1643  a  vote  was  pas?<d 

eral  elementary  education  among  the  people  of  which  in  its  spirit  still  governs  the  edocatioral 

Scotland  than  exists  in  any  other  nation  in  En-  system  of  the  state,  ^  that  the  town  shall  paj 

rope  except  perhaps  Prussia,  have  always  been  for  the  schooling  of  the  poor,  and  for  all  drii- 

under  the  charge  of  the  kirk;  and  since  the  ciencies."    The  colonies  of  New  Hampshire  ard 

secession  of  the  Free  church  in  1843,  schools  Vermont  followed  the  example  of  MasBacho- 

have  been  organized  in  connection  with  each  setts  and  Connecticut,  and  established  achofls 

of  its  congregations. — It  is  on  this  side  of  the  in  every  hamlet  where  the  number  of  inh&> 

Atlantic.  however,  that  we  must  look  for  the  itants  and  of  diildren  was  sufficient  to  famish 

most  full  and  complete  development  of  the  employment  and  support  lo  a  teacher.     Tb« 

common  school  system  which  the  world  has  ever  records  of  the  general  courts  and  of  the  towzsi 

seen.  The  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England  were  show  that  the  prosperity  of  these  ^^  foontains  at 

fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  universal  intelligence,"  as  they  appropriately  called  the 

education.    They  came  here  with  no  intention  common  schools,  was  an  object  of  common 

of  founding  a  colony  of  semi-barbarians  like  the  solicitude ;  and  though  taxed  as  never  people 

boors  of  South  Africa ;  and  accordingly  we  find  were  before — ^taxed  for  the  goods  they  imported 

that  as  soon  as  they  had  provided  temporary  from  the  mother  country,  taxed  on  their  exports 

shelter  for  themselves,  they  reared,  in  humble  taxed  for  their  wars  with  the  Indians,  taxed  for 

guise  indeed,  yet  with  willing  hands,  the  church  their  wars  with  the  French  which  had  been 

and  the  school  house.    The  first  schools  estab-  induced  by  the  mother  country,  taxed  for  the 

lished  in  the  country,  however,  were  not  com-  support  of  an  able  ministry,  and  the  erection  of 

mon  or  public  schools.    Free  grammar  schools,  churches — they  never  forgot  to  support  and  sos- 

as  they  were  called — that  is,  schools  in  which  tain  the  common  school    We  have  seen  that 

Latin  was  taught,  and  which  were  supported  in  in  Grermany  the  30  years'  war  broke  up  the 
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the  inBtraotion  of  teaohen,  and  the  holding  siderable  funds  to  aid  in  the  mpportof  tbrl* 

of  teachers'  institutes  for  exercise  and  drill  of  schools.    The  western  states  genenJly  viL  1 

those  already  engaged  in  instraction.    9.  The  their  lands  are  properly  managed,  be  l^hs- 

organization  of  state  teachers'  associations  for  do  wed,  as  the  16th  section  of  every  U)v:A- 

comparison  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  is  granted  for  scliool  purposes  bj  the  U.  S. : . 

establishment  of  state  periodicals  devoted  to  ernment,  and  other  lands  also  are  graoiei  f 

schools.    10.  The  extension  of  the  privileges  the  states.    The  southern  states  have  not ;/. 

of  these  schools  to  all  the  children  of  school  erally  any  well  organized  school  ejstea  .  \ 

age  in  each  state,  either  by  supporting  the  owing  to  their  scattered  peculation  find  Ji 

schools  entirely  by  taxation  and  the  income  culty  in  maintaining  efficient  otwunoQ  sch  -  ^ 

of  funds  where  they  exist,  or  by  taxation  and  The  following  table  exhibits  the  oGQdiik.  J. 

small  rate  bills,  which  are  abated  where  there  schools  in  the  United  States,  and,  tboTigb  Ibi .: 

is  inability  to  pay,  and  the  furnishing  the  neoes-  to  some  corrections  ftom  the  imperlectkL  f 

sary  text  hooks  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  census  and  the  inoreaseof  the  popnlati.:.! 

8ome  of  the  states  have  the  advantage  of  oon-  the  new  states  since  1850,  is  in  the  Diinoonvr:: 

Btathtiob  or  Comcov  Bohoou  nr  thb  UnnD  Sva* 


Hum  •(  Stoto. 


ILdne 

N.  Hftmpshire.. 

Yermont 

Massaohuaetta. . 
Bhode  Island. . 
Connecticat.... 

New  York. 

PennsylTania. . 
New  Jersey.... 

Delaware 

Ohiu 

Indiana 

lUlnots 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Wisoonsin 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Maryland 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

N.  Carolina  . . . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

B.  Carolina.... 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Texas 

California. 


Infor- 

Sq.  MUm 
«f  Ana. 

nMtioa. 

1857 

89,000 

1857 

8,030 

1857 

10,200 

1857 

7,250 

1857 

1,806 

1857 

4,760 

1857 

46,000 

1S57 

47,000 

1857 

6,811 

1S56 

8,120 

1857 

89,964 

1857 

88,809 

1857 

65,409 

1857 

66,248 

1857 

60,914 

1851 

68,924 

1857 

65,087 

1857 

87,680 

1857 

61,852 

1854 

11,000 

1856 

41,846 

1856 

44,000 

1856 

45,000 

1857 

58,000 

1857 

60,722 

1857 

80,218 

1857 

47,161 

1856 

62,198 

1S56 

69,268 

1857 

274,856 

1857 

165,500 

PopalAtioo, 

CCUMOf 

1860,*  18»i 
wh«n  Uk«B. 


WboU  No. 

of  Bchelan 

atUadiag 

ScheoL 


688,169 
817,976 
814,120 

1,188,148* 
147,546 
870,792 

8,470,459* 

2,811,786 

489,555 

91,582 

1,980,829 
988,416 

1,806,676* 
611,720t 
609,4141 
662,451* 
900,000t 
982,405 

1,421,661 
688,084 
687,774* 

1,0«)2,717 
869,089 
985,090 
841,704* 
668,607 
606,626 
247,112t 
110,828* 
212,592 
607,067t 


151,687 

85,246 

90,110 

208,081 

fi^898 

71,268 

882,785 

688,887 

125,085 

10,280 

608,847 

195.976 

828,898 

142,884 

79,679 

158,618 

97,907 

188,806 

41,60S 

88,111 

86,000 

126.817 

150,000 

77,016 

89,160 

19,182 

18,746 


9,717 


Wliola  No. 
of  Childroa 

WtWMB 

ftaadM. 


208,854 

112,963 

96,668 

888,000 

85,908 

111,717 

1,068,824 

028,7641 

196,944 

81,5U 
792,019 
488,257 
869,064 
804,268 
195,886 
841,647 
802,888 
887,818 
414,818 
186,896 

96,280 
888,588 
845,000 
875,816 
171,078 
114,282 
188,908 

75,000 

88^18 
104^18 

86,170 


Ameoat  of  jEspoadllaro 
Aa.  CwmL  Ibr  Scko  4 


Schools. 


$806,867 
868,685 
865,688 

1,418,864 
161,848 
828,858 

8,S7^817 

1,6003161 
409,888 
80,610 

8,809,918 
782,984 
802,998 
821,678 
198,148 
880,000 
486,975 
889,618 
166,000 
70,0001 
800,000 
801,976 
872,880 
88,000 
490,690 
196^ 
86,000 
100,000 
46,060 
186,000 
166,718 


eontot  jr. 


$114,010 

76,606 

88,194 

688,814 

88,064 

o   o   •  • 

746,098 

888,1861 

106,081 

898^040 

870,888 


146,708 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


ArofSfo  Wafw  rf 
Toadwn, 
orbMu4. 


MaLB.       I  FCHAU. 


t87S0 
85  89 
96  92 
46  «8 

84  60 

89  00 

«  •  «  • 

88  89 

80  06 

«Yti 

88  76 

85  00 


84  GO 


85  00 


$14(18 

14  82 

15  64 
19  17 
80  84 
17  85 

•  *  •  • 

15  85 
19  08 

•  •  •  • 

16  82 
16  84 
12  00 


1516 


80  00 


loV-'  T, 


8..V'  •' 

1>»*'  ' 

1,64  > 
1(»  •" 

\>  »" 

8,15tVH 


*  Census  of  1856.    t  Census  of  1854.     X  Censna  of  185&    f  EzcloBive  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    I  Sttanu  tnpt 
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COMMONS,  HouBS  of,  the  lower  house  of 
the  British  parliament,  first  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  national  government  in  1327,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  III.  The  house  consists,  in  1858, 
of  467  English,  29  Welsh,  58  Scotch,  and  105 
Irish  memhers ;  total,  654.  The  presiding  officer 
is  called  the  speaker,  who  is  chosen  by  the  house 
of  commons  from  among  its  own  members^ 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown,  holding 
his  office  till  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament 
in  which  he  was  elected.  His  salary  is  £6,000 
a  year,  exclusive  of  a  furnished  residence.  At 
the  end  of  his  official  labors  he  is  generally 
rewarded  by  a  peerage  and  a  pension.  Until 
1858  business  could  not  be  transacted  in  his 
absence;  but  in  August  of  that  year  it  was 
resolved^  that,  during  his  unavoidable  absence, 
the  chairman  of  committees  of  the  whole 
house  should  preside  in  his  stead.  The  pres- 
ent speaker  is  the  Right  Hon.  John  Evelyn  VesDr 
nison.  The  other  officers,  beside  the  speaker,  are 
the   chief  clerk,  the  chaplain,  the  sergeant- 


•y  <• 


at-arms,  &o. ;  altogether  22.    The  nttinr^ ; 
the  house  of  commons  take  place,  aac^  W 
in  a  chamber  built  expressly  for  it,  not  fAr:> 
the  north  end  of  Westminster  palace.  F^r 
members  must  be  present  to  constitate  ab 
excepting  when  the  commons  are  Bomm : 
by  the  sovereign  or  the  royal  commixioDer^  • 
attend  at  the  bar  of  the  lords,  which  pc  • 
constitutes  a  house,  whether  40  member  ^ 
present  or  not    According  to  ancient  prav-  - 
the  house  always  adjourns  to  10  o^dock  in  -^ 
morning,  and  should  the  speaker  take  th 
(40  members  being  present)  at  any  tiiDo 
tween  that  hour  and  4  P.  IL,  the  uppoi 
proceedings  may  immediately  commeoee 
erwise^  no  business  can  on  that  day  be  tn^-^ 
acted,  and  the  house  will  consequently  a^yj^ 
to  10  o^dock  A.  M.  on  the  following  dsy.  ^' 
present  general  practice  is  to  commence  ]'■  • 
ness  at  4  P.  M.,  with  the  exception  of  Wt^^^ 
days,  when  the  house  sits  from  18  to  0.   y 
house  does  not  usually  dt  on  Saturdii^.  «'^'' 
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qaarries  of  white  marble,  possesses  manafao-  render  its  banks  one  of  the  most  deligfatfal  re- 

lories  of  cloth  and  woollen  and  silk  goods,  of  gions  of  Italy.    Among  the  handaome  man* 

firearms,  of  paper,  soi^,  candles,  &c.    The  peo-  sions  which  line  the  shores  are  the  villa  Melzi, 

pie  are  indnstrioas,  and  there  is  at  least  one  the  villa  Oiani,  formerly  d'Este,  lon^  the  rea> 

elementary  school  in  each  commnne.    Famoos  dence  of  Qaeen  Caroline,  the  TiUa  Garlotts,  for* 

in  ancient  times  as  lapidaries  and  masons,  many  merly  Sommarlva,  which  contains  afisemiiBeiiis, 

of  the  inhabitants  still  follow  the  same  pursuits,  and  the  villa  called  Pliniana,  on  aeconnt  of  tba 

and  others  travel  about  supporting  themselves  intermittent  spring  described  by  the  elder  FliDT 

by  the  sale  of  barometers,  looking-glasses,  and  (IL  108),  as  well  as  by  the  younger  (iv.  80),  and 

kindred  articles  manufactured  in  Oomo.    The  still  exhibiting  the  same  phenomena, 

province  is  traversed  by  two  branches  of  the  COMONFORT,  Ygvagzo,  president  of  Mexico 

Khestian  Alps  and  other  mountain  ridges.    It  from  1855  to  1858,  bom  in  the  city  of  Poebl^ 

is  dotted  with  lakes,  and  gives  rise  to  several  March  12, 1812,  entered  the  Jesuit  college  of 

rivers,  of  which  the  Adda  and  Ticino  are  the  his  native  town  in  1626,  became  a  captain  of 

most  important. — ^The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  cavalry  in  1882,  and  espousing  the  canse  of  t2ie 

situated  on  the  lake  of  Oomo,  pop.  about  20,000,  liberal  party,  took  a  part  in  the  Tarions  battles 

is  connected   by  steamboat  with  Oamerlata,  which  were  fought  during  the  rerolntioii  of 

which  is  at  a  distance  of  about  2  m.,  and  thence  that  year.    In  1884  he  was  made  prefect  snJ 

by  railway  with  Milan ;  distance  by  rail  from  the  military  governor  of  the  district  of  Tlapa;  ± 

latter  city,  27^  m.    It  has  many  suburbs  along  1842  he  was  elected  member  of  the  natiocAl 

the  lake,  of  which  the  most  extensive  are  Yico  congress,  but  this  congress  was  soon  dissolved 

on  the  W.,  abounding  with  villas,  of  which  the  by  Santa  Anna,  and  Ck>monfort  resumed  L:« 

yQla  Baimondi  or  Odescalchi  is  the  most  splen*-  fhnctions  in  Tlapa,  displaying  great  enerig?  in 

did,  and  St.  Agostino,  the  manufiEusturing  sub-  repelling  the  aggressions  of  hostile  Indiana   In 

urb.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  splen-  16H16  he  was  reelected  to  congress,  but  this  co:t- 

did  marble  cathedral,  begun  in  1896,  a  remark-  gress  was  again  dissolved  by  Gen.  Paredea,  a:^ 

able  church  of  still  greater  antiquity  dedicated  the  exasperated  liberals  instigated  the  revols- 

to  St.  Fedele,  and  a  magnificent  theatre  built  in  tion  of  Aug.  1846,  in  which  Gomonfort  took  t 

1818.    There  are  several  institutions  of  charity  conspicuous  part    Appointed  8d  alcalde  of  tb« 

and  learning,  including  3  gymnasia,  and  a  fine  capitd,  and  afterward  prefect  of  western  Mesi- 

lyceum  with  a  library  of  15,000  volumes  and  a  co,  he  relinquished  these  positions  to  engage  in 

reading  room.   On  a  hill  south  of  the  city  is  the  the  war  witn  the  United  States ;  and  on  Santa 

lofty  tower  of  the  Baradello.    Here  Kapoleone  Annans  dissolving  the  army  and  leaving  tha 

della  Torre,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  his  capital  open  for  the  Americans,  Gomonfort  oom- 

rival  Ottone  Yisconti,  Jan.  21,  1277,  was  shut  menced  organizing  guerrillas  in  the  west  with  s 

np  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  he  died  by  his  own  view  of  entering  upon  another  campaign,  when 

hands  after  19  months  of  painful  confinement,  he  was  sunmioned  to  the  congress  of  Qoeretar?, 

Pliny,  the  eminent  philosopher  Volta  fa  square,  where  a  treaty  ofpeaoe  was  concluded  with  tb« 

adorned  with  his  statue  by  Marchesi,  Dears  his  United  States,    ne  was  now  chosen  senator  t<j 

name),  Piazzi  the  astronomer.  Innocent  XI.,  and  his  native  state,  and  served  in  this  capacity  oc- 

Glement  XIII.  were  natives  of  this  town.    In  tU  1851.    In  1852-*58  he  was  the  representa- 

former  times  the  silk  trade  of  Gomo  vied  with  tive  in  congress  of  the  newly  created  state  of 

that  of  Lyons ;  it  still  has  some  large  silk  twist,  Guerrero,  and  acted  as  custom-hoose  director  of 

also  woollen  factories,  and  a  fiourishing  trade.  Acapulco  and  other  places  until  Santa  Anna's 

After  the  revolution  or  February,  1848,  the  peo-  return  to  power,  when  he  was  dismiased  fro-n 

pie  ofGomo  were  among  the  first  to  shake  on  the  office.     He  now  joined  Alvarez,  rused  the 

yoke  oftheAustrians,  and  drove  their  troops  from  standard  of  rebellion,  proclaimed  the  idan  cf 

the  city. — The  Lake  of  Gomo  (It.  Logo  di  Como;  Ayutla,  March  11, 1854^  and  compelled  Santa 

anc.  Laetu  Laritu)  is  a  picturesque  and  tortuous  Anna,  who  endeavored  to  seize  that  town,  to 

sheet  of  water,  full  of  promontories,  gulfs,  and  retreat.    Repairing  for  a  short  time  to  New 

little  bays.    At  its  noilhern  extremity  a  nar-  York,  where  he  raised  funds  to  carrj  on  tht 

row  channel  unites  it  with  a  kind  of  distinct  war,  Gomonfort  on  his  return  took  a  promin«!iii 

lake,  called  Laghetto.    Thence  it  extends  near-  part  in  the  campugn,  at  the  end  of  which,  in 

ly  due  south  for  about  15  m.,  and  at  Bellagio  1855,  Santa  Anna  was  finally  compelled  to  ab- 

divides  into  two  branches.     The  W.  branch  dicate.    Alvarez  assumed  the  supreme  govcrs- 

retains  the  name  of  Gomo,  and  is  18  m.  long,  ment,  but  this  veteran  guerrilla  general,  wearr 

The  other  is  named  Lago  di  Lecco,  from  the  of  political  cares,  returned  shortly  afterward  to 

town  of  that  name ;  its  length  is  about  12  m.  his  mountain  home  in  the  south,  del^ating  his 

The  river  Adda,  which  enters  the  lake  at  its  authority  to  Gomonfort,  who  became  provisoc- 

junction  with  the  Laghetto,  leaves  it  at  Lecco.  al  president  of  Mexico,  Dec.  11, 1855.     He  soon 

The  width  of  the  main  lake  in  most  places  is  met,  however,  with  the  most  streonons  oppoa- 

not  more  than  1  or  2  m.,  but  just  above  the  tion  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  the  army,  and 

separation  of  the  two  branches  it  is  8  m.  across,  the  large  body  of  the  conservative  par^.*  The 

A  mild  and  genial  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  profu-  junta  of  Zacapoastla  declared   itself  on  Dec 

sion  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  prosperous  19  against  the  president,  and  a  little  later  the 

villages  scattered  over  the  country,  combine  to  seat  of  revolution  was  transferred  to  ttie  city  of 
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Pnebla.    Orer  5,000  men  assembled  there  in  Grermans,  6,680  Slovaks,  6,000  Jews,  and  the 

Feb.  1856.    Gen.  Comonfort  marched  against  rest  Magyars.    There  are  about  60,000  Protest- 

tliem  at  the  head  of  12,000  national  guardfi,  and  ants,  a  small  number  of  members  of  the  Greek 

a  part  of  the  army  which  had  remained  faith-  church,  but  the  migority  profess  the  faith  of 

fill,  forced  the  rebels  to  surrender  on  March  20,  Home. — ^The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  pop. 

promulgated  on  March  81  a  decree  ordering  the  about  20,000,  is  an  imperinl-royal  free  town, 

( oiitiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  fer- 

^vhich  was  followed  on  June  28  br  another  de-  tile  island  of  Sditltt,  at  the  junction  of  the 

oree  forbidding  the  clergy  to  hold  landed  estate.  Danube  and  the  Waag,  in  lat  47°  45'  N.,  long. 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  Mexican  envoy  to  18°  8'  £.,  contains  4  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Prot- 

liome  to  settle  with  the  holy  see  the  questions  estant  churches,  a  Greek  church,  a  synagogue, 

iaised  by  these  measures ;  but  the  Mexican  and  several  learned  and  charitable  institutions. 

c.kT<ry  made  all  possible  effort  to  prevent  his  re-  The  celebrated  fortress  of  Comorn,  defended  by 

ct'ptioD,  while  at  home  they  labored  to  under-  extendve  works,  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube, 

mine  the  government    Revolts  broke  out  in  was  founded  by  Matthias  Gorvinus  in  the  second 

Pucbla  in  Oct.  1856,  and  afterward  in  San  half  of  the  15th  oenturv,  and  has  been  rendered 

Iaus  and  other  places;  but  although  they  were  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  world  by  the 

]>rompt1y  quelled,  the  country  remained  in  a  additional  fortifications  erected  since  1805.    Its 

distracted   condition.      Congress,  which  was  impregnability  was  tested  in  the  revolution  of 

opened  by  the  president,  Feb.  6,  185T,  assem-  1848  and  1849,  when  it  withstood  a  long  siege 

bled  under  very  inauspicious  circumstances.    It  and  bonibardraeht,  under  Mack,  Guy  on,  and 

proceeded,  however,  to  draw  up  a  new  const!-  Klapka,  and  finally  came  into  the  possession  of 

t  n  t  i on,  which  was  promulgated  March  1 1 .    This  the  Austrians  by  a  voluntary  capitulation  (Sept. 

instrument  vested  the  legislative  power  and  the  27,  1849). 

control  over  religious  and  military  affairs  ex-  COMORO  ISLES,  or  Comobos,  a  group  of 

rhisively  in  congress.     The  president,  finding  it  high  volcanic  islands  in  the  Mozambique  chan- 

i  in  possible  to  meet  the  difi&culties  which  agi-  nel,  between  Africa  and  the  N.  W.  coast  of 

rated  the  country  under  such  restrictions,  was  Madagascar,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Anga- 

eventually  constrained,  in  Oct.  1857,  to  apply  ziya  or  Great  Comoro,  Anzooan  or  Johanna, 

for  extraordinary  powers.    These  were  granted  Miiyotta,  and  Mohilla,  lying  between  lat.  11^ 

hy  congress  on  Nov.  4,  and  he  was  proclaimed  and  18°  S.,  long.  48®  and  45°  80'  E. ;  pop. 

eonstitational  president  on  Dec.  1.    His  posi-  estimated  at  80,000.    They  are  fertile  in  most 

tion,  however,  became  more  and  more  critical,  of  the  productions  of  the  tropics.    The  rivers 

(>[)po5%ed  by  the  clergy  and  the  army,  he  found  abound  in  fish,  and  vast  heros  of  cattle  range 

1  iinself  isolated,  and  could  only  depend  upon  the   meadows.      Cocoanut    oil   and    tortoise 

rlio  brigade  of  G^n.  Zuloaga,  which  was  attach-  shell  are  the  chief  exports.    The  inhabitnnts 

I  (1  to  him  personally.    By  a  pronnnciamiento  are  Arabs  and  negroes,  who  generally  profess 

:tt  Tacubaya,  Dec.  17,  this  brigaide,  too,  declared  Mohammedanism,  but  fetichism  is  practised  to 

itself  Against  the  new  constitution,  but  appoint-  some  extent.    The  Comoros  are  governed  by 

.^d  Comonfort  chief  of  a  new  government.    By  .sultans,  one  of  whom  resides  in  nearly  every 

I  new  pronnnciamiento,  however,  of  Jan.  11,  town.    The  island  of  Mayotta  was  ceded  to 

1858,  they  discarded  him  altogether,  and  the  France  in  1841,  and  the  cession  was  confirmed 

n^nrrection  which  broke  out  on  that  day  in  the  in  1845.     Comoro,  the  largest  island,  is  80  m. 

apitnl  led  to  a  bloody  struggle  of  several  days,  long  and  12  m.  broad.    It  has  a  large  town  on 

Vp pointing  Juarez,  president  of  the  supreme  the  E.  side,  but  is  seldom  visited  by  Europeans, 

'«>\irt,   provisional  president.  Gen.  Comonfort  and  contains  no  spring  water.    The  drink  of 

r tempted  to  regain  his  authority  by  force  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut. 

inns,  but  in  vain.    On  the  morning  of  Jan.  21  COMPANY,  in  military  affairs,  a  subdivision 

ho  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.    The  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  or  artillery,  usually 

iOTiso  of  representatives,  convoked  on  the  same  consisting  of  from  60  to  120  men,  and  com- 

Imv  by  Gen.  Zuloaga,  appointed  that  general  manded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under  his  orders 

•ro visional  president,  while  Juarez  convened  a  lieutenants,  sergeants,  and  corporals. 

>ri-res9  at  Guan^uato,  to  guard  the  rights  of  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  the  science 

oiiiuiifort.    The  latter  in  the  mean  time,  de^  which  treats  of  the  structure  and  relations  of 

'  rted  by  his  soldiers,  and  unable  any  longer  to  organs  in  the  various  branches  of  the  animal 

i  netit  his  unfortunate  country,  took  his  depart-  kingdom,' without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is 

re  from  Mexico  in  Feb.  1858,  and  repaired  to  impossible  to  understand  the  beautifully  pro- 

iio  United  States.  gressive  development  of  organization ;  necessa- 

(.'OMORIN,  Cafb.    See  Oapk  CoMonm.  ry  even  for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  uses 

C'OMORN,  or  Eomorn  (Magyar,  Komdram)^  of  many  parts  of  the  human  body,  which,  ap- 

cirolo  in  the  administrative  division  of  Pres-  parently  rudimentary  and  useless  in  man,  are 

tir<^,  in  Hungary,  divided  into  2  parts  by  the  nighly  developed  in  other  animals.    This  sci- 

>:niubo,  noted  for  its  abundant  produce  of  ence  is  also  the  basis  of  physiology  and  the  nat- 

rMin,  wine,  cattle,  and  wool,  also  for  its  marble  nral  classification  of  animals.    On  a  subject  so 

..arries,  fisheries,  and  coal  mines;  area,  1,127  vast  as  this,  comprehending  the  whole  range 

].  in. ;  pop.  about  150,000,  of  whom  6,100  are  of  animal  life,  it  will  be  impossible  here  to 
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give  any  thing  but  a  sketch ;  seleotiog  a  few  oneons  tribes  is  oompoeed  of  a  gnat  mnnber  of 

od\j  of  the  more  important  fnnctions,  instead  pieces  whose  homologies  are  not  always  well  <L^ 

of  attemping  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  termined;  the  briun  cavity  forms  but  a  smaJ 

science.    In  order  to  simplify  the  snlject,  and  to  part  of  the  head,  and  its  component  bones  tre 

mske  this  article  especially  referable  to  hnman  easily  recognized  as  direct  oontinnations  ci  v..^ 

anatomy,  Uie  whole  division  of  the  invertebrata  Tertebre;  the  bones  are  thin  and  nmted  bv 

will  be  left  oat,  for  consideration  under  its  sepa-  squamous  sutures,  which  &vors  eztensum  duni^ 

rate  branches  and  classes. — In  the  vertebrata,  growth ;  the  lower  jaw  and  opercohun  are  «o:- 

the  most  striking  character  is  the  ^eat  prepon-  ported  on  each  nde  by  a  series  of  bones  t&^il- 

derance  of  the  nervous  system,  which  impresses  bling  the  os  qnadratum  of  lurds ;  the  hyoid  bi  >r  ^ 

peculiar  forms  on  the  skeleton,  and  correspond-  is  greatly  developed,  supporting  tbe  branch iil 

ing  arrangements  on  the  vital  organs;  every  arches  and  organs  of  respiration.    Thepector^ 

thing  in  their  structure  seems  destined  for  the  fins  represent  the  anterior  extremitiea  and  th^ 

protection  and  suitable  exercise  of  the  nervous  ventrals  the  posterior;  tlie  latter  are  freqneoilr 

system ;  this  is  less  observable  in  the  lower  absent ;  the  former  are  attached  to  an  osseo;;^ 

forms,  but  in  all,  the  nervous  centres  are  largely  scapular  arch,  articulated  to  the  skuU ;  to  this  are 

increased  and  collected  together,  compared  with  attached  an  arm,  forearm,  and  nunMroaB  csrjwl 

the  invertebrata^  and  tlie  principal  portions  en-  or  wrist  bones,  from  which  tbe  fin-ra^t  or  fio^rs 

closed  in  the  bony  canal  of  the  spine  and  skull^  roring ;  tbe  arm  remains  within  the  body,  otlj 

to  which  the  limbs  with  their  muscles  are  at-  the  hand  being  external,  consisting  of  a  Isr?? 

tached ;  their  bony  fabric,  therefore,  is  properly  number  of  fingers  with  many  Joints ;  no  anic-ai 

called  neuroskeleton,  to   distinguish  it  from  above  fishes  has  more  than  6  fingers,  and  soi^e 

the  external  or  dermoskeleton  of  invertebrates,  have  only  one  (the  middle  finger)^  as  the  horse. 

the  former  having  a  basis  of  phosphate  of  The  pectorals  of  the  skates  are  wing-like,  to 

lime,  the  latter  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.    In  rounaing  and  even  projecting  in  advance  of  ti« 

the  lowest  vertebrates,  as  in  eels  among  fishes,  head ;  in  the  flying  fishes  they  are  so  long  tLi: 

and  serpents  among  reptiles,  the  spinal  column  they  serve  for  a  species  of  fiight ;  they  vary  in 

and  its  cranial  continuation  constitute  the  prin-  position,  being  sometimes  under  the  throat  kz^ 

cipal  and  essential  parts  of  tbe  skeleton,  the  de-  sometimes  behind  the  ventrals ;  in  a  few  q^edes 

velopment  of  limbs  being  secondary ;  the  skull  they  are  wanting.    The  posterior  limbs,  or  veih 

is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  spine,  tral  fins,  are  not  articulated  to  the  q^ie  and  co 

enclosing  the  cephalic  ganglia  and  protecting  not  form  a  bony  arch  as  in  the  shonlda,  but  art 

the  organs  of  special  sense.    The  vertebral  col-  suspended  to  the  rib-like  iliao  bmies  at  a  i^r- 

umn  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  skeleton  in  the  tance  between  the  head  and  anas  varying  i:^ 

human  embryo.    The  bones  of  fishes  are  com-  different  families;  in  the  jugular  and  thon^-* 

paratively  sotl,  fiexible,  and  elastic,  in  the  low-  fishes  the  bones  supporting  uie  ventral  fins  are 

est  species  without  division  into  vertebne,  and  attached  to  the  arch  which  soatuns  the  pert.*- 

in  the  sharks  and  rays  cartilaginous,  resembling  lals ;  there  are  small  bones  between  tbe  pelr;.: 

the  embryonic  conditions  of  higher  animals,  and  the  fin-rays,  which,  if  any,  most  n^reist::.'. 

Having  no  weight  to  support  from  the  density  the  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  and  tarsus  of  the  hir  er 

of  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  and  being  animals.    A  singular  peculiarity  in  tbe  skekt^-: 

forced  only  to  propel  themselves  tbrongh  the  of  fishes  is  its  want  of  symmetry  in  some  g<:> 

water,  which  is  effected  by  the  lateral  move-  era;  in  the  soles  (pUuraneotet)  and  flou&ien 

ments  of  the  spine,  the  vertebrsB  are  very  nu-  {platesaa)^  one  side  is  turned  upward  instead  >( 

merous,  and  united  by  biconcave  surfaces  en-  the  back,  both  eyes  are  placed  on  the  same  si  :s% 

closing  a  gelatinous  substance  which  admits  of  and  the  cranial  bones  are  distorted  to  aBow  t:  j' 

easy  motion  of  one  bone  on  anotlier  when  the  arrangement  of  the  organs.    In  most  ossevii^ 

vertically  flattened  tail  strikes  the  water ;  in  fishes  there  are  many  small  forked  bones  inur- 

aquatic  mammals,  as  the  whales,  the  tail  is  flat-  spersed  among  the  muscles,  having  no  conn^<c^ 

tened  horizontally  to  enable  them  to  rise  to  the  tion  with  the  skeleton,  serving  as  points  <i 

surface  to  breathe  air,  which  distinguishes  them  support  to   the  muscles. — In  the    am{^ibijk 

from  fishes;  the  number  varies  from  25  in  which  constitute  a  class  of  animals  intermedLite 

uranoicopua  to  more  than  200  in  sharks,  and  between  fishes  and  true  reptiles,  there  is  ^z 

some  are  said  to  have  only  18.    The  lateral  sur-  extraordinary  difference  of  external  Ibnn  &l  i 

face  of  the  fish  is  extendea  by  large  spinous  pro-  internal  structure  during  the  metamorpbi-^b 

cesses  and  fin-rays  on  the  back,  on  what  may  be  which  most  of  them  undergo.    In  alL  the  ffi'  e 

called  the  dorsal  or  abdominal  vertebrs,  and  to  consists  of  a  dorsal,  sacral,  and  candu  porticvi : 

these  are  attached  also  the  ribs  when  any  are  in  the  firog  there  are  only  8  or  9  Tertebrs,  ia 

present ;  those  which  have  spines  below  are  some  of  the  sahimanderB  more  than  40,  and  i:; 

called  caudal  vertebra,  the  last  being  triangular  the  siren  80  or  90 ;  in  the  hi^er  Ibnns,  the 

and  flattened  to  support  the  fin-rays  of  the  tail;  vertebras  have  no  ribs,  but  long  tranavene  pr.»- 

the  dorsal  and  abdommal  fins  move  only  with  cesses,  and  are  united  by  a  ball  and  aoclcet  joir: 

the  spine ;  though  requiring  no  chest  for  respi-  with  anterior  concavity  and  posterior  eonrei- 

ratory  organs,  many  fishes  have  ribs,  and  a  few  ity ;  in  the  tadpole  and  xierennibrandbiate  fiej>- 

a  rudimentary  sternum.    The  cranium  in  the  era,  the  spine  is  like  that  of  fishes;  in  the  £tw. 

cartilaginous  fishes  is  very  simple,  but  in  the  destitute  of  a  tail,  there  is  no  ooooysE,  but  in  tic 
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have  rndimentary  ribs,  especUIlj  developed  in  Vances  and  reoedes  upon  the  ohia,  canTmg  viih 

birds  of  prey.  The  bodies  of  the  dorsal  yertebne  it  the  upper  booe  of  the  oaipoa,  and  with  tLi 

are  short  and  compre^ed  later^y,  and  have  last  the  hand ;  "when  the  upper  nrpil  bone,  to 

large  transverse  processes ;  thej  generally  are  which  the  lower  is  attached  firmlj,  is  dnva 

immovable  in  birds  of  powerM  flight.    The  over  the  end  of  the  nlna  as  the  radios  Rca::% 

Bacral  vertebrie  are  firmly  united  together,  and  the  lower  is  drawn  up  between  the  htnd  &>: 

with  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  give  support  to  the  the  end  of  the  ulna,  maintuninff  the  band  ei- 

superior  parts  of  the  body  in  flight,  and  a  suffi-  tended,  like  a  wedge,  until  it  is  displaced  bj::^ 

cient  base  for  the  lower  extremities.    The  bones  reversed  action  of  the  radius.    0^  Proceed ji^ 

of  the  tail  are  broad  and  short,  penetrated  by  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histury." 

the  spin^  cord  except  the  last  which  is  com-  vol.  v.  p.  169.)   In  the  lower  extronitj  \k 

pressed,  supporting  the  tail  feathers  and  an  oil  iliac  bones  correspond  to  the  shoulder,  L.e 

gland.  The  skuU  is  united  into  a  single  box  at  an  thigh  bone  to  the  arm,  the  leg  to  the  fore^T; 

early  period;  the  brain  cavity  is  very  much  larger  and  the  foot  to  the  hand.    Though  ont  :<e 

than  m  the  reptiles  and  flshes,  and  is  occupied  covered  with  feathers  and  the  other  hsrt !« 

fully  by  the  nervous  centre ;  the  brain  of  a  spar-  wings  and  legs  present  the  same  analofie?  tU; 

row  is  100  times  greater  than  that  of  a  large  ma-  may  be  traced  between  the  fore  and  hind  k>  a 

rine  turtle,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ani-  all  the  vertebrata.    The  anatomy  of  the  icn  jf 

mals.    The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  birds  is  interesting  geologically,  ia  ooimKtLu 

class  of  birds  is  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  with  the  fossil  tracks  of  the  ConnecticQt  n\tr 

extremities  are  entirely  dissimilar  in  appearance  valley.  The  tracks  in  the  red  sandstone  of  n^  i  ^ 

and  function,  though  the  anatomical  structure  of  cality  are  now  known  to  consist  partly  of  tb<.iyr : 

the  wings  and  legs  is  the  same.  The  perfect  con-  birds,  which  the  researches  of  Dr.  Deaoe  .lI 

dition  of  the  chest  indicates  the  energy  of  the  Prof.  Hitchcock  have  proved  existed  on  the  erj 

respiratory  system,  and  the  consequent  muscular  in  this  remote  epoch,  long  before  the  cre^r  /. 

activity.    The  ribs  are  strong,  attached  to  the  of  man.  (See  Fossil  Footpbihts.)— Intbe  n..'i- 

stemum  in  front  by  bony  continuations  instead  malia,  or  those  animals  bringing  forth  11  ..^ 

of  elastic  cartilages,  movable  only  at  each  end,  young  and  nourishing  them  with  milk,  th€>  ^ 

articulated  to  the  sides  of  the  vertebrsa  in  the  a  great  variety  of  form.    Man,  the  horse,  i. 

flyers,  but  to  the  intervertebral  cartilages  in  the  whale,  the  seal,  and  the  bat,  notwithstaiil::: 

runners;  in  those  which  require  great  solidity  their  dissimilar  external  appearance, exbil.. i: 

of  the  chest  for  powerful  flight,  each  rib  is  their  skeletons  and  internal  stmctarebomol'y'^ 

strengthened  by  bony  splints  running  obliquely  which  show  that  they  belong  to  the  sameck-^v 

upward  and  backward  to  the  succeeding  bone,  the  whale  is  nearer  to  man  Uian  to  the  M,^- 

to  which  it  is  attached  by  strong  ligaments.  The  the  bat  is  more  human  than  bird-like.   The  t  r. 

sternum  is  provided  with  a  keel  or  crest  in  front  of  the  skull  varies  mudi  in  wmminak,  acco:' : ; 

for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  wings,  to  the  development  of  tlie  hr^  cavitj,  9l^  - 

large  in  proportion  to  the  flying  powers ;  in  the  proportions  of  the  face.     A  direct  relatiu: :« 

ostrich,  which  does  not  use  its  wings  to  rise  in  found  to  exist  between  the  size  of  the  cran'  r 

the  air,  this  bone  is  flat  as  in  man ;  in  some  and  face  and  the  intelligence  of  an  anim&l-  ^:- 

aquatic  birds  the  breast  bone  contains  several  man  the  cranium,  or  brain  cavity,  ia  dire- 1 ; 

convolutions  of  the  windpipe  within  its  cavity,  over  the  face ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  hr.y 

The  shoulder  blade  is  parallel  to  the  spine,  long  retreats  behind  the  latter,  and  as  the  face^rr-^ 

and  narrow,  at  the  glenoid  cavity  articulating  longed  forward,  the  animal  propensities  prip' 

with  the  clavicles  and  coracoid  bones.    The  co-  derate  over  the  intelligence.    The  differ^:  ^' 

racoid  bones,  or  posterior  clavicles,  are  strong,  between  human  crania  in  this  respect  eariy .« - 

extending  from  the  glenoid  cavity  to  a  trans-  tracted  the  attention  of  anatomists,  and  Cuy, 

verse  groove  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ster^  measured  them  by  what  is  called  the  faci:^  i  - 

num ;  these  are  called  the  collar  bones  by  some  gle ;  this  is  formed  between  a  line  drawn  !>>'> 

of  the  older  authors.    The  true  clavicles,  the  izontally  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  tbe^'' 

"  merrythought"  or  "  wish-bone  "  of  the  do-  per  teeth,  and  a  line  drawn  vertically  i  • ' 

mestio  circle,  vary  considerably  in  size,  being  the  forehead  to  the  same  incisors.    Intliev..- 

sometimes  quite  rudimentary,  and  in  other  spe-  races  this  angle  is  from  85°  to  80'^,  tK  i" 

cies  strong  arches  reaching  the  sternum.    The  decreasiuff  in  uie  other  races  as  low  as  65^  f- 

wing  consists  of  a  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna,  some  of  the  antique  statues  thisan^e  isin- 

carpus  and  metacarpus   of   2  bones  each,  a  90°  and  in  one  case  100°,  which  List  never  ti-'; 

small   single-jointed   ulnar  flnger,  a  2-jointed  ed  unless  in  disease.    In  children  the  forei 

radial  finger,  and  a  rudimentary  thumb.    Prof,  is  more  prominent  than  in  adults,  and  :n ' 

J.  Wyman  has  shown  in  the  ancu  acuta^  or  facial  angle  is  usually  90° ;  this  explains  t  ' 

{>intailed  duck,  an  arrangement  of  the  bones  and  generally  pleasing  countenances  as  well  i^  '^ ' 

igaments  by  which  all  the  segments  of  the  ex-  diminution  of  their  innocent  beauty  as  a^^  »^; 

tended  wing  are  retained  in  a  fixed  position  in-  vances.    Those  animals  which  have  the  l-'^";' 

dependently  of  muscular  action,  and  the  flexion  heads  and  the  longest  snouts  are  alw^js  c^'^^  "^^ 

or  extension  of  the  hand  on  the  forearm  when  ered  the  most  stupid  and  gluttonooa,  as  the  1  -' 

the  latter  is  flexed  or  extended  on  the  arm ;  among  quadrupeds ;  as  we  descend  to  rep'  ^^ 

during  flexion  and  extension  the  radios  ad-  and  fishes,  it  has  been  aeen  that  the  jars  o^^' 
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tnto  almost  all  the  head,  and  these  are  known  front ;  in  carnivora  the  condyle  is  transverse, 
to  be  the  most  voracious  of  oreatnres,  apparently  and  admits  only  of  a  hinge-like  movement ;  in 
living  only  to  eat;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  de-  the  ruminants  the  flat  articular  surface  allows 
^ree  of  intelligence  is  attributed  to  the  elephant  considerable  lateral  motion ;  in  cetacea  and  eden- 
from  his  well-marked  forehead,  and  the  perpen-  tata  there  is  neither  ascending  ramus  nor  coro- 
(licular  visaged  owl  is  made  the  companion  of  noid  process,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  body 
the  goddess  of  wisdom ;  though  in  the  last  in-  and  ramus  is  gradually  reduced  until  it  becomes 
stance  these  semblances  do  not  depend  on  any  on  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  jaw ;  in  carnivora, 
greater  development  of  brain,  but  are  mere  rodents,  and  ruminants,  the  two  sides  of  the 
bony  expansions.    Even  among  men,  we  instinc-  lower  jaw  are  never  firmly  united  at  the  sym- 
tively  regard  him  as  stupid  and  sensual  whose  physis.    Many  mammals  have  the  head  sur- 
face is  very  prominent  and  whose  forehead  is  mounted  with  horns ;   that  of  the  rhinoceros 
receding;  the  advancement  of  the  forehead  to-  belongs  to  the  skin,  and  is  only  an  assemblage 
ward  the  line  of  the  face  is  always  understood  of  closely  united  hairs,  but  the  horns  of  runii- 
by  artists  as  representing  a  noble  and  elevated  nants  have  a  bony  axis  springing  from  tbe 
character.    As  we  recede  from  man  the  brain  frontal  bone.    The  bony  prominence  in  the  gi- 
cavity  diminishes,  the  jaws  and  nasal  fossaj  are  raffe  is  covered  by  the  skin  permanently  ;  in  the 
lengthened,  the  orbits  are  directed  more  exter-  stags  the  bony  core  is  at  first  under  the  skin, 
nally  and  are  less  distinct  from  the  temporal  but  soon  becomes  exposed,  and  after  a  certain 
fo.s580 ;  the  occipital  foramen  and  its  two  con-  time  falls  off,  to  give  place  to  another  similar 
dyles  gradually  fall  behind  the  middle  of  the  growth;  in  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and  antelope, 
base  of  the  skull,  and  finally  occupy  its  poste-  the  osseous  axis  grows  during  life,  and  never 
rior  face,  so  that  the  jaws,  instead  of  being  at  falls,  being  covered  by  a  sheath  of  horn,  grow- 
right  angles  to  the  spine,  become  parallel  to  tlie  ing  by  layers;  these  bony  cores  generally  com- 
axia  of  the  body.    The  8  cranial  bones  of  man  municatc  with  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  thus  re- 
may  be  recognized  in  the  mammal  skull,  though  ceive  air  into  their  interior.  The  species  with 
tliey  are  variously  subdivided  in  the  different  falling  horns  have  generally  only  the  males  thus 
families,  and  in  some  are  united  together;  the  armed;  the  reindeer,  however,  is  an  exception, 
two  parietals  are  united  in  the  carnivora,  while  The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain  has  been 
the  frontals  remain  separate,  and  the  temporal  sufficiently  given  under  the  article  Brain. — ^The 
tympanum  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  bone  vertebrate  nervous  system  is  not  homologous 
by  a  suture ;  in  the  elephant  the  frontals  and  with  the  invertebrate ;  the  spinal  cord  of  the 
parietals  are  early  united  with  the  other  bones  former  is  enclosed  in  a  vertebral  canal,  and  its 
into  a  solid  box.   Though  the  skull  of  the  highest  vesicular  substance  is  continuous  throughout, 
ni>os  resembles  that  of  man  in  shape,  tlio  bones  while  the  ganglionic  chain  of  the  latter  is  al- 
a re  differently  connected;  the  wing  of  the  sphe-  ways  in  the  general  cavity  with  the  viscera, 
noid  does  not  reach  the  parietal  and  barely  forms  a  ring  through  which  the  oesophagus 
touches  the  frontal,  and  the  temporal  suture  is  passes,  and  its  vesicular  substance  is  frequently 
serrated  rather  than  squamous.    From  the  posi-  interrupted.    Though  the  vertebrate  spinal  cord 
tioQ  of  the  occipital  foramen  it  is  evident  that  cannot  be  considered  as  a  chain  of  ganglia,  it 
the  head  of  mammals  is  not  balanced  on  the  may  bo  regarded  as  a  series  of  segments  ar- 
s[>ine,  but  is  suspended  from  the  neck  and  back  -ranged  in  a  linear  direction,  having  a  distinct 
by  tlie  ligaraentum  nuchoe.    The  bones  of  the  enlargement  in  many  animals  as  the  origin  of 
faco  differ  from  the  human  in  the  greater  num-  the  spinal  nerves,  and  particularly  of  those  sent 
ber  of  pieces  and  in  their  horizontal  extent.    In  to  the  extremities.    The  spinal  cord  of  fishes 
man  the  upper  jaw  bones  contain  all  the  upper  terminates  near  the  end  of  the  spine.    Owen 
teeth  ;  but  in  the  lower  animals  the  incisors  are  says  that  in  typical  fishes  it  gradually  tapers 
contained  in  an  intermediate  bone,  the  inter-  to  a  point   in  the  heterocercal    or  uneqnal- 
ninxillary,  a  persistence  of  a  separation  which  tailed  species,  but  swells  again  into  a  terminal 
may  be  detected  in  the  human  foetus.    The  pal-  ganglion  in  most  equal-tailed  species;  in  dc- 
ate  bones  are  small  in  the  carnivora,  and  large  scribing  that  of  tlio  angler  (lopliius),  he  has 
in  the  rodents ;  the  upper  jaw  is  elongated  in  evidently  fallen  into  an  error  in  regard  to  its 
all ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  bones  forming  the  length,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Prof.  J. 
orbits  will  be  given  under  the  heads  of  the  dif-  Wyman  (see  **  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Soci- 
fo rent  families.     No  animal  but  man  has  a  chin,  ety  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  i  v.  pp.  150-^61 ) ;  the 
and  this  even  begins  to  decrease  in  the  negro  latter  found  the  cord  extending  as  usual  quite 
races ;  in  all  below  him  the  anterior  arch  of  the  near  to  the  tail,  where  it  ended  in  a  ganglion, 
lower  jaw  is  convex  vertically  and  retreating  at  presenting  the  striking  peculiarity  of   being 
i^s  lower  margin;    in  the  whale  it  resembles  sheathed  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent  by  an  im- 
t  wo  immense  ribs,  united  at  the  points,  without  mense  number  of  bundles  of  nervous  fibres,  of 
any  ascending  branches,  the  articular  surface  a  vastly  greater  bulk  than  the  cord  they  sur- 
l-cinir  directed  backward;  in  the  hare  and  rab-  rounded.    Where  the  pectoral  fins  are  much 
t>it  the  coronoid  process,  to  which  the  elevating  developed,  as  in  the  rays  and  flying  fishes,  the 
imiscles  aVe  attached,  is  small,  but  in  the  squirrel  cord  is  enlarged  at  the  origins  of  the  nerves  ; 
nn<l  rat  it  is  large,  and  the  condyle  or  articular  in  the  torpedo  and  electrical  eel  nerves  are  freely 
process  is  compressed  laterally  and  largest  in  distributed  upon  the  thin  membranous  lamime 
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which  constitnte  the  eleotrio  apparatus,  and  act  sponding  to  the  exoeedingly  ^sensitiTe  win^  feVr 

as  conductors,  if  not  as  generators,  of  this  force,  fiur4he  greatest    In  mammals  the  oeiebrtl  ol] 

The  cord  is  composed  of  an  external  white  or  eerehellar  hemispheres  reach  their  higiiest  <i.- 

tubular  portion,  and  an  internal  gray  or  vesio^  yelopment,  the  former  gradnallj  oovcrios  o\tT 

nlar  matter,  the  reverse  being  the  arrangement  the  latter,  and  the  oonvolntioiia  beootmng  nnrt 

in  the  brain.  In  Uie  amphioxuSy  the  simplest  yer*  numerous  and  complicated  up  to  man ;  tl^  C'>i:r- 

tebrate,  the  cord,  with  its  nerves  on  each  side,  missores  more  intimately  oonneet  tbetrdiliVrt::.: 

forms  the  whole  nervous  system ;  but  in  fishes  portions ;  the  spinal  cord  is  larger  in  proporV.  u 

generally  the  cerebral  ganglia,  with  the  nerves  to  the  size  of  the  body,  but  auiaU^r  when  c^ii.- 

of  special  sense,  constitute  a  distinct  brain.  The  pared  with  the  brain ;  and  the  aympathetic  ^:(- 

olfactory  lobes,  by  some  considered  the  repre-  tem  is  more  extensively  distribnted. — ^By  mKi:s 

sentatives  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  man,  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  placed  at  the  ti- 

from  which  the  nerves  of  smell  arise,  are  well  temlties  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  gt-r- 

developed,  and  in  the  sharks  are  4  instead  of  erallynear  the  entrance  of  the  aliiBaitarTcaii^ 

2,  the  usual  number.    The  optic  lobes,  behind  animals  are  brought  into  rdation  writh  exterii 

these,  homologous  with  the  tubercula  quadri-  objects ;   an  impreaedon  oommnnlcsted  to  t  e 

gemina,  are  larger  than  the  other  parts  of  the  outer  sur&ce  is  transmitted  to  the  sense  ri=ii 

brain,  and  are  in  proportion  to  the  development  along  the  sensory  filM-es  of  nerves,  aal  tL<Te 

of  the  optic  nerves  which  arise  from  tliem  and  causes  the  phenomena  of  smell,  Tision,  ts>rA 

the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  sight  In  the  blind  hearing,  or  general  sensation,  with  their  re>..:- 

fish  of  the  Mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky  {an^ly^  ant  motor  acts  from  the  transmission  of  tko  n^> 

apsis  speksus),  in  which  the  eyes  are  rudiment-  vous  influence  along  the  motor  fibres;  in  &Ii  l  .• 

ary,  Uiere  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  this  vertebrates  there  are  organs  set  apart  for  O 

law ;  though  he  could  detect  no  optic  nerves,  purpose,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  tocr-.-. 

Prof.  Wyman  found  the  optic  lobes  of  good  size,  and  the  skin.    The  s^ise  of  tonch,  residic^  :i 

though  less  than  in  the  allied  fishes.    Between  the  skin,  is  the  most  universally  diffused,  an.  j 

the  olfactory  and  optic  lobes  are  the  true  cere-  capable  of  answering  most  practical  piirpost>' : 

bral  hemispheres,  largest  in  the  sharks ;  behind  the  other  special  organs;  and  indeed  the  sen&e? ::' 

the  optic  lobes  is  the  cerebellum,  which  com-  taste  and  hearing  seem  to  be  little  else  than  c:  -i- 

parative  anatomy  shows  to  preside  over  the  co-  ifications  of  the  sense  of  touch ;  the  sen^e^  c^' 

ordination  of  the  movements,  largest  in  the  ao-  smell  and  vision  depend  upon  the  inflneocc-  »f 

tive  sharks.  In  the  perennibranchiate  amphibia  such  delicate  changes  in  the  snrronnding  air  t:  / 

the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  very  much  we  can  hardly  comprehend  them  except  thrv*^- 

like  those  of  fishes ;  in  the  genera  which  under-  their  efiects.    The  skin  consists  eflseDtialW  o*  i 

go  metamorphosis  the  changes  from  the  fish-like  layers,  the  cuticle  and  the  true  skin ;  the  sir. . 

to  the  reptilian  brain  ar^rapid  and  remarkable,  of  the  latter  is  the  seat  of  sensibility,  &ri%:  .- 

the  hemispheres  beoomiu  g  enlarged  and  the  spinal  provided  with  numerous  papillse  i  nto  whk :.  t.- 

cord  shorter  as  the  taildisappears.   In  frogs,  there  nervous  loops  enter;  the  cuticle  is  made  cp  : 

are  found  attached  to  each  spinal  nerve,  before  nucleated  cells,  becoming  dry  extemallT,  u-. 

the  division  into  sensory  and  motor  roots,  vesi-  falling  off  in  the  form  of  thin  flakes.    In  ^  > 

des  containing  a  white,  chalky,  crystalline  sub-  the  body  is  generally  covered  with  scaler  i-  ' 

stance ;  firom  their  constant  presence,  they  are .  fit  for  receiving  tactile  impressions ;  some  or  t  • 

probably  essential  parts  of  the  nervous  system ;  siluroids  (as  the  horn-pout)  have  fleshy  barS  ^ 

nervous  filaments  have  been  traced  into  the  in-  attached  to  the  lips,  into  which  nervous  i 

terior  of  these  vesicles;  the  chalky  matter  re-  ments  may  be  traced;  their  skin  is  Inbria/.  . 

sembles  that  found  in  the  vestibule  of  the  ear.  with  a  viscid  mucus  poured  out  through  nmnor  *' 

In  true  reptiles  the  brain  is  more  developed  and  tubes.    In  the  amphibia  the  skin  is  soil  ;j  . 

nearly  fills  the  cranial  cavity ;  the  hemispheres  yielding,  and  quite  sensitive ;  it  is  well  knowr  . 

are  increased  in  size,  and  the  cerebellum  is  large  be  in  this  class  an  important  accessory  oriran  •* 

in  proportion  to  the  activity  and  complexity  of  respiration.  In  serpents  and  lizards  the  icrL:  ' 

the  movements ;  the  nerves  are  large  compared  and  the  tail  are  the  principal  organs  of  ti:. 

with  the  centres,  and  the  sympathetic  system  is  In  birds  the  tactile  organs  are  the  bill,  the  c.  * 

more  closely  connected  with  the  blood-vessels,  and  various  appendages  in  the  shape  of  coi 

In  birds  the  parts  of  the  brain  are  no  longer  on  wattles,  bristly  hairs,  and  canindea ;    in  :^ 

the  same  plane,  are  larger,  more  complicated,  swimmers  and  waders  the  bills  are  Terr  s«:^ 

indicating  more  intelligence  and  more  activity,  tive ;  in  the  snipe  and  woodcock,  for  exair.: 

In  the  spinal  cord  there  is  an  enlargement  where  the  6th  pair  of  nerves  is  freely  distributed  t«  V  - 

the  nerves  are  given  off  to  the  wings,  and  an-  long  bill,  making  it  an  ezceedin^y  dtl. 

other  where  those  of  the  legs  take  their  origin;  organ  for  the  explorations  necessary  in  t 

that  these  are  not  proportional  to  muscular  force,  search  for  food.    In  mammals,  most  of  wi: 

but  rather  to  sensibility,  is  shown  by  the  fact  arfi  covered  with  hair  or  thick  hides,  the  s-  -• 

that  the  latter  is  the  larger ;  though  the  wings  of  touch  is  most  acute  in  the  neighborhixxi  > 

are  more  muscular,  they  are,  from  their  feather  the  mouth ;  the  lips  of  the  horse  are  Tery  f«  ^ 

covering,  less  sensitive  to  external  impressions  sitive ;  those  of  tiie  camivora  and  rodents  »^ 

than  the  legs ;  this  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  provided  with  long  whiskers,  into  which  ncr  - 

inammHliftn  bat,  where  the  enlargement  oorre-  enter,  forming  exquisite  oigans  of  touch;  * 
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nervons  filaments,  the  tympanio  cavity  is  larger,  retina,  a  radimentarj  lena,  and  a  nerre;  r^' 
and  a  bone,  the  columella^  makes  a  commnnica-  there  is  no  trace  of  eye-dots  on  the  skin,  tlicr. 
tion  between  the  vibrating  membrane  and  the  such  were  foond  in  the  mass  of  areokr  ti«^  r 
fluid  of  the  auditory  sac;  an  Eostachian  tube  occupying  the  usual  situation  of  the  orbit;  s.l 
communicates  also  with  the  throat,  and  the  au  eye  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  orgm  of  m  l, 
tympanum  is  either  bare,  on  the  level  of  the  as  the  skiu  and  tissues  beneath  prevoit  the  pig- 
skin, or  just  underneath  it.    In  birds  there  is  sage  of  light  except  in  a  very  funt  degree;  \  r 
no  external  cartilaginous  anricle,  as  in  mammals,  such  as  it  is,  it  corresponds  to  theTerttl>M 
and  only  a  portion  of  the  external  auditory  ca-  and  not  to  the  invertebrate  eye,  vith  the  W. 
nal;  but  in  many,  especially  in  the  rapacious  of  which  it  has  been  sometimes  oompareil; ::. 
families,  the  feathers  are  erectile  around  the  deficiency  of  vision  in  this  species  is  md-:  v 
meatus,  and  arranged  to  catch  distant  sounds;  by  the  lai^ely  developed  organ  of  hearin::.  r 
the  bone-surrounded  tympanum  has  also  its  col-  by  the  remarkably  sensitive  papilla  on  tbe  hJ: 
umella,  and  its  cavity  commimicates  with  the  supplied  by  the  5th  pair  of  nerres.   In  v : 
fauces  by  an  Eustachian  tube,  and  with  the  air  aquatic  amphibia  the  eyes  are  like  those  uf  is - 
cells  of  the  skull ;  the  cochlea  is  more  develop-  es ;  in  the  higher  genera,  and  in  reptile^,  ei  r. 
ed  than  in  reptiles,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  in-  ophidians,  there  are  lids  moving  Yertlc.ll;.  i 
ternal  ear,  does  not  reach  the  perfection  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  and  a  movable  irb;  1: 
mammalian  type.    In  the  owl  there  is  a  cres-  the  snakes  there  are  no  lids,  but  the  skin  [»•- 
centic  valvulcu*  fold  of  integument  around  the  es  directiy  over  the  cornea,  as  in  the  eeL  I 
external  ear.    In  mammals  there  is  a  perfect  birds  the  eyes  are  always  well  developed;  f* 
cochlea,  a  chain  of  4  tympanic  bones,  an  exter-  the  anterior  convexity  and  lateral  let:.: 
nal  canal,  and  an  external  movable  ear;  in  ce-  their  sphere  of  vision  is  very  extensive;  * 
taceans  and  other  aquatic  families,  the  external  retina  is  quite  thick,  and  apparently  gives  *: : 
ear  is  either  wanting,  very  small,  or  provided  to  a  fan-snaped  dark  membrane,  the  f>t(U 
with  a  valve ;  in  ruminants  and  the  timid  rodents  catum,  which  extends  from  the  entrsDce  of :. 
it  is  large  and  directed  backward;  in  the  car-  optic  nerve  toward  the  lens;  from  its  V: 
nivora  it  is  small  and  inclined  forward.    The  use  composed  chiefly  of  vessels,  some  tliink  i' 
of  the  external  ear  in  man  is  not  ex&ctlj  deter-  process  of  the  choroid,  and  accordingly  its  > 
mined ;  its  small  size  and  direction  would  make  may  be  either  to  absorb  superabundant  r:;* 
it  of  but  little  use  in  collecting  sounds  and  trans-  light,  to  extend  the  visual  surface,  or  jtr: . 
mitting  them  to  the  tympanum.    The  experi-  as  Owen  has  suggested,  to  push  forvriirr' 
ments  of  Savart  go  to  show  that  it  acts  not  only  lens  by  its  erectue  property.     The  pi.;  -  • 
in  reflecting  sounds,  but  as  a  conductor,  by  vir-  round,  the  iris  very  contractile,  the  cornea  L.-. 
tue  of  the  elasticity  of  its  cartilage.    In  gene-  and  transparent,  and  the  sclerotic  sta'ojii . 
ral  the  ear  of  mammals  Vesembles  that  of  man.  ed  in  front  by  a  series  of  bony  plates;  C ' 
In  all  animals  living  in  air  the  vibrations  of  are  2  horizontal  lids,  the  lower  largest  a : 
sonorous  bodies  are  transmitted  to  a  tense  mem-  most  movable,  and  a  third  vertical  mciVs. : 
brane,  the  tympanum  or  drum ;  the  tympa-  membrane,   semi-transparent,  which  nuj  ■ 
nic  vibrations  are  transmitted  to  the  fluid  of  drawn  over  the  cornea  from  the  intenml  :j: 
the  internal  ear,  in  which  the  nerve  floats,  by  lachrymal  glands  are  also  pr^nt    Ther. 
the  chain  of  bones ;  and  in  order  that  the  mem-  some  apparatus  in  the  eyes  of  birds,  eiiLt: ' 
brane  may  vibrate  freely,  the  cavity  of  the  tym-  pecten  or  the  muscles,  by  which  those  or: 
panum  communicates  with  the  throat,  the  ten-  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  very  differs:  .  - 
sion  being  equal  on  both   sides. — ^The  most  tances  at  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  f^  1  - 
complicated  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  is  the  distinct  sight,  by  which  the  curvature  of ;: 
eye.    In  all  vertebrates  the  eyes  are  two  in  cornea  and  the  focus  of  vision  may  be  chfj :  - 
number,  and  with  few  exceptions  synmietri-  In  mammals  which  seek  their  food  br  i; . 
cally  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  they  the  eyes,  like  the  ears,  are  proportionally  !s:. 
are  essentially  on  the  same  general  plan,  the  than  in  the  day  feeders,  and  their  pnpiL  y^ 
differences  being  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  den-  contracted,  assumes  the  form  of  a  vcnic  J  « 
sity  of  the  medium  in  which  the  animals  reside,  instead  of  a  circular  aperture ;  in  the  moVi 
Aquatic  animals,  whether  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  subterranean  species  the  eyes  are  exw: 
or  mammals,  have  the  lens  nearly  spherical  to  smtdl,  and  sometimes  quite  rudimentaiy ;  u 
compensate  for  the  similarity  of  the  densities  aquatic  genera  the  lens  is  more  sphericiil  s.-  - 
of  the  humors  of  the  eye  and  the  surrounding  fishes,  and  in  cetacea  the  lids  are  impt  n^ ' 
water.    In  fishes  the  eyes  are  generally  large  developed  and  the  whole  organ  compar:.ti^^ 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  though  they  are  small;  in  carnivora  espedaJly  there  is  at  il»«^  • 
am  all  in  the  eel,  directed  upward  in  uranoscopua^  tom  of  the  eye  a  brilliant  tupetum^  which  ?!   ^ 
and  both  on  one  side  in  the  flounder;  the  cornea  at  night  with  metaUio  reflections;  the  liu-  -' 
flattened,  the  sclerotic  thick  and  sometimes  generally  formed  aa  in  man,  the  upper  1<  - 
partly  ossified,  the  pupil  large  and  round,  the  the  largest  and  the  most  movable ;  esc^j  - 
lids  rudimentary,  and    the   lachrymal   gland  man  and  monkeys,  there  is  usually  a  thir^i ' 
wanting.    The  blind  fish  (amhlyopsis)  has  been  titating  membrane.    The  direction  of  tht  o;« « 
found  to  possess  a  sclerotic  and  choroid  coat,  a  man  and  monkeys  is  forward;  but  as  vre «.  ■ 
layer  of  cells  beneath  the  latter  resembling  a  scend  in  the  scale  they  become  lateral,  so  u- 
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tlio  animal  cannot  see  directly  before  him,  and  the  chyle  is  taken  up  by  nnmerons  lacteals 

the  sphere  of  vision  becomes  entirely  different  which  end  in  the  venous  system  near  the  heart. 

for  each  eye. — ^There  is  no  organ  so  characterise  The  spleen  is  small,  of  various  forms,  attached 

tic   of  the  animal,  as  distinguished  from  the  to  the  stomach,  generally  simple,  but  lobulated 

V- go  table,  as  an  internal  digestive  cavity  for  in  the  sharks.    The  amphibia  resemble  fishes 

tlio  conversion  of  organic  substances  into  nutri-  in  their  digestive  apparatus,  in  their  prehen- 

tive  material.    In  the  sac-like  polyps  the  food  sile  teeth  in  the  palate  and  jaws,  in  the  ab- 

is  introduced  into  the  simple  stomach,  and  dis-  sence  or  rudimentary  condition  of  the  salivary 

solved  without  any  mechanical  division;  in  the  glands,  in  the  short  and  wide  gullet,  narrow 

erhinoderms  there  is  a  complicated  apparatus  stomach,  and  short  and  simple  intestine;  in 

of  teeth,  and  the  digestive  cavity  is  arranged  in  some  of  tlie  higher  forms  they  approach  the 

a  radiating  manner;  in  the  higher  invertebrates  reptiles,  in  the  less  numerous  teeth,  elongated 

and  all  the  vertebrates  there  is  a  distinct  mouth,  tongue,  and  distinct  small  and  large  intestine. 

an  apparatus  for  mastication,  a  stomach  for  di-  In  snakes  and  saurians,  mostly  carnivorous,  the 

gestion,  and  an  intestine  from  which  the  nutri-  intestinal  canal  is  shorter  than  in  the  herbivo- 

ent  matters  are  absorbed  and  the  useless  mate-  rous  testudinata.    In  serpents,  which  feed  on 

rlalj^  are  expelled.    Accessory  salivary,  biliary,  living  prey,  the  sharp  conical  teeth  are  directed 

aixl  pancreatic  organs  are  found  from  the  high-  backward,  and    the  bones  to  which  they  are 

er   radiates  up  to  man ;    in  vertebrates  the  attached  are  freely  movable,  enabling  them  to 

teeth  are  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  swallow  animals  considerably  larger  than  them- 

and  generally  to  the  jaws,  none  being  found  in  selves ;  the  venomous  genera  have  in  front  of 

til©   stomach.    Fish    are  very  voracious,  and  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  2  curved  long  fangs, 

most  of  them  live  upon  animal  food,  swcJlow-  communicating  by  a  canal  or  a  groove  with  the 

ing  without  choice  whatever  small  prey  they  poison  gland  behind  and  below  the  orbit;  the 

can  obtain ;  a  few  have  no  teeth,  but  they  are  muscles  which  close  the  jaws  press  the  venom 

usually  well  provided  with  them,  the  sharks  into  the  wound  made  by  the  teeth ;  in  the  rat- 

liaving  several  rows;  the  teeth  are  found  not  tlesnake  these  fangs  are  movable,  and  may  bo 

only  in  the  jaws,  but  on  the  palate  and  vomer,  bent  backward  in  a  fold  of  the  gum  when  not 

the  tongue,  the  branchial  arches,  and  pharyn-  in  use ;  behind  the  ones  actually  employed, 

peal  bones;  they  are  numerous,  without  roots,  there  are  the  rudiments  of  others  which  soon 

united  to  the  bone  which  supports  them,  decid-  complete  the  terrible  armature  if  one  fang  hap- 

uous  and  replaced  by  others  growing  under  or  pens  to  get  broken.  The  tongue  is  long,  sheath- 

l)y  the  side  of  the  old  ones,  and  thiruy  covered  ed,  and  bifurcated ;  salivary  glands  are  present; 

with  enamel;  the  form  is  generally  conical,  as  the  gullet  is  long  and  very  extensible;  the 

they  serve  only  to  retain  or  tear  their  food,  stomach  capacious,  simple,  and  capable  of  great 

rarely  to  crush  and  grind  it;  they  are  numerous  distention,  separated  from  the  intestine  by  a 

and  sharp  in  the  pike  and  salmon,  serrated  in  distinct  valve ;  the  duodenum  receives  the  bil- 

sonie  sharks,  flat  and  pavement-like  in  the  rays,  iary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  and  begins  to 

i^trong  fangs  in  the  wolf-fish,  in  others  soft  and  present  a  villous  surface;  the  large  intestine  is 

velvety,  tuberculated,  or  sharp-edged,  and  ab-  distinguishable  from  the  small  by  its  size,  and 

sent  in  the  sturgeon  and  the  sucking  genera;  to  ends  in  the  cloaca  with  the  ureters  and  genital 

fit  thera  better  for  their  prehensile  ofi3ce,  they  openings;  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas  are 

are  placed  alternately,  and  not  opposed  to  each  elongated  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  body. 

other  as  in  masticating  animals.     The  salivary  In  the  carnivorous  saurians  the  arrangement  is 

glands  are  absent,   or  very  rudimentary;  the  equally  simple,  though  the  teeth  are  fewer, 

^Millet  is  short  and  wide,  with  its  membrane  chiefly  in  the  jaws,  the  stomach  short  and 

r(»l(led  longitudinally;  the  stomach  varies  in  rounder;  in  the  iguana  and  other  vegetable- 

sliapefrom  globular  to  long  and  tapering,  with  feeders,  the  intestine  is  the  longest.    In  testn- 

both  orifices  near  together  and  guarded  by  con-  dinato,  instead  of  teeth  the  jaws  are  armed  with 

r^trictor  muscles ;  the  intestine  is  short  as  in  all  sharp  edges  of  horn ;  the  tongue  and  gullet  are 

ifiruivorous  feeders,  and  not  divided  distinctly  provided  with  long  papillsB,  sharp  in  the  marine 

into  large  and  small;  to  compensate  for  its  species ;  the  salivary  glands  are  tolerably  devel- 

^llo^tness,  the  intestine  in  the  sharks  is  provided  oped ;  the  gullet  is  long,  wide,  and  muscular, 

with  folds  arranged  in  a  spiral  or  longitudinal  and  the  stomach  wide  and  fleshy;  the  intestine 

direction,  which  delay  the  passage  of  the  food  is  about  6  times  the  length  of  the  body,  and 

an<l  greatly  increase  the  absorbing  surface;  the  the  colon  has  a  short,  wide  caecum;  the  canal 

anus  varies  in  position  from  under  the  throat  to  opens  into  a  general  cloaca.     The  food  of  birds 

the  base  of  the  taiL    The  liver  is  soft,  light-  is  so  various  that  their  digestive  apparatus 

cijlored,  of  large  size,  and  many-lobed,  discharg-  would  be  expected  to  present  considerable  dif- 

iiig  its  bile  into  the  commencement  of  the  intes-  ferences,  and  in  no  part  is  there  greater  variety 

tine,  while  the  pancreas  pours  in  its  secretion  than  in  the  bill,  which  in  most  species  is  the 

on  tlio  other  side ;  the  latter  organ  is  a  large  principal  organ  of  prehension,  whether  the  food  * 

gland  in  the  shark,  but  it  is  more  commonly  be  seeds,  insects,  fish,  or  the  flesh  of  animals. 

a  series   of  tubes  or    csBcal   appendages,  the  The  bill  furnishes  to  the  zoologist  as  good  char- 

2>inipkst  form  of  a  gland,  placed  around  the  acters  for  the  classification  of  birds  as  do  tlie 

pylorus ;  digestion  is  rapidly  performed,  and  teeth  for  that  of  mammals ;  its  exterior  and  the 
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sharp  edges  are  covered  with  solid  horn,  but  it  &e  birds  of  prey,  abd  hirgest  in  the  g^IMnae^.<« 

never  has  any  true  teeth,  so  that  there  is  no  order ;  the  rectum  la  dilated  near  the  £:i.*, 

proper  mastication  in  this  class;  the  birds  of  forming  a  doaea,  in  whioh  the  nretei^  i.v 

prey  have  the  upper  mandible  short,  strong,  ducts,  and  male  genitals  end.  The  IWer  is  krj . 

curved,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  and  filling  a  considerable  part  of  the  thorax  l  . 

in  the  falcons  with  a  tooth-like  process  on  etudh  abdomeh,  usually  two4obed,  with  a  gall  ca.- 

side,  indicating  by  these  characters  the  more  or  der  and  hepatic  ducts ;  the  panereas  is  long  ^ . 

less  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  genus ;  the  narrow,  lodged  in  the  first  oonvolution  ui  t  .• 

tooth-billed  hawKs  are  the  boldest,  while  the  small  intestine ;  the  spleen  is  small  van  •  i . 

vultures,  wiUi  their  more  elongated   beaks,  shaped,  and  situated  beneath  the  liTer.—r.c 

rarely  attack  living  animals ;  in  the  parrots  and  teedi  are  most  perfectly  developed  in  mami.AA 

granivorous  birds,  it  is  broad  and  powerful  to  in  which  they  serve  not  only  for  uttsuau  <. 

break  hard  shells  and  seeds;  in  aquatic  genera  but  for  defence,  attack,  and  for  looomitt ;. 

it  is  broad  for  obtaining  worms  and  insects  from  The  structure  of  teeth  presents  3  diftrent  ^i  - 

water  and  mud;  in  insect-eaters  it  is  long  and  stances:  a  central  portion,  fonmng  the  pria  • 

slender,  or  short  and  broad,  according  as  the  pal  part  of  the  bulk,  characterind  by  inu:e 

prey  is  taken  on  the  wing  or  not,  as  in  the  bee-  canals  radiating  from  the  pulp  cavity,  tW  wr,- 

eater  in  the  first  case,  and  the  whippoorwill  in  or  dentine;  the  enamel,  investing  the  exicr  * 

the  second ;  it  is  long  and  straight  in  the  king-  and  crown  with  a  thin  layer  of  extreme  L  u 

fisher  and  heron  for  seizing  small  fish  or  rep-  ness ;  and  the  cementum,  or  emUa  pt^-r.-u, 

tiles;  in  the  pelican  the  under  mandible  is  pro-  covering  the  roots  and  sometimes  arouui  u^ 

vided  with  a  large  pouch  for  holding  fish,  and  crown  with  a  thin  lamina  like  bone.   Tlk^  ^ 

in  the  hombill  the  upper  is  surmounted  by  a  substances  are  well  seen  in  the  grinder  ot  ^ 

large  and  hollow  casque.    As  the  food  does  not  elephant,  in  which  the  central  part  is  umlr  v< 

undergo  mastication  in  the  mouth,  the  salivary  of  ivory,  in  a  series  of  ridges  eoTored  ^ :- 

glands  are  small ;  the  gullet  is  wide  and  mus-  enamel,  and  this  last,  except  on  the  scn.>. 

cular,  and  capable  of  great  distention  in  birds  concealed  by  erusta  petrosa;  the  hard  er:^-i 

of  prey ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  com-  leaves  a  projecting  grinding  surface,  wlllti  :u 

municates  with  a  membranous  pouch,  called  other  two  substuices  are  worn  away.  I:- 

the  crop,  in  which  the  food  undergoes  a  soft-  teeth  in  vertebrates  are  shed  at  least  once.  -. - 

ening  preparatory  to  stomachal  digestion;  the  in  some  many  times;  those  of  fishes  aod  re;/.  ^ 

crop  is  largest  in  the  granivorous  birds,  but  it  are  continually  undergoing   this  proe^--? :  -^ 

is  found  in  the  rapacious  orders,  though  absent  most  fishes  and  snakes  the  teeth  8h6^1 1 ' 

in  the  ostrich  and  the  fish-eaters.    Below  this  between  them  others  which  remain  attanc^' 

the  gullet  becomes  smaller,  but  shortly  dilates  the  Jaw  or  the  soft  parts,  until  new  or.t-  lt. 

again  into  a  second  digestive  cavity,  or  proverb  formed,  to  be  shed  in  their  turn ;  in  some  '^  - 

triculuiy  whose  internal  surface  is  studded  with  ea,  the  crocodile,  and  most  mammals,  tli« '-' 

numerous  follicles,  generally  of  small  size,  some-  teeth  are  developed  below  the  old,  which  v\ 

times  hardly  perceptible,   but  large  in  birds  push  out,  after  the  roots  are  absorbed  tuJ ; 

which  have  no  crop;  it  secretes  a  fluid  anolo-  crown  drops  off;  in  the  elephant  andm^t'^ 

gous  to  the  gastric  juice.    This  second  stomach  the  new  teeth  are  formed  behind  the  old  *  - 

opens  into  a  third,  the  gizzard,   where   chy-  gradually  sliding  forward  as  the  latter  arc- ^■ 

mification  is  completed,  of  variable  size  and  away.    In  man  and  in  most  mammala  t  ' 

structure ;  in  carnivorous  birds  the  gizzard  is  are  8  kinds  of  teeth :  Uie  incisors,  in  front » 

thin  and  membranous,  while  in  the  granivorous  thin  and  cutting  edges;  the  canines,  oc^^ 

it  is  thick  and  muscular  for  compressing  and  next  to  the  incisors,  4  in  number, in  all  an.' 

crashing  their  hard  food,  performing  the  ofiSce  except  man  longer  than  the  other  t«eth.  -^ 

of  teeth;  the  lining  membrane  assumes  a  hard  tinea  to  tear  and  to  cut;  and  the  moUr^ '' 

cartilaginous  character,  just  as  the  skin  of  the  grinders,  with  a  wide  and  irregular  siirfa<<:.  i : 

palm  and  heel  of  man  does ;  when  circumstan-  crushing  and  bruising  the  fooid.    The^e  li.  ' 

ces  favor  or  require  it,  mucous  membrane  may  ent  kinds  of  teeth  are  arranged  in  man  ^  -^ 

thus  change  into  skin,  as  far  as  its  dense  cutic-  according  to  the  nature  of  thdr  intended  p  ' 

ular  layer  is  concerned ;  the  power  of  the  giz-  ishmeot ;  and  a  simple  inspecticHi  of  tho  dn/  - 

zard  in  the  ostrich  is  enormous,  wearing  down  tion  indicates  the  kind  of  food,  the  habiK  ' 

the  hardest  substances ;  in  gallinaceous  birds  even  the  structure  of  most  animals.    1b  ' - 

its  grinding  action  is  assisted  by  the  swallowing  oamivora,  or  flesh-eaters,  the  canines  are  1  -' 

of  pebbles,  which  serve  the  purpose,  of  the  gas-  and  the  molars  are  compressed  and  s^--' 

trie  teeth  of  crustaceans  and  other  inverte-  edged,  shutting  like  the  blades  of  scissors  m 

brates ;  the  food  of  a  bird  may  be  known  by  the  the  insect-eaters  the  molars  are  beset  >^ '  > 

simple  inspection  of  its  gizzard,  so  close  is  the  conical   points,   meeting   aocurately  in  ^^- 

relation  between  its  muscular  power  and  the  other's  interstices;  in  the  fruit-eaters  the^^'- 

substances  to  be  reduced  by  it    The  intestine  face  of  the  molars  is  provided  with  rour.-^ 

is  much  shorter  than  in  most  mammals,  and  tubercles;  in  those  whidi  feed  onhardpri:^ 

consists  of  small  and  large,  the  latter  having  2  the  grind^  surface  is  flat  and  rough  U'  ^ 

tubuhu*  appendages,  or  ccrco^  at  its  junction  millstone ;    in  the  gnawing  anhnals  tiie : 

with  the  former;  these  caeca  are  very  small  in  dsors  are  greatly  developed  and  the  eo-'-^ ' 
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lowest  animals  by  simple  membranons  sarfacea,  former  as  shagreen;  these  he  called  pbecnds. 
withoat  the  aid  of  vessels  or  tabes ;  the  latter  are  ilnding  singpilar  colncideaoes  between  the  atmo- 
gradually  added,  and  in  man  and  ike  higher  ani-  tare  of  scales  and  the  general  form  and  int«fr* 
mals  little  cylindrical  processes  in  immense  nam-  nal  organization,  he  united  the  sharks  and  rsri 
bers  are  developed  in  uie  intestinal  maooas  mem-  into  one  order,  characterized  by  a  cardlaginu^ia 
brane,  the  villt^  by  which  the  nutrient  materials  skeleton,  by  a  separation  of  the  vertebral  col- 
are  absorbed  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  umn  from  any  upper  or  lower  appendages^  l-r 
In  all  vertebrates  there  are  special  vessels,  the  teeth  without  sockets,  attached  to  the  jaw  bj 
lacteals,  in  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  for  the  ab-  skin  and  movable,  and  by  the  giUa  being  co^. 
sorption  of  chyle,  which  convey  it  to  the  tho-  ered  only  by  strips  of  skin,  forming  as  mscj 
racic  duct,  from  which  it  is  poured  into  the  openings  on  the  sides  or  under  part  of  the  head 
venous  blood  near  the  heart ;  in  fishes  they  are  as  there  are  gills.  The  fishes  whose  scales  stb 
destitute  of  complete  valves,  which  exist  in  rep-  covered  by  enamel  he  called  ganoids,  embn* 
tiles,  and  in  both  these  classes  their  convoluted  dug  among  living  species  the  storgeon  and  tio 
arrangement  supplies  the  place  of  glands ;  the  gar-pike  oi  North  America,  and  amosig  fcesLs, 
fiaid  contained  is  limpid  in  the  fish,  and  milky  some  of  the  most  remarkable  forma,  well  dc- 
in  the  reptile ;  in  birds,  glands  appear  in  con-  scribed  in  the  works  of  Hugh  Miller ;  the  scalri 
nection  with  the  lymphatics,  but  not  with  the  in  this  order  are  extremely  hard,  and  mora  cs* 
lacteals,  and  the  valves  are  more  numerous  and  less  smooth,  and  with  the  reptdlian  character 
distinct;  in  mammals  the  chyle  assumes  more  of  vertebrae  united  by  ball  and  socket  join. 
of  the  characters  of  blood,  the  valves  are  in-  These  2  orders  were  numerous  at  the  reo.i'^ 
creased  in  number,  the  glands  are  numerous  geological  epoch  before  reptUea  ^were  Great»:4 
in  the  mesentery,  and  the  thoracic  duct  be-  and  consisted  of  many  genera,  'with  ^^ecks 
comes  a  distinct  vessel,  occasionally  double. —  of  great  size ;  the  types  of  these  aneioit  £s1ks 
The  skin  of  fishes  is  generally  covered  with  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  few  genera.  The^d 
scales,  varying  from  rough  grains  to  large  fiat-  first  created  vertebrates  he  considers,  in  L? 
tened  tubercles  or  thick  plates,  and  thin  la-  ^'  Essay  on  Classification,'*  as  classes  of  the  CLi- 
mell89  overlapping  each  other  like  the  tiles  on  a  mal  kingdom  distinct  from  fishes  prop^.  h 
roof;  they  are  held  by  folds  of  the  skin,  very  ordinary  bony  fishes  he  found  2  types  of  scal^; 
much  like  the  nails,  which  they  resemble  except  in  one  they  consisted  of  simple  lajers  with  r^ 
in  being  more  calcareous.  Carpenter  considers  ular  outlines,  and  in  the  other  the  edges  weri? 
the  scales  of  fishes  as  developed  in  the  dermis,  serrated  po^riorly,  the  serrations  hecossics: 
and  those  of  reptiles  as  mere  epidermic  appeQ-  more  numerous  and  the  surface  more  rough  ^ 
dages,  like  nails,  hoofs,  feathers,  and  hairs,  tho  scales  increased  in  size;  the  former  le 
They  are  ornamented  with  the  most  beautiful  called  cycloids,  the  latter  ctenoids.  Ctenoiis 
and  varied  colors,  presenting  all  the  metallio  have  bony  spines  in  the  anterior  portion  of  Ht 
reflections.  The  most  recent  chemical  research-  dorsal  fin,  and  serrations  or  spines  in  the  ope:- 
es  have  established  that  fish  scales  have  the  cular  bones ;  this  order  indudes  the  pen^  fkrj- 
constitution  and  many*  of  the  peculiarities  of  ily,  and  others  with  spiny  dorsals  and  ratijL 
structure  and  growth  of  bone;  the  arrangement  scales;  the  fiat  fishes  (j)leufwieete9')^  character- 
of  the  lacunas  and  their  forms  are  of  importance  ized  by  their  want  of  symmetry  on  the  2  siil^^ 
in  studying  the  resemblances  of  allied  fish-  are  an  exception  in  having  rough  scales  vit^ 
es ;  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  soft  fin-rays.  Cycloids,  embracing  fishes  wii}. 
lime,  and  contain  a  little  magnesia  and  fluorine,  smooth  scales,  like  the  cod,  herringp,  troat,  slJ 
The  order  of  development  of  the  scales  in  osse-  eel,  are  the  most  numerous  typ^  in  the  pres* 
ous  fishes  is  not  well  ascertdned ;  but  in  young  ent  epoch ;  the  rays  are  soft,  and  the  bones  c: 
gar-pikes  {lepisosteus)j  according  to  Agassiz,  a  the  head  are  smooth  and  simple ;  the  macker^ 
row  of  scales  is  first  formed  along  the  middle  has  hard  rays,  and  both  serrated  and  smor*:h 
line  of  the  body ;  as  the  age  advances,  other  scales,  and  seems  intermediate  between  cydoi  l> 
rows  appear  above  and  below  the  median  line,  and  ctenoids.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this 
and  the  scales  are  crowded  together  and  of  a  division  into  4  orders  according  to  scalee  is  d<< 
rhomboidal  form  toward  the  tail ;  the  same  is  perfect,  and  it  is  not  now  much  insisted  up*  r 
true  of  the  sturgeon  and  other  ganoid  fishes,  by  its  author,  except  for  the  first  3.  So  ic- 
From  the  study  of  fossil  species,  Agassiz  was  timate  is  the  relation  between  the  scales  oi 
led  to  recognize  and  to  classify  fishes  by  the  fishes  and  their  general  organization,  that  Apo- 
structure  of  the  scales ;  he  found  that  all  living  siz  was  enabled  to  restore  a  fossil  fish  from  isc^- 
species  resembling  the  ancient  types  had  scales  lated  scales,  as  is  shown  in  his  w<H*k  on  *^*Fo5- 
of  a  peculiar  structure.  A  common  scale  is  com-  sil  ilshes;''  in  like  manner  Cuvier  repeatetilj 
posed  of  successive  layers  of  horny  or  bony  restored  fossil  genera  of  mammals,  givii^  th« 
matter,  the  oldest  layer  being  the  lowest;  over  entire  skeleton  and  outline  of  the  form,  froai 
this  bon^  layer  in  fossil  fishes  is  a  covering  of  single  bones  found  in  the  gypsnm  near  Parisw 
enamel-like  substance,  as  hard  as  that  of  the  In  testudinata,  the  corneous  integument  is  ap- 
teeth ;  by  this  character  the  affinities  of  many  plied  durectly  to  the  bony  box  which  endos^e^ 
modern  species  have  been  determined.  The  their  soft  parts ;  the  epidermis  is  covered  with 
sharks  and  rays  have  scales  consisting  only  of  large  scales,  adherent  by  all  their  lower  snr&e, 
enamel,  forming  rough  points,  known  in  the  except  in  the  species  which  produces  the  tor- 
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tc']<e  shell  of  commerce,  in  which  they  overlap  formed  into  bristly  hairs,  and  in  some  cuckoos 
each  oilier;  these  plates  grow  by  all  their  ad-  into  corneous  plates  at  the  ends.  It  is  unneces- 
herent  surface  and  at  their  circumference,  as  sary  to  more  than  allude  to  the  magnificent  and 
indicated  by  the  concentric  lines  of  increase,  varied  colors  of  these  appendages,  "which  are 
iiiA  become  larger  in  proportion  to  the  body;  usujUly  the  finest  in  the  males  and  in  adults. 
on  tlie  neck,  tail,  and  limbs  the  epidermis  is  In  a  few  mammals  the  skin  is  naked,  but  in  the 
like  that  of  mammals,  except  in  being  thicker  greatest  number  it  is  protected  by  hairs,  char- 
nri i.l  rougher.  The  scales  of  other  reptiles  are  acteristic  of  this  class.  Hairs  are  produced,  like 
ini[)lanted  on  the  dermis,  and  vary  from  horny  feathers,  from  cutaneous  follicles  or  capsules 
in  most  genera  to  bony  in  the  crocodile;  con-  lined  with  a  cell  membrane,  and  containing  at 
tiL'iioas  by  the  borders  on  the  head,  and  gener-  the  bottom  a  conical  bulb  supplied  with  blood, 
ally  imbricated  on  other  parts  of  the  body;  of  the  soft  interior  constituting  the  pulp.  Various 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  arranged  in  ser-  as  are  the  forms  of  hairs,  they  consist  essentiallly 
jieats  in  long  bands,  moved  by  muscles,  serving  of  an  external  corneous  cortical  substance,  and 
the  purpose  of  limbs  by  their  contact  with  the  a  medullary  matter  in  the  interior;  the  quills 
pround  at  their  free  posterior  edges ;  the  epi-  of  the  porcupine  are  only  magnified  and  modi- 
ikrmis  covers  even  the  scales,  and  at  certain  sea-  fied  hairs,  their  cortical  substance  being  very 
Fons  of  the  year  is  shed ;  in  serpents  the  change  dense,  and  the  medullary  matter  a  pithy  aggre- 
is  so  complete  that  the  cast  skin  comes  off  in  a  gation  of  very  large  cells,  without  any  evident 
single  piece,  including  even  the  covering  of  the  fluid  portion  in  the  perfect  quill;  so  in  bu*ds, 
eyes ;  the  coloring  matter,  often  of  the  most  the  cortical  substance  is  found  alone  in  the 
brilliant  hues,  is  placed  inmiediately  under  the  quill,  while  tlie  cellular  pith  is  confined  to  the 
epidermis.  In  batrachians,  the  skin  has  no  cor-  shaft ;  in  some  animals  the  cortical  substance  is 
neons  appendage,  except  the  nail-like  processes  strongly  imbricated,  and  the  medulla  made  up 
of  tlie  limbs  in  a  few  species.  The  feathers  of  of  rounded  cells.  Pigmentary  matter  is  devel- 
birds  are  analogous  to  the  hairs  of  mammals,  oped  in  the  central  portion.  Hair  is,  therefore, 
bit  more  complicated  in  structure;  they  are  the  product  of  epidermic  cells,  developed  in 
l)e]ieved  to  be  not  the  simple  product  of  a  se-  abundance  in  the  follicles,  and  it  grows  by  the 
oretion,  as  is  frequently  maintained,  but  to  be  addition  of  new  matter  at  the  base.  Hairs  may 
ileveloped  from  bulbs  formed  from  cells  and  become  spines,  bristles,  wool,  or  down,  accord- 
supplied  with  vessels;  when  the  feather  is  ing  to  softness  and  fineness;  their  color  varies 
f<.»rmed  the  vessels  disappear,  and  it  gradually  much,  though  less  than  that  of  feathers,  being 
liecomes  dry  and  dead  from  the  summit  to  the  generally  some  mo<lification  of  white,  black, 
ba<e,  and  finally  is  not  susceptible  of  further  reddish  brown,  or  yellowish.  Recent  observa- 
living  changes,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  tions  seem  to  connect  the  supra-renal  capsules 
horns  of  the  stags.  Each  principal  feather  may  with  the  regulation  of  the  amount  of  pigmen- 
be  moved  by  means  of  the  greatly  developed  tary  matter  in  man  and  animals.  Hairs,  like 
c  utaneous  muscles,  which  send  slips  to  them,  feathers,  are  usually  shed  once  a  year,  with  or 
A  feather  usually  presents  at  its  lower  extrem-  without  change  of  color  and  character ;  in  winter 
ity  a  corneous  tube  open  at  the  end,  continuous  the  fur  is  finer  and  thicker  than  in  summer,  bo- 
wl tli  the  shaft,  which  is  webbed  on  each  side,  ing  intermixed  with  more  downy  fibres.  Hairs 
with  fringed  barbules.  According  to  F.  Cuvier,  sometimes  are  so  closely  approximated  as  to 
tlie  capsule  which  forms  the  feather  grows  dur-  form  horns  or  solid  plates;  the  horn  on  the  nose 
ivi:  the  whole  development  of  the  latter;  the  of  the  rhinoceros  is  made  up  of  firmly  united 
Inilb,  after  it  has  fulfilled  its  oflSce,  forms  in  hairs;  the  shields  of  the  pangolins  seem  to  be 
drying  a  series  of  membranous  cones  in  the  the  product  of  hairs  intimately  consolidated, 
tul^e,  generally  called  the  pith.  The  new  fea-  and  the  latter  are  seen  projecting  from  the  for- 
ther  is  at  first  covered  by  the  investing  cap-  mer  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  whis- 
?  lie,  which  often  extends  several  inches  from  kers  on  the  nose  of  carnivorous  and  rodent  ani- 
tlie  skin;  it  gradually  becomes  free,  and  the  mals  have  the  bulb  projecting  far  into  them, 
barbs,  at  first  rolled  up,  spread  laterally ;  the  and  are  freely  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves, 
end  of  the  tube  is  implanted  lightly  in  the  skin,  forming  very  sensitive  organs  of  touch. — In  this 
and  at  every  moulting  season  is  displaced  for  a  imperfect  sketch  of  comparative  anatomy,  it 
new  feather  ;  moulting  takes  place  generally  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer 
every  year  after  the  season  of  incubation,  and  that  there  is  a  general  plan  of  structure  in  the 
sometimes  twice  a  year,  and  is  a  period  during  animal  kingdom,  varying  in  its  details,  but  al- 
wiiich  the  bird  loses  its  voice,  and  appears  more  ways  pointing  to  man  as  the  head  of  creation, 
or  less  unwell.  Some  feathers  resemble  the  as  the  most  perfect  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
q' Jills  of  the  porcupine,  as  4  or  6  of  those  in  the  earth.    Geology  proves  tliat  man  was  the  last 


ar;  in  the  ostrich  the  plumes  of  the  tail  and  exalting  and  ennobling  to  the  devout  student 

;.vini;g  are  of  great  softness  and  lightness,  and  of  nature;  following  the  endless  varieties  and 

^■i  tlio  marabout  the  feathers  resemble  the  soft-  marvellous  adaptations  of  created  types,  the 

c-t  down;  in  tlie  turkey's  breast  they  are  trans-  mind  at  last  must  rest,  without  question  or 
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doabt,  on  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  and  With  Boerhaav^  in  the  eerlj  nart  of  the  l^ih 

goodness  of  the  supreme  Architect  of  the  nni-  eentnry,  the  science  reo^Ted  a  cWl  fr.i 

Terse.    This  article  may  well  be  concluded  in  which  it  did  not  recover  for  nearij  50  tcm.>. 

the  language  of  Agassiz,  who  says  in  his  *^  Leo-  The  professor  of  Leyden^  a  skUfdl  botanbt  iv. 

tures  on  me  Study  of  Natural  History/*  that  a  poor  zoologist,  maintained  that  the  study  u 

^^  man  is  not  only  the  highest  group  in  creation,  oomparatire  anatomy  could  in  no  way  adv&L  <> 

but  is  the  last  intended  type.    We  can  even  go  the  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  haLr. 

further  and  say  that,  this  having  been  the  in*  organism.    Notwithstanding  this  high  ant!  > 

tention  of  the  Creator  from  the  beginning,  we  ty,  the  great  Haller,  Spalhuoani,  and  Ch.  K> 

can  expect  no  higher  progress  or  new  develop-  net  oontinued  their  valuable  obaemtioQ?  c: 

ment.    The  creation  of  man  is  the  highest  pos-  the  general  and  comparative  stractnre  of  li. 

Bible  development  in  the  progress  of  creation."  and  animals.    Physicians  now  had  be^L :. 

Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  vast  subject  in  consider  this  science  as  quite  foreign  to  itt  r. 

its  details  are  referred  to  the  writings  of  On-  of  medicine,  but  naturalists  had  alr»dT  c^ 

Tier,  John  Hunter,  Home,  Gams,  Mtdler,  Meckel,  ceived  the  happy  idea  of  making  it  the  bi-^  ^ : 

Bell,  Oken,  Owen,  Grant,  De  Blainville,  St  a  natural  classmoation  in  zoology.   BuffoL  r  ^ 

Hilaire,  Carpenter,  Siebold  and  Stannius,  Flou*  the  first  to  perceive  the  full  importance  c: '.. 

rens,  Strauss-Durckheim,  and  the  various  articles  relation  of  comparative  anatomy  to  natori. .  ^ 

in  Todd^s  *^  Gydopasdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physi*  tory,  and  Daubenton  made  it  the  basis  of  & :  • 

ology." — ^HiSTOBY  OF  CoMPABATivs  An ATOMY,  ologicsl  dassificatlon.    If  Linnffius  and  bi« : 

Though  the  philosophers  of  Greece  had  some  lowers  had  been  more  familiar  iritb  it.  t: 

idea  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  animals  of*  woidd  have  made  less  erroneous  diTiM'L:  "i 

fered  as  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  it  was  not  until  the  animal  kingdom,  especially  in  the  ck^^  ' 

the  time  of  Aristotle,  or  the  4th  century  before  worms.    Encouraged  by  Danbentoo,  T\^\  u\'> 

the  Christian  era,  that  we  find  any  scientifio  zyr,  &mous  for  lus  disooveries  in  mjo!  >r?  ~ 

treatise  on  comparative   anatomy;    the  first  the  anatomy  of  birds,  his  researches  oDb-* 

chapter  of  his  "History  of  Animals,''  though  tion,  and  his  description  of  the  brain,  colu   . 

very  imperfect,  and  even  erroneous,  in  anatom*  a  vast  plan  for  the  illustration  of  comitira: ' 

ical  details,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  work  anatomy,  which  was  frustrated  by  lis  t.-' 

on  comparative  anatomy.    He  was  an  exact  ob-  death,  but  was  nearly  realized  in  the  begir- 

server,  a  patient  collector  of  facts,  and  studied  of  the  present  century  by  the  great  Cor-* . 

successfully  many  laws  of  nature  not  before  his  Lefims  cTanatomie  camparie.    In  tit^  * 

recognized.    After  him  came  Theophrastus  and  100  years^  among  the  noted  cultivators  cf  '■ 

Erasistratus.    Galen,  in  the  last  hiilf  of  the  2d  science  were  Bartliez  in  France;  W.  lIDn^*  ^ 

century  A. D.,  made  many  dissections  of  animals,  E verard  Home  in  En^nd ;  Pallas,  0.  F.  M  ' ' 

of  the  anthropoid  monkeys,  and  it  is  believed  of  Merrem,  Schneider,  Kielmeyer,  and  BIl 

man  himself.    During  the  middle  ages  the  sci-  bach  in  Germany;  Camper  in  Holland;  V 

ence  of  comparative  anatomy  fell  into  oblivion,  gagni,  Scarpa,  and  Poll  in  Italy.  The  timt  • : « 

from  which  it  did  not  emerge  until  the  14th  vier marks  a  new  epoch  in  comparative  ii: 

century ;  in  the  16th  and  17th  appeared  the  my ;  he  applied  this  science  to  natoral  1.^- ' 

writings  of  Berengario,  Yesalius,  Rondelet,  Al-  phy^ology,  and  to  the  study  of  fossils.   1*  ^ 

drovaudos,  Riolan,  Harvey,  and  Schneider.   Up  this  epoch  have  flourishea  Geoffit)j  ^*  ^ 

to  this  time  the  science  had  only  been  studied  laire,  Meckel,  Oken,  Cams,  Panizza,  Gn.ii-< 

in  its  separate  details ;  the  Neapolitan  M.  Au«  Ow^  beside  a  host  of  writers  of  moni :% 

relius  Severinus,  in  his  Zootomia  DemocHtetL  on  the  various  classes  of  the  animal  kii : 

first  united  the  scattered  fragments  in  a  general  and  on  special  systems  and  oi*gans.   lit 

treatise  on  comparative  anatomy  in  1645 ;  after  edition  of  the  Lefom  appeared  about  il^ 

him  Collins,  in  England^  pursued  the  subject  ginning  of  the  present  centnry,  and  the  Si ' 

into  the  domain  of  natural  history  and  patholo-  the  last  work  upon  which  Cuvier  laborK : 

gy.    The  more  minute  organisms  of  the  inver«  more  than  80  years  he  had  collect  an  imi 

tebrates  began  now  to  attract  attention,  and  amount  of  facts  and  materials,  which  are;  ' 

were  well  studied  by  Ruysch,  Stenon,  WiUis,  embodied  in  this  book;  it  is  a  moDonjc:> 

Malpighi,  Swammerdam^  and  Reaumur.     In  patient  industry,  a  model  in  arraiiprcmeQ' 

France,  the  academy  of  sciences  early  occupied  a  mine  of  knowledge  of  which  all  oW: 

itself  with  this  science.    In  the  latter  half  of  since  have  availed  thomselTeB;  many  «: 

the  ITth  century  Perrault,  Duvemey,  and  M^y  unavoidaUe  deficiencies  have  been  5up[>li; 

made  exact  observations  on  the  structure  of  later  writers^  especially  by  Meckel;  in  I 

reptiles  and  fishes.    About  this  time  Needham  laid  down  not  only  the  analogies,  but  tlu « - 

in  England,  Redi  in  Italy,  and  Leeuwenhoeok  in  enoes  in  the  structure  of  organized  bein^'^ 

Holland,  were  pursuing  their  researches  with  0s9&meM  fomt^  published  in  the  first   ' 

the  microscope  on  the  minute  animals,  which  ter  of  the  century,  is  inviduable  for  its  ^  • 

Raspail  and  Ehrenberg  have  since  so  success-  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  bones  a^  '" 

fally  illustrated.    Up  to  this  period  a  great  mul«  of  extinct  and  living  vertebrates.  Conteui;- 

titude  of  scattered  facts  were  brought  together  with  Cuvier  was  Geoffiroy  St  Hilaire,  * 

by  the  industrious  compilers  Blaes  and  Yalen*  writings  on  comparative  and  philosopb^  r 

tinif  and  in  Manget's  Biblioiheca  Anatamica»  omy  gave  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  i-''  ^ 
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vexing  is  mode  with  the  graduated  circle  fix-  riation  as  established  for  the  place  and  time,  rr 

ed  to  the  plate  of  the  instrament,  the  nee-  as  determined  bvobservatioiis  made  for  the  par* 

die  pointing  the  degrees  at  each  of  its  eztrem-  pose.    On  certain  lines  npon  the  earUi^s  ssd^, 

ides.     Two  sights  are  erected  opposite  each  called  lines  of  no  variation,  the  needle  poinutv 

other  on  the  plate  which  supports  the  box,  ward  the  pole.    Such  a  line  at  the  present  tirr? 

on  the  line  of  C-ISO"^,  and  the  needle  when  passes  a  little  S.  of  Cape  Lookout,  and  thnrj:. 

at  rest  points  to  the  degree  representing  the  the  centre  of  Lake  Erie,  in  a  N.  N.  W.  directi  r. 

azimuth  of  this  line.    With  an  idea  of  facili-  Onthe  eastern  sideofthis  line  the yamtion  of  iLtr 

tatlng  the  reading  of  the  bearing  of  objects  'needle  is  toward  the  west,  increasiog  in  ud<u:: 

seen  through  the  sights  of  the  instrument,  the  with  the  distance  from  it.  OntheN.£.lomh- 

letters  E.  and  W.  in  land  compasses  are  placed  ry  of  the  United  States  the  yariatioii  amoirits 

opposite  the  positions  they  occupy  on  the  card  to  full  17^.    On  the  other  nde  of  the  line  of  n^ 

of  the    mariner's  compass.    Beading  always  variation,  the  declination  is  toward  the  eK, 

from  the  N.  pole  of  the  needle,  and  supposing  amounting  in  Wisconsin  to  9°,  and  on  the  c>  o^: 

the  line  of  the  sights  to  be  directed  toward  S.  of  Oregon  to  about  22**,  the  needle  there  pin!- 

46°  W.,  this  K  end  will  be  found  half  way  be-  ing  nearly  N.  N.  E.    This  variation  nnderr^^ 

tween  the  letters  S.  and  W.    A  very  convenient  a  progressive  change  in  amount,  and,  after  !>:: 

form  of  the  azimuth  compass  is  a  modification  periods,  changes  in  direction,  vibratiDg,  in  f. .. 

of  that  invented  by  Capt.  Kater,  and  some-  between  certain  limits.    Bi  the  eastezn  ?x-: 

times  called  the  prismatic  compass.    The  nee-  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  is  moving  ^c^.- 

die  is  suspended  upon  a  pivot  in  a  shallow  cy-  ward  at  the  rate  of  about  1°  in  12  je&rs.  h 

lindrical  box,  and  supports  by  its  extremities  London,  in  1576,  the  variation  was  easterly  U' 

a  silver  ring  graduated  to  860°,  with  the  half  15' ;  in  1657-62  it  was  reduced  to  notL :: 

degrees  and  sometimes  the  quarters  also  mark-  and  then  slowly  advanced  to  its  maximani  z  \ 

ed  by  short  lines.    The  N.  pole  of  the  needle  westerly  direction,  which  in  1815  was  U'  i' 

b  on  the  zero  point,  and  the  S.  pole  on  180°.  18".    Since  that  time  it  has  been  slowlj  li- 

A  sight  frame  with  a  fine  hair  in  an  elongated  creasing.     It  is  thus  perceived  that  scir.^- 

vertical  opening  is  attached  by  hinge  or  other-  made  by  the  compass  should  always  be  rcf::- 

wise  on  one  side  of  the  box,  and  opposite  this  red  to  the  true  meridian,  or  their  date  be  d~e  > 

is  a  low  sight  piece,  so  arranged  with  a  short  that  such  reference  may  at  any  time  afUrTirl 

slit  in  the  top  and  an  eyehole  directly  under  it,  be  made ;  but  the  latter  method  is  not  altcc''  '-^r 

in  which  is  a  smaU  transparent  prism,  that  the  trustworthy.    The  subject  of  these  moTecx!::< 

eye  can  at  the  same  time  observe  the  range  for  this  continent  is  treated  in  the  reports  : 

of  the  sights  upon  any  distant  object,  and  read  the  proceedings  of  the  American  association : ' 

through  the  prism  the  number  of  the  degree  the  advancement  of  science,  at  their  9tli  :- 

directly  under  it :  thus  if  the  bearing  be  N.  15®  10th  meetings. — ^The  variation  of  the  cf^^y- 

E.,  the  number  seen  is  185.    This  instrument  is  in  ships  from  local  causes  is  a  matter  of  ' 

of  great  service  for  rapid  observations ;  it  is  most  serious  consequence,  and  bafiles  the  4. 

carried  in  tlie  pocket,  is  held  in  the  hand  when  of  man  to  control  its  effects.    It  is  not  a  v\ 

an  observation  is  maue,  and  may  be  read  to  15'  stant  determinable  error,  but  varies  with  t  - 

by  one  accustomed  to  its  use. — The  force  with  position  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  generally  grejs 

which  compass  needles  tend  to  range  in  the  when  she  heads  E.  or  W.,  and  least  wbeL  -: 

magnetic  meridian  was  found  by  Coulomb  and  lies  on  the  magnetic  meridian.    Itisdiffe-i' 

Capt.  Kater  to  be  influenced  in  those  of  the  also  as  the  ship  lies  on  even  keel  or  a^-^'^ 

same  form,  not  by  the  amount  of  surface,  but  by  over  on  one  side.  The  liability  of  error  inert  j-  - 

their  mass,  when  fully  charged  with  magnetism,  with  the  increased  use  of  iron  in  the  codn:  - 

Shear  steel  was  found  to  be  the  best  material,  tion  of  ships,  and  those  built  of  it  are  fom  ■  " 

and  the  form  of  the  needle  an  elongated  loz-  act  themselves  as  magnets,  especially  it  > 

enge,  the  middle  portion  cut  out,  and  a  bar  of  stood  u]>on  the  stocks  with  the  head  to^.*: 

brass  inserted  across  the  centre  to  receive  the  the  north.    In  this  case,  sidling  for  some:: 

cap.    No  advantage  is  gained  in  making  them  in  a  contrary  direction  tends  to  change  t.r  - 

more  than  5  inches  long;  on  the  contraij,  sev-  polarity  and  disturb  the  compasses.    Tbe  ;^' ' 

eral  poles  are  apt  to  be  produced,  the  effect  of  are  made  magnetic  by  the  blows  they  rd.^'-  \ 

which  is  to  lessen  the  lorce  of  the  single  po-  'as  the  ship  is  constructed.    The  attenti*'.  • 

larity  sought  for.— The  compass  is  liable  to  err  scienlific  men  has  been  du'ected  for  y^^V' 

in  its  indications  from  causes,  some  of  a  local  to  the  devising  of  some  protection  against  t:  * 

and  others  of  a  general  nature.    The  former  evil.    In  iron  ships  compasses  are  station^^  '- 

are  mostly  beyond  the  skill  of  man  to  control ;  different  parts,  and  comparative  ohserrs*  * 

and,  often  acting  when  no  suspicion  of  their  ex-  are  constantly  made  of  their  indications  *  ■ 

istenoe  is  entertained,  the  compass  cannot  be  most  confidence  is  placed  in  those  whioli  ^*- 

regarded  as  an  accurate  instrument  in  running  furthest  from  the  hnU,  as  at  the  mast  hea<i  - 

lines.    It  has,  in  fact,  gradually  been  giving  the  British  navy  it  has  been  the  pracda '^ 

place  to  other  methods  of  determining  these,  nearly  80  years  to  occasionally- swing  ar    - 

The  effect  of  the  declination  of  the  needle,  each  ship,  and  note  the  indications  of  the  ^  ; 

or  its  variation  from  the  true  meridian,  is  cor-  pass  as  she  heads  in  different  directions,  '  • 

rected  by  allowing  for  the  amount  of  this  va-  thus  form  a  table  of  errors  to  be  applied  to  -'^'' 
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rect  the  compass  wbeo  she  is  afterward  sailing  the  results  agreed  with  those  obtained  by  the 

(>u  tliese  courses.    The  board  of  trade  have  re-  very  aoenrate  sorveys  of  Capt.  Bayfield,  of  t!ie 

ooiiitiieuded  tiie  adoption  of  this  practice  for  royal  army.    Capt.  Talcott,  in  running  the  line 

I  M<.' reliant  ships.    Professor  Airy,  astronomer  between  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  states,  in  a  letter 

ro\  a],  objects  to  it,  and  recommends  instead  the  to  Mr.  Burt,  that  he  could  not  distinguish  upon 

u-e  of  magnets  placed  near  the  compass,  and  the  map  of  the  largest  scale  the  line  it  fixed 

^•>  arrauged  as  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  from  that  determined  by  other  most  carefql  as- 

:ul  other  local  attractions.    He  also  advises  fre-  tronomical  observations. 

(i'lont  examination  of  the  compasses,  and  test-  COMPASSES,  or  Dividers,  are  mathematical 

ini^  them  as  often  as  practicable  by  azimuth  ob-  instruments,  consisting,  in  their  simplest  form, 

>v  rvations  of  a  star  or  other  objects.    In  some  of  two  legs  joined  by  a  rivet,  so  that  they  can 

hips  a  neutral  point  has  been  found  in  which  be  opened  to  any  distance  required.    The  name 

tho  local  attractions  were  all  balanced,  and  so  compasses  refers  to  their  use  in  drawing  circles ; 

continued  to  be,  rendering  this  a  suitable  spot  dividers  to  tlieir  use  in  measuriog  equal  parts. 

lor    the   compass.     The  discovery  of  a  sure  Elliptical  compasses,  for  drawing  ellipses,  have 

method  of  obtaining  a  neutral  point  of  this  4  legs,  the  8d  being  cylindricid,  and  the  4th 

character  is  an  object  of  the  highest  conse-  sliding  upon  and  rotating  round  the  Sd,  while 

(J  lie  Lice;  but,  however  secured,  there  are  so  the  3  others  are  held  immovable  on  the  paper. 

many  causes  to  influence  the  condition  of  the  Proportional  compasses  have  also  4  legs,  the  8d 

iioedle,  some  slow  and  some  sudden  in  their  ac-  and  4th  being  simply  prolongations  of  the  Ist 

tion,  such  as  electrical  currents  induced  by  at-  and  2d  beyond  the  rivet.     A  very  great  variety 

inospheric  agencies,  the  heavy  shocks  of  the  of  other  forms  are  in  use  among  speciid  classes 

^vavcs  upon  the  ship,  dec,  that  frequent  obser-  of  draughtsmen. 

\  aiioQs  and  constant  care  are  essential  to  make  CO^O^IJ^GNE  (ano.  Compendium)^  a  French 

the  compass  a  safe  guide.    Sir  John  Koss  found  town  and  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 

tl lat  the  needle  was  attracted  full  6°  by  the  rays  department  of  Oise,  near  the  junction  of  the 

c>i  tho  moon  concentrated  upon  it.    The  British  Oise  and  Aisne,  on  the  great  northern  rail- 

•uliiiiralty  have  caused  experiments  to  be  made,  way  from  Paris  to  Cologne,  63  m.  by  rail  from 

and  have  invited  competition,  in  the  construe-  the  former  city ;  pop.  of  the  arrondiseement  in 

tiou  of  the  compass;  and  in  consequence,  from  1866,  95,002,  ana  of  the  town  10,364.    The 

Icing  a  common,  it  has  become  an  artistic  instru-  latter  contains  a  celebrated  palace,  originally 

mont  in  that  country,  great  improvements  hav-  built  by  Louis  IX.,  rebuilt  by  Lonis  XIV.,  and 

inir  been  made  in  it  especially  by  the  late  Mr.  greatly  improved  by  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  and  by 

1  >unt,  and  by  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Woolwich.    The  Napoleon.    From  very  early  times  Conipiegue 

V.  S.  navy  department,  on  the  other  hand,  has  was  a  favorite  residence  of  tie  kings  of  France; 

<h)iie  nothing  to  provoke  such  improvements;  several  parliaments  were  held  there,  and  Joan 

indeed,  its  action  on  the  subject  has  rather  tend-  of  Arc  was  taken  prisoner  before  its  walls,  the 

cd  to  discourage  tliem.  spot  of  her  capture,  marked  by  the  ruined  Tour 

COMPASS,  SoLAB,  an  instrument  invented  de  la  Pucelle^  being  still  pointed  out.  In  1624  a 

hy  the  late  Mr.  William  A.  Burt,  of  Michigan,  treaty  between  Holland  and  France  was  signed 

dt-^i^'ned  for  determining  at  any  place  a  true  N.  at  Compi^gne.    Charles  IV.,  ex-king  of  Spain, 

:ind  S.  line,  from  which  other  lines  may  be  run  resided  some  time  in  its  palace ;  Napoleon's  first 

in  any  desired  direction.    It  is  famished  with  a  meeting  with  Maria  Louisa  took  place  there; 

latitude  arc  to  be  set  at  the  degree  of  the  latitude  Charles  X.  spent  some  time  there  in  shooting, 

i>i'  tho  place,  and  a  declination  arc  to  be  adjusted  the  large  forest  of  Compiegne  abounding  with 

to  the  degree  of  the  sun's  declination  at  the  game;   and  Napoleon  III.  and  his  court  fre- 

tiine.    Then,  when  the  instrument  is  turned  so  quently  visit  the  place,  the  f^tes  and  shooting 

that  tho  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  a  lens  and  parties  given  by  him  there  enjoying  a  high  repu- 

l.»rm  a  bright  focus  between  cross  lines  drawn  tation  in  the  fashionable  world-    The  town  con- 

n])on  a  silver  disk,  the  sights  must  be  upon  a  tains  8  fine  churches,  a  picturesque  town  hall, 

true  N.  and  S.  line.    A  faint  glimmer  of  the  a  fine  bridge  {Pont  neuf)  over  the  Oise,  a  the- 

sun  is  sufficient,  so  that  its  use  is  not  inter-  atre,  and  various  other  public  buildings. 

rujited  in  the  woods,  nor  in  moderately  cloudy  COMPITALIA,  or  Ludi  Compitalitii,  a  fes- 

w  cathor.    By  reference  to  the  magnetic  needle  tival  among  the  ancient  Homans,  instituted  in 

nttiiched  to  the  instrument^  the  local  variation  honor  of  the   lare%  compitales,  or  the  deities 

i^  determined  whenever  an  observation  is  taken,  who  presided  over  the  places  where  2  or  more 

Jn  hands  accustomed  to  its  use,  it  is  adjusted  in  roads  met.    The  festival  was  of  very  ancient 

K  <s  time  than  is  required  for  the  needle  of  a  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  restored  after 

surveyor's  compass  to  settle.    The  perplexities  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  by  Tarquinius  Super- 

laused  by  local  attraction  are  avoided,  and  for  bus,  who  caused  boys  to  be  sacrificed  at  it; 

this  reason  and  others  also,  it  is  much  preferred  but  this  practice  was  soon  discontinued,  and 

to  other  instruments  in  running  important  lines  garlic  and  poppy  heads  substituted  for  the  hu- 

npou  the  government  surveys  in  the  western  man  sacrifice. 

.-:.itty.    The  boundary  line  between  Michigan  COMPLEMENT,  that  which  fills  up  to  a  cer- 

jmd  Wisconsin  was  run  by  it ;  and  when  used  to  tain  unit.    Thus  the  complement  of  an  angle  is 

uctcruiine  the  latitude  at  points  on  this  lin  the  angle  which  would,  by  addition,  make  tlie 
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given  angle  a  right  angle ;  and  the  complement  eaja, "  ahe  became  in  oolor  a  Teritable  ntzn^^' 

of  a  nomber  is  a  nmnber  which  woold,  by  ad-  After  delivery,  the  dark  color  gradoally  u  n-  - 

dition,  make  the  given  number  eqoal  to  the  peared.   Dr.  Starck  mentions  the  case  of .  u  i 

next  higher  nnit  623,741  and  876,259  are  com*  who  after  an  attack  of  intermittent  fvTer  iv 

plements  of  each  other.  came  as  black  as  a  n^ro.    Blumeobacb  i^^ 

COMPLEXION  (Lat.  eompUxio),  the  color  aessed  a  part  of  the  skin  taken  from  tLe  &;  ^' 

of  the  skin.    This  color  exists  in  the  epider-  men  of  a  beggar,  which  was  as  bladt  astkii 

mis  alone,  and  depends  upon  the  admixture  of  an  African.    Elliotson  relates  the  case  of  a ::. 

Pigment  cells  with  the  ordinary  epidermic  cells,  in    St.  Thomas's  hospital,  whose  fmHj  vr; 

he  ancient  anatomists  very  properly  divided  all  white,  bat  whose  left  ehoalder,  tnn,  li: 

the  skin  into  2  parts  or  lavers,  the  inner  being  hand  were  of  negro  bladcneas,  except  ui&i  i 

denominated  the  cutis  or  aermis,  and  the  outer  stripe  of  white  ran  between  the  elbow  aixi  ir> 

the  cuticle  or  epidermis.    The  celebrated  anat«  pit ;  also  that  of  a  white  woman,  who  in  t 

omist  Malpighi  was  the  first  to  discover  what  years  became  as  black  as  a  negreas  without  li- 

was  thought  to  be  a  third  layer  interposed  be-  evident  reason.    A  case  is  related  in  the  J^  *- 

tween  the  cutis  and  the  cuticle,  to  which  the  nalgSneraly  where  a  woman  became  6i:<i>:  j 

name  of  rete  mueomim^  or  stratum  Malpighii^  black  from  mental  distress,  and  renuir'e:  >. 

was  applied,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  waa  The  blackness  in  this  case  was  not  c&fifel  :• 

supposed  to  furnish  mucus  to  lubricate  those  jaundice,  or  conge^on  of  blood,  bat  Ij . 

papilles  with  which  it  was  placed  in  immediate  change  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  rett  l: 

COD  tact.-    M.  ilourens,  in  an  elaborate  memoir  cosum.   The  ^*  Transactions  of  the  Medical  >>o 

on  this  subject,  made  to  the  French  academy,  ety  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  for  V^\  ^  j 

went  beyond  Malpighi  and  divided  this  mid«  tain  a  case  of  a  change  of  color  in  tbepr: ': 

die  portion  of  the  skin  into  4  layers :  1,  one  of  a  female,  aged  16  years,  the  daughtc  > : . 

lying  immediately  on  the  cutis,  of  a  cellular  respectable    farmer,  reported  by  Dr.  ^.  Z 

structure;  2,  a  continuous  membrane  present*  Gardiner.    When  the  patient  was  first  (itxi.' 

ing  the  characteristics  of  mucous  membranes  Dr.  Gardiner,  Sept.  15, 1857,  the  discx»k:.*  - 

generally,  on  the  external  surface  of  which  is  of  the  skin  had  existed  for  aboat  4  jesi\  - 

spread  a  black  pigment  which  constitutes  the  she  presented  in  color  the  appearance  of  a  u-^ 

8d  layer;  and 4,  tihe  inner  portion  of  the  epi-  mulatto  with  distinctly  marked  Europeor  -.• 

dermis  lying  contiguous  to  tne  coloring  matter,  tures.    Her  father  was  of  English,  snd  'li^  ^■' 

H.  Flourens  displayed  by  maceration  all  these  ther  of  American  birth ;  botli  had  li^it  k  -i 

layers  in  the  skin  of  a  negro ;  but  on  subject-  plexions,  with  light  eyes  and  brown  hair.  A 

ing  that  of  a  white  man  to  the  same  process,  their  children  resembled  them  in  conii>L 

he  was  unable  to  discover  the  pigment  or  the  except  the  patient  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  wiio  ;  - 

mucous    membrane    deposited    upon    it.    He  sessed  the  same  complexion  as  her  brother^;'- 

therefore  concluded  that  the  skin  of  the  color*  aisters  until  she  had  attained  her  14tL  }  ■* 

ed  races  has  an  apparatus  entirely  wanting  in  Soon  after  puberty  some  dark  brown  spots  ^'' 

the  white,  and  regarded  this  diversity  as  form-  observed  upon  her  forehead,  which  lookrl .  > 

ing  a  specific  distinction,  marking  the  European  littie  distance  as  if  covered  with  fine  t> 

and  negro  as  belonging  to  separate  species ;  an  These  spots  were  not  constant,  nor  did  tLc} . 

opinion  which,  if  the  fact  were  true,  would  not  tract  much  attention  until  they  had  been  ;-'- 

admit  of  question,  for,  as  Prichard  properly  re-  ent  about  2  years.    At  the  age  of  16,^1:*- 

marks,  the  endowment  of  an  entirely  peculiar  attack  of  slight  illness,  her  complexion  z- 

organ  to  one  race  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  rapidly  darker,  and  in  about  2  months  hu  v 

found  in  the  proximate  tribe,  is  a  much  greater  quired  the  deep  hue  which  it  afterwani  t  ' 

difference  than  is  often  to  be  found  on  compar-  At  this  period  ahe  presented,  when  at  a  >1  ' 

ing  species  which  stand  next  to  each  other  in  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  white  p^*^ 

the   zoological  series.    There  are  many  facts,  whose  skin  had  been  covered  with  a  iUl  « 

however,  well  known  to  medical  men,  which  do  ing  of  lamp-black,  through  which  some  a:  ■^-' 

not  admit  of  explanation  upon  M.  Blourens^s  anceofthehueof  thesur&ce  wasappanL-r:. «  - 

theory.    Among  these  are  the  discolorations  here  and  there  spots,  from  a  few  lines  to  a:  " 

which  take  place  in  the  skin  of  European  races,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  were  as  bi;> » -^ 

in  certain  disordered  states  of  the  constitu-  the  skin  of  the  darkest  African.   On  re(r<  -•' 

tion.     During  pregnancy  many  females  have  the  cuticle  from  one  of  these  spots,  it  wa6  > 

a  dark  tinge  around  the  nipples,  varying  in  in-  to  be  overspread  with  a  pigment  whicii  • 

tensity  in  different  cases,  and  in  some  the  entire  much  the  color  of  lamp-black  mixed  with  .^ 

abdomen  is  covered  with  a  hue  as  dark  as  that  cilage.    The  hair  had  changed  from  it»  or : '  - 

of  the  African  negro.    Bomare  mentions  a  case  brown  to  black,  and  become  coarse  and  sir..  - 

of  this  kind  in  the  person  of  a  French  peasant,  Her  eyes  were  of  light  hazel,  the  wLi'ef  >*'* 

whose  abdomen  became  completely  black  dur-  senting  that  pearly  appearance  peculiar  t* 

ing  each  pregnancy.    Camper  likewise  gives  an  colored  races.  Every  portion  of  the  suru^ 

account  of  a  female  of  rank  who  had  naturally  free  from  an  icteritous  tint.    She  died  h.  • 

a  white  skin  and  beautiful  complexion,  which  early  part  of  Oct.  1857,  from  disease  apps^   . 

whenever  she  became  pregnant  began  to  grow  in  no  way  connected  with  the  disooloraCi- 

brown*    *^  Toward  the  end  of  pregnancy,^'  he  the  akin.    These  facta  ehow  that  a  ^k'-- 
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remain  stationary  in  tliat  portion  of  the  epi-  as  black  as  Caffres.'^    ^*  The  hottest  portion  of 

dermis   in  which  thej  were  first  developed,  the  globe,"  says  Dr.  Pickering,  **  appears  to  W 

Dr.  Carpenter  says:  ^^The  epidermis  or  cnticle  abont  17  degrees  in  .width,  ooonting  from  La. 

covers  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  body  as  a  27°  N.,  and  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  tl:r; 

thin,  semi-transparent  pellicle,  which  is  shown  Ganges.    One-third,  perhaps,  of  this  iauneoe 

by  microscopical  examination  to  consist  of  a  se-  tract  is  inhabited  by  the  white  race,  alUMvi  jh 

lies  of  layers  or  cells,  which  are  continually  nnder  a  physical  aspect  that  woold  not  reafti.lj 

wearing  off  at  the  external  surface  and  are  be-  be  recognized  by  Europeans.    The  camplexScn, 

ing  renewed  at  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  so  always  dark,  is  in  frequent  instances  snmciemlj 

that  the  newest  and  deepest  layers  gradually  so  to  conceal  a  flush ;  indeed,  the  Malay  brows 

become  the  oldest  and  most  superficial,  and  are  complexion  seems  to  preponderate,  anid  I  have 

at  last  thrown  off  by  desquamation.    In  their  seen  Arabs  of  deeper  hue  who  were  apparent  ij 

progress  from  the  internal  to  the  external  snr-  of  unmixed  descent    In  short,  the  w^te  racv 

face  of  the  epidermis,  the  cells  undergo  a  series  is  here  protean  or  polymorphous,  and  exhibits 

of  well-marked  changes.     When  we  examine  a  diversitj^  in  feature  and  complexion  that  I  hAve 

the  innermost  layer  we  find  it  soft  and  granu-  not  found  in  the  other  races.^'    Dr.  Smith  a;!.^^ 

lar,  consisting  of  nuclei  in  various  stages  of  de-  that  the  influence  of  dimate  on  the  human  eos- 

velopment  into  cells,  held  together  by  a  tena-  plexion  is  demonstrated  by  weU-knownand  im- 

clous  semi-fluid  substance.    This  was  formerly  portant  events  within  the  memory  of  histC'ry. 

considered  as  a  distinct  tissue,  and  was  sup-  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  the  difcr- 

posed  to  be  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  color  of  the  ent  latitudes  of  £urope  are  marked  by  differvot 

skin ;  it  received  the  designation  of  rete  mueo-  shades  of  color,  and  in  tracing  the  ori^^  of  iLtr 

•um.    Passing  outward,  we  find  the  cells  more  fair  German,  the  dark-colored  Frenchman,  &Ltl 

completely  formed ;  at  first  nearly  spherical  in  the  swarthy  Spaniard  and  Sicilian,  it  has  beea 

shape,  but  becoming  polygonal  where  they  are  proved  that  they  are  all  derived  from  the  same 

flattened  one  agaiost  another.    Mingled  with  parent  stock,  or  at  least  from  nearly  teaembli  -^ 

the  epidermic  cells  we  flnd  others  which  secrete  nations.    The  southern  provinces  of  Fras<\\ 

coloring  matter  instead  of  horn  ;  these   are  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and  of  other  Enropean  cchd- 

termed  pigment  cells.    The  most  remarkable  tries,  are  distinguished  from  the  northern  by  a 

development  of  pigment  cells  in  the  higher  ani-  much  deeper  shade  of  complexion  ;  thus,  :_' 

mols  is  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  coat  traveller  through  Spain  will  discover  that  wbiW 

of  the  eye,  where  they  have  a  regular  arrange-  the  ladies  of  the  province  of  Biscay  possess  fuir 

ment,  and  form  several  layers  known  as  pig-  complexions,  those  of  Granada  and  the  souths  n 

mentum  nigrum.    The  black  color  is  given  by  provinces  are  endowed  with  that  dark,  swarJ  j 

the  accumulation  within  the  cells  of  a  number  hue  which  the  Spaniard  considers  as  consttt ut- 

of  flat  oval  or  rounded  granules  of  extreme  mi-  ing  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  beauty.    Tl  e 

nuteness,  which  exhibit  an  active  movement  Georgians  and  Circassians,  who  are  acknowl- 

when  set  free  from  the  cell,  and  even  while  en-  edged  to  be  the  fairest  people  on  the  gio.«. 

closed  within  it."    Quain  and  Sharpey  say :  when  tranrferred  to  a  residenoe  in  Constant r  - 

*^  Many  of  the  cells  of  the  cuticle  contain  pig-  pie,  lose  their  delicate  complexion  and  graduiil  " 

ment,  and  often  give  the  membrane  more  or  less  acquire  a  sallow  hue,  which,  in  th^  desc«i  •:- 

of  a  tawny  color,  even  in  the  white  races  of  man-  ants,  becomes  a  .dark  olive.    But  perha^xs  x\  t 

kind.  The  blackness  of  the  skin  of  the  negro  de-  most  striking  example  is  furnished  by  the  Jc?- 

pends  entirely  on  the  cuticle.    The  pigment  is  ish  race,  who,  by  their  prohibition  to  intern.: t- 

contoiDed  principally  in  the  cells  of  the  deep  layer  ry  with  other  nations,  form  a  distinct  people  is 

or  rete  mucosum,  and  appears  to  fade  as  they  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  yet  show  notkx:i- 

approach  the  sorfaoe,  but  even  the  superficial  ble  shades  of  complexion  in  different  dimaic-. 

part  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  color." — £x-  The  native  population  of  the  United  Stat  .^ 

posure  to  light  exercises  a  marked  influence  furnish  a  strong  illustration  of  the  influence  oi 

over  the  development  of  the  pigment  ceUs  of  climate  over  the  complexion.    Deriving  in  s 

the  skin,  and  hence  many  persons  become  spot-  great  port  their  origin  from  the  more  north. rj 

ted  with  brown  freckles  under  the  stimulus  of  nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  from  the  £d.:> 

a  summer  sun.    In  the  same  manner  the  light  lish  and  Iri^,  whose  complexions  are  remark- 

skin  of  the  European  acquires  a  swa^hy  hue  ably  fiur,  they  are  found  to  differ  from  their  an- 

when  exposed  to  a  long  continuance  of  the  sun^s  cestors  in  this  respect  in  a  very  material  degr:"*-. 

rays  in  a  tropical  climate,  which  is  due  to  a  de-  A  certain  paleness  of  countenance,  differii  ^ 

velopment  of  dark  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the  entirely  from  the  marked  white  and  red  of  d-- 

cuticle.    Bisliop  Ueber,  in  his  observations  on  English,  strikes  the  observant  traveller  at  everv 

India,  states  that  ^^  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  step  of  his  progress  through  the  United  St&ti-< 

how  surely  all  these  classes  of  men  (white —  The  elevated  temperature  of  the  lowlands  in 

Persians,  Greeks,  Tartars,  Turks,  and  Arabians)  Virginia  and  Maryland,  especially  near  the  >«:.»- 

in  a  few  generations,  even  without  intermar-  coast,  greatly  contributes  to  impart  a  darknc-'^ 

riage  with  the  Hindoos,  assume  the  deep  olive  to  the  complexion  which,  when  associated  wir!^ 

tint,  little  less  dark  than  the  negro,  which  seems  the  paleness  so  common  to  the  whole  popiili- 

naturol  to  the  climate.    The  Portuguese  have,  tion  of  the  United  States,  removes  them  iii ;» 

during  800  years'  residence  in  India,  become  most  marked  manner  from  their  Britiah  ancce- 
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and  the  people  of  north  Africa.    The  Mongolian  England,  and  certainly  in  Nonraj,  iroold  n-t 

has  a  sKin  of  an  olive  color,  and  black,  stif^  be  considered  peculiar,  for  her  eyes  verc  ]i:\\ 

straight,  and  sparing  hair.     AH  the  remaining  bine,  and  not  particularly  weak,  and  her  oil.- 

Asiatics  except  the  Malays,  together  with  the  plezion  fresh  aad  rosy.    She  had  conadtrt  a 

Finnish  races  of  north  Europe,  belong  to  this  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  was  not  m^mi  sv 

variety.    The  Ethiopian  has  a  black  &n,  and  mirers  among  her  countrymen.   Tbe  kJuL^ 

black  curly  hair.    The  inhabitants  of  Africa,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  white  race  mn 

with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  northern  part  propagated  from  an  alluno,  and  there  is  a  l-^ 

included  in  the  Caucasian  variety,  are  of  this  dition  among  ihem  to  this  effectJ^— Yet, ij.^- 

race.  The  American  possesses  a  skdn  of  a  copper  ever  marked  may  be  the  influence  of  cWv^^--. 

^color,  with  black,  stiff,  striught  hair.    This  di-  and  surrounding  circumstances  upon  the  cvii 

vision  comprehends  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  plexion,  it  is  incompetent  to  produce  <^.> 

America.  The  Malay  has  a  tawny  skin,  and  black,  changes  as  to  lead  the  ethnologist  to  BiL^-tU 

soft,  curled  hair.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Pa-  one  race  for  another.   ThehueoftbeEoTo^'tor. 

cific  ocean,  of  the  Marian,  Philippine,  Molucca,  although  it  may  exhibit  a  deeper  shade  uiL: 

and  Sunda  islands,  are  of  this  race.    Dr.  Pick-  some  circumstances  than  under  otben,  b :.. 

ering,  who  has  made  very  extensive  observations  same  under  the  influence  of  the  intense  best  < : 

upon  different  races,  adopts  a  new  classification,  the  East  Indies  or  the  tropical  dimste  of  S  .l 

**I  have  seen  in  all,''  he  remarks,  ^^11  races  America,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  oil. 

of  men,  and  though  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  natives  of  those  countries.     Tbe  three  rj.r 

fix  a  positive  limit  to  their  number,  I  confesa  which  exist  side  by  side  in  America  are  ae^.r 

after  having  visited  so  many  different  parts  oi  merged  into  each  other  by  mere  ccmtigmu,  1 . 

the  globe,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for  continue  separate  and  distinct  except  wLrr.  i 

others.    They  may  be  enumerated  conveniently  commingling  of  the  races  gives  rise  to  a  priv^^ ': 

enough  in  the  order  of  complexion,  beginning  that  partakes  of  the  character  of  both  |>iiri  ■  - 

with  the  lightest,    a.  White:  1,  Arabian;  2,  Thechildren  of  Europeans^  of  negroes^  and  i:!^ 

Abyssinian,    h.  Brown :  8,  Mongolian ;  4,  Hot-  dians,  bom  in  America,  in  the  course  of  a  io 

tentot ;  6,  Malay.    «.  Blackish  brown :  6,  Pap-  days  after  their  birth  begin  to  assuioe  the  ai.* 

nan ;  y,  Negrillo ;  8,  Indian,  or  Telingan ;  9,  plexion  of  their  parents.    Those  of  CaQc.i>  - 

Ethiopian,    d.  Black:  10,  Australian;  11,  Ne-  parentage,  whether  natives  of  a  high  or  k'w!^: 

gro."  This  classification  of  Dr.  Pickering  is  liere  itude,  exhibit  the  fair  complexion  doe  to : .-' 

introduced  to  show  the  importance  of  complexion  origin,  which  may  be  retained,  by  proper  c^v 

as  a  characteristic  of  the  different  varieties  of  through  life;  but  those  born  of  American  ' 

the  human  race.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ethiopian  parents,  however  carefollj  g>^" 

color  of  the  hair  appears  to  be  in  a  great  degree  from  the  iiifluence  of  tbe  heat  and  son,  tx,  i  ■ 

connected  with  that  of  the  skin ;  and  it  may  be  acquire  the  dark  or  tawny  hue  of  tbe  race  iru 

added,  that  the  color  of  the  eyes  likewise  bears  which  they  have  sprung.    Nor  is  the  furoc  >: 

the  same  relation.    Light  hair  is  the  usual  ac*  this  position  lessened  by  the  observ&t)>)L  v: 

companiment  of  a  white  and  thin  skin,  while  those  travellers  who  have  found  the  dine*.  '> 

dark  hair  and  a  dark  complexion  are  usually  tribes  of  the  white  race  that  have  for  ceiu: 

associated  together.     Among  all  races  there  inhabited  the  tropics  of  a  hue  nearly  as  (i^^ ' 

is  a  class  termed  albinos,  whose  bodies  appear  that  of  the  natives  of  the  countries  whert  li 

to  be  destitute  of  coloring  matter,  and  who,  are  found.    A  close  examination  in  eac: 

beside  a  creamy-white  skin,  have  white  hair  these  cases  would  develop  a  marked  ditfere: 

and  pale,  rose-colored  eyes,  owing  to  the  ab-  between  the  shade  of  color  of  the  whitt  ::- 

sence  of  tbe  pigmentum   nigrum   from   the  that  of  the  colored  person,  as  distinct  in  cLs:- 

sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.    This  renders  them  ter  and  as  easily  discerned  as  are  the  ft^:  -  ^ 

nnusuaUy  sensitive  to  light.    Werfer,  in  his  that  distinguish  the  one  race  from  the  it:  •' 

amusing  description  of  those  he  saw  among  the  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  fac'vi  &:^ 

inhabitants  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  says:  1,  that  no  essential  anatomical  differeo^ 

^  They  see  not  well  in  the  sun,  poring  in  the  ists  between  the  skin  of  the  white  and  oi>' 

clearest  day,  their  eyes  being  weak  and  running  races ;  2,  that  climate,  temperature,  and 

with  water  if  the  sun  shines  on  them,  so  that  sure  are  competent  to  produce  marked  ch^- 

in  daytime  they  care  not  to  go  abroad,  unless  in  the  complexion;  8,  that  these  change?  ^ 

it  be  in  a  cloudy,  dark  day.    Beside,  they  are  der  no  circumstances  proceed  so  far  ib>  to  i« 

a  weak  people  in  comparison  with  others,  and  stow  the  complexion  peculiar  to  one  race  '  < 

not  very  fond  of  hunting  or  other  laborious  the  individuals  of  another;  4,  that  chil^^i^--  - 

exercises,  nor  do  they  delight  in  such ;  but  not-  white  parents,  under  every  condition  of  c!ir^- 

withstanding  their  being  thus  sluggish  and  dull  are  born  fair;  and  6,  that  the  children  ir- 

in  the  daytime,  yet  when  moonshiny  nights  rents  of  colored  races  partake  of  the  (vr.i: 

come,  they  are  all  life  and  activity,  running  ion  of  their  parents  from  their  earliest  nii-- 
abroad  into  the  woods  and  turning  as  fiist  by       COMPLINE (Fr.o^mjvZiea;  LAteon^lti''-  " 

moou'ligbt,  even  in  gloom  and  shade,  as  other  complement),  the  8th  and  las't  division  o:  ^-^ 

Indians  by  day."    Dr.  Davy,  in  speaking  of  an  Roman  Catholic  breviary,  recited  after  vi'r^'> 

albino  in  Ceylon,  where  they  are  often  seen,  and  as  a  prayer  for  God's  protection  during;  ^ 

says:  *^  The  young  albino  12  years  of  age,  in  night 
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From'  all  the  faets,  two  generallzatioiia  are  war-  oopies,  and  tb0  ^^Cfaemiatry  **  aSao  afctaise<i  ^ 
ranted :  the  compressibilitj  of  bodies  is  gene-  wide  circalation.  The  former  was  ^epobL^l<ii 
rally,  but  not  always,  in  the  ratio  of  their  po-  in  England  and  in  Germany.  Br*  QmAA 
rosity ;  all  bodies  are  compressible,  though  tbe  was  not  a  profound  scholar,  and  lome  of  lb 
various  degrees  in  which  Uiey  show  this  prop-  works  were  only  oompilatio&s ;  but  be  «&« 
erty  have  a  rery  wide  range.  (For  the  law  of  fond  of  natural  science,  and  had  midoTer;  ctt- 
oompression  andexpansionof  gases,  seeGAsss.)  siderable  attainments  in  sevenl  deparUncDt.* 

COMPTON,  a  &  00.  of  Canada  £.,  pop.  7,463,  of  it    He  possessed  a  high  degres  of  media. 

formed  from  Sherbrooke  at  the  reorganization  ical  ingenuity,  and  constructed  most  of  hii  2> 

of  counties  under  the  representation  act  of  1 853,  paratos  himself^  and  being  a  skilM  dnD^t^a^iL 

bordering  on  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Yer-  made  the  drawings  for  most  of  the  iUortntbu 

mont,  and  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  rail-  of  his  works. 

way.    Its  surface  is  diversified  by  several  lakes,        COMTE,  Atjototb,  a  French  phUosopbef^  &iii 

and  a  mountain  range  extends  along  its  S.  and  the  founder  of  the  system  of  pontiT]flm.bcfD  j 

S.  W.  border.    The  soil,  drained  by  the  head  Montpellier,  Jan.  12,  17d8,  died  in  Pma,  Sen. 

waters  of  St  Francis  and  Chaudi^re  rivers,  is  5, 1867.   His  family  were  monarchical  sod  Ciii}< 

moderately  fertile.    Capital,  Compton.  olic  in  their  sentiments,  but  at  aaesriy  ncdd 

COMPTON,  HxKBT,  bishop  of  London,  bom  discovered  a  tendency  to  break  awaj  {rom  v 

at  Compton  in  1632,  died  July  7,  1718.     He  traditional  faith  both  in  politics  sod  rell?< ' 

was  the  youngest  son  of  Spencer,  second  earl  He  received  his  education  at  tbe  ieokpolyUtr 

of  Northampton,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  after  nique  of  Paris^  where  he  afterward  (1832^  be 

the  restoration  became  a  comet  in  a  regiment  came  a  teacher.    He  gave  his  priodpal  atkbr: 

of  horse.    Afterwiurd  he  left  the  army  for  the  to  mathematics  and  tho  physical  aci^u^s.  H 

ohurch,  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  80,  and  be-  was  not  indifferent,  however,  to  mOTaliuqoLne<. 

came  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1674^  and  bishop  of  and  as  the  socialism  of  St  Simon  wastlML . 

London  in  1675.    Charles  II.  made  him  a  mem-  vogue,  he  fell  into  the  vortex  created  bt  ib 

ber  of  his  privy  council^  and  intrusted  to  him  poweiihl  and  enthusiastio  reformer.  Tiui^i' 

the  education  of  his  nieces  Mary  and  Anne,  m  the  year  1815,  and  Comte,  though  tbe  joe:- 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  hostility  to  the  est,  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prommeiit  v  ' 

ohurch  of  Rome.    After  the  accession  of  James  his  disciples    In  1820  he  was  called  ^*i  '^ 

IL,   Dr.   Sharp,   rector  of  St.-Giles*s-in-the*  prepare  an  exposition  of  the  docfarines  &dc  >  ^ 

Fields,  having  preached  several  sermons  vindi-  jects  of  the  school,  which  he  did  Id  » li  t 

eating  the  church  of  England  against  the  papacy,  work  called  the  '*  System  of  Positive  Po!mc^ 

became  highly  obnoxious  to  the  court,  and  Comp-  but  St  Simon  saw  at  once  that  bispapil  i- 

ton  was  required  by  a  royal  order  to  suspend  adopted  qnite  another  idea  than  bia^  aQil' » 

him.    His  refusal  to  obey  was  made  the  ground  positive  politics  was  not  socialism  u  b«  ^- 

of  hb  own  suspension.    He  was  restored  to  his  derstood  it    His  principal  olgection  t^  "- 

see  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and,  together  Comto  overlooked  entirely  the  religious  or  ^c. 

with  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  made  up  the  migority  timental  side  of  human  nature,  which  ^^^  * 

of  two  in  the  house  of  lords  for  filling  the  vacant  valid  and  good  criticism  as  far  as  it  went.  1- 

tbrone.    He  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  1825  the  school  divided ;  Enfantio,  Baisri  A 

coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  and  was  after-  gustin  Thierry,  Chevaher,  and  others,  proc  r 

ward  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ing  to  oi^ganize  a  system  of  propagation  for  *: 

revising  the  liturgy.    During  the  reign  of  Anne  opinions  of  their  master,  and  Comte  taking  u 

he  was  put  on  the  commission  for  the  union  of  own  course.    He  was  arrested,  however,  k  i  * 

England  and  Scotland.    The  reconciliation  of  speculations^  in  1826,  by  what  bedenonAi> 

dissenters  with  the  church  of  England  was  one  *^  a  cerebral  crisis,"  but  which  his  pbysiciaii^  c- 

of  his  favorite  prefects.  scribed  as  a  brain  fever,  terminating  ia  ins^^n  7 

COMSTOCE,  John  Les,  M.D.,  an  Aroeri-  He  reoovered  After  a  brief  intorvid,  and  deV-- 

can  author  of  popular  school  books,  born  in  the  rest  oi  his  life  to  teaching  mathematiN . 

Lyme,  Conn.,  in  1789,  died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  professor  in  the  IcoU  polyte^niqw^  an-'- 

Nov.  21, 1858.  Dr.  Comstock  studied  medicine,  tbe  gestation  of  his  new  schemes  of  tb*  ^ 

and  served  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  war  In  1880  he  began  the  publication  of  bU  c.-' 

of  1812  at  New  London  and  at  Plattsburg.    At  work,  the  Cours  ds  phtlatophie  poutite,  «i  • 

the  close  of  the  war  he  left  the  army  and  set-  was  not  com}deted  tUl  18i2,  in  6  larg«  ^' 

tied  at  Hartford  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  nmes.    It  was  filled  from  beginning  t<>  t: 

Soon  after,  his  attention  was  turned  toward  with  peculiarly  novel  speculationa,  e?iDi'  -  - 

the  compilation  of  school  books  of  a  higher  mind  of  rare  logical  force,  great  ooInp^^ 

order  than  those  at  that  time  in  use.   He  wrote  siveness  of  view,  and  an  almost  nnpreccd/ 

elementary  treatises   on   natural   philosophy,  power  of  generalization.     It  attracUMi  '  > 

chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany  (and  several  dis-  or  no  attention,  however,  and  it  was  16  y-^ 

tinct  works  on  this  subject),  geology,  physi-  after  the  publication  of  the  first  voIooh'  ^ 

ology,  natural  history,  and  physical  geography,  fore   it  was  noticed  in  any  leading  re^u" 

and  an  essay  on  gold  and  silver.    Many  of  these  The  ''  Edinburgh  Review^'  then  oontaiW/ 

works  had  a  very  large  sale ;  the  sales  of  the  article  upon  it,  said  to  be  written  by  Sr  ^ 

*^  Natural  Philosophy'^  reached  nearly  900,000  vid  Brewster,  but  discovering  only  the  tii^^- - 
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appreciation  of  what  wts  teallj  original  or  tions  of  society  and  life.     This  hierarohioal 
vitiil  in  the  work.    In  1848  Gomte  published  order  of  the  sciences  he  arranges  as  follows: 
B  Traite  eUmentaire  de  geometrie  analytique^  1,  the  most  general  and  simple  of  all,  dealing 
and  in  1854  a  Traite  cTattronamie  populaire^  only  with  numbers  and  magnitudes — mathema* 
both  works  of  a  strictly  scientific  cast.    Mean«  tics ;   2,  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
^vhile  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  brother  pro«  mathematics  to  the  phenomena  of  the  celestial 
feasors,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  lost  his  sphere,  or  astronomy ;   3,  the  application  of 
otHcial  employment.    He  then  supported  him"  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  the  phenomena 
self  by  private  teaching,  by  Sunday  lectures  to  of  the  terrestrial  sphere,  or  general  physics,  in- 
a  Hinall  audience,  and  by  the  voluntary  oontri-  eluding  heat,  light,  optics,  electricity,  &c. ;  4, 
but  ions  of  the  little  knot  of  disciples  which  had  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  the  interior  of 
been  gradually  formed  around  him,  one  of  the  bodies  or  of  molecular  changes— chemistry ;  5, 
earliest  and  most  earnest  of  whom  was  an  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  individually 
American,  the  late  Horace  Binney  Wallace,  of  organized  being,  or  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
Ptiiladelphia.    In  1848  a  DiicourM  9ur  Venum*  termed  biology ;  and  d,  the  science  of  the  phe-> 
bk  da  ptmtvoume  appeared,  recapitulating  hia  nomena  of  corporate  or  social  life,  which  he 
d(3e trine  as  a  whole,  and  giving  a  brief  outline  terms  sociology,  and  which,  as  presupposing  and 
of  what  it  proposed  for  the  future.    But  it  was  oontiuning  all  the  former,  is  the  queen  and  di« 
only  a  prelude  to  a  work  printed  in  1851-2,  vinity  of  all  the  sciences.    In  the  exposition 
called  the  8y$thne  de  politique  pcHtive,  in  4  of  this  part  of  his  system,  Comte  evinces  the 
volumes,  which  gave  the  consummate  and  final  most  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  re- 
view of  his  doctrine.    A  short  Catechi^me  pih  suits  of  scientific  research,  and  puts  forth  the 
siticiste^  since  published,  is  a  mere  summary  ex-  most  striking  and  original  thonghts  as  to  their 
position  of  the  teachings  of  the  larger  works,  mutual  defence  and  relation.     Having  finally 
^Several  other  minor  works  have  appeared,  but  reached  his  goal,  or  sociology,  he  undertakes, 
add  nothing  to  the  fundamental  views  already  as  his  third  position,  a  demonstration  of  the 
elaborated.    In  the  interval  between  the  pub-  statics  and  the  dynamics  of  social  life,  or  of 
li  cation  of  his  first  great  work,  the  Coun,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  order  and  lib- 
the  second,  the  Syst^me^  another  "crisis"  oc-  erty.    The  first  element  of  order  is  the  family ; 
en  rred  in  the  life  of  Gomte — not  this  time  a  crisis  the  second,  the  community,  composed  not  of  in- 
of  the  brain,  but  of  the  heart    He  fell  devoutly  dividuals  but  of  families,  and  cooperating,  to  a 
iu  love  with  a  married  lady,  whom  he  calls  the  certain  extent,  in  their  employment;  and  the 
pair* ted  Clotilde  ;   and  the  profound  affection  third,  the  government  or  state.    Liberty  is  the 
which  he  conceived  for  her,  being  suddenly  cut  effect  of  this  harmonious  organization,  and  pro- 
oil*  by  her  untimely  death,  wrought  an  impor-  gress  the  development  of  it,  by  means  of  the 
tant  change  in  all  his  views  of  life.    It  convinced  conquest,  1,  of  material  nature ;  2,  of  the  lower 
him  that  the  old  criticism  of  St.  Simon  was  true,  propensities  by  the  higher  intellectual  faculties ; 
:ind  that  the  religious  or  sentimental  side  of  and  lastly,  of  the  selfish  passions  by  the  noblest 
Imman  nature  was  not  to  be  despised.    Accord-  social  affections.    To  this  point,  the  mere  anpe- 
iiigly,  his  speculations  afterward  took  a  more  riority  of  the  social  affections,  Comte  had  gone 
decided  turn  toward   religion   and  morals.^  in  his  first  work ;  but  after  his  love  experi- 
C'omte^s  scheme  of  thought  is  so  immense  that  ence,  and  upon  a  maturer  consideration  of  the 
no  attempt  to  describe  it  in  an  abridgment  can  nature  and  objects  of  life,  he  saw  that 'a  deeper 
do  the  least  justice  to  it ;  yet  a  few  words  in  re-  question  remained  untouched.    It  was  that  of 
^fird  to  it  are  necessary.   His  first  position  is  that  religion,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  complete 
the  human  mind,  in  its  progress  historically  and  hannony  of  human  existence,  individual  and 
individually,  passes  through  three  stages  of  de-  collective,  or  the  universal  unity  of  all  exist- 
volopment :  1,  the  theological,  in  which  all  the  ences  in  one  Great  Being,  whom  he  calls  Hu- 
phenomena  of  nature  are  imputed  to  the  active  manity.    Religion,  at  first  spontaneous,  dissi- 
agency  of  the  gods ;  2,  the  metaphysical,   in  pates  itself  in  fetichism  and  polytheism ;  next^ 
which  the  gods  are  made  to  give  place  to  certain  inspired,  it  lifts  its  thoughts  to  the  vague  ab- 
abstract  entities  and  quiddities  called  "nature,"  etract  unity  of  God;  and  finally,  revealed  or 
**  harmony,"  "  number,"  Ac. ;  and  8,  the  posi-  demonstrated,  it  finds   its  object  in  a  true, 
tive  or  scientific,  in  which  it  is  discerned  that  living,  and  ever  active  being,  which  is  human* 
man  can  know  nothing  of  causes,  and  is  only  ity.    This  alone  is  the  genuine  end  and  object 
able  to  refer  phenomena  to  their  general  laws  of  all  worship,  and  to  this  every  effort  of  the 
of    existence  or  succession.     Arrived  at  this  good  man  should  converge.    But,  as  eminent 
stn  ere,  science  is  bom,  and  knowledge,  no  longer  individuals,  Moses,  Socrates,  Mohammed,  &C., 
batlledby  the  inscrutable  or  misled  by  the  ima«  are  manifestations  of  the  Grand  Being,  it  is 
p-iriary,  advances  from  one  generalization  to  an-  not  improper  to  pay  to  them  a  high  yet  quali- 
<ittior,  to  a  comprehensive  perception  of  the  fied  respect.    Accordingly,  Comte  has  arrayed 
universe  as  a  whole.    His  second  position,  then,  the  formula  of  an  exalted  worship  of  humanity 
\^^  that  in  this  advance  it  proceeds  in  a  regular  by  means  of  homages  and  festivals  to  its  most 
lii<*rarchical  order,  from  the  simple  to  the  com-  illustrious  representatives.    He  has  even  re- 
pk'X,  or  from  the  most  elementary  relations  of  formed  the  calendar  in  view  of  it,  and  calls  the 
t J  umbers  to  the  highest  and  deepest  oomplioa*  months  after  the  names  of  illustiions  benefao* 
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tor^and  the  Weeks  from  others  scarcely  less  howeT6r,heyieldM  tothesoHcHatkmoflitenr 
distingubhed.    Thus  the  preface  to  his  last  work  ry  friends,  and  to  the  preasare  of  los  owd  pro- 
is  dated  the  11th  of  Ciesar,  64,  which  means  fessional  wants,  bo  far  as  to  prepare  a  tns^U* 
May  2, 1852 ;  and  the  prospectus  of  his  review,  tion  of  Gesenins's  Hehrew  grammar,  vhich  he 
the  8th  Archimedes,  64,  which  is  April  1, 1852.  has  since  enlaiiged  with  the  i^ditiouof  R6dig>r. 
Some  of  his  disciples  pursue  the  same  practice.  Scholars,  too,  will  remember  the  **  Defence  ti 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ludge  the  system  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar  against  Prof.  Si> 
Comtehere^  and  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  art^s  Translation,''  nublished  in  1846.   Dr.  Co. 
his  own  works ;  to  a  brief  outline  of  them  called  nant's  work  still  holds  possession  of  the  schn  is, 
Gomte's  '^  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences  "  by  G.  and  has  passed  through  seyeral  editiooa  in  Eri- 
H.  Lewes,  London,  1858 ;  and  to  *^  The  Positive  land.    The  first  fruits  of  his  labors  on  the  Bil  -e 
Philosophy  of  Auguste   Comte,"  by  Harriet  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  his  versioo  d 
Martineau,  New  York,  1854     He  died  of  by-  the  book  of  Job,  published  by  the  Amerim 
pertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  was  buried  in  the  Bible  union  in  1657.    Dr.  Conant  has  recetiy 
cemetery  of  Pdre  La  Chaise.  resigned  his  chair  at  Rochester  and  establbL^ 
COMUM.    See  Como.  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York— Hixisie 
COMUS,  in  the  later  Greek  mythology,  the  Chafun,  wife  of  the  preceding,  daughter  of  l^ 
god  of  festive  mirth.    He  is  represented  as  a  Bev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  the  first  president  li 
winged  youth,  intoxicated  and  languid  after  Waterville  college,  bom  at  Danvers,  Mass..  >. 
feasting,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  legs  1812.     Her  childhood  and  youth  were  ^-i 
crossed,  his  cotmtenance  flushed  with  wine.    In  among  books  and  associations  of  a  literary  ki:*l 
one  hand  he  feebly  grasps  a  hunting  spear,  in  and  in  1882  she  was  married  to  her  present  h> 
^TSTolher  an  inverted  torch.  band.    The  mother  of  a  large  family,  to  vh  ^ 
CON  ANT,  Thomas  J.,  D.D.,  an  American  training  she  has  assiduously  devoted  herself.  iK 
orientalist  and  Biblical  scholar,  born  Dec.  18,  Conant  has  always  found  time  for  literarj  pr 
1802,  at  Brandon,  Yt,  was  graduated  at  Mid-  suits.    She  first  attracted  attention  as  editor »; 
dlebury  college  in  1828,  and  for  nearly  2  years  a  '^Mother's  Journal.''    In  1844  she  tnjbk-^ 
afterward  pursued  his  philological  studies  under  ^*  Lea,  or  the  Baptism  in  Jordan,"  a  tale  ot'  M( 
the  personal  supervision  of  Prof.  R.  B.  Patton.  religious  life  of  the  2d  century,  by  Stransa.  tie 
After  a  brief  tutorship  in  Columbian  college,  evangelical  court  preacher  of  Beriin.   This^s^ 
D.  C.,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  professor  followed  in  1850-'52  by  translatioos  of  Xc^^ 
of  languages  in  Waterville  college.  Me.    From  der's  practical  commentaries  on  the  epistlt:^  d 
an  early  period  he  had  taken  an  interest  in  ori-  John  and  James  and  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  '^ 
ental  philology,  and  in  1838,  having  resigned  Philippians.    Her  next  pubtioations  were  (?i 
his  professorship^  he  repaired  to  the  vicinity  of  ginal  works.    The  first,  entitled  the  ^'I&rT<^ 
Boston  in  order  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  Man,"  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Jad^oo.  :»< 
the  libraries  and  learned  men  of  Cambridge,  Burman  missionaiy,  was  issued  in  1855 :  ^j 
Newton,  and  Andover,  and  to  prosecute  more  the  second,  a  "Popular  History  of  Englkh  IV 
advantageously  his  studies  in  Hebrew,  Chal-  ble  Translation,"  in  1856.    The  "  New  £iik'&>: 
dee,  Syriao,   and  Arabic.     In  1885  he  was  Theocracy,"a  translation  of  an  «cenentor.iJr. 
made  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  crit-  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  pilr^ 
icism  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Hamil-  land,  by  Uhden,  a  pupil  of  Keander,  was  f' - 
ton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1850  he  assumed  a  sunilar  lished  early  in  1857.    The"HistorToftbeEa:; 
oflSce  in  Rochester  seminary.    While  professor  lish  Bible,"  which  is  the  most  elaborate  tt. 
at  Hamilton  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  spent  important  of  her  works,  preeents  a  richer  vt 
2  years  at  Halle  and  Berlin.  For  some  years  past  riety  of  historical  materials,  more  philosopb. i. 
Dr.  Conant  has  been  concentrating  his  labors  ly  digested,  than  Anderson's  pondcrooa  ocuviif 
upon  an  object  which  he  regards  as  the  great  on  the  same  subject, 
work  of  his  life,  the  preparation  of  an  improved        CONOAN,  North  ahb  South,  a  maritrr^ 
popular  version  of  the  Scriptures.    His  first  tract  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  British  Id^  a 
elaborate  production,  written  while  yet  at  Mid-  extending  from  the  Portuguese  settlemerr.u 
dlebury,  was  an  essay  on  the  laws  of  transla-  Goa  on  the  S.  to  tlie  river  Damaun  en.  tbe  >• 
tion,  and  the  subject  has  been  a  speciality  with  bounded  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean  and  L  v 
him  ever  since.    A  critical  comparison  which  the  Ghauts;  area,  9,441  sq.  m.;  pop.  1,^- 
he  had  occasion  to  make  at  Cambridge  in  1827,  087.    The  surface  is  rugged,  and  the  n>>  ' 
of  the  earlier  English  versions  of  the  Bible  with  tains  on  the  E.  frontier  attain  in  some  pi^ 
the  "  authorized  "  version,  and  with  the  subse-  an  elevation  of  4,700  feet.    Deep  ravine.*  s:  J 
quent  partial  attempts  at  improvement  upon  it,  thick  forests  occupy  the  E.  portion  of  the  w  J^ 
impressed  him  with  the  desirableness  of  a  com-  try,  whence  the  surface  slopes  by  degw*  t*^ 
plete  new  translation,  which,  while  equally  ward  the  sea-coast,  where  the  mean  eleTStJ  i 
adapted  to  popular  use,  should  be  made  on  is  not  more  than  100  feet.   Partof  theooootrtb 
principles  more  strictly  and  soundlv  scientific,  fertile,  populous,  and  susceptible  of  high  cult  \»^ 
He  has  adhered  to  the  conception  with  tenacity  tion.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  charaetert- 
and  concentration  of  purpose,  and  he  has  reso-  tics  of  the  climate  is  the  violence  of  the  mon^^  ^ 
lutely  withheld  himself  from  all  public  efforts  rains,  the  mean  annual  fall  at  Kahabl«c^^ - 
not  bearing  directly  upon  this  object.    In  1889,  amounting  to  289  inches.    There  are  dqid^^'^^ 
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ment,  he  was  banislied  from  Spain  after  the  organic  or  inorganki  animal  or  TcgelaUe;  tt-* 
fevolation  of  July,  1 654,  and  repaired  to  Paris ;  tfaeae  the  moHnsk  tires.    The  water  is  fnm^'  r^- 
Imt  was  soon  reoiiled  to  Madiid  by  the  ont-  to  the  bninchis  bj  one  sipbco,  wlil«  il*'-  .- 
break  which  terminated  in  the  exile  of  Maria  serves  as  a  passage  for  die  excrement.  I 
Ohristina,  the  downfall  of  Narraez,  and  the  res*  branchial  siphon  has  its  orifice  8iirroiiDdv<l  ( ^ » 
toration  of  Espartero.    Gen.  Gon<dia  was  now  doable  fringe.    When  mimolested,  &  t^^v. 
made  inspector-general  of  cavalry  and  marshal,  flows  steadily  into  the  opening  <tf  this  si; .  ^ 
and  confirmed  in  these  posntions  by  O^Donnell^s  while  another  cnrrent  rises  up  from  the  ti  .• 
odmiuistratiooi  which  superseded  that  of  Espar-  Ian t  tnbe.   The  burrowing  qiedes  hsTe  s  fir.  - : 
tero,  July  12,  1866;  bat  on  Oct  12  following,  foot,  with  which  they  bore  into  the  una  &.: 
when  Narvoez  come  again  into  power,  he  was  clay  upon  the  shore  so  as  to  entirely  (cr  .x 
compelled  to  relinquish  them.    The  sobsequent  themselves.    They  never  leave  these  iS 
^ange  (^  the  ministry  reinstated  him  in  his  and  often  become  foastlized  in  them.   The  \t-  • 
position,  and  Gen.  Ooncha  b  now  (Jan.  1859)  one  do  or  ship- worm,  and  some  other  faoren.  v  -  j 
of  the  members  of  the  Spanish  senate,  of  which  were  formerly  included  among  tiie  QDiv;'-^ 
he  was  recently  appointed  president.  and  multivalves,  are  now  arranged  m  tbL^  Ci-^^ 
CONOHIFERA  (Latin  eoneha^  Gr.  «ayx^,  a  The  interior  of  the  shell  v  marked  with  (..  - 
aheU,  andy!yr0,tobear).  This  class  of  the  mollus-  octers  derived  immediately  from  the  sbt!:- 
ca  includes  all  the  bivalve  shells,  and  is  £(imiliar  and  oSbrding  a  surer  due  to  ita  affinities  i  . 
to  all  under  tibe  form  of  oysters,  clams,  scallopsy  tiiose  which  the  exterior  presentsL    Tbe  ^;^.' 
^be.    They  ore  next  to  the  univalves  in  variety  ture  of  the  hinge  characterises  both  frmilit- :.- : 
and  importance,  and  are  invariably  aquatic,  genera,  while  Uie  conditiaii  of  the  respire  •  -^ 
They  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  excepting  a  and  locomotive  organs  may  be  to  some  tiuji 
Ibw  widely-scattered  genera,  tive  on  every  coast,  inferred  from  the  muscular  markings, 
uid  are  found  in  every  ctimate.    The  shells  of        CONCHOID,  a  curve  in vented-by  Kiron  f.Vi 
the  bivalves  are  united  at  the  back  by  an  elostio  in  the  attempted,  solution  of  the  priilWu.  tf 
ligament  and  articulated  by  a  hinge,  which  is  doubling  the  size  of  Apollo*s  cubiMl  sltAr. 
sometimes  famished  with  teeth  shutting  by  the        CONCHOLOGT  (Gr.  myxif,  a  Bhell,  and  )- 
side  of  each  other  and  acting  much  like  the  yor,  a  discourse),  the  scienoe  which  treat^  i 
common  butt  hinge.    The  valves  are  closed  by  the  testaceous  parts  of  the  moUusea.    Fom.^:  :• 
strong  muscles  which  pass  from  one  valve  to  these  were  mode  the  basis  for  elassifyin:  * 
the  other,  and  when  tliese  are  relaxed,  the  animals  to  which  they  belong ;  buttheerlr:! 
shells  open  spontaneously  by  tbe  contraction  of  study,  introduced  by  Cuvier,  of  the  aoatciM^ 
the  cartilage.    After  the  death  of  the  animal,  structure  of  tbe  bodies  contained  within  t 
when  tbe  muscles  lose  their  power,  owing  to  shells,  has  developed  an  apparent  want  of  <>: 
the  elasticity  of  the  ligament  the  valves  gape  respondence  between  the  liftter  and  tlic  or:-- 
wide,  more  so  than  during  the  life  of  the  mol-  ization  of  the  more  important  parts,  upon  ir: ; 
lusk.    (See  Conoyioloot.)    The  mantle,  which  the  habits  and  true  character  of  the  am- 
is a  conspicuous  part  of  the  animal,  is  a  broad  must  mainly  depend.    (See  Moxxrecu.)   Id  | 
membrane  which  lines  all  the  interior  of  the  old  classification,  molluscooBanimalsposso:^^^  • 
shell  and  encloses  the  whole  body.    Its  edges  thesome  peculiarities  of  internal  structure  «' 
are  more  or  less  fringed,  and  are  either  fiioe,  widely  separated  by  the  differences  of  their  ^: 
portly  united,  or  entirely  so,  excepting  a  pas-  ternai  covering;  some  animals,  as  the  cim[>e«.o. 
sage  for  the  foot  before  and  for  tbe  siphons  comprising  nearly  all  the  old  division  of  m  * 
behind.    The  foot  is  a  muscular  mass  which  valves,  were  included  with  the  molluscs  b«^^  ^ 
may  be  protruded  from  the  shell,  and  serves  as  of  their  shelly  covering,  and  thos  they  eontiii- -^ 
tlie  organ  of  motion.     In  nucula  and  some  until  their  structure  at  last  was  found  to  r: ;  r 
others  the  foot  is  deeply  cleft,  and  capable  of  them  to  the  articnlata;  and  some  moUusea  ]-  - 
expanding  into  a  disk  like  that  on  which  the  sessed  of  no  shell,  as  the  nndibranchs,  wc . . 
snail  glides ;  while  in  the  mussel,  pearl  oyster,  properly  be  excluded  from  the  arrangenv  : 
and  others,  which  liabitnally  spina  byssns  or  that  comprised  others  hardly  differing  f^ - 
thread  of  fibres  by  which  they  attach  themselves  them,  except  in  being  provided  with  this  r^ 
permanently  to  substances,  the  foot  is  finger*  pendage,  or  perhaps  but  a  poor  apology  iVr  i'. 
like  and  grooved,  and  serves  only  to  mould  and  And  then,  as  some  species  have  the  £u:ulty  ' 
fix  the  threads  of  which  the  byssns  is  composed,  leaving  and  retnming  to  their  shells,  it  lu :  ' 
The  branchiis  or  gills  are  arranged  somewhat  occur,  in  ignorance  of  the  relations  of  eaeli  ]>>■'] 
like  ruffles  behind  the  foot,  enveloping  the  ab-  to  the  other,  .that  the  shell  should  be  refcir^ : 
dominal  moss.    These  are  the  respiratory  or-  to  one  department  and  the  body  to  another  : 
gans,  but  they  serve  aJso  another  and  very  im-  the  animal  kingdom.    Indeed,  by  reason  of '  c 
portant  pnrpose.    Firmly  fastened  to  rocks  and  changes  of  form  and  color  that  take  place  in  ■' ' 
other  substances,  or  at  best  moving  slowly  and  growth  of  some  shells,  the  aome  species  h..;  ' 
awkwardly  in  their  muddyor  sandybeds,  these  been  described  at  different  ages  of  tbe  i: '- 
animals  have  not  the  power  of  following  their  vidnal  under,  different  names.    But  tboQgb '  * 
prey,  nor  are  they  furnished  with  the  means  of  important  divisions  of  the  xnoUusca  are  ii*^;' 
seizing  it,  but  the  branchite  convey  to  the  month  based  on  their  internal  organization,  the  iv  ' 
whatever  particles  the  current  brings,  whether  of  the  sheila  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  neglcc^vi 
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and  onnred  cellfl  matted  together,  and  often  mofion  a  position  Tfith  the  hiDie  of  the  vsIt«< 

perforated  by  circnlar  holes  arranged  in  qnincanz  upward.    Two  prominences  caUed  tbe  mnl^  l^ 

order.    Colors,  however  beantifullj  exhibited  are  observed,  one  on  each  valve  bending  tov^.-i 

upon  the  sarfaces  of  shells,  are  to  them  no  more  each  other ;  the  beak  or  apex  of  each  of  \U^ 

distinctive  features  than  to  the  minerals  and  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the  q>ire  of  tlie  :\- 

flowers  upon  which  they  are  also  brilliantly  valves.    It  often  inclines  toward  ooe  end  oi  tjr 

displayed.    They  are  most  richly  devel<^)ed  shell;  this  is  dways  the  anterior extremitT.^:' 

upon  those  surfaces  most  exposed  to  the  light,  the  opposite  the  posterior.    The  latter  i<  u.x> 

and  in  the  class  of  shells  that  inhabit  shallow  marked  in  many  bivalves  by  a  notch  or  sin  ]>  x 

waters.    In  some  instances  they  have  proved  as  the  pallial  impression  upon  the  inner  sQrf&/^  of 

permanent  as  the  sbell  itself,  being  preserved  in  the  shells,  always  opening,  when  it  occa^,  !•- 

a  few  of  the  fossils  of  various  geological  formaf  ward  this  extremity.    The  pallial  impres>:'n  :< 

tions,  even  as  old  as  those  of  the  Devonian  the  mark  of  the  margin  of  the  mantle  where  i: 

period.    The  color  is  usually  limited  to  the  sur-  was  attached  to  the  shell.  The  position  of  y  u 

face  beneath  the  epidermis,  which  is  the  mem*  bivalves,  as  the  large  seallops,  oysters,  &c,  ir  > 

brane  of  animal  matter  coating  the  entire  shell,  dicated  only  by  the  large  muscular  im|>r^^^ 

and  protecting  it  from  the  action  of  destructive  which  is  always  on  the  posterior  end  unle^^ .:  l^ 

chemical  agents.    But  some  of  the  shells  of  por-  between  the  umbonea.    The  bivalve  being  v.^i 

cellaiious  texture  present  different  colors  in  ad-  placed  in  its  natural  pontion  for  progri^^  :: 

joining  layers,  a  peculiarity  which  adapts  them  from  the  observer,  the  valves  are  desigi::. . 

for  the  carved  work  in  colors  described  in  the  one  as  tiie  right,  the  other  as  the  left.  Ii  i: 

article  Cameo. — Xhe  shells  of  a  single  piece  ap-  two  be  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  as  istbcc ;-. 

pear  in  various  forms;  most  of  them  are  in  in  the  unattached oonchifera, the  shell  ia.^i' 

spiral  convolutions,  which   form   logarithmic  be  equiv^ve;  but  when  one  valve  is  atbci 

curves.    In  some  the  spire  is  wound  around  to  a  foreign  body,  this  is  lm;er  and  deeper  u: 

an  axis  called  a  columella,  which  is  entirely  con-  the  other,  and  the  sbell  is  said  to  be  inequiv^ -^ 

cealed  within  the  whirls ;  in  others  these  wind  if  one  end  be  longer  than  the  other,  the  «h  1  > 

about  without  coming  in  contact,  the  shell  then  inequilateral.    This  measurement  is  made  a!  .* 

resembling    a   corkscrew.    Some  are  smooth  the  horizontal  line  of  greatest  length  from  ti 

conical  bodies,  terminated  at  the  base  of  the  extremity  to  the  vertical  line  dropped  fac^ 

cone  by  an  insignificant  spire,  and  with  a  long  highest  point  of  the  umbones  to  the  base.  .N 

aperture  on  one  side.    In  some  the  spiral  form  anterior  end  is  usually  found  to  be  shorter  t- 

is  very  prominent  in  the  young  individuals,  and  the  posterior.    The  upper  mai^giUsis  c&lk^  • 

is  afterward  entirely  conceal^  under  the  sue-  dorsal,  and  the  lower  the  ventraL  Tbebr^H:: 

cessive  layers  of  growth.    In  a  few  instances  is  the  length  of  the  vertical  line  from  the:  :■> 

the  convolutions  are  so  flattened,  that  no  coni-  margin  to  the  base,  and  the  thickness  is  lU  ^- 

cal  form  is  produced.     Tbe  nautilus  is  an  ex-  tance  between  the  valves  when  dosei  i-^ 

ample  of  the  last,  a  shell  almost  as  delicate  as  valvesmay  join  closely  together,  or  gape  up<. 

paper,  and  so  light  as  to  be  no  impediment  to  one  or  both  ends,  or  even  be  furnished  ^v;:  i 

the  animal  rising,  by  means  of  its  air  cells  dis-  vertical  opening  by  corresponding  notches:: ' 

tended,  to  the  surface.    The  haliotis  (sea-ear)  margin  of  the  valves.  These  peculiarities  ^ :' 

is  also  an  example  of  a  very  flat,  and  in  this  form  of  the  shell  have  relation  to  the  interna 

instance  obscure  spire.    The  aperture  of  this  ganization  of  tiie  animal,  tbe  openings k::- 

shell  is  open,  resembling  the  ear  in  form,  whence  one  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  protr^ 

its  name.    To  the  animal,  the  shell  is  a  covering  of  the  foot  for  propelling  the  shell,  anotU: : ' 

shield,  which  protects  him  as  he  draws  it  down,  the  byssus  by  which  it  is  firmly  anchor&l  ^ 

iind  holds  by  nis  broad  foot  firmly  to  the  rock,  another  for  the  long  siphon — ^the  re5pir.  . 

Many  other  moUusca  similarly  provided  are  dis-  organ  which  serves  to  inhale  the  water  i '  - 

tinguished  by  shells  shaped  like  a  shield,  e.  g,  filtered  by  the  gills,  and  then  to  pass  it>  > 

umbrella ;  or  like  a  boat,  e,  g.  navicella ;  or  of  Bivalve  shells  are  strongly  marked  on  t> t- ; 

more  conical  form,  as  the  patella  or  limpet.   Tbe  ner  surface,  near  the  dorsal  margin,  hv  iIr  - 

univalves  take  also  tbe  form  of  a  tube  open  at  pressions  for  the  muscles  which  draw  the  n  - 

each  end. — In  describing  shells,  they  are  sup-  together,  and  some  present  prominent  ai^l^ 

posed  to  be  in  the  position  which  the  animals  for  the  attachment  of  these  abductors.  Ilx 

assume  when  in  motion  and  progressing  from  also  bear  the  impressioxis  of  the  attachcv 

the  observer.    The  aperture  of  the  univalves  is  the  foot,  byssus,  siphons,  and  mantle.    F 

downward,  and  the  spire  points  backward  and  most  important  marks  are  the  articolati  > ; 

upward ;  the  two  sides  are  distinguished  as  right  the  hinge  called  teeth.^    These,  by  their  <i  - 

and  left.    The  whirls  wind  obliquely  from  the  ent  numbers  and  portions  alone  Uie  ^  * 

apex  of  the  spire  from  left  to  right  in  the  margiUfServeasdistrnguishing  marks  of  ^] '. ' 

greater  number  of  species ;  those  in  which  the  and  even  of  genera — a  distinction  to  whi^'t  - 

direction  is  reversed  are  known  as  perverse  or  are  properly  entitled  from  the  fact  th^t  *. 

sinistral  shells.    Individual  exceptions  occur  in  varying  forms  indicate  corresponding  cb  • 

the  species  of  each  group.    Bivalve  shells  of  in  the  organization  of  the  soft  parts.    Tht  /• 

the  class  conchifera,  in  which  all  are  included  ments  wMch  hold  the  valves  together  are  > 

that  breathe  by  two  pairs  of  gills,  take  when  in  external  horny  one  lying  behind  the  nml^  '-■ 
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reons  matter,  sad  tbns  aiding  to  mMntain  its  pn*  paned  in,  after  &  carefol  iciareli  for  eoneesl'  i 

ritj.    As  objects  of  beauty,  shells  have  always  missives^  through  a  wheel  or  dram  amiUr  to 

been  admired,  and  frequently  appropriated  to  those  foond  in  the  entries  of  doufteied  morr 

uses  as  ornaments.    8ome  varieties  were  i«sed  asteries.    The  fathera  meat  twiea  a  dar  ui  :1* 

by  the  Athenians  as  ballots  with  the  name  upon  diapd  for  the  scmtiny,  as  it  is  termed,  W:.* 

them  of  the  person  to  be  banifi^ed,  whence  simply  a  vote  by  ballot.    The  Totes  are  ^"-i 

the  term  ostracism.    Some  shdls,  as  the  cy-  In  a  ehalice  on  the  altar,  and  wh«a  iH  Uv 

prcaa  numeta^  have  served  the  purposes  of  coin  been  deposited  they  are  drawn  and  reed  a!'  A 

among  rude  nations.    Others,  as  the  marine  by  8  cardinals.    The  pope  waa£amieriyek^'-! 

aidcula  margaritifera  and  the  fresh-water  wiio  on  more  than  one  oc^sioa  by  aodamatioQ, '.  i 

margaritiferuB^  are  noted  for  the  pearls  which  since  the  time  of  Gregory  XV.  the  electioD  St 

are  secreted  between  tiieir  Talves  around  some  a  f  Tote  has  preTail^    Cot  of  eonsideraivc 

foreign  substance.    Mother-of-pearl  is  the  pol-  for  the  interests  of  the  temporal  domimoD  if 

ished  shell  of  nacreous  structure.    Rare  species  the  church,  custom,  now  regarded  as  law,  p^»- 

of  shells  are  highly  prized  by  collectors,  and  Tents  the  Ovation  of  any  bat  aa  Italian  c^-J- 

single  specimens  have  been  sold  for  exorbitant  nal  to  the  pontifical  ciiair.    When  the  yyy  i 

sums.    Woodward  (^^  Manual  of  the  Molluscs,'*  declared  to  be  eleoted,  and  lias  algaofied  \x&  s^ 

p.  16)  cites  the  sums  once  paid  for  such,  as  100  oeptance,  a  name  is  giyen  him,  he  receires  C  f 

guineas  for  a  earinaria^  now  worth  only  1«. ;  40  fii^erman'a  ring,  is  robed  in  the  papal  restme  :% 

for  a  wentletrap,  now  worth  5*.    The  e(nvuB  and  receives  the  homage  of  the  oardiaak.   U: 

ghria  marU  has  fetched  £50  more  than  once^  cardinal  chamberlain  prooeeda  to  a  bsIoooT  • ' 

and  eyprcea  umhilieata  sold  for  £80  in  1850.  the  palace,  and  annonneea  the  electioo  aod  :.* 

CONOHOS,  or  Conchas,  a  river  of  Ohihua-  name  of  the  new  pontiff  to  the  people.   I~' 

hua,  Mexico,  rises  high  up  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  new  pope  is  enthroned  at  St  Peter'a,  ixA  in  di- 

flows  S.  £.,  N.  E.,  and  then  N.,  through  a  beau*  season  he  takes  formal  possession  d  the  csr:  ^ 

tif  ul  tract  of  country,  comprising  the  richest  dnd  proper  of  Rome,  the  ancient  baafica  of  ^: 

of  the  table-land  of  Chihuahua,  and  empties  JohnLatersn. 

into  the  Rio  Grande  near  Presidio  del  Norte,  CONCORD,  the  capital  city  of  KewHamp'«l:'.' 

after  a  course  of  about  850  m.    It  is  the  largest  the  shire  town  of  MerrimadE  oo.,  sttnaled  oa  '^  i 

tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  very  little  in*  Merrimack  river,  about  60  m.  from  the  Atlorr 

ferior  in  size  to  that  river  itself.    Its  principal  coast.    It  was  originally  the  seat  of  the  Pt.v 

branches  are  the  Florido,  Bnenavista,  San  Pe-  cooks,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians.     Passer  j- 

dro.  Chihuahua,  and  Balleza,  which  with  their  way,  a  sagamore  and  a  friend  of  the  £ncl  * 

lesser  tributaries  water  more  than  |  of  the  state*  resided  here.    The  place  was  settled  in  I'tl 

CONCINI,  CoNOiNo.  See  Anobe,  M atoh al  d*.  incorporated  as  Rumford  in  1738,  as  CorA  *: 

CONCLAVE  (Lat.cwm,with,  and  <jfet)M,  key),  in  1765,  as  a  city  in  1868.    Merrimack  rs- 

the  apartments  where  the  cardinals  of  the  Ro-  divides  the  town  N.  and  S.,  and  the  Con  ■- 

man  Catholic  church  assemble  for  the  election  cook  winds  along  the  western  half  of  its  r^  -:» 

of  a  new  pope,  or  the  assembly  of  cardinals  ern  border.    At  its  confluence  with  the  Ver*- 

shut  up  for  such  election.    They  are  obliged  to  mack  is  a  small  island,  fliroous  aa  being  i: 

seclude  themselves  in  compliance  with  a  strict  place  where  Mrs.  Hannah  Dustin  and  her  ncr^ 

system  of  discipline  which  at  once  secures  the  Mary  Nefi^,  with  the  aid  of  a  boy,  killed  10  1: 

privacy  of  their  deliberations,  and  urges  them  dians  who  had  taken  them  ca]^tire  from  lis *>: 

to  the  orderly  and  speedy  election  of  a  new  hill,  Mass.,  in  1697.    Great  water  poVer  r  r. 

pontiff.     Although  the  cardinals  are  free  to  be  furnished  at  SewalPs  falls,  in  &e  If  erriiL.  * 

name  a  place  for  the  election,  the  conclave  is  At  Fisherville,  a  village  near  the  juoetiosi  ' 

held  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  Yati-  the  2  rivers,  there  is  also  great  motive  jv^7  -. 

can  or  in  the  Qoirinal  palace  at  Rome.     On  partially  improved  by  manufoctoriea  erecu^  : 

the  10th  day  after  the  death  of  a  pope,  and  the  Concord  and  the  adioining  town,  Boeca^  _ 

day  following  his  burial,  they  assemble  with  The  soil  is  fertile.    The  Merrimack  is  bord-  *-. 

their  conclavists  or  attendants,  2  or  3  of  Tvhom  by  wide  intervales,  which  are  overfloweti  '* 

are  allowed  to  each.    Little  chambers  or  cells  freshets.   Extensive  quarries  of  beeatifnl  wl ' 

of  boards,  tapestried  with  green  serge,  camlet,  or  flne-grained  granite  exist  on  the  lii»e  of  :*- 

violet  doth,  are  erected  on  one  side  of  a  long  Concord  and  Claremont  railroad.     Lmrge  «f  > 

corridor,  illumined  by  a  row  of  windows  on  the  titles  are  exported  to  Boston,  and  from  d 

opposite  side.    The  cells  are  numbered  and  ap-  are  shipped  to  sonthem  ports  Ibr  building  r  ^ 

portioned  by  lot  to  the  cardinals,  the  coat  of  poses.    Five  railroads  centre  in  the  city.    T 

arms  of  each  being  placed  over  the  cell  drawn  Concord  railroad  connects  with  Nashua,  L*)^  > 

by  his  name.    The  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  and  Boston;  the  Portsmouth,  with  that  €.:' 

offered  up  in  the  chapel,  and  then  all  out^ders  the  Concord  and  Claremont^  with  BruI:  ~ 

are  dismissed,  windows  barred,  doors  padlocked  the  Northern,  with  Lebanon ;  the  Beaton,  i  ^.- 

inside  and  outside,  and  guards  stationed  aH  cord,  and  Montrral,  with  Plymouth  and  lU'" 

around  the  enclosure.    All  who  remain  within  hill.    The  state  house  was  erected  in  161<t.  v  ^ 

are  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  iog  $80,000.    It  is  built  of  granite  bamm^  ~ 

conclave,  its  restrictions,  and  its  seclusion.    No  by  the  convicts  in  the  state  prison,  which  :  - 

outdoor   communication  is   allowed;  food  ia  is  located  in  thedty.    It  stands  in  a  bea:::- 
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in  sight,  some  were  for  resisting  them;  but  as  aged.  Some  in^goities  vera  offered  to indiri^ 

it  was  thought  proper  to  throw  the  entire  re»  nals,  and  there  was  a  little  ptllaguig.    At  alrjo: 

sponsibilitj  upon  the  invaders,  this  advice  was  noon  the  retreat  oommenoed,  and  the  eoemi 

not  followed,  and  the  militia  fell  back,  slowly  were  foUowed  along  the  road  to  Leirngt^i] 

and  sullenly,  before  the  British,  and  took  post  by  the  provincials,  who  inflicted  mndlk  isjm 

upon  the  side  of  a  hill  to  the  right.    They  were  upon  them.    Concord  had  6  men  iroond^  va 

at  first  under  the  command  of  Migor  John  But-  the  action.    So  far  as  the  deliberate  pi]j]>j!i» 

trickjadescendantof  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  Americana  was  concerned,  the  evtri: 

of  the  town;  but  Ool.  Barrett,  his  superior,  which  is  called  the  revolution  was  b^nm  ij 

soon  arrived  on  the  ground,  having  been  em-  the  determination  of  the  militia  offioers  in 

ployed  in  securing  the  stores,  and  ordered  the  march  upon  the  North  bridge;  and  the  &-< 

men  to  cross  the  North  bridge,  which  was  done,  order  to  fire  upon  the  royal  troopa  came  fri; 

llie  British  now  had  possession  of  a  large  part  Mi^or  Buttrick.    In  1886  a  granite  obelisk.  r> 

of  the  town,  and  while  some  of  them  were  en-  feet  high,  including  the  base,  ^which  is  5^  ftx: 

gaged  in  destroying  such  arms  and  provisions  as  broad,  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  in*. 

they  could  find,  detachments  were  sent  to  secure  British  soldiers  fell,  with  a  suitable  inscripti-  <a. 

the  South  and  North  bridges.    A  part  of  those  The  grave  in  which  2  British  soldiers  we-» 

sent  to  the  North  bridge  went  on  to  Col.  Bar-  buried,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  f^l  j: 

rett^s  residence,  where  they  were  engaged  in  the  war,  is  hard  by  the  monument.    The  spot  > 

the  work  of  search  and  destruction,  when  they  one  of  great  rural  beauty,  the  road  along  wL: :. 

were  interrupted  by  the  attack  that  was  made  tiie  troops  marched  having  been  many  jt^-i 

on  their  comrades  at  the  bridge.    The  Ameri-  closed,  and  the  bridge  over  which  the  first  ^'^ 

cans  who  had  retreated  over  the  North  bridge  leys  of  the  revolution  were  ezohanged  hari-u 

were  drawn  up  not  far  from  it,  and  were  Joined  long  since  disappeared.    Daring  the  war,  C>  n- 

by  others  from  several  neighboring  towns.    As  cord  contributed  largely  of  men  and  moKj  ^' 

it  was  believed  the  enemy  were  burning  the  vil-  the  common  cause,  and  sent  great  quantities  c^ 

lage,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  attack  them,  fuel,  hay,  provisions,  and  clothing  to  the  anrj. 

and  by  Col.  Barrett's  command  the  militia  ana  Though  the  population  waa  hot  1,800,  it  h  J 

"  minute  men  "  marched  toward  the  bridge ;  174  men  in  the  army  of  1775 ;  and  at  1  >t.: 

some  of  the  Acton  minute  men,  commanded  by  periods  of  the  war  its  oondact  was  ^z:i^' 

Capt.  Isaac  Davis,  taking  the  head  of  the  column,  spirited.    The  money  to  pay  the  soldiers  "k^^ 

but  standing  abreast  with  the  Concord  minute  raised  by  the  town.--Concord  is  dtstingni^h '<i 

inen,  Capt.  Brown,  when  they  halted  at  the  by  its  quiet  beauty.    The  sluggish  ohaiacter  u 

W.  end  of  the  bridge.    The  British  drew  up  on  Concord  river  has  prevented   it  fisom   Wir;: 

the  E.  bank  of  the  Concord,  and  began  to  pull  turned  to  manufacturing  purposes,  and  its  t&- 

up  the  ))lanks  of  the  bridge.    Mijor  Buttrick,  ural  beauties  have  been  preserved.     The  A-is.- 

who  led  on  the  Americans,  called  to  them  to  beth,  which  falls  into  it  not  fiur  from  tibe  »t:^ 

desist,  and  ordered  his  men  to  increase  their  of  the  battle,  is  a  stream  of  singnlar  beamy,  ti  i 

pace.     The  British  desisted,  but  fired  several  bgth  have  been  made  funlHar  to  the  worM  i; 

muskets,  as  signals,  it  was  supposed ;  but  when  the  writings  of  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne.    T  ^  - 

the  Americans  were  10  or  16  rods  from  the  river,  ouiet  and  repose  of  the  place  have  made  it  : 

a  single  gan  was  discharged  at  them,  the  ball  ntvorite  with  men  of  letters.   Ralph  Waldo  II: - 

from  which  narrowly  missed  Col.   Robinson,  erson,  grandson  of  the  Rev.Wiliiani  £mei>-r 

of  Westford,  who  marched  with  Mf^or  Battrick,  who  was  pastor  there  in  the  revolntion,  and  j. 

and  wounded  Luther  Blanchard, an  Acton  fifer,  eminent  patriot,  resides  there;  and  "hLt.  Hs«^- 

and  Jonas  Brown,  a  Concord  soldier.    Immedi*  thome  is  one  of  its  citizens.    The  "  Moeaes  fr<3 

ately  a  volley  was  fired,  by  which  Capt.  Davis  an  Old  Manse,"  one  of  the  latter*B  finest  war''.*, 

and  Abner  Hosmer  of  Acton  were  slain.    Mi^or  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  part  ^- 

Buttrick  then  turned  to  his  men,  and  gave  the  ly  written,  and  entirely  arranged,  in  the  r-"> 

order  to  fire,  discharging  his  own  gun  instantly,  sonage  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Ri{dey,  ^  i 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  a  general  was  pastor  at  Concord  from   1778  to'  1S«-^ 

frisillade  ensued,  from  both  sides.    The  British  Perhaps  no  town  in  New  England,  of  the  sar  v 

lost  several  men,  2  killed^  when  they  retreated,  population,  has  had  so  many  men  in  natit.  :^ 

meeting  reinforcements  as  they  marched  to  the  and  state  ofiSces.  There  are  2  reltgions  sociei  -:« 

centre  of  the  town.    The  Americans  followed  in  the  town,  both  Congregationalist.  There  ^^v 

them,  and  took  post  on  the  side  of  the  road  by  11  public  schools,  with  an  average  att^idir  *^ 

which  they  would  have  to  return  to  Boston.  The  of  827.    The  town  raises  annually,  by  taxa:!  r. 

companies  at  Col.  Barrett^s  were  interrupted  in  $3,500  for  the  maintenance  of    the  schc'  >. 

their  operations  by  the  firing  at  the  bridge,  and  There  is  one  academy  with  80  pupils.    1  - 

returned  to  the  village,  without  molestation,  manufacturing  pursuits  are  not  extensive.    I :  • 

Those  at  the  South  bridge  did  the  same.  Mean-  valuation  of  tiie  town  in  1650  was  ^1,262.^  : 

time,  the  British  had  been  engaged  in  acts  of  20.    The  population  was  2,244  in  1855,  and :  ^ 

violence  iu  the  village,   directed   principally  number  or  voters  was  441  in  1857.     Codc.-'i 

against  military  articles,  such  as  throwing  oalls  forms  a  part  of  the  4th  Middlesex  senator.  J 

into  wells,  &c.    The  only  building  fired  was  district,  electing  one  member  of  the  Mate  ^^^* 

the  court  house,  which  was  not  much  dam«  ate ;  ajid  in  connection  with  the  towns  of  1^* 
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fltnd  ObTtritBs  were  also  tdmiited*    Tfaesetwo  t]u«e  being  allowed  to  oa«h  soft,  cue  to  fetch  tb^ 

gtatements  of  fUth,  of  whkh  the  latter  is  the  fall-  vater,  4ec^  while  the  other  two  torm  over  tii? 

er,  oonedtate  the  ^^Form  of  Concord."    It  was  miztnre  to  the  aeooiid  set^  who,  after  Tt^&i.Lz 

St  once  accepted  bj  8  electors  (d  of  whom  soon,  the  inroeeas,  tnra  ever  the  ooncrete  to  th«  W- 

seceded),  20  dukes  and  nuurgraves,  24  ooantS|.  row  men.    Qodwinidso advisee  thai  after  be :i4; 

and  85  free  cities,  and  was  n^ected  by  Hesse,  pnt  into  the  barrows,  it  shotild  be  wbe<^  jp 

Anhslt  and  many  important  free  cities.   It  was  planks  so  ooiwtmcted  as  to  ^re  a  £ill  ol  sune 

origin^ly  drawn  up  in  Gkrman,  and  was  trans-  yards,  and  thrown  into  the  foondatioD,  by  vrKd 

lated  into  Latin  successively  by  Osiander,  Sel-  means  he  thinks  the  particles  wUI  be  dri^-!^ 

necker,  and  the  conventioa  of  Qaedlinburg  in  doser  together,  and  greater  splidily  giTen  to  'j.c 

1583;  the  last  of  which  only  was  approved  by  whole  mass*    Thongh  this  pnM^oe  has  Iv^^ 

the  elector,  and  received  as  authentic.    A  com--  ooncnrred  in  by  otiiers,  later  experienoe  rtpuur 

plete  histoiT  of  the  ^*  Form  of  Ooucord  "  was  ates  it,  and  shows  that  the  effect  is  Bot  o&iv  t j 

written  by  J.  N.  Anton  (Leipsic,  1779.)  separate  the  partides  whic^  have  be^  prw 

(X)NGB£T£  (Lat  eonoreaooy  to  grow  toge*  vionsly  brought  into  close  contact,  but  that  i  a 

ther),  a  composition  of  sand,  liioae,  and  gravel,  admisdon  of  the  air  into  the  maaa  raider  :'. 

suitably  incorporated.  The  term  is  properlv  ap-  less  compact,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  lime  arC 

pliedonly  where  pure  lime  is  used;  when  hydrau-  sand  from  properlyenteriDg  into  oombica::-! 

uc  lime  is  substituted,  tJie  resulting  mass  is  caUed  with  each  other.    The  better  plan  is  to  tip  t  .t 

beton,  though  popularly  the  distinction  is  often  ooncrete  from  the  barrow  as  cioee  to  the  sar^j-i 

omitted,  and  the  general  name  of  ooncrete  is  as  possible,  continoally  ramming  as  the  v<  t 

applied  to  both  indiscriminately.    Ooncrete  is  proceeds,  so  as  to  insare  the  i^reatest  sulid.^ 

principallyused  to  furnish  a  substantial  foundo-  practicable;  it  should  also  be  bron^t  n[.  h 

Hon  for  buildings  where  the  natural  soil  is  soft  suocessive  layers  of  not  more  than  12  incLr- 1 

and  insecure;  Uiis  it  performs  by  distributing  thickness;  this  will  render  the  mass  more  L  - 

the  pressure  over  the  largest  surface  possible,  mogeneons  than  if  the  easier  mode  of  comnirr  i- 

thus  preventing  unequal  and  irregular  settling,  ing  the  work  at  its  full  thickness,  and  dri^K** 

Since,  however,  it  is  in  effect  a  weak  artificial  forward,  be  pursued.    If  it  be  desirable  tb&i  t  ^ 

stone,  possessing  little  strength  when  exposed  ooncrete  diidl  set  immediately,  as  might  be  ::^ 

to  transverse  strain,  it  is  adapted  only  to  under^  oase  if  water  could  be  kept  from  it  only  a  c^r- 

ground  works,  where  it  can  be  confined  on  aQ  tain  time,  boiling  water  may  be  emplovt^.: 

sides.    It  should  never  be  used  above  ground  this  causes  the  lime  to  slake  with  much  greo: 

as  a  substitute  for  masonry,  or  where  it  can  be  rapidity;  but  as  it  does  not  eventoally  pri>2 :  t 

exposed  to  the  effects  of  water.    In  the  prepara-  any  imiH*ovement  in  the  concrete,  its  expt:  -e 

tion  of  concrete  various  proportions  are  recom-  should  usually  be  avoided.     The  diminuiHia  b 

mended  by  different  authorities,  the  principal  bulk,  whieh  takes  place  in  concrete  after  t> 

ingredients  in  each  oase  being  good  lime,  clean,  ingredients  have  been  mixed  together,  is  an  :.:.• 

sharp  river  sand,  and  pebbles,   well  mixed,  portent- peculiarity,  and  one  that  mast  not  < 

Semple  advises  80  parts  of  pebbles,  each  about  underrated  in  estimatkig  the  amount  of  ir.^rc- 

7  or  8  oz.  in  weight,  40  parts  of  sharp  river  rials  required  to  form  a  given  bulk  of  concrt  v 

sand,  and  10  of  good  lime^  the  lost  to  be  mixed  It  was  found  that  27  cubic  ft.  of  ballast,  jn\i< 

with  water  to   a   thinnish   consistence,   and  with  8  cubic  ft.  of  lime,  and  formed  into  cvi 

grouted  in ;  the  London  architects  usually  em-  erete  with  26  gallons  or  about  4  cnbic  ft.  v  •" 

ploy  \  of  lime  to  4  of  unscreened  Thames  bal-  water,  gave  a  r^ulting  mass  of  exactly  S4  c :' 

last,  which  consists  of  nearly  2  parts  of  pebbles  ft.,  showing  that  the  gravel,  sand,  and  lime  1 . . 

to  1  of  sand ;  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  lost  i  in  bulk,  without  regard  to  the  wati^r.    1: 

stones  should  be  of  various  sizes,  and  as  far  aa  forming  a  calculation  for  cost,  it  will  be  ssiV  : 

possible  angular  rather  than  rounded. '  Small,  assume  that  if  the  proporUon  of  lime  be  i  1 

irregular  fragments  of  broken  stone,  brick,  &c.,  amount  of  the  gravel  and  sand,  a  cabical  y-l 

are  very  useful,  serving  to  bond  the  mass  toge*  of  the  concrete  will  require  20  cubic  it  of  V' 

ther.    The  result  of  a  large  number  of  experi-  vel,  10  cubic  ft  of  sand,  and  8|^  cnl^c  ft.  <  * 

ments  in  England,  previous  to  executing  the  groundlime,  with  a  suffident  quantity  <^w..:. 

foundations  of  the  Westminster  New  Bridewell  to  effect  the  admixture.    Another  impc>r'.  : 

in  1830,  seemed  to  establish  the  proportions  of  peculiarity  of  concrete  is  the  expansion  i^ :    - 

^  lime,  $  sand,  and  f  gravel,  as  composing  the  takes  place  in  it  during  the  slaking  of  the  L..  . 

most  desirable  formula.    Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  a  partial  reaction,  as  it  were,  upon  the  last  n>r:- 

prize  essay  on  concrete,  published  in  the  *^  Trans-  tioned  phenomenon;  this  expansion  amoucL^  *  * 

actions  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,'^  about  f  of  an  inch  in  every  foot  of  height  ^  • 

advises  as  the  best  method  of  making  concrete^  the  increase  thus  given  is  never  lost ;  adT&nt^:> 

that  the  lime,  previously  ground,  shall  be  mixed  is  taken  of  this  property  in  the  nnderpirr   : 

in  a  dry  state  with  the  Thames  ballast,  and  suf-  of  walls,  though  due  allowance  most  be  vcu  . 

ficient  water  then  thrown  over  it  to  effect  a  per-  to  prevent  acddente,  as  the  force  with  wh   : 

feet  mixture ;  it  should  then  be  turned  over  at  this  expansion,  or,  as  it  is  technically  t^rr.^    . 

least  two  or  three  times  with  shovels,  put  into  heating,  takes  place,  is  such  that  the  concrc:  . 

barrows,  and  wheeled  away  for  instant  use.  When  ix^udiciously  placed,  has  fractnrmi  u. 

Two  sets  of  men  are  required  fbr  this  operation*,  wallit  was  designed  to  support.    In  fQrmi:.ja 
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add. — While  ooncrete  Is  a  oomparai^Tely  mod-  fiie  w/l.    The  first  tpttam  of  Uods  inn  miSi 

em  inTentioii,  beton  was  employed  in  ancient  bjimmeningbetoninBnedcttflmiBplieedoTe 

times,  and  in  some  of  the  most  renowned  works  the  intended  site ;  the  eaissoos  were  e(nstncte*i 

of  history.    The  iactitions  stones  employed  by  of  timber  and  plank,  lined  on  tiie  iandeirtli 

^e  Babylonians  and  the  early  Egyptians,  as  tarred  doth,  which  formed  alDnd(^Md,&Ll 

well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  at  the  4  sides  connected  by  hinged  in^  ircri 

the  present  day  in  Barbary  and  among  the  na-  aa  as  to  be  readily  unshipped;  the  fobess  of 

tions  of  Malabar,  were  all  a  species  of  beton.  the  sack  allowed  the  beton  to  iiiQiat  itarif  to  l! 

Pliny  mentions  tiiat  the  oolnmns  which  adorn  the  irregularities  of  the  gnmnd,  md  lAer  !\t 

the  }>eri8tyle  of  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  were  of  lame  of  10  or  12  days  thesidesof  tbec&noD  wr-e 

this  material,  and  the  great  length  of  time  it  taken  np  and  again  adjusted  for  the  ferm3'i.<^ 

has  existed  (over  8,600  years)  shows  the  dura-  of  a  new  block.  In  nsing  the  cdsBcms,  ther  vc^e 

bility  of  this  mode  of  construction.    The  pyra-  towed  to  the  required  spot  by  means  of  r-  > 

mid  of  Kinus  is  formed  of  a  single  block,  as  toons,  and  then  sunk  by  weighting  boxes  iV^iz 

was  also  the  square  stone  that  formed  the  tomb  on  their  sides  with  suitable  weigbis ;  t  msdiie 

cf  Porsena,  which  was  80  ft.  wide  by  5  ft  for  lowering  the  beton  was  afterwsrd  set  op  (^ 

high.    The  Romans  made  free  use  of  this  mate-  a  trarelling  scaffold,  oommunicstiDg  vith  tie 

rial  in  constructing  their  walls,  aquedncts,  piers,  shore  by  a  temporary  bridge.    The  doth  lir. :: 

and  roads,  many  portions  of  which  exist  at  the  was  indispensable,  since  it  has  been  fbond,  u  'j^ 

present  day.    Probably  the  most  extend ve  ap-  result  of  numerous  experim^its,  that  ^wbenepi 

plication  of  beton,  in  modem  times  at  least,  beton  is  immersed  in  water  which  nay  be  £r> 

was  made  by  tbe  French  in  their  works  at  the  tated  before  its  setting,  or  wheneyer  it  msj  c 

harbor  of  Algiers,  commendng  in  1881,  and  a  lowered  into  a  foundation  pit  where  there  sr: 

description  of  these  works  will  show  more  per-  bottom   springs,  it  is  imperatinly  Dect^.7 

fectly  than  in  any  other  manner  the  great  supe-  that  it  should  \ye  completely  protected  fr  '^ 

riority  of  this  method  of  construction  for  marine  wash."    The  second  kind  of  btoeks  were  [:^ 

works.    Tbe  mole  which  shelters  the  harbor  pared  on  shore  in  moulds  of  timber  and  pli^i, 

of  Algiers  is  so  much  exposed  to  the  effect  of  resting  upon  an  inclined  plane  ending  si  Le 

winds  that  breaches  were  continually  being  point  where  the  block  was  to  be  simL  Ai'i*: 

made  in  it  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  beton  had  properly  set,  the  ndes  venr  rt- 

such  an  extent  that  in  former  times  the  Moors  mored,  and  the  block  launched  into  the  «n. 

were  compelled  to  employ  a  large  number  of  In  making  tbe  mortar  for  Uie  first  descrir  - 

workmen  constantly  repairing  it,  at  an  annual  of  blocks,  one  part  of  rich  lime  was  slak-^i  1 : 

expenditure  of  over  $60,000.  When  the  French  made  into  a  paste,  and  then  mixed  with  3  y-n 

commenced  the  reconstruction  of  the  mole  in  of  Italian  pozzuolana,  while  for  the  b 
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1888,  after  the  failure  of  partial  repairs,  the  first  made  on  shore,  pozznolana  was  mixed  wi: 

operation  was  to  raise  an  outer  embankment  equal  quantity  of  sand ;  the  lime  anplorec  r^ 

01  large  stones,  under  whose  cover  the  founds-  from  a   hard,    granular  limestone,  veic  :: 

tion  might  be  properly  restored,  it  being  intend-  about  156  lbs.  per  cubic  ft. ;  slaked  in  the  ry-i 

ed  to  form  this  embankment  of  pierre  perdue,  manner  and  reduced  to  the  consbtecce  d » 

i.  f.,  of  stones  thrown  in  at  random,  and  allow-  thick  pulp,  it  was  found  to  absorb  once  t^  ^ 

ed  to  arrange  themselves  to  the  necessary  dope  half  its  weight  of  water,  and  to  iDcre&'e : 

for  equilibrium  by  the  action  of  the  sea.    For  bulk  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1.76 ;  the  p*?-' ■ 

this  purpose  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  employ  lana  was  the  same  as  that  in  general  use  on  "- 

stones  of  from  100  to  140  ft,  and  quarries  for  Mediterranean   coast    for    mddng  hydr:. 

the  purpose  were  opened  at  great  expense ;  212,-  mortars;  it  was  found  that  after  being  r^- 

000  cubic  ft.  were  thus  obtained  and  used  as  through  proper  sieves,  the  process  of  har-  - 

contemplated  ;  but    during  the  first  ensuing  ing  was  nearly  twice  as  rapid ;  1  part  of  'J- 

winter  the  embankment  was  completely  de-  with  2  of  pozzuolana  made  2  parts  of  ir/*^^' 

stroyed  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  one  block  The  beton  was  composed  of  1  part  of  '- 

of  141  cubic  ft.  havinff  been  carried  completely  above  mortar  with  2  of  stones,  broken  L' 

across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  This  rendered  pieces  containing  each  about  1^  cubic  ft .  •^ 

it  necessary  to  rebuild  the  entire  embankment  the  mixture  formed  2  parts  of  beton.   Ir 

of  blocks  so  large  that  no  action  of  the  sea  could  process  of  reconstruction,  these  blocks  t': 

move  them ;  this  was  of  course  possible,  since  used  as  follows :  Those  of  the  first  kind,  n 

the  action  is  proportioned  to  the  surface  struck,  in  lined  caissons,  were  of  the  sixe  of  IC"' 

while  the  resistance  of  the  block  increases  as  6,000  cubic  ft.,  and  formed  an  outer  sei  r- 

its  mass,  and  there  must  necessarily  be  a  point  on  these  blocks  monlds  were  placed  contai  .: 

where  the  latter  predominates ;  this  was  round  from  863  to  1,766  cubic  ft,  which  were :  - 

on  trial  to  be  about  868  fb.   The  expense  of  with  beton,  and  after  these  second  blocb  - 

quarrying    and    transporting   such   enormous  set,  they  were  launched  into  the  ses,  foncr: 

blocks  of  stone,  led  to  the  employment  of  arti-  line  in  front  of  the  first ;  the  intervening  ^' 

ficial  stone  or  beton.    Two  kinds  of  blocks  were  was  then  filled  up  with  blocks  of  ^ont*  t:  ' 

manufactured:  the  first  in  the  water,  in  the  106  to  247  cubic  ft.  in  size;  natural  sto-:^- 

place  they  were  intended  to  occupy,  and  the  employed  from  motives  of  economy,  bai  ^  ' 

seoond  on  shore,  to  be  afterward  thrown  into  would  probably  have  been  more  advantage- 
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MtionB)  for  its  trade  Sn  ooalt  oatUe,aiid  corn,  while  hiouelfifaawoiiiidedfaiidihiil^adaeTd 

and  its  manufactories  of  cordage,  leather,  chio-  another  triumph.    In  1646  he  retmnedto  FIsl- 

017,  and  starch.    It  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  ders,  and  took  Dunkirk ;  but  the  Mowiiw  year, 

in  1793.    The  princes  of  Gond6  took  their  title  in  Spain,  he  waa  foiled  in  theae^^of  Leridt,  ud 

from  tins  place.   Mile.  Glairon,  the  actress,  waa  his  past  exploits  did  not  shield  him  agiiDst  Ud- 

born  there. — There  are  several  other  towns  and  ter  and  satire.    But  these  were  soon  a^c^i 

villages  of  the  same  name  in  France,  the  most  im-  by  another  great  success,  Ang.  20, 1648,  at  Ldu, 

Sortant  of  which  is  OoNDfi-euB-NoiBXAU,  in  the  in  Flanders.    There  he  completed  the  destrac^ 

epartment  of  Oalvados,  pop.  6,868,  at  the  oou«  tion  of  that  formidable  Spanish  infantry  vlkli 

fluence  of  the  Noireau  andDrance  rivers.    It  had  received  the  first  deadly  blow  at  BocFDj;ai>d 

was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  sympathize  with  a  still  more  important  object  was  guned,  this 

the  reformation,  became  a  rallying  point  of  the  victory  bringing  about  the  end  of  the  30  je^' 

Protestants  at  the  beginning  of  the  16t]i  cen-  war,  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  ngned  CKt 

tury,  and  a  provincial  synod  was  held  there  in  24,  1648.    At  the  beginning  of  tbe  war  of  tk 

1674.    Dumont  d^Urville,  the  traveller,  was  a  Fronde,  he  for  a  while  sided  with  the  cout 

native  of  this  town.  against  the  parliament  and  the  lords,  and  aik 

00ND£,  the  name  of  the  younger  branch  of  a  8  months'  siege,  succeeded  in  reinstatiiig  uie 

the  Bourbon  family,  the  following  members  of  young  king  in  Paris,  1649 ;  but  disaatiafied  viu 

which  have  played  important  parts  in  French  the  reward  of  this  service,  he  acted  iriih  ss 

history :  I.  Lome  dk  Boubbon,  prince  de,  bom  overbearing  superciliousness  which  vas  in- 

at  Yend6me,  May  7,  1680.  died  Dec.  15, 1569.  tated  by  his  followers,  and  caused  tbem  tube 

Hie  youngest  brother  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  styled  petiU  maitrei.    Queen  Anne  of  Audira 

kinff  of  Navarre,  and  uncle  of  Henry  IV.,  he  and  Mazarin,  being  resolved  to  get  xid  of !«. 

ear^  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  despotic  an  auxiliary,  became  reconciled  kt  i 

during  the  wars  against  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  while  with  the  chie&  of  the  FrondeorB.  vjL 

II.  of  Spain.    He  ulopted  the  faith  of  OalvLo.  had  the  prince  arrested,  in  company  wiiL  lu 

like  the  rest  of  his  family,  and  became  the  chief  brother  and  brother-in-law,  Conti  and  hm^ 

of  the  Protestant  party.    The  rival  of  the  Guise  ville,  Jan.  18, 1650.  Liberated  by  Mazarin  his- 

family,  he  took  a  secret  part  in  the  conspiracy  self,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdoo;  li 

of  Amboise  in  1559,  was  arrested  at  Orleans  a  repaired  to  Bordeaux^bich  city  had  aheacyrr 

£ew  weeks  later,  sentenced  to  death,  and  saved  volted  in  his  behalf.  He  was  worsted  bjsevcnl 

only  by  the  accession  of  Oharlee  IX  to  the  royalist  chie&,  and  especially  by  Turenne.  T> 

throne,  whi(jh  put  an  end  to  the  Guise  influ-  first  important  eneagement  between  the  3  gn£ 

enoe.    After  the  slaughter  of  Yassy,  he  took  rivalstookplaoe  April  7^  1652,  near  Bleneai:ct 

up  arms,  was  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner  at  theLolre,  where,  notwithstanding  tbennmcn.;^ 

Dreux  in  1562  by  Francois  de  Guise.    Being  inferiority  of  his  troops,  Turenne  ooDqacrei 

liberated  by  the  edict  of  Amboise  in  1568,  he  "You  have  placed  for  the  2d  time  the  ao^i^i 

again  revolted,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  overtak-  France  on  Uie  head  of  my  son,'^  said  Aunc  d 

ing  the  king  and  the  court  at  Meaux,  but  was  Austria,  in  congratulating  him  upon  his  sgcol-^ 

again  defeated  in  1567  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  Three  months  later,  July  2,  another  battle  ^a 

He  was  amnestied  by  the  peace  of  Longjumeau  fought  under  the  walls  of  Paris  in  the  facU-:: 

in  1568 ;  but  being  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  8t.  Antoine.  and  Oond6  would  have  been  eLUi- 

court  against  him,  he  renewed  the  civil  war,  ly  defeated  nad  not  the  dudbess  deLongui-C/ 

fought  at  Jamao  with  undaunted  courage,  al-  tiien  in  Paris,  caused  the  gates  of  the  metro^- 

though  he  had  been  severely  wounded,  was  taken  to  be  opened,  and  the  artillery  of  the  fiaitilr  u 

prisoner  and  shot  by  Montesquiou,  an  officer  of  play  upon  the  royal  army.  But  Paris,  the  {Kir  ^- 

theduke  d^Anjou.    U.  Louis  II.  ns  Boubbox,  ment,  and  nearly  all  the  Frondeurs  were  tin»:^« 

the  great  Gond^,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Yincennes,  the  protracted  struggle ;  and  it  was  in  Tain  1^ 

8ept  8, 1621,  died  at  Ohantilly,  Dec.  11, 1686.  Cond6  ux|^d  them  to  prolong  their  re^>u*:^ 

After  receiving  a  thorough  education,  he  enter-  They  made  their  peace  with  uie  queen,  aoil  '-• 

ed  the  military  service  and  signalized  himself  prince  had  now  no  other  alternative  than  Uj 

by  unusual  intrepidity  and  fierceness  of  temper,  over  to  the  Spaniards,  in  the  Netherlands.  T- 

"When  only  22  years  old,  and  known  as  the  duke  French  hero  was  now  seen  in  the  ranks  of  tl 

of  Enghien,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  against  whom  he  had  been  so  fiercely  am} 

French  army  in  Flanders.    Contrary  to  the  ad-  fighting  against  his  own  countrymen;  bat  i.: 

vice  of  the  old  generals  who  served  under  his  tune  seemed  to  have  deserted  him;  he&hJ^- 

orders,  he  met  the  enemv  at  Bocroy,  May  19,  in  the  defeats  which  were  inflicted  by  Tut^- 

1648,  and  through  skilful  manoeuvres,  and  the  upon  his  allies  at  Arras  in  1654^  and  near  I'<^ 

impetuosity  of  his  attacks,  overpowered  them ;  kirk  in  1658.    On  the  conclusion  of  the  tre*.*^ 

thus  inaugurating  by  a  brilliant  victory  the  reign  of  the  Pyr^n^es  in  1660,  he  was  pardoD^^I  ^ 

of  Louis  XIY.    In  1641^  being  sent  to  Germany,  allowed  to  return  to  I^anoe,  where  be  l^;'" 

he  fought  for  8  days  in  succession  against  the  at  his  magnificent  country  seat  of  Cbkctil.- 

Bavarian  Gren.  Mercy,  near  Freiburg,  and  forced  Eight  years  afterward  he  was  recalled  to  ^^ 

him  to  retreat.    In  1645  he  again  met  his  rival  tive  service,  and  resuming  his  wonted  loci  ^* 

Gen.  Mercy  at  Nordlingen,  engaged  in  a  most  genius  with  his  command  of  French  trci"^ 

terrific  oonflicti  during  which  Mercy  was  killed  conquered  Franche  Comt6  within  k»  tb^  * 
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^'Eclectio  Review,"  which  he  edited  QDtil  1887.  with  definitions  ftnd  abstraot  gaienlilk^  l* 
In  1824  the  ^*  Modern  Traveller"  was  com-  Qseless  fanoy-work,  in  fiwt  a  pwfect  niuaoce. 
menoed,  eztending  to  88  vols.,  nearly  all  of  sinoe  it  generates  misty  chimennuidpcnuQoiL^ 
which  were  oompiled  hy  Mr.  Conder.  In  188S  errors.  CondOlao,  although  redndog  all  the  &^ 
he  became  editor  of  the  ^^  Patriot,"  a  newspaper  nlties  of  the  sonl  to  mere  tnaufonnatioDs  of 
in  the  dissenting  interest,  which  office  he  held  sensation,  does  not  belong  to  tiie  instemlist 
mitil  his  dei^  Among  his  works  are  2  vols,  school  proper.  Unlike  La  Mettrie  and  bis  fel- 
on "P^testant  Nonconformity,"  ^^The  Star  lowers,  he  does  not  oonrider  sensation  as  a  sktc 
in  the  East,"  a  poem,  and  ^  An  Analytical  and  physical  process,  and  assmnes  the  immateralcA- 
Comparatire  View  of  all  Religions."  tnreof  the  soul.  Inhis  7VaiUdatyiUna{VAh 
OONDILLAO,  £tixnnk  Borvotdx,  a  French  he  endeavored  to  show  that  aU  meUpbyani 

giiloeopher,  bom  at  Grenoble,  Sept.  80, 1715,  inrstems  are  based  upon  arMtrary  asRiiopciciii, 

ed  Ang.  8,  1780.    In  early  youth  his  const!-  shallow  qnibbles,  or  empty  abstractions.  T&e 

tntion  was  so  feeble  that  he  could  not  be  kept  '4nnate  ideas"  of  Descurtes,  the  ^^ideis  d 

at  school ;  at  12  years  of  age  he  was  not  yet  able  God  "  of  Malebranche,  the  ^  monads  ^  of  Leib- 

to  read.    After  having  improved  in  health,  he  nitz,  the  ^  infinite  substance  "  of  Spiooa.  ire 

devoted  himself  to  science,  and  became  the  all  mercilessly  dissected  by  OondiUac,  and  ei- 

tutor  of  the  heir  apparent  of  Parma,  a  nephew  posed  as  chimeras.    Hia  IVaiU  det  iomim 

of  Louis  XY.    Havinff  completed  the  prince's  (1754)  is   an  ingenious  deroonstrstion  of  'Ss 

education,  he  retumea  to  Paris,  and  snbse-  psychological  process  by  which  sensatioBs  n 

quently  retired  to  his  estate  near  Beaugency,  developed  into  ideas  and  self-€on8GioasD«e&  Ic 

where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  was  a  this  book  Oondillao  exhibits  a  human  fomt 

quiet,  unpretending  scholar,  shunniog  as  much  yet  entirely  inanimate,  and  then  adding  .^- 

as  his  position  would  allow  him  the  busy  walks  cessively  the  senses,  he  goes  on  to  ahov  wl£ 

of  life.    In  his  philosophy  he  started  fh)m  the  kind  of  sensations  are  pi^dnoed  by  the  eat  id 

ideas  of  Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  and  from  the  the  other;  how  by  the  repetition  or CQebici- 

psychological  researches  of  Locke,  but  enlarged  tion  of  these  sensations  ideas  are  begot;  w^\ 

and  modified  them  to  such  a  degree  that  his  how  these  ideas  are  interwoven,  and  new  ox- 

daims  to  originality  have  not  been  seriously  con-  binations  formed,  every  succeediDg  one  more  :^ 

tested.    His  theories  were  highly  esteemed  for  mote  and  appar^itly  independent  from  the  c?i- 

their  deamess  and  simplicity,  and  were  widely  ginal  sensitive  impressions.   The  idea  citfn^^ 

propagated  by  the  encyclopasdists.  In  his  Hani  ering  the  human  mind  first  as  a  tdbfda  foai  i^- 

9ur  Vorigine  de$  eonnaiMonoea  humaines  (Am*  then  observing  the  aotion  of  the  senses  np^i^^k 

sterdam,  1746),  he  maintained  the  following  was  not  entirely  new;  it  had  been  used  t^'^ 

propositions :  1.  All  our  ideas  originate  in  sensa*  by  Bonnet,  Diderot,  and  Buffon.    The  ohx-v 

tions;  there  are  no  innate  ideas.    3.  Not  only  manner,  therefore,  in  which  this  idea  had  U'- 

our  ideas  but  all  faculties  of  the  human  soul  used  by  Oondillao^  did  not  save  him  froni  id* 

proceed  from  transformed  sensations;  the  intd-  reproach  of  having  mechanically  imitated  l^- 

factual  fiicnlties  (attention,  oompariBon,  jndg-  fon.    To  show  the  untruth  of  this,  he  vrctc 

ment,  reflection,  imagination,  and  the  reasoning  his  TraiU  dea  animenuB  (1756),  in  which  be  rt 

power)  from  sensations  so  far  as  they  represent  fnted  many  of  Buffon^s  doctrines  hy  the  ^n^ 

external  objects ;  the  faculties  of  volition  (need,  principles  laid  down  in  the  TraUi  ia  «^ 

dedre,  passion,  and  resolution)  from  sensations  tiona,    WhOe  tutor  of  the  prince  of  Pft^ 

so  fiur  as  they  affect  the  subject.    8.  The  Intel*  Oondillac  comoosed  the  Coun  ^iUtd»,  io  * 

lectual  action  consists  merely  in  the  connection  volumes,  intended  as  a  kind  of  oydopsdi^ ' 

and  combination  of  ideas.    4.  Left  to  itself^  philosophical  and  historical  aeienoe,  but  cby  7 

nnaided  by  the  senses,  the  human  mind  is  void  remarkable  for  the  ingenious  investigatioii  •"•■ 

and  powerless.    Whatever  progress  the  human  the  sisus  and  words  representing  seosati'j;- 

mind  has  made,  it  owes  to  the  use  of  signs  and  and  ideas.    Another  work,  L9  camrntm  <' ' 

articulated  sounds.    Thinking  is  nothing  with*  pouvemement   eonaiiUrh  raloHpemeHt  T^f^* ' 

out  language.    Languages  are  analytical  meth-  Vautre  (1776),  being  an  application  of  his  b^ 

ods.    To  them  we  owe  most  of  our  ideas,  lytic  method  to  political  and  economiol  ik>' 

which  have  no  reality  except  by  the  words  or  Uinea,  was  not  successfbl.    Haviog  been  :*- 

signs  representing  them.  6.  In  reasoning,  proof  quested  by  the  board  of  educatioai  cf  Fok  | ' 

is  affbrded  by  identity.    The  demonstration  of  asrist  in  tiie  organisation  of  a  system  of  p^^ 

such  identity  is  facilitated  by  the  dose  analogy  education  in  that  country,  OoDdiOao  wrot^  t- 

ei  words.    Hence  science  is  not  much  more  Logique^  published  in  1781,  as  a  msousl  v 

than  language,  and  a  correct  sdenoe  depends  sdiools.  An  inoomplete  workof  his^  Z^  ^'> 

upon  a  correct  language,  adapted  as  closely  as  dea  caleuU^  in  which  he  had  proposed  to  dersr:* 

possible  to  the  different  modifications  and  gra>  strate  that  all  sciences  might  be  rendered  as  [^ 

dations  of  perception.     6.  The  only  me&od  itive  and  exact  as  mathematics,  waspsbb^'* 

leading  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  the  analy-  18  years  after  his  death  by  Laromigni^.  ^^ 

tic  one,  the  close  and  logical  observation  of  all  eral  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Coi- 

parts  of  an  object,  so  that  the  mind  may  com*  have  been  published  in  Paris  (28  vols.  17^ :  ^ 

prebend  them  slmultaneoualy,  and  understand  vols.  1808 ;  16  vols.  1821). 

their  common  principle.    Synthesis,  beginning  OOISTDOM,  a  French  town  and  csjital  d  u^ 
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■port  have  thus  been  enabled  to  observe  its  hab-  fioolt  mathematical  problems  was  eqaaOed  bj 
its  of  feeding.  A  horse  or  cow  being  killed,  the  his  gracefol  yersatility.    In  1777  a  premiom 
condors  soon  make  their  appearance  and  attack  vas  awarded  to  him  bj  the  Berlin  academr 
the  carcass  with  the  utmost  voracity,  beginning  of  science  for  his  theory  of  COToets.    An  \n6- 
with  tiie  eyes  and  tongae,  their  fayorite  mor-  mate  friend  of  Tnrgot,  Gondoroet  made  hnudf 
sels ;  in  order  to  arrive  the  qnickest  at  the  in-  fiiuniliar  with  the  systems  of  politieal  eeoDomT; 
testines  of  the  aninud,  they  mrect  their  princi-  at  the  same  time  he  became  an  active  cootriV 
pal  efforts  to  the  anns ;  when  satiated  and  una-  utor  to  the  Eneyclapidie  of  Diderot  and  D^AIem- 
ule  to  mount,  the  Indians  pursue  and  capture  bert.  With  his  sympathies  for  human  freedom,  h« 
them  with  ease.    In  confinement  they  are  mia-  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Uie  caose  of  the  Amer- 
chievous  and  ferocious;  they  are  very  hard  to  ican  colonies,  and  of  the  gradual  emandpatioDol 
UU,  from  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  their  thick  negro  slaves,  to  be  preceded,  however,  by  tb«:r 
plumage,  and  they  appear  to  have  more  tenacity  education.    The  French  revolatioiL  found  h'rn, 
of  life  than  any  other  birds  of  prey. — The  second  although  belonging  to  the  hi^er  ranks  of  c*.- 
species  of  the  genus,  the  king  vulture,  above  bility  andafriendof  thedukeofRo(^cfoQeaD>i 
mentioned,  is  al^ut  as  large  as  a  goose,  and  fre-  among  the  defenders  of  the  popular  canse.    7^ 
quents  more  especially  the  plains  of  the  Pacific  his  fimie  as  a  mathematician  ne  now  added  tl  ai 
coast  of  America  from  82^  south  of  the  equator  of  an  excellent  political  writer.    The  same  bivi- 
to  80"*  north  of  it ;  but  it  is  most  numerous  in  nessofthought  which  had  distingniabed  his  scic> 
the  torrid  zone.   The  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  tifio  researches,  characterized  hia  political  p^- 
is  of  a  bright  red  color,  bare  of  feathers,  wrin-  phlets  and  speeches.    While  in  his  J'emUU  riiU- 
kled,  with  a  few  hairs  on  the  occiput,  and  a  frill  gestae  he  en>ldned  the  fondamental  principle^  >< 
of  plumes  below  the  naked  portion  of  the  neck  politics  and  public  economy  in  pUun  and  \u6i 
large  enough  to  conceal  a  great  part  of  the  head  language,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  iin 
when  the  bird  draws  itself  into  its  favorite  con-  masses,  he  rivalled  the  best  orators  of  bis  th^ 
tracted,  half-inclined  position.  Between  the  nos-  in  his  speeches  as  a  member  of  the  legbliuio 
trfls  rises  a  soft  crest,  indented  like  the  comb  aasemblV.    The  speech  in  which,  after  the  s:- 
of  a  cock,  and  terminating  in  wart-like  protu-  tempted  escape  of  the  king,  he  represented  ![)•> 
berances.    The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  arohy  aa  an  anti-social  institution,  was  admirtc 
white,  hence  tiie  Spaniards  of  Paraguay  called  as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  concluaive  hrr-- 
it  the  white  crow;  the  wing  coverts,  wings,  ment.    He  was  elected  secretary,  and,  in  IT'.i 
tail,  a  part  of  the  back,  the  bill  and  the  tarsL  president  of  the  legisUtive  assembly.    The  a-l- 
are  black ;  in  some  specimens  the  naked  skin  of  dress  of  the  French  people  to  all  natioos  d 
the  head  and  neck  is  variegated  with  tints  of  Eurbpe  on  the  abolition  of  monarchy  was  writ- 
orange,  purple,  and  red.    The  immature  birds  ten  by  Condoroet*    As  a  member  of  the  nanu:  J 
have  much  more  black  in  their  plumage.    The  convention,  he  sided  with  the  Girondists  «•: 
king  vulture  resembles  the  condor  in  its  habits ;  moderate  republicans.    When  the  king  was  in- 
it  is  a  shy  bird,  unless  pressed  by  hunger  and  in  peached  by  the  convention,  Gondoroet  votd 
the  vicinity  of  carrion;  it  Lb  said  to  build  its  nest  for  the  severest  penalty  short  of  capital  pTit- 
in  a  hollo w  tree,  and  to  deposit  two  eggs.    It  re-  ishment,  the  total  abolition  of  whi<^  he  :j,1 
oeived  the  name  of  king  vulture,  because  from  always  advocated.    To  him  waa  intmsted  tl  - 
its  superior  size  and  strength  it  readily  put  to  work  of  preparing  a  new  oonstitntion,  but  t^e 
flight  the  carrion  crows  and  turkey  buzzards  downfall  of  the  Girondists  (May  81,  1793)  pre 
when  congregated  about  a  carcass  upon  which  vented  its  completion.    Nothing  daunted  l.« 
it  desired  to  feed.  the  reign  of  terror,  he  energeticfldly  denooiKvi: 

OONDORGAKQUI,  Josfi  Gabbikl,  a  Span-  the  extreme  measures  adopted  by  the  oomcJ:- 

ish  American,  who,  in  1780,  incited  the  Peruvian  tee  of  public  safety.    In&cted  aa  an  mtccr..- 

Indians  to  rebellion  against  Spain,  assuming  the  plice  of  Brissot  (Oct  8),  he  retired  tnxa  pabi  .- 

name  of  one  of  the  incas,  ana  professing  a  de-  notice  to  save  his  life,  and  was  in  oonsequ^i.e 

sign  of  restoring  the  dynasty  of  Manco  Capac.  declared  an  outlaw.    For  montha  he  was  sc> 

For  8  years  the  contest  raged  with  doubtful  creted  by  a  generous  female  friend  of  hia^  Mc  <-. 

success;  at  length,  however,  the  natives  fell  Yernet.     During  that  time  he  wrote  his  £* 

away  from  him,  and  he  was*  taken  and  executed,  auisse  cTun  tableau  Aistarique  du  ptpgrk  ci 

CONDORGET,  ILlbix  Jbak  Antoikb  Nioo-  teiprit  humain;  and  in  acknowledgment  of  th-: 

XJLs  Cabitat,  marquis  de,  a  French  savant,  born  generosity  of  his  friend,  he  wrote  the  ^"''^ 

Sept  17, 1748,  at  Kibemont,  near  St  Qaentin,  cPun  FohnaU  exile  en  SihSried$afemm€,  VTLrz 

died  at  Bourg  la  Reine,  March  8,  1794.    He  re-  by  a  stray  newspaper  he  leamea  that  all  w!.- 

ceived  his  edacation  at  tiie  college  of  Navarre,  sheltered  outlaws  were  to  forfeit  their  own  I1:V, 

and,  being  introduced  as  a  yoath  of  19  years  to  he  left  his  asylum  in  spite  of  the  earnest  e^- 

the  court  of  Louis  XY.,  his  strict  morality  and  treaties  of  Mme.  Yernet,  fled  from  Paris  in  J^ 

earnest  love  of  science  kept  him  pure  fi*om  the  guise,  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  cr:  i 

pernicious  influences  of  that  dangerous  region,  starvation  compelled  him  to  ask  for  food  in  a 

At  the  age  of  26  his  essay  Sur  Is  calcul  integral  tavern  at  Clamar  (March  27, 1794).    Unh^f  I'j. 

was  followed  by  his  election  to  the  academy  of  he  met  with  a  member  of  the  local  revolutk^.^ 

sciences,  of  which  in  1777  he  was  elected  sec-  ary  tribunal,  who  had  him  arrested  and  ccni- 

retaiy.    His  ingenuity  in  handling  the  most  dif-  mitted  on  a  vague  8uq>idon  without  eren  know- 


iii;;1ii4nflme.    The  next  morning  be  wu  finind  tboae  of  Kftples,  in  which  there  was  oot  eveoA 

ill  liiv  prison  acorpse.     Thegeneral  opinion  is  ungle  m&n  hurt.     At  last  tbej  became  the  moot 

tliut  he  voloDtartl]' pnt  an  end  to  his  life  by  a  bithlesa  and  treacherons  of  men.    Not  nnfrtt- 

ddsc  of  poison  which  be  had  carried  with  him  qaentlr  thejr  changed  their  allcgiatice  on  th« 

(ur  some  tiioe,  thus  fbliilling  a  prediction  of  very  field  of  batue  when  they  were  offered 

i  ,i7.nitc,  related  br  La  Harpe  and  others.    His  better  pn;  bf  the  enemy,  nor  did  they  hesitate 

i\i:ii|ik-te  works  have  been  edited  by  Oarat  to  double  or  treble  the  price  agreed  upon  after 

;:!iil  C.iliMiis  (22  vol*.,  Paris,  1809). — His  wife,  every  real  or  ehara  victory. — In  France,  tlia 

\Urib  Lumen  Sopnnt  d«  Cosdohokt,  a  sister  bloody  wars  with  England  during  the  14th  cen- 

'if  M!ir6chal  Grouchy  and  Mme.  Cabanis,  was  lory  called  forth  something  similar  to  the  con- 

liirn  in  1785,  and  died  Sept,  6, 1823,     She  took  dottier!,  the  eompagnia  granda.     They  plna- 

n  lively  interest  in  the  philosophical  researches  dercd  and  devastated  the  whole  country,  and 

of  lior  husband,  and  wrote  bereclf  some  works  became  an  intolerable  nnisance.     The  peasant! 

«  hic'h  are  not  withont  merit.    She  abo  trans-  of  the  Boothem  provinces  rallied  under  the  name 

l:itod  Adam  Smith's  " Theory  of  Moral  Senti-  of  paei/Sref  or  pacificatora,  to  put  them  down. 

iiR^nts"  into  French  (Paris,  17B8).  They  succeeded  for  a  short  time,  bnt   in  1361 

CON^DOTTIERI  (It.  oondactors),  the  com-  the  roffians  made  their  appearance  once  mora 

miin  designation  of  adventarers  who,  princi-  under  the  leadership  of  Arnold  of  Cervole,  and 

l^lly  in  Italy,  during  the  14th  century,  kept  routed  the  royal  army  at  Brigoais  near  Lyons. 

Iiaiidd  of  eoldiers  which,  in  the  interminable  Tiicy  were  finally  persuaded  by  the  constable 

t'l'iiil-i  and  warsof  tliat  time,  they  hired  out  to  Dn  Guesclin  to  enlist  in  Spain  against  King 

wl/ii^hoverparty  p^dbest.    The  burghers  of  the  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  did  not  return  to  France. 

It^iliuu  mnnicipalities,  having  by  tlieir  control  CONS,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure  bounded 

III*  llio  commerce  with  Asia  become  wealtby  and  by  straight  lines  passing  through  a  given  plane 

I'l'oiiperoDa,  were  slow  to   take  Up  arms   and  cnrve,  enclosing  the  base  of  tlie  cone,  and  also 

ri-k  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  every  petty  throagh  a  point  called  the  verloi  of  the  cone, 

|ii:irrei  with  neighboring  states.    Hence  they  not  in  the  plane  of  the  base.    When  the  baseia 

r,  .orted  to  a  means  not  unknown  to  modem  a  circle  and  the  vertex  directly  over  tlie  centre 

i.iijitiicrcial  nations,  that  of  hiring   people  to  of  the  circle,  the  cone  is  called  a  right  cone.    It 

;;.-lit  for  them.    Standing  armies  were  not  yet  will  be  eeen  that  the  mathematical  cone  is  A 

u^e^tcd,  and  they  hired  these  people,  not  for  figure  of  boundless  extent.    In  popular  usage, 

\  certain  term  of  years,  bnt  by  the  job.    The  the  part  between  the  base  and  vertex  is  alone 

■ini.iottieri,  then,  were  a  kind  of  contractors,  considered.— The  name  cone  is  also  given  to  the 

,viio,  -wtiena  war  was  brewing,  made  their  bids  frnit  of  the  pines  and  larches, 

iicordingly,  and  if  the  contract  was  awarded  COSE,  SrascKB  Hocobton,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 

u  tlicm,  did  the  fighting  and  patriotism  for  icanBaptist  ciei^^yman,  bom  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 

],o  |itaoe(\il  bnrgliers.     Having  underbid  one  April80,178B,diodinNew  York,  Ang,28, 1866. 

imniier  to  got  a  good  job,  they  fell  to  prac-  At  the  age  of  12  he  entered  Princeton  college^ 

■cl's   not  uncommon  with  contractors  of  other  hut  two  years  later  the  Infirm  health  of  his  father 

.iiiils  of  work;   they  Increased  their  pay  by  roadehlm  thoonly  supportof  alarge  family,and 

.iLiiidcr  and  booty  not  stinulated  for.     Beside,  he  became  Latin  t«aclier  in  the  Princeton  acad- 

\  lii'n  the  Job  was  finished,  tliey  were  loath  to  emy.     He  afterward  taught  school  at  Burling* 

!i~oliar);e  their  bands  and  return  to  private  ton,  N.  J.,bntsooneichangcdthiHpositionfora 

lit'  until  something  else  should  tnm  np,  but  in  more  Incrative  one  in  Philadelphia,  where  be 

Tiler  to  keep  their  bands  together  they  were  enfeebled  bis  health  by  the  combined  labors  of 

..nipelled  to  fight  and  plonder  on  their  own  teacher,  Uw  stadent,  and  copyist.     One  of  hi» 

ci-iinnt.    Thus  they  became  a  piagne  which  friends,  an  Episcopal  bishop,  advlned  him  to 

iK-rc  was  scarcely  any  means  to  get  rid  of.  take  orders   in   the  Episcopal  church,  from 

liL-re  was  a  kind  of  good  fellowship  between  which,  however,  he  was  withheld  by  the  fkct 

!ti'  condottleri,  which  they  observed  even  when  that  he  was  a  Baptist,  and  of  a  family  which 

j^iitiiig  under  different  colors.    When,  there-  had  been  Baptist  daring   many  generations. 

<re,  one  party  was  hired  to  put  down  another,  The  next  advice  of  the  bishop  was  that  he 

![ii   result  generally  waa  only  a  bloodless  gla-  should  derive  immediate   advantage  from  hie 

i.itoriid  fight,  the  peaceable  citleeos  being  the  remarkable  voice,  and  other  superior  pbyaical 

,lv   sufferers.      Among  themselves  they  had  qnalifications,  by  going  upon  the  stage.     Thil 

.;.'»  of  warfare  of  their  own.     For  instance,  he  prepared  to  do,  and  in  1806  be  appeared  in 

lic-n  ttiey  made  aprisonerof  their  own  clma,  the  old  Cbestnnt  street  theater,  Plilladelphio, 

li'V  merely  relieved  him  of  the  valuables  he  and  at  once  took  eminent  rank.    For  7  yeara 

irricd  on  bia  person  and  set  him  free  with-  be  followed  this  profession  with  great  snccess, 

;t     requiring    ransom,  while    every   outsider  chiefly  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Aleican' 

.14  iniule  to  pay  heavily  for  his  liberation.    In  dria,  being  at  that  time  almost  the  only  American 

lO   ir>ih  centutT  their  wars  were  frequently  prDminentonthesta^,andthereroreElianngthe 

I.,  rt.-  hhnms.     Thus,  at  a  great  battle  near  Za-  patriotic  as  well  as  dramatic  sympathies  of  the 

>ii.'ra  (U33),  there  were  only  S  men  killed,  public.    In  1810  he  intimated  a  de^I^n  to  aban- 

-  lin,  in  1467,  a  battle  waa  fought  Dear  Uoll-  don  his  profession;  and  in  1812  the  lady  to 

.  :i.i  bi'tween  the  oondottieri  of  the  pope  and  whom  be  was  engaged  refusing  to  marry  him 
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mdoM  he  did  so,  he  ezdumged  fbe  stage  for  the  summer  aeeaoa  it  ismiieh  raortedtobj 
the  office  of  the  ^^  Baltimore  American  *'  news-  pleasure  seekers,  and  on  hoUdajB  oBpedaLy  ij 
paper.  His  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1818,  crowded  hy  multitndes  who  flock  from  tk  oeigb- 
was  a  singularly  cordial  and  happy  union.  He  horing  cities  to  emoy  the  sea  air  s&d  UUung! 
soon  after  joined  a  regiment  and  served  against  CONFARBEATIO,  the  most  aokmu  of  ti< 
the  British  in  the  engagements  connected  with  8  ceremonies  of  marriage  used  smosg  the  ai- 
their  attacks  on  Bdtimore  and  Washington.  At  cient  Romans.  The  other  Ibnns  of  intrm;^ 
the  instance  of  his  friend  George  M.  DallaS|  were  eoemp^io  and  usus.  These  last  are  the  olt 
whose  father  was  secretary  of  the  treasury,  ones  mentioned  hy  Oioero,  which  ehoTs  Ui^ 
he  obtained  an  appointment  at  Washington;  oonfureation  had  fallen  into  disuse  before  U 
and  as  he  now  contemplated  the  Christian  time.  The  ceremony  was  perforated  bj  tis 
ministry,  he  began  to  preach  in  some  of  the  9<mt\fex  nuunmus,  or  Jiameudialu,  Afuo 
neighboring  churches.  He  immediately  excit*  la  was  pronounced  in  the  preseoce  of  10  ^'c- 
ed  general  interest,  attracted  thronging  audi-  nesses,  and  the  man  and  woman  partook  of  % 
ences,  and  was  only  a  licensed  minister  when  cake  of  salted  wheaten  bread;  put  of  Tli:h 
be  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  congress  of  only  they  ate,  the  rest  being  thrown  odol  u 
1815<-^16.  He  was  settled  in  Alexandria,  until  sacrifice,  which  was  a  abeep.  The  cake  t^ 
in  1823  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Oliver  street  called /ar,  or  ^an«f./%im0iis,  hence  the  term  c  :• 
Baptbt  church,  in  Kew  York  city,  of  which  iarreatio.  By  this  form  the  women  vass&iO.. 
society  he  held  the  pastorate  till  1841,  when  oome  into  the  possession  of  her  husbsiidbTL: 
he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  first  Baptist  sacred  laws^  and  became  a  partoer  of  all  :.* 
church  in  the  same  city,  which  he  retainea  till  substance  and  sacred  rites,  those  of  the  peLiic 
his  death.  A  principid  motive  in  his  coming  as  well  as  the  lares.  If  the  husband  dit^  > 
to  New  York  had  been  to  use  his  influence  in  testate  and  without  children,  the  vife  inhere 
the  business  centre  of  the  union  to  organize  the  whole  property  like  a  daughter;  if  li--- 
the  benevolent  interests  and  public  movements  were  children,  she  received  with  them  hd  <^,i 
of  the  Baptists  throughout  the  country.  He  share.  The  cS&pring  of  this  form  of  mar -^ 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Baptist  general  were  called  patrimi  or  maMmi;  and  fM 
convention  of  the  United  States,  tUl  he  became  them  were  chosen  priests  and  priesteoes,  Ke- 
lts president  in  1832 ;  was  foremost  in  direct-  cially  the  Jiamen  aialu  and  vestal  virgm  \ 
ing  the  measures  of  the  societies  of  home  and  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  be  wished  for  s  pne?  •:' 
foreign  missions ;  took  part  in  the  diacuasions  this  pure  lineage,  but  the  ceremonj  M  if.-' 
which  resulted  in  the  secession  from  the  Amer-  into  disuse,  so  that  8  patricians  thm  qosi 
ican  Bible  society  of  the  American  and  foreign  could  not  be  found.  Oonfarreatio  ooold  o: 
Bible  society,  of  which  he  was  chosen  presi-  dissolved  by  a  form  of  divorce  eqnsllys^v- 
dent ;  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  a  tract  in  called  dirfarr^atio.  The  custom  of  bride  > 
1860  calling  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  is  a  relic  of  con&rreation ;  until  witlir.  - 
more   definitely  in  accordance  with  Baptist  years  it  was  made  of  wheat  or  barley,  wli 

views,  which  occasioned  an  exciting  controver-  fruit.  

sy  within  the  Baptist  body.    The  result  of  the        CONFESSION,  Aubioui.ab,  in  theGrets 

discussion,  however,  was  that  the  proposal  was  Roman  Catholic  ehurohes,  the  acknowkd;* 

negatived,  and  then  Dr.  Cone  prompted  the  of  sins  to  an  authorized  priest,  made  yi\<-  '• 

formation  of  the  American  Bible  union,  of  view  of  obtaining  absolution.  According  u ' 

ji^hich  he  was  made  president,  which  was  spe-  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  confer.  '- 

cidly  designed  to  procure  and  circulate  wnat  obligatory  by  the  divine  law  <m  all  wbo  :~> 

should  be  deemed  ^e  most  faithful  versions  of  committed  mortal  sin  after  baptism.   TU : 

the  Scriptures.    A  memoir  of  his  life  was  writ-  fession  of  venial  sins  is  recommended  as  >:• 

ten  by  his  sons,  and  published  in  New  York,  in  tary,  and  generally  practised  by  the  mor  <• 

1856.  vout.    Ca&olic  theology  teaches  that  tic  * 

CONECUH,  a  S.  co.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  quisites  to  a  good  confeanon  are,  thst  it  ^1  - 

Fla.,  and  drained  by  Conecuh  river ;  area,  1,480  be  entire,  conjoined  wiUi  sincere  contritior.  ^ 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  0,822,  of  whom  4,894  were  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment,  and  folloi^ ;< 

slaves.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  with  a  sandy,  acts  of  penance  or  satisfaction  to  the  JQ^ti  - 

sterile  soil.    The  forests  fhrnish  large  quantities  God.    By  a  canon  of  the  4th  conndl  u  h:' 

of  pine  timber,  which  are  conveyed  down  the  (1215),  which  is  a  formal  retaactment  of  a^ ' 

Conecuh  in  snoall  rafts.    The  agricultural  nro-  ral  law  previoualy  existing,  all  who  are  cooi' 

ducts  in  1850  were  800,210  bushels  of  Indian  of  mortal  nn  are  bound  to  confess  at  least  : 

com,  90,875  of  sweet  potatoes,  4,628  bales  of  a  year.    Those  who  are  in  danger  of  dtst' 

cotton,  and  Y5,970  lbs.  of  rice.    There  were  20  about  to  expose  themselves  to  the  da£g^- 

grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  22  churches,  death,  are  suailarly  bound.    ICuoh  more  t 

and  400  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Near  qnent  confession  Is  recommended,  and  rerr ;" 

Brooklyn,  In  the  K  part  of  the  county,  is  a  laige  erally  practised.    No  priest  can  hear  cool^^^ 

natural  cave.    Capital,  Sparta.  or  give  a  valid  absolution,  except  to  a  pei^ 

CONEY  ISLAND,  an  island  at  the  S.  W.  ex-  danger  of  death,  unless  he  hss  jurisdictioD  "- 

tremity  of  Long  island,  and  11  m.  S.  of  New  tiie  bishop  or  oUier  chief  ecdesiasticfll  a^- 

York  city,  1^  m.  long  and  i  m.  broad.    During  ity  of  the  iUooese^  and  each  jurisdiction  i>  ^ 
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as  that  of  Moses,  and  even  more  so,  he  rejected  ly  vascnlar  organs,  and  those  which receWe  tba 
divine  revelation,  and  erected  a  strnotnre  of  blood  most  directly  from  the  hesrt,  as  tiiebrsa, 
moral  philosophy  founded  upon  the  wants  and  the  longs,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen,  ire  the  most 
tendencies  of  human  nature.    There  was  a  time  fre<juent  seats  of  congestion,  together  with  thdr 
when  European  philosophers  vied  with  one  an-  capillaries.    Oongestion  differs  from  isflmmi- 
other  in  extolling  the  merits  of  Confucius  as  one  tion,  to  which  however  it  may  lead,  in  ita  soa- 
of  the  sublimest  teachers  of  truth  among  man-  tomioal  characters :  in  the  former  the  orgisi- 
kind.    This  was  especially  done  by  the  French  zation  and  vital  characters  are  uniltod,  id 
encyclopsedist  philosophers  of  the  18th  century,  the  poit-mortem  appearance  of  Bangmneoos  k- 
wlio,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  position  they  cumulation  may  he  removed  hj  the  actioo  of 
had  taken  against  divine  revelation,  proposed  water ;    but  in  the  latter  the  rednesB  is  p 
to  prove  by  the  examples  of  Oonfucius,  Socrates,  manent,  the  consistence  is  chang^,  and  Tin&u 
and  others,  that  the  holiest  truths  had  found  morbid  products  are  effbsed;  tbon^  ooDee&- 
their  best  interpreters  among  pagan  philoso-  tion  precedes  inflammation,  it  does  not  iKit^ 
phers.    Certain  it  is  that  the  doctrines  of  Con-  sarily  proceed  to  it.     There  are  certain  ccnh 
fucins  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  his  ditions  of  the  circulation  in  which  ooog^'& 
Greek  contemporaries,  not  merely  in  their  eth-  maybe  said  to  be  normal  and  phynoloeicil;  u, 
ical  tendency,  but  also  in  the  abstruse  metaphys-  for  example,  in  the  erectile  tissue  of  tbe  nipple 
ical  reasoning  upon  which  they  are  apparently  and  other  organs,  and  in  the  superficial  colon- 
founded.    The  books  containing  them,  partly  tion  of  the  blushing  cheek.    Andral  makes  S 
written  by  Confucius  himself,  partly  by  his  di»-  degrees  of  oongestion :  1,  in  wliich  an  incre&sed 
ciples  (see  Chinese  Lxteraturb),  bear  almost  amount  of  blood  is  sent  to  a  part;  2,  in  wind; 
the  same  relation  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Bible  in  addition,  the  capillaries  are  dilated,  with  »• 
to  the  Christian  world.    The  knowledge  of  tardation  of  the  circulation,  a  tendency  to  (»- 
oneself  is.  according  to  Confucius,  the  basis  of  agulation  of  the  blood,  and  darker  color  of  ^ 
all  real  advance  in  morals  and  manners.    The  tissues;  this  is  the  true  type  of  oongestion;  I 
duties  man  owes  to  society  and  himself  are  mi-  in  which  there  is  complete  stagnation  of  '^ 
nutely  defined  by  Confucius ;  and  there  are  many  blood,  with  a  darker  coloration.  As  tbe  fim  cf 
passages  in  his  writings  closely  approaching  the  these  degrees  is  less  than  congestion,  as  ortS- 
Christian  standard  of  morality.    Having  been  narily  understood,  so  the  last  is  more  this 
asked  whether  any  one  sentence  could  express  oongestion,  involving  a  new  oondidon  of  tie 
the  conduct  most  fittixig  for  one^s  whole  life,  he  affected  parts.    As  oongestion  is  a  comm^r^ 
replied :  *^  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  ment  of  disease  in  many  organs,  the  foncti  j> 
not  have  them  do  to  you."    It  has  been  assert-  disturbances  arising  from  it  are  varioni  h :: 
ed  that  these  excellent  sentiments  of  Confucius  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  predispc-ii:^ 
have  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  moral  and  exciting  causes  of  congestion,  tboogb  it 
condition  of  the  Chinese,  and  that  only  the  cold  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  rep-e^tcC 
formalities  and  conventionalism  which  he  taught  stimulation  of  an  organ  or  tissue  predisposes  it 
have  survived,  while  their  spirit  has  disappeared,  to  congestion ;  inflammation  in  a  neigbbx-b^ 
'^  It  cannot  be  denied,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  that  part  may  induce  congestion,  as  for  instance  3 
among  much  that  is  commendable  there  are  a  few  the  brain  during  inflammation  of  the  air  pss» 
exceptionable  dogmas  among  his  tenets;  but  ges;  an  unequal  distribution  of  blood  from  ci^ 
compared  with  the  precepts  of  Grecian  and  Ro-  or  other  causes  may  cause  pulmonary  or  oil'-:: 
man  sages,  the  general  tendency  of  his  writings  visceral  congestions.    The  i^ness  and  sweCir: 
is  good ;  while  in  their  general  adaptation  to  the  are  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  bk>^. 
society  in  which  he  lived  and  their  eminently  the  heat  and  pain  are  trifling,  unless  the  a^-- 
practical  character,  they  exceed  those  of  west-  gestion  be  extreme ;  the  distention  of  tbe  ve 
em  philosophers.'*  sels  may  end  in  their  rupture,  and  in  circj:> 

CONGAREE,  a  river  of  S.  C,  formed  by  the  scribed  or  diffused  hemorrhage,  though  effis^ 

nnion  of  the  Broad  and  Siduda,  at  Columbia,  of  blood  may  also  occur  from  a  diseased  state  / 

near  the  centre  of  the  state.    After  a  course  of  the  fluid,  as  in  typhus,  scurvy,  and  the  a^e^i- 

about  60  m.  it  joins  the  Wateree,  and  the  united  tons  congestions  of  chlorosis,  without  mptnrv  j 

streams  take  the  name  of  the  Santee,  which  is  the  vessels.    It  appears  from  the  experiist:'' 

navigable  by  steamboats  to  Columbia.  of  Magendie,  that  a  diminution  in  the  pre;  <r- 

CONGESTION,  strictly  speaking,  an  accumu-  tion  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  ftom  any  cause,  \rr 

lation  of  any  liquid  in  an  organ  or  tissue,  but  disposes  to  congestion ;  Andral  noticed  al^  * 

generally  limited  in  medical  works  to  an  ab-  diminution  of  tnis  element  in  many  ca^e?  c: 

normal  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  part  cerebral  congeetion,  beginning  with  healjs(:^ 

otherwise  healthy,  and  in  most  cases  from  an  dizziness,  and  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  eci'^ 

increase  in  the  expulsive  force  of  the  heart;  often  in  coma  and  apoplexy.    Congestion':'! 

this  constitutes  active  congestion.    Congestion  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  if  of  long  darsnt. 

may  also  be  passive  from  obstruction  to  Uie  cir-  or  ending  in  hemorrhage,  are  highly  dan^'  -• 

culation  from  external  or  constitutional  causes,  and  frequently  fatal ;  the  spleen  is  someti:'^ 

Congestion,  called  hypermmia  by  Andral,  may  congeste!d  to  the  point  of  rupture,  causing  df^"- 

be  entirely  independent,  as  to  its  cause,  of  the  without  any  premonitory  symptoms.   FVe<]^*^ 

organ  or  tissue  in  which  it  is  seated.    The  high-  congestions  of  an  organ  bring  on  hypertrvj  -J* 


Iho  brain  to  the  Nmple  sirelling  of  a  hemor-  parliameDt  Lewaa  disti aguish ed  hj  his  finaDt^al 

rljoidal  tamor;    tlieir  seut  is  very  freqaeotly  Knowledge,  and  bj  the  active  part  he  took  in 

(hanged  in  many  byHteric  females.    The  liver  all  measares  relating  to  political  ecoDomj.    Ha 

is  jiliQugt  always  more  or  les»  congeatei]  at  the  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  repeal  of 

ini^mcnt  of  death ;  this  condition  may  exist  in  the  com  laws.     He  is  the  anthor  of  a  number 

III  wljole  snbstance,  the  lobules  preGonCing  &  of  treatises  on  the  "  Principloa  of  Currency  and 

nurly  uniform  dark  color  thronghout ;  or  the  Exchacige ;"  the  "  Penal  liwa  against  the  Irish 

ceiiirea  alone  may  be  thus  colored,  the  circnm-  Catholics;"  "Paper Uoney,  Bnnking,  and  Over' 

forence  being  lighter;  in  this,  the  1st  stage  of  trading;"   "Financial  Reform,"   &c.    He  suf- 

hejiatic  venous  congestion.  In  which  the  hepatic  fered  from  alienation  of  mind  in  the  latter  part 

vtin^  are  foil  and  the  portal  pleioa  empty,  the  of  his  life,  and  died  by  his  own  hand. 
D[i{>carance  Is  due  to  the  continuance  of  capil-       CONGLOMERATE,  in  geolog}-,  a  rook  oora- 

liiry  action  after  the  general  circulation  has  posed  of  rounded  pebbles,  such  as  are  seen  (Ve- 

c-):\:icd ;  in  the  3d  stage,  the  portal  as  well  as  queJiUy  forming  a  beach  rolled  by  the  waves, 

tlie  hepatic  venous  system  is  oon^sted,  and  tlie  These  fragments  of  older  rocks,  cemented  to- 

obsiructing  cause  may  be  either  m  tlie  liver,  in  gether  by  a  calcareous,  eilicious,  or  argillaceous 

the  heart,  or  in  the  general  venous  system;  oo-  paste,  coustltuto  a  conglomerate,  or,  asit  iasome- 

ciisiiinajly  the  portal  system  is  congested,  the  tiraescalled.apoddingatone.  Thepebblesmaybo 

marginal  portions  of  ttie  lobules  being  darkest  of  any  size  larger  than  sand ;  when  composed  of 

Cfilurcd.    A  common  form  of  veuons  congestion  the  latter,  the  rock  is  called  a  sandstone.   Strata 

d^penibondeficiency  of  tone  in  the  veins,  which  of  thisnatnre  are  found  in  all  the  geological  for- 

jirevents  the  normal  ascent  of  the  blood  from  mationaof  sedimentary  origin.    The  most  inter- 

[lie  lower  parts  of  the  body,  thereby  distend-  esting  example,  perhaps,  is  the  great  conglom- 

ir>g  the  vessels  and  cousiug  a:i  acciitnulation  of  erate  bed  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  coal  for- 

bluod ;  in  this  condition  the  serous  parts  of  this  mation,  and  is  composed  of  white  quartjEpebblea 

lliiid  ore  prone  to  escapie,  forming  dropsical  ef-  of  allaizca,  up  to  that  ofaman'shoad.   Therock 

fusions   and   anasarca.     This  inability   of  the  is  traced  beneath  the  coal  formation  of  the  mid- 

hUioil  to  ascend  against  gravity  is  found  in  a  die  states,  and  a  similar  one  occupies  the  samo 

ure.it  variety  of  (^ronio   diseases,  the  conse-  relative  position  in  England,  where  it  is  known 

'[iiences  of  improper  food,  nohcaltby  habita-  by  the  name  of  the  millstone  grit.    (See  Air- 

(i'liis,  or  even  tlie  natural  results  of  old  ago:  tiibioite.) 

tlie  want  of  tone  in  the  system  is  aggravated        CONGO,  a  country  of  AfHco,  extending  from 

l>y  ulcers,  gangrene,  and  efTusions  of  blood  and  laL  6"  to  8°  20'  B.,  bounded  N.  by  the  river 

utliur  Uuids  into  the  cavities  and  tissues. — The  Congo,  £.  by  a  range  of  mountains  parallel  to 

trc^ilmcnt  of  congestions   is  by  blood-lettiug,  the  coast,  S.  by  the  river  Dando,  and  W.  by 

wliicli  diminishes  the  general  mass  of  this  fluid,  tlie  Atl  an  tie  ocean.    Its  greatest  length  is  about 

iiy  cii]>piog  and  leeches,  vigorously  prosecuted  SOO  m,  and  its  average  breadth  about  150  m. 

according  to  the  importance  of  the  fmected  or-  Numerous  rivers  descend  from  the  mountains 

:.-:in,  the  gravity  of  the  attack,  ond  the  strength  on  its  frontier  and  flow  through  it  to  the  sea. 

of  the  patient;  revulsives,  as  blisters,  rubefuci-  Of  these  rivers  the  Rengo,  the  Ambriz,  and 

eiits.  or  the  exhausting  flpparatns  of  M.  Junod,  the  Lifanbe  ore  the  most  considerable.     The 

MpI'lieil  to  distant  and  less  vital  parts,  are  pow-  coast  region  of  Congo  is  unhealthy  because  of 

ori'iil  auxiliaries;  in  some  cases  compression  of  its  alluvial  plains  and  forests,  but  the  inland 

tIic  lending  arteries  is  of  great  advantage.   Fas-  climate  is  comparatively  salubrious.     The  soil 

-Lve  congestions  require  different  treatment  ao-  produces  in  abundance  aa  immense  variety  of 

>\iri]irig   to  their   causes,  whether  mechanical  tropical  plants  and  fruits.     Several  species  of 

.jlntructions  to   tlie  circolation,  or   a  general  grain   unknown  in  Enro[)e   and   America  are 

!i-^tli(.'riic  condition  of  th6  sj-stem;  the  latter  are  grown  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  the  most  val- 

;,i.uofited  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  to  correct  uable  of  which  is  the  luio  or  lurto,  which  yielda 

: 'jo  diathesis  which  predisposes  to  the  irregular  a  white   and   delicious   bread.     The   principal 

i-triliution  of  blood,  and  to  assist  tlie  natur^  products  are,  however,  rice  and  mai/e,  of  which 

■■r.icc'sses  of  cnre  by  restoring  its  normal  con-  8  crops  are  often  raised  annually.     Of  the  forest 

litiition  to  the  circulating  fluid.  trees  the  most  remarkable  b  the  baobab.     Tho 

L'UN'GLETON,    Hbnrt    Ukooicb    Pabsbli,  oil  palm  is  also  common  tothisconntrywithoU 

'  >ri1.  a  British  statesmen  and  author,  born  July  the  regions  of  western  Africa.     Prof  Smith,  in 

!,   17T6,  died  June  8,  1842.     His  father  was  Sir  the  expedition  of  ISIS  to  Congo,  brought  homa 

.  .Iin  I'lirnell,  chancellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer,  to  Europe  620  ppccios  of  plants  and  flowers,  250 

■  ho  was  2d  in  descent  from  the  poet Paroell.  of  wliich  are  said  to  be  altogether  new.     The 

I'o    entered  parliament  at  an  early  iige,  and  for  elephant,  lion,  leopard,  lebra,  gazelle,  and  ante- 

Mrly  SQ  consecutive  years  represented  the  con-  lope  are  the  principal  animals.     The  rivers  are 

.iiiencies  of  Queens  Co.,  Ireland,  and  Dundee,  frequented  by  hippopotami,  turtles,  and  croco- 

1     tlio    house  of  oommons.     In   1841  he   was  diles,  with  excoUent  fish,  one  of  which,  the  f/in- 

.i~oiJ  to  tho  peerage  as  liaron  Congleton,    Ue  rut,  oiten  weighs  from  80  to  60  lbs.,  and  is  of 
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yerj  delioions  flavor.    No  domestic  animals  are  ohenoos,  and  b  erevy  day  beoonung  \m tuA]^ 

employed  as  beasts  of  barden  or  in  the  perform-  capable  of  preserving  the  integritj  of  the  kmc- 

ance  of  agricnltoral  labor.    Sheep  and  horned  dom.    Congo  was  disoovered  in  1484  by  tj« 

cattle  are  scarce,  but  goats,  hogs,  and  poultry  Portngaese,  nnder  the  command  of  Diego  C&o. 

exist  in  large  numbers.    Amons  the  reptiles  are  who  soon  afterward  made  setdemeatB  snd  ereo 

the  boa,  the  chamelepn,  and  the  flying  lizard  ed  forts  along  its  coast   Thelannageiifiiidiu 

or  palm  rat,  which  is  deified  by  the  natives,  resemble  that  of  the  Gaffires  and  Bediiu&«. 
Ostriches,  peacocks,  and  parrots  are  abmidant.        OONGrO,  or  Zaibx,  a  large  river  of  Afri^ 

Some  of  the  insect  tribes  are  very  venomous,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  in  lit  6^  &,  kc:. 

The  sting  of  the^nao  is  said  to  be  mortal ;  the  12''  40'  K    Before  entering  the  ocean  it  n- 

proboscis  of  the  imondi  penetrates  the  trunk  of  pands  into  an  estuary  firom  7  to  10  m.  v^ia. 

the  elephant  and  inflicts  madness  and  death.  At  about  140  m.  from  its  mouth  narrows  C'.> 

The  imports  are  chiefly  doths,  stufls,  carpets^  mence,  and  for  many  miles  the  river  is  ootiut 

and  hardware  and  earthenware  from  Europe,  than  from  800  to  500  yards  in  bmdtL  b 

together  with  fruits,  gndn,  and  different  other  bimks  now  bristle  with  lofty,  ragged  kklk 

kinds  of  American  produce  from  Brazil.    The  ledges  of  which  frequently  cross  its  chiLi., 

exports  consbt  principally  of  ivory,  furs,  and  forming  rapids  and  cataracts.   Above  this  rc^ij 

slaves,  who  were  formerly  shipped  annually  in  region  it  again  gradually  expands  until  it  s:- 

large  numbers  to  the  western  world.  Congo  was  tuns  a  breadth  of  over  4  m.,  and  for  aboat  1 . 

once  exceedingly  populous,  but  the  ravages  of  m.  its  banks  are  covered  with  luxuriant  y^> 

the  slave  trade  for  8  centuries  have  so  wasted  and  tion.  It  is  believed  to  be  formed  by  2  other  r.;: 

diminished  her  people  that  the  statements  of  rivers  which  flow  from  the  interior  and  c. « 

the  early  Portuguese  missionaries  relative  to  its  their  waters  about  800  m.  from  the  sea.  Li.- 

ancient  populousness  are  now  often  discredited,  the  Nile,  it  overflows  its  banks  during  the  rx.  j 

The  natives  of  Congo  are  of  ordinary  stature,  season  and  irrigates  the  a^acent  districu.  Vi 

Their  color  and  features  are  less  strongly  mark-  rise  is  generally  from  7  to  12  feet  Tiie  ^tl'-.'^ 

ed  than  those  of  most  other  negroes,  but  they  of  its  current  above  the  narrows  varies  frci  .t 

are  both  more  indolent  and  less  intelligent  than  to  6  m.  an  hour ;  but  at  its  mouth  it  is  ^:^ 

the  generality  of  their  race.    Polygamy  is  tol-  more  rapid  and  powerful,  and  so  deep  uy  t 

erated  among  them,  but  adultery  is  severely  line  of  118  frithoms  does  not  find  bottom,  r-- 

punished.    Slavery  is  the  penalty  for  all  crimes  river  forms  the  K.  boundary  of  the  kingc.^ .: 

save  murder,  the  perpetrator  of  which  is  put  to  Congo,  which  it  separates  from  Loango.  U  ^-^ 

death.    Whenever  a  chief  dies,  they  kill  a  cer-  once  thought  to  be  the  Kiger,  but  that  i^  -f 

tain  number  of  slaves  proportioned  to  his  rank,  been  dissipated. 

in  order  that  he  may  have  attendants  in  the  CONGKEGATIONAIISM,  a  form  dci'. 
other  world.  The  people  practise  fetich  wor-  poUty,  orasystemof  eccleoasticalorganiz^^^ 
ship.  They  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  management,  and  oontroL  Its  oorrdatiTo  l-^ 
plough,  and  prepare  the  ground  for  the  seed  by  Presbyterianism,  Episoopacy,  Papacj.  b  tr 
scratching  it  with  a  sort  of  hoe.  The  rights  of  sential  peculiarity  is  that  it  maintains  the  t-y 
property  are  rigidly  observed  among  them,  and  pendence  of  each  particnkgr  oongregaucr  * 
its  subdivision  is  sometimes  carried  to  such  ex-  Christians,  and  their  sufficiency  to  pertVc:  a 
cess  that  8  or  4  persons  will  own  a  fowl  or  a  maintiun  their  own  organization,  to  elect  l 
hog  between  them.  Society  in  Congo  may  be  inaugurate  their  own  officen^  and,  with  i 
said  to  consist  of  the  following  classes:  1.  The  through  those  officera,  to  perform  all  o^ - 
eJienooi,  or  chiefs,  and  their  families.  The  dis-  ecclesiastical  acts.  like  every  other  sj^cl  - 
nity  of  chenoo  is  hereditarv  only  in  the  female  church  order,  it  may  be  connected  witL  ^' 
line,  and  no  son  can  succeed  to  it  whose  mother  form  of  doctrine  and  with  any  particnUr  n 
is  not  of  chenoo  blood.  The  chenoo  ia  littie  of  worship.  This  polity  in  its  general  pni 
distinguished  from  his  subjects  by  his  dress  or  is  adoptea  not  onlv  by  those  known  as  Cur- 
dwelling.  His  sceptre  is  a  srnoU  staff  of  black  gationalists,  but  also  by  tiie  Baptist  denu ..  - 
wood,  inlaid  with  lead  or  copper.  2.  The  ma-  tion,  and  in  this  country  by  Umtansc^  ^ 
/ookSj  who  collect  the  revenue  and  carry  on  Universalists,  and  by  some  who  hold  tb<:  - ' 
trade.  8.  The  /oomoaSj  or  farmers,  who  have  ological  opinions  of  the  Methodists.  In  '- 
houses  and  lands  of  their  own,  2  or  8  wives,  and  common,  though  more  limited  and  striot.}  -r 
a  few  slaves  to  work  for  them.  4.  Fishermen  nominational  sense  in  which  it  will  be  d^  - 
and  laborers,  who  have  no  property  of  their  this  article,  the  word  Congregational  derr- 
own.  6.  Domestic  slaves,  who  are  said  to  be  a  class  of  churches  which  hold  in  generii  • 
not  transferable,  except  when  guilty  of  some  system  of  theology  which  was  maintaiiK< 
great  crime.  The  kingdom  of  Congo  is  divided  Augustine  and  Calvin,  and  which  has  be^-  - 
into  several  provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  plained,  advocated,  and  improved  by  the  i.  ' 
lama  or  capital  and  chief,  who  owes  feudal  logians  of  New  England  in  their  sacce^ ' 
allegiance  to  a  lord  paramount  at  the  capital,  generations.— Oongregationalists  define  a  cb'- 
Congo-banza,  or  San  Salvador.  This  potentate  to  be  an  organization  of  professed  beli^-'^ 
is  styled  the  lindy  of  Congo  ;  but,  though  once  statedly  meeting  in  one  place,  and  nniial '  -  - 
very  formidable,  he  is  now  unable  to  check  the  ther  by  covenant  for  mutual  watdifulo^-^  -; 
encroachments  of  the  provincial  and  village  edification,  for  tiie  maintenance  of  diw  ^"' 
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after  patient  waitiDg  and  a  foD  hearing  of  &ctB.  soflDend  intenxrane  as  a  last  ronrti  bat  not 
Its  design,  so  far  as  the  offender  is  coDoemed,  is  aathorized  to  dictate  measures  or  preser;i« 
to  bear  testimony  against  his  faulty  and  to  ex-  laws  for  each  other.    Thb  mntail  feDovsLp 
press  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner  the  oonvio-  finds  expression  in  TarionB  vayi.   The  ^6&ASi 
tion  of  the  church  of  his  danger  if  he  fails  to  of  neighboring  ehnrcfaee  freqaentiy  excbcst 
acknowledge  and  forsake  his  sin.    So  far  as  the  pnlpits   for  a  Sabbath ;  membenUp  is  03c 
church  is  concerned,  an  act  of  excommunication  church  is  reoognized  as  a  ground  of  inTit&tKS 
frees  its  members  from  responsibility  for  him  to  occasional  communion  with  otbos;  cLiin^ 
whom  they  disown.  Excommunication  is  attend  members  changing  their  reudenoe  sredismb^i! 
od  with  no  civil  disabilities,  and  one  who  has  been  and  commended  by  letter  to  other  chorcha 
cutoff  may  be  restored  to  fellowship  upon  confes-  which  they  desire  to  join,  and  thos  Uiftir  ai> 
aion  and  repentance. — ^The  liturgy  of  Congreg»-  nection  is  transferred  from  one  orginiz&tba  to 
tional  churches  is  as  simple  as  their  oiganization.  another.    The  censures  prononnced  bj  a  chor  li 
The  ordinary  public  service  of  the  Sabbath  pro-  are  also  respected  by  those  in  fellowship  wii 
Tides  for  extemporaneous  prayers,  the  singing  of  it    Any  church  may  call  a  coaodl  by  Icnc.*^ 
psalms  and  hymns,  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and  missive  addressed  to  neighboring  churchei.  :• 
ddivery  of  a  sermon,  written  or  unwritten.  The  give  advice.    This  step  is  customary  at  tLe  ^.• 
order  is  modified  when  desirable,  and  the  exer-  tlement  and  dismissal  of  pastors,  and  at  tk  or- 
dses  close  with  the  benediction.    No  audible  ganization  of  a  church ;  andaoooncilthiBc-x- 
responses  are  made  as  prayer  is  offered,  but  in  vened,  consisting  of  a  pastor  and  a  dele^' 
theory  it  is  silently  accepted  as  the  devout  de-  from  each  church  invited,  is  regarded  as  arr-' 
aire  of  each  worshipper,  while  in  song  all  may  resentative  of  all  the  churches.   A  meQ^' 
pour  forth  their  hearts  before  God  in  vocal  ut-  thinking  himself  aggrieved  by  church  acdcn  b 
terance.    The  custom  in  reject  to  posture  dur-  a  right  to  demand  a  mutual  council,  and  to  do- 
ing prayer  and  singing  varies  in  dmerent  con-  ignate  half  the  churches  to  be  invited;  if  hi^  se- 
gregations.   A  form  is  used  in  the  reception  of  quest  is  refused,  he  may  call  an  egparU  ctml 
members,  in  which  usually  their  assent  is  asked  Such  councils  dissolve  when  thdr  bosinoe  • 
to  the  covenant  of  the  church  and  to  the  con-  ended.    Occasionally,  as  in  Ckinnecticnt,  cip; 
fession  of  faith  adopted  as  the  common  expres-  cils  are  more  permanent  bodies,  and  are  caTrl 
sion  of  their  views  of  Christian  doctrine.    Some  consociations,  or  perhaps  conveDtioii&  ^j^ 
Congregational  churches  have  adopted  a  form  of  bodies,  however,  should  not  be  coDfoonded  ?  J: 
prayer  for  their  own  use  in  public  worship,  and  presbyteries,  from  ^  which  they  diffia:  bo:,  i 
congregational  singing  is  now  generally  prac-  their  structure  and  in  their  powers   Apri<j- 
tised  in  churches  of  this  order. — ^For  the  of-  teryis  composed  of  representatives  from  ct-:- 
fice    of  the  ministry  in  the  Congregational  sessions ;  a  consociation,  of  delegates  fioic - 
churches  several  things  are  requisite.    A  per-  churches  directly.    A  church  may  at  as;  u 
Bonal  and  experimental  knowledge  of  divine  withdraw  from  a  consociation  without  ini;  f^"^ 
truth  is  indispensable.    To  this  must  be  added  ing  its  standing.    The  powers  oiK  codsocu' 
usually  a  liberal  education  and  a  familiarity  with  are  delegated  and  defined  by  the  diurcb^  '^ 
theological  science.    One  having  these  qualifi-  may  at  any  time  be  curtailed  or  withdrawn  ' 
cations,  and  desirous  of  becoming  a  preacher,  the  body  itself  may  be  dissolved  witboot  &n 
may,  upon  examination  by  an  association,  be  ing  the  existence  of  the  churches  coDDect^d^ 
recommended  to  the  churches  as  a  candidate,  it    In  the  Congregational  system  the  partK. 
If  any  church  then  elects  him  as  pastor,  and  he  dmrch  isthe  source  of  all  ecdeaiastical  power  r 
accepts  the  invitation,  a  council  is  call^  to  ex-  privDege.  Sometimes  neighboring  church^ '^i^ 
amine  and  ordain  him.    The  services  at  ordina-  m  conferences  for  religiouB  services  and  for  :- 
tion  are  performed  by  the  ministers  invited  to  ports  of  benevolent  operations.  Assodatiiv.«^' 
the  council,  and  indude  not  only  devotional  ex«  m  general  composed  of  ministers,  who  ise<r: 
ercises,  but  a  special  sermon;  the  ordaining  personal improvementandintercoarGe,aDdiu^j 
prayer,  in  which  the  candidate  is  solemnly  set  examine  the  credentials  and  attainment  <>f;^ 
apart  for  his  office  with  the  laying  on  of  the  didates  for  the  ministry,  and  recomineod  t.-^ 
hands  of  other  ministers ;  the  charge,  in  which  to  the  churches.     Sometimes  associations  - 
he  is  reminded  of  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  elude  also  a  delegation  from  the  churches.  - 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  which  is  given  without  having  authority  in  ecdeoastical  i  - 
him  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  and  churches,  ters.    The  general  associations  are  state  or?  - 
with  their  Christian  salutations. — ^Without  ad-  zations,  made  up  of  representatives  from  - 
mitting  any  right  of  churches  to  exercise  au-  local  associations,  meeting  annually,  biitit<'^' 
thority  and  control  over  each  other,  Congrega-  fringing  upon  the  independenoe  of  the  chnr^- ^ 
tionalists  seek  to  strengthen  bonds  of  love  and  They  may  recommend,  but  cannot  sp*'^  ^' 
fellowship  between  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  thoritatively.     Occasionally  larger  ^J^''^^]' 
and  especially  between  those  of  the  same  faith  conventions  have  been  held,  as  at  pmf'4- 
and  order.    Neighboring  churches  may  be  re-  Mass.,  in  1648, at  Saybrook,  Oonn^ in  17(^-; 
garded  as  so  many  Christian  families,  having  at  Albany  in  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  prom  V; 
common  sympathies  and  aims,  desirous  of  pro-  harmony  and  uni^  by  the  prenaration  of  a  i'  >• 
moting  each  other^s  welfare,  ready  to  assist  and  form  of  church  discipline  ana  a  formal  coi-''- 
advise  as  occasion  may  require,  at  liberty  to  aion  of  faith,  or  of  maugnrating  measiu^  ^ 
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several  yeara,  nntil  it  became  evident  that  a  re-  and  Wardlaw ;  and  in  this  conntay,  theMathers 
torn  to  England  was  hopelesa,  and  that  Holland  theEdwardses,  Shepard,  Bellamy,  Hopkliis,  Em- 
was  not  the  place  for  their  permanent  home ;  mons,  Dwight,  Stnart,  and  Taylor. — The  Con- 
and  having  great  ho))e  of  advancing  the  king-  gregationalists  generally  have  carried  thdr  lib- 
dom  of  Christ  by  coming  to  this  western  worlds  erality  so  far  as  to  neglect  in  great  measore  the 
they  prepared  for  another  removal.  The  chnrch  extension  of  their  i>olity  in  its  pore  form.  MtiI- 
was  again  divided ;  the  pastor  remained  tem-  titudes  of  them  have  gone  into  other  ecckshi- 
porarily  with  the  minority  in  Leyden,  and  the  tical  connections,  by  an  easy  transfer,  in  chao^- 
colony  took  with  them  their  elder,  William  ing  their  residence,  and  particolarly  in  emigr^- 
Brewster,  it  being  agreed  that  those  who  went  log  westward.    One  branch  c^  the  Presbjteriin 
first  should  be  an  absolute  chnrch  of  themselves  family  of  chnrcfaes  has  been  greatlj  indebted  to 
as  well  as  those  who  stayed.  This  young  chnrch,  this  largeness  of  spirit  and  lac^  of  denomi!:a- 
receiving  Bobinson^s  benediction  at  Delft  Haven  tional  zeal. — ^The  present  centmy  has  bees  dii- 
in  1620,  was  transported  in  the  Mayflower  to  tinguished  for  large  and  eflScient  plans  of  be- 
Plymouth,  where  the  colonistB,  having  first  nevolent  action.    In  many  of  these  the  Gongre- 
organized  themselves  as  a  civil  body  politic,  gationalists    have  taken  the  lead,  fomisLL!:; 
landed,  Dec.  21,  literally  '^a  church  without  a  men  and  means  without  gradgin^.     The  cen^^ 
bishop,  and  a  state  without  a  king.'*    Bobinson  of  1851  showed  that  the  Independents  bad  ii 
died  in  1626,  before  he  could  join  them  in  England  and  Wales  (ezdnsire  of  theBapn-ci 
America.  This  was  the  first  chnrch  in  Ke w  Eng-  8,244  congregations,  with  an  average  attends .  f 
land.    The  first  church  formed  in  New  Eng-  of404,686 ;  in  Scotland,  168  congregations,  in:  i 
land  was  that  gathered  at  Salem,  Aug.  6, 1629.  an  average  attendance  of  57,44S6.     In  IreIi3>I 
The  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  ap-  and  the  Channel  islands  there  were  80  Inde^)^::!- 
parently  no  intention  at  the  outset  of  separating  ent  congregations,  and  in  the  Briti^  cole-:? 
from  the  church  of  England,  and  their  minis-  144.    The  ^*  Congregational  Tear  Book,''p:'> 
ters  were  persons  who  had  been  episcopally  lished  by  the  Congregational  union  oi  EnxrLri 
ordained ;  but  once  in  America,  there  was,  as  and  Wales,  contains  lists  of  churches  conne*  cd 
Bobinson  had  predicted,  but  slight  difference  with  county  associations,  and  an  alphabetical  > 
between  the  nonconformists  and  the  Plymouth  of  Independent  ministers  in  Great  Britab  iZ-1 
pilgrims.    The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  set-  the  colonies.  In  the  summary  reported  for  1^*\ 
tiers  of  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  col-  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of  British  Conr  .- 
onies,  who  sought  to  be  free,  not  from  the  gational  ministers  and  missionari^  throDrl  /. 
Anglican  church,  but  from  its  errors  and  cor-  the  world  was  2,400;  Congregational  chur.r^s 
mptions.     Notwithstanding  the  hardships  in-  in  the  united  kingdom  2,800.  and  in  the  o.i  - 
voived  in  the  planting  and  training  of  Christian  nies  150 ;  18  colleges  and  theological  aoEtderLi-^'. 
churches  in  this  new  land,  the  Congregational-  with  208  students ;  26  periodicals  oondneted  *  5 
ists  who  remained  in  England  were  even  less  Congregationalists.  InFranceUierei8anDit:>ii  t 
&vorably  situated  for  extending  their  views  evangelical  Congregational  ch^rohes,n^mlK^^.:^ 
of  church  polity.    The  civil  commotions  in  the  25  churches,  with  upward  of  l,80O  members.  V 
middle  of  the  ifth  century,  and  the  persecutions  side  others  unconnected  with  the  nnion.  Thr^r 
and  ridicule  it  encountered  in  the  reign  of  are  a  few  churches  of  this  order  also  in  I^^- 
Charles  II.,  checked  the  growth  of  the  system  gium  and  Switzerland.    Evangcdical  disser::^ 
in  its  youth,  while  the  distinctions  of  society  and  in  England  do  much  for  the  support  of  the  I.  r- 
the  disabilities  resting  on  dissenters  from  the  es-  don  missionary  society,  which  in  the  year  1  ^  ^ 
tablished  religion  have  been  a  perpetual  incubus  -^5  disbursed  £65,078 ;  of  the  British  and  :■•  ^ 
upon  it. — ^The  Congregational  ministry  has  been  eign  Bible  society,  payments  £149,040 ;  of  *-. 
filled  by  well  educated  men.    The  earliest  of  religious  tract  society,  disbursements  £^X 
them  were  graduates  of  the  English  universities,  and  of  other  similar  institutions.     For  ^*  1:«    - 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  rare  attainments  and  missionary^'  puiposes  in  England  and  WJ  -. 
scholarship.  Harvard  college  was  established  at  there  was  expended  in  the  year  1854-^*5,  £l..- 
an  early  day,  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  987.  The  "  Year  Book  "  published  hy  the  An  -- 
of  the  churches.  Before  1640,  77  clergymen  had  ican  Congregational  union  for  1859,  gives  s  _-' 
left  the  pastoral  office  in  England  for  the  work  of  ministers  and  partial  statbtios  of  the  chun  x  -^ 
of  the  ministry  in  New  England,  and  14  more,  There  are  not  far  from  2,700  Congre<raT  a 
pursuing  a  course  of  theological  study,  had  come  churches  in  this  country,  with  abont  2.!>v^ 
here  to  complete  it,  and  to  enter  the  ministry,  communicants.    Beside  a  large  number  of  . 
In  1665  the  commissioners  of  Charles  II.  re-  leges  in  whose  administration  this  denom   * 
ported  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  ^*  that  they  tion  takes  an  active  part,  it  has  theological  ><^   - 
had  a  scholar  to  their  minister  in  every  town  or  inaries  at  Andover,  Bangor,  New  Haven,  K  - 
village.'*    The  Congregational  churches  of  Con-  "Windsor,  Oberlin,  and  CMcago.     Congreci:    -- 
necticut  down  to  the  year  1882  had  had  947  alists  are  associated  with  Presbyterians  in  : 
ministers,  of  whom  all  but  83  were  regular  American  board  of  commi^oners  for  fort  ." 
graduates  of  some  college.     Among  eminent  missions,  which   expended  in  1857— "8  nc.    ' 
men  of  this  denomination  it  is  sufficient  to  men-  $850,000 ;  and  in  the  American  home  roi>>    - 
tion  the  names  of  John  Milton,  John  Owen,  ary  society.    They  also  unite  with  othtrr   . 
Howe,  Watti,  Doddridge,  J.  Fye  Smith,  Harris,  nominations  in  several  of  the  great  nat:<  ~  - 
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being  tiien  an  ardllerv  officer,  he  inTented  the  ivith  great  thoroaghnen  hj  te  nda^  Greek 

rocket,  which  was  nsea  for  the  first  time  against  maUiematicians  of  the  sdiod  of  I^.  F.c 

Boulogne  in  1806.    He  rose  to  the  rank  of  gen*  books  by  ApoUonioB  of  Perga  on  oome  sectiinij 

eral  of  artillery,  succeeded  his  father  as  snper*  have  come  down  to  ns  in  the  ori^pnal  Gieek,  ud 

intendent  of  the  royal  laboratory  at  Woolwich,  4  more  in  translations  and  abstncts.  Tbej  m 

and  was  member  of  parliament  snocesnTely  for  wonderfully  ftdl  and  aoeorate,  and  bf?e  kf; 

Gatton  and  Plymouth.   He  wrote  an  *^  Elemen-  oomnarativel^  little  for  modem  geomeften  tc  6 

tary  Treatise  on  the  Mounting  of  Navid  Ord-  in  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  Htm 

nance,"  1818,  and  in  1815,  a  "  Description  of  the  curves.    Cronic  sections  were  in  his  dsfnertT 

Hydro^pneamatio  Lock  "  for  slaioes  and  canals,  speculative  theories;  but  alter  the  lapnof  l( 

He  invented  improved  processes  of  mannfactur*  or  17  centuries  it  was  discovered  \j  Eepla  tk 

ing  gnnpowder,  amalgamating  metals,  and  print-  tiie  orbits  of  the  planets  are  eDipBeB,  sid  fr.z 

ing  bank  notes,  and  gave  some  attention  toward  that  time  nearly  all  the  most  Mlianiflpjl:'.- 

a  new  mode  of  propelling  ships.    It  is  said  that,  tions  of  mathematics  to  natural  adeooe  m  '• 

foreseeing  a  war  in  the  East,  he  submitted  to  the  practical  arts  have  been  poMMeonlythrLrrl 

the  Britidi  government  two  plans,  the  one  to  the  use  of  conic  sectiona.     what  wis  pare  ^tr 

defend,  the  other  to  reduce  Constantinople,  ao-  metrical  specnlation  among  the  Gie^  b 

cording  as,  England  might  side  with  or  against  proved  of  much  practical  ^vantage  to  cs,  Ur 

the  Turks. '  Having  become  implicated  in  some  inheritors  of  their  knowledge, 

questionable  financial  operations  in  connection  CONJUGATION  (Lat.   eon,  togetlier.  sl: 

with  a  mining  company  of  which  he  was  a  di-  jufj^o,  to  yoke,  to  bindX  the  infiectaonof  siert  l 

MRstor,  he  retirod  to  the  continent,  where  he  died  order  to  indicate  by  various  forms  the  dif•^^'^ 

rich.    For  some  time  previous  to  his  decease  times  and  relations  in  which  the  aotioDexpr^- 

he  was  deprived  of  the  nse  of  his  limbs,  but  in-  by  the  verb  may  take  place.    The  inflecti/.i* 

▼ented  a  locomotive  fiuitenil  which  enabled  him  into  voices,  modes,  tensee,  nnmbets,  and  pe:.>  <\ 

to  move  about  without  aid.  and  is  effected  either  by  affixes  or  prki-^:. 

CONI,  or  Ottkeo,  an  administrative  district  theunchangeableroot,or  in  several  laogoigt^; 

of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  embracing  the  prov-  both  at  once. 

inces  of  Ooni  or  Cuneo,  Mondovi,  Alba,  and  CONJUNCTION  (Lat  con,  trnth^.  i^^ 

6alu2zo;  pop.  of  the  district,  606,772 ;  of  the  jungo^  to  joinX  in  grammar,  an  inftenbk  \r 

province,  180,767. — ^The  town  of  Ooni  is  con-  of  speech,  showing  the  relations  between  w^ 

nected  by  railway  with  Turin,  distant  6i  m.  and  clauses,  and  conneoting  them  so  is  fr  : 

from  that  city,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  above  simple  to  form  compound  sentences.   TbrT  '^ 

province  and  district ;  pop.  exclusive  of  tiie  gar-  the  latest  class  of  words  in  the  deveIo]n^e:'. 

risen,  18,777.    It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  language,  forming  the  articulations  of  the  i;' 

the  river  Stnra  with  the  Gesso,  a  mountain  tor*  hers  of  a  disconrse,  and  are  variously  cl^v-'' 

rent,  and  was  a  place  of  great  celebrity  and  CONN  AUGHT,  the  westenunost  of  the  • - 

military  importance  until  1800,  when  its  poweiv  provinces  of  Ireland,  comprising  the  vmt^- 

fnl  fortress  was  dismantled  by  the  French,  after  ualway.  Mayo,  Roscommon,  L^trim,  ftnd  > : 

the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  its  site  converted  into  area,  9,862  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1841, 1,418,S5.'  - 

promenades.    It  is  now  only  defended  by  a  wall.  1861,  1,012,006.    It  is  extrem^  ng^*^  ^ 

iToni  has  a  cathedral,  a  handsome  town  haU,  and  mountahious  except  in  the  central  i>arL  c 

otiier  public  buildings.    The  numufacture  of  abounds  in  magpiincent  soeneiy,  bat  tLe  s 

Bilk  and  cotton  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  most  barren  in  Ireland.    A  great  part  f 

the  city  is  a  great  agricultural  mart.  land  consists  of  bog.  It  is  drained  by  the  S>j  * 

CONIC  SECTIONS,  the  name  given  to  the  and  its  affluents,  and  by  numerous  rivers  u. 

plane  curves  formed  by  cutting  a  right  cone  by  a  note,  which  mostly  take  their  rise  from^:^- 

plane,  although  these  curves  can  be  formed  in  and  empty  into  the  ocean.    Tlie  coast  is  br  • 

many  other  ways.    If  the  plane  be  parallel  to  by  many  bays  and  inlets.    The  moral  aod ; 

the  base  of  the  cone,  the  section  is  a  circle,  or  ical  condition  of  the  people,  though  doa 

through  the  vertex,  a  point.    Incline  the  plane  underrated,  and  now  improving,  is  lo?re:  '- 

to  the  base,  and  the  section  becomes  an  ellipse,  in  the  other  8  provinces^    The  Irish  lao^a- 

or  through  the  vertex,  still  a  point.  Incline  the  commonly  spoken,  and  the  most  abject  p 

plane  further  until  it  makes  the  same  angle  witii  extensively  prevails.    The  culture  of  i^  - 

the  base  that  the  side  of  the  cone  does,  and  tiie  received  considerable  attention  of  late  j^^ 

section  becomes  a  parabola,  or  through  the  ver-  several  public  works,  prominent  amoog  ^ 

tex,  one  straight  line.    Incline  the  plane  any  are  the  improvement  of  the  navigatioo  • 

nearer  to  a  right  angle  with  the  base,  and  the  Shannon,  and  a  railway  from  Athlone  U  *  - 

section  becomes  a  hyperbola,  or  through  the  way,  are  developing  the  internal  resouro:- 

vertex,  two  straight  lines.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  province.    Galway,  Sligo,  and  Bali^  • 

the  circle  elongates  into  an  ellipse,  the  ellipse  at  seaports,  are  the  chief  towns, 

its  utmost  length  becomes  a  parabola,  and  the  CONNEAU,  Hehbi,  a  French  physicbr. 

attempt  to  lengthen  the  parabola  brings  in  a  at  Milan  in  1802.  He  studied  at  Florence,  ^; 

aecond  curve  by  the  plane  cutting  that  part  of  for  some  time  he  was  secretary  to  Loois : 

the  cone  which  is  above  the  vertex.  The  prop-  parte,  ex-king  of  Holland.  Afterward  lu'  ]' 

erties  of  the  conic  sectiona  were  investigated  ed  his  profession  at  Borne,  until  the  reu^> 
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with  mannfacturiug  villages,  are  growing  to  be  ering  the  general  oonne  of  tbe  nKmnt^r* 
important  places.  Waterbuiy  is  a  remarkable  ranges  through  the  state,  bearing  to  the  'W.  4 
instance  of  the  growth  of  a  city  from  its  inhe-  8.,  Uiero  is  something  peoaUar  in  the  S.  L 
rent  energies.  The  same  ma?  be  sud,  to  a  less  bearing  of  the  princi^  streams.  On  a  t}^^ 
extent,  of  Meriden  and  New  Britain. — ^The  pop-  of  the  map  of  Gonneoticat,  the  «je  sees  a  ci  :- 
olation  of  Conneoticnt  in  1679  was  12,536 ;  m  respondencj  in  the  ooorses  of  th»  Hoogsitu . 
1766, 131,806;  in  1762, 146,666;  in  1774, 197-  from  New  Milford  to  Derbj,  the  FaimiLp-t 
866;  in  1782,208,870;  in  1790, 288,141,  inclnd-  river  from  its  entrance  into  the  state  to  dur- 
ing 2,764  slaves ;  in  1800,  261,002 ;  in  1810,  mington,  and  the  Willimantio  and  Sbetncket  . 
262,042;  in  1820,  276,202;  in  1830,  296,675;  their  entrance  into  the  Thames,  and  especL> 
in  1840,  809,978;  in  1860,  870,792.  The  in-  the  Gonneoticat  from  Middletown  into  tL- 
crease  during  the  last  10  years  was  nearly  20  sound,  through  an  unnatural  bed  of  piimri.: 
per  cent,  or  thrice  as  great  as  at  any  former  formation.  The  £.  part  of  the  state  is  "wun-r . 
period  of  10  years,  occasioned  by  the  incroase  by  the  Thames  and  its  afflnents.  Its  hxsi 
of  manufactures,  and  Uie  influx  of  foreigners  to  waters  rise  in  Massachusetts,  and  its  basm  «:.• 
labor  on  the  railroads.  Of  the  863,099  white  braces  all  of  Windham  co^  most  of  TuUacd  o 
population  in  1860,  284,978  wero  born  in  the  and  nearly  the  whole  of  New  Ix>Ddon  co.  /. 
state,  89,117  in  other  states  of  the  union,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Thames  at  the  jol^  :. 
88,874  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom  26,689  of  the  Tantic  with  the  Quinebang  at  Norv  .  . 
wero  from  Iroland.  The  colored  population  in  to  which  place  or  to  Allyn's  Point  it  is  d&^^:. 
1860  was  7,698,  being  a  decrease  of  412  in  10  ble  for  steamboats  and  small  Tessels ;  aini  tr  . 
years,  of  whom  6,077  were  born  in  the  state,  its  mouth  to  New  London  it  fonns  the  best  Lu.: 
1,861  in  other  states,  and  167  in  foreign  coun-  in  the  state,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  conirr 
tries.— The  face  of  the  country  is  variegated  by  In  the  view  of  the  first  settlers,  the  localitj  vx.:- 
hUl  and  valley,  intersected  by  numerous  streams,  responded  so  well  with  London  in  fiuilitie?  i  * 
the  principid  of  which  cross  the  state  from  N.  commerce,  that  they  named  the  riTertherti:^'^-; 
to  S.    Most  of  the  state  is  drained  by  3  prind-  and  the  place  New  London,  looking  to  a  ta:.*: 

gol  rivers,  with  their  branches,  the  Connecticut  city,  which  was  in  fact  the  first  ineorporarcki  z 

I  the  centnd,  the  Housatonic  in  the  western,  the  state.    Above  Norwich  the  waters  ot  '^-> 

and  the  Thames  in  the  eastern  part.    Beside  Thames  take  different  names.     The  8beiLr^: 

these,  tiiero  are  various  small  streams  of  limit-  unites  with  the  Qninebaug  in  the  upper  p&r. .: 

ed  extent,  which  flow  into  Long  Island  sound,  that  town,  and  the  2  streams  'which  nniie  ai^ 

Of  these  the  Quinepiack,  which  rises  between  form  the  bhetucketarothe  WillimanticandE.; 

Farmington  and  New  Britain  and  empties  into  rivers.    Oorresponding  with  the  Thames  in  i  -. 

New  Haven  harbor,  is  the  largest,  and  the  only  E.  is  the  Housatonic  in  the  W.  part  of  the  ^^  ^ 

one  which  extends  half  across  the  state.    The  which  with  its  main  branch,  tbe  iNangatuck,  ii '. 

Connecticut,  the  longest  river  in  New  England,  their  branches,  waters  all  of  Litchfied  co.  eiiv  r 

rises  near  Canada,  runs  between  Vermont  and  the  N.  E.  towns,  the  W.  half  of  New  Haven    . 

New  Hampshire,  and  through  Massachusetts  and  and  the  N.  and  K  part  of  Fairfield  ea    T- 

Oonnecticut  into  the  sound.    With  its  branches  Housatonic  is  navigable  for  small  Teasels  to  • 

it  drains  the  central  part  of  the  state,  including  junction  with  the  Naugatock  at  D^bj.    T  - 

all  of  Hartford  co.  except  Southington  and  the  whole  northern  and  the  larger  part  of  the  sui 

6.  E.  part  of  Farmington,  all  of  Middlesex  co.  ex-  wholly  drained  by  the  8  la^  rivers  above  mr- 

oept  Eillingworth,  the  western  part  of  Tolland  tioned.  Numerous  small  streams  fkdl  directly  / ; 

CO.  and  the  N.  E.  part  of  Litchfield  co.    The  Long  Island  sound,  the  largest  of  which  flow.:, 

latter  is  watered  by  the  Farmington  or  Tunxis  New  Haven  harbor.  Some  of  these  afford  i^ '.: ' 

river,  the  only  considerable  branch  of  the  Con-  power  for  manufacturingpurposes ;  and  the  br  ^ 

nectiout  in  the  state.    This  stream  has  a  singular  mouths  of  most  of  them  form  nomeroos  h^'  * 

course.     Ridng  in  the  highlands  of  Berksoire^  along  the  coast   Beside  those  at  the  mouii*  ' 

Mass.,  it  runs  6.  E.  to  Ihe  centre  of  Farmington,  the  8  large  rivers,  via.,  New  London,  Sajbr.  s  v 

then  turns  N.  in  a  sluggish  stream  with  little  fall  and  Stratford,  there  are  convenient  harU>T> .: 

15  m.  to  TariffviUe,  where  it  turns  8.  E.,  breaks  Btonington,  Mystic,  Niantio,  Clinton,  Guij  ^ 

through  the  trap  mountains,  and  empties  into  and  Sachem's  Head,  Branford,  New  fiaveo,  ^ 

the  Connecticut  at  Windsor.    The  natural  out-  ford,  Bridgeport,  Black  Rock,  Sonthport,  S&i:. . 

let  of  this  river  is  New  Haven  harbor;  and  at  tuck,  Norwalk,  Stamford,  and  Greenwich.  Al 

a  trifling  expense  the  stream  might  be  turned  these  have  communication  by  water  wiUi  >'< ' 

into  the  Quinepiack  river,  as  a  considerable  York,  and  the  prindpsl  of  them  hj  ateaml  - 

part  of  its  waters  were  carried  to  New  Haven  Steamboats  also  ascend  the  Connecticnt  to  n^"- 

by  the  Farmington  canal.     The  Connecticut  ford,  and  the  Thames  to  Norwich. — ^Thecri^r. 

river  also  forsakes  its  natural  bssin,  and  at  the  valley  of  ConnecUout  is  of  a  aeoondazy  f^^_-' 

narrows   below   Middletown   forcibly  breaks  tion,  and  haa  features  peculiarly  ita  own.    i  : 

through  the  mountain  of  primitive  rock,  and  £.  border  commences  in  East  Haven,  the;: 

pursues  its  way  S.  E.  through  a  primitive  re-  passing  N.  E.  it  crosses  the  Oonnectient  r/.: 

gion,  to  Long  Island  sound  at  Saybrook,  leaving  below  Middletown,  thence  N.  not  far  £com  : 

it  to  the  Quinepiack  and  other  small  streams  to  river  through  Portland  and  Glasteahnr?.  ^  • 

drtun  the  southern  part  of  the  valley.    Consid-  thence  more  £.  through  Manchester,  and  oo  l. 
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Slate  for  tiling  preyailfl,  bnt  to  what  extent  or  Menoe  and  Beaton,  oonnec^iiig  inft  iH  Hn 

excellence  is  not  yet  well  tested.    A  beautifnl  rulroada  ranning  into  tiie  interior^  iodaiu 

marble,  eome  portions  resembling  the  yerd  an-  the  Norwalk  and  Danbuy,  beside  thixe  aK«*:T 

tiqae,  is  foana  in  Milford  and  North  Milfbrd,  mentioned,  so  that  it  is  scsrody  posslk  :• 

which  formerly  attracted  mnch  attention,  bat  any  inhabitant  in  Oonneeticot  to  be  10  m.  i* 

was  soon  neglected  on  aocoant  of  the  expense  tantfrom  railroad  oommimicataonwitbth«(l  -i 

of  working  it ;  it  will  again  be  considered  yalo-  cities  of  the  state  and  with  New  Toit  uxi  1  y 

able  when  luxury  shall  be  able  to  pay  the  ex-  ton^ — The  natives  of  Connecticut  bsTeeTer:- 

pense.    Clay  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  distingnished  by  their  enterprise  and  a  di<^ 

pottery  abounds,  especially  in  the  secondary  re-  tion  to  traffic.    They  are  of  that  genmne  Y 

g^on ;  and  bricks  are  extensively  manufactured  kee  character  which  enables  them  to  tun  iLi: 

through  the  valleya,  and  pottery  in  Hartford  attention  to  various  objects  at  the  ame^r>; 

and  vicinity.    Materials  for  the  manufacture  of  and  if  they  do  not  saooeed  in  ooe  undenhi- 

torcelain  and  crockery  have  been  discovered,  they  easily  tarn  to  another.    Kecesauted  ^ 

ut  at  present  the  expenses  of  the  working  are  the  natural  nnprodnotivenesB  of  the  soil  s:i 

too  great  to  afford  encouragement  to  such  nn-  the  small  income  to  support  the  growiD^  L^- 

dertakings.    Fire-brick  furnaces  and  crucibles,  ilies  of  the  large  dassof  yeomen,  mej  iat.r:.< 

however,  are  extensively  manu&ctured  in  New  acquire  habits  of  close  economy  and  small  »t- 

ICilford.    The  feldspar  quarry  of  Middletown  ings,  by  which  under  &vorable  cummstai-t 

furnishes  a  pure  material  for  porcelain  ware,  they  or  their  children  become  rich;  v.. i   | 

Mineral  chalybeate  springs,  some  of  them  slight-  though  liberal  and  charitable,  thejm&r.v. 

ly  sulphurous,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  what  their  less  prudent  but  more  gesvM* 

state,  but  the  only  one  of  note  is  m  Stafford,  southern  fellow  citizens  oonsiderairaDtof.-^ 

which  formerly  was  much  resorted  to. — ^Through  pitality  and  generosity.  According  to  the  cenv-j 

both  the  £.  and  W.  portions  of  the  central  val-  retams  of  1850  there  were  in  the  state,  a- 

ley  of  the  state  runs  a  railroad:  through  the  gaged  in  agriculture,  50,055;  in  maoaf^cii-j^ 

W.,  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton,  com-  27,932;  in  commence^  2,743;  in  um:  c, 

monlv  called  the  Canal  railroad;  and  through  8,181 ;  in  mining,  151  (much  too  smalUni^"' 

the  E.,  the  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Spring-  ber) ;  and  in  the  learned  professioDS)  1,697.  T.f 

field  railroad,  and  its  continuation,  the  Connecti-  census,  however,  not  being  taken  by  statistk  i'  % 

cut  river  rdlroad,  with  which  tiie  former  unites  its  figures  are  not  fully  to  be  rJied  on.  B/. 

at  Northampton.    The  Hartford  railroad  has  a  we  must  not  look  to  Connecticut  alone  £?:':< 

'>ranch  firom  Berlin  to  Middletown;   and  the  enterprise  and  increase  of  population.  IV'^^- • 

^  ipal  railroad  a  branch  from  Farmington  to  no  country  of  similar  extent  has  sent  &^r  - 

^llinsville,  which  will  intimately  be  continned  so  vast  a  norde  of  emigrants  in  proportivLi 

~ie  Farmington  river  valley  into  Massachu-  its  population.     Shrewd  business  men  t^^ 

^   Along  the  valleys  of  the  streams  which  Connecticut  may  be  found  in  all  the  pricr;. 

miiteV^  form  the  Thames  river  extend  also  8  cities  of  the  union,  especiidly  in  New  TurK  j-: 

railrod^s:  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  from  the  West.    Dr.  Morse  said  in  1810  :**  The  n-j 

Ally  n^S^oint  in  Preston,  through  Norwich  and  of  the  number  of  births  over  that  of  deatl'  * 

up  the  dtuinebaug  valley,  to  Worcester ;  the  New  probably  greater  than  in  any  other  conDt^  - 

LondonT'^illimantic,  and  Palmer^  fivom  New.  the  world.   One  fourth  part  of  the  present  [:> 

LondonA through  Norwich  and  Willimantic,  up  lation  of  New  York  is  supposed  toconcbi  •■ 

the  WiUiVnantic  valley,  and  onward  to  Palm-  emigrants  from  Connecticut  or  their  immec:.:- 

er  on  thei  Croat  Western  railroad;  the  Hart-  desoendants;  and  the  whole  number  of  persc< 

ford  and  ^Providence,  from  Hartford,  through  annually  emigrating  into  that  and  the  oVtr 

the  notch  \i^  the  mountains  at  Bolton,  thence  states  from  Connecticut  is  supposed  to  azc  =  * 

down  the  Hv P  and  Shetucket  rivers  to  near  Nor-  to  firom  12,000  to  15,000." — Thefinaaccs  of  i 

wich,  theuce\np  the  Quinebaug  valley  to  Plain-  state  are  in  a  favorable  condition.    The  ^'v** 

field,  thence  \eastwaid  to  Providence.    These  has  no  permanent  debt,  but  on  the  other  l*:- 

raUroads  furnish  facilities  for  transportation,  owns  at  par  value  $405,000  worth  of  l^ 

and  the  streoni^s  connecting  with  them  afford  stock  in  the  best  banks  in  the  state.    The  ^'^ 

unlimited  watenpower,  which  combined  must  come  of  the  state,  amde  firom  8obo<^  nii<\- 

at  no  distant  day  Y>e  a  source  of  immense  wealth,  amounts  to  about  $250,000,  viz. :  from  state  t^i. 

The  2  chief  valleys  of  the  Housatonio  are  also  $100,000 ;  from  taxes  on  banks,  savings  bsi  ^^ 

provided  with  railroads  meeting  at  Bridgeport  insurance  companies,  railroads,  &a,  $1UM    ■ 

The  Housatonio  rMli^ftd  passes  up  that  river  bank  dividends,  $35,000,  and  other  small  ^s-i 

into  Berkshire,  meeting  the  Western  at  West  The  expenses  are :  for  the  general  Bssm"'-:- 

Stockbridge,  leadingv to  Albany ;  and  the  Nau-  $86,000 ;  salaries.  $23,050 ;  contingent  expen '^ 


at  Hitchcockville.    The  Harlem  ralhx>ad  also  institutions,  $20,000.    The  first  3  banks  in     ^ 

approaches  the  W.  border  of  the  state.    A  rail-  necticut  were  incorporated  in  1792,  in  Hartt-  -^ 

road  passes  along  the  wht)le  length  of  the  coast,  New  Haven,  and  New  London ;  and  onlr  7  ot  • 

on  a  continuous  route  fix)ip  New  York  to  Prov-  en  were  incorporated  before  1822,  indo^i^* 


lAnds $50,083,622 

Buildings. 76,857,811 

Qaarries  and  fisher- 
ies      919,783 

Hones  and  mules..  2,637,803 

Cattle {^282,302 

Bheepand  swine..      219,911 
Farming  utensils..      168,961 

Carriages 918,843 

Timepieces 469,507 

Musical  instruments    406,044 
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eoltiTated,  a  Bonroe  of  the  greatest  wealth  to  the  tafion  of  the  kind  in  America,  VUiirlucliii 
ikrmer.    Potatoes,  buckwheat,  tornipa,  carrots,  indissolnblj  associated  the  neTer  to  be  forgotten 
onions,  and  garden  vegetables  generauy,  are  onl-  name  of  Thomas  H.  Gallandet,  and  the  scmdj 
tivated,  bntnot  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  less  funons  name  of  the  philanthropist  D&ni«l 
of  the  cities  and  mann&ctnring  Tillages,  not  to  Wadsworth.    The  attention  of  Gkdkodet  v^ta 
name  New  York.  Garden  seeds  are  much  raised,  tamed  to  the  snljeot  by  tiie  oondition  of  a  brick 
and  a  source  of  profit,  especially  in  Wethersfield^  daughter  of  an  intimate  friend  sod  neighlxtr, 
and  by  the  Shakers  at  Enfield.    Hay  is  one  or  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.    The  iDqniir  in  Lis 
the  most  important  crops  of  the  state.    Great  mind  was:  Cannot  something  be  dooe  for  krl 
improvement  has  recently  been  made  in  the  Aided  by  fHends,  he  went  to  Paris,  sti^ied  th« 
breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  by  im*  i^stem  of  instruction,  and  returned  vith  an  as- 
portation, and  care  in  raising.    From  the  nature  sastant,  Mr.  Olerc,  who  still  sofTiTea  titpA 
of  the  soil  and  face  of  the  country,  meadows  old  age,  and  oommenoed  instroctioii  in  1M7. 
and  pastures  must  ever  be  numerous  and  ezten-  Since  that  time  nearly  all  the  unfortaiiate  (k^ 
dve ;  and  by  proper  care  a  much  larger  quanti-  mutes  in  the  New  England  states,  of  sniu'le 
ty  of  live  stock  may  be  reared.    Away  from  the  age,  and  many  frx>m  southern  atatea,  haie  en- 
interval  lands,  the  dairy  and  beef  cattle  are  the  joyed  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  and  all  il« 
most  profitable  for  the  farmer.    Agricultural  New  England  states  still  patronize  it  The  vlmlv 
aocieties,  science,  and  skill,  fostered  by  the  legis-  number  instructed  has  been  aboot  1,200 ;  tie 
lature,  are  doing  much  to  make  agriculture  in-  annual  attendance  is  now  about  250.   The  an- 
vitiDg  and  profitable.    The  total  valuatioa  of  nual  appropriation  by  the  state  is  |4,000.  A: 
taxable  property  in  1857  was  $214,189,419,  oon«  annual  appropriation  is  made  bj  CoDoeeti:^ 
sisting  of  of  $2,000  for  the  support  of  pupila  at  the  ia- 

Honsebold   ftam!-  stltution  for  the  blind  in  Bostoo.   The  Ki^i 

turo $i,9oe,M8  for  the  insane  has  been  very  BUcceBBfbl  It»s 

mSS^  SfntSJist*  Smi^  "*°^®^  institution.    The  annual  appropisiir^ 

Employed  In  mer-        '  by  the  state  is  $7,000.    The  annual  adoibMO: 

chandise 7,si^ios  are  about  160,  and  the  average  attendance  lUit 

^ufiSs  .!°^:  9.786,716  200.    About  *  of  those  discharged  are  pro- 
Employed  in  yes-  nounoed  recovered.     The  whole  number  of  a> 
seiaandcommeroe  JMjiso  missions  has  been  8,800.    The  state  hosriu:  •? 

Ml5ccIIaneou8.....    6,8&9,813  •"«»*»'"«**■»  "^w""  w,wvv.      xw  ow»tw  «    i 

less  under  state  oontrol  than  the  other  luiu:^- 

The  number  of  polls  between  the  ages  of  21  tions.   The  annual  appropriation  is  $2,000.  Vx 

and  70,  assessed  at  $888  each,  is  71,889. —  operations  by  the  associated  surgecws  are  geDe^ 

The  public  institutions  sustained  by  the  state  ally  gratuitous,  and  afiford  useful  aid  in  imiin* 

are  the  state  normal  school  in  New  Britain,  ing  instruction  to  medical  students  vho  are  r^t 

Btate  reform  school  in  Heriden,  American  asy*  nected  witii  Tale  coHege^  or  are  stDdvir.;  i 

lum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  retreat  for  the  New  Haven.   The  state  prison  is  as  saccessi  li.) 

insane,  in  Hartford^  state  hospital  in  New  Ha-  conducted  as  any  similar  institntioD  is  oor(>^^- 

ven,  and  state  prison  in  Wethersfield.    The  try.    Hie  prisoners  silently  labor  in  oompanir 

board  of  trustees  of  the  normal  school  consists  by  day,  and  suffer  solitary  confinement  at  iyr..i 

of  one  from  each  county  in  the  state,  appointed  It  is  under  tbe  oontrol  of  8  directors,  cIkh: 

for  4  years,  who  go  out  of  office  in  rotation,  successively  for  8  years  by  the  general  aaaeiuK' 

They  appoint  the  principal,  who  is  ex  officio  The  moral  and  religious  influence  ui  the  ic^na- 

superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  who  tion  is  good,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  pn^s- 

arranges  and  superintends  county  conventions  ers  become  good  citizens  <m  their  discbxM 

of  teachers.    To  the  school  was  appropriated  Oontracts  are  usually  made  for  the  labor  of  Jk 

$4,400  in  1858.    During  the  year  267  pupils  at-  prisoners,  which  Hie  last  year  amonnted  to  cri: 

tended  the  institution.    Connected  with  it,  «id  $20,000,  which,  after  paying  all  expenses,  k"  i 

under  the  supervision  of  its  ofiicers,  is  a  model  surplus  of  $8,000.   The  usual  number  of  pn^*:- 

graded  school  in  New  Britfun.  The  state  reform  ers  is  about  200.— -Provision  is  made  by  the  c  > 

school,  for  the  instruction,  employment,  and  re-  stitution  of  the  state  for  public  schools.  A 

formation  of  juvenile  offenders,  established  in  school  fund,  derived  fhnn  the  sale  of  p'^-/ 

1851,  is  under  the  care  of  a  similar  board  of  lauds,  ohiefiy  on  the  Western  ReaervB)  in  ^^^ ' 

trustees.    The  last  appropriation  by  the  general  granted  to  donnecticut  in  lien  of  her  title  to  to' 

assembly  was  but  $2,500,  much  less  than  usuaL  ritory  extending  by  her  charter  to  the  is-^ 

The  farm  connected  with  the  institution  con-  sea,  now  amounting  to  $2,046,897,  is  for  e^'* 

tains  168  acres.     The  number  of  committals  set  apart  for  this  purpose.    Of  this  fund,  ft-^ 

during  the  year  was  29,  and  the  average  attend-  900  is  invested  in  28  banks  in  the  state,  |1>'^' 

ance  160.    Labor  and  instruction  are  combined  488  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  chiefly  in  Cocr;?<> 

in  the  institution,  and  many  on  leaving  it  are  ticut,  New  York,  and  Hassaohusetts,  I«a^;p 

provided  with  situations  with  farmers  or  me-  only  $8,069  in  real  estate.    The  inoome  for:^ 

ohanics.    Such  institutions  save  many,  and  of-  year  1857~'58  was  $141,852,  which  is  di^tr.^ 

ten  the  most  uncontrollable  youths,  f^om  utter  uted  among  101,486  children  m  the  ^te  N* 

ruin.    The  American  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  tween  tbe  ages  of  4  and  16,  being  so  iix^^"^-^ 

dumb,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  the  first  insti-  of  10,000  since  1850.    There  is  also  api^' 
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Btihool  fiind  oommiBflioiier  is  appointed  dmtof  mOe^  as  tIie«oart  lidli,  frotm  €he  KttnpMi 

pleasore  by  the  general  aasembly,  and  has  a  river  tovard  Virginia,  and  in.  kmi^tiide  £rcai 

aekry  of  $1,260  and  travdling  enwnses.    The  the  Western  ocean  to  the  South  aea,**  meauEi 

powers  of  the  governor  are  very  limited.    He  thereby  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  PlBMsific  oeeta 

presents  his  annnal  message  to  the  giMieral  aa*  This  indnded  all  the  seiMmaai  of  Coanecticcc 

aembly,  signs  commissions,  approves  of  laws  and  extended  an  uncertain  diatanoe  into  the  io- 

enacted,  or  if  he  disapprores,  the  2  houses  may,  tetior.    Fraotically^  it  extended  to  &e  &  Iha 

after  reconsideration,  pass  them  by  am^jor  vote  of  Maosadinsetts,  which  by  their  patent  waa 

ever  his  veto.   He  makes  no  important  appoint-  a  doe  W.  line  8  miles  8.  from  every  part  of 

ments  except  notaries  public  and  oonnniBsioDem  the  Oharles  river.    InAprU,  1631,  8epua,tLe 

for  Oonneoticat  resident  in  other  states.    The  Indian  sagamore  of  the  whole  of  CouiecticU 

pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  general  aa-  river  and  the  country  thereaboiit,  having  beea 

SMnbly ;  the  governor  can  only  grant  a  tempo-  conquered  by  the  Pequots,  seat  one  of  his  cbka 

rary  reprieve.     The  only  courts  are  the  sn-  to  Gov.  Winthrop  at  Bostoii,  denxing  him  to 

preme  court  or  court  of  errors,  and  the  superior  send  some  EngUshmen  to  settle  and  plant  m 

oonrt     Ooonty  conrta   are  aboUshed.     The  his  country.    He  also  sent  a  similar  mesa^  to 

whole  number  of  jodgea  is  9,  the  3  senior  of  Qoy*  Winslow  at  Plymouth.     In  the  sm&mtf 

whom  constitute  the  supreme  court,  which  an*  of  1632  an  exploring  party  from  Plyuiom 

Dually  holds  2  sessions  in  each  county,  and  their  made  discoveries  on  tne  Gcouiecticat,  and  fixed 

decisions  are  reported  by  a  reporter  at  a  salary  upon  a  site  for  a  trading  house,  at  the  modi 

of  $1,200.    The  other  6  judges  singly  hold  usu«  or  the  Tunxis  river  in  Windaor.    But  irk.« 

ally  4  sessions  a  year  in  ea<m  county.    The  sal«  negotiations  were  taking  place,  the  Dntdi  wm 

ary  of  the  Judges  is  $2,000  a  year.    They  are  not  ipactive.     On  Juae  8,    1633,  Jacob  ve 

elected  by  the  general  assembly,   and  uiose  Curler,  agent  of  Wouter  van  Twiller,  Dold 

elected  in  1855  and  subsequently  hold  office  for  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  porehased  d 

8  years.    The  Judges  appoint  the  derks  of  the  Sassaous,  sachem  of  the  Pequots,  at  the  t^ 

courts  in  each  county.     Probate  oonrts  are  quest  of  Segnin,  the  land  at  the  jnnctios  d 

held  in  each  probate  district,  of  which  there  the  Oonnecticut  and  Little  rivera,  in  Haniori 

are  more  than  100  in  the  state,  most  of  them  upon  which  the  Dutch  built  a  trading  honaeis^ 

embracing  single  towns.  The  judges  are  chosen  fort,  called  the  house  of  Good  Hope.    This  k)- 

annually  by  the  people.    Justices  of  the  peace  cality  is  called  the  Dutch  Point  to  this  day.  F«t 

are  elected  bienniallv  by  the  people  of  the  towna  some  years  after  Hartford  waa  settled,  the  Da:^ 

in  which  they  rende.    Judicial  offices  cannot  retained  possession^  and  finall  j  Bold  out  to  tt-e 

be  retained  past  the  age  of  70  years.    6heri&  Eufflish.    The  same  year  (1683)  GapL  'WUlioa 

are  chosen  by  the  people  for  8  years.    All  elec-  Holmes  of  Plymouth  sailed  up  tiie  Uonnecscc 

tions  are  by  ballot.  The  time  of  the  annual  dec*  river  with  materials  for  bmlding  a  trading  boi^e, 

tion  is  the  Ist  Monday  of  April,  and  July  4  is  and  thonjdi  forbidden  by  the  Datoh,  who  thread 

the  usual  time  for  officers  to  enter  on  their  duties,  ened  to  nre  upon  him  if  he  attempted  to  ^^ 

The  right  of  soffrage  is  limited  to  white  citizens  their  fort,  sailed  onward  unhurt,  and  erected  lu 

who  arp  able  to  read.  The  board  for  the  admis-  proposed  tra^g  honse  in  Windsor.     PreTicis 

sion  orelectors  consists  of  the  town  derk  and  to  this,  several  companies  who  had  arrireii  ii 

selectmen,  and  a  registry  of  electors  is  required*  Massachusetts  had  tamed  their  attention  to  xht 

The  duty  of  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  Connecticut  as  the  location  of  their  pennaceL; 

is  recognized,  but  liberfy  of  conscience  as  to  the  settlements.  A  company  from  Devonahiie,  Ik^ 

mannw  of  it  is  allowed.    Every  member  of  a  setshire,  and  Somersetshire  in  England,  vbcs 

religious  society  is  responsible  for  its  debts ;  but  on  the  point  of  embarking  from  Kjmoatb  icr 

he  may  withdraw  by  giving  the  derk  a  written  New  En^^d,  had  formed  thema^ves  into  i 

notice. — ^The  Connecticut  river  and  the  sea*  church,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Boston,  Mar  a\ 

coast  adjacent  to  its  mouth  weie  first  explored  1680,  located  at  Dorchester  under  the  Rev.  ^t  la 

by  the  Dutch  from  New  Netherlands,  who  lud  Warham  as  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  John  ICaverics 

claim  to  the  territory.    The  counter  claim  of  asteadier.  Of  the  company  were  Roger  Ludiow 

the  English  rested  on  the  following  facts:  On  and  Henry  Wolcott   S^Kichard  8aItonsUJ> 

Nov.  8,  1620,  the  first  patent  was  granted  by  people  the  same  year  settled  tA  Watertown,  s£>i 

James  I.  to  the  duke  of  Leuoz,  the  earl  of  War-  formed  a  church,  Aug.  27, 1680,  with  the  Ect, 

wick,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  40  associates,  Mr.  Phillips  as  pastor.    The  thml  eompanv  wis 

under  the  title  of  the  council  established  at  Ply-  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Hooker,  who  had  beea  s 

mouth  for  the  planting,  ruling,  and  governing  of  famous  preacher  in  Chelmsford,  Eases,  hut  was 

New  England  in  America,  and  embraced  all  the  silenced  for  nonooidTormity,  and  eseaped  into 

country  between  lat.  40^  and  4S°  N.,  extending  Holland  in  1630.    In  1682  a  large  numbtf-  (^ 

from  sea  to  sea  within  these  limits.    On  March  them  settled  in  Newtown,  now  Oambridge,  sod 

19, 1631,  the  patent  of  Oonnecticut  was  grant*  were  joined  by  others  who  had  befoie  cooe 

ed,  and  signed  by  Robert,  earl  of  Warwick :  and  settled  at  Weymouth,  with  the  desire 

president  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  Lord  Sa^  A  expectation  of  securing  Mr.  Hooker  as  tb«ir 

and  Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  pastor.   Having  secured  the  Rev.  Sanmel  Stone 

and  associates,  ^*  embracing  all  that  part  of  New  asleoturer,  Mr.  Hook^  took  passage  for  America 

England  in  America,  extending  in  breadth  120  with  John  Haynes,  affeerward  goveinor  of  Mas- 
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asatribe.    The  place  where  the  fort  stood  waa  ernor  and  magiBtrateB  oonld  adTiae  as  to  neeei- 
called  Mystic,  from  the  mysterious  interposi-  sary  legialatioiu    As  there  wone  to  be  2  seaaoos 
tion  of  Proyidence  in  behalf  of  the  colonists,  of  the  legislAtore  anniially,  one  in  the  spdng. 
Ever  after  Oapt  Mason  was  stationed  on  the  called  the  court  of  elections^  aod  the  oiLer  ia 
border  towns,  and  while  he  liyed  his  name  was  the  fall,  for  ftnaAtfng  laws  and  other  poUie 
anfficient  to  prevent  any  hostile  ricdng  of  the  services,  the  towns  chose  their  depntaes  aeioi- 
Indians  against  the  whites.  While  pursuing  the  annually.    In  this  oonatitatioa,  bxm.  in  the  ab- 
Peqnots,  the  harbor  of  Qninepiack  and   the  sequent  administration  of  it  till  1661,  there  m 
adaptation  of  the  location  for  a  commercial  no  recognition  of  any  hia^er  human  power  ibsi 
town  were  discovered,  and  made  known  to  the  the  people,  and  practicaUy  Oonnecticut  wis  &a 
most  distinguished  company  of  emigrants  that  independent  government.    But  when  Gitfki 
ever  came  to  New  England,  which  arrived  in  n.  came  to  the  throne,  fears  began  to  be  enter- 
Boston  from  London,  July  26, 1687.    Their  pa»-  tained  for  the  future.    To  obtain  the  favor  of 
tor  and  leaders  were  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  the  king,  the  general  court  detemuned  to  nuke 
who  had  been  a  famous  minister  in  London,  a  fonnal  avowal  of   their  allegiance  to  the 
Gov.  Theophilus  Eaton,  a  wealthy  merchant,  the  crown  and  obtain  a  charter.  In  May,  1 661,  Gijt. 
Bev.  Samuel  Eaton,  his  brother,  Thomas  Greg-  John  Winthrop  presented  to  the  general  oocn 
eon,  Robert  and  Francis  Kewman,  Stephen  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  kin^  for  thb  u'> 
Goodyear,  and  others.    Edward  Hopkins,  son-  ject^  which  was  approved,  and  he  was  depoud 
in-law  of  Gov.  Eaton,  also  a  London  merchant,  to  present  it  to  his  mi^esty.     Got.  WintLrcp 
was  of  the  company,  but  settled  in  Hartford,  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  attainraenta^  &iri 
They  landed  April  18, 1688,  and  soon  after  named  one  of  the  most  acoompliahed  gentlemen  of  ±i 
tiie  place  New  Haven.  The  town  plot  was  half  a  age.    He  had  in  his  poasessioii  a  ring  of  greaS 
mile  square,  divided  into  9  subordinate  squares^  value,  which  Charles  L  had  presented  to  lii 
with  the  centre  one  reserved  for  public  use.  The  grandfather  or  his  grandmother.     8^jdng  u^ 
next  year,  they  adopted  their  system  of  civil  opportunity  when  the  vacillating  king  wss  is 
polity,  the  peculiar  feature  of  which  was  that  a  favorable  mood,  he  presented  tbe  ring  &il 
all  civil  power  should  be  vested  in  members  of  obtained  the  royal  assent  to  the  charter,  irh;:a 
the  church. — ^A  constitution  for  the  government  was  signed  April  80, 1662.     The  charter  em- 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  perfected  and  braced  the  colonies  of  Connecticnt  and  >' tv 
approved  by  a  general  vote  of  the  people,  Jan,  Haven,  to  which  the  latter  demnrred,  and  » 
14, 1689 — ^the  first  example  in  history  of  a  writ-  perfect  union  was  not  effected  till  Jan.  h-'l 
ten  constitution  organizmg  a  government  and  The  charter  granted  the  oolony  jorisdici:*  i 
defining  its  powers.    How  it  was  undertaken,  over  the  lands  within  its  limits ;  provided  u 
and  under  what  audioes  it  was  perfected  with-  the  election  of  a  governor,  d^aty  govercT 
out  a  model  as  a  guide,  history  gives  us  no  in«  and  12  assistants  and  2  deputies  £rom  es  a 
formation.    It  formed  the  basis  of  the  charter  town — substantially  the  same  as  provided  if 
of  1662,  and  its  leading  features  have  been  cop-  under  the  previous  constitution  ;  allowed  ui 
led  into  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states  free  transportation  of  colonists  and  ni^cki> 
and  of  the  United  States.    After  stating  that  disc  from  England  to  the  colony;  goaranteed  *^ 
the  word  of  God  requires  human  governmental  the  colonists  the  rights  of  English  citizens ;  pro- 
and  that  the  object  of  such  governments  is  to  vided  for  the  making  of  laws  and  organizat.ja 
maintain  and  preserve  the  moral  and  civil  wel-  of  courts  by  the  general  aasembly,  and  the  &;* 
fare  of  the  people,  it  makes  provison  for  the  pointment  of  all  necessary  ofiieers  for  the  p.S 
8  departments  of  government,  the  legislative,  lie  good;  the  organization  of  a  soldiery,  pro^.C- 
judicial,  and  executive,  which  were  all  to  be  ing  for  the  public  defence,  Ac     This  chaiTc? 
filled  by  incumbents  to  be  appointed  by  and  was  of  so  general  a  character,  and  conferred  :<» 
to  derive  their  power  from  the  people.    The  large  powers,  that  no  change  "waa  iiece!>«^7 
freemen — and  all  might  be  made  freemen  who  when  Connecticut  took  her  stand  as  one  of  "Ji 
had  been  admitted  inhabitants  by  the  towns  independent  states  of  the  union,  on  the  deci&n- 
themselves — were  to  meet  annually  in  April,  tion  of  independence  in  1776 ;  bat  it  was  <>:2- 
at  a  court  of  elections,  for  the  choice  of  so  tinned,  without  alteration,  as  the  cimsUtiiti.'S 
mapy  magistrates  and  other  public  officers  as  of  the  state  until  1818,  when  the  present  c-.c- 
should  be  found  requisite,  one  of  whom  was  to  stitution  was  formed.    Until  1670,  at  the  fe> 
be  designated  as  governor.    All  elections  were  end  election,  all  the  freemen  asaemUed  at  11^- 
by  ballot.     The  governor  was  voted  for  first,  ford  and  personally  voted  for  the  state  o£ccr- 
and  elected  by  a  plurality  vote ;  then  the  ma*  and  assistants.    Thereafter  they  voted  by  ^ori. 
gistrates,  subsequently  called   assistants,  were  or  sent  up  their  votes.    In  Julj,  1685,  a  wr : 
voted  for  in  a  similar  manner.    The  governor,  of  quo  v>arranU>  was  issued  by  the  king^s  ber  1 . 
or  executive,  sat  with  the  magistrates  in  their  and  served  on  the  governor  and  ocmipany,  vr: '. 
judicial  capacity,  and  both  the  governor  and  the  design  of  taking  away  the  <^arter  and  ciu- 
magistrates  sat  with  the  deputies  elected  by  the  ing  the  New  Englimd  colonies  in  one  gov^n:- 
several  towns  in  a  legislative  capacity.    As  the  ment  under  a  royal  governor.    8ir  £dm&j: 
deputies  constituted  a  majority  of  the  general  Andros  arrived  in  Boston,  Dec.  19,  1686.  wIiL 
assembly,  the  legislative  power  was  substantial-  his  commission  as  governor.    In  Oct.  16^7,  :  e 
ly  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  while  the  gov-  came  to  Hartford  while  the  assemblj  wm  sttuo: 
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deatlifl,  and  marriages,  which  was  genenJI/  Fhiladelplua,  March  SO,  1856.  He  eDtere<! 
done  till  the  time  of  the  reyolntionary  war,  navjasnudshipmanin  Jan.l809,and,ftsa^i.: 
when  it  was  neglected ;  bat  of  late  years  the  lieatenant,  took  part  in  the  action  betvctn  '^, 
practice  has  been  revived  and  enforced  by  pen-  Hornet  and  Peacock,  Feb.  24, 1818.  TbeP&iL^ .. 
alties.  The  town  officers  who  have  nsnally  snrrendered  in  a  sinking  coDdition  in  15  nil- 
been  elected — ^now  commonly  done  on  the  Ist  ntes  alter  the  engagement  commeiioed,iDdLt.'. 
Monday  of  Oct — are  townsmen  or  selectmen,  Conner  was  chaiged  with  the  dn^  of  reiL.vr; 
who  have  large  executive  and  discretionary  the  prisoners,  most  of  whom  he  8Qcoet'«ir:  t 
powers,  town  clerks,  registrars,  collectors  of  saving,  thongh  not  without  lodng  3  of  Lb  •  r 
taxes,  constables,  grand  Jurors,  assessors,  boards  men.  He  was  among  the  last  to  leave  tlie  -sl- 
ot rcJief^  boards  of  education,  surveyors  of  hi^-  ing  vesseL  la  1818  he  became  a  BeatcnaLU  c- '. 
ways,  fence  viewers,  hay  wards,  sealers  of  remainedin  the  Hornet,  under  the oommsL.f 
weights  and  measures,  weighers  and  measurers,  Oapt.  James  Biddle.    In  the  action  vitL  'i; 

f  augers  and  inspectors,  pound  keepers,  ^^  Penffuin  in  1815,  he  was  dangerously  wouilci 

owns  are  responsible  for  damages  from  de-  For  his  gallant  conduct  in  that  action,  be  ti. 

fects  of  highways  or  bridges,  and  for  the  sup-  presented  with  a  medal  by  coDgrea^  in  oor:. : 

port  of  all  their  inhabitants  who  become  pau-  with  the  other  commismoned  oflfioen,  ii^  .^ 

pers.    A  man  becomes  an  inhabitant  by  birth,  legislatureof  his  native  state  unanimoiL^T  v.  i 

continued  residence  in  a  town  for  6  years  free  him  a  aword.    On  March  8, 1825,  be  i^&y '- 

of  any  town  charge,  or  by  appointment  to  of-  moted  to  the  rank  of  oommander,  and  od  y^^  ^ 

fioe.    Aliens  or  any  others  who  are  not  inhab-  8, 1886,  to  that  of  captun.    At  the  open.- : : 

itants,  but  are  liable  to  become  a  burden,  may  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was  in  oommaDd «  ;. 

be  warned  to  leave  the  town,  and,  if  necessary,  squadron  on  the  West  India  staticn,  and  w ' 

forcibly  removed.    Originally  inhabitants  were  the  commencem^it  of  actual  ho6tiIitie>.  "-^ 

received  only  by  vote  of  the  town  where  they  much  commended  by  the  government  fic  y 

resided. — ^During  the  revolutionary  struggle  no  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duties.  ^ 

other  state  in  the  union  furnished  so  many  men  May,  1846,  having  received  intelligence  ~^ 

according  to  its  population,  or  so  much  aid  ao-  Arista  had  determined  to  attai^  Gen.  Tr  ' 

cording  to  its  means,  as  Connecticut ;  and  Gen.  he  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  for  Brasoe  Sa^  >  - 

Washington  had  no  coacyutor  more  efficient  where  he  arrived  on  the  8th,  too  Ute  Kr  .. 

than  Jonathan  Trumbull  (brother  Jonathan),  fighting.    He  now  established  an  aflSdent  . 

governor  of  Connecticut.  On  June  14. 1776, 20  aue  of  the  Mexican  ports  on  the  gnlil  ^  -^  ^ 

days  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  and  Oct.  two  fruitleee  attempts  were  madt  '.o .  - 

general  assembly  of  Connecticut  issued  a  mani-  ter  the  port  of  Alvarado.    On  Nov.  14,  t}:t ' ' 

festo,  in  which  they  declared  that  their  multi-  of  Tampioo  was  captured.    On  March  0.  > 

plied  grievances  made  it  evident  that  they  had  he  directed  the  landing  of  the  army  nnd.:'-  - 

nothing  to  hope  from  the  justice,  humanity,  or  8cott^  at  Vera  Cruz,  but  was  soon  af^^r  •  > 

temperate  councils  of  the  British  king  or  his  pellea,  by  the  failure  of  his  health,  to  :i'-'- 

parliament,  and  that  no  alternative  was  left  but  nome.    This  was  his  last  service, 
absolute  and  indefinite  submission,  or  a  total        CONON,  an  Athenian  general  and  sd: 

renunciation  of  all  connection  with  the  British  lived  about  400  B.  0.    In  418  he  oomu  .t 

nation;  and  appealing  to  the  Qod  who  knows  a  fleet  of  18  ships  off  Naupactos,  to  pic 

all  hearts  for  the  purity  of  their  motives,  they  the  Corinthians  fh>m  Bending  aid  to  the  ^f' 

unanimously  instructed  their  delegates  in  con-  ousans;  in  409  he  was  elected  general  i" 

gress  to  propose  to  that  body  *^to  declare  the  necUon  with  Alcibiadea  and  TbrasybrJ.- : 

united  American  colonies  free  and  independent  406,  he  was  made  the  chief  of  the  10  g^-'- ' 

states,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  king  appointed  to  supersede  Alcibiadea,  vh-^; 

of  Great  Britain.'' — ^The  first  printer  in  the  col-  solute  conduct  and  nuamanagement  U^. 

ony  was  Thomas  Short,  who  was  recommended  gusted  the  Athenian  people.    Soon  aftor.  '  • 

by  Mr.  Green  of  Boston,  and  came  to  New  Lon-  engagement  with  the  Spartan  adminJ  \ 

don  in  1709.    He  printed  the  Saybrook  plat-  oratidas,  off  Ifitylene,  he  was  defeated  wi 

form  in  1710,  and  soon  after  died.    This  pkt*  loss  of  80  vessels,  and  was  compelled,  w.i: 

form  was  the  constitution  of  the  Congregational  renmant  of  his  fleet,  to  take  reroge  in  tl.  ' 

churches  in  Connecticut,  adopted  in  1708,  and  bor  of  Mitylene,  where  he  was  ci<m\j  ^-;  ' 

based  on  the  same  democratic  principles  as  the  aded  by  his  opponent  till  the  Athenian  ^  ' ' 

civil  constitution  or  charter.    In  1714  Timothy  at  Arginusn  effected  his  ddiveranoe.   !->  ^  * 

Green,  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Green,  of  Cam-  been  soon  after  appointed,  with  6  col.c:^^ 

bridge,  the  first  printer  in  North  America,  was  to  the  command  of  a  large  fleet,  he  pr  "<'  - 

induced  to  take  up  his  residence  in  New  Lon-  at  once  to  the  Hellespont  to  engage  thi '    : 

don  as  public  printer  of  the  colony,  with  a  sal-  dasmcmian  squadron,  under  the  comrc:^' 

ary  of  £50,  to  print  the  election  sermons,  proc-  Lysander,  but  was  unfortunately  snrprx   • 

lamatioDs  for  fasts  and  thanksgiving,  and  the  JSgospotami,  and  sustained  that  mem  ' 

laws  of  the  session.     defeat  which  placed  Athens  at  the  loorv. 

CONNECTICUT  RIVER.  See  CoNNZCnouT.  her  great  rival.    How  fer  he  was  resfH- 

CONNER,  David,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  S.  for  this  disaster  it  is  not  easy  to  detcnn.r :. 

navy,  born  in  Mifi^  co.,  Pxi.,  about  1792,  died  in  that  his  ooUeagues  were  shamefully  ren:-^^ 
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doty  there  is  no  doubt.    He  was  the  otHj  Having  restored  peace  and  order  throoghoat 
Athenian  general  on  his  guard,  and,  with  the  Italy,  he  returned  to  Germany,  suppressed  a  re- 
division  under  his  command,  escaped  to  his  hellion  instigated  by  Ernest  of  Swabia,  repelled 
friend  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  where  he  re-  the  Hungarians  who  attempted  to  wrest  Bava- 
niained  8  years.    In  the  year  895  B.  0.,  having  ria  from  the  empire,  subdued  the  Poles,  and 
rt  [>alred  in  person  to  the  Persian  court  to  offer  conquered  Burgundy.    While  his  son  Henry 
Ijis  services  to  Artaxerxes  against  the  Spartans,  subdued  the  Slavi,  who  had  invaded  northern 
he  was  appointed  with  Pharnabazus  to  the  Saxony,  Conrad  went  once  more  to  Italy,  where 
joint  command  of  a  powerful  fleet,  with  which,  the  imperial  authority  was  again  defied  by  the 
in  August,  394,  he  gained  his  splendid  victory  nobles  and  clergy  (1036).    But  this  time  he  was 
over  Pisander,  in  the  fiunous  naval  battle  of  only  partially  successful,  and  was  compelled  to 
Cnidus.    The  next  year,  Conon  and  Phama-  raise  the  siege  of  Milan.     Returned  to  Ger- 
bazus  sailed  for  the  Peloponnesus,    After  they  many,   he  died  June  4,  1039.    lie  was'suo- 
had  laid  waste  the  coast  of  Lacouia,  Conon  re-  ceeded  by  his  son  Henry  IIL    III.  King  of  Ger- 
paired  to  Athens,  and  rebuilt  the  walls  and  for-  many,  a  son  of  Frederic  of  Swabia,  was  bom 
titications,  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  Pirajus.  in  1093.    At  the  early  age  of  20  he  distin- 
Tiius  he  had  the  satisfaction  at  last  of  being  hail-  guished  himself  in  the  defence  of  the  emperor 
ed  by  his  grateful  countrymen  as  at  once  the  Henry  V.  against  his  enemies.    Returning  from 
deliverer  and  the  restorer  of  the  city.    Having  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  found  Lotliaire, 
been  subsequently  sent  by  the  Athenians  on  an  elected  by  the  Guelph  party,  upon  the  imperial 
embassy  to  Tiribazus,  satrap  of  Ionia,  to  oppose  throne,  and  immediately  set  himself  up  as  king 
the  intrigues  of  Antalcidaa,  who  was  endeavor-  in  opposition,  but  was  ultimately  defeated.  StiU 
iiig  to  negotiate  a  general  peace  under  the  me-  his  courage,  his  manliness,  and  frankness,  per- 
diation  of  Persia,  he  was  seized,  in  violation  of  haps  also  apprehensions  of  the  overshadowing 
public  faith,  and  thrown  into  prison.  According  power  of  the  Guelphs,  obtained  for  him  many 
to  some  accounts  he  was  put  to  death,  but  it  friends  among  the  German  princes,  and  after 
is  more  probable  that  he  escaped  to  Cyprus,  Lothaire's  decease  (1137)  he  was  elected  king. 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.    The  He  at  once  turned  against  his  rival,  Henry  the 
public  life  of  this  distinguished  general  was  one  Haughty,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and 
of  the  purest  and  most  useful,  as  well  as  one  of  wrested  Bavaria  from  him,  but  left  him  in  po** 
the  most  eventful,  that  adorn  Athenian  annals,  session  of  Saxony.    The  attempts  of  Henry's 
CONRAD.    I.  Duke  of  Franconia,  elected  brother,  Guelph  IV.,  to  reconquer  Bavaria,  were 
king  of  Germany  when  the  male  line  of  de-  frustrated  by  Conrad.  In  the  mean  time  the  Ital- 
sceiidants  of  Charlemagne  had  become  extinct  ian  municipalities  had  risen  against  the  papal 
in  911.    The  royal  authority  had  been  so  much  power,  and  Conrad  was  invited  by  both  parties 
sliatteredunderthe  feeble  rule  of  his  predecessors  to  aid  them.    Distrusting  the  friendship  of  ibe 
ill  at  his  brief  reign  was  only  a  series  of  cam-  Italians,  he  declined  to  do  so,  nor  was  he  tempt- 
paigns  against  his  disobedient  vassals.    He  was  ed  by  the  offer  of  the  imperixd  crown.  A  crusade 
unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  reconquer  Lorraine  which  he  undertook  was  unsuccessfuL  He  was 
from  France,  and  to  subdue  the  duke  Henry  of  defeated  at  Iconium  (1147),  and  compelled  to  de- 
Saxony,  but  in  Swabia  he  overcame  2  lords  who  sist  from  hb  attempt  to  conquer  Damascus  and 
had  broken  the  public  peace  and  had  them  tried  Ascalon.    When,  in  1148,  he  returned  to  Ger- 
and  executed.    He  also  expelled  the  seditious  many,  he  found  disorder  reigning  supreme.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria,  Arnulf,  who,  however,  took  a  Guelphs,  allied  with  the  Norman  king,  Roger  of 
terrible  revenge  by  inciting  the  wild  Magyars  Sicily,  had  once  more  tried  to  reconquer  Ba- 
nzai nst  Germany.   They  invaded  the  empire  and  varia;  in  Poland  the  legitimate  duke  Ladislas 
carried  destruction  to  the  borders  of  France.  II.  required  Conrad's  assistance  against  his  own 
Conrad,  having  been  unable  to  resist  them,  on  brothers;  and  Italy  once  more  urged  upon  him 
liis  deathbed  entreated  his  subjects  to  elect  his  the  necessity  of  his  presence.    While  preparing 
former  adversary,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  his  sue-  for  a  campaign  in  Italy,  he  suddenly  died,  Feb. 
cesser.    He  died  Dec.  23,  918.    II.  King  of  15,  1152,  probably  poisoned  by  agents  of  King 
(ierm any  and  Roman  emperor  (1025-1 03 9),  one  Roger.    IV.  King  of  Germany,  son  of  Fred- 
of  the  wisest  and  most  energetic  among  the  eric  II.,  acted  as  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
rulers  of  Germany.    Immediately  after  his  eleo-  German  empire  for  his  father  after  1237,  and 
tion  he  visited  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  succeeded  him  in  1250.     With  great  energy 
o«stabllshing  law  and  order  with  a  powerful  hand,  he  contended  against  the  intrigues  of  the  pope 
lie  proclaimed  the  ir^y^ai><?i(^God's  peace),  and  and  the  usurpations  of  his  tools  among  the 
endeavored  by  several  judicious  measures  to  German  princes,  repulsed  the  Mongolians  who 
b.'ine  the  imperial  power  more  immediately  upon  had  invaded  the  empire,  and  succeeded  in  put- 
thc  lower  nobility,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  peo-  ting  down  the  rival  king,  Henry  Raspe  ot  Thu- 
ple,  since  at  that  time  the  middle  and  lower  riugia,set  up  by  the  pope  (1247).    But  in  1251 
<-lnsses  were  not  yet  thought  of  in  politics.    In  he  was  defeated  by  his  own  rival,  William  of 
1 026  he  went  to  Italy,  chastLaed  tne  seditious  Holland,  and  though  he  maintained  himself 
v.'L^sal   princes   and  municipalities,  confirmed  upon  the  throne,  the  prestige  of  his  power  was 
Die  rule  of  the  Normans  in  southern  Italy,  and  lost.    Embarrassed  by  the  increasing  anarchy 
was  crowned  Roman  emperor  by  the  pope.«  in  Germany,  he  went  to  Italy  in  order  to  save 

vol*  v.— 40 
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at  least  the  ApoHan  kingdom  (1251).    He  sab-  Lonia  of  Bavaria,  wbo  aooompanied  lum  int? 

dned  it  once  more,  and  conquered  Naples ;  bat  Italy  to  farther  their  own  selfish  designs.  Tb 

the  enmity  of  the  pope,  who  had  ezcommnni-  sale  of  a  large  portion  of  his  poseessioDstotltae 

cated  him,  foiled  his  efforts  to  retetablish  the  men  enabled  him  to  raise  troopSw   In  the  a> 

imperial  aathority.    Weary  and  disheartened,  tamn  of  1267  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  lOj^'j 

he  fell  a  Tictim  to  a  lingering  disease,  May  21,  men,  and  at  Verona  was  warmly  receiveu  or 

1264,  leaving  only  an  infant  2  years  of  age  (Oon-  the  Scala  family,  the  chi^  of  tiie  Ghib<:L::<» 

radin)  as  the  last  heir  of  the  dynasty  of  Hohen-  party.    His  relatives  here,  persnading  hir^)  to 

atauffen.  part  with  his  remaining  possessions  it  a  1*.t 

CONRAD,  KoBEBT  T.,  an  American  jadge  price,  deserted  him  with  Uieir  followers,  le^r- 

and  poet,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jane  10,  1810,  ing  bat  8,000  men.    The  Ghibellioea,  huwcvr, 

diec^Jane  27,  1858.    While  stadying  law  he  remained  trae  to  him.    Verona  raised  &  >:? 

wrote  his  first  tragedy,  entitled  "•  Conrad  of  army,  Pisa  a  fleet,  and  Borne,  whose  p  >::  f 

Naples,"  which  was  produced  saccessfolly  in  was  forced  to  flee  to  Viterbo,  opened  its  zrd 

the  principal  theatres  of  the  country.    Admit-  to  him.    Conradin  entered  lower  Itslj,  acd  sx 

ted  to  the  bar  at  an  early  age,  he  became  con-  Tagliacozzo  met  the  French  army  under  Cbr'd 

nected  with  the  press,  and  iSter  other  editorial  d'Anjon,  on  whom  the  crown  of  Naples  i^i 

labors  began  in  1822  the  publication  of  the  been  bestowed  by  Pope  Urban  lY.   He  Ui 

^'  Daily  Intelligencer''  newspaper,  which  was  Charles  back,  and  his  men,  suppoeng  tte  ^-r- 

aabseauently  merged  in  the  "  Philadelphia  Ga-  tory  won,  dispersed  in  search  of  plunder,  wi;: 

zette."    He  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  aban-  they  were  attacked  by  the  French  and  ctt^ / 

don  the  labors  of  daily  editorship,  resumed  the  routed,  Aug.  23, 1268.    Conradin  escaped ::: 

practice  of  law  in  1884,  and  was  appointed  re-  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  at  !>* 

corder  of  the  recorder's  court  in  1835,  judge  tura,  who  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  u 

of  the  court  of  criminal  sessions  in  1838,  and  market  place  of  Naples,  the  nnfortun&te  pni'd 

of  the  court  of  general  sessions  in  1840.    He  being  only  16  years  of  age. 
afterward  resumed  practice  as  an  advocate,        CONSCIENCE,  Hendbik,  a  Flemish  coveli 

and  was  editor  of  **  Graham^s  Magazine,"  con-  the  first  in  modern  times  to  draw  the  atter:  ^ 

tributor  of  leading  articles  to  the  *'  North  Amer-  of  the  literary  world  to  the  Flemish  dialer:  li 

lean,"  president  of  an  important  western  rail-  a  cultivated  language,  bom  in  Antwerp,  IH:> 

road  company,   and   mayor  of  Philadelphia.  1812.    His  education  was  very  mudi  ne:: 

While  attending  to  his  duties  on  the  bench,  he  by  his  parents,  but  he  read  whatever  k 

wrote  the  tragedy  of  ^^  Aylmere,"  which  was  could  find.  He  entered  tiie  Belgian  army  as  li 

intended  for  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest,  and  was  pre-  nnteer,  but  advanced  only  to  Uie  rank  oi  o  rr/ 

aented  by  that  tragedian  with  eminent  success  ral.  At  the  age  of  25  he  pabliahed  his  first  p  <:> 

both  on  the  American  stage  and  in  the  theatres  In  het  toonderjaer  1666  (^*  In  the  Tear  of  M^ 

of  Great  Britain.    Its  hero  is  Jack  Cade,  who  acles'^),  Ghent,  1887,  which  was  very  h^orS' 

takes  the  name  of  Aylmere  while  in  exile  in  received.    Though  somewhat  crude  in  ci^d..;^ 

Italy,  and  is  represented  as  a  democratic  patriot,  tion  and  style,  this  novel  gave  evidence  of  o  :* 

Another  trageay  by  Judge  Conrad,  entitled  the  siderable  talent;  tlie  impressive  manner  in  «rl  -^ 

'^  Heretic,"  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Forrest,  it  pictured  the  contrast  between  Spanish  ir- 

but  has  neither  been  produced  nor  published,  ny  and  German  love  of  freedom  8tampe<^  ii  ^> 

A  volum^e  appeared  from  him  in  1852,  under  the  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  flemish  (Genia^ 

title  of  "  Aylmere,  or  the  Bondman  of  Kent,  and  party  in  Belgium.  Of  this  party  Conecierct  > 

other  Poems.''    The  principal  of  the  additional  since  been  considered  one  of  the  Intel;-.  -- 

poems  are  the  "  Sons  of  the  Wilderness,"  com-  leaders.    His  second  work,  a  collection  of  F>^ 

posed  of  reflections  on  the  fate  of  the  Indians,  ish  legends  and  poetry  {Fhantaiia\  ap^'*^ 

and  a  series  of  sonnets  on  the  Lord's  prayer.  at  Antwerp  in  the  same  year.    A  hi<.r  ^ 

CONRADIN,  the  son  of  Conrad  IV.,  duke  of  romance  in  3  vols.,  De  Leeuw  tan  Fi:'""  "'' 

Swabia,  and  the  last  of  the  Hojienstauffen,  bom  ("The  Lion  of  Fknders"),  obtained  for  I  r^  * 

in  1252,  beheaded  Oct.  22,  1268.    His  father  prominent  place  among  modern  novelists.  .^^^ 

dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  he  resided  then  he  has  published  a  large  number  of  t''t^ 

sometimes  in  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  popular  histories,  and  tales  of  an  idyllic  c:  X'> 

at  other  periods  under  his  protection  at  the  ter.    Of  the  latter  class  are:  SUha  ^^^^}" 

castle  of  Ravensburg.    He  formed  an  intimate  mctel;  Wat  ems  moeder  lyden  han;  DeL>*< 

friendship  with  Frederic,  son  of  the  margrave  Baei  Qansendonck^  and  others.     Great  ^h;  - 

of  Baden,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Ital-  city  and  purity  of  conception,  sound  moral  vi- 

ian  Ghibellines  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  timent,  and  a  natural  quaintness  of  style,  (^'> 

The  greater  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Ho-  acterize  the  writings  of  Conscience;  but  U  -^ 

henstaufiTen  had  been  swept  away,  and  his  step-  less  successful  in  me  delineation  of  bi>rcr  ^ 

father,  Meinhard  II.  count  of  Gdritz,  watched  characters,  or  in  the  dramatic  arrangetct--;^ 

every  opportunity  to  seize  the  remainmg  in-  his  subjects.   After  leaving  the  military  Jt."^;^' 

heritance  of  the  family,  for  Conradin  was  yet  he  had  to  struggle  with  great  difficoliies.  i- 

duke  of  Swaoia,  and  held  the  ancient  Franco-  escape  from  a  home  embittered  to  him  b;  ^ 

nian  possessions  of  the  Salic  emperors.  He  was  quarrelsome  mother-in-law,  he  resonnc^-^  - 
aided  in  hia  determination  by  Meinhard  and  *  ^e  comforts  of  life,  and  was  anooessirt^^j  ^* 
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ploved  as  assistant  in  the  archives  of  Antwerp,  was  received  with  derision.    In  1849  he  was 

as  gardener,  and  registrar  of  the  academy  of  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly  from  the  city 

fiuo  arts;  and  at  length  in  1845  he  was  ap-  of  Paris;  but  taking  part,  on  June  13,  in  the 

pointed  deputy  professor  at  the  university  of  public  demonstration,  headed  by  Ledm-RoUin, 

Ghent,  and  afterward  instructor  of  the  Belgian  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  republic,  then  assailed 

princes  in  the  Flemish  language,  King  Leopold  by  a  French  army,  he  was  compelled  to  with- 

having  befriended  Ck>nscieuce  from  the  dawn  «draw  from  France.    For  some  time  he  resided 

of  his  literary  career.    Mr.  Conscience  is  now  in  Belgium,  but  in  1853  visited  the  United  States, 

(1858)  commissioner  of  the  administrative  divi-  and  explored  the  west  of  Texas  with  a  view  to 

bion  of  Courtray,  and  engaged  in  publishing  his  buying  lands  and  introducing  French  emigrants 

Mt moires  in  the  Retue  eontemporaine,    -Trans-  there.    In  1854  he  was  arrested  in  Brussels  on 

latiousof  his  writings  have  appeared  in  English,  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  but  the  charge  was 

French,  German,  Danish,  and  Italian.  proved  to  be  groundless,  and  he  was  released. 

CONSCRIPT  (Lat.  eonseriptus,  written  to-  A  company  was  then  organized  in  Paris  for  the 
gother),  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  appellation  of  realization  of  bis  emigration  scheme ;  he  bought 
the  senators,  who  were  termed /?atr«9  (^n«erip^f  lands  in  Dallas  co.,  Texas,  and  a  colony  was 
(ronscript  fathers),  because  their  names  were  sent  out  before  the  place  was  ready  to  receive 
registered  together.  In  recent  times,  and  in  them.  The  colony,  in  which  no  attempt  was 
cuntinental  Europe,  it  designates  a  compulsory  made  to  apply  the  societary  theory,  was  a  fail- 
recruit  for  the  army  or  navy,  the  conscription  nre ;  but  we  believe  the  land  speculation  was 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  practice  of  leger6  not  altogether  unsuccessful.  In  1858  M.  Con- 
^^u>n^  (selecting  the  legions).  The  whole  Ro-  siderant,  who  is  now  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
man  people  were  bound  to  military  service,  and  Texas,  went  to  Europe  on  a  visit- 
classified  according  to  their  age  and  fitness  for  CONSISTORY,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
it.  A  law  of  the  directory  in  1798  organized  the  college  of  cardinals,  assembled  in  session. 
this  method  of  recruitment  in  France,  according  There  are  three  kinds  of  consistories:  the  pub- 
to  which  all  Frenchmen  between  the  ages  of  lie,  secret,  and  semi-secret.  The  first  is  neld 
20  and  80  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  regular  ar«  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  pope  pre- 
niy,  and  the  selection  from  them  is  to  be  made  siding  in  full  pontificals.  None  but  cardinals 
by  lot.  A  modified  system  of  conscription  has  are  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  second, 
been  established  in  Prussia  since  1813,  and  in  Consistorial  advocates  are  lawyers  admitted 
several  other  German  states  since  1848.  to  plead  on  matters  treated  of  in  the  consis- 

CONSIDfiRANT,  Victor,  a  French  socialist,  tory,  e.  g,,  the   canonization   of  saints,  and 

born  at  Salins,  near  Besan^on,  in  1805,  was  ed-  they  enjoy  many  privileges  and  emoluments. — 

ncated  in  the  polytechnic  school  in  Paris,  enter-  Consistory,  in  English  law,  is  the  court  held  by 

ed  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  each  bishop  for  the  trial  and  disposal  of  all 

engineers.    In  1831,  having  adopted  the  social  ecclesiastical  causes  arising  in  his  diocese.    In 

theory  of  Fourier,  he  resigned  his  commission  some  of  the  Reformed  churches  it  designates  an 

in  order  to  devote  himself  to  its  advocacy.    In  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  corresponding  to  a  church 

18'i2  he  was  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  session  in  the  Dutch  church,  and  in  others  to  a 

to  realize  that  theory  at  Conde-sur-Vesgre,  about  presbytery. 

40  m.  from  Paris.    On  the  death  of  Fourier  in  CONSOLS,  or  Threb  peb  Cent.  Coireou- 

1837  he  was  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  so-  dated  Annuities,  the  name  of  a  considerable 

cietary  school,  as  the  body  of  his  disciples  call-  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain^ 

cd  themselves,  and  became  the  chief  editor  of  which  was  originated  in  1751  by  the  union  of 

the  JJemoeratU  pacifique^  a  daily  newspaper,  various  distinct  annuities,  bearing  an  interest 

which  they  established  in  1845,  and  of  thePAo-  of  8  per  cent.,  to  which  additions  have  since 

huige  monthly  review.    During  this  i)eriod  he  been  made  from  time  to  time, 

wrote  and  published  several  books,  of  which  the  CONSONANTS  (Lat  con,  together,  and  sono^ 

most  important  is  the  Destinee  aoeiale  (3  vols,  to  sound),  those  letters  in  an  alphabet  which 

l^»o4-'44),  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  societa-  cannot  be  sounded  except  by  union  with  some 

ry  system,  written  with  clearness  and  eloquence,  one  of  a  different  class  of  letters  termed  vowels. 

1  le  also  visited  various  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  They  form  the  most  characteristic  part  of  words^ 

Holland,  and  Germany,  in  order  to  disseminate  and  are  less  changeable  than  the  vowels.    The 

tliat  system  by  public  discourses.    On  the  out-  English  language  has  19  consonants  with  whidh 

broak'of  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  at  once  alone  it  would  be  impossible  to  articulate  a 

adlicred  to  the  republican  party,  and  was  chosen  sound,  but  which  joined  with  vowels  multiply 

to  the  constituent  assembly  from  the  department  the  intonations  of  the  latter.    They  are  divided 

of  Loiret.    In  this  body  he  rarely  spoke;  and  into  mutes  and  semi-vowels,  and  the  former  are 

on  one  occasion,  being  called  upon  by  M.  Thiers  distinguished    according  to  the    organs  with 

to  state  his  views  of  social  policy,  he  replied  which  they  are  pronounced,  as  labials,  Unguals, 

that  as  those  views  formed  a  complete  science,  and  gutturals. 

tiiey  could  not  be  set  forth  in  an  ordinary  CONSTABLE  (Fr.  eonnitdbU,   from    Lat 

fpeech,  but  that  he  would  gladly  make  them  eome$  atabuli^  count  of  the  stable),  a  title  bor- 

kcjown  to  the  assembly  if  tliey  would  give  him  rowed  from  Byzantine  and  old  French  usage, 

5  c*  veoing  sessions  for  the  purpose ;  the  proposal  and  designating  in  England  and  America  a  com* 
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mon  law  exeontiye  officer.    The  etmiUtdble  or  mia  or  foliage,  and  other  transieiit  nunnti^. 

constable  was  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  an*  Among  the  b^  of  his  works  are :  the  *'  Vallej 

cient  French  monarchy  after  the  khig,  and  had  Farm,^*  in  the  Vernon  gallery,  and  the  **  Com 

command  of  the  army  and  precedence  at  court.  Field,"  in  the  national  gallery.  In  1829  be  was 

The  office  was  several  times  suspended,  and  was  elected  a  royal 'academician.    The  *^  Memoirs  ** 

suppressed  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1627.    Napoleon  of  Constable  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A^  was  pab- 

revived  it,  but  it  was  again  suppressed  at  the  •  lished  in  1842. 

restoration.  In  England  the  office  is  as  old  as  the  CONSTANCE  (Qer.  KofiMtanz^  or  Emtnits  ; 
conquest.  The  constable  there,  as  in  the  United  ano.  Camtantia),  a  city  of  Baden,  capital  of 
States,  either  acts  ministerially,  executing  war-  the  circle  of  the  Lake,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake 
rants  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace;  or  he  Constance,  or  rather  on  the  narrow  ehanDel 
has  original  power  as  a  conseryator  of  the  which  connects  that  sheet  of  water  with  its  S. 
peace,  by  virtue  of  which  he  may  arrest  with-  arm,  the  Untersee,  7S  m.  £.  N.  £.  from  Ba^l ; 
out  warrant  a  supposed  offender.  The  law  pro-  pop.  6,500.  It  is  walled  and  defended  by  tow- 
tects  him  even  if  he  be  acting  in  error,  provided  ers  and  a  ditch.  The  most  interesting  build- 
he  can  show  that  a  felony  had  been  conmiitted,  ings  are  the  cathedral,  with  its  magnifi^^ent 
and  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  the  party  arrest-  high  altar,  and  ite  16  pillars,  each  composed  of 
ed  had  been  guilty.  The  lord  high  constables  a  single  block,  supporting  the  nave ;  the  cliurch 
of  England  and  Scotland  were  anciently  among  of  St.  Stephen,  built  in  831 ;  the  merchants' 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  those  kingdoms.  The  hall,  once  a  Carthusian  monastery,  contaiiiin;: 
last  person  who  held  this  office  in  England  the  room  in  which  the  council  of  Constance  held 
was  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  at-  its  sessions ;  the  bishop^s  palace ;  and  an  old 
tainted  of  treason  in  1521.  Dominican  monastery  on  the  island  of  GenL 

CONSTABLE,  Abohibald,  a  Scottish  book  The  city  abounds  in  memorials  of  John  Hnss  and 
publisher,  bom  in  Fifoshire,  Feb.  24,  1776,  died  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  executed  here,  is 
July  21,  1827.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  the  seat  of  various  public  departments,  and  con- 
to  a  bookseller,  in  1795  he  opened  a  small  shop  tains  a  number  of  excellent  educational  establi>L- 
in  Edinburgh  for  the  sale  of  old  books  and  works  ments,  a  lyceum,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  The 
on  Scotch  history  and  literature.  In  1801  he  manufactures,  which  declined  from  the  period  of 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  ^*  Scots  Mago  the  reformation,  are  now  reviving,  and  embrace 
azine ''  and  ^^  Farmer's  Magazine."  Upon  the  cotton  cloth,^  yam,  silk,  music^  instrDments, 
establishment  of  the  *^  Edinburgh  Review  "  he  clocks,  and  watches.  Fishing,  navigation,  and 
became  its  publisher,  and  continued  so  for  24  agriculture  employ  numbers  of  the  inhabitanu. 
years.  In  1804  he  commenced  the  ^^  Edinburgh  The  trade  is  considerable,  and  constant  steam 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  And  in  the  fol-  communication  is  kept  up  with  other  towns  on 
lowing  year  published  the  first  of  Scott^s  origi-  the  lake.  A  lon^  covered  wooden  bridge  con- 
nal  works,  ^*  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  His  nects  the  city  with  the  suburb  of  Peterhauseu 
offer  of  £1,000  to  the  poet  for  the  copyright  of  on  the  opposite  shore.  Constance  was  for- 
*'  Marmion"  was  regarded  as  a  piece  of  ruinous  merly  a  free  imperial  town,  but  was  annexed  to 
extravagance.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  Austria  in  1549,  and  by  the  latter  ceded  to 
series  of  the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  he  pub-  Baden  in  1810. — Lake  Constakcs  (Grer.  Bodfn- 
lished  all  of  Scott's  works  down  to  the  year  See;  Lat.  Laeu»  Brigantinus)  is  a  large  l:ike 
1826.  Within  the  same  period  he  published  the  in  the  S.  W.  of  Germany,  forming  a  centre  in 
works  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  other  eminent  which  Switzerland,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Wtlrtec:- 
Scotchmen.  He  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  berg,  and  Baden  meet.  It  lies  between  lat.  47^ 
"EncyclopsBdia  Britannica,"  to  which  he  pub-  28'  and  47*^  50'  N.,  long.  9°  and  9°42'  E.,  is  40  m. 
lished  a  supplement.  In  1825  he  projected  and  long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  about  9  m.  wide,  2«  ><3 
commenced  ^^  Constable's  Miscellany,"  but  a  few  sq.  m.  in  area,  and  964  feet  in  maximum  depth, 
months  afterward  he  became  bankmpt  in  the  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  lakes, 
commercial  revulsion  of  that  year.  His  debts  the  former  being  the  larger,  and  the  latter  belr.g 
amounted  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  for  subdivided  into  the  lower  lake,  or  nnter>ee, 
much  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  liable.  and  Lake  Zell,  or  Zellersee.    The  Rhine  enters 

CONSTABLE,  John,  an  English  landscape  tiie  lake  at  its  S.  £.  end,  and  leaves  it  at  St<>in 

Sainter,  bom  in  Suffolk  in  1776,  died  in  Lon-  at  the  N.  W.  extremity,  while  upward  of  50 

on,  March  80, 1837.    In  1800  he  was  admitted  other '  streams  empty  into  it.    Its  waters  are 

a  student  of  the  royal  academy.    He  had  a  thor-  dark  green,  very  clear,  and  seldom  wholly  fro- 

ough  contempt  for  the  conventionalities  of  the  cen  over,  the  only  known  instances  being  in  tLe 

art,  and  when  asked  by  Sir  Ceorge  Beaumont  years  1695,  1830,  and  1841.    They  are  subje^^t 

what  style  he  iutended  to  adopt,  replied :  *^  None  to  sudden  risings,  which  have  never  been  satis- 

but  God  Almighty's  style."    His  pictures  were  factorily  explain^.  Its  shores  are  flat  or  gently 

aimply  and  tmthfuUy  painted,  and  often  repre-  undulating,  fertile,  highly  cultivated,  and  dotct^ 

aented  some  attractive  or  familiar  phase  of  n^-  over  with  picturesque  towns,  villages,  and  m- 

ture,  not  attempted  by  other  artists.    His  sub-  ined  castles,  but  are  not  remarkable  for  natunJ 

jects  were  raral  landscapes  with  figures,  and  he  scenery.    Commerce  is  carried  on  by  steamer? 

was  fond  of  depicting  all  the  phenomena  connect-  and  sailing  vessels  on  the  lake,  and  2  milwavs 

ed  with  rain  storms,  the  effects  of  dew  on  the  terminate  on  its  N.  shore. 
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CONSTANCE,  Cottkoil  op,  held  its  first  cardinal  Baltasar  Oossa,  who  called  himself 
meeting  Not.  16, 1414,  and  was  closed  April  22,  John  XXIIL  It  was  he  who  opened  the  coun- 
1418.  There  is  scarcely  any  point  in  the  eccle-  cil  of  Constance,  composed  in  the  heginning  of 
sifLstical  history  of  the  Catholic  charch,  espe-  15  cardinals,  2  patriarchs,  28  archbishopa,  27 
daily  in  the  history  of  her  councils,  possessing  so  bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  inferior  clergy, 
deep  and  so  general  an  interest  as  this  counciL  Ambassadors  came  from  the  kings  of  France, 
The  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the  pope  England,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Sweden, 
over  the  council  was  put  rudely  to  the  test,  Poland,  Cyprus,  and  others,  beside  representa- 
hence  the  conservative  sympathies  of  Catho-  lives  of  the  knights  Teutonic  and  hospitallers, 
licism  are  warmly  interested  in  the  debates  of  and  the  delegates  of  many  miiversities.  Tlie 
the  Constantian  doctors,  and  their  results ;  the  emperor  Sigismuud  assisted  in  person,  and, 
principle  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  general  dressed  as  a  deacon,  he  sang  the  gospel  of  the 
council  was  held  and  openly  professed  by  many  first  mass  on  the  Christmas  following  the  open- 
of  these  doctors,  so  that  Gallican  writers  have  ing  of  the  council.  Before  its  conclusion,  ambaa- 
dwelt  earnestly  and  anxiously  upon  its  pro-  sadors  arrived  from  Manuel  Palseologus  and  the 
ceedings;  while  the  Protestant  would  find  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Forty-five  sessions 
first  germs  of  the  reformation  in  tlie  prevailing  were  held  altogether,  the  last  one  3^  years  after 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  forerunners  of  Lu-  the  first,  that  is,  April  22,  1418.  John  XXIIL 
ther  in  2  at  least  of  the  actors,  John  Huss  and  presided  at  the  1st  session,  and  was  called  upon  to 
Jerome  of  Prague.  The  object  for  which  the  resign  the  papacy.  In  the  2d  session  he  prom- 
council  aSvSembled  was  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  ised  under  oath  to  do  so,  fpr  the  sake  of  peace^ 
great  western  schism,  which  was  attended  by  provided  Angelo  Corario,  or  Gregory  XII., 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  popes  in  Avignon,  and  Peter  de  Luna,  or  Benedict  XIIL,  would 
France.  Gregory  XI.  returned  to  Rome,  Jan.  do  the  same.  But  on  the  night  following, 
17,  1377.  At  his  death  in  1378,  the  Romans  John,  disguised  as  a  rustic,  fled  secretly  from 
loudly  demanded  a  pope  who  should  be  a  Ro-  Constance  to  Schaflfhausen.  After  much  per- 
man  by  birth,  and  the  cardinals  so  far  yielded  plexity  and  confusion,  negotiations  were  opened 
to  their  request  as  to  elect  Urban  VI.,  an  with  John  to  bring  him  to  the  desired  abdicfr- 
Italian,  though  not  a  Roman.  This  half-way  lion ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them,  fearing  that  he 
measure  irritated  the  French  cardinals,  12  of  might  be  besieged  by  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
whom  went  to  Anagni,  and  protested  there  lie  fled  on  Grood  Friday  to  Freiburg.  The  fa- 
that  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  had  not  been  thers  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The  able  and 
free,  and  that  they  had  acquiesced  in  it  only  celebrated  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university 
through  fear  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  of  Paris,  urged  them  not  only,  to  call  before 
Roman  people.  They  went  then  to  Fondi,  and  them  all  persons  even  of  papal  dignity,  which 
having  been  reinforced  by  three  Italian  cardi-  they  had  already  done,  but  to  declare  the  supe- 
nals,  they  created  Robert  of  Geneva  pope,  riority  of  the  council  over  the  pope,  and  pro- 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VIL,  and  fixed  ceed  to  his  deposition,  whether  he  consented 
his  residence  in  Avignon.  This  was  the  origin  or  not.  Others  wished  8igismund  to  bring 
of  the  schism  which  left  the  world  in  doubt  as  John  by  force  to  the  council,  which,  however, 
to  who  was  rightfully  in  possession  of  the  the  emperor  declined  doing,  on  the  plea  that 
papal  chair.  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VII.,  and  he  was  not  sure  whether  tliat  course  would  be 
Gregory  XIL  succeeded  Urban  VL,  while  acceptable  to  all  or  not.  John  complicated 
Clement  VII.  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  matters  still  further  by  leaving  Freiburg,  to 
antipope  Cardinal  Peter  de  Luna,  who  took  the  which  place,  however,  he  returned,  and  re- 
name of  Benedict  XIIL,  and  who  continued  to  opened  negotiations  with  Constance.  A  severe 
maintain  hia  claims  to  the  papacy  against  all  investigation  into  his  past  conduct  was  going 
comers  for  30  years,  until  his  death  in  1424.  on  there,  which  exhibited  him  in  exceedingly 
Gregory  XIL,  previously  known  as  Angelo  dark  colors.  John  yielded  at  last,  and  in  May, 
Corario,  swore  at  his  election  in  1406  that  he  1415,  he  resigned  the  pontifical  honors ;  and 
would,  if  called  upon,  resign  the  papacy,  pro-  that  no  further  trouble  might  arise,  he  made  a 
vided  Peter  de  Luna  would  do  the  same,  public  and  solemn  declaration,  that  he  gave  up 
The  attempt  was  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  of  his  own  free  will  all  claim  to  them  for  ever. 
schism,  by  getting  both  claimants  to  resign,  Baltasar  Cossa  bore  his  degradation  with  sufli- 
and  electing  a  third,  upon  whom  all  could  agree  cient  dignity,  and  submitted  even  to  be  con- 
as  the  real  pope.  A  council  was  accordingly  fined  in  a  prison  near  Constance,  where,  singu- 
hcld  at  Pisa  in  1409,  Gregory  and  Benedict  larly  enough,  the  ex-pontilf  was  housed  with 
were  both  deposed,  and  Alexander  V.  elected  the  innovator  and  reformer  John  Huss,  waiting 
in  their  stead.  But  as  Benedict  would  not  re-  for  judgment  at  the  hands  of  the  same  council 
sign  on  any  condition,  and  as  Gregory  main-  who  had  stripped  his  fellow  prisoner  of  the 
t'liued  that  he  had  only  promised  to  resign  in  tiara.  There  was  less  trouble  with  Gregory 
the  event  of  Benedict's  doing  the  same,  the  XII.  than  there  had  been  with  the  so-c^illed 
astonished  world  now  found  itself  called  upon  John  XXIIL  Gregory  was,  unlike  John,  a 
to  choose  among  3  claimants  to  the  pontiHoal  man  of  irreproachable  morals ;  he  was  sin- 
otlice.  Pet<?r  Philargi,  or  Alexander  V.,  died  cerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  willing  to  make 
in  1410,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ambitious  any  sacrifice  to  secure  it.    On  June  15,  while 
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the  18th  seflsioQ  was  being  held,  Carlo  Mais-  Bohemum  priest,  had  caaaed  much  exdtoBat 

testa,  prince  of  Rimini,  which  was  then  the  in  Germanj  and  Bohcooia,  hj  lus  r^rodccti'^ 

residence  of  Gregorj^,  entered  Constance  with  of  Wjdiffe's  tearhlngis  that  the  chorcb  cio- 

a  splendid  retinae,  and,  to  the  great  joj  of  the  aisted  only  of  those  predestined  to  ^orr.  iLn; 

fathers,  announced  that  he  came  as  Gregory's  Inrisdictaon  was  lost  bj  magistrates,  vLttlicr 

legate,  to  make  in  his  name  a  free  and  full  re-  laj  or  clerical,  with  the  loaac^  grace,  4be.  I1l?> 

nnnciation  of  the  papacjr,  so  that  tranquillity  came  to  the  oooncil  on  the  laiUi  of  a  stfe-ccL- 

might  be  restored  to  the  church.    The  action  duct  from  the  emperor  ^gismund,  and  ira»  ti- 

of  Gregory  began  by  solemnly  convening  the  amined  at  great  length.   He  resisted  sD  indccc- 

oouncil  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  ments,  threats,  and  censiirea,  and  exoonmoLi- 

Catholic  writers,  tnerefore,  with  the  exception  cation  itself  and  persisted  in  assertingtlM  doc-* 

of  some  GaUicans,  consider  the  council  to  have  trines  he  had  preached  in  Bohemia.   The  coTiih 

been  lawfully  assembled  only  from  this  point,  cil  finally  condemned   his  doctrines  asd  LL« 

and  its  decrees  to  have  been  made  binding  by  books,  ordered  him  to  be  degraded  from  tie 

the  subsequent  action  of  Pope  Martin  Y.,  who  priesthood,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  secukr 

approved  by  a  bull  of  all  that  the  assembly  had  magistrates  of  Constance,  by  whom  be  wasbTirLt 

done  e&neiliariter,  saying  nothing  of  its  other  alive.    His  disciple,  Jerome  of  Fragile,  sftcr 

proceedings.    The  Catholics  likewise  consider  having  retracted  his  anti-Catholic  doctriBes,&!)u 

Gregory  as  the  real  successor  of  Urban  YL,  relapMd,  met  with  a  similar  fate  the  foUovj^' 

and  therefore  as  the  real  pope,  and  Baltasar  year  (1416). 

Cossa  and  Peter  de  Luna  as  antipopes.  In  the  COKSTAKS,  emperor  of  Bome  (A.  D.  3ST- 
confusion  of  the  times,  however,  it  is  certain  860),  son  of  Constantino  the  Great  and  FflD>u 
that  good  Catholics  were  divided  among  the  8  divided  the  empire  after  the  death  of  bis  Dither 
obediences,  or  parties  of  the  8  pontifical  claim-  with  his  brothers,  Constantino  II.  and  CoDsUn- 
ants,  holding  in  good  faith  that  the  chief  they  tins  11^  receiving  for  his  share  myricom,  lulr. 
followed  was  the  true  pontiff.  The  plan  of  the  and  Africa.  Constantine,  who  invaded  his  prov- 
council  was  to  secure  beyond  cavil  its  own  inoes,  having  been  slain  in  the  battle  of  Iqoileia. 
legitimacy,  by  the  Joint  consent  of  the  8  to  its  Constans  became  emperor  of  the  whole  Wv«t. 
convocation,  and  to  settle  the  papal  difficulty  He  was  weak,  profligate,  and  rapacious.  Hi* 
by  obtaining  a  spontaneous  resignation  from  all  misrule  caused  an  insurrection  in  Gaol  imdtr 
the  claimants  of  the  tiara,  and  then  electing  a  Maguentius;  he  fled  to  Spain,  but  was  overtaken 
new  p^pe,  upon  whom  all  could  agree.  In  the  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrdn^  by  the  soldiers  of  ibi 
14th  session,  July  4,  Gregory  completed  the  usurper,  and  slain.  Constans  protected  the  crtt^ 
good  work  he  had  begun  by  resigning,  through  of  Nice  against  the  Arians  and  the  DonatisU,  aL<l 
Carlo  Malatesta  his  legate,  all  claim  to  the  pon-  closed  the  pagan  tem^es. 
tifical  throne.  The  council  proceeded  afterward  CONSTANT  D£  REBECQUE,  Hnna  Btsix- 
with  rather  less  ceremony  to  get  rid  of  Peter  de  hut,  a  F^nch  publicist  and  orator,  bom  at  U^* 
Luna,  the  so-called  Benedict  XIII.,  calling  upon  sanne,  Oct.  26. 1767,  died  in  Paris,  Dec  10,  IS^*- 
him  summarily  to  resign.  But  the  negotiations  He  descended  from  a  family  of  French  Prot&t* 
opened  with  him  were  fruitless,  and  several  ant  exiles  in  Switzerland,  attended  the  noiTersi- 
peri<on8ges,  both  ecclesiastical  and  royal,  and  ties  of  Oxford,  &langen,  and  £dinbaigb,beeaiDe 
even  Sigismund  himself,  attempted  to  bring  the  acquainted  with  many  of  the  learned  men  of  £d§- 
matter  to  a  close  in  vain.  Peter  had  fied  to  a  land  and  the  continent^  married  a  Geraisn  kdj, 
atrongly  fortified  peninsula  called  Pefiiscola,  in  officiated  for  some  time  as  diamberlain  of  tie 
Yalenoia,  and,  time  passed  on  without  any  duke  of  Brunswick,  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
thing  satisfactory  being  heard  from  him.  This  ship  with  Madame  de  StaSl,  which  lasted  i&r 
antipope,  a  man  endowed  with  indomitable  res-  life,  and  repairing  to  Paris  in  1795,  pnhlisbel 
olution,  and  many  noble  and  virtuous  traits  of  in  the  following  year  his  first  pam^let,  J)f  ^ 
character,  persisted  in  calling  himself  pope  force  dugtnnernementactuelde  la  Franu,tt^ 
even  when  all  his  followers  had  abandoned  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  Otb^r 
him,  and  finally  died  in  his  schism,  at  Pefiis-  pamphlets,  several  articles  in  the  newspapen. 
cola,  Feb.  17, 1424.  The  council,  after  waiting  and  a  petition  which  he  presented  at  the  bar  of 
100  days  for  him  to  come  to  some  arrange-  the  council  of  600  in  behalf  of  exiled  Protest- 
ment  with  them,  condemned  him  publicly  as  ants,  added  to  his  reputation.  He  aided  in  tht 
an  inveterate  "  schismatic,  heretic,  and  scandal-  formation  of  the  republican  dub  of  Salm,  estsb- 
ous  sinner,"  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  lished  in  opposition  to  the  royalist  clob  oi 
new  pope.  The  cardinals  announced,  on  Nov.  Clichy,  became  its  prominent  orator,  and  erent- 
11,  at  noon,  that  their  choice  was  made,  and  ually  a  member  of  the  tribunate;  bnthissp* 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  all  the  8  obediences  now  tematic  opposition  to  the  consular  goveroroeot 
joined  in  doing  homage  as  pope  to  Cardinal  caused  him  to  be  expelled  ttmn  France  along 
Otho  Colonna,  who,  in  honor  of  the  saint  of  with  Madame  deStad.  He  soon  met  her  agam 
the  day,  took  the  name  of  Martin  Y.  The  at  Weimar,  where  they  became  acquainted  viu) 
council  held  many  sessions  for  the  examination  Goethe  fuid  Schiller,  and  afterward  at  ^ 
of  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  which  they  oon-  Necker'a  seat  in  Switzerland,  Coppe^  wberetbe 
demned,  commandinff  his  books  to  be  burnt,  brilliant  conversation  of  Madame  de  Stafil  ^nd 
and  his  bones  to  be  disinterred.    John  Huas,  a  of  Constant,  who  almoet  excelled  her  inoonver- 
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sational  power,  drew  around  them  a  coterie  Thej  are  moreoyer  remarkable  as  literary  pro- 
of the  most  eminent  opponents  of  Napoleon,  ductions ;  although  he  rarelj  spoke  without 
About  this  time  he  translated  Scbiller^s  Wal-  preparation,  he  was  gifted  with  a  wonderful 
lensUin  into  French,  and  wrote  the  novel  of  facility  of  composition.  In  his  long  struggle 
Ad-olphe^  which  is  by  many  considered  his  against  Vill^le's  reactionary  measures,  he  ex- 
best  literary  production.  After  his  departure  hausted  nearly  all  his  energy,  and  toward  the 
from  Coppet  herepaired  to  Gdttingen ;  and  bar-  end  of  tlie  restoration  his  health  began  to  fail. 
iiig  been  divorced  from  his  first  wife,  he  married  lie  was  in  the  country,  and  still  suffering  from 
a  widow  nearly  related  to  Prince  Hardenberg.  a  surgical  operation,  when  the  decrees  which 
Oriceraorehefoandhimself  among  the  German  brought  on  the  revolution  of  July  were  pub- 
arbtocracy,  and  this  time  among  the  enemies  lisbed.  **  We  are  now  playing  here  a  terrible 
of  his  adopted  country.  He  then  wrote  his  game,"  his  friend  Vatout  wrote  to  him;  "our 
celebrated  pamphlet,  De  Vesprit  de  conqnete  et  heads  are  the  stakes ;  come  and  bring  yours." 
de  Vusurpation^  which  was  published  in  1814,  The  contest  was  over  when  he  arrived  in  Paris, 
when  Napoleon's  power  was  gone.  Its  success  and  he  had  only  to  concur  in  the  proceedings 
was  great,  and  ingratiated  him  still  more  with  which  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Louis 
the  European  sovereigns,  some  of  whose  pro-  Philippe.  He  was  himself  appointed  presiding 
clamations  were  ascribed  to  Gonstaut^s  pen.  officer  of  the  council  of  state,  and  at  the  same 
He  returned  to  France  in  the  wake  of  the  in-  time  he  put  himself  under  pecuniary  obligationa 
vading  armies,  and  could  be  seen,  with  the  son  to  tlienew  king.  A  confirmed  gambler,  he  was 
of  Madame  de  Sta&l,  in  the  carriage  of  Berna-  frequently  involved  in  difficulties,  and  Louis 
dotte,  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden,  when  the  Philippe  put  200,000  francs  at  his  disposal.  Oon- 
procession  of  the  conquerors  passed  through  the  stant,  in  accepting  this  offer,  said :  "  It  is  on 
streets  of  Paris.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  condition  that  I  keep  my  liberty  of  speech." 
Bourbons,  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  dep-  **0f  course,"  replied  the  cunning  prince,  "I 
utics,  where,  however,  he  made  some  show  of  understand  it  so."  He  continued  in  the  oham- 
opposition  to  reactionary  measures.  Having  her  of  deputies,  but  his  prestige  was  gone,  and 
published  in  the  Jounutl  des  debats  a  violent  he  uselessly  raised  his  voice  on  several  occasions. 
article  against  Napoleon,  on  the  very  day  be-  Another  disappointment  marred  his  later  days: 
fore  hid  reentry  into  Paris,  Constant  left  the  he  had  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the 
city  in  fear  of  his  resentment.  Napoleon,  how-  French  academy,  and  was  not  elected.  Grief 
ever,  far  from  prosecuting  him,  invited  him  to  the  probably  hastened  his  death.  Benjamin  Con- 
palace,  received  him  with  tlie  greatest  cordial-  stant  was  not  merely  a  politician ;  philosophical 
ity,  and  appointed  him  a  councillor  of  state,  and  historical  studies  had  occupied  much  of  his 
The  fickle  politician  accepted  the  appointment,  time,  and  just  before  dying  he  completed  an  im- 
and  now  became  Napoleon^s  friend.  In  con-  portant  work,  De  la  religion  eon^ideree  dans  $a 
junction  with  M.  Mol6  he  framed  the  famous  source^  $es  formes^  et  ses  deceloppements  (Paris, 
acte  add itionnel  to  the  coustitMiion  of  the  em-  1823- 31, 6  vols.).  KeleftheaideDu polytheisms 
pire,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  nobody,  only  Bomain  considere  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  phi- 
detracting  from  the  power  of  the  sovereign  losophieGrecqueetlareligion  Ohretienne(FaTmj 
witliout  increasing  the  liberties  of  the  people.  1833). 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Constant  retired  CONSTANTIA,  a  small  village,  a  few  miles 
to  England,  being  included  in  the  proscription  from  Cape  Town,  S.  Africa,  noted  for  its  wine. 
list  of  July  24,  1815.  He  was  allowed  to  re-  There  are  2  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white;  yield, 
turn,  however,  by  royal  decree  of  Sept  6,  from  8,000  to  12,000  gallons  annually. 
1816.  He  now  joined  the  writers  of  the  so-  CONSTANTIN,  Abraham,  a  Swiss  painter 
called  liberal  school,  and  was  one  of  the  found-  on  porcelain,  born  in  Geneva  in  1785.  He  was 
era  of  the  Mifierve^  a  periodical  started  in  originally  an  ornamenter  of  watch  dials,  but 
opposition  to  the  Conservateur  of  Chiiteau-  upon  going  to  Paris  devoted  himself  to  painting 
briaud  and  other  royalists.  In  a  series  of  Let-  on  porcelain.  His  first  work,  a  copy  of  Ka- 
tres  tur  let  cent  jours,  he  attempted  to  explain  pbael^s  Madonna  della  seggiola,  was  executed 
his  conduct  during  that  period,  but  with  little  for  the  empress  Josephine.  He  afterward  spent 
effect.  In  1819  he  was  elected  by  the  depart-  many  years  in  Italy  in  close  study  of  the  works 
ment  of  the  Sarthe  to  the  chamber  of  deputies ;  of  Raphael,  of  whose  style  he  became  a  succcss- 
and  here  he  made  brilliant  speeches  on  every  ful  imitator.  In  1832  he  was  commissioned  by 
important  question,  while  he  supported  at  the  Louis  Philippe  to  make  copies  of  RaphaePs 
same  time  his  opinions  through  the  press.  His  chief  works  in  the  Vatican,  in  the  execution  of 
experience  secured  him  a  great  influence  over  which  he  carried  the  art  of  enamel  painting  to 
his  party,  and  for  several  years  he  was  their  a  perfection  never  before  attained.  The  "Trans- 
principal  leader.  He  refused  to  come  to  an  figuration'*  alone  occupied  him  a  year.  He  has 
uncJerstanding  with  the  semi-liberal  cabinet  of  also  made  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  Titian^ 
Decazes,  opposed  Richelieu  during  his  second  Correggio,  and  others,  and  in  a  few  instances  has 
ministry,  but  evinced  all  his  capacity  against  attempted  original  compositions  and  portrait! 
the  ultra-royalist  administration,  headed  by  from  life,  which  are  highly  prized.  His  best 
VilK'le.  His  speeches  during  this  period  are  works  are  in  the  museum  at  Sevres,  for  the 
masterpieces  of  logical  discussion  and  keen  irony,  national  factory  of  which  place  he  has  executed 
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many  oommifldoiifl,  and  in  the  royal  ooUection  the  fortimea  of  Algwrs  from  that  peiiod  op  to 

at  Torio.    CoDstantia  baa  made  aome  valuable  the  occopation  of  Uie  proraoe  by  tbeFraDch  in 

discoveries  in  tbe  mecbanical  prooesses  of  hia  1880,  and  in  1837,  afker  a  long  protncted  siege, 

art,  particalarlj  with  reference  to  tbe  effect  of  was  taken  byaaaanlt    Five  agncdtonledoDies 

barning  upon  tbe  colors.  are  established  in  the  vidnity  of  Gomtimtme, 

CONSTANTiy  (or  Conbtahcb)  FAULCOK,  which  yielded  in  1855  $100,000  worth  of  gniiL 

also  Phauloon  or  Paitlook,  a  Greek  adventurer,  Gonstantine  is  connected  by  tdeenph  vith 

bom  at  Oostode,  a  village  in  tbe  island  of  Oeph-  Pbilippeville,  and  baa  an  active  trade  in  gnin, 

alonia,  in  1648,  put  to  death  in  8iam  in  1688.  wool,  grooeriea^  and  fruits.    ICann&etofries  of 

Engaged  in  commercial  ventures  in  the  East  various  articles  begin  to  flomisb,  severtl  sp^ci- 

Indies,  be  was  several  times  shipwrecked,  and  mens  of  native  skUl  having  received  premiaois 

on  one  such  occasion,  when  thrown  on  the  coast  at  the  great  Paris  exbibitilm  of  1856. 

of  Malabar,  he  met  an  ambassador  of  the  king  GONSTANTINE,  Caiub  Flavus  YAUsin 

of  Siam,  who  had  likewise  been  shipwrecked.  Aurkuus  Claudius,  somamed  the  Great,  a  Ru* 

Oonstantin  afforded  him  every  assistance,  helped  man  emperor  (A.  D.  806-337),  bom  in  274  a 

him  to  reach  Siam,  and  in  return  for  these  ser-  Naissus  in  Upper  Mcssia,  died  at  ConstantlDopl^ 

vices  be  received  an  appointment  at  the  court  in  837.    His  &ther,  ConstantinsChlontt,  vask 

of  Siam.   After  the  death  of  the  prime  minister,  292  appointed  Csesar  or  lieutenant-emperor  d 

Oonstantin  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  that  conn-  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  which  at  tLst 

try.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  position  he  sought  time  was  divided  between  the  2  Angosti,  or  m- 

the  assistance  of  France.    Louis  XIV .  despatch-  perors,  Maximian  and  Diocletian.  Oon^tice, 

ed  tbe  chevalier  de  Chaumont  as  ambassador  a  youth  of  fine  appearance  and  great  pbjsicii 

to  Siam,  while  Siamese  ambassadors  were  sent  strength  and  courage,  was  sent  to  serre  under 

to  France.    In  the  meanwhile  the  jealousy  of  Diocletian  as  a  hostage  for  his  father^s  loraltr, 

the  Siamese  statesmen  against  the  influence  of  In  several  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  Penis  be  ro» 

Oonstantin,  and  their  hatred  of  tbe  French,  had  to  tbe  rank  (ji  tribune.    When  in  805  Diocktiss 

fearfully  increased.  The  luckless  adventurer  was  and  Maximian  retired  into  private  life,  CoD^taa- 

arrested,  subjected  to  cruel  tortures,  and  exe-  tine,  who  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  tbejeil- 

outed.           ousy  of  the  new  eastern  emperor  Galerins,  ti-ok 

OONST  ANTINE,  one  of  tbe  8  great  adminia-  refuge  with  hb  father,  who  had  succeeded  Maxi- 
trati ve  and  military  divisions  of  Algeria^unded  mian  as  emperor  of  the  West  He  followed  bk 
N.  by  tbe  Mediterranean,  W.  by  Tunis,  E.  by  the  to  England,  where  Oonatantius  died  in  806.  TLe 
province  of  Algiers,  from  which  it  is  separated  army  immediately  proclaimed  Constantioe  m- 
by  Cape  Oorbelin,  and  S.  by  territories  inhabited  peror,  but  Galerius  disapproved  of  the  choice, 
by  various  native  tribes;  area,  109,200  sq.  m. ;  and  recogniaing  Constantino  as  lieatenant^iB- 
pop.  27,882  Europeans  (15,967  French,  4,664  peror,  appointed  Sevems  emperor  of  the  Weit 
Maltese,  8,841  Italians,  1,522  Spaniards,  857  While  Constantme  protected  Gaul  and  t^e 
Germans,  419  Swiss,  612  various  nationalities),  Bhenish  frontier  against  the  invasioos  of  ilie 
and  41,865  natives;  total  69,247.  The  area  un-  warlike  Germans,  violent  struggles  arose  fit 
der  cultivation  in  1854  waa  estimated  at  600,000  Rome  between  Sevems  and  Maximian^s  ^ 
acres.  The  planters  of  tobacco,  from  537  in  Maxentiua,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  bj 
1851,  had  increased  to  2,820  in  1854,  and  the  the  people  and  army.  Maximian  himseli^  be- 
laud planted  from  1,100  acres  to  6,000  acres,  .ing  become  tired  of  private  life,  once  mure 
The  production  of  cotton  is  still  in  its  infancy,  laid  claim  to  tiie  imperial  purple.  He  i)»i 
but  amounted  in  1854  to  50,000  lbs.  Another  Sevems  assassinated,  bnt  was  overcome  by  bis 
article  of  trade  which  promises  to  become  of  own  son  and  compelled  to  aeek  refage  vith  ^^ 
considerable  importance  is  oil.  Tbe  coral  fish-  Bon'in-lawConstantine,who8eaidheeodeftTored 
eries  employ  on  an  average  1 50  to  180  boats  per  to  obtain  by  promising  nim  the  succession.  Cc  &- 
annum,  and  the  approximate  value  is  from  stantine,  while  preparing  to  comply  with  ¥&i- 
1800,000  to  $400,000. — CoNSTANTiin^  or  Con-  imian*s  request,  became  aware  that  he  himself 
8TAMTINA.  the  Capital,  is  the  seat  of  the  provin-  was  secretly  conspired  against  by  his  treacheroos 
oial,  civil,  and  military  authorities;  pop.  in  fdly,  whom  be  now  in  810  oompelled  to  commit 
1856,  85,865,  of  whom  4,462  were  Europeans,  suicide.  Maxentius,  in  order  to  avenge  bis 
It  stands  on  an  isolated  eminence,  well  fortified  father^s  death,  was  about  to  set  out  for  Gsnl, 
by  nature  and  by  art,  and  contains  a  citadel  when  suddenly  Constantine,  very  mndi  B^ 
On  8  sides  are  ravines,  across  one  of  which  Ceesar  under  similar  circumstances,  led  lii» 
stretches  a  Roman  bridge.  The  houses  are  legiona  to  Italy,  and,  in  spite  of  tremeiKk'cs 
mostly  of  brick  and  stone.  There  are  some  odds,  triumphantly  entered  Rome.  There  be 
Roman  remains  of  considerable  interest,  and  a  was  greeted  as  emperor  by  the  senate,  Maxes- 
good  trade  is  carried  on  with  Tunis  and  the  tins  having  been  accidentally  drowned.  It^]^ 
countries  southward.  Li  ancient  times  tbe  site  during  this  campaign  that  Constantine,  vbae 
on  which  Constantine  now  stands  was  occupied  encamped  near  Mentz,  is  said  to  have  beb^i^ 


ward  rebuilt  it  and  gave  it  bis  name.    It  shared    tianity  appeared  on  the  aUelch  of  the  »Q^ 
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dlcrs  and  the  banners  of  the  Ronum  army.   In  All  vestiges  of  republican  forms  were  extin- 
tlie   mean  time  Galerias,  who   still  assumed  gaished  bj  Oonstantioe ;  while,  in  the  admin- 
supreine  anthoritjr,  had  appointed  Licinius  em-  istration  of  afiuirs,  he  with  an  iron  will  brought 
peror  of  the  West,  but  Oonstactine  made  common  order  out  of  chaos,  and  constructed  a  powerful 
cause  with  hiuL  GalerinsdiedinSll;  hissucces-  maohinery  of  government  by  separating  the 
8nr  Maximin  was  defeated  by  Licinius,  and  thus  in  civil  from  the  military  administration,  but  nnit- 
813  the  empire  was  once  more  divided  between  ing  both  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  he  made 
2  rulers,  Constantino  for  the  West  and  Licinius  his  court  outshine  in  splendor  and  magnificence 
for  tlie  East.  The  next  year  Constantino  attempt-  even  those  of  the  oriental  princes,  and  created 
ed  to  overthrow  Licinius,  but  could  only  wrest  a  hierarchy  of  officials  which  to  this  day  has 
lllyria  from  him.    A  peace  of  9  years  followed,  remained  the  model  of  European  monarchical 
during  which  Constantino  patiently  consolidated  courts.    The  very  titles  still  in  use,  such  as 
his  power  by  radical  reforms  in  the  civil,  mill-  "excellency,"  "right  jJionorable,"  "serenity," 
tnry,  and  judicial  administration.    At  last,  in  also  "duke,"  "count,"  *\iscount,"  may  be  attrib- 
323,  he  was  ready  to  realize  his  desire  to  reunite  nted  to  Constantino.  A  standing  army  of  300,000 
the  whole  empire.    He  took  the  field  against  men  and  29  naval  squadrons  supported  the  im- 
Licinius,  defeated  him  in  2  battles  at  Adriano-  perial  authority.     Heavy  impositions  upon  the 
pie  and  Chalcedon,  compelled  him  to  surrender,  people  were  necessary  to  cover  the  enormous  ex- 
and,  in  spite  of  a  solemn  promise  to  spare  his  penses,  but  the  introduction  of  a  regular  finan- 
lifo,  condemned  him  to  an  ignominious  death,  cial  system,  and  a  just  distribution  of  the  taxes, 
— It  is  in  vain  that  zealous  writers  have  tried  made  them  appear  less  onerous  than  they  would 
to  relieve  Constantino's  reputation  from  the  otherwise  have  been.     With  the  exception  of  a 
crimes  committed  to  satisfy  his  ambition.   How-  brief  war  in  882  against  the  Goths,  occupying 
ever  they  may  have  succeeded  in  vilifying  the  the  present  Danubian  principalities,  the  reign 
ciiaracter  of  his  competitors,  it  is  nevertheless  of  Constantino  after  tlie  reunion  of  the  empire 
true  that  he  himself  was  not  their  better  in  moral  was  a  peaceful  one.    He  was  preparing  a  war 
qnal  ities.     His  father-in-law,  his  brother-in-law  against  Persia  when  he  suddenly  fell  ill,  and  died 
(Licinius),  nay,  his  own  son  Orispus,  his  nephew  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  having  been  bap- 
(tlie  son  of  Licinius),  a  boy  of  11  years,  and  tized  by  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia.    He  was 
lastly,   his  wife  Fausta,  were  successively  his  buried  in  the  church  of  the  apostles  at  Constan- 
victiins.     It  is  said  by  Zosimus  and  Sozomenus  tinople.    There  is  scarcely  any  personage  in  his- 
that  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity  only  tory  who  has  been  judged  so  differently  as  Con- 
because  the  pagan  priests  refused  to  absolve  him  stantine.    If  the  distinction  between  a  great 
from  those  crimes,  but  not  much  reliance  is  to  prince  and  a  great  man  holds  good,  he  may  how- 
be  placed  on  this  assertion.    Oonstantine's  char-  ever  be  safely  set  down  as  the  former.     He  was 
acter  scarcely  warrants  the  belief  that  he  was  endowed  with  quick  perception,  vast  ideas,  great 
seriously  troubled  by  remorse,  nor  is  it  to  be  activity  of  mind,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  energy 
supposed  that  the  pagan  priests  at  that  time  were  in  action ;  but  of  true  moral  and  religious  senti- 
over  scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  sins  of  em-  ment  he  would  seem  to  have  been  devoid.    Still, 
perors.     As  a  statesman  and  politician,   but  to  judge  him  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
R'arcely  from  religious  motives,   Constantino  in  mind  the  state  of  society  at  his  time.    Eutro- 
favorod  and  protected  Christianity,  though  he  plus  says  of  him  that  his  character  was  most 
was  baptized  only  on  his  death-bed.     He  con-  excellent  during  the  earlier,    but    indifferent 
coived  that  the  vast  structure  of  a  centralized  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
eiiipiro,  comprising  almost  the  whole  civilized  COXSTANTI>*E  VII.,  surnamed  PoRPimio- 
world,  was  not  to  be  built  upon  the  decaying  gekitus,  emperor  of  the  East,  born  905,  died 
remnants  of  paganism.    A  new  and  vigorous  969.     On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Alexander  in 
principle,  which,  by  inculcating  obedience  to  912,  he  became  emperor  under  a  council  of  re- 
cxisting  authorities,  seemed  admirably  adapted  gency.     He  had  a  great  fondness  for  litera* 
to  the  wants  of  absolute  monarchism,  was  to  ture,  which  he  cultivated,  while  his  father-in- 
instil  new  life  into  the  Roman  empire.    This  law,  the  usurping  Romanus  Lecapenus,  who 
may  have  been  Constantino's  idea.    As  early  as  was  proclaimed  emperor  Dec.  17,  919,  adminis- 
3ri  he  granted  absolute  toleration  to  the  Chris-  tered  the  affairs  of  the  empire.    In  945,  after 
tians,  and  restored  to  them  the  property  confis-  the  death  of  Lecapenus,  ho  became  sole  em- 
cated  by  his  predecessors,     Sunday  was  set  apart  peror,  but  he  still  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
fur  religious  exercises,  and  every  attempt  to  leaving  the  cares  of  state  to  his  wife  Helena, 
restrain  the  religious  liberty  of  Christians  was  He  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  son 
severely  punished.     By  convening  and  attend-  Romanus,  who  succeeded  him  as  the  2d  of  this 
in^  tho  general  council  at  Nice  (325),  Constan-  name.     His  writings  are  chiefly  valuable  as  il- 
tiue  openly  declared  the  Christian  to  be  the  lustrations  of  his  time. 

otlicial  church  of  the  empire.     The  removal  C0N8TANTINE  NICOLAEVITCH,  grand 

c>f  tho  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  By-  duke  and  grand  admiral  of  Russia,  brother  of 

ziintiuin  was  another  great  measure  by  which  the  emperor  Alexander  II.,  born  Sept.  21,1827. 

ho  intended  to  strengthen  the  empire.     New  His  father,  the  emperor  Nicholas,  who   made 

K<.)rno  was  to  be  the  name  of  the  new  capi-  him  grand  admiral  at  the  age  of  4  years,  ap- 

Uil,  but  the  name  of  Constantinople  prevailed,  pointed  as  his  tutor  the  captain,  afterward  ad- 
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miral,  Ltltke,  an  ezoeUent  seaman.    Beside  stances,  bardly  aUowed  the  prince  uj  displBj 

naval  science  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  of  courage  or  ability.    As  Gonstaotine  was  re- 

Oonstantlne  eagerly  pursued  the  study  of  Ian-  garded  during  the  war  as  the  representative  of 

guages,  acquiring  a  great  facility  in  the  Grer-  the  national  party  in  the  conncu  of  bis  father, 

man,  French,  English,  and  Turkish.    Notwith-  apprehensions  were  entertained,  at  the  death 

standing  this  mcdem  education,  his  predilec-  of  Nicholas,   that  this  party  might  become 

tion  for  every  thing  Russian  made  nim  the  dangerous  to  the  new  reign,  whidi  promised 

favorite  of  the  natiohal  or  orthodox  part  of  to  be  peacefuL    But  all  the  apprebensiona,  as 

the  Russian  nation,  and  frequent  rumors,  both  well  as  hopes,  based  on  the  supposed  great  am* 

in  Russia  and  abroad,  represented  him  as  the  bition  or  great  abilities  of  the  prince,  have 

object  of  secret  illegitimate  hopes.    Anecdotes  thus  &r  proved  ill-founded.    Conatantine  has 

were  current  which  made  it  appear  that  a  de-  shown  himself  as  sincerely  attached  to  the  in- 

Tiation  from  the  natural  order  of  succession,  terest  of  his  brother  Alexander  ss  be  was  to 

like  that  which  had  given  Nicholas  the  throne  the  policy  of  his  father.    In  1857  be  paid  a 

due  to  his  elder  brother,  was  an  idea  not  un-  visit  to  the  courts  of  England  and  France, 
thought  of  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.    By        CONSTANTINE    PAULOVITCH,   graod 

the  public  at  large,  a  high  opinion  was  enter-  duke  of  Russia  and  governor  of  Poland,  2d 

tained  of  Constantine*s  character  and  abilities,  son  of  Paul  I.  and  Maria  Fedorovna,  princesa 

As  admiral,  he  once  had  the  crown  prince  of  WOrtemberg,  and  brother  of  Alexander  L 

arrested  for  entering  his  ship  without  leav&  and  Nicholas  I.,  born  May  8, 1779,  died  Jane 

for  which  act,  however,  he  received  an  equal  27,1881.    His  grandmother,  CathariDe  11.,  vho 

punishment  from  their  father,  the  emperor,  is  supposed  to  have  destined  him  to  reign  oTer  a 

In  1845  he  visited  Constantinople,  the  first  new  Greek  empire  which  she  was  engaged  in 

prince  of  the  imperial  house  of  Russia  who  conquering  from  the  Turks,  and  therefore  to 

ever  appeared  in  the 'capital  of  the  sultans,  have  chosen  for  him  the  name  of  the  first  6t- 

Abdul  Medjid  received  him  with  every  mark  zantine  emperor,  gave  him  a  most  careful  edo- 

of  distinction,  though  his  Greek  subjects  seem-  cation  under  the  supervision  of  Nicholas  Solt> 

ed  to  betray  their  belief  that  this  Russian  koflf,  and  chose  La  Harpe,  a  celebrated  Svi«. 

Ck>nstantine  was  the  one  destined,  according  to  for  his  as  well  as  Alexander's  tutor.    Bnt 

ft  prophecy,  to  restore  what  was  founded  under  Constantine,  who  had  more  than  his  brother  of 

a  Constantine  and  lost  under  a  Constantine.  In  the  gloomy,  stubborn,  and  wild  character  of  bl^ 

1847  he  started  on  the  Ingermanland,  a  ship  father,  was  little  influenced  by  this  liberal  sj'r 

of  the  line  launched  under  his  direction  at  tern  of  education.    Military  accomplishmeos 

Archangel,  on  a  voyage  across  the  Baltic,  North  alone  attracted  his  rash  and  impetnons  spirH. 

sea,  Atlantic,  and  Mediterranean,  to  Palermo,  In  1796  he  was  married  to  JuHaoa,  princess  u^ 

where  his  mother  was  at  that  time  residing.  Saxe-Coburg,  who,  after  a  few  years  of  unbap* 

On  this  occasion  he  visited  London,  where  the  piness,  left  liim  and  returned  to  Gernianj.  Ic 

people  were  astonished  to  find  that  a  Russian  1799  he  shared  in  the  campaign  of  Savarof 

prince  could  look  like  a  German  student,  and  in  Switzerland.    After  the  violent  death  of  hi: 

wear  spectacles.    After  having  visited  Naples  father  (1801),  which  he  warmly  condemned,  it 

and  Rome,  he  retarned  home  by  land.    In  evinced  a  sincere  love  for  his  brother  Aleisa- 

Germany  he  was  betrothed  to  a  princess  of  der,  by  faithfully  sharing  the  toils  and  dangers  cf 

Baxe-Altenburg,  who  next  year  became  his  his  campaigns.    He  commanded  under  Bennii^f- 

wife,  and,  with  the  Greek  faith,  received  the  sen  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  (1805).  bnt  eibL** 

name  of  Alexandra  Josefovna.    In  1849  he  ited  little  military  skill,  and  exposea  bis  trooje 

accompanied  Paskevitch  on  his  expedition  to  by  imprudence.    Nor  was  he  personal! j  nior^ 

Hungary.    Here,  too,  in  the  last  days  of  the  remarkable  in  the  war  which  was  termio^tjtf 

Hungarian  struggle,  and  after  the  surrender  of  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1801Q,  during  the  fn^ 

Vilagos,  he  was  the  object  of  hope  with  a  part  invasion  (1812),  or  *in  the  campaigns  of  G^ 

of  the  nation.    Owing,  perhaps,  to  some  not  many  and  Franoe,  which  followed.    He  bccowt 

unintentional  hints  of  the  Russian  generals,  panied  Alexander  to  Paris  in  1814,  vbeiiit 

and  even  to  negotiations  attempted  shortly  ne  was  «sent  to  Warsaw  to  announce  to  *M 

before  the  catastrophe,  rumors  were  current,  Poles  the   promised  restoration  of  a  Fol*^ 

both  in  the  Russian  camp  and  throughout  the  kingdono,  and  was  present  at  the  congress;^ 

country,  that  Constantine  would  save  the  inde-  Vienna  in  1815.    The  dudiy  of  Warsaw  baTiai 


prefer  any  thing  to  the  rule  of  Austria.    In  a  appointed  Constantine  oommander-in*cbief  ^'^ 

similar  way  his  name  has  at  different  tunes  the  reorganized  PoU^  army,  with  ezteos^^' 

been  connected  with  dreams  of  a  restoration  privileges  whicJi  virtually  made  him  vic^^^'.^ 

of  Poland.    In  the  late  war  he  was  intrusted,  of  Poland,  while  Z^onczek  was  its  ciril  g^^* 

together  with  LtXtke,  who  had  also  accompa-  emor.    Having  conceived  a  passionate  lore  fa> 

nied  him  on  his  Journey,  with  tibe  defence  of  young  Polish  lady,  Johanna  Grudsnska.  ^ '^^;' 

the  Baltic.    But  the  policy  of  caution,  which  stantine  was  allowed  by  the  decree  of  the  h' =5 

aeems  to  have  been  oonunanded  by  the  oiroam-  synod  of  Rnsda,  not  without  an  infriDgei&«^' 
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of  the  rales  of  the  orthodox  chnroh,  to  divorce  quite  confused,  now  entered  into  negotiations 
his  wife,  who  had  lived  20  years  apart  from  with  the  council  of  administration  in  Warsaw. 
him ;  hut  he  sacrificed,  for  the  intercession  of  To  their  propositions  for  reconciliation  with  the 
Alexander  in  this  affair,  and  for  his  permission  emperor,  which  included  the  re&stahlishment 
to  marry  the  object  of  his  love,  his  own  claims  of  an  inviolable  charter,  and  the  annexation  of 
as  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.    Alexander  Lithaania  to  Poland,  he  gave  a  wavering  an- 
made  his  new  sister-in-law  princess  of  Lowicz,  swer,  promised  to  do  his  best  with  the  emperor, 
bestowing  upon  her  the  domains  of  that  name,  and  was  allowed  to  retreat  with  the  Russians 
and  accepted,  Jan.  14,  1822,  Uie  formal  resig-  unmolested  to  the  frontier,  while  the  Polish 
nation  of  Constantine  as  heir  to  the  crown,  in  guards,  who  at  first  aocompanied  him,  returned 
favor  of  Nicholas.   This  acceptance  was  begged  to  join  the  insurrection.    He  regretted  only  the 
for  by  Oonstantine  as  a  favor,  on  the  ground  loss  of  these  favorite  troops,  retreated  liesitat* 
of  his  own  inability  to  govern  an  empire.    The  ingly,  frequently  declaring  his  love  for  Poland, 
management  of  affairs  in  Poland  proved  this  in*  and  even  drilled  small  detachments  of  troops, 
capacity ;   but  the  distemper  of  Alexander  in  now    commanded    by  revolutionary   officers, 
the  last  years  of  his  reign,  and  his  desertion  whom  he  met  on  their  march  to  the  capital, 
of  the  liberal  principles  he  had  manifested  at  On  the  arrival  of  the  army  under  Diebilsch,  ho 
an   earlier  period,  contributed  to  the  misrule  commanded  the  reserve,  but  evinced  little  in- 
of  bis  brother.    The  charter  of  the  new  king-  terest  in  combating  the  Poles.     He  is  even 
doin  was  soon  violated,  the  freedom  of  the  said  to  have  taken  pride  in  their  victories,  and 
press  was  more  and  more  circumscribed,  a  secret  to  have  sung,  after  the  last  battle  of  Grocho w, 
police  and  espionage  most  systematically  intro-  in  March,  1881,  the  Polish  revolutionary  air, 
duced,  liberal  associations  were  suppressed,  and  Jeszcze  PoUka^  &c.,  in  the  hearing  of  the  de- 
the  most  distinguished  officers,  who  had  won  feated  Bussian  commander.    Recalled  by  the 
tlioir  laurels  under  the  banners  of  Kosciuszko,  emperor,  he  retired  to  Bialystok,  but  was  soon 
Dombrowski,  Poniatowski,  and  Napoleon,  were  compelled  to  leave  this  place  on  the  approach 
driven  from  the  ranks  by  the  insulting  treatment  of  the  Poles  under  Chlapowski,  his  brother-in- 
of  Constantine,  who  also  tortured  Ins  army  by  law.    As  his  presence  at  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
extravagant  exercises  and  capricious  discipline,  tersburg,  for  personal  as  well  as  political  rea- 
11  e  succeeded  in  making  his  troops  the  best  sons,  was  not  desirable  to  Nicholas,  who  owed 
drilled  in  the  world,  but  alienated  the  affection  him  his  throne,  he  remained  at  Witebsk,  where, 
of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  pupils  in  the  military  on  June  27,  having  drunk  a  cup  of  tea,  he  was 
schools,  as  well  as  of  the  people.    The  material  suddenly  seized  with  horrible  pains,  which  soon 
interests  of  the  country,  however,  were  effi-  proved  fatal.    The  journals  of  St.  Petersburg 
ciently  promoted;  agriculture,  commerce,  and  attributed  his  death  to  the  cholera,  popular  ru- 
in diistry  began  to  prosper,  high  roads  and  canals  mors  to  poison.    His  wife  did  not  long  survive 
were  constructed,  and  Warsaw  and  other  cities  the  loss  of  her  husband ;  consumed  with  grie^ 
adorned  with  public  buildings.    But  secret  as-  she  died  at  Tzarskoe  Selo,  on  the  first  anniver- 
Bociations,  affiliated  with  those  of  France  and  sary  of  the  revolution. 

Italy,  and  undetected  by  the  tliousands  of  spies,  CONSTANTINOPLE  (Turk,  htamhoul  or 
undermined  the  whole  political  structure.  Af-  Stamholi;  Slavic,  Carograd)^  the  Turkish  capi- 
tcr  the  death  of  Alexander  in  1825,  Constan-  tal,  situated  on  the  south-western  entrance  of 
tine,  though  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  absence  the  Bosporus,  upon  a  triangular  peninsula  form- 
by  a  revolutionary  movement  in  St.  Petersburg,  ed  by  the  Golden  Horn  (the  harbor  of  Con- 
faithfully  adhered  to  his  resignation,  and  even  stantinople),  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea  of 
personally  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Nicho-  Marmora.  We  have  already  described  the  or- 
las  at  Moscow.  Having  become  more  inde-  igin  and  the  history  of  this  city  down  to  A.  D. 
pendent  nnder  the  new  reign,  he  still  further  830,  when  Byzantium  merged  into  Constanti- 
exasperated  the  spirit  of  the  people  by  his  con-  nople.  (See  Byzantium.)  Afterward  it  became 
tiniial  persecution  of  conspiracies,  which  were  the  capital  of  the  Roman,  or  from  895  the 
mostly  fictitious,  his  most  important  duty  being  Byzantine  empire,  and  of  the  ephemeral  Latin 
his  consultation  with  the  police,  regularly  com-  empire  (1204-1261).  In  A.  D.  418  an  earth- 
n)onced  at  4  o'clock  every  morning.  Poland  ouake  destroyed  it,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Theo- 
was  fully  prepared  for  the  revolution  when  the  aosius  II.  Its  size  and  population  under  the 
outbreaks  of  Paris  and  Brussels  in  1830  gave  Byzantine  emperors  may  be  judged  from  the 
tho  signal.  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  29,  a  small  fact  that  once,  in  the  8th  century,  800,000  of  its 
band,  consisting  mostly  of  cadets,  attacked  the  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  a  pestilence.  On  May 
palace  of  Constantine,  called  Belvedere,  near  29,  1453,  Constantinople  was  stormed  by  the 
Warsaw.  Aa  he  was,  as  usual  at  that  hour.  Turks,  the  last  Byzantine  emperor,  Constantino 
asleep,  his  disciplined  domestics  hardly  dared  XL,  having  lost  his  life  in  the  defence,  and 
to  arouse  him,  and  blood  fiowed  in  the  palace  since  that  time  it  has  renmined  in  their  pos- 
bofore  he  awoke  and  escaped.  At  the  same  session  undisturbed.  It  is  the  seat  of  govem- 
tirne  the  barracks  and  arsenal  were  attacked,  ment  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  residence 
tlie  whole  capital  rose,  the  Polish  troops  mostly  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  patriarchs.  Its  pop- 
joined  the  citizens,  and  the  Russians  retired  nlation,  including  all  its  suburbs,  15  in  number, 
beyond  the  Vistula.    Oonstantine,  who  was  aome  of  which  are  more  like  separate  cities,  wasi 
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ia  1848,  aoeording  to  the  oflSdal  tables  of  the  covered  streeta.    The  hirgert  haOs  of  this  kiid 

board  of  health  of  that  year,  estimated  at  778,-  are  the  Baseetan  and  the  Misaichinhy.   Open 

000,  bat  is  probably  now  over  800,000,  and  by  markets  for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle,  fi^ 

some  is  believed  to  reach  nearly  1,000,000 ;  but  &c^  are  kept  daily  in  several  streets  oriqiurea; 

this  estimate  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  as  the  also  a  market  for  old  clothes,  blontly  bat  periifipi 

nnmber  of  honses  does  not  reach  90,000.  Of  the  not  inappropriately  called  the  Bit  Bazaar,  or  Bee 

inhabitants  more  than  one  half  are  Mnssolmans,  market    The  Avret  Bazaar  (women^s  muket] 

the  remainder  an  odd  conglomerate  of  Qreeka  is,  or  was  formerly,  set  apart  for  the  aile<rffemaie 

(150,000),   Armenians    (230,000),   Levantines,  daves.    Of  caatles  there  remains  only  oae^  the 

Franks  (20,000),  and  Jews  (80,000),  interspersed  castle  of  the  7  towers  (Yadiknle),  originallj 

with  Circassians,  Persians,  Arabians,  Hindoos,  built  as  a  citadel,  but  afterward  used  as  a  state 

&c.    The  location  of  Constantinople  is  equally  prison  for  princes,  and  the  ambassadors  of  ni- 

fiivorable  in  a  commercial  and  in  a  political  tions  at  war  with  Turkey.    The  soltsn's  reo- 

point  of  view.    Its  harbor,  which  is  capable  of  dence  of  state  is  the  Send  Hnmagim  (sengllo), 

containing  1,200  ships,  is  thronged  by  vessels  a  small  waUed  city  of  itself,  If  miles  in  eir- 

of  all  nations,  and  its  commanding  position  at  cumference,  and  indnding  mosqoea,  dwelling 

the  Junction  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  houses,  baths,  gardens,  governmental  offices,  tbe 

seas  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  render  it^  mint,  arsenal,  and  treasury  building.  Formerltit 

if  in  the  possession  of  a  strong  and  energetic  was  inhabited  by  at  least  6,000  perscHis,  snd  en* 

power,  the  key  of  the  political  supremacy  in  tirely  inaccessible  to  strangers.    The  mystery 

Europe  and  Asia. — ^The  picturesque  aspect  of  which  surrounded  it  gave  rise  to  the  most  fab- 

the  city  from  the  seaside  is  praised  asvieing  nlousaccountsof  the  splendor  and  magnifioenn 

with  that  of  Naples,  or  the  bay  of  New  York ;  of  this  imperial  residence,  all  of  which  hare  tss- 

but  the  fiavorable  impression  made  by  the  beau-  ished  since  it  has  been  thrown  open  to  tisiton, 

tifnl  hilly  shores,  beset  with  villas  and  gardens,  who  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  sultanas  palioe 

is  very  apt  to  vanish  at  the  first  glimpse  which  the  stands  far  below  the  residences  of  other  Earo- 

stranger  obtains  of  the  interior  of  the  city.  The  pean  monarchs  in  sumptoousness,  and  etsi  be- 

streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  exceedingly  low  many  private  residences  in  Europe  or  AIne^ 

dirty,  the  houses  dilapidated,  the  atmosphere  ica  in  comfort  and  commodionsness.   Theooter 

filled  with  offensive  odors.    The  old  city  proper  gate  of  the  seraglio  is  cidled  the  Sublime  Forte, 

is  11^  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  enclc^ed  a  designation  frequently  applied  to  tlie  TniM 

on  the  land  side  by  a  triple  wall  and  moat,  government     The  old  seraglio  (Eski  Seni], 

which,  although  unimportant  as  defensive  works  erected  bv  Mohammed  II.  in  the  centre  of  the 

according  to  the  requirements  of  modem  mil-  city,  is  about  8,600  feet  in  oircnmfereDce,  d 

itary  science,  might,  m  an  emergency,  offer  con-  encloses  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  war^  S  bt** 

siderable  resistance  to  an  enemy.    The  wall  has  racks,  the  military  academy,  ^.    Of  other  cot- 

87  gates.    The  streets,  the  irregularity  of  which  ermnental  buildings,  only  the  university  d^n^ 

defies  all  attempts  of  the  stranger  to  find  his  a  passing  notice.    Its  erection  was  comrnenced 

way,  have  generally  no  names,  nor  are  the  in  1847;  in  1855  it  was  used  by  the  French  srej 

houses  numbered;  they  are  badly  paved,  not  as  a  hospital.    The  number  of  prayer  booses  or 

lighted  at  night,  and  in  addition  to  their  gen-  mosques  (a  corrupted  form  of  the  Turkish  vct^ 

era]  cheerlessoess  they  are  the  resort  of  thou-  fnetjid)  in  Constantinople  is  very  lai^.   Tk^rt 

sands  of  ownerless  dogs.    The  honses  are  for  are  485  larger  ones  (jamih\  100  of  them  i: 

the  most  part  built  of  wood,  and  hence  de-  the  old  city  proper,  and  the  nnmber  of  le^ 

structive  conflagrations  are  of  frequent  occurs  ones  (mesj  id)  is  given  at  5,000;  but  this  is  prob- 

rence.    During  one  night  in  1852,  7  fires  de-  ably  an  exaggeration.    Unrivallel  in  gor^geoi^ 

stroyed  an  aggregate  of  3,500  houses.    The  city  ness  is  the  great  Agia  Sofia,  formerly  the  chort^ 

is  divided  into  separate  districts  allotted  to  the  of  8t.  Sophia,  originally  founded  by  Coosua- 

Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.     The  tine,  A.  D.  825,  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  JtD^tin- 

Turkish  districts  are  the  most  extensive,  and  ian  in  588,  transformed  into  a  mosque  bx  Mo- 

generally  have  a  still  more  dilapidated  appear-  hammed  II.,  1458,  and  renovated  by  the  srcli- 

ance  than  the  others.    The  bewildering  laby-  tect  Fossati,  1847.    The  edifice  is  built  of  ^'' 

rinth  of  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  is  almost  bricks,  but  throughout  lined  with  colored  mi* 

nnrelieved  by  public  squares,  of  which  there  ble ;  its  ground  plan  has  the  form  of  a  crc^ 

are  only  7,  viz. :  At  Midan  (horse  square),  a  269  feet  in  length,  148  in  width ;  the  diamtur 

portion  of  the  old  hippodrome,  450  paces  in  of  the  dome  measures  115  feet ;  the  hii:^* 

length,  100  paces  broad ;  Serai  Midan  (palace  from  the  ground  to  the  cupola  is  180  feet  Tlf 

square) ;  Seriosker  Midan,  a  portion  of  the  old  ceiling  and  the  arches  between  the  columos  in 

Forum  Tauri,  850  paces  long,  200  paces  broad ;  inlaid  with  beautiful  mosuo  work  and  gilt:  the 

Tavook  Bazaar  (poultry  market);  Djindi  Mi-  gallery,  50  feet  broad,  ia  sustained  by  87  colcnui^ 

dan ;  £t  Midan,  where  the  public  executions  some  of  which  are  of  green  jasper,  and  are  sl<- 

take  place ;  and  Yafa  Midan.    A  feature  pecn-  to  have  been  taken  from  the  celebrated  X&Ql'f 

liar  to  Constantinople  is  the  market  halls,  large  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  9  massive  bronie  porta-^ 

fire-proof  buildings  lighted  fh)m  above,  in  which  are  covered  with  the  most  artistic  alto-nlie^ 

ihundreds  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  retail  work.    Other  remarkable  mosques  are  KitcU 

itheir  wares,  and  some  of  which  enclose  several  Agia  Sofia,  bmltby  Jostinian;  IQfisse  Jaiiutt^ 


reslin^plftooofseTerslByMntineeinperore;  Eri  Btreeto  are  still  narrow  Wid  any  thing  but  reg- 
M:irmarB  Jamih  (mosqne  of  the  6  marble  col-  ular,  but  the  UDCOUth  Turkish  frame  hoas«a 
uiiins),  said  to  have  beea  a  temple  of  Japiter;  are  gradoullj  disa[)[>earin^,  and  substantial  as 
tiio  mosqae  of  Mohammed  11^  with  whicti  are  well  aa  elegant  brick  buildings  arise  ia  their 
connectea  8  mtdrrttei  (colleges),  a  hospital,  an  place.  There  are  charcbcs  for  all  the  principal 
t'iiliiig  hou9«  for  the  poor,  &c. ;  the  mosque  of  Christian  de  no  ruinations,  a  theatre  in  which 
Siilifin  Ahmed,  the  odIj  one  ttmt  has  6  stccplea  Italian  opera  is  performed  4  times  a  week, 
(miimrets);  theSalimange,  bniltbvt^oljmaalhe  4  hospitals  (English,  French,  Sardiaian,  and 
M:i<:niticcnt,  1650;  tbeShahSaduhJamih,and the  Gerniau),  3  post  ofScea  (Amtnao,  French,  and 
niosr^ue  Nuri  Osmaoi,  in  the  vestibule  of  which  Greek),  French,  Gennaii,  Greek,  and  Armeniun 
EUinds  a  Mrcophagaa  of  porphjTf,  said  to  have  Bcbools  (a  new  Anstrinn  school  was  proposed  to 
enclosed  the  mortal  remains  of  Constantine  the  be  established  in  1868),  several  hotels,  coffee 
(ireat.  The  Greeks  have  SI  churches  in  the  gardens,  clul»,  circulating  libraries,  shops  and 
old  eit;  ;  the  prayer  houses  of  the  otiier  denom-  stores,  and  prinling  offices.  Gas  was  introduced 
infltioiis  are  small  and  oniuiposing.  The  comer  in  1858,  and  the  telegraphic  commnnication  with 
stoueoftheEnglishmemorialchurchnaslaidbT'  London  completed  in  the  same  jear,  carrjing 
f^lr  Stratford  de  Redclille,  Oct.  19,  1858.  The  news  in  24  hours.  The  native  inhabitants  of 
uiimbor  of  Uohammedan  and  Greekconvents  ia  Pera  style  themselves  Ferotes. — Gulata,  built 
considerable.  No  one  of  the  numerous  religious  by  the  Genoese,  is  still  enclosed  by  the  old  Gen- 
Drdt-rs  of  the  Mohammedans  (Meslavee,  Nakshe-  oeee  wall  and  moat,  about  6,000  feet  in  circum- 
bvLdee,  RuCiyler,  Bcgtashee,  Baadee,  Unitn  ference.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  an 
Sinaoce,  Chalvstee,  Jelvntee,  Kahdrce,  Gulsha-  old  round  tower,  originally  intended  as  a  work 
noe,  Hushanee,  Ikistabmee,  Bairamce,  Kalcn-  of  defence,  but  nowonly  used  asawatch  tower. 
iliTi'e,  &c)  is  without  one  or  more  convents.  It  is  140  feet  in  height,  and  from  its  top  tbefinest 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  the  101  ima-  Tiew  of  Constantinople  and  its  vicinity  can  be 
rets  or  soup  houses,  in  which  daily  about  30,000  obtained.  Galata  is  the  principal  commercial 
pL-rsona  are  fed,  stand  prominent.  There  are  suburb  of  Constantinople.  Its  norrow  lanes  are 
2<>0  hoi!pitals  in  Constantinople,  and  in  some  of  incessantly  thronged  by  a  busy  crowd  of  mer- 
tliem  at  least  Christiana  are  provided  for.  Of  chonU.  clerks,  carriers,  seamen,  &c.  A  mer- 
liuiatlc  asylums  Constantinople  has  9;  of  publia  chants'  exchange,  the  custom  house  office,  an 
b^ilhs,  over  2,000;  of  khans  (largo  enclosures,  Austrian  and  an  English  marine  ho^ilal,  are 
including  warehouses  and  hotels),  40.  Two  among  the  prominent  buildings  of  Galata. — 
aquvducta,  9  or  10  uiiles  in  leui^th,  built  by  the  Tophana  derives  its  importance  from  ttie  large 
eiTi]>erors  Hadrian  and  Constantino,  furnish  the  government  fonnderies  established  there.  The 
city  with  water,  TlteeUlernalHrnlica,  coasiract-  cannon  made  at  Tophana  are  eijual  to  the  beat 
Oil  under  Justinian,  330  feet  lODg,  182  feet  brood,  of  European  manufacture.  The  red  and  gilt 
the  basis  resting  upon  S3S  marble  columns,  u  Turkish  clay  pipes  are  also  roannfactured  there 
still  usedasareservoir. — Thennmberof  primarj  on  an  extensive  scale. — Kassim  Pasha  contains 
echuols  (uifkUO)  in  Constantinople,  in  which  tlie  great  arsenal  and  navy  yard. — Scutari,  sit- 
only  reading  and  the  prayers  ore  taught,  is  s^d  natedon  the  opposite  Asiatic  coast  (the  Chryso> 
to  be  over  400 ;  the  former  secondary  schools  polls  of  the  ancient.-'),  about  1  mile  square  in 
b^ve  been  abolished,  and  replaced  by  adult  extent,  is  the  principal  commercial  emporium 
schools  for  instruction  in  Arabic,  rhetoric,mnth-  of  the  Levant  trade.  A  large  bnsmcm  in  silk 
oinaiic:",  and  history.  There  are  also  several  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  4c,  ia  carried  on 
B^i-'cial  preparatory  achools  for  civil  service,  aa  there.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  khans  and 
tijo  college  of  "  the  sultan's  mother,"  inan^-  warehonses,  also  a  Turkish  post  office,  an  ira- 
ratcd  in  1S50,  and  others.  Popular  education  pcriol  palace,  and  the  barracks  of  the  imperial 
is  still  at  a  very  low  point,  desjiito  the  reforms  guards. — Constantinople  is  the  scat  of  Iiupor- 
tliaChnvebeenintroduced  by  the  present  sultan,  tant  banking  and  commercial  establishment^ 
Ttio  military  academies  are  as  yet  the  only  and  is  the  great  centre  of  Levantine  commerce, 
eilucatlonal  eat.'kblishments  in  which  a  system-  over  23,000  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  exceeding 
atic  course  of  studies,  according  to  the  modern  6,500,000,  having  arrived  and  left  in  1856.  Tlie 
stmdard  of  science,  is  pursued.  Beside  these,  local  industry,  however,  is  unitn jiortant.  The 
tiiereareamedica)  andaveterinary  college,and  priucipal  articles  of  manufacture  are  leather 
ft  naval  academy;  a  nniverslty  has  been  estab-  ware,  carpets,  embroideries  in  gold,  silver,  and 
li-hed  by  the  present  sultan,  also  a  museum  of  wool,  arms,  perfumes,  and  smoking  apparatus 
antiquities.  There  ore  40  public  libraries,  mostly  of  all  kind*.  Tlie  press  of  Constantmople  ia 
connected  with  mosque^  and  some  of  them  represented  by  the  French  Moniteur  Ottoman, 
!;;i]>|..ised  to  contain  a  great  number  of  valnabla  founded  in  1831,  which  b  also  pnblished  in 
old  manuscripts. — Among  the  suburbs  of  Con-  Turkish  and  Armenian;  the  Ljerldei  EiitadU 
Muntinople,  only  S  are  frequently  mentioned,  (the  "Chronicle  of  News");  the  Journal  dt 
viz. :  PoraLGalata,  Tophano,  Kaasim  Pasha,  and  ConitantiiiopU,  which  has  the  widest  foreign  rir- 
.'^cutari.  Pera  (Turkish,  Bejjolu,  or  Prince  culation;  ihe  Cuurrier  de  Comtantino^lt,  Cvm- 
stret>t)  has  within  a  few  years  lost  its  oriental  nuree  dt  ConttnntinopU,  Gatetle  MedienU,  and 
tliiirneter  almost  entirely.  The  ambassadors  PrMi*  ifOnVnf,  founded  in  1854;  andiltalian 
ui'    ilie  Christian   powers  reside  there.    The  Journals,  1  Greek,  1  Armenian,  and  1  lUyruin. 
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COKSTAKTIXOPLE.  Cocvcns  or.  L  Ths  Hie 

Sd  %'iXi^TtX  Cfjoxdii  of  tbe  d^arca,  A.  II.  S^l.  eon- 

Tebed  Ifj  tl«e  emperor  Tt«ec^iosiis  st  tLe  in-  tl«e  I 

fUnee  i>f  Pope  M.  LrazL^sci.  wbo  vroce  kftum  TvezT^e 

to  LizD  before  tJiie  cr/rizkcil,  mzA  at  in  e«»ci:^osi  proved. 

beld  s  tfyindX  A  Kotne  sad  approred  its  acta,  aiid  oc : 

Thtsrt  vere  preseoi  I'Vj  eastern  h\^/[n^  inclad-  KasT 

diLg  Meleti'is  of  Afltiocii,  Gre^jrj  of  X^sea.  tii.op>k;.  bst 

C^  nl  of  Jem-alem^  aDd  many  oU«er  eelebraud  esdix  to 

meo.    Thirty  (relates.  ibUowen  of  tLe  3£ace-  COX^TAXTI* 

doclaa  Lere»T,  carne  also  to  the  coczJciL    Tbe  nople,  l^n  tbsr 

Uxlitn  hwm  iiieir  labon  br  invesTiraring  the  in  the  MTi-ftiT  sb^ka 

orcl«ri^>/D  of  Maxim  OB  Cjr.ica«,who  had  cazised  nathre  city,  reeerred  craoa  le  Jaej  j.  3. 

bim%elf  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Constantincple.  daria,  ajcid  a  17j«>  itebk  1:p  £>«:  -wir^t   ■ 

He  wa9  declared  not  to  bare  been  ooosecrausd,  yean  he  pcrsaed  ga^ip^  ^  ^ecoau 

and  f^C  Greirr^  Kazianzen  was  sc^emnly  in-  tore  at  the  nr^TcTsiy.     LLlTSBhev^. -.: 

ffta^led  in  tiiat  important  see.    Seven  canona  and  Mocnt  b£=ai.  zht  ar<aaCTi:.a^  " 

were  a^rreed  Ufion.    The  Ibt  solemnly  accepts  which  was  ebcft^td  ;o  ii=a  ia  ItOL   Ii 

ttie  decrees  of  the  1st  general  council  of  Nice;  he  was  nnar.^TTKOgy  eiiec&ei 

the  2d  confines  bifihops  to  the  administratioa  see  of  Constasiii^c^-je;.    fie 

Off  tlie  affiurB  of  their  own  province  or  diocese;  dnoe  reforms  izito  1 

tbe  6th  forbids  ha.^y  and  ili-foonded  appeals  broo^ht  upoa 

to  the  emperor  against  the  bii*bop9,  andexdades  of  which  was  goc4i  ptwed.  alihocri  i/e  ^ 

the  accoAations  of  deposed  clerks,  schismatics,  meantime  ie<^z:>cd  the  c-^oe.    He  L15  vi  * 

bereti^^,  and  ezeommnnicated  persons ;  the  7th  lived  in  retirement  at  CLa^i.  oaecf  :bc :  r;.  - 

in-escribes  regrjUtions  for  rea'lmitting  heretics  islands  in  the  sea  of  MaRDorm.  aod  s  i  j-^^ 

to  the  communion  of  the  church.    IL  The  5th  teemed  by  the  CLrisdaiks  of  tbe  Orki: : '  -* 

general  council,   A.D.  553,  was  assembled  to  learning  and  hisvinaes^     He  hasp:.  -  --' 

examine  the  3  chapters,  s.  e^  the  writings  of  '*I>escription  of  Alexandria''  dfoacrw.  >  . 

Theodore  of  Mo[isuestia,  the  anathemati&ms  of  an  excellent  **  Descripticfi  of  Cotscii:^  : 

Tlieodoret  flgainj»t  those  of  St.  Cyril,  and  the  (1834),  anda^fitaLc^icaialldI>eserip(:^e£.*^.: 

letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris  the  Persian.    Pope  Vigi-    on  E^nrpL"   

lius  had  condemned  the  chapters  in  a  docnment  CONSTAynUS.    L  Cwaxfwcs  (THI  F^  : 

called  hiaJudUatumf  which  failing  to  adjust  empjeror  of  Bonie(A.D.  S*I«»-'6i.  wasir:->- 

matters,  Yigilius  and  the  emperor  Jnstinian  of  Clandios  IL,  and  serred  wiih  dift: ^ 

called  the  council  together.    It  held  8  sessions,  nnder  Anrelian,  Probna.  and  Diodct::^^.  A: 

and  condemned  the  8  chapters,  as  containing  the  first  division  of  the  empire  nzcier  v.  ^ 

the  bercHies  of  Anus,  Nestonus,  and  others,  taan  and  Maximian,  he  was  dboaenCiBsir ':)  -" 

whom  t!ie  c^^uncil  anathematizes,  accepting  and  latter,  while  Galerioa  was  appointed  ts  n:1  < 

reaffirming  the  doctrines  of  the  4  great  general  the  former.    His  proTinoea  were  Brii&ii^.  G.-- 

councils  of  Nice,  Ckinstantinople,  Ephesas,  snd  and  Spain,  with  Angosta  Treviromra  nn^i 

Chalcedon.    III.  The  6th  general  council,  A.  D.  as  capital    He  fought  with  sneoess  s£a:&ft  i- 

680,  met  Nov.  7,  nnder  Pope  Agatbo  and  the  Franks  on  the  lower  Bhme,  defeated  the  g>u:'' 
em[)eror  Constantine  Pogonatus.  The  object  AUectoa  in  Britain,  and  itmted  the  Alcin^ 
of  this  council  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis-  near  the  npper  Rhine.  In  304  the  AngQ^-  ^- 
cushions  caused  by  the  Monothelites,  or  those  Gsesars  met  and  triumphed  at  Bome;  Aiu'-^ 
who  taught  that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Jesus  abdicaticm  of  the  2  elder  emperors  io  o(>-)  '^^ 
Christ.  Tbe  council  reaffirmed  the  teachings  Cssars  snoceeded  to  their  dignity.  Consac'.:^ 
of  the  6  genera]  councils,  decreed  that  in  Christ  continued  his  reign  over  the  westeni  proTir  t% 
there  is  a  divine  will  and  a  human  will,  and  ruling  with  humanity  and  protectiDg  the  C  t".^ 
respectively  a  double  and  distinct  operation,  tians.  On  an  expedition  against  the  people  (f. 
the  human  will  being,  however,  subject  to  the  '  Scotland  he  died  at  £boracam  (York).  His  !<'^ 
divine ;  deposed  and  excommunicated  Macarius  Constantine  the  Great,  who  aooompsmed  ha 
of  Antioch,  the  leader  of  the  Monothelite  party ;  became  his  successor.  IL  Emperor  of  K4^| 
and  closed  its  labors  after  18  sessions,  Aug.  16,  (A.  D.  337-361),  son  of  Constantine  the  Gr^ 

681.  IV.  The  8th  general  council,  869,  met  in  and  Faosta,  reigned  firstin  the  East,  and  irac^^^ 
tlie  church  of  St.  Sophia  under  the  emperor  protractedwar  against  the  Persians,  which  f^ 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  papal  legates  presid-  vented  him  from  participating  in  tbe  strcfr^ 
ing.  It  investigated  the  claims  of  Photius,  who  of  his  brothers  Constantine  if.  aod  ^^^^^^'^r^ 
had  deposed  St.  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constan-  the  West.  After  the  fall  of  both  he  invciw 
tinople,  and  usurped  bis  see.  Photinp  was  an«  in  350  against  Hagnentios  and  Vetranio,  ^^ 
athematizcd  as  a  heretic,  and  deposed.  Those  had  usurp^  the  purple.  Vetranio  sabmiue^ 
of  his  followers  who  subscribed  to  the  profes-  Hagnentius  was  nnaUy  crushed  and  committ^ 
sion  of  faith  proposed  by  the  council  were  al-  suicide.  ConstanUus  now  reigned  over  ^ 
lowed  to  retain  their  ecclesiastical  position;  the  whole  empire.  In  354,  having  returned  to^ 
recusants  were  deposed  and  excommunicated.  East,  he  put  to  death  his  cousin  GsUbs,  ^oso 
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he  had  left  there  at  the  head  of  the  army.    He  Mirabeaa,  Bamave,  Cazal^s,  Dupont,  Lafayette, 

rhose  his  brother  Jalian  as  Ceesar,  and  sent  him  Laracth,  &o.    The  principal  measures  of  the 

to  Gaul,  where  he  snccessfully  fought  against  assembly  were :  Abolition  of  ail  feudal  privi- 

Uie  Alemanni  and  Franks.    In  860  Julian  was  leges,  Aug.  4,  1789;  the  declaration  of  rights, 

proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  at  Paris.    Oon-  Aug.  20 ;  freedom  of  religion  and  of  the  press, 

Htautius  marched  against  him,  but  died  on  the  Aug.  23  and  24 ;  property  of  the  clergy  de- 

W.1Y  in  Cilicia.    Julian  was  his  successor.  clared  to  belong  to  the  nation  and  put  at  the 

CONSTELLATION,  in  astronomy,  a  group  disposition  of  the  treasury,  Nov.  2;  creation 
of  stars  to  which  a  fixed  boundary  and  name  of  assignats,  Dec.  19 ;  division  of  the  kingdom 
have  been  given.  Most  of  the  constellations  into  83  departments,  Jan.  15,  1790;  suppres- 
hear  the  same  names  that  were  given  to  them  sion  of  titles  of  nobility,  June  19;  the  right 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Although  the  of  pardon  withdrawn  from  the  king,  June  6, 
divisitjns  are  not  always  the  best,  and  the  names  1791 ;  the  king  suspended  from  his  functions 
are  purely  fanciful,  astronomers  prefer  to  retain  until  the  completion  of  the  constitution,  July 
well-known  names  rather  than  attempt  the  pious  15;  abolition  of  orders  of  chivalry,  July  30; 
reform  of  the  venerable  Bede,  who  named  the  constitution  finished.  Sept  3 ;  accepted  by  the 
j-igns  after  the  12  apostles ;  or  of  Schillerius,  who  king.  Sept  13.  The  2d  constituent  assembly, 
gave  Scripture  names  to  all  the  constellations ;  consisting  of  900  members  from  France  and  the 
or  of  Weigelius,  who  introduced  the  coats  of  colonies,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  after  the 
arms  of  European  princes  into  the  sky.  Ptole-  proclamation  of  the  republic,  Feb.  24,  1848,  met 
my,  in  the  Almagest,  enumerates  48  constella-  in  Paris,  May  4,  1848;  was  attacked.  May  16, 
tions,  namely :  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  by  an  insurrection  led  by  Louis  Auguste  Blan- 
Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capri-  qui,  but  was  successfully  defended  by  a  battal- 
cornns,  Pisces,  the  Great  Bear,  the  Little  Bear,  ion  of  the  national  guard ;  on  June  23,  appoint- 
Persens,  the  Dragon,  Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  An-  ed  Cavaignac  dictator  to  put  down  the  revolt 
dronieda,  Pegasus,  Equulus,  the  Triangle,  the  growing  out  of  the  dissolution  of  the  national 
Wagoner,  Bootes,  the  Northern  Crown,  Ophiu-  workshops;  adopted  the  constitution,  Nov.  4; 
chiis,  the  Serpent,  Hercules,  the  Arrow,  the  ordered  the  election  of  president  for  Deo.  10, 
Lyre,  the  Swan,  the  Dolphin,  the  Eagle,  Orion,  1848,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Louis  Na- 
tl lo  Whale,  the  Hare,  the  Great  Dog,  the  Little  poleon ;  and  held  its  last  meeting,  May  24, 1849, 
Dog,  Hydra,  the  Cup,  the  Crow,  the  Centaur,  Each  of  these  assemblies  was  succeeded  by  an 
the  Wolf,  the  Altar,  the  Southern  Fish,  the  asserribUe  Ugulathe.  Constituent  assemblies 
SI  lip  Argo,  the  Southern  Crown,  the  Hair  of  have  also  been  held  in  some  of  the  Spanish 
Berenice,  and  the  Boy  Antinous.    All  the  other  American  republics. 

25  or  30  are  comparatively  modern.    The  only  CONSTRUCTION",  in  mathematics,  is  the 

use  of  constellations  since  the  extinction  of  drawing  of  a  geometrical  figure  to  illustrate  a 

astrology  is  to  name  the  stars.    The  brightest  law  of  number,  or  of  other  quantities  not  geo- 

in  a  constellation  is  called  Alpha,  the  next  Beta,  metrical.    As  the  eye  is  the  most  perfect  of  our 

etc.,  through  the  Greek  alphabet.     Then  the  senses,  the  law  when  made  visible  by  construo- 

En^lish  alphabet  is  taken  up,  and  if  the  number  tion  is  more  readily  understood  and  its  conse- 

of  stars  exceeds  both  alphabets,  Arabic  figures  quences  more  readily  discovered.     For  very 

are  resorted  to.    The  most  easily  accessible  in-  beautiful  and  valuable  applications  of  the  meth- 

fonn.ition  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Bur-  od  of  geometrical  construction,  see  the  reports 

ritt\s  "Geography  of  the  Heavens."  of  U.  S.  coast  survey,  and  the  papers  presented 

CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY,  or  National  by  its  officers  to  the  American  association  for 
AssEMnLT  (Fr.  assemhlee  constituante.,  assem-  tlie  advancement  of  science. 
hUe  mitionale)^  a  political  body  whose  office  is  CONSUL  (Lat.  consulere^  to  take  care  for),  ia 
to  prepare  a  constitution  for  France.  Two  such  Roman  antiquity,  the  title  of  2  supreme  civil  and 
a<<emblies  are  particularly  known  under  this  military  oflicers,  by  whom  the  republic  was  gov- 
naine.  Tholst,  opened  at  Versailles,  May  5, 1789,  erned  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  in  510 
as  the  states-general,  consisting  of  291  deputies  B.  C.  The  office  existed  during  1,050  years,  and 
of  the  clergy,  270  of  the  nobles,  and  558  of  the  assumed  distinct  phases  in  the  republic,  and  in 
tirrn  etat^  or  middle  class,  was  formed  on  the  the  Latin  and  Byzantine  empires.  The  consuls 
refusal  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  sit  with  the  were  at  firat  elected  annually  from  the  patri- 
ropresentatives  of  the  tiers  etat.  The  latter  then,  cians,  had  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  except  the 
on  June  17,  took  the  name  of  assembler  nation-  crown,  and  were  preceded  by  lictors  bearing  the 
ale,  and  began  their  deliberations.  Louis  XIV.  symbolic  faftee%.  The  only  examples  of  but  a 
caused  their  hall  to  be  shut  against  them ;  but  single  consul  for  part  of  a  year  were  in  G8  and 
they  assembled  in  a  tennis  court,  resolved  to  52  B.  C.  The  plebeians,  claiming  a  right  to 
oontinue  united,  and  called  upon  the  nobility  elect  one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own  estate, 
nnd  clergy  to  join  them.  Of  the  nobles  47,  in-  obtained  as  a  compromise  in  444  B.  C.  the  eleo- 
cl tiding  the  duke  of  Orleans,  yielded  to  the  in-  tion  of  one  of  the  military  tribunes  who  were 
vitntion;  and  then,  on  the  command  of  the  king,  invested  with  consular  power.  In  866  the  Li- 
the others  followed,  and  the  clergy  with  them,  cinian  law  opened  one  of  the  consular  ollices  to 
T!ic  sessions  were  continued  till  Sept.  30,  1791.  them,  and  in  172  both  of  the  consuls  were  for 
Among  the  leading  members  of  the  body  werd  the  first  time  plebeians.    The  consuls  command* 
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ed  the  army,  proposed  1awb»  convoked  and  pre-  ties  of  conBol^  wbere  they  aie  not  ipedfied  bj 
Bided  over  the  senate  and  the  eomitia  eentu-  po^tive  stipulation  between  two  eoyenuDe&tSf 
riata^  and  received  the  communications  from  they  will  d^end  upon  the  laws  of  tbe  coontry 
proconsuls  and  from  foreign  states.  They  re-  represented  by  the  consul  it  being  onderstocd, 
tained  their  power  till  Cffisar  became  master  of  course,  that  such  regulations  are  within  Uie 
of  the  republic.  The  office  was  Immediately  general  scope  of  official  powers  acknowledged 
degraded  in  the  western  empire,  its  duration  by  the  conunerdal  world.  Subject  to  this  lim- 
ofton  being  only  from  2  to  4  months,  and  its  itation,  every  nation  may  prescribe  to  its  orn 
principid  functions  being  transferred  to  the  em-  consuls  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  official 
peror  or  senate.  In  the^yzantine  empire  it  was  duties.  In  some  countries  consols  are  Testtd 
a  merely  honorary  dignity  conferred  by  nominfr>  with  judicial  authority  to  settle  disputes  be> 
tion  of  the  emperor,  its  duties  being  only  to  assist  tween  citizens  of  the  oountir  which  tLej 
in  splendid  costume  at  a  ceremonial  on  Jan.  1.  represent ;  but  this  can  only  be  bj  (^pnsent 
Justinian  ceased  to  nominate  consuls  in  A.  D.  541 ;  of  the  foreign  government,  and  it  has  not  been 
but  the  office  was  not  legally  suppressed  till  an  the  practice  of  the  English  government,  or  of 
act  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  in  886.  our  own,  to  confer  snch  authoiitj  upon  its  con- 
— ^The  term  consul  has  been  applied,  in  modem  sula,  except  in  semi-civilized  countries,  t&  tlw 
times,  to  commercial  agents  appointed  by  one  North  African  states  and  some  of  the  Asktio. 
government  to  reside  at  seaports  belonging  to  where  the  laws  are  so  imperfectly  admioiskrtd 
other  governments,  and  whose  special  conunis-  that  the  lives  aiMl  property  of  foreigners  coiild 
sion  IS  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  citizens  not  be  safely  left  to  depend  upon  theoL  b  tl 
belonging  to  the  nation  represented  by  such  cases  where  not  oUierwise  provided  by  treaty, 
agents.  They  were  first  appointed  in  the  12th  the  citizens  of  one  oountry  are  sobject  to  tU 
century,  after  the  crusades  had  opened  to  Euro-  laws  of  another  country  where  they  msj  \ji 
pean  nations  a  considerable  intercourse  with  resident,  whether  permanently  or  temporarilv; 
the  East.  Venice,  Grenoa,  and  other  Italian  and  it  is  not  a  sround  of  interfereuce  by  a  gor- 
states  availed  themselves  of  an  extended  ao-  ernment  in  behalf  of  its  citizens  abrotu,  bow- 
quaintance  with  eastern  sovereigns,  to  get  a  reo-  ever  harshly  they  may  have  been  detlt  M^i'i, 
Qgnition  of  semi-official  agents  resiaent  at  places  provided  they  have  been  judged  acoording  to 
with  which  there  was  any  considerable  com-  the  established  laws  of  ^e  country  where  t]i«j 
xneroial  intercourse.  The  precedent  was  fol-  are  residing ;  as  under  the  law  formerly  exis^ 
lowed  in  later  times  by  other  maritime  nations  ing  in  France,  by  whidi  the  property  of  as 
of  Europe,  and  all  of  tiiem  have  had  consuls  at  alien  dying  in  that  country  was  taken  p<Ks» 
the  principal  ports  of  Turkey,  Africa,  and  sion  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  oar  goTem- 
southern  A^sia,  wherever  they  were  allowed  to  ment  could  make  no  reclamation  in  bdi&lf  of 
send  them ;  and  thence  the  custom  has  become  the  heirs  of  one  of  its  citizens  whose  efi'tvi' 
extended  to  European  ports  also,  so  that  it  is  should  have  been  so  seized,  and  wasobhgedw 
now  the  practice  of  all  commercial  nations  to  provide  against  it  by  treaty.  The  ordinsrv  d:- 
have  agents  wherever  their  citizens  have  estab-  ties  of  consuls  relate  merely  to  cammerciil  J- 
lished  a  trade.  The  powers  and  duties  of  con*  fiBiirs,  such  as  the  authentication  of  a  sbip^s  \^ 
suls  are,  in  some  cases,  regulated  by  treaty  be*  pers,  receiving  and  certifying  protests  of  m^ 
tween  the  governments  for  and  with  whom  ters  of  vessels  or  oUier  persons  reelecting  lo^ 
such  consuls  are  to  act.  In  other  cases  there  is  at  sea,  and  {^ving  consular  certificates  for  v^- 
a  mere  permission  to  send  an  agent,  without  ous  purposes.  It  is  also  required  of  oonsds  ts 
specification  of  powers;  and  in  a  semi-dvilized  attend  to  and  provide  for  disabled  seamen  at 
country  this  would  amount  to  nothing  more  the  country  to  which  the  codsuI  belongs,  i^- 
than  giving  the  right  of  official  intercourse  with  to  send  them  home,  which  is,  of  course,  at  p^^ 
the  government  grantinff  such  permission,  in  re-  lie  expense.  They  are  also  expected  to  take 
spect  to  any  thing  involving  tne  commercial  In-  charge  of  stranded  yeaseLs  or  proprty  heh^• 
terests  of  the  country  which  the  consul  repre-  ing  to  their  countrymen,  in  the  absenoe  of  tic 
sents.  A  consul  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  master  or  other  legal  representative  of  the  on- 
authorized  by  the  government  of  the  country  er,  and  also  to  take  care  of  the  property  of  cin- 
to  which  he  is  sent,  either  by  express  treaty  or  zens  of  their  respective  countries  dying  wiili^ 
official  permission,  express  or  implied.  But  at  their  consulates.  These  aregenerally admitti< 
the  present  period  the  nature  of  the  office  is  so  duties  appertaining  to  the  office,  some  of  vl^i\^ 
well  understood  throughout  the  civilized  world,  are  occancmally  provided  for  by  trea^;  bot  tn 
and  even  by  semi-civilized  nations  and  tribes  the  absence  of  such  treaty,  the  powers  and  u3- 
which  have  any  commercial  intercourse  with  ties  of  consuls  would  extend  to  the  particc^'^ 
other  natibns,  that  permission  to  appoint  a  con*  above  named  so  far  as  authorized  by  the  U^^ 
sul  imports  that  he  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  per-  of  the  oountry  where  the  consul  resides  1^ 
form  the  duties  usually  belonging  to  such  office,  the  consular  convention  between  France  &i^ 
unless  specially  provided  otherwise.  The  mere  the  United  States  of  1788,  it  was  provided  tl^ 
sending  of  such  an  agent,  and  the  recognition  of  our  consuls  diould  have  judidal  power  far  tt^ 
him  by  the  government  of  the  country  to  which  settlement  of  disputes  between  the  master  an^ 
he  is  sent,  establishes  the  official  relation  as  fhlly  his  crew  in  relation  to  wages  or  other  maUer^ 
as  if  it  had  been  done  by  treaty.    As  to  the  du*  strictly  belonging  to  the  interior  oi  the  soi^ 
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Bnt  in  no  other  treat j  has  this  pover  been  M.D^  London,  1858.)    Bat  this  represents  only 
provided  for,  and  the  exercise  of  it  most  there-  a  part  of  the  case ;  some  of  the  parents  were 
fore  rest  upon  mere  oommercial  usage,  and  per-  undoubtedly  cat  off  by  intercurrent  disease, 
haps  does  not  extend  beyond  what  the  parties  though  truly  tuberculous ;  in  other  instadoes 
iDny  voluntarily  submit  to.    The  duties  of  con-  the  disease  may  have  passed  over  one  or  two 
8iils  of  the  United  States  are  defined  in  several  generations,  showing  itself  only  in  the  gran4- 
acts  of  congress,   embracing  what  has  been  children  or  great-grandchildren  of  consumptive 
above  specified  (except  the  judicial  power).    A  ancestors.    There  would  seem  perhaps  a  great- 
consnl  is  not,  by  the  law  of  nations,  entitled  to  er  tendency  for  the  disease  to  be  transmitted 
the  privileges  of  a  public  minister,  and  is  sub-  on  the  part  of  the  father  to  male  and  of  the 
ject  to  the  laws  oi  the  country  where  he  re-  mother  to  female  children ;  thus,  in  the  867 
sides,  in  like  manner  as  any  private  person  cases  of  herditary  transmission  above  qnot^, 
from  the  same  country  to  which  such  consul  the  father  alone  was  consumptive  in  112  in- 
belongs  would  be.    In  Mohammedan  countries,  stances,  and  in  these  the  proportion  of  the  sexee 
consuls  enjoy  the  same  immunities  that  are  con-  was  69  males  to  63  females,  while  in  the  110  in- 
ceded  to  foreign  ministers  at  Constantinople.  stances  in  which  the  mother  alone  was  con- 
CONSUMPTION  (j;AMm«  tuberculosa^  phthi-  sumptive  40  were  males  and  63  females.    Inde- 
wUpulmonalis).  Fonuerly,when  little  was  known  pendent  of  hereditary  transmission,  it  is  in  the 
of  the  pathology  of  disease,  and  when  the  means  nigbest  degree  probable  that  many  constitution- 
of  discriminatiug  between  different  complaints  al  diseases  and  conditions  in  the  parents,  by 
were  imperfect  and  inaccurate,  a  number  of  rendering  the  progeny  feeble  and  deficient  in 
chronic  maladies  attended  with  wasting  of  the  stamina,  render  them  at  the  same  time  liable  to 
body  were  grouped  together  under  tlie  term  con-  the  attacks  of  phthisis.    The  offspring  of  pa- 
sumption,  and  we  had  consumption  of  the  lungs,  rents  advanced  in  life,  of  those  suffering  fit>ni 
of  the  bowels,  of  the  liver,  nervous  consamption,  secondary  syphilis,  dyspepsia,  gout,  &c.,  suffer 
&c. ;  but  as  our  knowledge  of  morbid  processes  in  undue  proportion  from  pulmonary  phthisis. 
has  advanced,  the  term  has  become  restricted,  It  has  long  been  notorious  that,  among  the  low- 
and  now  it  is  limited  to  the  disease  attendant  er  animals,  confinement  in  an  imperfectly  ven- 
on  the  development  of  a  peculiar  foreign  mat-  tilated  atmosphere  is  apt  rapidly  to  render  them 
tor,  tubercle,  in  the  lungs,  and  the  changes  which  tuberculous;  among  mankind,  those  whose  oo- 
this  matter  itself  undergoes,  and  causes  in  the  cupations  confine  them  in  the  house  and  the 
tissues  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    The  disease  workshop  suffer  in  greatly  larger  proportion 
is  wide-spread,  occurring  in  all  countries  and  from  phthisis  than  Uiose  whose  emplovmenta 
in  every  climate ;  it  is  exceedingly  fatal,  cans-  lead  them  into  the  open  air.  M.  Lombard  states 
ing  a  larger  mortality  than  any  other  malady;  that  in  Paris,  Geneva,  Yienna,  and  Hamburg, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  from  i  to  ^  of  the  oonsimiption  occurs  in  those  leading  a  seden- 
deatlis  in  all  large  towns  are  due  directly  or  in-  tary  life,  in  comparison  with  those  leading  an 
directly  to  consumption;  and  deducting  the  mor-  active  one,  in  the  proportion  of  141  to  89. 
tality  of  infancy,  Sir  James  Clark  estimates  that  Where  there  is  any  tendency  to  phthisis,  an  mi- 
J  of  all  the  deaths  in  England  are  caused  by  wholesome  or  insufficient  diet,  as  indeed  all  the 
tuberculous  diseases.    In  Eogland  and  Wales  in  means  by  which  the  vital  powers  are  directly 
the  year  1855,  in  a  population  of  18,786,914,  or  indirectly  lessened,  tends  greatly  to  its  de- 
tlie  total  number  of  aeaths  amounted  to  425,-  velopment.    Among  the  moral  causes,  none  act 
703  ;  of  this  number,  52,289,  nearly  1  in  8,  died  with  so  much  energy  as  grief  or  anxiety  of 
of  consumption.     Though  most  frequent  be-  mind. — Progrem.   The  progress  of  consumption 
tween  20  and  40,  it  is  confined  to  no  period  of  is  ordinarily  slow.   The  average  duration  of  tho 
life,  occurring  at  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  old  coses  recorded  by  Bayle  and  Louis,  amounting 
a^o.     Guernsent,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  in  all  toS14,  was  23  months;  but  of  these  162, 
h'pital  des  en/ans  malades^  an  institution  at  or  more  than  half,  terminated  within  9  monthS| 
Paris  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  patients  be-  2  only  terminated  within  a  month,  while  11  lin* 
tween  1  and  10  years  of  age,  states  that  j  of  gered  on  from  10  to  20  years.    In  the  large  ma* 
those  who  die  in  that  establishment  are  more  or  jority  of  instances  the  disease  is  essentiallr 
less  tuberculous,  and  instances  are  not  very  in-  chronic,  while  the  small  number  of  cases  which 
frequent  in  which  phthisis  is  met  with  in  pa-  run  their  course  in  1  or  2  months,  differiog  from 
ticnts  over  70  years  of  age.    Females  have  been  the  more  ordinary  form  in  their  symptoms  as 
deemed  more  liable  to  consumption  than  males;  well  as  their  duration,  are  spoken  of  as  acute 
yet  in  the  consumption  hospital  at  Brompton,  phthisis.    The  approach  of  the  disease  is  oom- 
noar  London,  out  of  1,000  cases  of  consumption  monly  gradual.    For  some  time  the  patient  is 
5S2  or  68.2  were  males,  and  418  or  41.8  per  observwi  to  be  out  of  health  ;  he  has  a  slight, 
c*?nt.   were  females. — Causes,    Of  the  causes  dry  cough,  particularly  in  the  morning,  or  atler 
-which  produce  pulmonary  consumption,  heredi-  meals  or  exercise,  of  which  he  takes  little  notice, 
tary   predisposition  is  undoubtedly  the  most  and  which  he  is  apt  to  refer  to  his  throat.    He 
powerful.    Out  of  1,000  consumptives  in  the  is  more  easily  fatigued  than  usual,  becomes  a 
Brompton  hospital,  hereditary  predisposition  little  thinner  and  paler,  and  suffers  from  breath- 
e^^uld  be  distinctly  traced  in  867  cases.    (^*0a  lessness  in  mounting  a  staircase  or  climbing  a 
C'oosumptiou,'^  &c.,  by  Kichard  Payne  Ootton,  heightb    Often  after  these  symptoms  have  been 
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present  for  a  time,  oooasionallr  without  their  ezpecttxralian  often  beoomee  ash-ookfed,  and 
having  been  noticed,  hemorrhage  from  the  the  spnta  run  together,  forming  a  oniform  mass 
langs  occnrs.  Ihe  patient  saddeoly  spits  np  a  consisting  almost  wholly  of  pure  pna.  While 
qnantity  of  bright,  frothy  blood,  varying  in  the  tnbercolar  matter  is  nndergoing  aofleniDg 
amomit  from  a  few  streaks  to  a  pmt  or  more ;  and  elimination,  the  pnlse  increases  in  fi^nency 
this  immediately  awakens  attention,  and  often  and  hectic  fever  becomes  more  and  more  dead- 
the  disease,  which  has  already  been  present  for  ed ;  the  paro^sms  generally  oooor  toward  even- 
some  time,  is  dated  from  its  occurrence.  The  ing,  and  oonmst  of  a  chill  more  or  leas  marked, 
cough,  at  first  trifling  and  diy,  becomes  more  followed  by  fever,  and  terminated  by  copious 
troublesome,  and  is  attended  with  the  ezpecto-  perspiration.  Sometimes  there  are  2  distinct 
ration  of  a  frothy  fluid,  apparently  saHva  mixed  paroxysms  in  the  day.  The  patient  is  harassed 
w^h  a  little  mucus.  The  patient  is  often  sen-  by  night  sweats ;  he  cannot  mil  asleep  without 
sible  of  slight  feverishness  in  the  after  part  of  becoming  bathed  in  perspiration.  He  now  r^ 
the  day  or  after  meals;  there  is  eome  flushing  idly  loses  flesh ;  frt>m  the  emaciation,  the  eyes 
of  the  face,  increased  heat  of  the  palms  of  the  appear  larger,  and  they  have  a  peculiar  glassy 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  a  slight  hurry  look ;  the  features  become  sharp ;  the  oodq- 
of  the  breathing,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  plexion,  when  the  fever  is  absent,  ia  pallid  aod 
cough;  these  symptoms  may  be  foUowea  by  bloodless;  the  breathing  is  hurried  by  the 
some  moisture  of  the  skin,  or  a  tendency  to  least  exertion  or  excitement ;  he  often  suffers 
night  sweats  may  alone  be  present.  Pain  at  a  good  deal  from  sharp  pidns  about  the  aides  or 
this  period  is  rkrely  complained  of,  and  yet  the  shoulders,  and  the  strength  fails  to  such  a  de* 
patient,  if  questioned,  will  generally  be  found  to  gree  that  the  slightest  exertion  becomes  painM 
nave  suffered  occasionally  from  pun  more  or  less  or  impossible.  With  the  progress  of  the  dbease 
acute  about  the  shoulders,  under  {be  shoulder  diarrhoea,  whidi  was  at  first  transient  and  ea^Hj 
blades,  or  in  the  sides.  The  appetite  varies;  in  controlled,  becomes  more  troublesome  and  lesi 
a  few  cases  it  remains  good  until  late  in  the  dis-  amenable  to  remedies,  returning  sooai  when 
ease,  but  in  the  great  majority  it  is  impaired,  checked  with  renewed  violence.  Toward  the 
and  the  patient  suflers  more  or  less  from  dys*  dose  the  lower  extremities  often  beoome  oede- 
pepsia.  Such  are  the  symptoms  which  mark  matous,  and  sometimes  a  short  time  before  death 
the  first  stage  of  ptdmonarv  phthisis,  during  an  apthous  ulceration  of  the  mouth  adds  to  tie 
which  the  tubercles  are  still  crude  or  unsof^  patient^s  sufierings.  There  are  some  micor 
ened,  but  they  are  subject  to  great  variation,  phenomena  which  occur  in  phthisis,  the  caoses 
Sometimes  from  the  conmiencement  the  cough  of  which  are  not  known,  but  which  are  so  con- 
is  freqaent,  troublesome,  occurring  in  parox-  stantly  present  that  they  seem  essentially  coc- 
ysms ;  at  others  it  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  nected  with  the  disease.  The  finger  nails  are 
awaken  attention,  or  in  some  few  cases  it  seems  apt  to  become  incurvated;  the  base  of  the  udil 
to  be  wholly  absent     In  the'  same  way  the  appears  raised,  while  the  incurvation  is  oftea 

guise,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  becomes  so  great  as  to  approach  a  semi-cirde ;  Uie  exnis 

icreased  in  frequency,  m  some,  particularly  in  of  the  fingers  at  the  same  time  seem  to  grow 

individuals  whose  cironlation  is  natundly  Ian-  broader,  so  that  they  assume  a-dubbed  appear- 

Said,  remains  unaffected  to  a  late  period  of  the  ance.    M.  Fredericq  first  drew  attenticm  to  th« 

isease.    Hemoptysis  occurred  in  about  |  of  presence  in  phthisis  of  a  brick-eolored  line  about 

Louis'  oases;  in  1,000  cases  observed  at  the  the  free  edge  of  the  gums;  it  is  best  marked 

Brompton  hospital,  it  occurred,  according  to  about  the  incisor  teeth,  and  is  absent  when  the 

Cotton,  in  68.6  per  cent. ;  but  here  Dr.  Gotten  teeth  have  been  lost.    This  phenomenon  is  12&- 

must  have  counted  only  the  cases  in  which  he-  doubtedly  present  in  a  large  m^ority  of  the 

morrbage  to  a  notable  amount  took  place.   Dr.  cases  of  phthisis,  and  is  very  rardy  present  in 

Walshe,  reckoning  the  cases  in  which  streaks  of  other  diseases. — During  the  progress  of  chrorJc 

blood  were  seen  in  the  sputa,  found  that  it  took  phthisis,  the  patient  is  liable  to  intercurrent  db- 

place  in  81  per  cent,  of  his  cases. — ^The  soften-  orders  which  aggravate  the  original  '^afiectioo. 

mg  of  the  tubercular  matter,  and  its  elimination  No  caseiof  phthisis  runs  its  course  vnthout  bein^ 

from  the  lungs,  constitute  the  second  stage  of  attended  at  some  period  by  bronchitia.    When 

phthisis.   As  this  comes  on,  the  cough  becomes  this  is  severe,  it  renders  the  patient's  oondiuon 

more  frequent  and  troublesome ;  after  meals  it  materiaUy  worse,  increasing  tiie  fever,  hnnyicg 

often  occasions  vomiting,  and  at  night  it  pre  vents  the  breathing,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  pn^ 

deep.    The  expectoration  becomes  easier  and  tration.    Pneumonia  is  not  an  infrequent  com- 

more  copious ;  the  colorless  mucus  of  the  first  plication,  and,  what  is  singular,  is  generally  mild 

stage  gradually  becomes  less  aerated ;  specks  of  and  manageable,  requiring  but  little  active  treat- 

a  yellow  or  ash  color  are  discovered  in  it,  and  ment.    Pleurisy  is  a  very  constant  attoudant  c*q 

these  run  together  and  assume  a  striated  ap-  phthisis;  commonly  it  is  local,  and  is  exdted 

pearance.    As  the  opaque  matter  increases,  the  directiy  by  the  irritation  caused  by  the  tnber- 

sputa  are  observed  to  form  distinct,  rounded  cular  matter;  it  is  the  most  fi^eonent  eanseof 

masses,  which,  when  expectorated  into  water,  tiie  sharp  pains  about  the  shoulaers  and  sides 

have  a  flocculent  appearance,  and  either  dnk  to  under  which  the  patient  suffers,  and  ia  aoeom- 

the  bottom  of  the  vessd  or  float  at  various  panied  by  the  exudation  of  lymph  by  which  the 

depths  from  the  soiiiMe.  Toward  the  dose  the  pleural  sor^GK^  are  thickened  aiid  agglotiuited. 
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<f  vffwtgd  wmd  uulwirJ,  m  in  heiML.  'Wfam  !■  w^aAdBaagtfce^iiiolePiogrcMof  the  eom- 
tabwrlf  bsre  loftmcd  and  been  etmunated,  n  jucrt  &ae  ii  nrilLei  eoo^  norexpectoratioiu 
fcf  iwririn  vin  be  noticed  gcnenllj  beneslk  nor  pas,  ner  mariDed  brastbleaBoesH,  to  call 
Ifae  ds¥icles;  the  whole  ditnimferenoe  indeed  Mvrrrinn  to  the  lniigi%  and  jet  phjaeal  exmnn- 
eftfaeiqiperpaitof  thediestyOrof  oneaideof  Ba:ian  dhcws  thoae  oqpna  tp  be  the  sole  aooroe 
it,  vhen  the  diaeaae  la  mainlj  confined  to  one  «f  um  h  Wf — Pn^mmiM,  The  &tal  character  of 
«de,  win  be  found  to  be  lessened,  both  the  an-  pktiaas  is  w<d  bown ;  once  faiz^j  estaUished, 
ftno-poaterior  and  the  transverae  diameter  being  howvter  cLrmie  maj  be  its  coone,  howerer 
notobl J  diminished.  When  a  caTitj  oommn-  o£sn  isterrals  ef  improred  hcKiIth  ma j  ruse 
aieatea  freelj  with  a  bronchial  tube,  pcxcns-  the  hcpesof  the  patient  and  his  friends,  it  rare- 
aion  nndcr  finrorabledrcomstancea  givea  riaeto  Ij  kioaena  its  head  nntil  death  doses  the  scene; 
eraeked-pot  sound.  A  large  saperndal  caritj  jet  it  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  aometinMs 
with  tense  walls  maj  jaye  rise  to  tympanitic  cored,  and  toj  fieqncnUj  its  progreaa  is  sirest- 
aoond  onpercnssion,  and  on  anscoltation  to  car-  ed  for  jeaa.  A  fimited  deposit  of  tnbercnlir 
emoos  or  amphoric  respiration;  in  such  cases  matter  maj  eeaae  to  excite  irritation,  and  after 
metallic  tinkling  maj  likewise  be  heard,  and  if  a  time  beeooie  CGnretted  into  a  chalkj  concre* 
the  caTitj  be  moderatelj  foil,  snccnssion  maj  tion ;  or  asimilar  dnoslt  maj  become  softened 
prodnoe  a  gnr;^ing  sound.  Such  are  the  usual  and  eiqiectorated,  and  no  new  deposit  oocmriD^ 
phjsical  signs  of  pulmonarj  phthina,  thon^  the  caiitj  thus  formed  maj  be  gradnaUj  obfit- 
oeeasionaDj  otheia  are  noted  which  under  aome  crated.  Bepeated  ^tfrtHWtfrtem  examinations  df 
drcnmstances  maj  be  nsefuL  When  in  a  sua-  tiie  bo£es  of  men  in  advanced  life,  who  hare 
picioaa  case  careM  examination  can  disooTer  suffered  from  the  nrnptoms  of  consamptioD  in 
nothing  but  an  increased  ronghness  of  the  re-  their  youth,  haye  ahown  one  c^  both  oi  these 
qrfratorj,  and  a  prolougation  of  the  eniratoij  modes  of  cure.  Agaio,  in  manj  cases  the  pro- 
murmur  under  the  right  dayide,  the  diagnofiia  gress  of  phthisis  is  so  dow,  the  time  between 
becomes  much  dearer  if  the  heart  sounds  are  the  softening  and  disdiarse  ^  one  cix^  of  tn- 
heard  more  distinctly  in  that  situation  than  berdes  and  the  deposit  and  softening  of  anotLer 
nnder  the  left  dayide.  A  murmur  of  the  sub-  is  so  protracted,  that  the  patient  may  esjoj 
dayian  artery,  heard  most  distinctly  on  full  in-  long  intenrab  of  comparatiye  health,  dnrir^ 
q>iration,  in  itself  a  sign  of  doubtful  ydne,  adda  which  he  is  competent  to  the  employments  &&d 
strength  to  other  snspidous  symptoms.  Under  pleasures  of  fifo.  Those  cases  in  wluch  the  sp- 
similar  circumstances  the  signs  of  dry  pleurisy  petite  remains  good,  and  the  pulse  does  not  be- 
or  o(  bronchitis,  or  of  pneumonia  confined  to  come  firequent,  are  generally  the  most  hopeful 
one  apex,  haye  a  certain  and  positiye  yalue. —  Eyen  when  softening  is  going  on  and  hectk 
Diagnom.  The  diagnosis  <tf  phthisis  is  in  gene-  foyer  has  set  in,  and  emadation  is  making  r^id 
ralnot  attended  with  much  difficulty.  A  diort,  pogress,  proyided  the  amount  of  the  tnbercn- 
dry  cough,  coming  on  without  obyions  cause,  lar  deposit  is  not  considerable,  we  may  hope 
accompanied  by  hurried  breathing  on  exertion,  for  a  foyorable  diange.  When,  on  the  ot}}«r 
and  by  progressiye  emaciation,  makes  the  pres-  hand,  the  ^petite  is  completely  lost,  and  where 
enoe  of  consumption  exceedingly  probable.  If  the  pulse  remiuns  constantly  frequent,  or  when 
on  physical  examination  slight  ddness  is  found  unmanageable  diarrhcea  sets  in,  the  disease  is 
at  the  summit  of  dther  lung^  together  with  too  apt  to  go  on  rapidly  to  a  fatal  terminatiozL 
any  dedded  alteration  of  the  respiratory  mur-  Cases,  too,  in  which  the  disease  adyanoes  slowl; 
mnr,  both  signa  being  limited  to  the  summit,  but  continuoQsly  until  a  large  amount  of  tnber- 
the  diagnosis  is  almost  oertain.  It  must  be  cukr  deposit  tuces  place  before  softening  occurs, 
borne  in  mind,  howeyer,  that  slight  alteration  make  rapid  progress  when  that  process  oott 
of  the  respiratory  murmur  beneaUi  tiie  right  commences. — Treatment  Tuberde  is  an  unor- 
dayide,  owing  to  natural  differences  between  ganized  product ;  when  once  it  has  been  depos- 
the  2  sides,  is,  done,  of  littie  ydue.  The  occur-  ited.  it  is  beyond  our  influenoe;  our  efforts  must 
rence  of  hemoptyslB  to  the  extent  of  a  teaepoon-  be  directed  to  moderate  or  preyent  the  irrita- 
ftil,  when  there  is  neither  disease  of  the  heart,  tion  exdted  by  its  presence,  and  so  to  modifjr 
nor  cancer,  nor  ^ngrene  of  the  lung,  and  when  and  strengthen  the  system  aa  to  chedc  its  for- 
it  cannot  be  attnbuted  to  mechanical  injury  or  ther  deposition.  When  general  bronchitis  or 
to  yicarious  menstruation,  renders  the  presence  pneumonia  or  pleuri^  oomplicatea  the  progress 
of  tubercle  infinitely  probable ;  and  if  cough  and  of  phthisia,  the  treatment  is  modified  by  that  of 
emadation  are  at  the  same  time  present,  it  may  the  speoid  complication ;  it  being  always,  how- 
be  looked  upon  aa  oertain.  The  presence  of  eyer,  borne  in  mind  that  phthisia  is  essentiallj 
persistent  or  habitually  recurring  diarrhoBa,  in  a  disease  of  debility,  that  in  general  its  pro- 
one  who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  a  tropicd  gress  is  hastened  by  eyery  thins  by  which  the 
or  semi-tropicd  climate,  is  looked  upon  by  I^.  powers  of  the  system  are  deddedly  depressed, 
Walshe  as  almost  oertahily  indicatiye  of  phthi-  and  tiiat  the  actiyity  of  our  measures  must  be 
sis:  and  eyen  steady  and  progressiye  loss  of  accordingly  yery  mudi  modified.  Locd  blood- 
weighty  without  obyious  cause,  though  unat-  letting,  antimony,  digitalis,  ^^,  must  be  em- 
tended  by  other  symptoms,  is  generally  due  to  ployed  with  the  greatest  drcumroection.  Of 
tubercular  diseaae.  It  must  be  recollected  that  all  means  of  improying  the  general  habit  in  the 
phthisia  ia  oocadonally  latent^  that  cases  occur  earlier  stage  of  phth&s,  change  <^  air,  trayel 
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is  the  most  important.    In  certain  cases  loca-  tilized  by  hot  water,  the  balaams,  fto.,  hare 

lions  which  possess  particular  qualities  of  air  been  recommended  and  employed.  Occasionally 

nre  undoubtedly  most  desirable ;  thus  relaxed  they  soothe  congh  and  thus  add  to  the  comfort 

habits  are  most  benefited  by  a  dry,  bracing  of  the  patient,  but  commonly  they  have  proved 

air,  while  others  again  find  relief  in  a  soft,  of  little  service.    More  recently  the  bypopho»- 

moLst  air ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  and  of  course  phites  of  lime  and  soda  have  been  proposed  by 

avoiding   extremes  of    heat    and    cold,   that  Dr.  Ohurchill,  but  Uie  trials  made  of  them  at 

change  which  will  be  accompanied  by  the  great-  the  Brompton  hospital  throw  serions  doubts  on 

est  amount  of  pleasure  and   occupation,   and  their  value.    Independent  of  the  general  means 

which  will  keep  the  patient  most  m  the  open  calculated  to  improve  the  strength  and  fortify 

air,  will  be  found  most  beneficial ;  indeed,  evi-  the  constitution,  the  treatment  of  consumption 

dcnce  is  not  wanting  to  prove  that  a  Hfe  passed  resolves  itself  into  the  means  of  combating  the 

in  the  open  dr  is  of  service,  even  when  accom-  diseases  which  complicate  it  and  the  symptoms 

panicd  by  hardship  and  exposure.    The  diet  of  which  occur  in  its  progress.    To  the  former  we 

tlie  patient,  while  it  should  be  digestible,  should  have  already  alluded,  and  will  only  add  that 

be  nutritious  and  even  generous,  and  in  most  mild  counter-irritation  is  often  of  great  service, 

coses  a  moderate  allowance  of  wine  or  malt  and  of  Uie  means  for  producing  it  liniments  oon« 

liquor  will  be  found  beneficial.  Medicines,  when  taining  croton  oil  are  among  those  most  gener- 

they  are  necessary,  should  be  generally  selected  ^ly  usefuL    The  night  sweats  are  best  treated 

from  the  class  of  tonics.    Iron  and  the  vege-  by  means  of  astringents  and  the  mineral  acida 

table  bitters  are  often  found  useful.    Hydro-  Dr.  Gotten  finds  the  oxide  of  zinc,  in  doses  of 

cyanic  acid  administered  in  doses  of  from  2  to  6  or  6  grains  taken  at  bedtime,  of  g^eat  ntUity 

4  drops,  or  cyanide  of  potassium  in  doses  of  in  checking  them.    Diarrhoea  is  often  best  con- 

from  i  to  i^  of  a  grain,  in  some  pleasant  vehicle,  troUed  by  the  use  of  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth, 

will  often  be  useful  in  controlling  the  cough,  given  in  doses  of  20  or  80  grains  8  times  a  day; 

Tlio  preparations  of  opium  should  be  avoided  where  this  fails,  opium  and  astringents  must  oe 

if  possible,  on  account  of  their  injurious  ef-  resorted  to. — Acute  phthUis.    Oases  in  which 

feet  upon  the  digestive  organs. — ^No  one  article  the  ordinary  form  of  phthisis  runs  a  rapid  pro- 

in  recent  times  has  been  so  generally  employed  gress  and  speedily  terminates  in  death  are  by  no 

in  consumption  as  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  amount  means  uncommon ;  but  acute  phthisis  is  a  very 

of  evidence  accumulated  in  its  favor  leaves  no  rare  disease,  and  one  of  which  the  diagnosis  i 

room  for  doubt  of  its  utility.    It  would  seem  to  often  difficult.    Frequently  recurring  chills  are 

act  as  a  nutriment  rather  than  as  a  medicine;  followed  by  intense  fever,  harassing  cough,  and 

and  when  it  can  be  borne,  the  patient  during  its  great  prostration;  the  countenance  is  anxious, 

exhibition    improves    in  flesh    and    strength,  the  respiration  hurried,  the  complexion,  from 

Where  cod-liver  oil  disagrees  with  the  patient,  the  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  fre* 

Bomeotherformoffatty  matter  may  be  substitu-  quently  dusky.     Emaciation  is  not  a  marked 

ted,  and  of  these  cream  is  the  most  agreeable.   It  symptom,  but  more  or  less'cedema  is  generally 

is  remarkable  that  in  Iceland,  where  tlie  diet  of  present    On  examination  after  death,  the  Inngs 

the  inhabitants  consists  mainly  offish,  and  where  are  found  crowded  with  tubercle,  either  wholly 

fi^h  oils  are  largely  consumed,  both  consump-  or  partially  softened,  or  in  the  miliary  form. 

tion  and  scrofulous  complaints  are  unknown.  CONTAGION  (Lat.  eontagio,  from  ecriy  toge- 

It  appears  fVom  papers  published  by  Professor  ther,  and  tango^  to  touch),  primarily,  the  propa- 

Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomson  gation  of  disease  by  contact.    It  is  scarcely  ais> 

of  Pertli  (Edinburgh  "Medical  Journal,"  Oct.  tinguished  in  usage,  even  by  medical  writera, 

1653,  and  June,  1858),  that  the  external  use  of  from  infection,  which  designates  the  commnnl- 

oil  may  be  highly  advantageous  in  incipient  con-  cation  of  disease  by  effluvia  through  the  air. 

sumption,  or  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  it.  The  contagious  matter  is  the  subtle,  poisonous 

In  some  processes  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  particles  which  diffuse  themselves  through  the 

the  clothes  of  the  operatives  become  saturated  atmosphere,  or  attach  themselves  to  various 

with  oil ;   and  statistical  inquiries  prove  that  substances,  as  clothing  and  furniture.    Concen* 

those  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture  suf-  trated  in  wool  or  fur,  they  retain  their  power 

fer  much  less  from  scrofula  and  phthisis  than  of  originating  disease  after  being  carried  to  a 

the  remainder  of  the  population,  and  that  this  great  distance.    Among  diseases  propagated  by 

difference  is  most  marked  in  operatives  engaged  immediate  contagion,  or  direct  application  ot 

in  those  processes  in  which  oil  is  used.     Young  the  contagious  matter,  are  ringworm,  cow  pox^ 

persons  suffering  from  scrofulous  affections,  on  itch,  and  several  others ;  among  those  comma- 

becoming  engaged  in  that  portion  of  the  man-  nicated  by  remote  contagion,  or  infection,  are 

nfacture,  gain  weight  and  strength,  and  even  small  pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  mumps,  and 

those  with  confirmed  phthisis  are  benefited. —  whooping  cough.    (See  Epidewo  Diskasbs.) 

Tlie  fact  that  by  inhalation  such  medicines  as  are  OONTARINI,    a    Venetian   family,  which 

volatile  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  diseased  counted  8  doges  among  its  members,  and  over 

surfaces,  has  long  directed  attention  to  that  60  persons  of  distinction.  I.  Andrba,  doge  fh)m 

subject,  and  various  substances  have  been  em-  1867  to  1882.    The  Genoese,  with  whom  there 

ployed.    Hydrocyanic  acid,  creosote,  tar,  coni-  was  ceaseless  rivalry,  under  Pietro  Doria  con- 

urn,  ether,  chloroform,  iodine  dilated  and  volv  qaered  Ohiozza  in  1879,  and  even  threatened 
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Yenice.  AndrearecoDqneredChiozza,  and  freed  ontion  of  such  prooess  thej  are  considered  the 
the  republic  from  its  enemies.  He  is  noted  as  officers  of  the  ooari  from  which  such  proct:^ 
having  been  perhaps  the  only  doge  who  refused  issued,  and  therefore  directly  amenable  to  it 
the  dignity  when  first  elected,  but  he  was  obliged  2.  Fraud  or  malpractice  of  attorneys,  solicitors, 
to  assume  it  in  order  to  avoid  being  treated  as  a  &c.  Fair  dealing  between  them  and  their  cli- 
rebel.  II.  Aicbrosio,  a  Venetian  ambassador,  ents  will  be  enforced  upon  summary  applica- 
wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  journey  and  tion.  Non-payment  of  money  collected  by  an 
mission  to  Persia  in  1473  {Itiiierario  nelT  anno  attorney  or  solicitor  will  subject  him  to  proc«^ 
1478  ad  Uaun  Gossan^  Be  di  Periria, Yenice,  1524).  of  attachment.  So  when  any  improper  advan- 
IIL  Giovanni,  a  painter,  whose  style  was  formed  tage  has  been  taken  of  a  client,  it  will  be  treat- 
on  that  of  Titian,  bom  in  1549,  died  in  1605.  He  ed  as  a  contempt,  and  relief  granted  upon  mo- 
visited  Grermany,  where  he  remained  for  some  tion.  The  ground  upon  which  courts  interfere 
time,  and  was  knighted  by  the  emperor  Rudolf  in  such  cases  is  the  confidential  relation  be- 
ll. His  greatest  work  is  a  ^^  Resurrection,"  in  tween  attorney  and  client,  and  the  disrepute 
the  church  of  San  Francesco  di  Paola,  in  Venice,  which  would  attach  to  the  courts  themselves  if 
IV.  DoMENioo  II.,  doge  from  1660  to  1674.  His  any  want  of  integrity  should  be  tolerated  in 
reign  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  famous  siege  of  their  officers.  In  other  cases  courts  will  pun- 
Candia  by  the  Turks,  and  its  defence  by  the  ish  attorneys  and  other  officers  for  a  breach  of 
Venetians  and  their  allies.  The  struggle  lasted  any  prescribed  duty,  even  when  there  has  l^et^n 
for  6  years,  but  at  length  the  Venetian  com-  no  private  injury.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  Kew 
mander,  Francesco  Morosini,  was  obliged  to  c&-  York  a  master  in  chancery  was  held  to  ha^e 
pitulate.  It  is  estimated  that  30,000  Christiana  committed  a  contempt  for  carrying  on  a  suit  in 
and  120,000  Mohammedans  died  in  the  siege.  the  name  of  another  solicitor  contrary  to  stat- 
CONTEMPT,  a  disregard  of  the  authority  nte.  (See  Yates's  case,  4  Johnson's  Rep,  317; 
of  a  judicial  tribunal  or  legislative  body,  for  6  id.  837 ;  9  id.  395.)  So  if  a  private  pers-3n 
which  the  offending  party  is  liable  to  punish*  brings  a  suit  in  the  name  of  another  p>ei^«on 
ment  by  summary  order,  without  the  ordinary  without  his  consent  or  privity,  it  is  held  to 
forms  of  crimintd  proceedings,  as  indictment  be  a  contempt.  (2  Johnson's  Rep.  291.)  For 
and  trial  by  jury.  A  contempt  may  be  either  any  disorderly  conduct  in  court,  sumniary  pun- 
direct,  as  by  refusal  to  obey  an  order  of  a  court,  ishment  may  be  inflicted;  in  other  cases  on  at- 
or  constructive,  as  when  officers  of  a  court  are  tachment  issues  for  the  arrest  of  the  ofiTendii;^ 
guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct,  abuse  of  process,  party,  and  when  brought  in  he  is  nsuaily  re- 
or  culpable  neglect  of  duty.  Instances  of  the  quired  to  answer  written  interrogatories.  If 
former  are  when  inferior  magistrates  or  judges  the  commission  of  the  offence  is  not  admitted, 
disobey  writs  issuing  from  superior  courts,  as  further  proof  may  be  taken  by  affidavits.  Upon 
by  proceeding  in  a  cause  after  it  is  stayed  or  the  admission  or  proof  of  the  oflfence^  tlic 
removed  by  writ  of  prohibition,  certiorari,  su-  court  adjudges  the  party  in  contempt,  and 
persedeas,  and  the  like,  or  by  refusal  or  neglect  may  prescribe  punishment  in  its  diseretioo. 
to  obey  some  requisition  made  by  writ  of  man-  which  may  be  either  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
damns.  So  when  parties  to  any  suit  or  pro-  both.  There  are  some  cases  of  contempt  by 
ceeding  disobey  any  order  made  in  such  suit  or  persons  not  parties  to  a  suit,  nor  officers  of  a 
proceeding.  Thus,  non-payment  of  costs  which  court,  as  when  a  publication  has  been  made 
the  court  have  adjudged  to  be  paid,  or  the  neg-  calculated  to  impair  the  dignity  of  the  court 
lect  to  do  any  speciflc  act,  as  to  perform  an  To  what  extent  courts  would  in  this  country 
award  of  arbitrators  when  the  submission  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  such  a  power  is  not  set- 
the  determination  of  such  arbitrators  has  been  tied.  In  respect  to  legislative  bodies,  the  an- 
made  a  rule  of  court,  is  held  to  be  a  con-  thority  to  punish  for  contempts  is  subject  to 
tempt,  for  which  process  of  attachment  will  be  the  same  general  principles  which  are  applica- 
issued;  but  in  these  and  the  like  cases  the  at-  ble  to  courts;  yet  there  are  instances  in  which 
tachment  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  civil  remedy  it  has  been  enforced  beyond  what  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  one  party  against  another,  warranted  by  any  settled  rule.  In  this  country 
rather  than  as  criminal  prooess  for  the  vindica-  it  probably  would  not  be  allowed  beyond  the 
tion  of  the  authority  of  the  court.  In  the  court  jurisdiction  which  a  legislative  body  necessarily 
of  chancery  this  was  formerly  the  only  mode  has  over  its  own  members ;  also  the  power 
of  enforcing  obedience  to  its  orders  or  decrees,  of  protecting  its  members  in  the  exercise  of 
But  the  later  practice,  in  England  and  in  tliis  the  privileges  belonging  to  them  as  such,  and 
country,  has  been  to  issue  the  common  process  the  right  of  preserving  order,^  which  involves 
of  execution  upon  a  final  decree  for  the  pay-  the  power  of  punishing  persons  not  members 
xnent  of  money,  and  in  the  state  of  Kew  York  for  any  flagrant  disturbance, 
this  may  be  done  in  all  the  courts  to  enforce  CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM,  the  blockade  of 
payment  of  costs,  given  by  interlocutory  orders  Great  Britain  ordered  by  Napoleon  by  the  decree . 
in  the  progress  of  a  cause.  Under  the  head  of  of  Berlin,  Nov,  21,  1806.  The  porta  of  France 
constructive  contempts  may  be  specified :  1.  and  its  allied  states  were  to  be  closed  against 
Hisconduct  of  sheritfe  and  other  ministerial  of-  all  vessels  coming  from  England  or  from  En^- 
ficers  for  oppression,  extortion,  or  any  abuse  lish  colonies;  all  commerce  and  correspondence 
of  process  placed  in  their  hands,  as  in  the  eze*  prohibited ;  all  English  goods  and  meix^andi<e. 
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one  or  both,  md  imports  mntDiEtf ;  ibat  is  to  thortf  be  sb  sBfRSBom  wpatt  soms  soft  saV 
ssj,  tscfa  of  the  ooDtractiiig  psrties  maj  under*  suaee.  vsaiZy  vsx,  vUdb  wis  affixed  to  the 
UUce  the  perfonnsDoe  of  something  for  the  beoe-  d&ad  MJJteh  is  saahwninfad.  The  defimtaon  ol 
lit  of  the  other,  or  one  msj  promise  to  do  a  cer-  s  sesl  bjCofcs  n»:  ^^fiUmmstteeradmpreim; 
tsio  thing  in  considerstioQ  of  what  is  done  bj  the  wax  akioe  widioct  aa  iiinMiiiiiim  would  not 
the  other  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  such  prom-  be  a  seal,  bcx  it  mattered  boc  what  was  im- 
in,  or  hfts  been  prerioos!/  done.  Contrscts  presnd.  It  became  agnl.  rapfirislly  in  this  conn- 
maj  be  either  in  express  toms  or  implied  from  tnr,  to  sabetzsate  amll  si^  of  P>P^  for  sesis, 
the  sets  of  the  psities;  thej  maj  also  be  tot-  which  were  sttirhfui  bj  wax  or  wafers  to  ^le 
bal  or  in  writing,  and  at  common  law  both  deed.  IThae  tbe  paper  was  nnist,  an  impres- 
forms  are  eqoallj  obligatoiy ;  bnt  by  ststote  in  sion  eocld  be  made  that  woold  be  pereeptibk; 
England  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  required  bat,  as  before  remained,  the  imprcsBioii  itself 
diat  a  promise  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  had  nothing  &&ioedTe;  hoiee  in  aome  of  the 
bj  the  psrtj  to  be  charged :  1,  when  it  is  not  states  it  hsa  beea  altogether  dispeDsed  with, 
to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the  mak-  and  a  mere  wtroSl  or  flomsh  with  the  pen  sub- 
ing  thereof;  S,  when  it  is  to  answer  for  the  stitnted  in  place  thereoC  Thia  would  seem  to 
debt  or  defanlt  of  another  person ;  8,  when  it  is  be,  in  fiict,  aboMting  the  VBb  of  it  seal  as  a  d»» 
made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  except  mn-  tinct  fonnalitj;  jec^  in  all  the  modes  of  seslin^ 
tnsl  promises  to  marry ;  4,  in  cases  of  ssles  of  whether  bj  wax,  paper,  or  acrc^  the  leg^ 
goods  bejond  a  certain  amount  or  Talne  (in  this  effect  has  remained  the  aame.  In  the  state  of 
oonntry  nsnalljr  $50),  nnless  there  wssdeliverj  Kew  York  it  hss  been  prorided  bj  statute  thit 
of  part,  or  payment  in  part;  6,  when  the  contract  the  want  of  eonsiderBtion  may  be  proved  in 
is  for  the  sale  of  lands  or  some  intn^st  in  lands,  avoidance  of  a  sealed  instniment  (3  Kev.  8ttL 
or  lessing  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year.  In  406),  and  this  has  been  toXlowed  in  aome  other 
an  these  cases  it  is  also  required  that  the  con-  states ;  bnt  other  incidents  of  sealed  instro- 
sideration  shall  be  expressed  in  the  writing  ments  are  sdll  in  force,  the  most  important  df 
containing  the  contract.  An  instrmnent  nnder  which  is,  that  the  limitation  of  time  for  brmf- 
seal  was  at  common  law  subject  to  certiun  legsl  ing  an  action  thereon  is  20  yeara^  whereas  upoo 
incidents,  essentially  differing  from  those  be-  a  common  ccmtract,  as  a  promissory  note,  the 
longing  to  other  contracts.  The  promise  in  lapse  €i  6  years  is  a  bar;  so  that  if  a  sUp  ci 
such  case  is  called  a  covenant ;  no  considera-  paper  be  wafered  upon  a  note  and  called  a  sesl, 
tlon  was  required  to  be  expressed,  nor  in  an  the  instrument  becomes  a  q>eciafity,  and  the  ob- 
action  brought  upon  such  an  instrument  could  the  ligation  continues  in  force  20  years  without  re- 
want  of  a  consideration  be  set  up  as  a  defence,  newal,  but  without  such  seal  is  extingnisbed  b: 
the  seal  being  deemed  of  such  weighty  import  6  years  unless  a  new  promise  is  made.  The 
that  a  consideration  was  presumed.  The  doctrine  essential  rules  in  respect  to  oontraets  are:  1, 
of  the  common  law  in  relation  to  sealed  instm-  that  the  parties  must  be  legally  competent  to 
ments  is  peculiar,  indeed  may  be  called sui  gen-  make  a  contract;  2,  there  must  be  a  sudfieieoS 
eri$.  Originally  the  seal  was  used  in  place  of  consideration ;  8,  the  contract  itself  or  what  a 
the  signature,  many  being  unable  to  write  their  agreed  to  be  done,  must  be  lawful ;  4,  in  de- 
names.  Usnallv  the  seal  had  something  to  dis-  termining  the  legal  effect  of  some  contract  it 
tingaish  it,  so  that  to  some  extent  it  could  be  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
identified ;  coats  of  arms  were  introduced  as  the  laws  of  other  countries^  as  if  the  contract  wu 
devices  of  seals  during  the  crusades,  when  it  made  or  to  be  executed  inroad,  and  this  in- 
was  the  custom  to  put  such  devices  upon  the  volves  the  application  of  rules  derived  from  the 
shields  of  knights.  At  that  time  tiie  sealing  of  lex  loei,  or  law  of  the  domtcil,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  deed  was  a  sufficient  execution,  and  the  rorm  and  the  lex  fori  or  rti  nt4B,  the  law  of  the  place 
of  attestation,  viz.,  "sealed  and  delivered,'^  with*  where  the  subject  of  the  contract  is  aitnated,  or 
out  mentioning  the  signing,  has  continued  even  with  reference  to  which  the  oontraot  is  sop- 
to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  statute  posed  to  have  been  madei  on  the  other.  1.  As 
above  mentioned  requiring  deeds  to  be  signed  to  the  competency  of  the  contracting  parties,  it 

Srhich  statute  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  is  a  universal  rule  that  there  must  be  snflkient 

.).  But  after  the  signature  became  necessary,  age,  understanding,  and  freedom  of  wilL    The 

and  which,  as  we  should  have  supposed,  would  age  at  which  contracts  may  be  made  is  differ^ 

have  superseded  the  use  of  the  seal,  the  old  ent  in  differ^it  countries.    By  the  English  aitd 

custom  of  sealing  still  continued,  and,  what  American  law  the  age  of  21  years  is  the  time 

was  more  singular,  had  the  same  legal  conse-  fixed  for  full  legal  abiHty  to  contracL     All  per- 

quence  as  a  formality.    There  might  have  been  sons  under  that  age  are  called  infanta,  and  are 

some  reason  for  this  as  respect^  those  who  under  disability  to  bind  themselves  except  ia 

maintained  the  use  of  their  own  individual  de-  certain  specified  cases.    Among  Uiese  is  the 

vices  upon  their  seals ;  but  as  to  the  great  mass  right  to  make  a  contract  of  marriage,  which  in 

of  the  people,  the  supposition  of  each  man  hav-  England  is  allowed  to  males  at  the  age  of  H 

ing  his  private  seal  was  an  absurd  fiction,  and  and  to  females  at  the  a^e  of  12 ;  by  this  is  to  be 

accordingly  a  common  stamp,  without  any  de-  understood  a  contract  tn  prtB$erUiy  for  a  prom- 

vice  at  all,  could  be  used  for  making  an  impres-  ise  of  marriage  to  take  effect  in  foture  is  scb- 

uon.  It  was  required  at  common  law  that  there  jeot  to  the  same  rule  as  other  oontnots.    la 
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France  th«  age  of  consent  to  marriage  was  made  third  persons ;  as  if  a  parent  should  give  money 
hy  the  Napoleon  oode  18  for  males  and  16  for  or  other  property  to  a  child  when  he  was  nn- 
females.  In  this  conntry  the  English  role  pre-  ahle  to  pay  his  debts,  the  gift  conld  be  avoided 
vails.  Another  of  the  excepted  cases  is  a  con-  by  creditors  or  others  having  an  equitable  lien. 
tract  by  aninfaot  for  necessaries,  snch  as  cloth-  A  valuable  consideration  may  be  either  a  bene- 
irig,  foodf  medioal  aid,  &o. ;  but  he  is  bound  only  fit  to  the  party  promising,  or  some  prejudice  to 
fur  what  these  necessaries  are  really  worth,  and  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  Mu* 
not  by  any  agreement  he  may  make  for  a  price  tual  promises  furnish  a  sufficient  coDsideration, 
beyond  that.  If,  however,  the  infant  is  living  each  to  sustain  the  other,  provided  they  are 
witli  a  father  or  guardian  who  has  the  means  to  made  at  the  same  time.  If  the  consideration 
X)rovide  for  him,  be  cannot  bind  himself  even  be  wholly  post  and  executed,  it  will  be  insuffi- 
for  necessaries,  but  the  parent  or  guardian  is  oient  to  support  a  promise  founded  thereon,  un- 
liable for  whatever  necessaries  may  be  fur-  less  the  prior  consideration  was  something  done 
nished.  So  he  may  bind  himself  as  an  appren-  at  the  request  of  the  party  making  the  promise. 
tice ;  may  make  a  testament  of  chattels,  if  a  It  is  unsettled  whether  an  existing  moral  obli- 
malc,  at  the  age  of  14,  if  a  female,  at  the  age  gation  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  a  promise, 
of  12 ;  and  may  be  an  executor  at  the  age  If  a  debt  has  been  barred  by  the  statute  of 
of  17.  In  the  state  of  New  York  the  age  for  limitations,  or  if  a  debtor  has  been  discharged 
making  a  testament  of  personal  property  is  from  payment  of  his  debts  by  an  insolvent 
fixed  by  statute  at  18  for  males  and  16  for  law,  tne  original  indebtedness  is  a  sufficient 
females,  and  an  infant  under  the  age  of  21  can-  consideration  for  a  new  promise ;  but  in  a  case 
not  act  as  executor.  A  married  woman  is  by  where  tliere  had  been  merely  a  prior  moral  and 
t}>e  common  law  incompetent  to  make  con-  not  legal  obligation,  the  weight  of  authority 
tracts ;  but  by  statute  of  the  state  of  New  York  seems  to  be  that  it  is  an  insufficient  considera- 
fehe  may  convey  or  devise  her  real  and  personal  tion.  8.  The  subject  of  the  contract,  or  what 
Ci^tate,  being  her  separate  property,  in  the  same  is  agreed  to  be  done,  must  be  iawfuL  A  con- 
manner  as  &she  were  unmarried,  and  a  similar  tract  is  not  binding  by  which  any  thing  is 
provision  has  been  adopted  in  several  other  states,  agreed  to  be  done  which  the  law  prohibits;  so 
t?anity  of  mind  is  also  requisite  to  the  validity  certain  contracts  are  by  statute  avoided  as  be- 
ef a  contract  A  person  who  is,  according  to  ing  contrary  to  public  policy.  Instances  of  this 
leiral  phraseology,  non  eompct  mentis,  is  inoa-  class  of  cases  are  contracts  of  loan  where  the 
pable  of  making  a  binding  contract.  Intoxica-  borrower  agrees  to  pay  more  than  a  certain 
tion  was  formerly  held  not  to  constitute  an  ex-  rate  of  interest,  wager  contracts,  betting  upon 
emi)tion  from  liability  upon  a  contract  made  races,  and.  the  like.  Money  paid  or  deposited 
while  in  that  state;  but  the  rule  is  now  other-  upon  a  wager  or  gaming  contract  can  be  re- 
wise,  and  it  is  held  that  a  contract  is  void  in  all  covered  back.  Upon  a  usurious  contract  the 
cases  where  the  person  at  the  time  of  making  it  lender  cannot  recover  even  the  principal  sum ; 
was  without  sufficient  understanding  to  know  but  the  borrower  cannot  get  back  what  he  haa 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  contract,  pdd,  except  the  excess  beyond  legal  interest  4. 
wliatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  such  dis-  As  to  the  application  of  the  lex  loci  axid  fori  to  the 
ability.  Mere  imbecility  or  weakness  of  under-  construction  of  contracts  and  the  determination 
standing,  when  it  does  not  amount  to  an  entire  of  their  legal  effect,  and  the  mode  and  extent  of 
want  of  reason,  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  a  con-  expressing  the  same,  the  subject  is  exceedingly 
tract,  but  will  have  great  weight  in  inducing  complicated,  and  will  be  more  appropriatelv 
courts  to  set  aside  a  contract  if  there  should  ap-  discussed  under  tho^  proper  head.  We  can  ao- 
pear  to  have  been  unfair  practice  or  imposition  vert  here  but  to  some  few  leading  principles, 
by  the  other  party.  What  is  called  in  law  A  contract,  valid  at  the  place  where  it  is  made, 
duress,  that  is  to  say,  any  improper  restraint  is  in  general  valid  in  all  other  places,  and  is  to 
forcibly  exercised  over  the  will,  is  a  sufficient  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
pTonnd  for  avoiding  a  contract  made  under  such  where  made;  but  if  the  contract  is  maae  in 
iiitlnence.  2.  In  respect  to  the  consideration  one  country  and  intended  to  be  performed  in 
of  a  contract,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  there  must  another,  then  the  general  rule  is  tliat  the  con- 
be  sometliing  mutual.  A  promise  made  with-  tract  is  to  be  construed  and  have  effect  accord- 
out  any  consideration  is  a  nudum  pactum,  and  ing  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  ex- 
without  any  legal  effect  To  this,  however,  ecuted.  As  if  a  contract  be  made  in  Enghmd 
there  are  two  exceptions,  viz. :  instruments  nn-  for  the  loan  of  money  to  be  paid  in  the  United 
der  seal,  and  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  States,  interest  may  be  taken  at  the  rate  allowed 
notes,  which  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  in  the  latter  country.  But  if  the  money  should 
innocent  holder  who  has  given  value.  The  be  advanced  and  security  taken  in  England, 
consideration  sufficient  to  sustain  a  contract  although  the  security  should  be  a  mortgage  of 
may  be  what  is  called  a  good  consideration,  as  property  in  the  United  States,  then  the  trans- 
iiatnral  affection  between  near  relations,  or  a  action  would  be  governed  by  the  law  of  £ng- 
v.'ilnable  consideration,  as  money  or  some  other  land,  and  only  the  English  rate  of  interest  could 
reciprocal  benefit.  The  former  is  sufficient,  as  betaken.  If,  however,  the  money  was  to  be  re- 
l)etween  the  parties,  but  is  not  allowed  to  pre-  paid  in  this  country,  our  courts  would  hold  the 
vail  against  tne  Just  rights  of  creditors  or  other  contract  as  having  reference  to  our  laws.    As 
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to  the  remedies  npon  contracts,  tbey  are  mib-  Qniversal  levyfcnr  the  national  defimoe^  Aug.  23; 

lect  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  is  condemned  and  executed  Marie  AntoineUe,  Oct 

mstitnted.    A  foreign  statute  of  limitations  can  16;  i^pointed  a  committee  with  Siej^  at  its 

hare  no  effect  here ;  bat  a  discharge  under  an  head  to  friune  a  second  constitntionf  April  19, 

act  of  bankraptcy  is  recognized  here,  but  with  1794 ;  received  and  adopted  this  constitntioa, 

a  reservation  that  in  the  disposition  of  effects  Jane  28;  ordered  the  arrest  of  Robe^ierre,  JqIt 

of  the  bankrupt  in  this  country,  all  claims  of  27 ;  prohibited  the  affiliaUon  of  dubs,  Oct.  16; 

our  own  citizens  shidl  be  preferred.  suppressed  the  Jacobins,  Nov.  12;  was  auocess- 

CONTKERAS.    See  Churubusco.  faUy  defended  by  Bonaparte  against  the  sections 

COKUS  (Gr.  jctfvoff,  a  cone),  agenus  of  univalve  of  Paris^  Oct.  6, 1795 ;  decreed  the  aboBtion  of 

sheila,  comprising  many  species  and  varieties,  capital  punishment,  handed  over  the  government 

The  ^ell  is  very  thick,  and  appears  as  if  rolled  to  the  curectorv  and  the  council  of  500,  and  final- 

vp  in  conical  form.    The  outer  lip  is  simple  and  ly  adjourned,  Oct  26,  after  haying  been  in  sesaon 

sharp-edged,  the  inner  lip  is  smooth.    The  spire  8  years  and  85  days,  and  passed  8,370  decrees, 

is  frequently  very  flat.    The  mollosk  has  a  dis-  — ^At  present  the  term  convention  is  applied 

tinct  head,  with  gills,  a  long  proboscis,  and  a  in  America  not  only  to  delegated  bodies,  spe- 

pair  of  tentacula  bearing  eyes.    A  horny  oper-  cially  assembled  by  the  authority  of  one  or  more 

culum  closes  the  opening  of  the  shell    The  state  legislatures,  but  to  voluntary  aasemblies  of 

oones  are  many  of  them  very  beautiful  both  in  delegates  having  some  change  of  legislation  or 

form  and  colors,  and  some  specimens  bring  a  policy  in  view.    It  is  also  applied  to  delegated 

high  price.    They  are  mostly  found  in  tropical  bodies  assembled  as  the  representatives  of  psr- 

seas,  and  some  are  met  with  in  the  Mediter-  ties,  especially  for  nominations  to  office,  as  to 

ranean.    They  live  on  sandy  bottoms,  at  depths  which  see  Oauous. 

varying  from  a  few  feet  to  15  fathoms.  Some  OON  VEYANOE^  a  term  formerly  equirs- 
species  occur  fossil  in  the  tertiary  formation.  lent  to  voluntary  alienation,  and  indnding  all 
GONVENTIOLE,  properly,  a  secret,  unlaw-  modes  of  transferring  real  estate  by  the  act  of 
fill,  and  seditious  assembly,  first  contempta-  the  owner,  whether  by  feoffment  and  livery  of 
ously  applied  to  the  assemblies  of  the  Wyclif^  seisin,  which  was  a  delivery  of  the  poesessionof 
ites  in  England.  The  term  has  since  been  adopt-  the  lands  themselves  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
ed  for  all  religious  meetings  of  dissenters.  In  nesses,  or  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  sgoc^ 
former  reigns  several  statutes  were  made  for  the  and  sealed  by  the  person  making  the  sale^  which 
suppression  of  conventicles ;  but  in  the  time  of  instrument  was  commonly  called  a  deed ;  or  bj 
'William  and  Mary  nonconformists  were  permit-  matter  of  record,  as  in  the  cases  of  fines  acil 
ted  to  gather  for  the  celebration  of  service,  pro-  common  recoveries,  which  in  form  were  j> 
vidod  their  doors  were  not  locked,  barred,  nor  dlcial  proceedings,  bat  were  in  fact  modes  of 
bolted.  In  the  United  States,  the  word  has  no  voluntary  alienation;  or  lastly,  by  will,  wbicL, 
peculiar  application,  and  is  little  used.  although  like  the  deed  it  was  an  instrument  11 
CONVENT.  8ee  Monastbbt.  writing,  and  required  the  signature  of  the  Xe^ 
CONVENTION.  This  word  is  employed  dip-  tator  (but  not  a  seal),  did  not  take  efifect  till  &trer 
lomatically  to  designate  treaties  not  definite  and  the  death  of  the  party  executing.  Most  of  t^r 
permanent,  but  having  some  special  and  tem-  old  Engliah  forms  of  conveyance  have  become 
porary  purpose.  In  politics,  it  is  employed  to  obsolete.  The  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  whic^ 
designate  assemblies  of  a  special  and  peculiar  is  more  used  than  any  other  in  England  for  tiir 
c^racter.  Thus  in  English  history,  the  meet-  ordinary  transfer  of  the  fee  of  lands,  is  fkiondrd 
ings  of  members  of  formerparliaments  by  whidi  upon  the  stat.  27  Henry  YIII.,  called  the  suii- 
Gharles  II.  and  William  III.  were  called  to  the  ute  of  uses,  for  the  explanation  of  which  se^ 
throne,  are  known  as  conventions,  or  conven-  Baboaik  akd  Salb  and  Ooiaioir  Law.  This 
tion  parliaments.  In  America  the  same  term  last  mode  of  conveying  real  estate  became  the 
was  applied  to  those  bodies  which  at  the  com-  basis  of  the  forms  of  deeds  used  in  this  couc- 
mencement  of  the  revolution  assumed  the  pow-  try ;  but  in  most  of  the  states  a  still  ^mpkr 
•rs  previously  exercised  by  the  colonial  govern-  form  has  been  adopted,  oorreepcMiding  mere 
ments,  and  especially  to  those  by  which  the  nearly  with  the  grant  or  oonunon  law  con- 
state and  national  constitutions  were  framed.  So  veyance  of  incorporeal  estates.  In  the  stsre 
the  body  assembled  after  the  deposition  of  Louis  of  New  York  the  form  of  deed  is  prescribed  \j 
XVI.  to  govern  France  and  frame  a  constitution  statute,  being  called  a  grant ;  and  various  pro- 
for  it  was  known  as  the  convention.  This  body  visions  have  been  enacted  in  relation  to  its  kcx 
was  organized  Sept.  21, 1792 ;  abolished  royally  effect,  as  that  no  covenant  shall  be  implied  •  I 
and  proclaimed  the  republic,  Sept.  22 ;  deter-  Bev.  Stat.  788).  A  conveyance  is  d^ned  It 
mined  to  try  Louis  XVI.,  Dec.  8 ;  had  him  at  the  statute  in  that  state  to  embrace  every  instrri- 
bar.  Pec.  II ;  condemned  him  to  death  by  a  mentin  writing  by  which  any  estate  or  intere< 
minority  of  26  out  of  721  votes,  Jan.  20, 1798;  in  red  estate  is  created,  aliened,  mortgaged,  or 
established  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  March  assigned,  or  by  which  the  title  to  any  red 
10 ;  decreed  the  formation  of  the  committee  of  estate  may  be  affected  in  law  or  equity,  excep: 
public  safety,  April  6 ;  allowed  the  arrest  of  21  last  wills  and  testaments,  leases  for  a  term  col 
Girondists,  June  2 ;  completed  the  constitution,  exceeding  8  years,  and  executory  contracts  ^^r 
but  suspended  its  activity,  Aug.  10 ;  decreed  a  the  sale  or  purohaae  of  lands  (1  Bev.  Stat.  75i;>. 
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ed  by  the  power  of  the  wiQ ;  in  othen^  there  is  add;  sooh  ftets  indicate  a  disordered  eonditum 

less  mentfu  disorder  and  greater  physical  exd-  of  the  blood  as  the  primal  caoae,  aflEeotiog  the 

tabilit^,  resulting  in   severe  oonymsions,  re<-  natritionoftheenoephaliooentres  and  pervert* 

semblingtetanns  and  epilepsy,  from  very  sli^t  ing  their  action ;  when  the  nervoos  system  s 

external  or  emotional  stimoli;  the  latter  are  thns  affected,  the  pressure  of  a  tooth  on  s 

generally  connected  with  morbid  conditions  of  swollen  gum,  the  presence  of  wonns  in  the  io- 

the  uterine  system.    Hysteria  depends  on  a  dis-  testinal  canal,  and  many  otherwise  trifling  £oq> 

eased  state  far  less  abnormal  than  that  of  other  oes  of  irritation,  are  sufficient  to  oanse  the  ooc- 

convulsive  affections  which  it  often  resembles ;  vulsions.    There  are  many  convnlave  disease 

it  may  exist  for  a  long  time,  and  in  a  severe  in  which  the  consciousness  is  not  a^efced,  the 

form,  without  any  structural  lesion  or  derange-  abnormal  action  being  in  the  tme  B{nnal  cord; 

ment  of  nutrition,  exhibiting  the  most  protean  the  most  remarkable  are  tetanos  and  hydro- 

changes,  and  frequently  ceasing  suddenly ;  the  phobia,  in  which  the  spasms  are  tonic  or  imr&- 

oonvnlsions  here  seem  to  depend,  accormng  to  mitting,  death  resulting  from  arobvxia  produoed 

Carpenter,  rather  upon  some  state  of  the  blood  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  reqiiratofj 

in  relation  to  its  stimulation  of  the  nervous  tis-  musdes,  the  consequence  of  the  sospenaaon  of 

sue,  than  upon  any  change  in  its  nutritive  su^  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata.    Tl« 

ply ;  this   unnatural  excitability,  however,  is  muscular  ^stem  may  be  affected  with  a  conTul- 

often  hiduced  by  impaired  nutrition  as  a  predis-  sive  ri^i^  in  many  cases  of  artificial  catalo* 

poring  cause,  the  most  common  exdting  cause  tic  states,  produced  by  mesmeric  influences; 

being  irregularity  in  the  sexual  apparatus ;  this  this  condition  seems  intermediate  between  mcs- 

disease,  therefore,  includes  both  a  disordered  oular  rigidity  and  tonic  spasm,  and  m^y  be  ke;< 

emotional  state  and  an  abnormal  action  of  the  np  for  a  length  of  time,  and  with  a  power  of 

spinal  cord.    In  chorea,  or  8t.  Yitus^s  dance,  supporting  immense  weights  in  nnnatoral  p-:-^- 

the  iactitating  convulsions  arise  from  a  dimin-  tions,  entirdy  beyond  the  natural  eflSort  of  t» 

ished  power  of  tiie  will  over  the  muscles,  with  wilL    Tetanus  consiats  essentiaDj  in  an  nuL^r 

an  increased  and  perverted  activity  of  tiie  sen-  nrsl  excitability  of  the  series  of  ^inal  gacglj. 

sory  ganglia ;  the  special  seat  appears  to  be  at  very  slight  external  impressions,  or  even  c«:> 

the  summit  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis,  where  it  trio  irritation,  producing  strong:  tonic  oonrcl- 

is  connected  with  the  cerebrum;    they  are  dons;  this  state  may  depend  on  mal-nutht  z 

sometimes  hemiplegic,  and  occasionally  are  fol-  of  the  spinal  cord  from  poor  blood,  on  tht  :> 

lowed  by  partial  and  temporary  paralysis.  This  fluence  of  strychnia,  which  oanaes  a  wroog  ::i> 

disease  may  usually  be  traced  to  imperfect  nu-  tion  of  the  spinal  centres  by  its  alteration  oi  :lr 

trition,  depending  on  a  depraved  state  of  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  blood,  on  the  .-- 

blood ;  it  may  l^  considered  as  an  abnormal  troduction  of  poison  into  a  wound,  or  on  a  <f  > 

mode  of  cerebral  activity.    Some  convulsive  turbance  of  the  nervous  equUibriom  from  tmr 

disorders  seem  to  depend  on  an  undue  exdta-  matic  irritation  of  a  nerve  trunk ;  when  :ii- 

bility  of  the  sensory  ganglia,  and  their  parox-  tetanic  state  of  the  cord  exists,  nothing  ark.? 

ysms  are  not  excited  unless  the  patient  is  con-  but  the  most  powerful  sedatives,  and  the»  ::t 

scious  of  impressions  acting  through  the  organs  generally  of  little  use ;  the  brain  Is  not  impl.  & 

of  special  sense.    In  hydrophobia,  the  right,  ted,  the  nerves  of  swallowing  being  first  &f  •.  '• 

sound,  or  touch  of  liquids,  or  even  a  current  ed,  and  afterward  those  of  re^iration.    Et«>.- 

of  air,  is  enough  to  cause  the  convulrion ;  in  phobia  resembles  traumatic  tetanus  in  its  ^:- 

some  hysteric  persons  the  sight  of  a  fit  in  another  tomatic  convulsions  in  the  musdes  of  re^ira::  z 

person  is  almost  certain  to  induce  one  in  them-  and  deglutition,  but  it  depends  on  the  intrx  j^- 

selves.     Dr.  Carpenter  conriders  the  sensory  tionof  a  poison  into  the  blood;  hofice  an  eary 

ganglia  as  the  primary  seat  of  epilepsy,  from  removal  of  the  bitten  part,  or  the  speedy  j^e:- 

tiie  sensorid  phenomena  preceding  the  parox-  tralization  of  the  virus,  is  the  only  means  ci 

yam,  the  loss  of  consciousness,  and  the  donio  prevention,  and  these  are  rardy  efficackms ;  df 

spasms,  which  correspond  to  those  produced  oonvnlrions  of  hydrophobia,  however,  are  a- 

by  artificid  stimulation  of  these  centres ;  the  cited  by  stimuli  transmitted  from  the  senses 

cerebrum,  however,  is  very  soon  affected,  and  ganglia  or  even  the  cerebrum.    Other  Hmiv-i 

its  powers  are  seriously  impdred  in  cases  of  convulsive  diseases  are :  spasmodic  asthma,  c 

long  standing;  there  is  considerable  difference  which  the  medulla  oblongata  seems  alone  is- 

in  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  convulsions,  plicated,  the  attach  generally  depending  <s> 

the  mcntd  powers  suffering  least  when  the  pulmonary  or  digestive  irritation,  which  pn- 

spasmodic   character  predominates.    Epilepsy  duces  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  brondiid  eh  v^ 

may  occur  periodicdly,  with  intervals  of  toier-  cular  fibres ;  the  spasmodic  stage  of  pnre  wbooc^ 

able  health,  and  evidentiy  does  not  depend,  as  ing  cough,  persisting  after  the  subddence  of  i> 

Dr.  Todd  has  well  remarked,  on  the  various  flanunation,  the  morbid  condition  originaii^K 

structaral  lesions  sometimes  coincident  with  it;  in  a  poisoning  of  the  blood ;  the  cronp-like  <x&* 

it  may  even  prove  fatd  without  any  appreciable  vulsions  of  infants,  in  which  the  oonatrictors  (^ 

change  of  structure ;  that  it  may  be  caused  by  the  larynx  contract  spasmodically,  aid  prsTcrr: 

loss  or  deterioration  of  the  blood,  is  proved  by  the  free  passage  of  dr  through  ue  rima  gl«.  w* 

the  epileptiform  convulrions  of  puerperd  he-  dis,  and  for  which  the  best  remedy  is  to  secure  a;: 

morrhage,  asphyxia,  and  poisoning  by  prusrio  improved  nutrition  by  pore  air  and  wholesoioe 
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fooil;  tenesmus  and  Btrangary  are  spasmodic  000*  m.  N.  E.  of  Ban^r,  and  233  m.  l>7  the  North- 

tractiuna  of  the  mascles  of  the  anus  and  the  neck  western  and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railways 

of  the  bladder,  the  spinal  centres  being  excited  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  2,105.    It  has 

by  local  irritation ;  the  contents  of  the  nterus  some  sliip-bailding  yards,  and  exports  timber. 

are  sometimes  prematnrely  expelled  by  spas-  lead,  and  slates,  but  possesses  little  ooramercial 

modic   contractions   similarly  excited ;    some  importance.    The  harbor  is  nearly  dry  at  low 

forms  of  colic  are  caused  by  abnormal  action  of  water.    A  suspension  bridge  827  feet  long,  be- 

the  muscular  ooat  of  the  intestines.     Death  in  gun  in  1822  and  finished  by  Telford  in  1826,  at 

i'iiopathic  tonic   convulsions    generally  takes  a  cost  of  about  $200,000,  connects  the  town 

place  from  asphyxia;  in  clonic  convTilsivo  dis*  with  a  rock  in  the  stream,  whence  an  embank- 

e^ises,  from  cerebral  congestion  and  consequent  ment  2,015  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide  at  the 

etfti5ion.     Convulsions  arising    from  cerebral  top,  formed  of  mountain  clay  fsiced  with  stone, 

disease  may  alternate  with  paralytic  affections;  extends  to  the  opposite  bank.    A  tubular  rail- 

those  from  sympathy  with  lesions  in  other  or-  way  bridge  of  wrought  iron  was  built  here  by 

pans  subside  when  the  exciting  cause  is  removed.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  in  1848;  it  is  400  feet 

III  young  or  feeble  persons  various  contractions  long,  18  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  cost 

and  deformities  sometimes  follow  convulsions,  $550,000.    The  castle  was  founded  in  1283,  by 

and  require  surgical  interference  for  their  relief.  Edward  I.,  who  was  besieged  here  and  nearly 

Liioi)athic  convulsions  occur  in  the  midst  of  starved  into  a  surrender  by  the  Welsh  in  1290; 

api>arently  perfect  health,  and  may  suddenly  its  walls,  overgrown  with  ivy,  are  from  12  to 

cease  without  troublesome  consequences;  while  16  feet  thick. 

the  others  are  accompanied  by  the  symptoms        COXWAY,  Thomas,  major-general  in  the 

of  the  exciting  disease.     The  convulsions  in  army  of  the  American  revolution,  born  in  Ire- 

tetanus  and  hydrophobia  rarely  continue  for  land,  came  to  America  from  France  in  1777,  at 

more  than  10  days,  when  death  closes  the  the  recommendation  of  Silas  Dcane,  to  aid  in  the 

scene;  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  they  may  be  discipline  and  formation  of  the  army.    He  had 

X»rolonged  for  several  hours ;  puerperal  convul-  a  considerable  reputation  in  France  as  an  officer, 

6i.»n3  are  generally  of  a  few  minutes'  duration,  where  he  had  been  educated  to  the  profession 

end  repeated  at  short  intervals ;  chorea  is  an  of  arms,  and  expecting  from  congress  the  com- 

e--entially  chronic  affection.    Convulsions  oo-  mission  of  major-general,  was  disappointed  by 

cnrring  in  very  impressible  persons,  women  and  being  made  in  May,   1777,  only  a  brigadier. 

cJiildren,  are  less  grave  than  those  in  individu-  During  the  arduous  winter  of  that  year,  when 

als  of  the  opposite  temperament,  and  such  as  Washington  had  his  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  Gen. 

occur  as  complications  in  other  diseases. — From  Conway  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  his  secret 

the  many  kinds  and  causes  of  con\^lsions,  it  is  enemies,  endeavoring  to  procure  the  elevation 

evident  that  a  correct  diagnosis  is  indispensable  of  Gen.  Gates  to  the  supreme  command.    He 

to  rational  treatment.     According  to  circum-  had  been  in  Nov.  appointed  by  congress  inspect- 

stances,  easily  recognized  by  the  physician,  ve-  or-general,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  not- 

nesection  must  be  employed  or  avoided;  the  withstanding  Washington  had  written  a  letter  to 

other  remedies  are  revulsives  to  the  skin  and  a  member  of  that  body  remonstrating  against  his 

intestinal  canal,  narcotics,  anti-spasmodics,  and  promotion ;  a  fact  which  proves  that  a  strong 

especially  ether  and  chloroform  by  inhalation;  influence  unfriendly  to  Washington  at  that  time 

f^tr  chorea  and  chronic  spasms,  electricity  and  existed  in  the  continental  congress.    So  promi- 

uiasrnetism  are  of  great  advantage;  for  epilepsy,  nent  was  he  intheeflbrts  made  to  foster  dis- 

corapression  of  the  carotids  is  extolled  beyond  content  in  the  public  mind  by  writing  anony- 

nie:\sure  by  some  writers ;  cold  affusions  and  mous  and  forged  letters,  and  by  spreading  in- 

;^[>pli cations  of  ice  are  valuable  in  many  cases,  sinuations  against  the  conmiander-in-chief  and 

'1  lie  treatment  of  symptomatic  convulsions  must  strictures  on  his  conduct,  that  the  whole  con- 

of  couri»e  be  addressed  to  the  exciting  disease,  spiracy  became  known  as  "  Conway^s  cabal.** 

CONWAY,  a  central  oo.  of  Arkansas,  washed  His  character,  early  discovered  by  Washington, 

Tiv  Arkansas  river  on  its  8.  W.  border;  area,  was  at  length  understood  by  congress.    Hispre- 

1  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  3,583;  in  1854  it  had  tensions  and  offensive  language  made  him  un- 

'Itjcreased  to  8,380,  of  whom  201  were  slaves,  popular  in  the  army,  and  early  in  1778  he  sent 

1  lie  surface  is  agreeably  diversified  by  moun-  to  the  president  of  the  congress  the  resignation 

tr.ins  and  valleys,  and  the  soil  well  suited  for  the  of  his  commission,  which  to  his  surprise  was 

Lrrowth  of  corn  and  cotton.    The  productions  immediately  accepted  by  that  body.    He  had 

in  1S54  were  192,802  bushels  of  Indian  com,  many  difficulties  with  American  officers;  was 

2,302  of  wheat,  16,625  of  oats,  and  877  bales  challenged,  July  4,  1778,  by  Gen.  Cadwallader, 

I }(  cotton.     There  is  an  abundance  of  good  and  received  a  ball  in  the  head ;  supposing  the 

TKisture  land;  the  streams  fiirnish  valuable  wa-  wound  fatal,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to 

tcr  power,  and  the  country  along  the  Arkansas  Washington,   dated  at  Philadelphia,  July  23, 

river  is  rich  in  stone  coal.    Capital,  Springfield.  1778,  containing  the  expression :  ''  You  are  in 

CONWAY,  CoNWT,  or  Abkbconwt,  a  mar-  my  eyes  the  great  and  good  man."    He  recov- 

Icot  town  and  watering  place  of  Caernarvon-  ered,  however,  and  returned  to  France  in  that 

^Mre,  K.  Wales,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  year.    The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
Conway,  near  its  month  in  Beanmaria  bay,  13        CONY.    See  Rabbit. 
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CX)NYBEAEE,  Jobw,  an  English  prolatei  wu  pnbliAed  ft  shoii  tiine  beftwe  hu  death, 

born  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter,  in  1692,  died  at  and  in  which  the  rcdigions  aspect  of  the  timM 

Batb,  July  18, 1755.    He  stadied  at  Exeter  col-  was  exhibited  and  diacoBsed. 

lege,  Oxford,  received  orders,  and  was  oorate  at  COOK,  a  N.  K  co.  of  BL,  tondung  Ind.  aad 

Fetcham  in  1717.    He  retomed  to  Oxford  in  lidce  Michigan;  area  1,027  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1S55, 

1718,  became  snccessively  tntor  in  his  own  col-  108,960.     The  sor&oe  is  levd  or  nndnlatinz. 

lege,  preacher  to  his  mijesty  at  Whitehall,  reo-  xnnch  of  it  being  ooenpied  hj  prairiea.     Tbe 

tor  of  St  Clement^  Oxford,  and  in  1780  master  soil  is  remarkably  rich  and  deep.    Wheat,  con, 

of  Exeter  college.  Inl782hepabli8hedhi8cele^  oats,  and  hay  are  prodnoed  in  abondanoe,  and 

brated  answer  to  Tlndal's  **  Ohristianity  as  old  form  the  principal  staples.    The  flat  land  vu 

as  tiie  Creation,"  which  Dr.  Warbnrton  styles  formerly  ttionght  nnfit  for  coltiTatian,  but  is 

one  of  the  best  argumentative  works  in  litera-  now  generally  esteemed  the  best  since  carefol 

ture.    In  that  year  also  he  was  appointed  dean  tillage  has  developed  its  richneas^   The  prodoc- 

of  Ohristchorch ;  and  in  1750  he  sncoeeded  Dr.  tions  in  1650  were  429,618  bnahek  of  Indian  com, 

Butler  in  the  bishopric  of  Bristol.— John  J.,  an  288,952  of  whefUt^  408,284  of  oata,  48,449  tons 

English  divine  and  geologist,  grandson  of  the  pre-  of  hay,  27,954  lbs.  of  wool,  and  656,690  of  b^i:- 

ceding,  bom  in  1779,  died  in  1824,  was  educated  ter.   There  were  87  ohurdhes,  21  newspaper  d- 

at  Ghristohurch  college,  Oxford,  became  usher  in  fices,  and  8,910  pupils  attending  public  schools, 

Westminster  school,  and  in  1807  was  elected  to  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Imn<Ma  and  Mkhi- 

the  Anglo-Saxon  professorship  in  the  university  gan  canal,  and  by  various  railroads  centering  is 

of  Oxford.     He  became  professor  of  poetry  Chicago,  its  capital,  and  the  diief  conunercial 

in  1812,  and  preached  the  Bampton  lecture  in  city  of  Illinois.    It  is  the  moat  p^^nlous  psn 

1824.    He  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  of  the  state.     It  was  organized  in  1831,  ud 

annals  of  philoBophy  and  science,  and  wrote  named  after  Daniel  P.  Cook,  a  member  of  Ciic- 

an  important  worx  upon.  Saxon  poetry.  gress  fbom  Blinois,  by  whose  exertions  a  grant 

OONYBEARE,  William  Daioel,  an  English  of  800,000  acres  of  land  was  obtained  from  U.e 

divine  and  geologist,  dean  of  Llandafi^  bom  at  Uuited  States  to  aid  in  the  constmctlon  of  tik 

Bishopsgate,  June  7,  1787,  died  at  Itclienstokot.  Illinois  and  lOchigan  canaL 

near  Portsmouth,  Aug.  12, 1857.    He  receivea  COOK,  Chablbs,  DJ).,    president  of  t^e 

his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1808,  and  of  M.  A.  in  French  Wesleyan  conference,  diedFeb.21,ldCi 

1811,  at  Christchurch  college,  Oxford.    He  was  He  was  appointed  by  the  BritifAi  oonfaience  is 

one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  members  1818  to  the  French  misHJon,  where  he  labored 

of  the  geological  society,  to  whose  **  Transao-  with  great  seal  until  1824^  when  he  was  apfXiLv 

tions ''  he  was  a  frequent  contributor.    He  dia-  ed  missionary  to  Palestine.  Hials^ra  in  Fnr.ie, 

covered  and  first  described  in  1821  the  plesio-  which  were  only  interrupted  by  one  jeer's  &> 

eaurus,  the  most  heteroclite  and  monstrous  in  eence  in  Palestine,  were  agnally8iiooeasfnl,cvo 

structure  of  all  the  antediluvian  animals  of  mending  the  admiration  of  M^hodista  at  borj» 

which  geologic  research  has  fouud  traces.    The  and  abroad.    His  executive  power,  onited  ir::i 

discovery  was  applauded  by  Cuvier  and  Dr.  his  zeal  and  industry,  justify  the  remark  of  irt 

Buckland  as  one  of  the  most  important  addi«  venerable  Merle  d'Auoign^  who  in  a  letter  to  Mr 

tioos  to  the  sciences  of  geology  and  comparative  Gallienne,  the  present  president  of  the  Fren.: 

anatomy,  and  it  opened  the  path  of  discovery  conference,  says:  ^  Dr.  Cook  was  the  John  We»' 

which  has  been  further  illustrated  by  the  labors  ley  of  the  continent,  being  to  iVance,  Switz^-^ 

of  Dr.  Owen.    Mr.  Convbeare  also  frimished  land,  and  Sardinia,  what  Wealey  was  in  l^  u&t 

several  papers  on  the  coal  districts  of  England,  to  England,  in  awakening  the  attention  o^ 

which  are  especially  valuable  as  proving  the  multitudes  to  the  vast  concema  of  nUifpttm  sll 

relations  between  some  of  the  principal  British  eternity.'^ 

rocks  and  the  order  of  their  superposition.    He  COOE,  Eloea,  an  Eng^iah  authoress,  born  ia 

was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  elected  in  London  about  1818.    Her&therwaaaealkerbj 

1818,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  insti*  trade,  who  resided  in  Sonthwark,  where  tLs 

tute  of  France. — His  son,  W.  J.  Contbbabb,  greater  part  of  her  childhood  was  pftssed.    At 

died  in  1857,  was  a  prominent  clergyman  of  tiie  age  of  15  she  lost  her  mother,  a  woman  of 

the  broad  church  party  of  the  Anglican  church,  many  virtues  and  of  attainmenta  aaperior  to  ber 

He  published  essays  in  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Review"  condition  in  lifoi  and  for  some  years  her  hcirt 

on  ecclesiastical  and  social  topics,  one  of  which,  was  ndther  pleasant  nor  hsppj.    She  had  esrj 

on  the  parties  within  the  Anglican  church,  at-  evinced  a  taste  for  poetiy  and  literature,  ai^ 

tracted  general  attention,    ^ese  were  after-  now  sought  to  find  in  intellectoal  poisniti  iU 

ward  coUected  in  a  volume ;  and  a  volume  of  means  of  contentment,  as  weU  aa  of  emancip«!' 

his  sermons  preached  at  the  chapel  royal.  White*  Ing  herself  from  the  dronmatanoes  by  which  ?k 

hall,  was  also  published.    He  was  author  of  was  surrounded.    Her  thonghta  first  found  ei- 

nearly  all  but  the  translations  in  Conybeare  and  pression  in  verse,  and  in  1887  ahe  became  ar«g> 

Howson's  *^  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  which  ular  and  well  paid  contributor  to  the  Londca 

appeared  in  London  in  1854,  and  was  immedi-  '^  Weeldy  Denatcfa,"  owned  by  Jamea  Banner. 

ately  after  republished  in  this  country.   He  also  In  1840  a  ooUection  of  her  poema,  nnder  tlM 

wrote  a  novel  entitied  *^  Perversion,  or  the  tide  of  ^'Melaia  and  other  Poems,"  was  psb* 

Causes  and  Consequences  of  Infidelity,"  which  lished  in  London,  and  in  the  soooeediBig  year 
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oeean,  which  had  not  undergone  previous  in-  however,  that  the/  were  giTea  to  stalbg. 
Testig^tion;  and  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  Varions  expedients  were  devued  to  prevent  t^d 
resolve  the  much  agitated  question  of  a  sonth-  punish  this  crime,  bat  withont  effect.  luuHr, 
em  continent/'    The  cape  of  Good  Hope  was  daring  the  night  of  Feb.  18, 1779,  one  of  tb 
reached,  Oct.  80, 1772.    From  here  the  ezpedi-  Discovery's  boats  was  stolen ;  and  Cook,  to 
tion  set  ont  for  its  discoveries;  bat  after  sailing  recover  this  important  loss,  proceeded  to  tiit 
over  8,660  leagues,  reaching  lat.  71^  10'  S.,  in  possession  of  the  king's  person  to  hold  it  net] 
k>ng.  106^  54'  W.,  and  being  ont  of  sight  of  the  boat  was  restored— a  measure  vhich  k 
land  117  days,  the  Resolution  at  length  (May  had  found  effective  among  other  islafidea 
18, 1775)  rejoined  the  Adventure,  from  which  Landing  for  ^is  purpose  on  themonung  of  the 
she  had  been  separated  8  months  before,  at  New  14th,  with  a  lieutenant  and  9  marines,  he  pier- 
Zealand,  their  appointed  rendezvous.     Cook  suaded  the  long  to  accompany  Imn  on  bosrd 
was  now  satisfied  that  no  such  continent  exist-  the   Resolution.     Suspicion  being  awakened. 
ed  at  the  south  as  had  been  supposed.    After  however,  as  to  his  motives,  the  king  vas  h- 
wintering  in  the  Society  islands,  however,  he  duced   to   hesitate.     Meanwhile  trooble  hi 
again  sailed  south  and  examined  the  waters  arisen  on  the  beach  between  the  whites  asd 
to  the  eastward  of  his  former  cruise,  between  natives.    A  boatman  from  the  oppodte  side  of 
lat  60^  and  70^ ;  then  explored  the  ocean  be-  the  bay  brou^t  a  report  that  a  diief  had  been 
tween  lat.  48^  and  56*',  from  Easter  island  to  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  Discovery.  The  ci- 
the  New  Hebrides ;  discovered  and  named  the  tives  armed,  and  a  crowd  accompanied  the 
island  of  New  Caledonia;  and  finally  turned  whites  down  to  the  shore,  imploring  the  kin; 
eastward  toward  Cape  Horn  (discovering  on  the  not  to  trust  himself  in  their  hands.   One  of  tl« 
way  a  desolate  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  king's  sons  was  already  in  the  boat,  when  tie 
name  of  Sandwich  land),  and  returned  by  way  crowd  growing  ftirious,  individnals  hegao  tc 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England,  arriving  attack  the  marines.     A  chief  assaulted  C>^ 
July  80,  1775,  after  an  absence  of  8  years  and  who  retaliated  with  a  charge  of  shot,  vhid 
16  days,  in  which  time  the  vessels  had  sailed  not  taking  fatal  effect,  rather  emboldeoed  tin: 
over  20,000  leagues.    Ck)ok  was  at  once  made  crowd.     Oook,  who  does  not  seem  to  bre 
post  captain,  and,  by  way  of  ^ving  him  a  suffi-  known  fear,  insisted  on  taking  the  liog  *^ 
ciency  to  retire  on,  was  appointed  a  captain  of  board,  undl  the  assault  became  general  ari 
Greenwich  hospital.    He  was  also  chosen  mem-  the  whites  were  thrown  into  confusion.  A  >.'- 
ber  of  the  royal  society,  Feb.  29, 1776,  and  re-  ley  of  stones  was  replied  to  by  a  volley  tj^ 
oeived  the  Copley  gold  medal  for  the  best  experi-  the  mudcets  of  the  marines,  wMch  for  the  ?> 
mental  paper  of  the  year.    During  his  absence  ment  intimidated  the  assailants.    Bat  a  clit^ 
the  possibility  of  achieving  a  north-west  pas-  being  killed  bv  Cook,  the  crowd  again  sdvanc^ 
aage  to  Asia  had  begun  again  to  occupy  the  pub-  and  the  assault  became  general.    The  me&  er- 
lie  mind.    Cook  presentiy  volunteered  to  take  barked  precipitately.     Oook  was  struck  is  U 
oharge  of  an  expedition  to  ascertain  its  practi-  turned  to  tiie  boats,  and  fell  on  his  face  in  0 
cability  by  making  the  attempt  by  way  of  Beh-  water,  and  the  crowd  rushed  on  him  and  ke;: 
ring^s  straits.    He  sailed  from  the  Nore,  June  him  down  until  his  wounds  smd  his  struggles  a 
25, 1776,  with  2  ships,  the  Resolution  and  Dis-  hausted  him.    When  he  was  dead,  his  body  "^j^ 
covery,  the   latter   under  command  of  Capt.  dragged  ashore  in  ferocious  triumph, and  eaci:.' 
Charles  Clerke.     Losing   the  first   favorable  theassailantsstabbedit]ntum,totakehii>b«'^ 
aeason  for  the  northern  seas,  the  interim  was  of  ^e  deed;  after  which  the  natives  retir&i.^' 
employed  by  the  ex^dition  in  visiting  various  thouffh  afrdd  of  the  consequences  of  what  t^.: 
groups  then  but  little  known  in  the  south  Pacific,  had  done.    The  body,  and  those  of  the  marl^ 
verifying  the  positions  of  islands,  and  discover-  daan,  were  afterward  cut  up,  and  onlj  thebc« 
ing  new  ones.    In  Jan.  1778,  on  his  way  to-  of  the  great  navigator  were  recovered  by  t-^ 
ward  Behring^s  straits,  he  discovered  the  group  expedition  7  days  later,  lUEter  a  severe  o>:'-^ 
which  he  named  the  Sandwich  islands.    Cir-  with  tiie  natives.    These  were  deposited  in » 


known  as  Cook*s  inlet,  and  fioding  no  passage  received  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum,  and  eac: 

through,  sailed  toward  Behring's  straits.    Here  of  his  children  £26  per  annum, 

he  was  stopped  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  COOEE,  a  N.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  by  K^'d 

ice.    He  reached  the  point  still  known  by  the  river  from  the  Indian  territoiy ;  area,  5,SC<'  *>- 

name  he  gave  it.  Icy  cape,  Aug.  18, 1778,  and  did  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  1,872,  of  whom  115  wee 

not  turn  back  till  the  end  of  the  month,  when  slaves.    A  large  portion  of  the  surface  is  oiv> 

he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed.    Betuming  pied  by  a  forest  called  Ae  Upper  (Jro8s'ninl'<^"^ 

to  the  Sandwich  islands  to  prepare  for  another  The  Brazos  is  the  principal  river.    ThesoOp?^ 

attempt  northward  next  year,  the  largest  of  the  duces  com,  potatoes,  and  grass,  and  the  p^ocG^ 

group,  Hawaii,  was  discovered,  as  adso  Hani,  tions  in  1850  were  6,670  bushels  of  Indian  a^r^ 

At  Hawaii  the  natives  received  the  English-  487  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  5^49  Ibd.  of  batter. 

men  kindly,  and  proved  themselves  a  peaceably  Value  of  real  estate  in  1857,  f242,6i0.  Ct^^* 

disposed,  tractable  race.    It  was  soon  found,  Oooke  Court  House. 
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COOEE,  Geobqb  Ebedsbio,  an  English  actor,  men  than  anj  other  pnblio  body  which  ever  is- 

born  in  Westminster,  April  17,  1756,  died  in  aembled  in  America.    He  was  a  prominent  lead- 

Kew  York,  Sept.  26,  1812.   His  father,  an  Irish  er  of  the  western  party,  and  on  the  rising  of 

captain  of  dragoons,  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and  the  body  was  appointed  one  of  the  conmiittee 

Lis  mother  removed  to  Berwick-npon-Tweed,  of  7 — inclading  Chief   Justice   Marshall,  ex- 

whcre  he  was  placed  at  school,  and  afterward  President  Madison,  John  Randolph,  Watkins 

articled  to  a  printer.   A  strolling  company  hav-  Leigh,  and  others — to  draft  the  constitution.  He 

ing  interested  him  in  theatricals,  he  often  ar-  never  afterward  held  public  office,  but  devoted 

ranged  private  performances  with  his  compan-  his  entire  attention  to  the  law,  up  to  the  period 

ions,  and  when  out  of  money  managed  to  steal  of  his  death.    Mr.  Cookers  mind  was  vigorous, 

nnperceived  into  the  theatre.    He  threw  up  his  penetrating,  and   singularly  clear-sighted;   in 

indentures  in  1771,  went  to  London,  and  thence  many  things  it  resembled  that  of  his  friend 

for  a  short  time  to  Holland,  and  after  various  Judge  Marshall.    In  private  life  he  was  greatly 

private  essays  first  appeared  as  a  professed  actor  beloved*    An  associate  who  knew  him  long  and 

in  Brentford,  in  1776,  as  Dumont  in  the  tragedy  well,  declares  him  to  have  been  '^  the  model  of 

of  "Jane  Shore."    He  performed  at  the  Hay-  lofty  courtesy,  chivalry,  and  generosity."    U. 

market  in  London  in  1778,  without  attracting  Tmup  Pendleton,  son  of  the  preceding,  an 

attention,  and  after  being  a  member  of  severid  American  poet,  bom  in  Martinsburg,  Ya.,  Oct 

provincial  companies  first  obtained  great  ap-  26, 1816,  died  in  Jan.  1850.  Mr.  Oooke  was  grad- 

plause  at  Manchester  in  1784.     In  1794  he  uated  early  at  Princeton  college,  and  returning 

joined  the  Dublin  company,  became  the  hero  to  Virginia,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  f&ther, 

of  the  stage  at  Dublin,  Oork,  and  Manchester,  was  a&iitted  to  the  bar,  and  married  before  he 

and  in  1800  accepted  an  engagement  at  Go  vent  was  21.    For  the  law,  however,  he  never  seems 

Garden,  London,  where  he  appeared  with  de-  to  have  felt  much  partiality.    At  college,  the 

oided  success  in  the  character  of  Richard  III.  greater  portion  of  his  time  had  been  given  to 

For  10  years  he  was  the  rival  of  John  Kemble,  the  study  of  poetry  and  belles-lettres;  and  these 

and  played  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the  tastes  now  Impelled  him  toward  literary  pnr- 

largest  cities  of  Great  Britain.    His  most  popu-  suits,  rather  than  those  of  his  profession.    He 

lar  characters  were  those  of  Richard  III.,  Shy-  published  several  poems  in  the  "  Enickerbock- 

lock,  lago.  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Kitely,  and  Sir  er"  magazine  at  an  early  period,  and  on  the  es- 

Pertinax  Macsycophant.    His  habits  of  intem*  tablishment  of  the  *^  Southern  literary  Messen- 

perance  were  inveterate,  and  though  his  abilities  ger,"  became  oneof  its  contributors.  ld&.  0ooke*8 

made  him  a  favorite  of  the  public  and  a  theme  only  publication  in  book  form  was  '^Froissart 

of  discoarse  in  every  society,  he  gave  his  man-  Ballads  and  other  Poems,"  which  appeared  in 

ti'^ers  constant  vexation.    In  1810  he  sailed  for  1847.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  publish- 

America,  and  on  Oct.  21  appeared  as  Richard  ing  serially  the  **  Chevalier  Merlin,"  a  historical 

II  f.  before  over  2,000  spectators  in  a  theatre  prose  poem,  which  was  greatly  esteemed  by  com- 

of  New  York.   The  curtain  having  been  raised,  petent  judges.    Mr.  Oooke  was  endowed  with 

ho  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  re-  rare  abilities,  but  was  defective  in  that  ambition 

qncsted  the  audience  to  stand  while  ^^  God  save  which  impels  to  great  undertakings.    He  waa 

tlie  King  "  should  be  plajed.    A  tumult  ensued,  ardently  devoted  to  field  sports,  and,  surrounded 

but  tlie  tragedian  only  took  snuff  till  the  de-  at  his  estate  in  the  beautil'ul  valley  of  the  She- 

niand  was  complied  with.    His  conduct  was  nandoah  with  every  temptation  to  &ese  pursuits, 

equally  capricious  and  contemptuous  at  Phila-  he  seems  to  have  given  slight  thought  to  the 

delphia  and  Baltimore,  though  he  attracted  an-  outer  world,  regarding  his  muse  rather  as  a 

diences  almost  unexampled  in  this  country  in  loving  companion  than  a  mentor,  and  tranquilly 

numbers  and  intelligence.    His  death  was  hast-  living  the  life  of  a  genial  country  gentleman.  In 

enod  by  habitual  intemperance,  which  totally  private  life  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  admired 

changed  and  infuriated  his  character.    His  me-  for  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  and  the 

inoird  were  written  by  William  Dunlap  in  1812,  extreme  kindness  and  warmth  of  his  heart. 

and  notes  of  his  conversation,  and  many  inci-  His  writings  are  characterized  by  grace,  great 

dents  of  his  life  and  associates  in  New  York,  are  picturesqueness,   and  animated  coloring.    Hia 

contained  in  Dunlap's  novel  of  "Thirty  Years  prose    often   rises   into    vivid   poetry.     The 

Ago/' published  in  1836.  "Froissart  Ballads''  are  rapid,  striking,  and 

COOKE.    I.  John  Rodoeks,  an  American  moving  poems,  but  his  most  popular  pieces  are 

Jurist,  born  in  Bermuda  in  1788,  died  in  Rich-  the  short  lyrics,   "  Florence  Vane,"  "To  my 

inoml,  Va,,  Dec.  10,  1854.    During  an  arduous  Daughter  Lily,"  and  "Rosa  Lee."    The  first  of 

{>rot'es8ional  career  of  mure  than  40  years,  he  these  has  been  translated  into  many  languages, 

was  concerned  in  nearly  all  the  great  causes  and  taken  as  a  theme  for  music  by  celebrated 

carried  to  the  higher  courts  of  Virginia.    In  composers.    Mr.  Cooke  was  in  the  prime  of  life 

I  ^1 3  he  held  a  commission  in  the  Frederic  troop  when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  ter- 

^vhirh  marched  to  tlie  seaboard  when  the  Ches-  minated  quickly  and  fatally.    He  died  at  his 

:t]>eake  was  fired  upon,  and  in  the  following  year  home  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  the  age  of  83. 

-<*rved  in  the  legislature.     In  1829  he  represent-  III.  John  Estkn,  an  American  novelist,  brother 

*.'«1  the  Frederic  district  in  the  convention  of  that  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  Nov. 

year,  which  is  said  to  have  embraced  more  famous  8,  1830.     His  boyhood  was  spent  mostly  at 
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Gkngsry,  the  aest  of  his  fJBrtlier  in  IVederio  oo^  molifeeiied  byfhe  sftliTAp  kiieided,uitwfln,bj 

until  1889,  when  the  Oookee  removed  to  !Etioh-  the  tongue,  and  fermented,  heeled,  aDdoonTert- 

mond.    Here  he  was  oeot  to  schodL  and  anh-  ed  into  food  in  the  atomach,  as  in  an  oren;  so 

seqnentljr  studied  the  law,  obtaining  his  license  mankind,  imilaitlng  nature,  bmiied  their  grua 

and  entering  npon  the  practice  in  1851.    With  with  stones,  mixed  the  flonr  with  water,  biuded 

a  decided  teste  for  ^e  ponnits  of  literatore,  and  formed  it  into  eakee,  which  they  baked  io 

he  made  his  appearance  m  anthorehip  in  186^  heated  orens.'*    IGltoa  aecribeB  to  the  mothff 

in  8  works  of  fiction :  "  Leather-Stocking  and  of  mankind  great  pn^denoy  in  this  art: 
Silk,"  the  ^  Virginia  Comedians,"  and   the  OnWitaUflfiMNi^tiiitttt, 

gmia  Oomedians"  was  oy  far  the  most  snc-  Tk8tMB<itweiijofa6d,fiieie«at,iratMB{ 

eessfn],  and  soon  attained  a  great  popnlaritj.  Ttsta  after  terte,iiikh^  with  kisdiktteinqgiL 

In  1855,  he  published  ^^EUie,  or  the  Homan  In  BibUcal  antiquity,  Abraham  eoteitaioed  the 

Comedy,"  ana  in  1856  the  *'  Last  of  the  fbiest-  three  angels  with  cakes  of  fine  meal,siid  vitha 

ere."  Mother  work,  entitled  ^^  Henry  St.  John,  carefully  dressed,  tender,  and  good  calf ;  B^ 

Gentleman,"  is  now  (Dec.  1868)  in  press  in  beccapr^aredsavoty  meat  for  luac;  the  ehief 

Kew  York.    A  fondness  for  domesdo  themes  butler  and  chief  baker  were  impoctant  officen 

and  a  strong  attadmient  to  Virginia  soil  mark  in  the  household  of  Pharac^ ;  and  the  ehildra 

all  Kr.  Cooke*8  wiitings^  and  it  is  with  an  en-  of  Israel  took  kneading'troughs  and  unleaTaMd 

tire  love  of  the  subject  that  he  has  undertaken  dough  with  them  in  Uieir  nuirGh  timxi^  the 

to  write  '^Virguua,  Historical  and  Sodal,"  a  wilderness.   IntheEast,  thelandof8picea.tb» 

work  for  which  he  is  engaged  at  the  present  taste  was  first  tempted  by  carsfolij  wroogbi 

moment  in  ooUeofing  the  materials.    Of  unfiag-  compositions  and  condiments,  imd  the  &st  gretf 

giog  industry  in  letterai  he  writes  much  for  the  feasts  were  given.    It  was  the  custom  of  the 

^  Soutiiem   Literary  Messenger,"    '*  Harper's  ancient  Egyptians,  as  at  present  in  onental  ttd 

Hagaane,"  and  other  periodica.    He  has  also  tropical  dimateS)  to  (xkAl  &e  meat  as  coon  a 

written  poems  of  which  the  most  striking,  per-  kOled,  with  the  same  yiew  of  having  itteDdv 

haps,  is  an  elegiac  tribute  to  Dr.  E.  K  Kanew  which  makes  northern  people  keep  it  till  tbe 

IV,  Pmup  St.  Gbobos,  a  brother  of  John  B.  approach  of  decomposition.    Beef  and  goM 

Cooke,  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  IT.  8.  dragoons^  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  immal  M 

bom  in  Berkeley  co.,ya.,  in  1809.    At  the  age  though  the  kid,  goat^  gaaelle,  duok^  teal,  and 

of  18  he  was  graduated  at  West  Point,  with  a  quail  were  also  well  known.    Mutton  va»  a- 

Heutenant*s  commission,  and  entered  the  army,  eluded  from  a  Theban  table,  and  Flvtiroh  sip 

He  took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  was  at  that  no  Egyptians  except  the  LyoopoGteavoi^ 

the  battle  of  Broad  Axe,  and  has  since  served  in  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep.    The  blood  of  vm^ 

many  parts  of  the  continent.    In  1846,  having  was  frequently  received  into  a  vase  Ibr  pncpon 

conducted  the  *^  Mormon  brigade"  to  CaJifomia,  of  cookery,  azid  black  poddings  were  popalaris 

he  commanded  a  company  in  the  Indian  war  Egypt,  as  they  afterward  were  in  modem  Eo- 

there.  In  1855,  while  in  command  atFort  Union  rope,  to  the  horror  of  tlie  Modems.    One  ioi& 

of  one  of  the  great  departments  of  New  Mexico,  often  represented  in  ancient  soulptoies  afi  st2i 

he  fought  the  battle  of  Cineguilas,  defeatmg  the  common  at  a  modem  JB^yptian  table,  but  totir 

Comanches.    During  the  Kansas  agitation  he  hr  unlike  any  European  joints  consista  of  tk 

*^  commanded  in  the  field,"  being  intrusted  with  flesh  covering  the  central  part  of  a  bone,  th« 

the  responnble  task  of  carrying  out  the  instruo-  two  extremities  of  which  pnyect  beyond  ii 

tions  of  the  administration.    This  delicate  and  Large  supplies  of  fish  were  obtsined  from  ti« 

arduous  duty  he  performed  to  the  satisftcdon  Wit  and  Lake  Moeris,  and  were  brought  to  the 

of  idl.    He  was  afterward  an  officer  of  the  Utah  table  whole,  boiled  or  fried,  the  tail  and  fins  be* 

expedition.    The  storv  of  his  march  across  the  ing  removed.  Herodotus  aays  thatnoEgrptifl 

phiins,  amid  snow  and  tempest,  is  full  of  inter-  wul  taste  the  head  of  any  species  of  azuDil 

est,  and  has  been  widely  published.  Boiling  and  roasting  were  the  only  prooeses,  v^ 

COOKERY,  the  preparation  of  food  from  the  til  in  the  reign  of  King  Menes  vaiioos  stykf «» 

natural  aliments,  by  dressing,  compoundinff,  and  artifical  cookery  were  introduced.  The  boiliBg 

the  application  of  heat,  an  art  so  universfd  tiiat  appears  from  representations  in  soolptnn  tt 

some  philosopher  has  defined  man  to  be  **a  have  been  done  in  caldrons,  supported  on  stooa 

cooldng  aninoal."    It  takes  its  origin  fh>m  the  or  tripods,  and  heated  either  by  ^^'^SS^^T^ 

neoesnties  of  men,  who,  though  omnivorous,  are  or  by  charcoaL    The  vegetaUes  which  aboffi» 

so  organised  as  to  require  concentrated  fbod,  in  Egypt  made  a  large  part  iif  the  ordinary  food, 

the  stomach  being  too  small  to  carry  enough  and  they  were  eaten  raw,  stewed,  boiled,  tf 

merdy  vegetable  matter  to  replace  the  dauy  roasted  in  ashes.    The  workmen  who  built  U)^ 

waste  of  the  system,  excepting  in  the  warmert  pyramids  are  described  aa  living  on  n^^** 

latitudes.    The  philosopher  Posidonins  was  of  (a  sort  of  turnip-radish),  <xitons,  snd  garp<;i 

opinion  that  the  culinary  art  foUowed  immedi-  lentils  also  were  then,  aa  now,  a  princqtfltfQ^^ 

ately  the  discovery  of  mre,  and  that  it  was  at  ei  diet    In  the  nummnlite  rock  near  ib^ 

first  an  imitation  of  the  natural  process  of  ma^  monuments  there  are  imbedded  ^^'^'^^ 

tioation  and  digestion.    '^  As  the  seeds,"  says  semUing  small  aeeda,  which  were  sq>poaed  ^ 

be,  ^  were  ground  by  the  action  of  the  teeth,  Btrabo  to  be  thepetrified  reaidoe  of  lesw 
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Greeks  excelled  in  sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  the  tronomy  than   for  militaiy  exploits.    Gtlhi 

artistic  ornaments  and  order  of  an  entertain-  break£uted  before  daybreak  at  an  expense  scf- 

ment,  but  the  Romans  in  the  more  solid  dishes,  ficient  to  enrich  100  families.  Yitemiu  cois- 

in  learned  sauces,  in  extravagant  splendor,  and  posed  a  single  dish,  which  cost  1,000  leKcrtu 

ill  gastronomical  excesses  and  absardities.  Sim-  (abont  $40,000),  of  the  brains  of  pheasants  ssd 

plicity  of  tastes  and  severity  of  manners  disap-  peacocks,  the  tongaea  of  nightiiigalea,  and  the 

peared  during  the  latter  part  of  the  republic,  livers  of  the  moat  precious  fish ;  he  once  eo< 

and  under  the  empire  luxurious  gluttonies,  often  tertained  his  brotiier  on  7,000  birds  and  2,fx>> 

upon  unnatural  and  <mtr^ dishes,  were  indulged  choice  fishes;  and  his  cu^ary  expeoaes  for  4 

at  almost  fabulous  cost    The  more  common  months  amounted  to  about  $2fi,000,000.  Ikm- 

Roman  delicacies  were  pheasants^  fig-pickers,  lian  at  one  time  summoned  tiie  tenified  seu- 

qu^ls,  partridges,  oysters,  sea-eels,  and  Oecu-  tors  in  haste  by  night,  to  consalt  Uiem  oq  tL« 

bian  ana  Falemian  wines.    Rare  fishes  and  birds  manner  of  cooldng  a  turbot  which  had  jost  si- 

were  objects  of  special  luxury,  and  after  Rome  rived  fh)m  Ischia.    Geta  had  as  uaaj  cumm 

had  learned  from  every  neighboring  country  at  his  supper  as  l^ere  were  letters  in  the  alpbi- 

their  best  devices*  of  cookery,  native  produo-  bet    The  favorite  supper  of  HeliogabalosTe 

tions  were  despised,  while  at  a  single  festival  the  brains  of  600  thrashes.    The  fiiTorite  mci! 

there  would  be  served  up  peacocks  from  Samos,  of  the  later  Romans  was  pork,  which  held  tbe 

diickens  from  Phrygia,  kids  from  Melos,  cranes  place  of  honor  on  every  luxurious  tahle. ""  Qcc 

from  ^tolia,  tunny-fishes  from  Chalcedon,  pikes  m  Trojan  style,^'  was,  according  to  )facroli::s 

from  Pessinus,  oysters  from  Tarentum  and  from  the  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  artists.  It  tu 

Britain,  mussel-fishes  from  Chios^  and  dates  inherited  from  the  GrecScs,  and  was  named  ^<s 

from  Egypt,  with  various  foreign  condiments,  the  circumstance  that  its  interior  contained  inj- 

Ourious  artificial  means  of  raising  delicacies  for  riads  of  thrushes,  ortolana,  and  fig-picker^na 

the  table  were  employed.  According  to  the  elder  image  of  the  armed  hosts  enclosed  in  the  Trojas 

Pliny,  snails  were  sometimes  fattened  till  their  horse.  The  manner  of  preparingit, long bv^ 

shells  would  contain  several  quarts.    Geese,  pea-  to  few,  at  length  became  public  Theanima),^^:? 

cocks,  and  fish  were  raised  upon  nourishment  being  bled  under  the  shoulder,  was  hungup,^ 

specially  adapted  to  temper  them  as  food,  and  its  intestines  were  drawn  out  throngh  the  thnc 

swine  were  fattened  on  whey  and  figs.    Five  These  were  thoroughly  washed,  filled  with  U-b- 

meals  a  day  hardly  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  pam-  ed  meat  and  a  thick  gravy,  and  were  thenfir^ 

pered  appetites  of  epicures^  and  it  was  not  back  into  the  body,  which  was  also  stuffed  vti 

unfrequent  for  them  by  means  of  emetics  to  small  game.  Halfofit  was  then  baked,  the  ctb^r 

rid  themselves  of  a  repast  that  they  might  half  being  covered  and  protected  bj  a  ^■'} 

immediately  renew  their  gastric  enjoyments,  paste  of  barley  meal,  mixed  with  wine  asd  o.: 

The  supper,  which  was  their  principal  meal,  and  the  latter  half  was  afterward  boiled  1. 1 

consisted  of  8  courses :  the  1st,  of  souixs,  lettuce,  shallow  saucepan.  Young  pigs  woe  in  espie>  - 

eggs,  and  honeyed  wines ;  the  2d,  of  solid  meats,  demand,  and  pork,  cookM  in  nuneroos  st}  i 

ragouts,  broiled  viands,  and  fish ;  and  the  8d,  of  was  eaten  to  such  an  extent  that  smnptnarr  L^ 

crude  fruits,  preserves,  tarts,  and  sweet  dishes ;  were  enacted  limiting  its  consumption,  h  -^ 

the  meals  thus,  according  to  a  common  saying,  mansions  of  the  wealthier  patricians,  the  kiu 

'^  beginning  with  eggs  and  ending  with  apples."  ens  were  magnificently  fimiished  with  m^^^ 

These  courses  were  sometimes  succeeded  by  fioors,  pictures,  and  a  profi^on  of  ornamtr'^ 

oysters.    In  their  gastronomic  experiments,  it  The  culinary  utensils,  as  gridinma^  cohni^^- 

has  been  said  that  £ey  tasted  every  thing,  fh>m  and  dripping-pans,  were  of  thick  bronze  pU* - 

the  cricket  to  the  ostrich,  and  fix)m  the  dor-  with  fine  suver ;  and  the  saucepans,  of  tI  - 

mouse  to  the  wild  boar.    Some  fishes  were  so  a  great  numb^  were  re<jnired,  were  of  brsxi^ 

costly  that  Oato  once  declared  that  "  a  city  can-  earthemware,  or  sometimes  of  sOrer.  l'}^. 

not  endure  in  which  a  fish  is  sold  for  more  than  artide  of  food  was  served  in  broiue  chsf:^; 

an  ox."  Antony  having  denied  to  Cleopatra  the  dishes.  **  in  order,"  says  Seneca,  "  that  no  \i  -• 

possibility  of  making  one  entertainment  cost  should  be  chilled."    Greater  extravagaD^/?' 

more  than  a  certain  sum,  ^e  is  said  to  have  pearedinsomeof  the  accessories  of  the  kiu^|^ 

dissolved  a  pearl  of  that  value,  and  to  have  Lucullus  constructed  a  park  that  cost  ic'>'; 

drunk  the  solution  at  the  close  of  the  repast  than  a  city,  and  was  amarvelof  beanty,  vf-^ 

Apicius  usually  resided  at  Minturna,  in  Cam-  contained  fish  ponds  watered  by  a  caiul  t^- 
pania,  where  he  obtained  shrimps  of  the  best    the  sea,  the  fish  in  which,  were  flayored  Ij^ 

quality  at  the   highest  price.      Hearing  that  supply  of  peculiar  food.    Yarro's  BTiarr  fc-r  -^ 

larger  ones  were  produced  in  Africa,  he  imme-  thrushes,  and  Kerens  damns  aurea^  or  baooi:  >* 

diately  embarked  for  that  country,  narrowly  ing  hall,  were  masterpieces  of  ardiitectore  i^j 

escaped  shipwreck,  found  the  shrimps  inferior  luxury.    Heliogabalus  reclined  with  hi«  ?^^^ 

to  those  of  Minturna,  returned  sadly  to  Italy,  on  couches  covered  with  cloths  of  gold.  (^^-^^ 

and  held  Africa  in  contempt  from  that  time,  lamps  with  precious  balms,  and  perfiuD^* '^^ 

Lucullus  gave  feasts  on  a  scale  of  inordinate  mag-  water  witti  costly  and  exquisite  scents,  ^j^ 

nificence,  expending  upon  each  50,000  denarii  Varus  filled  his  pillows  with  firesh  Ieare$  oi '-? 

(more  than  $6,000).    The  annals  of  the  empire  rose  and  lily.    The  tables,  too,  were  somet-r^^y 

are  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  feats  of  gas-  made  of  the  most  precious  and  fr^rant  ^^^^ 
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thia  time  the  fork  waa  hardly  known  in  England,  fundamental  nilea  and  tlie  exeeiiliDBslotka 

and  nntil  it  oame  into  general  nse  aboat  the  are  well  known  and  oarefoUy  regarded  bj  hs 

middle  of  the  17th  century  its  place  was  sim-  practitionerB. — ^ThenatoralelemeBtsof  foodm 

filed  by  the  knife,  spoon,   and  fingers. — In  fonnd  thronghont  the  Tegetabk  nd  asintil 
"ranoe,  the  Gaols,  when  fint  discovered,  sab-  kingdoms,  the  mineral  kingdom,  ande  from  adt. 
aisted  chiefly  on  acorns  and  roots.    Oonqnered  famishing  only  drinks  and  poisoDB.  Theprinci- 
by  Oaasar,  tibey  speedily  aoqaired  the  habits  of  pal  processes  are  boiling,  roasting,  frying,  broH- 
their  victors ;  and  the  Normans  early  attained  mg^  and  baking.    The  great  olgeek  in  cootisf 
great  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  loxary.    Ohar-  meats  is  to  retain  in  them  as  mtich  »  posbla 
kmagne  introdnced  many  foreign  vegetables^  of  their  natural  jnioe.    H«ioe,whenbcB]iedtlief 
and  in  his  reign  occurs  tiie  first  mention  of  paa-  ahonld  be  plunged  at  first  into  bcnliDg  water, 
try.    In  1294  Philip  the  Year  forbade  his  sub-  that  their  outer  part  may  contract  and  become 
jects  to  serve  at  a  grand  repast  more  than  3  impenetrable.    On  the  other  haad,  the  meit 
dishes  after  the  soup,  exclusive  of  cheese.    In  for  soup  should  be  put  into  cold  water  and  gni- 
the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century  fiourished  nally  heated.    It  hMa  been  observed  that  bird 
the  celebnibed  Taillevant,  chef  de  euiiine  for  water  is  better  for  boiling  mutton,  aad  soft  vi- 
Oharles  Y.  and  YL,  from  whom  we  have  the  ter  for  vegetables.    By  boiling,  mntton  lo»| 
recipe  for  a  famous  dish  of  that  epoch  called  of  its  wddbt,  and  beef  ^ ;  by  roastiog,  they  each 
aalima/ree:  "Dismember  a  chicken,  and  cook  lose  i.    Frying^  whioh  ccmsistB  in  the  a^ilieir 
It  with  wine,  batter,  verinice,  salt,  pepper,  nut-  tion  of  heat  through  the  medium  of  bdfiDf  ^ 
meg,  thyme,  laurel,  and  onions.     When  suffi*  istheleasthealthMof  alltheopoatioiu.  BroH- 
ciently  cooked,  add  to  the  gravy  some  eameliM^  ing,  by  which  the  surface  is  siiddeDlj  brovitri 
a  sauce  composed  of  butter,  cinnamon,  gin-  and  hardened  and  the  juoes  retained,  is  tk 
ger,  allspice,  grains  of  paradise,  bread  orumba^  most  eligible  style  for  those  who  irisb  to  mvs' 
and  aromatic  vinegar.^'    Spices  being  very  ez-  orate  themselves  by  training.    Baking  reodas 
pensive  at  that  period,  a  great  consumption  was  meat  very  savory  and  tender,  not  ooIt  bj  r- 
made  of  them  throagh  vanity.    In  the  reign  of  taining  the  juices,  but  also  by  not  permittiu 
Louis  XIL  a  company  of  sauciers  obtained  a  the  escape  of  the  fames ;  it,  however,  assa 
monopoly  for  making  sauces ;  and  a  company  ffreater  retention  of  the  o^  and  therefanRt- 
of  rStisieun^  for  cooking  meats  in  the  spiL  ders  meats  less  easily  digestible.    The  nsffi^ 
French  cookery  was  of  a  sumptuous  character  in  other  conditions  of  a  joint  or  other  piece  are  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI Y.,  and  the  table  of  the  kang  be  skilfully  considered  in  cooking  it   There » 
rivalled  in  delicacy  that  of  the  sreat  Cond6,  over  4  principal  French  sancea,  FBipagnol^  2a  ^ 
whioh  presided  Yatel,  who  m  despair  at  the  UmtSe^rAUemande^Kadla  Beckamcliioithm 
tardiness  of  a  dish  committed  suicide,  and  whose  brown  and  2  white,  forming  the  bass  of  alniG^ 
eulogy  was  written  by  Mine,  de  S6vign6.    The  every  other  sauce.    In  the  repertoire  of  atbc^ 
more  accomplished  successors  of  Yatel  would  oughly  educated  professional  cook  are  to  be 
hardly  allow  the  delay  of  a  single  dish  to  dis-  found  at  least  8,600  diflTerent  disheB,  iiM^ 
turb  the  harmony  of  a  grand  festival.    In  the  600  soups  or potaget.  600  eiUriei,  600  styles^ 
reign  of  Louis  XY.,  especially  under  the  regen-  cooking  fish,  1,000  oishea  each  of  meets  ik 
cy,  fiourished  Sabatier,  Robert,  Laguipierre,  and  vegetables,  to  which  are  to  be  added  tbepfiOT 
other  masters  of  the  art,  who  introduced  salu*  and  fruits.     Among  national  di&ee  mar  b( 
tary  improvements.    Small  supper  entertain*  reckoned  the  roast  bee^  beef  steak,  and  pig- 
ments, models  of  delicacy,  savor,  and  elegance,  padding  of  England,  the  salt  beef  of  HolIaBd.  i^ 
and  without  superfiuous  show,  came  into  fiish-  $auer  hraut  of  Germany,  the  caviare  of  Bo^ 
ion,  and  the  great  houses  of  Orleans,  Ck>nti,  and  the  pilaff  of  Turkey,  the  poUfUa  and  macan*^ 
Soubise  established  what  was  termed  thepe^iCa  of  Italy,  and  the  garban»o»  and  oQapodrida  d 
euiHnej  which  is  still  flourishinff.  The  era  of  the  Spain.    America  abounds  in  ^e  finest  psa 
revolution  threatened  to  abolish  with  the  privi-  ve^^tables,  and  cereals,  and  should  either  l^ 
leges  of  the  nobles  the  refinements  of  cookery,  quiro  the  art  in  which  France  has  now  no  rim  ^f 
and  famed  culinary  artists  found  themselves  sud«  transplant  some  of  her  artistB. — ^The  cdehrs^ 
deuly  turned  into  the  street.  These  now  institut-  gastronomer  De  la  Reyni^re  gives  the  recipe  i^^ 
ed  restaurants,  which  were  received  with  favor  preparing  the  following  dish,  whidi  he  ^^^ 
by  the  citizens,  and  in  which  the  art  made  pro-  tin  r6ti  mn»  pareil^  and  which  is  probelMT' 
gress  under  the  directory  and  the  consulate,  yet  the  highest  achievement  of  cookexy:  ^ 
till  it  was  revived  with  new  splendor  in  wealthy  a  fine  large  olive  with  cq>ers  and  joUU  ao^ 
houses  under  the  empire.     Among  the  most  ehoii;  then  place  the  olive  inside  the  bod7w| 
illustrious  recent  French  cooks  are  Boucher,  fig-picker,  m)m  which  yon  cut  the  head  and  fi«t; 

Lasnes,Leiter,Delauny,Borel.Y6ry,Soyer,ana  then  enclose  the  fig-picker  in  the  bo^T^J 

above  all  others,  Gar^me.    The  last  converted  plump  ortolan,  neatiy  dressed ;  then  visaii^ 

the  art  into  a  science,  made  taste  yield  to  chem-  ortolan  in  the  body  of  a  fat  lark,  from  wm^ 

iHtry,  and  the  kitchen  became  instead  of  a  work-  you  dissect  the  principal  bones;  then  cortf 

shop  a  laboratory.    His  works  on  the  art  of  the  lark  with  a  thin  alice  of  laid,  and  po^  >^ 

cookery  are  unrivalled.     At  present  there  is  into  the  body  of  a  thrush ;  whidi,  ^^^JJ 

no  proper  school  or  style  of  cookery  but  the  like  manner  dissected,  you  stuff  inside  ant  tcu 

French,  in  which,  as  in  any  other  art,  certain  juicy  quail  (a  wild  one  prefisrred);  vbich  p^ 
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slioTild  oover  with  a  yme  leaf  and  insert  in  the  **  New  Oookery  Book  ^  (Philadelphia,  1867) ; 

body  of  a  lapwing;  which  is  boned  and  trnssed,  the  "  Modern  Cook  *  a  Practical  Guide  to  the 

and  inserted  in  the  bodj  of  a  golden  plover ;  Galinarj  Art  in  all  its  Branches,*^  by  O.  E. 

which  in  its  torn  is  covered  with  lard  and  en-  Francatelli,  papil  of  Oar^me,  and  late  maitre 

closed  in  a  yoang  woodcock ;  having  rolled  this  tPhStel  to  the  queen  of  England,  republished 

in  grated  bread  crumbs,  place  it  in  the  body  of  with  additions,  at  Philadelphia,  1868  ;  and  the 

a  neatly  prepared  teal;  which  put  into  the  body  ^*  Modem   Housewife,"  translated   from    the 

of  a  guinea  hen ;  which  secrete  in  the  body  of  French  of  Alexis  Soyer,  New  York,  1869.  Other 

a  young  wild  duck ;  which  encage  in  the  body  works  in  illustration  of  the  subject  are  the  Be 

of  a  chicken ;  which  conceal  inside  of  a  young  Honesta  VoluptaU  et  Valetudiney  by  the  Italian 

and  carefhlly  selected  pheasant;  which  entomb  ecclesiastic  Platina  (1478);  the  Almanaeh  de§ 

in  the  body  of  a  young  and  fat  goose  (wild,  of  gourmands^  by  Grimod  de  la  Reyni^re  (8  vols., 

course) ;  which  insert  in  the  body  of  a  very  fine  Paris,  1808--U2) ;  and  the  brilliant  and  amusing 

hen  turkey ;  which  finally  enclose  in  the  body  Phydohgie  du  godt^  by  Brillat-Savarin  (Paris, 

of  an  outarde  (&  species  of  wild  turkey)  or  a  1825). 

young  swan,  ana  fill  the  interstices  with  Lucca  COOEMAN',  GsosoB  G.,  aMethodistpreaob- 

chestnuts,  forced  meat,  and  a  savory  stuffing,  er,  born  in  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 

Having  thus  prepared  the  roast,  put  it  into  a  land,  in  1800,  perished  at  sea  in  1841.    In  1821 

pot  sufficiently  large,  with  onions,  cloves,  car-  he  visited  the  United  States  on  business,  and 

rots,  chopped  ham,  celery,  a  bouquet  of  parsley  here  received  the  impression  that  it  was  his 

and  thyme,  mignonnette,  several  slices  of  salt  duty  to  preach  the  gospel.    Having  obtained  a 

pork  well  salted,  pepper,  salt,  fine  spices,  con-  license  to  preach,  he  entered  upon  the  work. 

ander  seeds,  and  one  or  two  sprigs  of  garlic.  In  1825  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  at  the 

Then  seal  this  pot  hermetically  with  a  strip  of  ensuing  session  of  the  Philadelphia  conference 

paste  or  clay,  place  it  on  a  slow  fire  where  the  was  admitted  into  the  travelling  connection.  In 

heat  will  penetrate  it  gradually,  and  let  it  re«  1833  he  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  con- 

main  24  hours.    Then  uncover  it,  skim  it  if  ference,  and  was  twice  elected  chaplain  to  obn- 

necessary,  and  serve  on  a  hot  dish.    The  juices  gress.    He  embarked  for  England,  at  New  York 

of  so  many  difierent  fowls  amalgamated  thor-  (March  11, 1841),  on  the  steamship  Preddent, 

oughly  by  this  slow  process,  and  their  different  which  was  lost  at  sea.    His  style  of  pulpit  ora- 

principles  becoming  so  identified  with  each  other  tory  was  nervous  and  elegant,  and  wherever  he 

by  this  close  connection,  give  to  this  unequalled  went  large  crowds  were  attracted  to  his  ministry. 

dish  a  most  wonderful  fiavor,  in  which  are  com-  COOK^S  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in 

bined  the  quintessence  of  the  poultry  yard,  the  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  S.  of  Polynesia,  between 

marsh,  the  plain,  and  the  forest. — ^An  acquaint-  tlie  archipelago  of  Tonga  on  the  W.  and  Tahiti 

ance  with  the  arts  of  cookery  may  be  obtained  on  the  E.    The  largest  areMangeia,  Atiou,  Har- 

from  the  cookery  books,  which  abound  through-  vey,  and  Raratonga.     They  are  inhabited  by 

out  the  civilized  world.    The  oldest  of  these  in  people  of  the  Malay  race,  among  whom  the  Eng- 

modem  times  that  has  been  preserved  dates  lish  missionaries  have  made  many  converts  to 

from  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century ;  it  is  Christianity.    Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 

entitled  Le  menagier  de  Paris,  and  was  written  COOLEx,  Wiluam  Desbobouqh,   an  Eng- 

by  a  citizen  of  that  city,  sumamed  Le  Sage,  for  lish  geographer,  best  known  by  his  writings  on 

tlie  instruction  of  his  wife.    Moral  counsels  are  Central  Africa.    He  has  contribated  largely  to 

mingled  in  it  with  very  full  and  curious  culina-  several  prominent  reviews  and  cyclopsdias,  and 

ry  details.    Another  book  by  Taillevant,  royal  is  the  author  of  ^  Inner  Africa  Laid  Open," 

cook  of  France,  dates  from  about  1892,  and  '^Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,"  and  the  *^ Negroland 

passed  through  8  editions  between  1480  and  of  the  Arabs."    Among  his  unfinished  works 

1602.    An  excellent  Italian  treatise  on  cookery  are  a  treatise  on  the  true  oonoeption  of  physi- 

by  Bartolommeo  Scappi,  chief  cook  of  Pope  cal  geography,  and  a  dictionary  and  grammar 

Pius  v.,  was  published  in  1570.    The  contents  of  the  tongues  of  eastern  and  southern  Africa, 

of  these  works  prove  that  the  art  was  at  that  In  1858  he  received  from  the  crown  a  pension 

time  a  learned  and  complicated  one.  Among  the  of  £  1 00  ay  ear. 

numerous  cookery  books  which  are  in  use  and  COOLT^indostanee,  day  laborer),  a  term 

anthority  at  the  present  time  are  Rumohr^s  edi-  applied  by  Europeans  to  the  class  of  day  laborers 

tion  of  Kdnig's  Geist  der  Kochhumt  (Stuttgart,  in  all  eastern  countries.  Thus  Kiimpfer,  a  century 

1832) :  Otto's  Praktische  Anleitung  tur  Koch*  and  a  half  ago,  used  it  in  his  work  on  Japan, 

ilv/7u£(Leipsic,1842);  QsxbmQ''%Artdelacui9i'M  spelling  it  Euli,  to  designate  the  Japanese  la- 

Franfaise  au  XIX,  sUeU  ;  also  his  Pdtisner  pit-  borers  employed  in  the  lading  and  unlading  of 

tore$que  and  Cuisinier  Parisien  (Paris,  1854) ;  the  Dutch  ships  at  Nagasaki.    The  Europeans 

Flamerey^s  Entries  ehaudes  (Paris,  1854) ;  the  of  to-day  at  Canton  use  it  also  to  designate  the 

Dictionnaire  gSrUral  de  la  cuisine  Frarifaise  ;  Chinese  laborers  employed  about  their  factories. 

the  ^^  Cook,  or  Ladies*  Kitchen  Directory "  The  term  has  recently  been  made  familiar  in 

(London);  *^ Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy "  Europe  and  America  by  the  efforts  to  obtain 

(Edinburgh) ;  Kitchiner's  *'  Cook's  Oracle ;"  the  eastern  laborers  known  by  the  general  name  of 

*' Housekeepers^  Receipt  Book,"  by  Miss  Catha-  coolies,  for  the  purpose  of  tropical  cultivation 

rine£.Beecher(New  York,  1845);  Miss  Leslie^a  and  labor.    Hub  oooly  emigration,  so  oalled. 
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embraces  two  operations  of  a  very  different 
character,    often,    however,  .confounded  with 
each  other,  viz. :  the  emigration  of  coolies  from 
India,  and  the  emigration  of  coolies  from  Chi- 
na.   I.  The  first  attempt  at  the  employment  of 
Indian  coolies  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
the  colony  of  British  Gniana,  on  the  N.  E.  coast 
of  South  America,  in  1839,  shortly  after  the 
fnll  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which  took  In  the  eagerness  of  the  planters  to  obtain  en^i- 
place  in  1838.    A  ship  load  of  coolies  was  ob-  grants  when  the  business  commenoed,  thej  >zf- 
tained  at  Calcutta,  brought  to  the  colony,  and  fered  themselves  to  be  a  good  deal  impo>t^i 
placed  on  a  plantation.    This  experiment  was  upon  by  the  parties  employed  in  the  coUectica 
not  successful ;  owing  to  a  want  of  proper  care  of  emigrants,  who  occasionally  sent  them  tl.^ 
and  oversight,  the  coolies  became  infested  with  refuse  of  the  cities  instead  of  persons  accuiUim- 
the  chigo,  an  insect  that  burrows  under  the  skin  ed  to  agricultural  labor.  The  former  dsss  turri'>i 
of  the  feet,  and  lays  eggs,  which  if  not  ex-  beggars  and  vagabonds,  and  caused  a  good  dt^ 
tracted  produce  other  chigos,  which  again  lay  of  annoyance  and  trouble.     Those  aocastomt^l 
eggs,  resulting  in  nlcers,  which  with  neglect  to  agricultural  labor  proved  useful,  though  their 
spread  more  and  more,  so  as  finally  to  make  strength  and  power  of  work  were  by  no  meaij 
amputation  necessary.    This  led  to  a  removal  equal  to  those  of  the  negroes.     At  present  iht 
of  these  coolies  to  the  colony  hospital,  and  public  cooly  population  of  Mauritius  exceeds  tliat  of 
investigation  of  their  case,  which  caused  a  great  aU  other  classes.     The  cultivation  of  snjrar  La? 
excitement  in  England,  and  to  the  interference  fallen  almost  entirely  into  their   hands.   tL< 
of  the  British  Indian  government  to  stop  the  negroes,  who  still  regard  plantation  labor  » 
emigration  of  coolies.    The  urgent  solicitations  degrading,  finding  employment  in  cultivating 
of  the  planters  of  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  provisions  and  otherwise.      Of    those  whose 
the  Mauritius  obtained  an  order  in  council,  terms  of  service  expire,  a  portion  retnm  u> 
dated  Jan.  15, 1842,  by  which  the  emigration  of  India,  carrying  with  them  their  acouniuIattHi 
Indian  coolies  was  allowed  under  certain  strict  earnings,  which  at  home  make  them  rich.    Sey- 
regulations,  including  the  appointment  of  emi-  eral  ship  loads  of  returned  coolies  have  also  b^t?a 
gration  agents  in  India,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sent  back  from  British  Gniana  and  Trinidad. 
see  that  the  emigrants  fully  understood  where  Others   reengage  themselves  for  a  new  t«m 
they  were  going,  and  on  what  terms;  and  of  of  years;  and  with  the  increase  of  the  fomai? 
emigration  agents  also  in  the  colonies  to  look  emigration,  the  disposition  increases  to  become 
after  their  welfare  and  rights  after  their  arrival,  permanent  residents,  especially  in  the  Mauritius, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  not  maltreated  or  They  sometimes,  though  rarely,  intermarry  wiii 
imposed  upon.    The  vessels  that  carried  them  the  blacks.     The  neighboring  French  island  of 
were  also  placed  under  strict  control  as  to  Reunion  (formerly  Bourbon)  has   also  shard 
number  of  passengers,  provisions,  &c.   The  con-  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  Indian  cooly  erai- 
tract  into  which  the  coolies  entered  before  em-  gration.    It  was  dissatisfaction  at   the   stric: 
barking,  required  them  to  rerhain  in  the  colony  regulations  of  the  English,  which  stood  in  ii.e 
to  which  they  went  for  5  years,  at  the  end  of  way,  as  the  French  planters  thought,  of  their 
which  time  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  a  free  obtaining  all  the  laborers  they  wanted,  that  led 
passage  home  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  in  1857-8  to  the  enterprise  of  procuring  on  tie 
They  were  to  be  paid  monthly  wages  of  $4  a  coast  of  Africa  emigrants  by  purchase.    Un^l^r 
month,  were  to  receive  2  suits  of  clothes  an-  the  joint  impulse  of  cooly  labor  and  the  use 
nually,  medical  attendance,  and  a  generous  al-  of  guano,  the  sugar  production  of  Mauritius  L^s 
lowance  of  food,  together  with  an  outfit  of  greatly  increased.    In  the  last  year  of  slavery, 
clothes  before  starting,  and  an  advance  of  2  with  a  slave  population  of  70,000,  the  product 
months*  wages;  the  latter  to  be  repaid  at  the  of  sugar  did  not  exceed  28,000  tons.     By  l^ol 
rate  of  $1  a  month  as  their  wages  became  due.  it  had  risen  to  55,000  tons,  and  in  1856  reacheii 
The  passage  money  was  advanced  by  way  of  118,000  tons.    II.  The  second  branch  of  co»>iv 
bounty  out  of  the  colonial  treasurj',   though  emigration,  that  from  China,  being  wholly  deJ- 
sometimes  required  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  titute  of  any  government  superintendence  as  to 
planters  by  whom  they  were  employed.  Though  the  embarkation  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  pro- 
bound  to  serve  5  years,  the  coolies  were  not  tection  afforded  to  them  after  their  arrival  at 
generally  required  to  enter  into  contracts  of  their  ports  of  destination  being  little  more  than 
labor  with  any  one  planter  for  more  than  a  year,  nominal,  is  of  a  very  different  character  from 
Under  these  or  similar  arrangements,  consider-  the  cooly  emigration  from  India,  and  has  bt*n 
able  numbers  of  Indian  coolies  have  been  car-  attended  with  great  abuses.    This  transporu- 
ried  to  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad ;  but  the  tion  of  Chinese  coolies,  to  be  sold,  or  hired  out 
emigration  has  been  largest  and  most  success-  as  laborers,  bound  to  serve  for  a  term  of  ye^rs 
ful  to  the  island  of  Mauritius,  whose  proxim-  to  pay  their  passage,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
ity  to  India  rendered  the  passage  cheap  and  with  the  voluntary  emigration  of  Chinese  to 
less  an  object  of  dread.    The  following  table  California  and  Australia,  which    commenced 
will  show  the  progress  of  this  latter  emigration :  about  the  same  time.    In  those  cases  the  emi- 
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grants  pay  their  own  passage  money,  and  on  sequence  ofrepresentations  made  by  Dr.  Parker, 
arri\ing  at  their  ports  of  destination,  are  free  he  was  instructed  pablicly  to  discoonteDance 
to  seek  their  own  fortunes.  The  principal  points  this  traffic,  which  he  did  in  a  notification  issued 
to  which  the  indentured  Chinese  kborers  have  Jan.  1, 1856,  declaring  it  unsanctioned  by  the 
been  sent,  are  Peru,  including  the  Ohincha  isl-  treaty  with  China  and  illegal.  The  Peruvian 
an  (Is,  and  Cuba.  The  whole  business  of  procur-  government,  satisfied  of  the  iniquities  and  cru- 
\ns;  the  emigrants  is  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  elties  attendant  upon  this  cooly  trade,  issued  a 
of  the  ship-owners,  who  undertake  to  supply  the  decree,  March  5, 1856,  by  which,  after  4  months, 
laborers  generally  on  contract  with  the  gov-  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  laborers  by  con- 
ernment  or  private  parties  of  the  importing  tract, '^  in  the  violent  and  cruel  manner  hitherto 
country.  They  employ  Chinese  contractors,  prevalent,"  was  prohibited.  Captains  and  mates 
who  go  into  the  villages  and  bargain  with  the  bringing  such  laborers  were  required  to  certify 
mandarins,  to  whom  they  pay  a  dollar  or  two  that  they  had  embarked  of  their  own  free  will, 
the  head  for  the  emigrants  obtained.  These  and  if  they  certified  falsely,  or  overcrowded 
{i!]^ent3  visit  the  opium  houses  and  gambling  their  vessels,  were  to  be  subject  to  trial  and 
houses,  and  find  out  men  who  are  in  debt,  bar-  damages.  The  emigrants  were  also  to  be  per- 
tain with  them  to  go,  and  advance  them  a  little  fectly  free  and  at  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
money.  They  are  then  brought  to  tlie  port  of  employers.  In  Cuba  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
shipment  and  kept  prisoners  on  some  dirt^  old  done  to  restrict  this  traffic,  and  English  and 
junk,  till  a  ship  appears  to  take  them.  Printed  American  vessels  are  constantly  arriving  there 
handbills,  in  Chinese,  are  scattered  about,  in  with  coolies,  and  generally  after  a  great  mor- 
which  it  is  represented  that  the  emigrants  are  tality  occasioned  by  overcrowding  the  vessels, 
to  be  employed  as  domestic  servants,  or  in  the  Many  of  the  American  clipper  ships  despatched 
manufacture  of  cigars,  or  other  light  work,  for  to  San  Francisco,  are  said  previous  to  tneir  de- 
a  term  of  7  years,  the  employer  to  pay  them  parture  to  enter  into  contracts  to  transport 
$48  a  year,  and  to  furnish  them  with  shoes  and  ooolies  from  China  to  Cuba  at  $70  the  head. 
clothes.  They  have  in  general  no  idea  of  the  COOMANS.  L  Jean  Baptists  Nicolas,  a 
length  of  the  voyage,  or  of  the  country  to  which  Belgian  author,  bom  in  Brussels  in  1818,  edit- 
tliey  are  going.  Many  of  them  soon  become  ed  from  1833  to  1841  the  Journal  des  Flandres^ 
homesick,  and  some  commit  suicide,  even  be-  from  1841  to  1845  the  Jourmal  de  BruxeUes^ 
fore  embarkation.  Being  inadequately  clad,  and  and  the  Courrier  cTAnters  from  1845  to  1848, 
closely  packed  in  vessels  without  ventilation,  when,  on  his  election  as  member  of  the  Belgian 
a  large  number  die  on  the  passage.  The  sur-  house  of  representatives,  he  resumed  his  edito- 
vivors,  on  their  arrival,  are  sold  to  the  high-  rial  connection  with  the  Journal  de  Bruxtllea. 
e«t  bidder  for  a  nominal  term  of  7  years ;  pro-  He  wrote  several  essays  on  politico-economical 
dncing  in  some  cases  as  much  as  $280  a  head,  subjects,  and  among  his  historical  works  are  Les 
their  highest  cost  on  board  being  $15.  Once  communes  Beiges  and  BichiUU,  Wia  ffistoire  de 
Bold  to  the  planters,  they  are  treated  as  slaves,  la  Belgique^  which  he  wrote  both  in  Flemish 
At  the  end  of  the  7  years  of  their  service,  they  and  in  French,  appeared  in  1836,  illustrated 
find  themselves  brought  in  debt  to  the  planta-  with  62  plates.  IL  Piebbx  Ouvieb  Joseph,  a 
tions,  and  compelled  to  engage  again,  being  painter,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Brus- 
tlius  in  fact  subjected  to  perpetual  slavery,  sels,  July  28, 1816,  spent  several  years  in  Algeria, 
without  the  protection  which  the  Spanish  law  and  visited  the  desert  of  Sahara.  On  his  return, 
affords  to  slaves.  The  cruelty  of  this  traffic  he  produced  pictures  of  African  scenery,  of  the 
BooQ  attracted  notice  both  in  China  and  else-  emigration  of  Arab  tribes,  and  of  Algerine  dan- 
where.  In  1855  tlie  ^^  scholars  and  merchants  senses.  He  also  executed  several  battle-pieces 
of  Amoy  "  issued  a  proclamation  "  for  the  pur-  and  historical  tableaux,  as  the  battle  of  Ascalon^ 
pose  of  counteracting  the  artifices  of  hardened  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  Attila  at  the  bat- 
miscreants  who  impose  on  the  people  and  se-  tie  of  Chalons-sur-Mame. 
duce  them  to  their  destruction."  A  similar  Chi-  COOMASSIE,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ash- 
nese  document  was  circulated  about  the  same  antee  in  Western  Africa.  See  Asiiantee. 
time  at  Canton.  The  imperial  government  pro-  COOMBE,  William,  an  English  writer  of 
hibited  the  traffic  under  severe  penalties.  The  some  note,  born  at  Bristol  in  1741,  died  in  1828. 
English  authorities  in  China  refused  to  counte-  In  early  life  he  inherited  a  considerable  fortune, 
nance  or  allow  it.  An  act  of  parliament  passed  which  he  soon  squandered,  and  was  in  oonse- 
in  1855  confiscated  British  ships  and  all  others  qnence  compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  his 
without  certain  prescribed  papers  engaged  in  pen.  Among  his  works,  all  published  anony- 
this  traffic  and  found  within  British  jurisdiction,  mously,  may  be  mentioned  the  ^^  Diaboliad,"  the 
Thus  excluded  from  the  consular  ports,  the  cooly  "Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  in  England,"  tho 
trade  concentrated  at  Swatow, asmngglingport  "Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of  the  Pictur- 
abont  250  m.  up  the  coast  from  Hong  Kong.  esqne,"and  the  "History  of  Johnny  Quss  Genus." 
The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  from  that  port  COOMTA,  Combta,  or  Compta,  a  town  of 
in  1855  was,  according  to  Dr.  Parker,  the  the  Madras  presidency,  British  India,  in  tho 
American  commissioner  to  China,  12,164  tons,  British  district  of  North  Canara,  on  the  Mala- 
of  which  6,592  tons  were  American,  and  the  re-  bar  coast,  118  m.  N.  W.  from  Bangalore.  It  is 
maiuder  British,  Chilian,  and  Peruvian.  In  oon-  dtoated  on  a  cove  or  creek  about  1  m.  from 
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the  coast,  where  there  is  a  roadstead^  protected  no  moonsiderable  part  in  the  work  of  oTerthrov- 

bj  a  headland  from  the  N.  W.  wind  which  pre-  ing  the  seoond  protectorate.    He  now  Inrcai^ 

vails  daring  the  trading  season.    It  was  an-  a  royalist,  and  on  the  reassembling  of  the  i«  r,: 

cientlj  a  place  of  note ;  it  was  twice  burned  by  parliament  was  elected  a  member  of  it  &- . 

Tippoo  Sahib^s  army,  and  of  late  years  it  has  from  his  position  there  he  guided  that  niovt^ 

made  great  advances  in  consequence  of  its  selec-  roent  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  Cbar>^ 

tion  as  a  port  of  shipment  for  cotton  produced  II.    Appointed  a  member  of  the  couDcni  < ' 

in  Bellary  and  the  S.  Mahratta  country.  state,  and  chosen  to  the  convention  porlij&u.r^Lt, 

COOPER,  a  central  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N.  he  was  put  on  the  commission  that  waiieo  <'L 

by  Missouri  river,  and  intersected  by  the  La-  Charles  at  Breda.    He  was  rewarded  by  ti*- 

mine,  winch  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  pointment  to  several  offices,  including  that  tf 

Blackwater;  area,  55d  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  made  Bdrtu 

15,082,  of  whom  3,761  were  slaves.    The  sur-  Ashley.    His  participation  in  the  trials  o(  iLe 

face  is  hilly  or  moderately  undulating,  and  oo-  regicides  has  left  a  stain  even  on  his  mecjorj. 

cupied  in  some  places  by  prairies.    Its  rich  and  He  was  not  conspicuous  for  some  jears^  and  to 

productive  soil  requires  but  little  labor  for  cul-  aome  occasions  acted  patriotically  and  lit-^niJ;. 

tivation,  and  its  mineral  wealth  is  said  to  be  in-  In  private  life  he  was  very  licentious^     He  ^  ^- 

exhaustible.    Mines  of  bituminous  and  cannel  made  first  commissioner  of  the  treasory  in  U' CI. 

coal  are  worked  with  profit  in  various  quarters;  and  was  the  ablest  of  the  enemies  of  CiareLi»i. 

iron  and  lead  ores  are  extracted  from  veins  near  His  name  furnished  the  second  letter  for  l>. 

the  Lamine;  there  are  several  quarries  of  mar-  word  Cabal,  given  to  the  Clifford  minLstrr.  iri 

ble  and  hydraulic  limestone ;  and  from  the  vi-  it  is  supposed  he  originated  the  scheme  of  -L-;- 

cinity  of  Moniteau  creek  is  obtained  a  species  ting  up  the  exchequer.    Created  e&rl  of  Sh  Jtc;- 

of  sand  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  bury  in  1672,  the  same  year  saw  him  made  k>n3 

and  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  rarity,  chancellor.    He  had  no  legal  knowled^re,  &:h1 

The  productions  in  1850  were  997,870  bushels  was  the  worst  chancellor  England  ever  had,  ^4 

of  Indian  corn,  92,662  of  wheat,  128,840  of  oats,  distinguished  only  for  his  ignorance  of  his  dut;^ 

8,800  tons  of  hay,  127,800  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  and  his  servility  to  the  king.     Suddenly  b^ 

171,879  of  butter.     There  were  9  churches,  changed  his  course,  and  began  to  opfio?*  iL^ 

and  460  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  government  of  which  he  was  a  member,  act  rw: 

county  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Cooper,  one  against  the  declaration  of  indulgence.     He  jt;- 

of  its  earliest  settlers.    Capital,  Booneville.  ported  the  test  act,  but  failing  to  monop'c'Li'' 

COOPER,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  rises  in  power,  he  carried  his  opposition  to  such  an  ci- 

Oharleston  district,  and  uniting  with  the  Ashley  tent  that  the  king  dismissed  him.     He  wa>  e.  y 

below  Charleston,  forms  the  harbor  of  tliat  city,  a  patriot  and  leader  of  the  opposition.    F-r 

A  canal  21  m.  long  connects  it  with  the  Santee.  some  years  his  life  was  very  brilliant  and  T^'y 

COOPER,   AxTnoNT  AsiTLET,  first  earl  of  violent,  and  in  1677  he  was  committed  to  n  - 

Shaftesbury,  born  July  22,  1621,  died  Jan.  21,  tower,  where  he  remained  above  a  year,  ar: 

1688.    His  family  was  old  and  wealthy,  and  wasnot  released  until  he  had  begged  pardon'.- 

he  was  born  at  Wimborne,  St.  Giles,  Dorset,  his  knees,  and  admitted  his  errors.      Ue  vi- 

his  mother  being  Anne  Ashley,  of  that  place,  now  sunk  very  low,  but  his  nnscrnpalons  use  i. 

daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  who  was  one  Oates's  '* popish  plot"  soon  made  him  the  rc-v 

of  Elizabeth's  ministers.    His  father  was  Sir  powerful  English  statesman.     He  was  not  ::^' 

John  Cooper,  of  Rockboume,  Hants.    Left  an  inventor  of  that  plot,  but  he  turned  it  to  tL 

orphan  at  10  years,  and  inheriting  the  fortunes  fullest  possible  account,  and  led  the  Prote*:ir; 

of  both  families,  he  was  one  of  the  richest  com-  party.    His  was  the  test  bill  under  which  C^rl- 

moners  in  England.    After  studying  at  Oxford  olics  were  excluded  from  parliament  151  Te;L-i 

he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  at  18  married  a  The  innocent  blood  that  was  shed  in  torrv^v 

daughter  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry.    He  repre-  should  be  on  his  head.    In  the  new  parlun:tL.: 

sented  Tewkesbury  in  the  short  parliament  of  he  carried  through  the  impeachment  of  Dajcl/- 

1640,  but  was  not  a  member  of  the  long  parlia-  He  was  made  president  of  the  new  permao^ii' 

ment.    An  active  royalist,  he  did  good  service  council  which  Sir  William  Temple  had  inveiit.«l 

for  Charles  I.  in  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war,  which  rendered  him  nominal  chief  of  the  p'- 

but  thinking  himself  ill  treated  he  went  over  to  ernment ;  but,  aware  of  the  instability  of  \  - 

the  parliament  in  1644.    He  was  appointed  on  condition,  he  determined  that  the  duke  of  Y  *s 

the  committee  for  governing  the  army,  and  he  should  be  excluded  from    succession  to  lit 

greatly  distinguished  himselfin  the  field.    Leav-  throne,  and  hoped  to  make  the  duke  of  Mc- 

ing  the  army,  he  became  high  sheriff  of  Wilts  in  month  Charles's  successor.  He  lived  in  Lor.J.L. 

1646,  and  in  1651  was  one  of  the  commission  where  the  Protestants  were  snpreme,  and  »«.- 

for  reforming  the  law.  Cromwell  at  first  patron-  pleased  to  be  called  Alderman  Shaftesbury.    In 

ized  him,  but  as  Cooper  failed  to  get  the  great  1679  he  framed  and  caused  to  be  passed  tl> 

seal,  they  fell  out.    He  was  a  member  of  all  habeas  corpus  act,  which  renders  that  ye^"  i 

Cromwell's  parliaments,  sitting  for  Wilts.     He  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  conftif> 

refused  to  enter  the  council  of  state,  and  his  tional  liberty.    The  parliament  was  di^soK^l 

opposition  was  very  annoying.    He  was  a  mem-  and  Shaftesbury  dismissed  from  office.    He  i-e- 

ber  of  Richard  Cromwell's  parliament,  and  took  came  more  yiolent  than  ever,  and  induced  M^ir 
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month  to  return  home.  He  prosecuted  the  dnke  of  great  beneyoleooe,  and  wrote  in  behalf  of  ha- 
of  Yorkasapopishrecosaot.  The  parliament  of  mane  measures.  Maoanlay  says  that  he  "  gara 
1 680  was,  so  far  as  the  commons  were  concerned,  himself  up  to  mere  intellectual  luxury,  lost  him- 
completely  under  his  influence,  and  he  carried  self  in  the  mazes  of  the  old  academic  philosophy, 
resolutions  against  the  duke  of  York,  and  caused  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reviying  the  old 
the  exclusion  hill  to  be  again  brought  forward,  academic  eloquence;"  that  he  had  not  merely 
-which  rapidly  passed  the  lower  house,  but  was  disciples  but  worshippers ;  and  that  '^  he  lired 
thrown  out  by  the  lords.  Shaftesbury  continued  long  enough  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new 
his  factious  course  under  patriotic  pretences,  sect  of  English  free  thinkers,  diametrically  op- 
aiid  the  king  again  dissolved  parliament  The  posed  in  opinions  and  feelings  to  that  sect  of 
next  parliament  met  at  Oxford,  and  Shaftesbury  free  thinkers  of  which  Hobbes  was  the  oracle. 
being  still  all-powerful  in  the  commons,  it  was  During  many  years  the  ^  Oharacteristics '  con- 
sooD  dissolved,  and  the  royal  triumph  was  com-  tinned  to  be  the  gospel  of  romantic  and  senti- 
plete.  The  earl  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  mental  unbelievers,  while  the  gospel  of  cold- 
high  treason.  He  is  said  to  have  offered  to  ex-  blooded  and  hard-headed  unbelievers  was  the 
patriate  himself  and  to  pass  his  life  in  Oaro-  *  Leviathan.^ ''  Hb  first  publication  was  *^A 
liua,  for  which  John  Locke,  at  his  request,  had  Letter  on  Enthusiasm''  (1708),  suggested  by  the 
framed  a  constitution ;  but  tlie  offer  was  not  ao-  extravagance  of  the  French  prophets ;  this  was 
ccpted.  The  same  injustice  with  which  he  had  followed  by  the  ^^  Moralists*'  and  Sennts  Cam', 
treated  the  Catholics  he  now  experienced.  The  tnunis  (1709),  and  ^^  A  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to 
benefit  of  his  own  haheoi  corpus  act  was  denied  Authors"  (1710).  A  complete  collection  of  his 
him,  and  so  were  various  other  legal  privileged  works,  entitled  *^  Characteristics  of  Men,  Man- 
He  was  assailed  in  pamphlets,  and  by  Dry-  ners,  Opinions,  and  Times,"  was  published  after 
den  in  his  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  who,  his  death  (8  vols.  1716).  At  his  death  he  was 
however,  was  not  original  in  applying  the  He-  engaged  on  a  work  on  tiie  arts  of  design,  which 
brew  politician's  name  to  Shatltesbury.    The  he  well  understood. 

grand  iury  threw  out  the  bill,  and  the  earl,  after  COOPER,  Sir  Astut,  an  English  surgeom 

some  delay,  was  liberated,  residing  in  and  near  bom  Aug.  23, 1768,  at  Brooke  in  Norfolk,  died 

London.    These  places  soon  became  unsafe  for  in  London,  Feb.  12, 1841.    He  was  the  4th  son 

him,  the  tory  reaction  having  made  the  king  des-  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  curate  of  Brooke; 

potic.  He  continued  to  plot^  after  finding  that  he  his  mother   belonged    to  the  Paston  family, 

could  not  obtain  justice,  and  was  forced  to  dis-  whence  he  sometimes  took  the  name  of  Sir 

guise  himselfand  to  frequently  change  his  abode.  Astley  Paston  Cooper.    His  father  gave  him 

Fiuolly  he  left  England,  though  not  without  diffi-  his  first  lessons  in  the  classics,  but  the  youth 

calty,  and  reached  Amsterdam,  1682.   He  asked  was  inclined  to  active  hfe  and  dissipation,  and 

to  be  admitted  to  the  magistracy  of  that  power-  averse  to  study.    Frank  and  good-natured,  he 

f ul  city,  and  his  request  was  favorably  received,  was  reckless  and  fearless,  and  fond  of  riding 

This  secured  his  personal  safety,  and  for  the  vicious  horses  without  saddle  or  bridle.    On 

brief  remainder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  great  one  occasion,  while  a  boy,  he  broke  his  collar* 

splendor,  and  received  many  evidences  of  re-  bone  in  attempting  to  jump  on  the  back  of  a 

gard ;  but  the  gout,  an  old  complaint,  returned,  donkey  over  the  body  of  a  cow,  which  lay  be- 

and  he  died  in  his  62d  year.    He  was  a  man  of  tween  them  chewing  the  cud.    **  Cool  courage  " 

fine  wit,  but  his  talents  as  a  statesman  have  was  his  chief  characteristic  as  a  boy,  and  on  one 

always  been  much  overrated,  though  probably  occasion  served  him  well  in  great  emergency. 

Ix)rd  Campbell  is  correct  in  saying  he  is  the  first  One  of  his  foster  brothers  fell  from  a  heavy 

Englishman  who  can  be  called  a  great  parlia-  wagon,  the  wheels  of  which  ran  over  his  body, 

mentary  debater. — ^Asithoxt  Ashley,  8d  earl  tearing  the  flesh  of  the  thigh,  and  injuriog  the 

of  Shaftesbury,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  femoral  artery,  from  which  the  blood  was  issu- 

born  in  London  in  1671,  died  at  Naples,  Feb.  ing   abundantly.     The  neighbors  were  much 

15,  1718.    After  receiving  a  thorough  educa-  alarmed,  not  knowing  what  to  do  to  stop  the 

tion,  and  travelling  on  the  continent,  he  enter-  bleeding  till  a  surgeon  could  be  called ;  young 

ed  parliament  for  Poole  in  1693,  where  he  made  Astley  Cooper  came  among  the  crowd,  saw  the 

his  famous  speech  in  behalf  of  tlie  proposal  to  al-  blood  flowing  from  the  wound,  and  though  but 

low  counsel  to  persons  charged  with  high  trea-  little  more  than  12  years  of  age,  took  out  his 

son.  Illness  compelled  him  to  retire  from  public  pocket  handkerchief  and  tied  it  tightly  around 

life  in  1698,  and  he  passed  some  time  in  Holland  the  thigh,  above  the  wound,  and  thus  arrested 

under  an  assumed  name,  continuing  his  studies,  the  alarming  flow  of  blood.    This  first  exploit, 

and  associating  with  learned  men.    Returning  and  probably  the  praise  which  it  elicited,  awak- 

to  England,  he  became  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  ened  in  his  mind,  he  used  to  say,  the  love  of 

entered  the  house  of  lords,  1700~'l,  where  he  surgery  as  a  profession.    In  1781  his  father  was 

supported  the  measures  of  William  III.,  who  of-  presented  with  a  living  at  Great  Yarmouth,  and 

fered  him  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  but  his  shortly  afterward  his  uncle,  William  Cooper, 

impaired  health  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  it.  then  senior  surgeon  of  Guy's  hospital  in  Loa- 

On  that  king's  death  he  again  returned  to  private  don,  paid  a  visit  to  the  rectory,  heard  of  the 

life,  residing  in  England  or  Holland.    In  1711  he  surgicial  exploit  of  young  Astley,  and  encouraged 

went  to  Naples,  where  ho  died.    He  was  a  man  him  in  his  inclination  for  the  medical  profea- 
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don.  He  was  sent  to  London  in  1764  to  stody  and  hia  wife  became  alarmed,  and  after  ezperi- 
nnder  direction  of  his  unde,  who  however  soon  encing  some  difficolty  in  obtaining  paaqwrta, 
committed  him  to  tiie  care  of  Mr.  H.  Cline,  sor-  they  retarned  to  England  in  September.  He 
geon  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital.  He  now  became  never  afterward  liked  to  converse  on  revoln- 
more  stndions.  Cline  inspired  him  not  only  with  tionary  topics;  and  the  excesses  which  he  wit- 
a  love  of  his  profession,  bat  also  with  a  love  of  nessed  on  that  occasion  seem  to  have  cfaiBed  hk 
liberal  ideas  in  politics.  From  that  time  for-  former  enthusiasm  for  repnblicanism.  He  saw 
ward  Cooper  was  transformed  from  a  reckless  Obopart  and  Desaolt,  the  two  great  surgeons 
and  nngovernable  youth  into  an  indefatigable  of  that  day  in  Paris,  and  expressed  some  admi> 
student  and  an  enthusiastic  republican.  Dur-  ration  for  the  latter,  who  was  a  hclLd  and  intd- 
ing  the  first  year  of  his  studies  under  Cline,  ligent  innovator  in  the  art  of  surgery.  The 
he  applied  himself  so  diligently  to  dissection  celebrated  John  Hunter,  in  London,  had  cchb- 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  he  menced  a  revolution  in  die  principles  and  prao- 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  anatomy.  He  tice  of  surgery  in  Eng^d,  and  Astley  Cooper, 
then  applied  himself  with  equal  diligence  to  admiring  ms  views,  attempted  to  explain  them 
surgery,  taking  notes  of  all  his  observations,  to  the  students  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital;  but  not 
and  showing  great  sagacity  in  examining  the  possessing  the  requinte  powers  of  genendixa- 
diseases  of  patients  in  the  hospitel.  At  the  age  tion,  he  £uled  to  interest  his  auditors,  and  was 
of  17  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  obliged  to  resume  his  own  more  practksl 
physical  society,  which  was  at  that  time  the  method,  in  which  be  most  excelled.  By  cod- 
oldest  medical  society  in  London.  During  the  fining  himself  to  surgical  pathology  and  opera- 
vacation  he  returned  to  Yarmouth,  but  instead  tive  medicine,  he  soon  became  one  of  the  ntoct 
of  devoting  himself  as  usual  to  field  sports  and  popular  professors  in  the  capital.  In  1798  be 
Qountry  pleasures,  he  spent  his  time  with  Mr.  wrote  two  papers  of  minor  importance  in  the 
Francis  Turner,  a  surgeon  apothecary  of  Yar-  *^  Medical  Becords  and  Researches,'^  pnblisLed 
mouth,  in  the  study  of  practical  pharmacy ;  but  by  a  society  formed  in  St.  Thomas's  hospital 
it  does  not  seem  that  he  continued  to  pay  much  In  1800  his  uncle  William  resigned  hia  place  of 
attention  to  this  branch  of  medical  science,  as  surgeon  in  Guy's  hospital,  and  ABtley  obtaiaed 
he  was  always  deemed  in  after  life  somewhat  the  post  with  some  difficulty.  From  that  time 
deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  medidne,  although  forward  he  commenced  a  series  of  very  re- 
he  gained  the  highest  rank  in  surgery.  In  1787  markable  observations  and  surgical  operadoii& 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  under  Dr.  Greg-  In  1801  he  demonstrated  that  the  destracdoa 
ory  and  Dr.  Cullen.  He  also  attended  the  leo-  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympannm  does  cot 
tnres  of  Dugald  Stewart  on  mental  philosophy ;  destroy  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  therefore  be 
in  this,  however,  he  made  littie  progress,  his  inferred  that  this  membrane  might  be  perfcn^ted 
mind  being,  as  he  himself  observed,  unsuited  to  with  impunity  in  performing  certidn  operatioia 
the  studv  of  metophysios.  On  returning  to  for  the  cure  of  deafoess.  In  1804  he  published 
London,  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  an-  his  great  work  on  inguinal  hernia,  which  wu 
atomy  at  St.  Thomases  hospital ;  and  he  became  completed  in  1807  by  another  work  on  crorsl 
BO  popular  among  the  students,  that  in  1791  and  umbilical  hernia.  He  had  been  himself 
Cline  proposed  to  associate  him  with  himself  in  affected  by  inguinal  hernia  at  the  age  of  19,  and 
giving  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  offered  him  a  during  6  years  wore  a  bandage.  This  finet  hsd 
salary  of  $600  per  annum,  to  be  increased  every  no  doubt  called  his  attention  more  particularly 
year.  Cooper  accepted.  It  was  the  custom  at  to  hernia,  and  the  fittest  modes  of  treatment. 
that  time  in  England  to  teach  anatomy  and  sur-  In  1806  he  put  a  ligature  on  the  carotid  arterir, 
gery  together,  but  when  Cooper  became  assistant  and  was  the  first  surgeon  who  att^npted  tlk 
lecturer  to  Cline,  he  proposed  to  teach  them  in  operation.  He  publi&ed  2  cases  in  which  be 
separate  classes.  The  innovation  was  at  first  had  operated.  In  1811  he  modified  the  mode 
resisted,  but  in  1792  Cline  consented,  reserving  of  treatment  in  cases  of  tpina  bifida.  In  1813 
to  himself  the  chair  of  anatomy,  and  giving  he  succeeded  in  2  cases  out  of  S  in  extracting 
that  of  surgery  to  Cooper.  The  lectures  were  stone  from  the  bladder  without  tiie  operatiuc 
delivered  every  evening  at  St  Thomases  hospi-  of  cutting.  At  that  time  he  was  perhaps  tbe 
tal,  and  the  young  professor  displayed  much  most  popular  surgeon  in  London,  and  his  pri- 
energy  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  vate  practice  was  very  extensive.  He  accept^ 
Soon  after  this  appointment,  he  married  a  youuff  nevertheless,  the  professorship  of  comparatiTe 
lady  who  was  related  to  his  friend  Cline,  and  anatomy  at  tiie  royal  college  of  surgeons,  and  de^ 
who  had  a  fortune  of  $70,000 ;  but  so  great  voted  a  part  of  his  nights  to  preparing  lectures 
was  his  scientific  zeal  that  even  on  the  day  of  and  dissections,  in  lieu  of  taking  rest  and  sleep 
his  marriage  he  gave  his  lecture  in  the  evening  to  restore  his  lK>dily  powers.  In  a  short  time  ha 
as  usual.  The  first  vacation  after  his  marriage  health  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  discon- 
Cooper  went  to  Paris  with  his  wife,  intending  tinue  his  excessive  labors,  and  oonfine  himsdf  to 
to  remain  some  time,  and  witness  the  operations  practical  surgery.  In  1817  he  put  a  ligatore  on 
ci  the  best  surgeons  there ;  but  the  time  was  the  aorta,  the  boldest  tiling  that  ever  was  at- 
nnfavorable.  The  revolution  was  then  raging  tempted  in  surgery.  In  1818  he  published,  in 
with  much  violence,  and  after  witnessing  the  oo5peration  witii  one  of  his  pupil&  Mr.  B.  Tra- 
assanlt  made  on  the  Tuileries  on  Aug.  10,  Cooper  vers,  the  first  volume  of  hia  snrgiou  essays,  soob 
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followed  by  a  second,  in  which  he  gives  his  first  with  Sketches  from  his  Note  Book,  &o.''  (2 

observations  on  laxations.    His  popnlarity  and  vols.  London,  1843). 

reputation  increased  rapidly  among  fdl  classes  COOPER,  J^mss  Fknimobx,  an  American 
of  society.    In  1820  he  was  consulted  by  King  nov^st,  bom  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15, 
George  IV.,  and  in  1821  he  removed  a  tnmor  1789,  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Sept  14, 
from  the  king's  head,  for  which  he  received  1851.    He  was  the  yonngest  of  the  5  sods,  and 
a  fee  of  $2,500,  and  the  title  of  baronet.    In  youngest  but  one  of  7  children,  of  Judge  William 
1822  appeared  his  remarkable  treatise  on  *'  Ar-  Cooper.    In  his  first  year,  he  was  removed  with 
ticular  Fractures  and  Luxations."    In  1824  he  the  family  to  Cooperstown,  where,  several  years 
was  named  "  sergeant  surgeon"  to  the  king,  previously,  his  father  had  become  possessed  of 
At  this  time  he  was  56  years  of  age,  and  his  targe  tracts  of  land  by  the  extinguishment  of 
incessant  labors  had  brought  on  symptoms  of  Indian  titles,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Otsego,  the 
premature  old  age.    Attacks  of  vertigo  became  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 
more  frequent,  his  breathing  much  oppressed,  nearly  in  the  geographical  centre  of  the  state 
and  the  pulse  both  slow  and  intermittent    In  of  New  York.    In  this  unbroken  wilderness, 
1825,  he  discontinued  his  lectures  and  resigned  far  remote  from  any  civilized  settlements  capa- 
the  office  of  surgeon  to  Guy's  hospital.  His  love  ble  of  affording  protection,  the  enterprising  pio- 
of  occupation  and  his  increasing  private  prac-  neer  began  a  career  of  great  success  and  iuflu- 
tice,  however,  still  kept  his  mind  engaged.    His  ence,  by  erecting  the    imposing   hall  which 
health  began  to  fail,  and  the  death  of  his  wife  figures  so  prominently  in  the  romances,  and 
iu  1827  giving  it  an  additional  blow,  he  was  subsequently  became  the  final  resting  place,  of 
compelled  to  retire  into  the  country.    He  com*  his  son,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  beautiful 
mitted  his  patients  to  the  care  of  his  nephew ;  lake.    Judge  Cooper  was  not  only  a  man  of  re- 
but in  the  following  year  his  health  had  so  much  markable  energy  and  business  skill,  as  his  ad- 
improved,  and  the  quiet  of  the  country  became  so  venturous  encounter  of  the  toils  and  perils  of 
oppressive  to  his  active  mind,  that  he  returned  to  frontier  life  at  such  a  time  would  indicate,  but 
London  and  resumed  his  private  practice.    His  possessed  a  strength  and  sagacity  of  mind, 
labors  were  continued  with  his  usual  zeal  and  which,  added  to  the  great  wealth  accruing  from 
application.    In  1829  he  published  his  **  IHus-  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  at  the  close 
trations  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Breast ;''  in  1830,  of  the  revolutionary  war,  gave  him  and  his  fam- 
his  "Treatise  on  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  ily  a  kind  and  degree  of  influence,  for  many 
the  Testicle;"  in  1832,  his  "Anatomy  of  the  years  unequalled  in  all  that  region,  and  which 
Thymus  Gland;"  and  various  observations  in  reacted  visibly,  and  not  altogether  happily,  upon 
the  "  Guy -s  Hospital  Reports."    In  1839  he  pub-  the  character  and  tastes  of  the  family.  Traces  of 
lished  his  "  Anatomy  of  the  Mammary  Glands ;"  the  independence,  not  to  say  hauteur,  engen- 
aiid  death  overtook  him  two  years  afterward,  dered  by  the  sunshine  of  such  position  and 
while  laboring  to  complete  his  work  on  the  dis-  influence,  are  to  be  detected  in  many  passa- 
eases  of  the  breast,  by  a  description  of  cancer-  ges  both  of  the  history  and  the  writings  of  the 
ous  aflections.    During  the  latter  years  of  his  subject  of  this  notice,  and  which  perhaps  con- 
life  he  had  experienced  frequent  attacks  of  gout,  tributed  to  the  personal  troubles  and  collisions 
and  finding  his  respiration  much  obstructed,  he  of  his  later  years.     Mrs.  Cooper,  his  mother, 
judged  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  affection  whom  in  personal  aspect,  as  well  as  in  mental 
of  the  heart  that  would  soon  end  his  days.    He  and  moral  traits,  Mr.  Cooper  greatly  resembled, 
would  not,  however,  retire  from  practice,  but  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Feniraore  of  New 
resolved,  as  he  said,  ^^to  die  in  harness."    He  Jersey,  a  family  of  Swedish  descent,  and  great 
died  in  his  arm  chair  surrounded  by  friends,  and  personal  excellence  and  social  distinction.     She, 
two  minutes  before  expiring  he  uttered  the  too,  like  her  husband,  possessed  remarkable  en- 
words  :  "  God  bless  you ;  adieu  to  you  all."    Sir  ergy  of  character,  and  a  cultivated  and  com- 
Astley  Cooper  was  probably  the  most  popular  manding  intellect,  and  is  remembered  to  have 
and  successful  surgeon  of  his  age.    In  1813,  been  fond  of  romance  reading.    Her  immaculate 
it  is  said,  he  deposited  with  his  banker  jC21,-  housekeeping,  personal  beauty,  and  family  con- 
000,  the  product  of  one  year's  practice.    It  is  sequence,  made  her  to  a  memorable  degree  a 
fx\iny  stated  that  he  gave  to  poor  relations  be-  sharer  in  the  influence  of  her  husband,  both  in 
tween  £2,000  and  £3.000  annually  during  the  the  household  and  in  the  community.    In  the 
most  prtTsperous  period  of  his  career,  and  in  his  midst  of  the  wild  scenes,  rude  experiences, 
will  he  left  £100  a  year  to  be  given  every  third  and  exciting  incidents  of  a  frontier  life,  tinged 
year  to  the  best  essay  on  some  surgical  sub-  with  these  strong  domestic  influences,  passed 
ject.     Although  he  lived  expensively,  almost  the  youth  of  Mr.  Cooper,  until  at  the  ago  of  18 
keeping  open  house  in  London  for  his  friends,  he  was  first  sent  from  home  to  be  entered  in  the 
he  left  a  fortune  estimated  at  £500,000.     He  freshman  class  of  Yale  college.    The  youngest 
was  buried  at  his  own  request  beneath  the  pupil  in  the  institution,  and  by  far  too  young  to 
chapel  of  Guy's  hospital.    A  colossal  statue  by  reap  the  benefits  or  to  escape  the  perils  of  col- 
Bailoy  has  been  dedicated  to  his  memory  in  St.  lege  life,  he  seems  to  have  given  no  indications 
I'anl's  cathedral. — His  nephew,  Bransby  Blake  of  his  future  eminence.   The  college  soon  ceased 
Cooper,  Esq.,  F.  R.  8.,  is  the  author  of  the  to  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  detain  him,  and 
''  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.,  interspersed  at  the  close  of  his  8d  year  he  voluntarily  left  it, 
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and  entered  the  U.  S.  iiatj,  first  as  oommoB  until  near  its  oompktioii,  wbmi  agm  flis  «b> 
sailor,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  nearly  thnsiasmofiisteBingfiisndaindiioedthiBaiiliMr 
two  years,  chiefly  on  bottd  the  Sterling,  when  to  nndertake  its  pablieatioD.  For  a  long  tine  as 
he  was  promoted,  first  to  the  rank  of  midship-  publisher  ooold  be  procoxed,  and  when  at  last  the 
man,  and  before  the  close  of  his  sea  life  to  that  mingled  sagacity  uad  frioiaahip  of  ICr.  Gtiarks 
of  lieutenant)  partly  with  the  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  Wiley  came  to  the  reacne,  it  waa  only  at  the  so- 
and  afterward  for  a  time  on  lake  Ontario.  That  thorns  expense,  and  by  his  petsonal  aaperrisMn 
tiie  experiences  of  this  naval  life  had  apowerfhl  of  the  proof  aheets,  and  aometimes  aelosl  psr- 
inflnenoe,  if  not  in  determining  his  career,  at  tieipation  in  the  type-setting,  that  tbe  &st  toI- 
least  in  preparing  him  for  it,  is  obvions  from  nme  wsa  made  rMdy  for  pnblieatioii.  It  here 
the  perfect  fiuniliarity  with  sea  life  which  his  came  almost  to  a  standstilL  Wheth«r  firam  vant 
nautical  tales  everywhere  display.  He  was  mar-  of  confidence  in  its  sncoesa,  or  want  of  aaeaB^ 
Tied,  Jan.  1, 1811,  to  lOss  Susan  De  Lancey,  sis-  the  anthor  was  strouglj  diapoeed  to  f^^VY^*^  it 
ter  of  the  bishop  of  the  western  diocese  of  New  entirely.  He  would  gladly  have  gtven  the  oopj- 
York,  a  lady  whose  great  excellence  of  charao-  right  to  any  publisher  who  would  «ompkte  it 
ter,  cultivated  tastes,  and  unaffected  piety,  laid  at  his  own  expense,  but  could  find  no  one  to  ac- 
the  foundation  of  an  uninterruptedly  happy  and  cept  it.  Thus,  though  commenced  noon  after  d^ 
refined  domestic  life,  whidi  visibly  affected  and  appearance  of  ^  Preoaation,*'  it  waa  8  ye&n 
ennobled  the  character  of  the  husband.  Durinff  b^ore  the  ^  Spy  "  waa  iasned.  It  had,  aa  it  dd- 
this  year  he  resigned  his  post  as  lieutenant,  and  served,  an  immediate  sncoeasb  The  novelty  of 
removed  to  Mamaroneck,  W estchester  co.,  N.  T.,  its  subject,  the  originality  of  every  featore,  the 
and  was  there  residing  when  a  few  years  subse-  excitiog  and  familiar  soene^  the  irdl-known 
quentl  V  he  began  his  career  as  author.  It  is  nar-  characters  hardly  disguised  by  the  tlun  veO  of 
rated  that  while  reading  aJoud  to  his  wife  a  new-  fiction,  the  pung«it  incense  to  "•H'^tial  pride 
ly  published  English  novel  of  domestic  life,  and  and  photic  feeUng,  and  withal  the  ron^  vigor 
yawning  over  its  insipid  pages,  he  exclaimed  and  manly  quality  of  the  style,  were  well  fit- 
that  he  could  write  a  better  novel  himadf.  The  ted  to  the  popular  habits  and  taates.  At  horns 
quick  reply,  ^  Ton  had  bettor  try,"  like  many  it  was  coidially  though  cantionaly  pnised  bj 
another  casual  seed  dropped  at  the  right  time  the  critical  few,  but  eagerly  devonz^  by  the  na- 
into  prepared  soil,  begot  the  determination  to  critical  many,  until  the  seal  of  its  fiune  was  set 
make  the  attempt  A  few  weeks  of  secret  labor  in  England  bv  a  popularity  rivalling  even  thit 
astonished  the  wife  with  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Waverley  novds^  then  at  the  very  aecitli 
of  *^  Precaution."  The  style,  scenery,  and  spirit  of  their  success.  It  ran  rapidlj  throngh  msaj 
of  the  book  readily  betray  its  origin,  and  when  editions  in  both  countries,  and  eoon  spread  U>  the 
completed  it  gave  but  little  satirfaction  to  the  continent  and  over  Europe,  with  a  aale  which 
author,  or  pleasure  to  the  reader.  It  was,  how-  has  scarcely  declined  to  the  present  day ;  and 
ever,  deemed  by  partial  friends^  who  listened  to  it  haa  probably  been  honored  with  a  greater 
its  successive  chapters  as  they  were  produced,  number  of  translations  and  attracted  amoreusi* 
worthy  of  publication ;  and  mainlv  through  tiie  versal  admiration  than  any  similar  woik  ever 
Intervention  of  Mr.  Charles  Wilkes,  a  literary  written  in  En^iah.  A  few  yeans  before  bis 
friend  on  whose  Judgment  he  much  relied,  it  death,  Mr.  Cooper  had  information  of  ita  tzaie- 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  in  1819,  at  the  lation  into  Persian,  having  before  thia  been  n^ 
author's  own  expense.  Though  not  inferior  produced  in  Arabic,  and  we  believe  aooie  otibar 
to  the  average  novels  of  the  time,  it  was  so  oriental  languages.  The  snooesa  of  tiie  work 
imitative  as  to  have  passed  for  a  long  time  necessarily  determined  the  author'a  Intanu 
as  a  work  of  English  origin.  It  was  not  ac-  From  this  point,  he  abandoned  his  innofessaa 
knowledged  by  the  author  for  many  years,  and  and  gave  himselr  to  authorship  throng  a  looa: 
was  never,  with  his  approval,  included  among  life,  with  a  diligence  and  industry  seldom  exeoh 
his  works.  But  it  din  the  great  servioe  of  plined  in  the  lives  of  men  of  liters.  In  what* 
awakening  to  consciousness  the  resl  powers  of  ever  light  thia  work,  the  ^  Spy,''  be  regarded, 
the  man.  The  resolution  to  write  another  work  it  is  a  marvellous  creation.  The  opening  of  a 
of  fiction  was  soon  formed,  and  every  thing  fa*  new  and  fresh  field  of  imaginative  litentnre, 
vored  the  choice  of  the  fortunate  theme.  The  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  essential  qusl- 
country  was  emerging  from  the  war  with  Qreat  ities  of  the  successful  noveL  Its  obvions  de- 
Britain,  and  the  public  tastes  and  associations  feots  were  all  forsotten  in  the  blase  of  atroi^ 
naturally  pointed  to  the  still  more  stirring  ex-  emotion.  It  has  oeen  uignstly  compared  with 
periences  of  oar  revolutionary  era  as  a  popu-  other  works  of  its  dass;  and  the  antlKir  wai 
tar  subject  of  delineation.  Casting  aside  all  often  styled,  as  much  to  his  distaste  as  to  bi$ 
models,  he  ventured  upon  the  wholly  untrodden  injury,  the  American  Walter  Scott.  But  no 
ground  of  a  domestic  tale  aboun^g  in  charac-  comparison  of  the  kind  can  be  just.  Its  or^rin- 
ters  fiiroiliar  to  all,  and  depending  for  its  inter-  ality  of  topic,  style^  and  q>irit  is  its  most  char- 
est  upon  scenes  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  liv-  aoteristic  feature,  and  the  real  aonroe  of  ita  nni> 
ing  generation  had  actually  participated.  It  was  versal  popularity. — An  interval  of  fi  years  pro- 
one  of  those  bold  ventures  which  genius  alone  duoed  the  '^Pioneers."  With  far  more  truth 
oonld  conceive  or  successfully  carry  through,  than  prefatory  professions  often  diBcloae»  Mr. 
The  composition  of  the  work  was  kept  secret  Cooper  haa  given  its  real  motive  and  in^ 
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ration.  He  had  written,  he  says,  his  first  work  Its  oomparatiTe  failtire  seems  to  have  put  the 
beoaose  it  was  said  he  coald  not  writ«  a  grave  author  again  upon  his  mettle,  as  after  a  hrief 
tale ;  so  to  prove  that  the  world  did  not  know  interval  appeared  the  **Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
him,  he  haa  written  one  so  ^ave  that  nohody  perhaps  the  most  exciting,  well  sustained,  and 
-would  read  it.  He  wrote  the  second  to  see  if  popular  of  his  achievements  upon  a  field  he  has 
he  could  not  overcome  this  neglect  of  the  read-  ever  held  as  peculiarly  his  own.  Never  before 
in^  world.  The  tiiird,  said  he,  **  is  written  ex-  had  the  romance  of  tlie  Indian  character,  the  wild 
clusively  to  please  myself.*^  Family  pride,  the  excitement  of  savage  life,  and  the  striking  and 
well -remembered  experiences  of  frontier  life,  novel  features  of  the  genuine  trapper  been  so 
and  the  int^se  love  of  nature  acquired  in  vividly  depicted ;  nor  had  the  author^s  dramatic 
cLildhood,  found  almost  equal  expression  in  powers  ever  been  more  successfully  exhibited. 
this  singularly  beautiful  and  poetic  tale.  It  Like  its  predecessors,  it  was  immensely  popular, 
lacks  the  stirring  incidents  and  favorite  famil-  and  immediately  reproduced  in  almost  every  cir«* 
iar  characters  of  the  **  Spy,^  but  in  its  descrip-  ilized  language.  It  contributed  more  to  the  gen- 
tions  of  nature^  and  pictures  of  pioneer  experi-  eral  impressions  of  the  old  world  as  to  aboriginal 
ence  and  of  happy  aomestic  life,  as  well  as  in  life  in  the  new  than  all  other  works  combined. 
j)oetic  feeling  and  literary  finish^t  is  perhaps  Following  this,  in  1827,  appeared  the  ^*  Bed  Ro- 
the  ablest  of  his  productions.  With  the  ex-  ver,"  generally  esteemed  the  most  dramatic  and 
ception  of  the  **  Bravo,''  it  was  the  fevorite  of  powerful  of  his  sea  tales;  and  in  1828,  the  "  Prai- 
its  author,  and  its  compositicm  was  a  labor  of  rie,"  scarcely  less  interesting  as  a  romance,  or 
love  from  beginning  to  end.  Every  predilec-  leas  triumphant  as  a  work  of  art,  than  the  *^  Mo- 
tion was  gratified ;  the  position  of  the  Temple  hicans." — Between  these  two,  the  author  with 
family  was  amply  asserted ;  and  the  wild  glo-  his  family  visited  Europe,  where  they  remained 
ries  of  forest,  hill,  and  lake,  mingling  with  the  till  1883.  His  residence  in  Europe  gave  rise  to 
earliest  and  most  permanent  impulses  of  his  be-  some  of  the  most  unpleasant  passages  of  his  life. 
in^,  were  reproduced  in  a  manner  equdly  grati-  An  ardent  friend  of  his  country  and  her  insti- 
f\'ing  to  his  pride,  his  taste,  his  affections,  and  his  tutions,  he  was  quick  to  resent,  in  whatever 
deeper  views  of  life.  Though  it  had  not  to  beg  sphere,  the  false  imputations  and  slanders  with 
for  a  publisher,  it  was  nevertheless  far  less  im-  which  Europe,  at  that  nascent  period  of  our  his- 
mediately  popular  at  home  than  its  predecessor,  tory,  was  filled ;  and  yet  this  patriotism  render- 
Abroad,  however,  its  striking  portraiture  of  ed  him  the  more  keenly  sensitive  to  the  faults 
American  scenery,  and  the  new  phases  of  life  of  manner,  principles,  or  conduct  by  which  his 
it  portrayed,  made  it  a  great  favorite,  and  con-  countr3rmen  were  continually  bringing  this  land 
tribnted  at  the  time  sensibly  to  the  reputation  into  reproach.  Hewasimpelled  to  contend  with 
of  American  literature. — His  own  tastes  grati-  both,  and  to  appear  to  be  pleased  with  none.  In- 
fied,  Cooper's  next  work  developed  a  new  and  dignant  at  the  enemies  of  republican  ism  for  their 
Ft  ill  more  characteristic  aspect  of  his  genius.  principles,he  was  scarcely  less  so  at  its  friends  for 
The  ^'  Pilot"  appeared  within  a  year  after  the  their  inconsistencies  and  faulta.  These  faults 
*'  Pioneers ;"  and  its  immediate  occasion  is  said  he  felt  that  it  was  both  his  right  and  duty  to 
to  have  been  the  perusal  of  Scott's  '*  Pirate,"  correct.  His  literary  position,  his  unquestioo- 
whose  awkward  and  unnatural  descriptions  of  sea  able  patriotism,  and  the  zeal,  not  to  say  osten- 
advonture,  and  ignorance  of  the  sailor  character,  tation,  with  which  he  had  defended  hiscoun- 
at  once  provoked  the  resolution  to  excel  it  by  try  in  public  and  private,  gave  him,  as  he 
reproducing  his  own  experiences  and  observa-  thought,  the  right  to  expect  that  well-meant 
tion  of  life  upon  the  seas.  The  "Pilot "  outran  in  rebuke  of  obvious  evils  would  be  both  welcome 
its  first  success  all  its  predecessors ;  and  though  and  effective.  He  accordingly  first  wrote  his 
not  equal  in  some  of  the  best  qualities  to  the  ^^LettersofaTravellingBachdor,"  the  object  of 
*'  Bed  Bover,"  or  others  of  his  sea  tales,  it  instant-  which  was,  amid  much  that  was  useful  and  en- 
ly  gained  a  position  which  no  subsequent  work  tertaining,  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  glar- 
of  the  kind  has  been  able  even  to  contest  The  ing  of  our  national  defects.  But  however  laud- 
highest  critical  authorities  were  first  to  proclaim  able  the  purpose,  the  effect  was  any  thing  but 
its  excellences.  "The  empire  of  the  sea,"  ex-  beneficial,  fliis  was  the  beginning  of  a  series 
claimed  the  *'  Edinburgh  Beview,"  "  is  conceded  which  it  would  have  been  equally  to  the  credit 
to  him  by  acclamation."  This,  like  the  "Spy,"  and  the  comfort  of  Mr.  Cooper  to  have  left  un- 
was  a  bold  attempt,  which  nothing  but  high  written.  The  apparent  censoriousness  and  as- 
creative  abilities  could  have  carried  to  sue-  sumption  which  overlaid  such  works  as  the 
cess.  It  opened  a  wholly  new  life  to  reading  "  Besidence  in  Europe,"  the  "  Letter  to  his 
landfmien,  and  inaugurated  a  school  of  imagine  Countrymen,"  and  still  more  offensive  "Home- 
ti  ve  works  which  has  numbered  among  its  cul-  ward  Bound,"  "  Home  as  Found,"and  the  "  Mon- 
ti vators  some  of  the  highest  names  of  modern  nikins,"  not  only  precluded  popular  favor,  but 
literature.  Two  years  subsequently  appeared  gave  an  offence  that  required  all  the  recolleo- 
"  Lionel  Lincoln,"  which,  taking  the  "  Spy"  for  tions  of  his  genius  and  the  splendor  of  his  first 
a  model,  lacked  originality,  and  fell  far  short  of  achievements  to  suppress.  While  this  series 
its  predecessors  in  popularity,  though  evidently  was  in  progress,  a.id  apparently  all  engrossed 
rnuro  elaborately  and  carefully  written,  and  not  with  political  discussions,  he  sent  forth  another 
without  points  of  singular  felicity  and  powen  of  his  marvellous  creations,  the  ^^  Bravo,"  which^ 
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like  the  '^  Sdjt,**  the  "  Pilot,**  and  the  **Mohi-  most  cherished  viewB  of  the  pnUie,  in  wboodx 

cans,"  broacii^  a  new  idea,  and  gave  to  the  to  detract  from  Commodore  Peny'a  aoenstoiced 

world  the  first  sacoessfol  specimen  of  Uie  nov.el  honors  in  this  exploit,  and  in  assigning  to  Cocr 

of  opinion— a  species  which  has  since  grown  modore  Elliott,  a  comparatively^  obacore  officer, 

to  be  a  large  and  potent  element  of  onr  liter-  who  had  never  shared  in  Uie£emie  of  tlMTictorr, 

ature.    The  ^^  Bravo''  united  the  most  stirring  an  unexpected,  if  not  the  ohiei^  merit  in  the  a^ir. 

incidents  and  vivid  imaginative  delineations,  But,  whatever  maj  be  the  tmUi  of  the  csa^ 

with  a  skilful  and  penetrative  inculcation  of  Ck>oper's  position  was  taken  from  no  p^soL^I 

political  opinions.     In  Europe,  it  was  received  antipathies  to  the  one,  or  predilections  for  tbe 

wiUi  mingled  applause  and  hisses.    As  a  work  other,  but  strictly  from  fidelity  to^istoric  truth ; 

of  art,  it  was  hailed  as  one  of  his  most  mas-  and  its  accuracy  has  the  additional  sanction  of 

terly  efforts ;  but  its  radical  democracy  and  the  award  of  three  competent  arbitratoi^  to 

revolutionary  ideas  displeased  the  governing  whom  the  whole  question  was  snbmitted  as  tJb€ 

daraes,    by   whom   it   was   at   once  placed  result  of  the  legal  prosecutiona.    For  theee  p7\>- 

among  the   outlaws   of  literature.     In   Mr.  secutions  Cooper  has  been  much  oeDsored ;  bo: 

Cooper's  own  estimation  this  was  his  ablest  an  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  painful  epirol^ 

work,  and,  except  the  **  Pioneers,"  most  com-  will  ^  far  toward,  we  do  not  merdy  say  relieT- 

pletely  expressed  the  convictions  of  his  under-  ing  his  course  from  the  odium  of  viMictive  pss^ 

standing  and  passions  of  his  heart.  Alternating  rions,  but  toward  investing  the  whole  i»oeediire 

with  some  political  works,  Mr.  Cooper  publish-  with  something  of  the  dignity  and  merit  of  s 

ed,  beside  the  ^  Bravo,"  while  still  in  Europe,  public  service.    The  law  of  libel,  at  the  cuil- 

the  *^  Wept  of  Wish-ton- Wish,"  the   "  Heiden-  mencement  of  these  suits,  was  undefined  szid 

mauer,"  and  the  '*  Headsman  of  Berne."  On  his  well  nigh  nugatory.    Practically,  there  was  Ic; 

return  to  this  country  in  1888,  there  rapidly  little  defence  of  private  character  against  the 

appeared  the  series  of  works  which  had  been  most  wanton  assaults  of  the  press.    If  the  re> 

previously  commenced,  the  aim  of  which  was  straints  of  the  law  of  libel  were  justifiahleat  ail, 

the  correction  of  the  national  foibles.    These  there  was  now  ample  occasion  for  giving  it  a  ntw 

productions  had  from  the  first  provoked  the  definition  and  emphams ;   and  from  all  iliic 

warm  retort  of  the  periodical  press  in  the  United  traaspired  of  Cooper,  whether  in  public  ccradikt 

States,  which  as  ttiey  proceeded  in  some  in-  orprivate  speech,  nothing  is  more  dear  than  tist 

stances  descended  to  an  intolerable  license  of  the  correction  of  this  great  evil  was  the  kadiiif 

g)rsonal  abuse.  Prior  to  his  departure  from  motive  for  plunging  into  the  sea  of  troolic? 
nrope,  he  was  heard  to  say  that  these  as-  which  awaited  him.  He  never  denied  nor  de> 
saults  might  go  on  without  notice  5  years  sired  to  restrict  the  right  of  criticism.  The  harsh- 
after  his  return  ;  but  if  not  then  suspended,  est  condemnations  of  his  own  works^  wh^i  re- 
he  would  resort  to  legal  redress.  He  was  stricted  to  the  works  themselves,  never  evoVec 
as  good  as  his  word ;  beyond  the  satires  con-  complaint  or  reply.  But  the  immunity  of  per- 
tained in  his  fictions,  no  word  of  defence  was  sonal  character  he  believed  in,  and  after  a  ceo- 
published  by  him  to  the  many  chaises  of  his  test  of  years  established.  During  this  pehc 
political  enemies  until  full  6  years  had  elapsed,  some  20  distinct  suits  for  libel  were  brought  bj 
About  this  time  Mr.  Cooper  published  his  him — in  some  cases  2  or  8  successive  snitsagaii^ 
^^  Naval  History  of  the  United  States,"  the  the  same  offender,  for  libels  occurring  in  the  vtrr 
only  historical  production  of  his  pen,  except  a  comments  upon  the  previous  Yerdicts,  and  b 
series  of  naval  biographies,  originsuly  published  all,  or  nearly  aQ,  he  was  successfuL  When  it  1= 
in  a  magazine.  This  was  a  work  of  great  labor  -  considered  that  the  press  of  the  oonntry  "wa 
and  research,  which  had  long  been  projected,  mostly  arrayed  against  him,  and  that  he  foc^l: 
and  was  regarded  by  the  author  with  a  partiality  in  the  open  face  of  unfriendly  jurieS|  retnct^-;: 
which,  with  all  its  acknowledged  exoellences,the  judges,  and  a  strong  popular  pr^udice,  tl^^ 
public  judgment  has  hardly  confirmed.  Yet  its  simple  fact  goes  far  towara  furnishing  a  vicdi- 
painstaking  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  vigor  and  cation  of  his  course.  That  he  also  wroogbt  s 
completeness  of  some  of  its  descriptions,  un-  reform  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  prtf^s. 
doubtedly  entitle  it  to  a  high  place  in  historical  as  well  as  revived  the  practical  efficiency  of  a 
literature,  and  render  it  confessedly  the  best  much  neglected  safeguard,  is  not  now  seriously 
work  on  the  subject,  if  not  entirely  what  was  ex-  (questioned. — During  the  heat  and  strife  of  tb<r:^ 
pectiad  of  his  genius  and  his  special  familiarity  libel  suits,  which,  being  almost  wholly  conduct- 
with  the  subject.  This  work,  following  the  per-  ed  in  person,  necessarily  involved  a  great  expeu- 
sonal  tales  and  essays  above  referred  to,  and,  in  diture  of  energy  and  time,  the  reading  world 
a  few  particulars,  taking  novel  and  unpopular  was  surprised  and  delighted,  almost  to  the  for- 
views,  elicited  from  the  press  attacks  of  such  vio-  giveness  of  every  provocation,  by  the  app€&r- 
lence  and  personality  as  to  provoke  the  author  ance  of  the  ^  Pathfinder,"  which  revived  xha 
into  the  most  remarkable  series  of  legal  prosecu-  charming  scenes  and  characters  of  his  most  fa- 
tions  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  literatare,  and  vorite  creations.  In  none  of  the  tales  of  the 
which  continued  for  several  years  to  absorb  the  forest  has  Cooper  displayed  more  refined  taste, 
larger  share  of  his  time  and  best  enernes  of  his  or  genial  feeling,  or  higher  qualities  than  in  tlus 
mind.  His  representation  of  the  batue  of  Lake  work.  After  the  issue  of  another  novel,  foonJ- 
Erie,  especially,  trenched  upon  some  of  the  ed  on  foreign  scenesi  ^^  Mercedes  of  Castikr 
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wliicb,  in  spite  of  many  excellent  points,  was  ing  qnalities.  His  intellectual  life  was  check- 
hnr(ily  successful,  this  was  followed  by  the  last  ered  by  much  the  same  variety  of  lights.  There 
of  the  Leatherstocking  tales,  the  "  Deerslayer  "  were  the  elements  of  genius — originality  of  in- 
— chronologically  the  last,  but  first  in  the  plot  vention,  keen  insight  into  character,  and  ma- 
of  the  series.  This,  too,  had  immense  success,  gio  creative  skill,  shaded  by  defects  both  of 
and  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  scarcely  infe-  original  mental  structure  and  of  literary  cnl- 
ri'>r  to  that  which  heralded  the  "Spy"  or  the  ture,  not  less  conspicuous.  But  taken  all  in  all, 
**  Pilot."  About  1844  Mr.  Cooper  became  inter-  no  American  writer  has  attained  more  just  as 
e-ted  in  the  political  questions  growing  out  of  well  as  universal  fame,  and  none  has  more  truly 
the  tenure  of  lands  in  certain  portions  of  the  exemplified  the  higher  qualities  which  we  could 
state  of  New  York,  and  the  organized  refusal  desire  to  be  characteristic  of  American  litera- 
of  tlie  tenants  or  occupants  to  pay  the  accus-  ture.  Though  for  some  cause  they  secured  the 
toniod  rent  toll.  Every  instinct  of  personal  feel-  author  but  a  limited  remuneration,  Cooper's 
inir,  as  well  as  political  conviction,  arrayed  him  works  have  had  an  unparalleled  sale,  both  at 
strongly  against  the  novel  doctrines,  and  led  to  home  and  abroad.  Beside  the  fact  that  all  the 
the  preparation  of  the  "Littlepage"  tales — a  leading  romances  were  reproduced  as  they  ap- 
series  of  novels  of  remarkable  tact  and  skill,  peared  in  numerous  editions  in  France,  Germa- 
if  not  of  imamnative  force,  the  "  Satan stoe,"  ny,  Russia,  and  many  other  European  countries, 
tlio  '*  Redskins,"  and  the  "  Chainbearer,"  which,  and  were  circulated  largely  and  continuously  in 
if  they  had  fortunately  advocated  the  popu-  Great  Britain,  they  have  had  a  constant  sale 
lar  view  of  the  question,  would  have  been  at  home,  which  has  increased  with  time,  indu- 
rocarded  as  models  of  their  kind.  As  it  was,  cing  more  and  more  elegant  forms,  until  at 
they  fell  into  obscurity,  and  never  gained  the  the  present  time  there  is  in  preparation  an  U- 
orodit  they  were  justly  entitled  to.  From  lustrated  edition,  in  32  volumes,  which  promises 
the  termination  of  his  suits  to  his  decease,  his  to  be  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  our 
pen  was  as  busy  as  at  any  period  of  his  life,  greatest  imaginative  writer. — Susan  Fenimobx, 
There  appeared  in  rapid  succession  the  *'  Two  eldest  daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  author 
A<lrnirals,"  in  1842  ;  "Wing  and  Wing"  and  and  editor  of  several  popular  works,  chiefly  de- 
"  Ned  Myers,"  in  1843 ;  "  Wyandotte,"  "  Afloat  scriptive  of  rural  life.  The  first,  "Rural  Hours," 
and  Ashore,"  and  "  Miles  Wallingford,"  in  1844;  was  published  in  1850,  during  the  later  years  of 
the  " Crater," in  1846 ;  " Jack  Tier"  and  "Oak  Mr.  Cooper's  life,  and  won  a  permanent  and 
(.>I)enings,"  in  1848;  the  "  Sea  Lions,"  in  1849 ;  honorable  place  in  literature.  It  was  followed 
and  the  "Ways  of  the  Hour,"  his  last,  in  1850 —  in  1854  by  "Rhyme  and  Reason  of  Country 
works  which  display,  if  not  the  vigor  and  genius  Life,"  a  fine  selection  of  choice  descriptive  pas- 
of  his  earlier  years,  no  decline  of  careful  study  sages,  in  prose  and  verse,  relative  to  country 
or  inventive  skill ;  and  which  especially  evince  life  and  its  incidents,  illustrated  with  suggestive 
increasing  strength  and  mellowness  of  religious  and  graceful  notes,  and  introduced  by  a  genisd 
feeling — ^a  feature  still  more  visible  in  his  daily  essay.  An  annotated  edition  of  an  Engli^  work, 
life.  Whileengaged,  in  the  following  year,  upon  the  "Journal  of  a  Naturalist,"  was  also  pub- 
a  work  of  historical  character,  after  a  few  months'  lished  in  1852;  and  in  1858  a  beautiful  little 
rapid  decline,  his  extraordinary  physical  x)ower8  tribute  to  the  character  of  Washington,  written 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  he  died,  to  the  surprise  for  young  people,  and  generously  given  in  aid 
and  grief,  not  less  of  his  family  than  of  the  of  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
l>ublic. — Personally,  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  noble  Various  popular  contributions  to  periodical  lit- 
specimen  of  a  man,  possessing  a  massive  and  erature  have  also,  from  time  to  time,  proceeded 
compact  form,  a  countenance  strikingly  marked  from  her  pen,  though  generally  anonymous, 
with  the  indications  of  intellectual  strength,  COOPER,  Peter,  an  American  manufactu- 
and  glowing  with  manly  beauty.  His  pub-  rer,  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Feb.  12, 1791. 
lished  portraits,  though  imposing,  by  no  means  His  maternal  grandfather,  John  Campbell,  was 
do  justice  to  the  impressive  port  and  vivacious  mayor  of  New  York  and  deputy  quartermaster-* 
y)rosence  of  the  man.  In  his  social  traits,  so  general  during  the  revokitionary  war,  and  ex- 
far  as  his  native  reserve  and  strong  predileo-  pended  a  considerable  private  fortune  In  the 
tions  would  permit,  he  was  magnanimous,  hos-  service  of  his  country.  His  father  was  a  lieu- 
pi  table,  and  kind  even  to  a  fault.  Encoun-  tenant  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  after  the 
tcring  in  a  ragged  and  diseased  sailor,  upon  the  close  of  which  he  established  a  hat  raanufac- 
docks  of  New  York,  an  old  messmate  of  his  ear-  tory,  in  which  his  youthful  son  Peter  aided  to 
ly  sea  life,  his  heart  and  home  were  open  to  the  extent  of  his  strength.  This  period  of  Mr. 
him,  and  to  his  generous  desire  to  help  him  Cooper's  life  was  one  of  great  anxiety  and  much 
on  we  are  indebted  for  the  touching  story  hard  labor,  as  his  father  was  not  successful  in 
of  *'  Ned  Myers,"  which  is  but  a  literal  nar-  his  undertakings,  and  had  a  large  family  to  pro- 
nitive  of  facts.  This  was  a  type  of  the  im-  vide  for.  He  attended  school  only  half  of  each 
I'Ulses  perpetually  springing  and  adorning  his  day  for  a  single  year,  and  beyond  the  humble 
life.  Frank,  generous,  independent,  and  not  knowledge  thus  gained,  his  acquisitions  are  all 
over-refined  either  by  native  constitution  or  cul-  his  own.  At  the  ago  of  17  he  was  placed  with 
ture,  enemies  were  as  plentifully  made  as  easily  John  Woodward  to  Icam  the  trade  of  coach- 
recoQciled  by  his  singular  admixture  of  oppos-  making,  and  served  out  his  apprenticeship  so 
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mnch  to  the  satisfactioa  of  bis  master,  that  the  tire  block,  at  a  cost  of  over  $o'X\0':k>.    It  ]i 

latter  offered  to  set  him  np  in  business,  which  deroted  bj  a  deed  of  trost,  with  all  its  zvl*^ 

Mr.  Cooper  declined-     He  snccessively  followed  issoea,  and  profits,  to  the  instmction  and  cWv*- 

his  trade ;  next  the  manofactnre  of  patent  ma-  tion  of  the  working  cUsses  of  the  citj  of  X-.v 

diines  for  shearing  cloth,  which  were  in  great  York.     It  is  to  include  a  school  of  dKr^ij-^  i-r 

demand  dnring  the  war  of  1812,  bat  lost  all  females,  evening  courses  of  instruction  t^  r  n.e- 

Talue  OD  the  declaration  of  peace;  then  the  chanics  and  apprentices  in  the  apillcari.L  <.f 

manufacture  of  cabinet  ware ;  then  the  grocery  science  to  the  business  of  lire,  a  ii^e  realij; 

business  in  the  ciij  of  New  York ;  and  finally  room,  and  galleries  of  art  and  coCections  .►! 

he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glue  and  isin-  models  of  inventions,  and  a  polvtechnio  at:;-.! 

glass,  which  he  has  carried  on  for  more  than  30  — ^Mr.  Cooper  is  still  engaged  in  active  bu^xc^A. 

years.     Mr.  Coof>er'8  attention  was  early  called  In  religion  he  is  a  Unitarian. 
to  the  great  resources  of  this  country  for  the        COOPER,  Samt:xl,  D.D^  a  minister  of  ?>  s- 

manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  1830  he  erected  ex-  ton,  born  March  28,  1725,  died  Dec  2y,  iT-?. 

tensive  works  at  Canton  near  Baltimore.     JJ'is-  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  174  i, 

posing  of  these,  he  subsequently  erected  a  roll-  studied  theology,  and  at  the  age  of  20  he  wa-  iii- 

ing  and  wire  mill  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  in  vited  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  Bratile  strt-e: 

which  he  first  successfully  ap[»lied  anthracite  church  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Colman.     He^^j 

to  the  puddling  of  iron.     In  184o  he  removed  ordained.  May  31, 1T46,  and  continued  37  jt.js 

the  machinery  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  in  the  ministry  of  that  church.     He  took  ar.  > 

erected  the  largest  rolling  mill  at  that  time  fluential  part  among  the  patriots  of  the  ^•r^    > 

in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  tion.    He  was  the  person  to  whom  Dr.  Froii- 

railroad  iron,  and  at  which  subsequently  he  was  lin  sent  the  letters  of  Hutchinson,  and  was  i-te 

the  first  to  roll  wrought  iron  beams  for  fire-  of  the  foremost  in  laying  the  foundation  C'f  :  .3 

proof  buildings.    These  works  have  grown  to  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  &U'l  i^ 

be  very  extensive,  including  mines,  blast  fur-  first  vice-president.    Remarkable  in  prayer  1^4 

Daces,  and  water  power,  and  are  now  carried  on  in  his  pastoral  oflBces  for  humility  and  fcii;  i-e 

by  a  company  of  which  Mr.  Cooper  is  the  presi-  reverence,  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  acu'.is- 

dent.     Wliile  in  Baltimore  Mr.  Cooper  built,  plished  classical  scholar ;  his  sermons  were  {^r- 

after  his  own  designs,  the  first  locomotive  engine  haps  unequalled  in  America  for  elegance  -li 

tliat  was  turned  out  on  this  continent,  and  it  taste,  and  his  correspondence  was  highly  est«xah 

was  operated  successfully  on  the  Baltimore  and  ed  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  per^*.;LS 

Ohio  railroad,  thus  identifying  his  name  with  in  Europe. 

the  early  history  of  railroads.  In  like  manner  COOPER,  Thomas,  a  natural  philoscfl.c-, 
he  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  extension  of  lawyer,  and  politician,  born  in  London,  (ki,  i- 
the  electric  telegraph,  in  which  he  has  invested  a  1759,  died  in  South  Carolina,  May  11, 184» ».  lk 
large  capital.  He  is  president  of  the  New  York,  was  early  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  tlior«>air -; 
Newfoundland,  and  London  telegraph  company,  studied  the  classics,  though  the  bent  of  his  lii^i 
honorary  director  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  com-  was  toward  the  natural  sciences.  While  st  j->- 
pany,  president  of  the  American  telegraph  ing  law,  he  extended  his  researches  into  anat-ii:; 
company,  and  president  of  the  North  American  and  medicine.  He  was  admitted  to  the  l>ar  r\jc 
telegraph  association,  which  represents  and  travelled  a  circuit  for  a  few  yeare  ;  but*,  enur,: 
governs  more  than  f  of  all  the  lines  in  the  into  the  pohtical  agitations  of  the  peri.Ki  Ll 
United  States.  Mr.  Cooper  has  served  in  both  was  sent,  in  company  with  Mr.  Watt,  the  r- 
branches  of  the  New  York  common  council,  and  ventor  of  the  steam  engine,  by  the  demwriii: 
was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  construction  clubs  of  England  to  the  affihated  clubs  in  Fni:.  i. 
of  tlie  Croton  aqueduct  His  great  object,  In  this  latter  country  he  took  part  witli  u^ 
however,  has  been  to  educate  and  elevate  the  Girondists,  but  perceiving  their  inevitable  uo^- 
industrial  classes  of  the  community.  He  early  fall,  escaped  to  England.  For  this  journey  i^ 
m  became  a  trustee  of  the  public  school  society,  and  his  friend  Mr,  Watt  were  called  to  ace  ':-* 
and  at  the  time  of  its  being  merged  in  the  by  Mr.  Burke  in  tiie  house  of  commons,  w:  .i 
board  of  education,  Mr.  Cooper  was  its  vice-  led  to  a  violent  pamphlet  in  reply  from  Ir 
president.  He  subsequently  became  a  school  Cooper.  His  publidiier  proposing  to  print  it  ii 
commissioner ;  but  feeling  that  no  common  a  cheaper  form  for  general  circulation,  be  re- 
school  system  could  supply  a  technological  ceived  a  note  from  Sir  John  Scott,  attomey-cu:' 
education,  he  determined  more  than  40  years  eral,  informing  him  that  although  there  wi-  r 
ago  that,  if  his  exertions  were  successful,  he  exception  to  he  taken  to  his  pamphlet  wLei  i: 
would  establish  in  his  native  city  an  institu-  the  hands  of  the  upper  dassea,  yet  the  c^^- 
tion  in  which  the  working  classes  could  se-  ernment  would  not  allow  it  to  appear  in  ash ^k 
cure  that  instruction  for  which  he,  when  to  insure  its  circulation  among  th&  pej  - 
young  and  ambitious,  sought  in  vain.  Accord-  While  in  France,  he  had  learned  the  secrci  <••: 
ingly  the  "  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci-  making  chlorine  from  common  salt,  and  he  n.  * 
ence  and  Art,"  commonly  called  the  "  Cooper  became  a  bleacher  and  calico  printer  in  M^z- 
Institute,"  has  been  erected  in  New  York  at  Chester,  but  his  business  was  unsuccessfnL  i^.* 
the  intersection  of  the  8d  and  4th  avenues,  next  came  to  America,  whither  his  friend  Pric-:- 
betweea  7th  and  8th  streets,  covering  the  en-  ley  had  already  emigrated|  and  establishod 
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self  in  his  neighborhood  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  overmn  with  jangle.   The  soD,  however,  is  feiv 

lawyer.    But  the  politics  of  this  country  were  tile ;  rice  is  cultivated  for  exportation,  pepper, 

nlso  attractive  to  him,  and  uniting  with  the  dera-  cardamoms,  and  other  spices  are  produced,  and 

ocrftts,  he  opposed  with  vivacity  the  adrainis-  great  attention  is  paid  to  cattle-raising.    The 

tr.ition  of  John  Adams.    For  a  violent  attack  on  climate  is  temperate,   and  generally  healthy. 

Adams  in  a  Penosylvania  newspaper  in  1799,  The  inhabitants  are  Brahmins.    It  is  the  cus- 

lie  was  tried  for  a  libel  under  the  sedition  act  torn  for  brothers  of  the  same  family  to  have 

of  1800,  aud  sentenced  to  6  months'  impris-  their  wives  in  common.     There  are  no  mann- 

onment  and  a  fine  of  $400.     The  democratic  factures  except  of  coarse  cloths  for  domestic 

party  coming  into  power,  he  transacted  in  1806  wear.    Mercara  is  the  capital.    Coorg  was  for- 

tlie  business  of  a  land  commissioner  on  the  part  merly  an  independent  principality,  and  oonsider- 

of  the  state  with  such  energy  as  to  triumph  over  ably  larger  than  tlie  present  district  known  by 

difficulties  with  the  Connecticut  claimants  in  that  name.   It  was  seized  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1778, 

Luzerne  co.,  which  had  broken  down  2  pre-  and  parcelled  out  among  many  petty  chieftains ; 

vious  commissioners ;  but  being  appointed  to  but  in  1787  the  son  of  the  aeposed  rajah  suo- 

tlie  office  of  judge,  he  became  obnoxious  to  ceeded  in  expelling  the  invaders.    In  1832  the 

iriembers  of  his  own  party,  and  was  removed  territory  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  East 

in  1811  on  a  charge  of  arbitrary  conduct.     He  India  company. 

then  successively  occupied  the  chair  of  chem-  COOS,  a  N.  co.  of  New  Hampshire ;  area, 

istry  in  Dickinson  college,  in  the  university  of  1,950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  11,853.  The  White 

Pennsylvania,  and  in  Columbia  college,  8. 0.,  of  mountains  occupy  the  southern  part.    Among 

wliich  last  institution  he  became  president  in  these  mountains  the  Saco  river  takes  its  rise, 

18*20,  and  in  which  he  discharged  also  the  du-  and  further  north  are  the  sources  of  the  Connec- 

ties  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  of  political  ticut.  Near  the  banks  of  this  latter  stream,  which 

economy.     On  his  retirement  in  1834,  the  re-  flows  along  the  W.  border  of  the  county,  the  soil 

vii^ion  of  the  statutes  of  the  state  was  confided  is  tolerably  fertile.  In  the  vicinity  of  some  other 

to  him,  and  he  died  in  the  performance  of  this  smaller  rivers  the  land  is  also  cultivated  with 

duty.    Dr.  Cooper  was  alike  eminent  for  the  success,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  is 

versatility  of  his  talent  and  the  extent  of  his  Lilly  and  unproductive.    Indian  com,  oats,  pota- 

knowledge.    He  published  in  1794  in  London  toes,  and  hay  are  the  staples.    The  productions 

a  volume  of  "Information  concerning  Amer-  in  1850  were  40,376  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 

ica;"  in  1800,  a  collection  of  political  essays,  99,773  of  oats,  250,928  of  potatoes,  80,795  tons 

reprinted  from  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper;  in  of  hay,  and  858,445  pounos  of  butter.    There 

1H12,  in  Philadelphia,  a  translation  of  the  "Insti-  were  3  woollen  ifactories,  10  grist  mills,  22  saw 

tutes  of  Justinian  ;^'  in  1819,  a  work  on  "  Medical  mills,  1  foundery,  6  starch  factories,  5  tanneries, 

Jurisprudence ;"  in  1812-'14,  2  of  the  5  volumes  16  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  3,594  pu- 

eiititled  the  "Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  pils  attending  public  schools.    The  county  is 

which  were  published  in  Philadelphia;  and  in  traversed  by  the  Portland  branch  of  the  Grand 

1S26,  at  Charleston,  8.  0.,  his  academic  "Lee-  Trunk  railway  of  Canada.    It  was  organized  in 

tnres  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy."  1803,  and  its  name,  an  Indian  word  signifying 

lie  was  also  a  vigorous  pamphleteer  in  various  pines,  was  given  in  reference  to  the  pine  for- 

political  contests,  and  an  admirable  con  versa-  ests  which  cover  a  large  part  of  it.    Capital, 

tionist.    In  philosophy  he  was  a  materialist,  and  Lancaster. 

in  reli  frfon  a  free-thinker.  COOSA,  a  central  co.  of  Ala.,  named  from  Coo- 

COOPERSTOWN,  a  post  village  in  Otsego  sa  river,  which  forms  its  S.  W.  boundary;  area, 

township,   and  capital  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 14,543,  of  whom  4,120 

HJO  m.  W.  of  Albany;  pop.  of  the  township  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil 

in  1855,  4,334.      Situated  at    the  outlet    of  very  productive.    Corn  and  cotton  are  the  sta- 

Otsegolake,  which  is  embosomed  in  hills  400  pie  productions.    The  pasture  lands  are  excel- 

f^-et  high,  it  enjoys  some  of  the  most  beauti-  lent,  and  perennial  springs  of  the  purest  water 

ful  and  picturesque  scenery  in  the  state.    The  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  county. 

\  illage  is  noted  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Numerous  small  streams  afford  an  abundance  of 

the  American  novelist,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  water  power,  which  has  been  applied  to  several 

from   whose  father,  Judge  William  Cooper,  it  saw  and  grist  mills.    In  certain  mineral  produc- 

<l<.rives  its  name.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  female  col-  tions  Coosa  county  is  remarkably  rich.    Lead 

k-j-ijite  institute.  and  iron  mines  have  been  opened;  statuary 

VOORG,  KooRO,  or  Caduoa,  a  district  of  granite,  of  very  superior  quaHty,  easily  worked, 

^.  Ifindostan,  among  the  W.  Ghauts,  bounded  and  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  obtained  with- 

V.  by  Mysore  and  Canara,  E.  by  Mysore,  S.  by  out  much  labor,  is  brought  from  a  plac«  near 

Mriln'bar,  and  W.  by  Malabar  and  Canara,  be-  Bra<lford.     In  the  northern  part  is  an  immense 

tweuri  lat  11"  56'  and  12°  45'  N.,  long.  75°  25'  quarry  of  beautiful  marble,  extending  through 

and  76°  13'  E. ;  greatest  length,  60  m.;  mean  Coosa  and  Talladega  into    Benton    co.    The 

•'rcn<lth,  85  m.;  area,  2,165  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (ft)out  marble  is  said  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other 

r,n,f»oo.     It  is  extremely  rugged,  mountainous  obtained  in  the  United  States,  and  many  have 

in  all  parts,  covered  in  some  places  with  forests  pronounced  it  equal  to  the  finest  specimens  of 

of  feandal  and  other  woods,  but  in  many  others  Italian  marble.    The  productions  in  1850  were 
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418,991  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  120,288  of  sweet  placing  the  ftmale;  the  eggs  ire  from  7  to  10 

potatoes,  and   6^24  bales  of  cotton.    There  in  nomber,  ash-gray  color,  spotted  imnukl; 

were  8  gfrist  and  saw  mills,  8  tanneries  1  cotton  with  black,  and  the  young  take  to  the  irater  u 

fiustory,  61  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  aoon  as  hatched.    A  common  nime  for  this 

881  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  conntj  n>ecies  is  the  mud  hen.    They  are  abondAnt  h 

was  formed  about  1834  from  a  portion  of  the  the  New  Orleans  market  in  winter,  ud  ^-e 

Oreek  Indian  territory.    Capital,  Bockford.  much  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  etaaea,  vho 

COOSA,  a  river  of  Gbu  and  Ala.,  850  m.  long,  akin  instead  of  pluckmg  them.   In  New  £ng> 

It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Etowah  and  land  the  name  of  ^ooot'"i8im]>ropert7giTento 

Oostenada  at  Rome,  takes  a  southwesterly  several  species  of  duck,  eBpeatS^  to  tbo^  of 

course,  and  after  passing  the  Ten  islands  in  Ala-  the  genus  oidemia;  among  the  ^edes  thm 

bama,  flows  southward  to  the  Tallapoosa,  joining  named  are  the  scoter  dude  {0.  AmerioiHi, 

that  river  to  form  the  Alabama.    From  Bome  Richards.),  white-winged  or  vdvet  duck  [U. 

to  the  Ten  i^aods,  a  distance  of  180  m.,  it  is  /tuca,  Linn.),  and  blade  or  surf  dock  {0,^ 

navigable  by  steamboats.     Below  the  latter  ipicillata,  linn.), 
point,  the  shoals  which  obstruct  the  channel  at       COPAIBA    See  BAiaAxa. 
short  intervals  as  far  as  Wetumpka,  prevent  the        COPAIS,  or  ToPouAa,  a  celebrated  tike  in 

passage  of  any  vessels  except  flat-boats.  Boeotia,  the  largest  in  Greece,  47  m.  in  cutqid- 

OOOTy  a  lobe-footed  bird  of  the  order  gralloj  ference.    It  is  formed  by  the  C^hissos  and  r'l^ 

finnily  rallidw^  and  genns/ulica.    In  this  genus  numerous  small  streams  which  desoend  from  iLe 

the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  strong,  straight^  surrounding  hills.  Its  waters  find  thdr  onK  cci- 

and  elevated,  forming  a  broad  shield  on  the  let  through  subterraneooa  passages  in  the  iimt> 

forehead :  the  wings  are  short;  the  tail  is  very  stone  of  the  surrounding  countiy. 
short  and  rounded ;  the  tarsi  are  shorter  than        COPAL,  the  resinous  juice  of  the  rhut  &v 

the  middle  toe ;  the  toes  are  long,  united  at  the  -pallintm  of  Mexico  and  the  elancarpw  coyAi- 

base,  lobed  on  each  side,  the  inner  toe  with  2,  fer  of  India.    It  is  obtained  by  the  native^  Ij 

the  middle  with  8,  and  the  outer  with  4  rounded  cutting  a  notch  in  the  tree,  in  which  it  coIIcc:i 

membranous  lobes ;  the  hind  toe  is  lobed  its  Another  variety  of  the  ocpal  tree  is  found  oz 

whole  length.    There  are  about  a  dozen  species  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  lumps  of  the  re?:3 

of  tiie  genus,  scattered  over  the  world,  migrating  are  gathered  teook  the  sands  by  the  negnjcs. 

from  north  to  south  in  winter.    The  American  Copu  is  of  various  colors,  from  a  pale  jC-.'f 

or  cinereous  coot  (F.  Amerieana,  Gmd.)  is  bue  to  a  dark  brown,  and  of  difibrent  de^ 

about  14  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  win^  of  <^  transparency.    It  often  includes  insects  jlC 

25  inches ;  bill  long,  the  back  14  inches ;  weight  animal  remains.    It  is  harder  than  other  f^ 

about  1  lb.    The  head  is  small,  neck  slender,  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  has  ar.- 

body  rather  full ;  feet  strong,  tibia  bare  a  little  ther  odor  nor  taste.   An  excellent  and  danV^ 

above  the  Joint ;  the  plumage  is  soft  and  blend-  yamish  is  prepared  from  it.    It  mdts  with  u 

ed.    The  bill  is  grayish  white,  with  a  dusky  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  giving  out  an  oilji^^" 

spot  near  the  end ;  the  general  color  of  the  up-  stance,  and  becoming  deeper  in  cclor  onul  i: 

Eer  parts  is  deep  bluisn  gray,  blackish  on  the  is  converted  into  charooaL    Copal  is  not  e^; 

ead  and  neck,  and  olivaceous  on  the  shoulders ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  greater  part  merely  s^^l- 

the  quills  are  grayish  brown,  with  darker  tips;  ing  up  and  softening ;  but  pulverized  and  u-- 

edge  of  the  wings,  outer  margin  of  Ist  quill,  dxied  at  a  moderate  heat,  it  dissolves  in  ale  lu 

tips  of  outer  secondaries,  and  lower  tail  coverts,  of  96  per  cent.    Camphor  first  dissolved  in  t^' 

white ;  tail  brownish  black ;  nnder  parts  light  alcohol  increases  its  power  of  taking  np  tl^'  iv 

bluish  gray.    They  are  found  throughout  North  pal.    It  is  much  more  soluble  in  e£er,  and  .:> 

America,  and  in  pTew  England  in  the  autnnin,  solution  may  be  diluted  with  alcohol  with::: 

retiring  south  about  November.    Their  favorite  the  copal  precipitating.    DijSerent  kinds  of  i;> 

resorts  are  the  borders  of  ponds  and  rivers  lined  pal  are  differently  affected  by  ether;  6ome  Ci 

with  thick  reeds,  to  which  they  can  fly  on  the  solve  readily,  others  with  great  difficultj.  Vj- 

approach  of  danger ;  they  swim,  dive,  fly,  and  nishes  of  different  qualities  may  be  thos  v^ 

run  well ;  they  rise,  however,  with  difficulty,  tained  by  the  same  solvent.    After  ether,  s^:-- 

fluttering  the  wings  and  striking  with  the  feet  of  the  volatile  oils  are  the  best  solvents  of  o\  ^ 

to  assist;  thev  fly  high,  with  auick  motion  of  as  the  oils  of  rosemary,  lavender,  and  epn;.^ 

the  wings.    They  feed,  especially  in  the  mom-  The  oils  of  petroleum  and  turpentine  have  li:t 

ing  and  evening,  near  the  edge  of  the  water  and  action  on  crude  copal.   When  fused,-  it  di.v- 1'^' 

in  the  open  lands  bordering  on  streams  and  more  easily,  but  produoes  inferior  qualiii^-'  ^ 

lakes.    The  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects  and  varnish.   Its  composition,  according  to  Pr.  T: 

plants,  moUusks,  small  fish,  worms,  seeds,  and  is  carbon  79.87,  nydrogen  9.00,  o^genll': 

even  tender  grass  and  leaves.    In  the  south  being  of  hydrogen  7.6  in  excess  above  the  ^r-^ 

they  are  seen  in  flocks  of  several  hundred.  They  tity  necessary  to  form  water  with  the  oxj.-- 

probably  breed  in  the  northern  states :  the  nest.  An  excellent  recipe  for  varnish  is  the  foUoN^  i : 

Duilt  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  sticks,  is  given  by  BOttger :   1  part  of  camphor  'v-  ^ " 

placed  near  the  water  among  the  reeds;  it  solved  in  12  parts  of  ether;  4  of  copal  are  tl'-^ 

IS   sometimes   carried   away  by  inundations,  added,  and  allowed  to  sweU  in  it,  when  4  y^-> 

when  it  floats  without  injury  to  the  eggs  or  dis*  of  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ^  part  of  recti^ci  i  ^ 
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of  turpentine  are  added.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  a  valuable  historical  collection.  Of  the  22 
Wight  that  on  the  Malabar  coast  a  variety  of  churches,  the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  is  the 
this  resin,  called  plney  dammar,  is  made  into  most  gorgeous  and  magnificent;  in  it  stands 
candles,  of  which  some  specimens  sent  to  Eng-  the  original  marble  group  by  Thorwaldsen  of 
Ifind  sold  for  very  high  prices.  They  diffuse  an  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Altogether  Copen* 
agreeable  fragrance,  give  a  clear  light  with  lit-  hagen  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe. 
tie  smoke,  and  consume  the  wick  without  re-  Beside  being  the  seat  of  the  highest  adminiatra- 
qiiiring  snufling. — ^A  fossil  copal  is  described  ia  tive  and  judicial  departments,  it  is  the  centre 
the  books  of  mineralogy,  which  resembles  the  of  Danish  science  and  literature.  The  univer- 
resin  in  its  hardness,  color,  lustre,  transparency,  sity,  founded  in  1476,  has  usually  about  1,200 
and  difficult  solubility  in  alcohol.  It  is  found  students.  A  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a  bo- 
in  the  blue  clay  near  London,  and  is  called  High-  tauical  garden,  an  observatory,  and  several  cab- 
gate  resin;  and  also  in  flattened  drops  on  calo  inets  of  natural  history,  are  connected  with  it, 
e]»ar  on  the  walls  of  a  trap  dike  at  an  old  lead  The  royal  library,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe, 
mine  in  Northumberland.  A  similar  fossil  has  contains  400,000  volumes  and  18,000  manu- 
been  also  obtained  in  the  East  Indiea  The  scripts.  A  military  and  naval  academy,  a  poly- 
composition  of  the  mineral  is  carbon  85.41,  hy-  technic  school,  the  royal  academies  of  science  and 
drogen  11.78,  oxygen  2.67,  ashes  0.136.  of  fine  arts,  many  scientific  and  literary  societies. 

COPAN,  a  ruined  city  of  Guatemala,  Central  and  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and 

America.    Its  remains,  scattered  over  a  tract  of  deaf  and  dumb,  are  concentrated  at  Copenhagen. 

2  m.  in  length,  on  the  banks  of  the  Copan  river,  One  of  its  greatest  attractions  ia  the  Thorwald- 

aro  exceedingly  interesting,  and  comprise  the  sen  museum,  founded  in  1846,  a  collection  of 

walls  of  a  vast  edifice  624  feet  long,  supposed  the  works  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  whose  name 

to  have  been  a  temple,  and  various  buildings  it  bears.    The  commerce  of  Copenhagen  is  of 

with   colossal  monolithic  statues   elaborately  much  importance.   Its  shipping  consists  of  about 

carved.    They  are  fully  described  and  illustrated  400  vessels.    There  are  regular  steamship  lines 

in  Stephens's  "  Central  America.^'  to  Kiel,  Lftbeck,  Norway,  England,  and  France, 

COPARTNERSHIP.    See  Partnebship.  and  a  railroad  connects  it  with  Corsoer.    There 

COPE,  Charles  West,  an  English  artist,  bom  are  several  journals  published  in  Copenliagen, 

in  Leeds  about  1815.    He  studied  in  the  royal  of  which  the  Daghladet  and  FlyvepoaUn  are  the 

academy,  and  at  the  age  of  16  exhibited  his  most  important.  Of  banking  institutions  Copen- 

first  picture.    In  1843  his  cartoon  of  the  **  First  hagen  has  only  one,  the  royal  bank,  capital  $2,- 

Triiil  by  Jury  "  gained  a  prize  of  £300  in  the  500,000.    Copenhagen  was  founded  probably  in 

Westminster  Hall  competition ;  and  in  the  sue-  the  course  of  the  11th  century.  It  was  originally 

cecding  year  he  obtained  a  commission  to  paint  a  fishing  village,  but  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 

one  of  the  6  frescoes  for  the  new  house  of  lords.  12th  century  it  became  a  busy  trading  town.  In 

In  1844  he  was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1848  1204  it  obtained  a  city  charter,  and  in  1443  was 

a  member  of  the  royal  academy.    He  also  re-  made  the  seat  of  government.   During  the  wars 

coived  commissions  to  execute  2  additional  de«  of  the  Hanse  towns  it  was  frequently  besieged 

signs  for  the  new  palace,  illustrative  of  incidents  and  suffered  heavily.    In  1801  (April  2),  the 

in  the  history  of  England.  great  naval  action  in  which  Nelson  defeated  the 

COPENHAGEN  (Lat  Hafnia  ;  Danish,  Kjd-  Danes  was  fought  near  Copenhagen.  In  1807  the 
^>'^HA«^^n.,  or  the  merchant's  harbor),  the  capital  of  city  was  bombarded  by  the  British  under  Lord 
Denmark,  situated  partly  upon  the  island  of  See-  Cathcart  for  3  days  (Sept.  2-6),  when  805  build- 
land  in  the  Baltic,  and  partly  on  the  island  of  ings  were  destroyed  entirely,  2,000  more  ren- 
Amager;  lat.  55^40'  N.,long.  12°  34'  E. ;  pop.  dered  uninhabitable,  and  2,000  persons  killed, 
in  1855, 143,591.  Beside  several  suburbs,  it  con-  COPERNICUS  (in  Polish,  Kopernik),  Niko- 
sistaof  3  principal  divisions,  viz.:  the  old  city  or  laus,  a  German  astronomer,  discoverer  of  the 
AN'ost  End,  the  new  city  or  Frederiksborg,  and  system  of  planetary  revolutions,  born  at  Thorn, 
Christianshavn  upon  the  island  of  Amager.  The  in  Prussia,  Feb.  19,  1473,  died  at  Frauenburj^ 
city  is  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Frederiks-  June  11, 1543.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  oi 
havn.  The  channel  between  the  main  island  a  classical  and  scientific  education  in  his  father's 
and  Amager  constitutes  the  harbor,  and  has  house,  he  went  in  1491  to  the  university  of  Cra- 
ample  room  for  400  vessels.  The  city  has  230  cow,  where  he  studied  medicine  till  he  received 
streets,  13  public  squares,  22  churches,  a  syna-  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  also  devoted  himself 
pr)gne,  80  poorhouses,  22  hospitals,  over  5,000  to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  which  he 
dwolling  houses,  several  theatres,  and  4  royal  was  incited  especially  by  the  example  of  Regio- 
palaces.  The  royal  residence,  Cliristiansborg,  is  montanus.  In  1497  he  studied  astronomy  un- 
oneof  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  Europe,  der  Domenico  Maria  at  Bologna,  in  1499  at 
It  contains  the  royal  picture  gallery  and  a  mu-  Rome,  where  he  gained  a  reputation  rivalling 
scum  of  northern  antiquities.  The  Amalien-  that  of  Regiomontauus,  taught  mathematics 
borg,  consisting  of  4  palaces  built  in  the  ar-  there  with  eminent  success,  and  in  1502  returned 
oliitectural  style  of  the  renaissance  period,  is  to  Cracow  and  was  made  canon  of  Frauenburg 
also  richly  furnished  with  works  of  art.  The  by  his  uncle  the  bishop  of  Ermeland.  Having 
Cliarlottenborg  is  now  the  seat  of  the  acade-  overcome  the  opposition  which  was  made  to  his 
my  of  science,  while  the  Rosenborg  contains  settlement  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  others, 
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he  divided  his  time  into  8  portions:  one  for  the  Gassendi ,  (Paris,  1654),  hy  WestpM  (Coo* 

duties  of  his  clerical  office,  one  for  the  gratni-  stance,  1822),  and  h^  Czynski  (Paris,  1846). 
tons  practice  of  medicine  among  the  poor,  and        COPIAH,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  Ijing  W.  of 

one  for  the  pursuits  of  astronomy.    He  formed  Pearl  river,  which  at  times  b  navigable  thus  far 

yery  few  acquaintances,  and  regarded  conver-  for  small  hosts ;  area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  iD  l^jo, 

sation  as  useless  except  when  with  learned  men  11,794,  of  whom  5,480  were  slaves.   CoUoo, 

upon  grave  suhjects.    Struck  with  the  com*  Indian  com,  and  rice  are  the  staples.   The  prv)- 

pfexity  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe,  dnctions  in  1850  were  486,488  bosheis  of  Indira 

which  had  prevailed  over  every  other  hypothe-  com,  42,174  of  oats,  117,006  of  sweet  potatoes, 

sis  advancea  during  2,000  years,  he  had  heiieved  52,208  of  peas  and  beans,  241,685  lbs.  of  rice, 

from  1507  that  nature  follows  simpler  laws,  and  and  9,818  bales  of  cotton.     There  were  :^ 

had  sought  to  explain  the  planetary  motions  upon  churches,  1  new^per  office,  and  4S6  pupils  &t- 

a  more  rational  principle.    He  reviewed  every  tending  public  scnools.    In  tbe  Indian  langrii^'d 

known  astronomical  system :  that  of  the  Egyp-  the  word  Copiah  ngnifies  screech-owl  C^lul, 

tlanSi  which  made  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  Grallatin.  • 

about  tbe  sun,  but  the  other  planets  and  the  sun        COPIAPO,  a  town  of  Chili,  in  the  prorince 

itself  round  the  earth ;  that  of  Apollonius  of  of  Atacama,  situated  on  a  river  of  tiie  sisa 

Perga,  which  made  the  sun  the  centre  of  the  name ;  pop.  4,000.    It  is  noted  as  the  centre 

planetary  motions,  but  which  supposed  that  of  an  important  mining  district  (see  Cmu],  ooi 

luminary  to  revolve  like  a  moon  round  the  earth ;  for  the  extraordinary  &equency  of  etfthquak^b. 

that  of  Nicetas,  Heraclides,  and  others,  which,  Its  trade  b  carried  on  through  the  port  of  the 

while  making  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  system,  same  name  (pop.  1,200),  at  the  month  of  the 

gave  it  a  movement  of  rotation  on  its  axis;  that  river,  and  Caldera,  another  seaport  tovn  wiili 

of  the  Pythagoreans,  according  to  which  tbe  sua,  which  it  is  connected  by  nulway.   The  t'wo 

though  not  stationary,  was  the  centre  of  the  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  M.'. 

system ;  and  the  bold  theory  of  Philplaus,  ao-  and  has  received  much  injury  at  other  ima 

cording  to  which  the  earth  was  remoVed  from  from  the  samecause. 
the  centre,  and  made  both  to  rotate  on  its  axis        COPLAND,  Jamss,  an  English  phTsicLin. 

and  to  revolve  round  the  sun.    He  at  length  born  at  Deemess in  the  Orkney  ishudds in  IT.i 

assumed  that  the  sun  and  stars  are  stationary.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  &:V: 

that  the  moon  alone  revolves  about  the  earth,  bavins  in  1815  received  his  doctor's  diploma.  Le 

that  the  earth  is  a  planet  whose  orbit  is  between  visited  the  principal  hospitals  of  Earope,  :iiiti 

Venus  and  Mars,  that  the  planets  revolve  about  spent  some  time  in  Africa,  in  tbe  investiriti  >p 

the  sun,  and  that  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  wor.l 

heavens  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  In  1820,  2  years  after  his  return  to  Londuo,  le 

on  its  axis.     Though  he  thus  developed  the  became  a  member  of  the  royal  coUege  of  pbfy 

theory  of  the  planetary  motions,  as  it  has  since  oians.    In  Jan.  1822,  he  assumed  the  edit(>ivMp 

been  established  by  evidence,  he  did  not  publish  of  the  London  *^  Medical  Bepository."    Be  lu 

his  views  until,  after  testing  them  by  23  years  published  "  Outlines  of  Pathology  vod  Practi  -i 

of  careful  observation  and  computation,  he  sup-  Medicine,*'  ^^  Elements  of  Physiology,"  anl  i 

posed  that  they  accounted  for  the  minutest  facts  "Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,"  which  U 

and  for  all  the  apparent  planetary  stations  and  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States  and  tran^ 

retrogradations.    His  discoveries  had  attracted  lated  into  German.    In  1850  he  puhlUhoil  Ji 

the  attention  of  astronomers,  who  were  eager  essay  on  palsy  and  apoplexy, 
to  see  the  data  and  proofs,  while  Copernicus,        COPLESTON,  Edwabi>,  D.D.,   an  Enj!>i 

though  he  had  already  finished  the  composition  divine  and  author,  bom  at  Offwell,  DevonMi  y. 

of  a  book  detailing  his  views,  hesitated  to  publish  Feb.  2, 17Y6,  died  near  Chepstow,  Oct  14,  N  ' 

it  till  the  most  thorough  study  should  prove  that  He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  in  1802  be  v«:^^ 

there  were  no  defects  in  its  statements  or  prin«  appointed  professor  of  poetry  there,  and  in  1*; « 

ciples.  His  6  books  De  Orhium  Ccslestium  Revo^  published  his  lectures  under  the  tiUe  of  P^'  '* 

lutionibuB  were  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1548  tiones  Academiem,    In  1810  and  1811  he  wrote  <» 

et  seq,  (later  editions,  Basel,  1566,  and  Amster-  replies  to  strictures  upon  the  university  of  t^- 

dam,  1617  and  1640),  under  the  care  of  Rheticus,  ford  which  had  appeared  in  the  *^  Edinkr:^ 

one  of  his  disciples ;  and  the  first  copy  of  the  work  Review."    He  also  oontributed  to  the  *•  Q  i^ 

was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Copernicus  on  the  terly  Review,"  wrote  an  "Inquiry  into  w 

very  da^  of  his  death.  Beside  his  principal  work.  Doctrines   of  Necessity  and   PredestinatK':i 

Copernicus  published  minor  treatises  6n  morals,  (London,  1821),  and  in  1827  was  nominaUHljo 

trigonometry,  and  coinage.    The  tower  from  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff  and  deanery  of  n> 

which  he  made  his  observations,  and  the  ruins  PauVs,  London. 

of  a  hydraulic  machine  constructed  by  him,        COPLEY,   John  Sikgleton,  an  America 

may  still  be  seen  at  Frauenburg.     Monuments  artist  established  in  London,  bom  in  ho>io^ 

were  raised  to  his  memory  at  Cracow  in  1822,  Mass.,  July  8, 1787,  died  in  the  former  city  la 

with  the  appropriate  Inscnption  from  tbe  book  1815.    Without  the  aid  of  instructors,  and  V 

of  Joshua:  Sta^  Sol^  ne  movears;  at  Thorn,  in  fore  seeing  any  tolerable  picture,  he  paii^'^ 

1858 ;  and  a  colossal  statue  at  Warsaw,  in  1829,  pieces  which  were  highly  admired*    In  bis  Kt^ 

by  Thorwaldsen.    His  life  has  been  written  by  year  he  adopted  painting  as  a  professioD,  &cu 
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in  1760  he  sent  to  the  royal  academy  a  picture  Beside   its  use  as  an  alloy  in  the  manufao- 

of  a  ^^  Boy  and  Tame  Squirrel,"  the  coloring  of  tare  of  bronze,  it  was  abo  employed  in  coin 

wliich  was  deemed  ezqnisite.    He  obtained  a  in  the  pnre  state.    The  metal  itself  was  prob- 

considerable  income  as  a  portrait  painter,  till  in  ably  first  discoYered,  as  it  is  now  found,  in  a 

1774  he  visited  Italy,  where  for  2  years  he  native  state,  and  by  the  melting  of  this  the 

studied  especially  the  works  of  Titian  and  Cor-  nature  of  the  rich  ores  associated  with  it  came 

re^ixio.    In  1776  he  went  to  London,  and  was  to  be  known.  The  obscure  races  that  inhabited 

joined  there  by  his  wife  and  children  from  Bos-  this  continent  before  the  Indians  possessed  an 

ton.    The  war  of  the  revolution  rendering  it  acquaintance  with  it,  as  appears  from  the  vari- 

ditiicult  for  him  to  return  to  America,  he  estab-  ous  small  utensils  of  copper  found  in  the  ancient 

lishedhimself  in  London,  and  in  1783  was  chosen  mounds  of  the  western  country;  and  the  ex* 

a  member  of  the  royal  academy.  The  most  cele-  tensive  mining  works,  probably  of  the  same 

brated  of  his  works  is  the  "Death  of  Lord  Chat-  people,  at  Lake  Superior  (to  be  noticed  more 

liam,"  now  in  the  national  gallery,  representing  particularly  in  the  article  Copper  Mines),  testify 

the  orator  falling  after  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  some  ancient 

to  the  American  war,  and  containing  aJso  por-  race  of  greater  skill  than  the  Indians.    The  Az- 

t raits  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  tecs  of  Mexico  made  use  of  chisels  and  axes  of 

house  of  lords.    It  was  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  copper,  some  of  which  are  found  with  the  large 

on  a  plato  30  inches  long  and  22  wide,  and  im-  half-finished  blocks  of  granite  in  the  quarries  of 

pressions  were  sent  by  the  painter  to  Washing-  Mitla ;  and  these  naturally  suggest  the  possibil- 

ton  and  John  Adams.    Copley  afterward  paint-  ity  of  these  people  having  had  the  art  of  giving 

cd  many  subjects  illustrating  the  history  of  to  the  metal  hardness  adapted  to  its  use  for  quar- 

England.   In  1790  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  ry  tools.  Prescott  points  out  other  resemblances 

the  large  picture  which  now  adorns  the  coun-  in  their  works  to  those  of  the  Egyptians.  ("Con- 

cil  chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  of  the  "  Siege  and  quest  of  Mexico,"  appendix,  part  I.)   The  Peru- 

Kulief  of  Gibraltar,"  and  in  prosecution  of  this  vians,  too,  used  copper  for  the  same  purposes; 

task  visited  Hanover  to  obtain  true  portraits  of  and  Humboldt  (  Vues  des  Cordilleras)  gives  the 

4  Hanoverian  officers  who  had  commanded  regi-  composition  of  a  chisel  found  in  a  silver  mine 
nients  in  alliance  with  the  British.  He  pur-  opened  by  the  incas  near  Cuzco.  It  was  94  per 
sned  his  profession  with  vigor  and  great  distino-  cent,  copper  and  6  per  cent.  tin.  This  is  almost 
tion  till  his  death.  Some  of  his  most  esteemed  identical  with  the  composition  of  the  chisel  found 
paintings  are  portraits  of  several  members  of  by  Wilkinson  at  Thebes,  which  was  94  per  cent. 
t]iQ  royal  family;  "Major  Pieraon's  Death  on  copper,  5.9  percent  tin,  and 0.1  per  cent.  iron. 
the  Isle  of  Jersey ;"  "  Charles  I.  demanding  the  The  Scandinavian  tumuli,  opened  in  Denmark, 

5  Impeached  Members  in  the  House  of  Com-  have  afforded  similar  collections  of  copper  uten- 
mons;"  and  the  "Surrender  of  Admiral  de  sils  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Many  of  these 
AVinter  to  Lord  Duncan."  They  are  remarkable  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Copenhagen, 
for  correctness  of  drawing  and  brilliancy  of  Among  them  are  knives,  daggers,  chisels,  hara- 
c^>loring.  His  best  works  were  collected  by  his  mers,  wedges,  axes,  &o.  There  are  swords  and 
son  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  many  of  them  have  knives  with  blades  of  gold  and  cutting  edges  of 
been  engraved.  iron;  some  are  of  copper,  also  similarly  faced, 

COPPER  (Lat.  cuprum,  from  Cyprus  the  the  iron  appearing  to  be  the  rare  and  choice 
i-land,  in  which  the  ores  of  this  metal  were  metal.  In  the  late  work  of  J.  Arthur  Phil- 
mined  by  the  ancient  Greeks).  This  metal,  as  lips  and  John  Darlington,  "Records  of  Min- 
al  ready  mentioned  under  the  article  Brass,  was  ing  and  Metallurgy,"  are  given  many  analy- 
ouo  of  the  first  known  to  man.  Tubal  Cain,  ses  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  of  coins  and  sword 
the  7th  in  descent  from  Adam,  we  are  told,  was  blades,  some  of  the  former  dating  back  as  far  as 
"  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  in  500  B.  C.  In  tlie  most  ancient  coins  the  alloy 
iron."  In  the  book  of  Job  we  read  that  "  cop-  is,  copper  62  to  72  per  cent.,  tin  about  7,  and 
per  is  molten  out  of  the  stone"  (xxviii.  2).  lead  from  19 J  to  29.32  per  cent.  Tin  is  almost 
Clieops,  it  is  recorded,  worked  a  copper  mine  in  invariably  present.  Zinc  first  appears  in  speci- 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  in  the  4th  dynasty.  The  mens  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
ancient  Egyptians  employed  an  alloy  of  it  for  tian  era.  The  cutting  instruments  are  uniform- 
•working  hard  stones,  and  Wilkinson  suggests  ly  composed  of  copper  and  tin,  generally  about 
they  may  have  had  the  art  of  hardening  it.  (See  1  part  in  10  of  the  ktter,  and  sometimes  lead 
liUOXzE.)  The  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  as  also  forms  a  small  part  of  the  alloy. — During  the 
tlio  Greeks  and  Romans,  consumed  the  metal  middle  ages  there  is  little  recorded  concerning 
lurprely  in  the  manufacture  of  monuments  the  working  of  copper  mines  and  the  use  of 
and  statues  of  bronze.  The  single  colossus  of  the  metal.  Copper  has  been  obtained  in  recent 
Khixles,  after  having  lain  in  fragments  for  9  cen-  times  from  the  mine  of  Rammelsburg,  near  Gos- 
turies,  is  said  to  have  required  900  camels  to  con-  lar,  in  Lower  Saxony,  which  was  worked  in  the 
vcv  its  pieces  away.  The  ores  seem,  therefore,  10th  century.  The  Swedish  mine  of  Fahlun 
not  only  to  have  been  worked  extensively  by  competed  with  the  above  in  the  production  of 
t)io  nucients,  but  the  skill  and  facilities  for  copper  in  the  12th  century;  and  in  the  next 
jjroducing  large  castings  appear  to  have  been  century  the  mines  of  Thuringia  were  worked, 
(juito  equal  to  those  possessed  by  the  moderns.  In  England  the  Parys  mine  in  Anglesea,  it  is 
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bdiefvd,  WM  voriud  by  thft  Boamn  Tlus  divided  Mal&  ^ 
was  Terj  prodnetiTe  in  the  ktter  put  of  the  tkm  tikes  plaee,  bet  Ib  As 
ISth  ceDtory^  caoBiDg  by  the  abimdaiioe  of  ha  yhntA  a  anhiaon 
ores  the  price  of  the  nietal  to  be  eooskkraldy  these  solotioas 
redaced.  In  1799,  when  it  was  nearly  ex-  when,  as  in  the 
hwi^t^,  the  price  oi  copper  rose  again  to  £128  ta^ed  with 
per  ton.  The  ridi  Teins  at  Kewlanda  near  i^nroos  add 
keswick  were  worked  in  1250;  and  in  1470,  as  when  zzne 
as  appears  by  a  charter  granted  by  Edward  equiralent  of  eopper  ia  31.7,  aid  its  ^lab^il  \3 
IV^  the  bosiness  was  extensiTely  carried  on.  Co. — Copper  is  fiDund  eryataZfiaed  in  ocule- 
The  metal  was  obtained  at  Ecton  Hill  in  8taf-  drona,  rhomboidal  dfwiffalwdiya,  aad  Tano:» 
fbrdshire,  previous  to  its  discoTezy  in  ComwalL  modi^ed  forms ;  when  precqatatod  by  galr;^? 
The  mines  of  Cknnwall,  worked  for  tin  at  Teiy  action  iq>on  a  plate  of  im,  lb  cxj^ak  fee 
eariy  periods,  appear  to  have  been  little  regard-  octohedraL  It  is  nDSovpaased  aiacag  meuls 
ed  for  the  copper  ores  they  contained  before  the  in  the  extraordinary  oae  of  its  msBBs  ioz:A 
midcfle  of  the  18  th  centnry.  In  the  sorrey  of  nnoombioed  with  other  snbataBeea;  and  n  i3 
Cornwall  by  Richard  Carew,  1602,  it  ia  stated  also  distinguished  for  the  wondeifBl  Tarien^  d 
that  "copper  is  found  in  smidrie  places,  bnt  its  ores,  most  of  them  of  great  litautj  in  ibcir 
with  what  gaine  to  the  searchers  I  haye  not  been  oiystallized  forms  and  bciUiaiii  colara.  W/Ji 
eorioos  to  enquire,  nor  they  hastie  to  reveaL  oxygen  copper  altera  into  4  eooabiBatioDs.  k( 
Forat  one  mine  (of  which  I  took  view)  the  owre  which  %  the  red  oxide,  Oa^On  and  the  b.k:£ 
was  shipped  to  be  refined  in  Wales,  either  to  save  oxide^  CnO,  are  well  cfaaraeteciBBd  aystalL.3- 
oost  in  the  feweU,  or  to  oonceale  the  profiL'* —  ble  aslta  The  deatoxide,  CnO^  ia  occasioL^- 
Copper  IS  a  metal  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  ly  produced  in  the  chonical  laboratory  by  ci> 
fine  red  color  bordering  upon  yellow,  and  for  its  dizing  the  protoxide  in  aidntioift ;  and  the  4d 
disagreeable  taste  and  smell  when  rubbed.  Ob«  ia  an  acid  called  ooprie  acid,  of  wfaidi  hule  is 
tained  iu  very  thin  films  of  pure  metal  by  pass-  known.  The  snb  or  red  osode  of  copper  is  t 
inghjdrogen  gas  over  the  oxide  in  a  heated  tube,  yaluable  ore  of  the  metal,  often  fioond  vrJi 
it  IS  transparent,  and  by  the  light  transmitted  other  copper  ores,  both  massiTe  and  in  be^uid- 
through  it  appears  green,  but  by  reflected  light  fol  mby  red  crystals,  oommooly  of  octeLrcnl 
red.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  8.8  to  8.96,  vary-  forms.  Its  hwdneas  is  33-4 ;  ap.  gr.  5.6--6.:5. 
ing  according  to  the  method  of  its  manufiacture.  It  contains  88.8  per  cenL  of  eopper  and  11  .i  r<? 
Its  hardness  is  from  2.6  to  8,  being  about  the  cent,  oxygen.  It  is  often  one  of  the  most  spWt^i 
same  as  that  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  so  ductile  species  of  the  various  area  of  oof^wr.  Frequer^- 
that  it  is  hanmiered  into  very  thin  sheets  and  ly  it  oocois  in  couiectioii  with  metidlic  oofper, 
drawn  out  into  fine  wire.  In  tenacity  it  ranka  which  has  then  probaUy  been  prodaoed  by  iis 
next  to  iron — a  wire  y^  inch  in  diameter  sustain-  deoxidation.  The  protoxide  or  blai^  oxide  \i 
log  a  weight  of  300  pounds.  Its  power  of  con-  an  artificial  product,  bat  ia  also  formed  c;<cQ 
ducting  heat  Lb  2^  times  that  of  iron.  It  expands^  the  smfaoe  of  metallic  cappet^  when  this  » 
when  heated  from  82''  to  212°  F.,  -g\^  of  its  heated  in  the  air,  the  red  oxide  bcang  a  pm^ 
length.  It  melts  at  a  full  red  heat  estimated  at  ing  stage  of  the  change. — Next  to  iron.  copi«f 
1,996®  F.,  and  at  a  white  heat  the  vapors  pass-  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  nsefiil  metal  ki 
ing  from  it  bum  with  a  green  flame.  Pieces  in  its  general  distribution  it  also  ocwiea  next  u-i 
of  the  metal  in  an  open  coal  fire  often  tinge  the  the  most  important  of  all  metafai  It  is  fo^i 
flame  green.  This,  which  seems  to  indicate  in  some  of  its  combinationa  in  almost  all  CMa> 
easy  Infiammability  of  the  metal,  does  not  real-  triesu  and  with  its  ores  the  native  metal  is 
ly  prove  it  In  fact,  M.  Berthier,  who  remarks  usually  met  with  in  oocsysioDal  spe^mens^  cf 
Uiis,  affirms  that  it  is  very  little  vohktile;  for  masdve  or  epongy,  filiform,  radisted,  aikl  si^ 
after  having  heated  a  certain  weight  of  the  borescent  strocture.  Among  the  Tarioos  ores 
metal  in  a  brasqued  crucible  in  a  furnace  em-  of  this  metal,  a  few  of  the  most  imporun; 
ployed  for  baking  the  Sevres  porcelain,  it  lost  only  wiU  require  particular  notice,  llie  eji- 
only  I  per  cent,  though  it  remained  in  the  tive  metal  and  red  oxide  have  already  bKs 
furnace  the  whole  time  of  one  baking.  When  spoken  of.  The  solphuret  of  coppo*,  cillt^ 
boiled,  however,  at  a  high  temperature  and  also  copper  glance,  vitreous  copper,  ic^  }s>  s 
open  to  the  air,  fumes  escape  which  when  rich  ore  of  composition  repreaeotod  by  th4 
condensed  form  small  metalUo  globules  coated  formula  CusS,  and  containing  79.8  of  coppt: 
with  oxide  of  copper.  Very  finely  divided  cop-  and  20.2  of  sulphur.  It  is  a  soft,  lead-gray  or^ 
per  may  be  made  to  burn  like  tinder;  and  ez-  of  metallic  lustre,  easily  cat  with  a  knife:  cf 
posed  to  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  a  beautiful  hardness  2.5-3,  and  sp.  gr.  5.5-5.8.  It  n»ei 
green  light  ia  produced.  In  a  dry  atmosphere  readily,  and  is  easily  rednoed  to  a  metallic  sate 
the  metal  does  not  change ;  but  in  moist  air  it  upon  charcoal  before  Uie  blowpipe.  The  prim- 
becomes  covered  with  a  greenish  crust  of  car«  itive  form  of  the  crjrstal  is  a  6  sided  prism ;  bet 
bonate  and  oxide.  Copper  is  readily  dissolved  the  secondary  forms  of  hexahedral  tables,  sui- 
by  nitric  acid,  with  disengagement  of  red  fumes  late  and  twin  crystals,  are  commonly  met  with. 
of  nitrous  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  line  crystals  are  found  in  the  mines  of  Corn- 
very  slowly,  Qidess  the  metal  be  in  a  finely  wall,  and  also  in  that  of  Bristol,  Conn.    It  m 
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nnnsnal,  however,  for  this  rich  ore  to  be  found  principal  constituent  of  the  veins.    From  the 
in  such  quantity  as  to  add  largely  to  the  per-  gangne  the  ore  is  partially  separated  by  the 
centage  of  the  yield  of  the  minea— Variegated  processes  of  assorting,  cruiing,  washing,  jigt 
cojiper,  called  also  porple  copper,  and  by  the  ging,  &c.,  called  dressing ;  and  if  by  this  means 
miners  horse-flesh  copper,  is  distinguished  by  it  is  brought  to  a  percentage  of  6  or  7  of 
its  various  shades  of  color,  as  blue,  purple,  cop-  copper,  it  is  in  Cornwall  a  merchantable  ore. 
per  red,  and  pinchbeck  brown,  which,  bright  This  species  is  the  most  common  product  of 
upon  a  freshly  exposed  surface,  soon  become  mines  furnishing  copper  ores ;  and  when  near 
dull.    It  is  a  brittle  ore,  of  hardness  8,  and  sp.  the  surface  the  oxides  and  carbonates  are  some-* 
gr.  4.5-6.    It  is  like  the  preceding  species  in  times  abundantly  found,  they  gradually  disap- 
its  action  before  the  blowpipe,  but  the  metallic  pear  in  depth,  giving  place  to  the  pyritous  cop* 
globule  obtained  by  reduction  is  magnetic  from  per,  which  at  last  constitutes  the  main  depend- 
the  small  quantity  of  iron  present.    The  crys-  ence  of  the  mine.    The  finest  crystals  met  with 
tals  are  derived  from  the  octohedron.  The  com-  in  tliis  country  are  at  the  lead  and  copper  mines 
position  of  the  crystallized  ore  appears  to  vary  at  Ellenville,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. — Black  oxide 
slightly  in  the  relative  proportions  of  copper,  of  copper  usually  occurs  as  an  impure  earthy* 
sulphur,  and  iron,  though  it  is  probably  a  chem-  ore  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  other 
ical  compound  of  1  atom  of  sulphuret  of  iron  ores,  and  mixed  with  more  or  less  sulphuret  of 
and  2  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper  of  the  for-  copper,  pyrites,  &c.    At  Copper  Harbor,  Lake 
mnla  above  given,  represented  by  the  formula  Sui)erior,  a  vein  of  this  ore  in  a  massive  and 
FeS-[-20ujS.    The  analyses  generally  give  of  crystallized  state  was  opened  in  1846,  from 
the  pure  ore  from  66  to  68  per  cent  of  copper,  which  about  20  tons  were  extracted,  when  the 
21  to  28  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  7  to  14  per  cent,  mine  was  exhausted.    This  ore,  according  to  the 
of  iron.     By  analysis  of  crystals  from  mines  analysis  of  J.  D.  Whitney,  was  a  chemical  corn- 
near  Redruth  (the  only  mines  inComwall  which  pound  of  oxygen  and  copper,  in  the  proportions 
produce  this  species),  Varrentrapp  obtained  cop-  of  20.16  of  the  former  and  79.85  of  the  latter  ia 
per  58.20,  sulphur  26.98,  and  iron  14.86.   It  has  100  parts.    The  crystals  were  cubes  with  trun- 
buen  found  in  considerable  quantity  at  the  Bris-  cated  angles ;  the  ore  of  dark  steel-gray  color, 
tol  and  Chester  copper  mines  of  Connecticut —  opaque,  with  shining  streak ;  hardness,  8 ;  sp. 
Gray  copper  is  one  of  the  sulphur  compounds  gr.   6.26. — ^Two  species  of  the  carbonate   of 
rarely  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  of  a  dark  steel-  copper  are  recognized  by  mineralogists ;  the  one 
pray  color,  of  compact  and  granular  structure,  called  azurite,  or  blue  carbonate,  and  the  other 
and  cleaving  in  the  planes  of  octohedrons.    Its  malachite,  or  green  carbonate.    The  former  is 
hardness  is  from  3  to  4.6 ;   sp.  gr.  4.6-5.11.    It  rarely  met  with  as  a  workable  ore;  it  is  found 
ol'ten  contains  silver,  mercury,  antimony,  arse-  in  concretionary  forms  and  crjrstals  upon  other 
nic,  zinc,  and  iron.    The  percentage  of  sulphur  ores  of  copper.    It  is  recognized  by  its  bright 
is  usually  about  25  ;  of  copper  37.    In  Cornwall  azure-blue  color ;  and  when  crystallized  it  is 
and   the  Hungarian  mines  it  is  met  with  in  semi-transparent  and  in  forms  derived  from  the 
tetrahedral  crystals,  and  is  sometimes  sufficient-  rhomboid.    Its  hardness  is  8.5—4.26,  and  sp.  gr. 
ly  abundant  to  be  of  some  importance  as  a  8.6-3.8.    Its  composition  is  represented  by  the 
workable  ore.    In  this  country  it  has  been  de-  formula  2CuO,  COa+CuO,  HO  =  carbonic  acid 
tooted  by  Dr.  G^enth,  at  a  mine  near  Gold  Hill,  55.6,  protoxide  of  copper  69.2,  water  5.2.    The 
Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C. — ^Pyritous  copper,  or  copper  most  celebrated  locality  M  the  ore  is  at  Chessy, 
pyrites,  is  the  principal  source  of  the  copper  of  near  Lyons,  in  France,  and  it  has  from  this  been 
commerce.     The  pure  ore  is  of  a  yellow  color,  called  Chessy  copper.     It  is  found  at. several 
resembling  brass,  somewhat  darker  than  iron  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  but  only 
pyrites,  and  distinguished  from  it  by  its  greater  in  small  quantities.    Malachite  is  usually  met 
s<>ttnes8,  being  easily  scraped  with  a  knife  to  a  with  in  massive  forms,  and  as  an  incrustation  of 
greenish  black  powder.    Its  bright  surface,  of-  botryoidal,  mammillary,  and  stalactitic  surface, 
ton  iridescent  when  freshly  exposed,  soon  tar-  its  structure  sometimes  radiated,  fibrous,  and 
nislies  in  the  air.   Its  crystals  are  of  tetrahedral  banded  in  difierent  colors.  "When  crystallized,  the 
forms,  occurring  in  a  great  variety  of  modifica-  figures  are  derived  from  the  oblique  prism.    Its 
tions  of   the  cube  and  octohedron.    Its  hard-  hardness  is  8.5-4;  sp.  gr.  8.7-4.0.     Its  com- 
ness  is  8.6-4 ;   sp.  gr.  4.1-4.3.    The  composi-  position  is  a  protocarbonate  of  copper,  2CuO| 
tion  is  that  of  a  double  sulphuret  of  copper  COg+HO,  yielding  by  analysis  carbonic  acid 
and  iron.     The  formula,  CuS+FeS,  is  deduced  19.9,  protoxide  of  copper  71.9,  and  water  8.4. 
from  the  following  analysis  by  Phillips,  which  This  ore  is  distinguished  for  its  richly  variegated 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  its  average  green  colors,  and  its  fine  texture,  which  ad- 
composition:  copper  80.00,  sulphur  85.16,  iron  mits  of  its  receiving  a  high  polish.    It  is  con- 
Jr2.20,  silica  2.64.    The  formula  of  Ramelsburg  seqnently  highly  esteemed  as  an  ornamental 
is    CujS+FeA  =  copper  84.6.  sulphur    84.9,  stone,  and  is  converted  into  tables,  vases,  and 
iron  30.5.    It  is  never  obtained  in  large  quan-  a  variety  of  articles  of  great  beauty.    The  mines 
tity,  however,  of  purity  corresponding  to  these  of  Siberia  furnish  the  largest  quantities  of  it 
analyses,  but  is  always  intermixed  with  more  One  at  Nijni  Tagilsk,  belonging  to  M.  Demi- 
or  loss  iron  pyrites  through  the  quartz  which  doflf,  is  said  to  have  yielded  several  hundred  tons 
constitutes  the  gangue  of  the  ore,  and  is  the  of  pure  malachite.    A  single  mass  measured  oa 
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one  face  9  feet  by  18.  The  blocks  when  cot  into  Its  bBrdneas  is  S.6,  fudflp.gr.  2.8.  Uisofosea 

slabs  are  somewhat  brittle  bj  reason  of  weak  dyeing  and  preparing  certain  green  pigments; 

seams  which  cross  tJiem ;  and  the  stone  in  lar^  and  in  medicine  it  is  employed  as  atooict  «ibc- 

articles  is  therefore  used  in  small  pieces,  set  m  tic,  astringent,  escharotio,  as  a  lotion  for  nlc^i^ 

mosaic,  and  secured  upon  a  back  of  metallio  &c. — ^The  qnidities  of  durabilitj,  m&IleabutT. 

framework.  Hie  pieces  are  arranged  to  form  by  ductility,  &g.,  possessed  by  copper,  render  it  vc2 

their  shades  of  ccuor  pleasing  patterns,  and  the  adapted  for  a  great  variety  oi  nsefbl  porp^j^ea. 

cement  employed  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  Its  disposition,  moreover,  to  fonn  sIk^  wiih 

the  stone.    In  t^e  great  Lonaon  exhibition  the  other  metalsi  for  which  it  is  particalirlj  r<^ 

di^lay  of  malachite  in  the  Russian  department  markable,  causes  it  to  be  largely  nsed  for  tie 

was  most  rich  and  attractiye.    A  pair  of  doors  production  of  numerous  compounds;  and  iks 

of  this  materiid  measured  14  feet  5  inches  in  it  is  made  to  perform  the  senrioes  of  agrt^ 

height  by  7  feet  in  width.    They  required  the  number  of  different  metals  poasesong  s  Yvkij 

labor  of  80  men  day  and  night  for  one  year  pre-  of  qualities.  IJncombined  with  other  sabstanct<, 

ceding  the  exhibition.    Fine  specimens  of  mala-  the  most  prominent  uses  of  ooppet  sre  k 

chite  are  brought  from  the  K  coast  of  Africa ;  boilers  and  other  vessels  employed  in  distiliu 

and  they  are  met  with  in  the  copper  mines  of  and  culinary  purposes;  for  the  dieathiDg,  bclt^ 

Cuba  and  Ohili.  Most  of  the  mines  of  copper  ore  and  nails  for  ships,  and,  as  practised  in  Swedes 

in  tiie  United  States  ftirnish  small  quantities  of  it.  and  Germany,  and  some  other  countries,  for  tb^ 

— ChrysocoUa  is  an  ore  which  has  somewhat  coverings  of  houses.    It  is  extensiyelj  met 

the  appearance  of  the  preceding,  but  is  usually  into  tubular  pipes  for  steam  and  o^er  porpcsn. 

of  lighter  shades  of  green  passing  into  blue.    It  and  is  drawn  out  into  wire,  charBct^ized  U 

occurs  incrusting  other  ores  of  copper,  gener-  its  toughness  and  flexibility.    It  is  an  exctl!^:> 

ally  presenting  a  botryoidal  surface.    Its  hard-  material  for  plates  for  engraving.  Copper  sbt-aib- 

ness  is  2-^ ;  sp.  gr.  2-2.4.    Its  chemical  com-  ing,  by  the  galvanic  action  it  excites  io  s«^ 

position  is:  silica  84.3,  oxide  of  copper  45.2,  water,  is  made  to  waste  rapidly;  but  this actka 

water  20.5  =  SCuO,  2S|0«  +  6H0.     It  is  of  is  found  to  protect  it  against  the  adhereDc«  d 

common  occurrence  among  copper  ores  of  this  barnacles  and  other  shellfish,  which  are  dispo^^ 

country  and  other  parts  of  the  world.— Sulphate  to  attach  themselves  to  its  surface,  and  tls 

of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  though  more  familiar  hinder  the  progress  of  the  vesseL    For  tliis  re£- 

as  an  artificial  product,  is  frequently  met  with  son  the  remedy  proposed  by  Sir  HumpbiyD^T? 

in  copper  mines,  crystcdlixed  in  long,  dender,  of  attaching  iron  as  a  protector  to  the  copper 

oblique  prisms  upon  their  walls.    It  is  produced  was  £^ven  up,  though  it  efiTected  the  parpen  i£- 

by  the  decomposition  of  pyritous  copper,  taken  tended,  of  lessening  the  waste  of  copper.  HaT- 

up  by  the  water  percolating  through  the  ore,  ing  no  effect  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  copi-er 

and  is  deposited  on  its  evaporation.    The  water  is  found  to  be  the  best  material  for  the  K>i<^ 

issuing  from  the  mines  oicen  contains  so  much  and  supports  of  this  delicate  ins^ment.  Aa 

of  it,  that  it  is  an  object  to  separate  it,  which  is  an  alloy  it  is  the  principal  ing^redient  in  I^n 

done  by  thro  wing  in  bits  of  iron,  for  which  met-  bronze,  beU   metal,  German   silver,  ChiiK'^e 

al  the  salphuric  acid  combined  with  the  copper  gongs,  &c ;  and  in  snudl  proportion  it  L»  L^i 

has  a  greater  affinity,  and,  uniting  with  this,  the  to  give  hardness  to  silver  coin  and  piste.  A 

copper  is  set  free  in  a  metallic  state.    On  ac-  number  of  GuAlts  of  copper  are  mannfiictared  &:i 

count  of  its  finely  divided  state,  it  is  liable  to  be  employed  in  the  arts  as  pigm^its,  and  to  nj^^^i 

soon  converted  into  an  oxide.    At  the  Rio  Tinto  extent  also  in  medicine.    The  prindpal  of  tu< 

mine  in  Spain,  it  is  stated  that  about  90  tons  of  preparations  are  Scheele^s  green,  a  oombioatit.: 

metallic  copper  are  thus  annually  obtained  by  of  arsenious  acid  and  copper;  Schweinfhrt  grtt^ 

the  consumption  of  120  tons  of  iron.    At  Wick-  a  compound  of  arsenite  and  acetate  of  copiH::: 

low,  Ireland,  pits  are  prepared  at  the  mines  for  and  verdigris,  an  acetate  of  copper  of  the  c*t> 

the  reception  of  the  water  to  be  subjected  to  position,  when  prepared  by  difBolving  proti>ii  j« 

this  treatment;  and  atone  time  500  tons  of  iron  of  copper  in  acetic  acid,  represented  bj  u^^^ 

were  thrown  into  them.    In  a  year  the  iron  had  formiUa  OuO,  0«HaOa  +  HO ;  it  is  then  in  beai::  * 

disappeared,  and  for  every  ton,  from  1^  to  2  fol  green  crystals.    This  salt  is  quite  anoiltr 

tons  of  a  reddish,  muddy-looking  oxide  of  cop-  compound  from  the  green  hydrocarboimtti  - 

per  was  obtained,  which  yielded  80  per  cent,  of  rust  which  forms  upon  tbe  outside  of  niet^l: 

metaL    It  is  seen  often  at  some  of  the  mines  in  copper  by  exposure  to  moisture.  The  latter  i<  •^'- 

this  country,  as  at  the  McGulloch  and  other  tincially  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  the  soit:- 

mines  of  the  gold  region  of  Korth  Oarolina,  and  of  France,  by  packing  ^eets  of  oopper  in  h}^- 

at  the  Hiwassee  mine,  Tenn.    It  is  artificially  with  the  refuse  of  the  grape,  and  leaving  tLtn 

produced  by  several  methods,  one  of  which  is  thus  for  a  month  or  6  weeks.    The  pistes  i-*^ 

by  dissolving  old  copper  in  sulphuric  acid  and  then  found  to  be  coated  with  verdigris,  wh:ili 

crystallizing.    The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  is  scraped  off  in  the  consistency  ^  a  P^^: 

water,  giving  to  it  an  acid  reaction.    They  have  This,  alter  being  thoroughly  beaten  together  &td 

a  strong  metallic,  styptic,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  is  packed  in  leathern  bsgs  ai^ 

act  as  a  caustic  upon  animal  tissue.    Thecompo-  exported.    It  is  obtained  almost  wboUj^^ 

silion  of  the  salt  is  CuO„  S0«+  5H0  =  sulphu-  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles.    Even  when  mvo- 

rio  acid  S2.1,  oxide  of  oopper  81.8|  water  86.1.  taminated  with  foreign  matters^  it  is  not  of  uiu* 
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form  composition,  bnt  a  variable  mixture  of  the  stratified  formatioQfi,  and  also  in  the  porphjritic 
Bubacetates  of  copper.    In  England  it  is  pre-  trap  and  sienitic  rocks  in  contact  with  them. 
pared  by  exposing  sheets  of  copper  in  altemat-  In  formations  of  later  date,  copper  ores  have 
ing  layers  with  woollen  cloths,  moistened  with  likewise  been  met  with,  bnt  never  fonnd  sopro- 
J>yroIigneoas  acid,  to  heat  in  ovens.    Bluerer-  dnctive.    The  silorian  limestones  of  the  western 
diter  is  a  carbonate  nsed  as  a  pigment,  and  pre-  states  contain  them  in  connection  with  the  lead 
j)ared  by  decomposing  snlphate  of  copper  in  ores,  sometimes,  as  in  Wisconsin,  where  no  pln- 
ht  >lution  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  tonic  rocks  are  fonnd ;  and  again,  as  in  Missouri, 
Tlio  precipitate  is  at  first  blue,  but  changes  to  on  the  line  of  contact  with  the  granite.    The 
preen.    Its  formula  is  then  CuO,CO,  +  OuO,  hard  Shawangunk  grit  of  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y., 
liO.    Brunswick  green  is  a  compound  of  chlo-  has  produced  rich  ores  of  both  copper  and  lead. 
ride  and  oxide  of  copper. — ^The  poisonous  quali-  In  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
ties  of  the  salts  of  copper  require  that  they  Maryland,  many  copper  mines  have  been  work- 
should  be  used  with  caution,  and  care  should  be  ed  in  the  red  slates  and  sandstones,  either  of  the 
esi)eciaUy  taken  with  culinary  vessels  of  this  new  red  sandstone  or  lower  oolite  formation, 
iDetal,  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  one  class  of  them  near  the  contact  of  the  strati- 
vinegar  or  other  acids.  fied  rocks  with  the  trap,  as  in  New  Jersey,  and 
COPPER  MINES.    The  mines  which  supply  another  class  at  the  junction  of  these  rooks 
tlie  copper  of  commerce  are  situated  in  almost  with  the  granitic  and  metamorphio  rocks,  as  at 
fill  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Bristol  mine  in  Connecticut,  and  the  mines 
tliem  are  worked  by  English  companies,  and  of  Chester  county,  Penn.    In  Europe,  a  noted 
made  tributary  to  the  great  smelting  establish-  locality  of  copper  mines  in  stratified  rocks  more 
Tiients  at  Swansea,  in  South  Wales.    The  high  recent  than  the  coal  formation,  is  at  Mansfeld, 
percentage  and  great  value  of  many  of  the  ores  in  Thuringia,  where  tiie  slates  of  the  permian 
of  this  metal  admit  of  their  transportation  from  or  magnesian  limestone  formation  have  long 
tlie  interior  of  distant  countries  to  the  coast,  been  extensively  worked  for  the  2  or  8  per 
and  thence  by  ships  to  those  places  where  they  cent,  of  copper  disseminated  through  them  in 
can  be  most  economically  reduced.    The  Ameri-  the  gray  argentiferous  ore.    A  stratum  of  bi- 
can  smelting  works  located  upon  the  Atlantic  tuminous  slate,  not  exceeding  a  yard  in  ihick- 
coiist,  as  those  at  Boston,  Bergen  near  New  ness,  is  the  ore-bearing  rock,  and  itself  supplies, 
York,  and  Baltimore,  are  mostly  supplied  with  in  the  carbon  it  contains,  a  portion  of  the  fuel 
ores  from  foreign  mines.    The  geological  forma-  for  the  metallurgic  treatment  of  the  ore.    Nor- 
tious  in  which  copper  mines  are  found  produc-  way,  Sweden,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey  produce 
tive  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  group  of  meta-  more  or  less  copper.    The  production  of  Aus- 
niorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  as  the  mica,  talcose,  tria,  principally  from  the  mmes  of  Hungary,  is 
arL'illaceous,  and  hornblende  slates,  quartz  rock,  estimated  at  about  8,800  tons  of  metal  annually, 
and  the  granite,  gneiss,  and  porphyry,  which  The  mines  of  the  Ural  mountains  in  1850  were 
to;:;ether  make  the  greater  portion  of  the  princi-  estimated  to  have  produced  over  6,400  tons  of 
pal  mountain  ranges  of  the  world.    It  is  on  the  copper,  while  the  production  of  the  whole  Rus- 
range  of  these  formations  that  many  copper  sian  enapire  is  rated  for  the  same  year  at  6,449 
mines  are  worked  on  the  Andes,  particularly  tons.    Of  the  mines  of  Asia  little  is  known.    Ja- 
Chili  and  Peru;  and  the  many  localities  of  pan  and  China  produce  copper,  and  it  is  also  ob- 
those  ores  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Central  America  tained  from  the  coast  of  Africa.    The  production 
and  Mexico  are  in  the  same  groups  of  rocks,  of  the  world,  and  the  proportion  furnished  by 
Granitic  rocks  and  slates  make  up  the  great  each  country,  are  approximately  presented  in  the 
mining  district  of  Cornwall ;  and  their  counter-  following  table  for  tlie  years  named : 
parts  are  met  with  in  the  far-off  mines  of 
Australia.    Along  the  Appalachians,  the 
wime  formations  are  again  found  produc- 
tive of  the  same  ores.    In  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  the  same  rocks  produce  the 
same  metals,  as  trees  yield  their  appropri- 
ate fruits.    The  mountains  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica  are  of  similar  character,  and  in 
these,  too,  copper  mines  are  worked.   Cuba 
l)roduces  its  copper  ores  in  rocks  of  serpen- 
tine^ and  veins  also  are  found  and  worked 
in  the  metamorphic  quartz  rock.    At  Lake 
Superior  mines  of  metallic  copper  are  in 
trap  rock,  near  its  contact  with  the  sand- 
stone of  the  lowest  stratified  sandstones 
and   conglomerates,  into  which  the  veins 
ftl^io   penetrate.    On  the  Canadian  shore 
ores  of  the  metal  are  met  with  in  the  slates, 
siindstones,  and  quartz  rock  of  the  oldest 
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— <3rreat  Britain  exceeds  all  other  oonntriee 
in  the  number  of  copper  mines  and  yalue 
of  their  products.  Nearly  all  these  mines  are 
found  grouped  together  in  the  long  proiectiug 
south-western  pomt  of  the  island,  wnich  con- 
stitutes, the  counties  of  Oornwall  and  Devon. 
Their  number,  as  given  by  Muspratt,  is  186 ;, 
in  Cumberland  there  are  27 :  in  Wales  7  or 
8 ;  and  the  same  in  Ireland.  Cornwall  was  for. 
manv  centuries  celebrated  for  the  production 
of  tin,  before  the  value  of  the  copper  ores 
fi>nnd  with  those  of  tin.  was  suspected.  In 
1757  the  mine  called  Huel  .Virgin  (now  a 
part  of  the  consolidated  mines)  produced  in 
2  weels^  at  a  cost  of  £100,  copper  ores  which 
sold  for  £5,700 ;  and  in  the  next  28  days  as 
much  as  sold  for  £9,600,  at  little  more  pro- 
portional cost.  From  1744  to  1758  the  cop- 
per ore  of  Cornwall  is  stated  b^  De  la  Bdche, 
on  the  authority  of  Borlase^s  history  of  Corn- 


wall of  the  latter  date,  to  have  '^prodaoed  cadi 
one  year  with  another  to  the  amount  of  £160,- 
000."  By  others,  the  average  annusl  yalue  of 
this  period  is  put  at  about  £100,000.  At  this 
time  the  pyritous  ore,  which  Borlsse  states  ma 
thrown  away  at  the  beginiung  of  the  ceoim^ 
was  valued  at  from  £10  to  £20  per  too.  The 
production  continued  rapidly  to  increase,  till  in 
1800  it  amounted  to  55,981  tons  of  ore,  which 
produced  6,187  tons  of  metal,  worth  £550,925. 
in  1806, 78,452  tons  of  ore  produced  6,2$4  tons 
of  copper,  worth  £862,410;  and  though  in  sub- 
sequent years  larger  quantities  of  equallj  rich 
ore  were  produced,  tne  same  valoe  vas  not 
reached  until  1884,  when  148,296  tons  of  ne 
produced  11,224  tons  of  copper,  worth  £8S7r 
902.  The  following  table  is  from  the  work  re- 
ferred to  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Darlington,  th« 
data  for  1856  and  1857  being  Doxmshed  from 
other  sources: 
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Average  percentage  produce  of  mines  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  for  10  years,  7i;  other  mines, 
8f .  Increase  in  valae,  54  per  cent  Avera^ 
monthly  rate  of  wages  per  miner,  1855,  m 
Devonshire,  £S  7s.  \  in  Cornwall,  £8  6«.  The 
copper  and  tin  ores  of  Cornwall  are  found  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  below 
Truro.  Other  ores,  as  lead,  zinc,  antimony, 
manganese,  &0.,  prevail  in  Devonshire  and  in 
the  portion  of  Cornwall  adjacent  to  this  county. 
The  copper  and  tin  occur  together  in  the  same 
veins ;  but  the  mines  of  any  one  district  of  the 
copper  region  are  usually  distinguished  for  the 
prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  ore.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  mine  that  has  been  worked  for  tin 
proves  in  depth  more  productive  in  copper* 
The  metamorphic  slates  and  ancient  sandstones 
an4  conglomerates  which  make  up  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  this  re^on,  are  interrupted  by 
several  granitic  patches  which  form  ridges  and 
hills  of  no  very  considerable  elevation.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  making  a  broken  central 
axis  of  the  country,  the  course  of  which  is  K 
£.  and  S.  W.  Grlmite  and  porphyry  also  ap- 
pear in  long  dikes,  which  traverse  the  district 
m  a  general  £.  and  W.  direction,  and  are  known 
as  dvam.  It  is  only  in  these  elvans  and  the 
granite  hills,  or  the  schistose  rocks  (kiUas)^ 
where  these  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  gran- 
ite or  the  porphyry,  that  productive  veins  of 
copper  and  tin  ores  are  found.    The  gen^^  di« 


rection  of  the  veins  is  like  that  of  UleeIvas^ 
but  the  former  often  penetrate  the  latter  in  &r 
rection  as  well  as  in  dip.  In  some  district  the 
veins  deviate  to  W.  N.  W.,  E.  a  E.,  and  in 
others  to  E.  N.  K,  W.  S.  W.  The  last  ethe 
direction  of  the  copper  lodes  near  Redruth,  cois- 
ddin^  with  the  range  of  granite  hills.  Anothtf 
set  of  veins,  unproductive  in  copper  or  tin,  bet 
containing  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  of  htde  nine, 
Cross  the  richer  set  at  an^es  varying  from  70^ 
to  90^.  The  copper  veins  consist  prineipallf  of 
quartz.  Through  this  gangue  the  principal  ore, 
pyritous  copper,  is  dShsed  in  very  vanab^ 
proportions,  accompanied  by  small  quantities « 
gray  ore,  red  oxide,  and  native  copper.  Brotn 
hematite,  fragments  of  the  wall,  and  day  v^ 
always  component  parts  of  the  lode ;  the  last » 
often  interposed  between  the  vein  and  the  wau 
on  one  «de,  and  then  passing  through  the  tob 
occupies  a  corresponding  place  on  the  other  sia^ 
Iron  pyrites,  arsenical  iron,  oxide  of  tin, «» 
blende  are  commonly  associated  with  &e  c^ 
per  ores.  Where  the  vems  are  rotten  and  filW 
principally  wiUi  gossan  (a  fermginons  earth  re- 
sultmg  from  the  decompositaon  of  the  8DlpbB^ 
ets),  these  give  place  to  oxides  of  copper,  the  cap- 
bonates  and  arseniates.  Upon  the  back  of  tM 
vein  (the  portion  near  the  surflMe),  the  gossan  a 
often  found  in  Lirge  quantities,  and  it  is  always 
carefully  examined  in  exploring  new  mines » 
detect  in  it  the  oree  that  have  resoltsd  from  tM 
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decomposition  of  the  lode,  and  thus  obtain  some  was  £100,279.  In  the  next  8  years  the  ex- 
evidence  of  its  qnality.  The  veins  show  great  penses  had  greatly  increased  in  proportion  to 
irregularities  of  size  and  production,  commonly  the  product,  and  only  £32,000  was  in  this  time 
increasing  in  richness  to  a  certain  depth,  and  divided  among  shareholders;  and  from  1851  to 
then  sometimes  falling  ofl^  and  sometimes  con-  1854  no  dividends  were  declared.  The  work- 
tinuing  productive  as  deep  as  they  may  be  ings  in  1848  had  reached  an  aggregate  length  of 
worked.  The  crossing  of  2  veins,  even  if  one  63  miles.  The  "  Devon  great  consohdated  com- 
of  them  be  of  the  poorer  class,  has  the  effect  pany,"  in  1844,  had  paid  in  £1  per  share  on  1,024 
of  increasing  the  product  of  the  Jodes  near  the  shares.  In  the  first  8  months  of  regular  work- 
line  of  contact,  particularly  if  the  crossing  is  at  ing  upon  the  lode,  the  mine  cleared  over  £15,- 
an  oblique  angle.  In  killas  of  light  color  the  000;  in  1846,  £39,590.  In  January,  1858,  the 
Veins  are  thought  to  be  richer  than  when  this  dividends  amounted  to  £358  per  share,  and  each 
is  red  or  dark«  The  character  of  the  wall  rocks  share  was  worth  £430,  about  which  sum  it  is 
is  carefully  observed,  as  having  some  fixed  re-  still  rated.  The  rich  portion  of  this  mine  was 
lation  to  the  productiveness  of  the  veins.  When  reached  at  the  depth  of  105  feet.  Above  this 
the  veins  are  rich  in  one  rock,  they  cease  to  be  so,  the  vein  was  made  up  of  gossan,  which,  at  84  feet 
with  the  same  ore,  in  passing  out  of  this  into  an-  depth,  spread  out  to  18  feet  in  width.  In  1850 
other  rock.  Their  general  thickness  is  from  3  to  10  shafts  were  worked,  of  which  the  deepest  was 
6  feet,  but  they  often  exceed  the  latter  figure  and  600  feet.  The  number  of  persons  then  employ- 
fall  short  of  the  former,  being  subject  to  swell  ed  about  the  mine  was  about  1,000.  The  Wheal 
out  and  to  contract;  to  enlarge  by  the  concen-  Buller  has  also  proved  one  of  the  most  profita- 
tration  of  different  veins  into  one,  and  to  dimin-  ble  mines,  its  shares,  originally  costing  £5  each, 
ish  by  the  splitting  and  branching  of  a  main  being  worth  in  1853  £1,025.  The  principal 
lode  into  several  small  ones.  A  single  line  of  mine  of  Australia  may  also  be  cited  as  an  in- 
veins  ("  united  mines")  has  been  followed  over  stance  of  the  occasional  wonderful  productive- 
6  miles  in  length.  The  deepest  workings,  at  the  ness  of  these  mines.  Tlie  working  of  the  Burra 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  writer  in  1851,  were  at  the  Burra  mine  commenced  Sept.  5,  1845.  Up  to 
Tresavean  mine,  Redruth,  333  fathoms  (1,998  Sept.  1850,  the  total  produce  had  been  56,428 
feet)  below  the  surface.  The  vein  stuff  brought  tons,  averaging  40  per  cent,  of  copper,  and 
up  the  shafts  is  often  so  poor  that  it  would  be  worth  £738,108.  The  range  of  the  metallic 
worthless  but  for  the  economical  methods  adopt-  yield  of  the  ores  was  from  80  to  70  per  cent, 
cd  for  dressing  it*  By  the  labor  of  children,  In  April,  1850,  the  whole  amount  of  capital  paid 
whose  total  wages  in  1851  were  only  from  3d,  to  in  was  only  £12,320,  while  tlie  dividends  from 
4d.  per  day  each,  the  stones  are  broken  up  and  June,  1847,  to  March,  1850,  had  been  £172,480, 
sorted  as  they  come  to  the  surface ;  and  thus  ma-  None  of  the  dividends  were  less  than  60  per 
torial  is  turned  to  account,  of  which  it  takes  sev-  cent,  npon  the  capital,  and  some  were  at  the 
eral  hundred  tons  to  make  a  ton  of  copper.  An  rate  of  200  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £99,779  re- 
experiment  of  this  kind  was  in  progress  at  the  maining  nndivided,  the  total  profits  amounted 
Tywarnhaile  mine  in  1851,  where  a  vast  amount  to  £272,259 ;  or  in  5  years  19  times  the  whole 
of  poor  ore,  much  of  it  running  at  500  tons  to  the  capital  invested. — The  copper  region  of  Lake 
ton  of  copper,  was  cheaply  obtained,  the  dressing  Superior  contains  almost  the  only  mines  of  this 
of  which  gave  employment  to  408  girls,  women,  metal  that  are  profitably  worked  in  the  United 
and  small  boys.  At  aU  the  mines  the  poorer  States.  Before  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title, 
ores,  that  are  considered  worth  the  labor,  are  effected  by  the  treaty  of  1842,  this  was  a  remote 
dressed  and  sorted  by  hand,  and  concentrated  and  almost  inaccessible  district,  known  only  to 
by  various  mechanical  operations,  till  a  product  the  fur  traders  and  hunters.  The  existence  of 
is  obtained  of  6  to  8  per  cent.  The  machinery  masses  of  native  copper  had  been  known  for 
employed  in  these  processes,  as  well  as  that  for  nearly  200  years,  and  in  the  last  century  one  or 
draining  the  mines,  can  nowhere  else  be  seen  two  nnsuccessful  attempts  hud  been  made  by 
exhibited  npon  so  large  a  scale,  constructed  English  explorers  to  open  veins  of  the  metal, 
in  such  variety,  and  working  so  eflBciently.  A  In  1844  the  country  began  to  be  rapidly  taken 
short  statement  of  the  immense  profits  of  some  np  by  adventurers  from  the  eastern  states,  and 
of  the  most  successful  of  these  mines  will  aftbrd  mining  operations  were  at  this  time  commenced, 
an  opportunity  of  comparison  with  the  success-  The  productive  region  was  already  indicated  by 
ful  adventures  of  the  same  class  in  the  recently  the  researches  of  Dr.  Douglass  Houghton,  tlie 
developed  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior,  an  state  geologist,  as  limited  to  tlie  range  of  the 
accountof  which  will  be  afterward  given.  It  is,  trap  hills,  which  commence  at  the  coast  on 
however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  instan-  Keweenaw  Point,  and  gradually  recede  from 
ces  are  prominent  exceptions,  like  prizes  in  a  it  in  a  southwesterly  direction  in  a  belt  only 
lottery,  which  are  largely  outnumbered  by  about  2  miles  wide.  These  hills  are  formed  of 
blanks  and  losses.  The  "  great  consolidated  trap  rock,  which  lies  in  alternating  layers  with 
mines,"  and  the  "  Devon  consols,"  are  espe-  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the  Cam- 
cially  prominent.  In  the  fonuer  the  proiita  brian  fonnation.  The  strata  dip  toward  the 
from  1819  to  1640  were  £600,000,  beside  £100,-  north,  and  disappear  beneath  the  lake.  On  Isle 
Ooo  expended  in  opening  the  united  mines.  The  Royale,  45  miles  north,  a  similar  group  emerges 
value  of  the  product  of  the  last  named  year  from  the  lake,  and  forms  the  narrow  belt  of  hills 
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whiob  extend  along  its  centre.  Thcu  the  lake 
appears  to  be  a  basin  in  these  ancient  strata. 
From  Keweenaw  Point  the  trap  hills,  in  2  or 
sometimes  8  parallel  ridges  of  600  to  1,000  feet 
elevation,  extend  westward,  crossing  the  Onton- 
agon river  in  80  m.,  and  stretching  fall  40  m. 
further  toward  the  MLssissippi  river.  Other 
trap  formations  presenting  smiilar  features  are 
also  met  with,  and  are  Imown  to  contain  co^ 
per ;  but  the  mines  now  worked  are  on  this 
narrow  belt.  The  trap  rock  of  Keweenaw 
Point  is  distinguished  for  the  different  qualities 
of  its  layers.  Some  are  amygdaloidal,  and  one 
variety  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  princi- 
cipal  ridge,  and  abuts  in  precipitous  clif&  on  its 
southern  side,  is  a  dose  compact  rock,  unpro- 
ductive in  copper.  The  veins  cross  these  for- 
mations in  lines  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their 
course,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  nearly 
vertical  The  direction  of  the  principal  veins 
in  tiie  vicinity  of  ^Agle  river  is  from  24°  to  26° 
W.  of  N.,  E.  of  S.  The  productiveness  is  almost 
limited  to  their  passage  through  the  amygdaloi- 
dal  layers  of  trap,  and  the  most  profitable  work- 
ings, as  of  the  Oliff  mine,  belonging  to  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Boston  company,  and  of  other  works 
along  the  same  range,  have  been  in  one  partic- 
ular belt  of  this  variety  of  trap,  which  crops 
out  from  beneath  the  principal  ridge  at  its  south- 
em  base.  The  workings  consequentlv  follow 
this  belt  as  it  dips  at  an  angle  of  89°  50  beneath 
the  ridge,  and  are  limited  in  depth  to  its  thick- 
ness, unless  other  productive  belts  are  found 
succeeding  to  it.  Many  veins  have  been  worked 
along  this  portion  of  the  range,' all  which  pre- 
sent the  same  general  features,  though  none 
have  furnished  copper  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
reimburse  the  owners,  except  the  one  named, 
and  one  or  possibly  two  others.  The  vein  stone 
b  principally  quartz,  and  with  this  is  found 
some  calcareous  spar,  laumonite,  prehnit&  and 
a  few  other  minerals.  The  copper  occurs  ahnost 
wholly  in  a  metallic  state ;  tne  few  ores  are 
rare  specimens  of  no  economical  importance. 
It  is  diffused  through  the  quartz  vein  stones  in 
small  particles,  like  gold  in  its  matrix.  This 
is  separated  by  stamping  and  washing,  and  is 
known  as  stamp  copper.  The  veins  contain 
the  metal  also  in  lumps  and  masses  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes.  These  are  freed  as  much  as  practi- 
cable, by  roasting  in  ovens  or  in  open  heaps,  from 
the  vein  stone  attached  to  them,  and  the  pieces 
that  can  be  packed  in  barrels  are  called  barrel 
work;  the  larger  ones  are  masses.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  is  unprecedented  in  mining,  as 
are  indeed  workable  quantities  of  native  copper 
in  any  form.  The  largest  masses  stand  upon 
their  edges  in  the  vein,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
vein  stones ;  they  extend  often  many  yards  in 
length;  their  breadth  is  greater  than  the  or- 
dinary height  of  the  levels,  and  their  thickness 
varies  from  an  inch  to  more  than  a  yard.  The 
masses  succeed  each  other  directly  or  with  in- 
tervals of  other  qualities  of  vein.  SUver  is  associ- 
ated with  the  copper,  found  in  occasional  lumps 
which  are  sometimes  unattadied  to  the  copper; 


but  usually  the  two  metalsare  in  oontaet,  as  if  the 
silver  had  been  deposited  upon  the  copper  with- 
out forming  an  alloy  with  it  No  alloj  is  ever 
met  with,  and  consequently  the  two  metals  caa 
never  have  been  in  a  fused  condition  in  oontaet 
The  largest  lump  of  pure  silver  weighed  a  little 
more  than  8  lbs.  troy.  Its  occurrence  is  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  compensate  for  the  extra 
care  requii^  to  save  it,  and  the  loss  and  annoy- 
ance it  occasions  by  the  miners  making  it  an 
object  of  special  search  for  thdr  own  profit 
The  workings  at  the  Oliff  mine  oommenoed  m 
1845.  In  July,  1858,  the  number  of  shafts  was 
5,  of  the  following  depths :  Na  1, 507  feet,  453 
feet  below  adit  level;  No.  2, 598  feet,  517 be- 
low adit;  No.  3,  817  feet)  587  bdow  adit; 
No.  4,  500  feet  total;  and  Avery  shaft,  422 feet 
The  total  amount  of  horizontal  work  was  12,- 
868  feet  on  veins,  and  881  feet  oi  cross  cats. 
A  mass  of  copper  was  exposed  in  the  somiDer 
of  1858,  48  feet  in  lengUi,  20  in  height,  aod 
estimated  to  contain  at  least  150  tons.  The  foir 
lowing  table  from  the  annual  report  of  the  ooni- 
pany  exhibits  the  production  of  the  mine  for  5 
years  ending  with  1857 : 
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1858.... 

iSds. • . . 

1856.... 
1856.... 
1857.... 


prodnosdy 
Ita. 


3,888,188 
8,882,614 
8,995.887 
8,891,289 
8,868,657 


Pfodset  tnaa  •eeoiiiB. 
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1,071,288 
1,815,808 
1,874,197 
8,880,984 
2,868,850) 
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\ 
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^.88 
56.85 

«8.56 

67.48 

70.88 

ucdniv* 


87.8S 
9488 

8118 
80L44 


TdM 


4u\911  % 


The  proportion  of  the  different  qualities  for  tbs 
year  1857  is  as  foUows : 

941  masses l,9S8,161Ibi 

869  bbls.  of  barrel  work 618,7X1  *• 

1,090   **     ofstampingB 7»1,M5  * 

Total zjmfisi « 

— Twenty  miles  to  the  west  is  found  upon 
this  range  another  group  of  mines,  in  wbit 
is  called  the  Portage  lake  district  This  Iske 
and  its  outlet  makes  an  entire  cat  throo^ 
the  trap  range,  and  when  the  waters  are  hi^ 
it  affords  a  passage  nearly  or  qnite  throogb 
from  Keweenaw  bay  on  the  south  of  the  point 
to  the  lake  on  the  north  side.  In  this  district 
the  veins  assume  a  new  feature,  and  smys- 
daloidal  trap  ceases  to  be  the  exclusiTe  repoR- 
tory  of  the  copper,  as  this  is  found  worbbw 
in  a  gray  variety  of  the  rock.  The  vans,  to- 
stead  of  running  across  the  ridges,  ta):e  the 
same  course  with  these,  and  dip  with  the  slope 
of  the  trap  rocks,  thou^  not  wholly  con&w 
between  the  same  layers.  On  the  contrary,  they 
present  the  same  features  of  deviating  from 
their  usual  slopes,  of  splitting  into  several  or 
concentrating  into  one,  that  are  observed  in  tho» 
crossing  the  strata.  Epidote  abounds  as  a  rm 
stone  in  some  of  the  veins,  and  the  copper  J^ 
these  is  usually  of  more  open  structare,  ^^^^ 
tangled  and  ragged  masses.  Such  mines  anord 
poorer  returns  than  those  in  which  the  Iod^ 
are  mostly  solid.    The  production  of  a  sin^^ 
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mine  in  this  district  in  the  first  17  months  of  its  of  it  on  the  surface,  dips  61**,  and  falls  into  the 
working,  from  Oct.  1855,  to  March  1,  1857,  is  conglomerate  vein  along  a  very  irregular  line 
stated  to  be  eqnal  to  $102,099.  The  produce  of  of  level.  Both  these  veins  are  worked,  and  the 
tlie  district  np  to  Nov.  1858,  from  January  of  greatest  yield  of  masses  is  found  near  their  point 
the  same  year,  was  853  tons ;  for  the  whole  year  of  meeting,  though  these  are  by  no  means  lim- 
it is  believed  to  be  1,100  tons. — ^From  Portage  ited  to  this  portion  of  the  lodes.  Nine  shafts  have 
lake  tlie  veins  continue  of  the  same  character  been  sunk,  and  the  lowest  level  reached  in  the 
toward  the  south-west;  though  at  some  of  tlie  spring  of  1858  is  that  called  the  70  fathom  below 
mines  of  the  Ontonagon  district  mass  copper  is  the  adit,  which  is,  measured  down  the  slope,  about 
found  and  profitably  worked  in  the  trap  rock,  536  feet  from  the  surface.  Above  this  8  other 
where  no  sign  of  a  vein  appears.  At  the  Ad-  levels  have  been  driven  on  the  course  of  the 
venture  mine  the  steep  clife  of  this  rock  are  main  vein,  beside  others  on  the  so-called  con- 
penetrated  everywhere  with  drifts  in  search  of  glomerate  vein.  The  workings  on  each  of  the 
a  continuation  of  the  lumps  and  masses  that  6  upper  levels  on  tlie  main  lode  extend  rather 
presented  themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  rock,  more  than  1,800  feet  in  length.  The  longest  ia 
These  were  found  to  be  arranged  on  courses  on  the  10  fathom  level,  1,960  feet.  The  masses 
of  some  regularity,  and  a  succession  of  them  is  are  unprecedented  in  size,  and  on  the  south  vein 
discovered  by  drifting  in  the  solid  trap  in  the  they  are  found  spreading  into  the  conglomerate, 
direction  in  which  they  usually  lie.  Worked  by  into  which  they  have  been  traced  a  distance  of 
tribute  (on  shares),  this  extraordinary  kind  of  16  feet  The  extraction  of  a  single  one  of  the 
mineral  repository  has  yielded  profit  year  after  enormous  masses  is  sometimes  the  work  of  many 
year  to  the  miners  and  owners. — The  Minesota  months.  As  they  fill  the  vein,  the  levels  must 
mine,  situated  on  the  northern  trap  ridge,  2  miles  be  driven  in  the  rock  to  one  side,  and  the  mass 
east  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  and  about  650  is  then  left  aa  the  hanging  wall,  its  upper  edge 
feet  above  it,  is  the  great  mine  of  this  district,  extending  into  the  roof,  and  the  lower  edge  into 
as  the  Cliff  mine  is  of  that  of  Keweenaw  Point,  the  floor.  When  a  side  is  laid  bare,  it  is  at- 
Attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  locality  in  tacked  at  one  end  by  introducing  charges  of 
1847-48  by  the  long  parallel  lines  of  ancient  powder  behind,  and,  as  room  is  obtained,  and 
trenches,  which  might  be  traced  for  miles  along  cracks  are  opened  between  the  copper  and  the 
the  ridges  near  their  summit.  These,  like  oth-  rock,  increasing  the  size  of  these  charges.  Sand 
crs  of  similar  character  in  other  parts  of  the  blasts  (see  Blasting)  are  then  introduced  of 
copper  region,  were  found  to  mark  the  outcrop  from  25  to  80  kegs  (625  to  750  lbs.)  of  pow- 
of  copper  veins,  which  at  some  remote  period  der,  and  the  mass  at  last  is  thrown  partially 
liad  been  worked  by  an  unknown  people.  The  over  into  the  levels.  The  work  of  cutting  it  is 
excavations,  when  cleaned  out,  were  found  to  then  commenced  upon  its  weakest  points.  Two 
reach  sometimes  20  feet  in  depth.  They  even  miners  strike  in  turn  upon  a  long  steel  chisel 
penetrated  under  rock  cover,  and  left  barren  held  by  a  third,  and  thus  gradually  cut  a  groove 
places  of  the  vein  in  the  open  trenches,  the  drift  f  of  an  inch  wide  acoss  the  copper.  This  work 
fV>rming  arches  over  the  drift  beneath.  Upon  the  is  repeated  until  the  mass  is  cut  through,  a 
rubbish  that  had  partially  filled  tlie  pits  large  labor  which  sometimes  continues  nearly  for  a 
trees  had  grown  up.  A  hemlock  standing  by  the  month  to  complete  a  single  cut.  Pieces  weigh- 
fiide  of  a  much  older  stump  showed  when  cut  ing  6  or  7  tons  are  hoisted  np  the  shafts,  and 
over  350  distinct  annual  rings  of  growth.  Buried  upon  the  surface  are  further  cut  to  more  con- 
Bcveral  feet  under  its  roots,  and  supported  on  venient  sizes,  as  from  1  to  8  tons,  for  transpoiv 
pkids  of  timber,  was  a  mass  of  copper  that  had  tation.  In  January  and  February,  1857,  an  enor- 
l>een  worked  free  from  the  vein  and  cleared  by  mous  mass  was  uncovered,  upon  which  1,450 
fire  of  all  the  vein  stone  tliat  had  filled  its  inter-  lbs.  of  powder  had  been  expended  in  5  sand  blasts 
stices;  ashes  and  charred  wood  were  found  without  freeing  it  Another  charge  of  625  lbs. 
about  it;  and  it  was  plain  that  every  attempt  placed  under  it  had  the  effect  at  last  of  loosening 
Lad  been  made  to  reduce  its  weight,  without  it  a  little ;  so  that  a  succeeding  blast  of  750  lbs. 
succeeding  in  this  sufficiently  to  render  its  oxtrao-  threw  it  over  in  one  piece  without  bending  or 
lion  practicable.  Its  weight  proved  to  be  over  fracturing  it,  except  where  it  was  torn  from  other 
6  tons.  The  tools  of  the  ancient  miners  were  masses,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  and  wliich 
found  in  immense  numbers,  consisting  almost  were  left  behind  in  the  walls.  The  detached 
exclusively  of  hammers  shaped  out  of  the  hard  mass  measured  45  feet  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
trap  rock,  with  one  sharp  edge  and  a  groove  thickness  was  over  8  feet.  It  was  estimated 
around  them  for  withing  on  a  handle.  The  e<lge  from  its  measurements  to  weigh  about  500 
of  every  one  was  broken,  evidently  in  service,  tons.  No  exact  account  was  preserved  of  the 
The  veins,  8  in  a  group  at  the  surface,  lie  par-  actual  weight  of  the  pieces  into  which  it  was 
allol  to  each  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  cut ;  but  they  are  known  to  have  exceeded  400 
dipping  into  this  toward  the  north.  The  most  tons.  This  mass  copper  commonly  yields  over 
southern  of  the  three  is  between  a  stratum  of  90  per  cent,  of  metal ;  but  the  barrel  work  re- 
conglomerate,  which  forms  its  foot  wall,  and  duces  the  percentage  of  the  whole  products  of 
the  great  body  of  gray  trap  of  the  ridge.  The  the  mine  from  71  to  74  of  ingot  copi)er.  Silver 
t»lope  of  this  vein  18  46";  its  direction,  N.  68**  E.,  has  been  collected  at  this  mme  to  the  amount 
S.  63°  W.  The  next  one,  from  80  to  90  feet  north  of  more  than  $1,000  in  a  year.    The  reports  of 
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the  oompany  present  the  following  statistios  of 
this  mine  from  its  earliest  operations : 


1 

Ko.  of 

moil 

•Bipl'd. 

Eapeod- 
Itaro. 

UiMral 
prodoet, 

tOM. 

Pot. 

OMlt- 

▼•iM   of 

eofpor. 

nrata 
puid. 

dondi 
paid. 

1848 

90 

•14,000 

6i 

$1,700 

$10,500 

•  •  •  • 

1819 

60 

28,000 

62 

14,000 

16,600 

•  •  •  • 

1860 

90 

68,000 

108 

89,000 

86,000 

•  •  •  • 

1851 

176 

88,000 

807i 

90,000 

8.000 

•  •  •  • 

1852 

812 

108,000 

520 

196,000 

$80,000 

1858 

280 

168,000 

528 

210,000 

60,000 

1854 

892 

218,000 

768 

290,000 

90,000 

1855 

471 

280,988 

1,484 

71 

549,876 

800,000 

185« 

687 

856,541 

1,859 

72i 

701,906 

800,000 

1857 

615 

402,588 

8,058 

74 

736,000 

800,000 

Of  the  product  of  1857,  8,016,681  lbs.  were  in 
masses,  819,900  lbs.  in  barrel  work,  and  280,610 
lbs.  of  stamp  stuff.  For  the  year  1857  the  direct- 
ors estimate  that  of  the  assets  $863,482  22  is 
strictly  available.  Of  this  a  semi-annual  divi* 
dend  was  paid  of  $120,000 ;  and  the  second  pay- 
ment of  $180,000  was  made  Nov.  1, 1858.  Be- 
side these  dividends  the  originfd  stockholders 
have  realized  large  profits  from  the  sale  of  por- 
tions of  the  extensive  territory  owned  by  the 
company,  and  the  organization  of  new  compa- 
nies upon  the  tracts.  One  of  these,  the  Rockland, 
which  joins  the  Minesota  on  the  east,  in  185? 
produced  874  tons,  consisting  of  masses  419,839 
lbs.,  barrel  work  204.366  lbs.,  and  stamp  stuff 
124,877  lbs. — ^The  following  statement  is  given 
by  good  authorities  as  the  probable  total  ship- 
ments of  rough  copper  from  Lake  Superior,  in 
tons  of  2,000  lbs. : 


Dhtricto. 


Ontonagon 

Portage  Lake .  . . 
Keweenaw  Point. 


Total 


1885.         18M.    1     18ST. 


1,984 

815 

9,245 


4,544 


8,767 

462 

8,188 


6,857 


8,190 

704 

8,800 


6,094 


•'  Assuming  the  correctness  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Whit- 
ney's estimates  in  1864,  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion had  yielded  pure  copper,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  minmg  in  1845  to  the  dose  of 
1654,  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs.,  7,642,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  aggregate  of  1855, 1856,  and  1857, 
including  Nov.  and  Dec.  1857,  product  not  ship- 
ped, and  estimated  at  888  tons  additional,  gives 
a  total  of  24,525  tons.  This  product,  reduced 
to  ingot  copper  at  67  per  cent.,  is  16,482  tons, 
estimated  at  $500,  gives  the  total  value  $8,216,- 
000  to  Jan.  1,  1858."— The  Virginia  copper- 
mining  district  is  on  the  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  Oarroll,  Floyd,  and  Grayson  counties.  Mines 
have  been  opened  at  other  points  Airtiiier  north 
in  this  state  on  the  ridge,  but  tiiey  have  not 
proved  of  much  importance.  The  mines  south 
of  the  James  river  were  discovered  about  the 
year  1852  in  a  region  of  metamorphic  dates, 
near  their  junction  with  the  lowest  limestones 
of  the  Appalachian  group.  The  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  railroad  passes  from  17  to  25  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  mines.  A  number  of  beds, 
at  least  5,  of  metallic  ores  are  here  met  with  in 
one  metalliferous  belt,  pursuing  a  general  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  direction,  and  dipping  at  a  high  angle 
toward  the  S.  E.    Their  outcrop  is  marked  by 


large  bodies  of  gossan,  wMoh  have  the  appear- 
ance and  character  of  hematite  iron  ore.  The 
beds  of  gossan  vary  in  thickness,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding 100  feet.    As  they  are  penetrated  in 
depth,  the  gossan  is  found  to  ocmt^  ores  of 
copper,  as  &e  red  oxide,  pyritoua,  and  blad^ 
copper.    Quartz  also  makes  its  appearance  as  a 
matrix  of  tiie  ores.    The  workable  portion  of 
the  beds  forms  a  lode  of  itsel£  and  is  worked 
along  the  general  range  of  the  formation.  Tbe 
gossan  in  depth  g^ves  place  to  pvritoos  ore, 
abounding  in  mundio  (iron  pjrites)  and  ctxt- 
taining  yellow  and  gray«ore.    It  is  stated  that 
12  or  14  mines  have  been  put  in  operation,  and 
that  the  shipments  to  the  east  have  jielded  ora 
20  per  oent.  of  copper — ^the  nverage  Aipmeot 
from  one  of  the  mines,  26.43  per  cent   All  the 
products  are  sent  over  the  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see railroad,  and  the  reports  of  the  company 
show  the  amount  thus  sent  in  1855  to  have  been 
1,931,408  lbs. ;  in  1856,  1,972,834;  and  in  tiie 
9  months  making  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1857,  1,085,997  lbs.— In  North  Carolina,  ppi- 
tons  copper  ores  are  found  in  almost  all  the^ld 
mines.     They  are,  however,  rarelj  abondant 
and  rich  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  extrao* 
tion  and  of  transportation  to  market.   When 
those  expenses  are  redaced,  these  mines  will 
probably  prove  a  permanent  source  of  proQt 
to  the  state.    The  Fentriss  mine  in  Gmifoid 
CO.  has  continued  to  send  ore  to  the  east  since 
it  was  first  worked  for  copper  in  1852.  Tk 
veins  are  quartz  more  or  less  filled  with  the 
yellow  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  which  make 
their  appearance  in  the  lodes  below  the  levd 
of  the  water  in  tiie  mines. — The  Tennessee  cop- 
per region  is  in  Polk  co.,  along  ^e  line  of  Gil- 
mer CO.,  Georgia,  which  is  ororaed  by  the  veii& 
These  are  of  sinular  character  to  those  of  \> 
ginia — 7  or  8  paralld  beds  in  a  metalliferoos 
belt,  ranging  with  the  -metamorphic  slates  and 
dipping  with  them  at  a  high  angle  toward  the 
S.  £.    The  outcrop  of  the  Tains  is  designated 
in  places  by  great  ledges  of  hematite,  which 
project  above  the  surface,  and  again  by  bodies 
of  ochreous  matters,  which  range  with  tbe 
strata  in  belts  sometimes  100  feet  wide.  The» 
are  traced  several  miles  in  length  in  the  two 
states  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia.    Tbe  fem- 
ginous  character  of  the  lodes  led  them  to  be 
first  worked  for  iron;  and  tiie  dlfficnlties  en- 
countered in  reduoing  the  ores  caused  an  exami- 
nation  to  be  made  of  thdr  quidities,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  copper.    This  was  aboat  the 
year  1847.    It  is  also  said  that  red  oxide  of 
copper  was  detected  in  1843  in  washing  for 
gold.    Oopper  mining  was  commenced  in  1851. 
and  many  companies  were  soon  aotivelj  en- 
gaged in  it     The  productive  ore  was  fonnd 
near  the  level  at  which  water  was  struck,  irom 
75  to  100  feet  below  the  surfiu)e  on  the  high 
lands  and  much  nearer  in  the  vallejs.   This 
ofe  was  a  peculiar  mixture  of  decomposed  pj* 
ritous  copper,  with  some  red  oxide  and  other 
ores  intermixed,  together  with  ochreous  nut- 
ters, the  whole  forming  a  soft  black  mass,  easil; 
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excavated  with  the  pick,  and  of  various  propor-  periods  since  that  time,  but  for  the  most  part 

tions  of  copper.     As  shipped,  the  yield  has  without  profit     The  ores  are  a  rich  vitreous 

averaged  about  20  per  cent.,  though  some  par-  copper  and  chrysocolla,  disseminated  through  a 

eels  are  much  richer.    The  distribution  of  this  stratum  of  light  brown  sandstone,  of  20  to  80 

variety  of  ore  was  very  irregular  in  the  differ-  feet  tliickness,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  12°.  Small 

cnt  mines,  though  in  all  it  was  limited  to  a  few  strings  and  occasiooal  bunches  of  pure  vitreous 

feet  in  depth,  except  when  it  occasionally  form-  ore  are  met  with ;  but  they  are  insufficient  in 

ed  large  bunches  running  up  into  the  gossan  or  quantity  to  pay  the  expenses  of  extraction.    If 

ochres.     In  some  of  the  mines,  as  the  Eureka,  the  mine  is  ever  made  profitable,  it  will  be  by 

it  spread  out  in  a  sheet  over  50  feet  in  width,  the  application  upon  a  large  scale  of  cheap 

and  in  the  Hiwassee  it  has  been  found  45  feet  methods  of  crushing  and   washing  the  sand- 

w  ide.    The  material  was  easily  extracted,  and  stone  with  which    the  ore  is  mixed.     The 

shipments  of  ore  were  rapidly  made  from  the  workings  reached  many  years  ago  the  depth 

various  mines.    As  this  variety  of  ore  was  ex-  of  more  than  200  feet ;  but  the  only  metallic 

haiisted,  tlie  dependence  was  upon  the  poorer  repository  met  with  was  the  ore-bearing  stra- 

and  more  expensively  obtained  pyritous  ore  of  turn  of  sandstone.     Operations  were  in  pro- 

the  quartz  lodes,  which  succeed  below  the  de-  gress  in  1857-'58,  with  the  view  of  testing  the 

composed  portion.    The  produce  of  a  number  sandstone  with  improved  machinery  for  (&ess- 

of  the  principal  mines  up  to  the  year  1856  is  ing  the  rock.     Should  it  yield  1  per  cent,  of 

thus  given  by  Mr.  Samuel  Congdon,   under  copper,  its  extraction  ought  to  be  profitable. 

whose  direction  five  of  them  have  been  sinco  The  other  mines  of  New  Jersey  have  also  failed 

tliey    were    opened :    "  Isabella,    2,500    tons ;  for  want  of  regular  veins  of  ore.    All  of  them 

Callaway,  200;  Mary's,  1,500;  Polk  co.,  2,100;  contain  the  richest  varieties,  but  in  insufficient 

Tennessee,  2,200;  Hiwassee,  2,500;  Hancock,  quantities. — The  Bristol  mine  in  Connecticut 

2,000;  total,  13,000  tons;  average  gross  value,  has  probably  furnished  more  rich  sulphurous 

at  $100  per  ton,  $1,300,000;  from  15  to  40  per  ores,  as  vitreous  copper  and  the  other  varieties, 

cent,  produce.    Also  above  5,000  tons  of  ore  than  any  other  mine  in  the  United  States.    It 

ranging  from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  and  worth  if  was  opened  in  the  year  1836  in  the  hornblende 

smelted  $200,000.    In  1858,  850  tons  of  matte  and  micaceous  slates  and  gneiss  rock,  along 

or  regulus  have  been  obtained  from  the  furnaces  their  line  of  contact  with  the  sandstone  forma- 

constructed  at  the  mines  to  reduce  the  ores  after  tion ;  and  after  the  year  1847  mining  operations 

the  German  plan  of  smelting.    The  shipments  were  vigorously  prosecuted,  since  which  time 

of  the  Eureka  mine  for  the  year  ending  March  full  1,800  tons  have  been  sent  to  market,  of 

21,  1857,  are  stated  at  485  tons  of  23  per  cent,  ores  ranging  from  18  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper, 

ore ;  260  tons  of  regulus  from  the  furnace  of  The  ores  occurred  very  irregularly  diffused  in 

the  company,  averaging  50  per  cent.,  and  3,766  strings  and  bunches,  and  though  when  found 

lbs,  of  ingot  copper.    The  value  of  the  products  tliey  were  easily  dressed  to  yield  a  high  per- 

for  1855  was  $86,000;   1856,  $123,000;  1857,  centage,  they  failed  to  pay  the  cost  of  extrac- 

$  1 36,000 ;  and  for  1858,  estimated  at  $150,000."  tion ;  and  after  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts 

The  products  of  the  London  mine  have  aver-  of  money,  the  workings  were  abandoned  in 

aired  45  per  cent^,  and  have  amounted  to  over  1857.    Other  mines  of  somewhat  similar  char- 

$200,000  in  value.     The  land  carriage  of  40  acter,  along  the  range  of  these  formations  in 

miles  to  a  railroad,  and  tlie  great  cost  of  trans-  Connecticut,  have  all  likewise  been  given  up. 
portation  to  the  cod^t,  and  thence  to  the  north-        COPPER  SMELTING.     The  reduction  of 

ern  smelting  works  and  market,  have  deducted  copper  ores  is  for  the  most  part  conducted  at 

largely  from  the  profits  of  these  mines ;  yet  the  points  on  the  sea-coast,  where  fuel  is  cheap,  and 

district  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  only  one  of  near  the  markets  for  copper  rather  than  the 

much  importance  in  copper  mining  in  the  United  miues.    The  products  of  tlie  latter,  when  dres»- 

States,  except  that  of  Lake  Superior.      The  ed  by  mechanical  preparation  to  their  most 

value  of  its  products  is  now  greatly  increased  profitable  percentage,  are  advantageously  trans- 

by  the  furnaces  established  by  the  Eureka  and  ported,  even  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  oth- 

other  companies.    Those  of  the  Eureka  are  4  er.    The  operations  also  are  better  conducted 

reverberatories  for  smelting,  2  calcining  fur-  by  the  control  of  varieties  of  ores  for  mixture, 

naces,  and  2  blast  furnaces*    Wood  and  char-  The  great  smelting  establishments  of  the  world 

coal  are  employed  as  fuel;  and  ores  of  8  per  are  those  at  Swansea,  South  Wales,  near  an* 

cent,  copper  can  now  be  profitably  worked  in  thracite  mines,  not  far  from  the  numerous  cop- 

tlie  reverberatories,  or  6  to  6  per  cent  ores  in  per  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  sup- 

tiic  blast  furnaces. — The  copper  mines  of  the  plied  by  ships  with  tlie  rich  ores  of  Australia, 

rod  sandstone  of  the  eastern  states  have  been  Chili,  Cuba,  &c.    The  amount  and  percentage 

-worked  at  various  times  since  the  first  dis-  of  the  domestic  ores  are  given  in  tabular  form 

CO  very  of  copper  at  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  in  in  the  preceding  article ;  the  foreign  ores  are 

1719.    At  this  locality,  6  miles  from  New  York  estimated  at  60,000  tons,  yielding  10,000  tons 

city,  known  as  the  Schuyler  mine,  copper  ores  of  metal.    Upon  our  own  coast  a  number  of 

were  raised  and  sent  to  England  before  the  year  comparatively  small  establishments  have  been 

1731,  to  the  amount  of  1,386  tons.    Various  for  years  in  operation,  supplied  also  with  ores 

Companies  have  been  engaged  here  at  different  mostly  from  abroad.    These  are  the  furnaces  of 

VOL,  y.- 
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the  Beyere  copper  company  at  Point  Shirley,  in  of  operational  adapted  to  the  poor  qulitifli  <tf 
Boston  harbor ;  those  at  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  ore  which  form  f  of  ih&r  sapplies.   The  ora 
tboae  on  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  opposite  Staten  are  sorted  in  the  yard  for  conTenieDce  it  all 
iihind;   and  the  fornaces  on  the  onter  shore  times  of  selecting  the  peculiar  qualities  r»> 
of  Baltimore  harbor.    The  location  of  these  qaired.    One  diyi»on  c(»nprises  oraa^  as  the 
works  was  selected  with  reference  to  conve-  carbonates  and  oxidea^  which  contain  no  sol- 
nlence  of  supplies  by  sea  of  ores  and  fael,  and  phor.  The  ores  of  the  other  heaps  are  solpLiu^ 
also  to  their  remoteness  from  dwellings  to  which  ons ;  in  some  heaps  they  are  known  to  con- 
the  gases  evolved  in  the  process  would  be  nox-  tain  ingredients,  as  arsenic,  tin,  &c,  wluch  are 
ious.    In  Uie  interior  of  the  country  the  melting  separated  with  difficulty,  and  tend  to  injure  the 
down  and  refining  of  the  native  copper  of  Lake  copper.    The  approxLoiate  cnantity  of  iron  py- 
Superior  is  conducted  at  furnaces  at  Detroit,  rites  present  is  imown,  ana  the  natore  of  the 
Mich. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  and  Pittsburg,  Penn.  gangue  also.    The  mixture  with  which  the  op- 
At  the  copper  mines  in  the  lead  region  of  erationa  commence  consists  of  pyritous  ores  of 
Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  small  blast  furnaces  9  to  18  per  cent,  of  copper.    The  snlphnr,  iroo, 
and  some  reverberatories  have  been  employed  and  quartz  gangue  they  contain  are  to  be  re- 
fer partially  smelting  by  one  operation  the  poor  moved,  and  the  agencies  for  effecting  this  are 
ores,  that  the  copper  they  contiuned  might  be  the  chemical  affinities  called  into  pUy  amocg 
concentrated  and  saved,  if  not  in  pigs  of  metal,  these  ingredients  and  the  oxygen  or  the  air  by 
at  least  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  c(^  of  trans-  the  aid  of  the  regulated  fhmace  heat   The  Ist 
portation. — ^The  reduction  of  copper  ores  is  process  is  calcination  in  a  reverberatory  far- 
variously  accomplished  at  the  smelting  estab-  nace,  the  only  dass  of  furnace  used  in  tb^ 
lishments  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  operations.    A  charge  of  finely  broken  ort  'a 
practice  in  each  ooniorming  in  part  to  the  introduced  through  the  roof  of  the  fnmace  by 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  ores  or  fixed  by  long  two  stationary  hoppers,  which  are  immedUte- 
habit.    The  process  of  smelting  the  Lake  Su-  ly  tightiy  secured.    Some  furnaces  are  Utp 
perior  ores  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  opera-  enough  to  take  6  tons  at  once,  the  charge  vhec 
tions  of  this  class.    The  furnaces  employed  are  sprcMl  out  forming  a  layer  over  the  floor  6  toS 
leverberatories,  built  with  especial  reference  to  inches  deep.    The  gaseous  products  of  oombor 
the  capacity  of  taking  in  through  the  top,  by  an  tion  from  an  anthracite  fire  pass  over  the  bhi:e, 
aperture  that  may  be  securely  dosed,  the  huge  and  reverberate  fr^m  the  roof  down  upon  the 
masses  of  metal  reduced  into  pieces  not  exceed-  ore ;  they  are  kept  in  ignition  along  the  k)wer 
ing  8  or  8^  tons  in  weight.  The  barrels  of  frag-  surface  of  the  current  by  jets  of  air  drawn  h 
ments,  called  barrel  work,  are  introduced  with*  through  small  apertures  nubie  in  the  hS'>^ 
out  unpacking  into  the  same  aperture.  Bitumi-  bridge  and  in  the  side  door  of  the  furnace.  T:«^ 
nous  coal  is  used  as  fueL  and  the  masses  grad«  air  also  affords  oxygen  for  decomposing  the 
ually  sink  down  under  tne  intense  heat  of  the  heated  pyrites;  their  sulphur  begins  toesc^p^ 
flame,  the  slag  produced  by  the  stony  matters  in  sulphurous  add  vapors,  and  some  in  a  tr^^ 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  copper,  state ;  and  their  iron  is  partially  oxidized  sad 
The  stony  matters,  being  principally  quartz,  in-  prepared  to  unite,  when  exposed  to  higher  t^^- 
termixed  with  some  calcareous  spar,  and  fre-  perature,  with  the  silica  of  the  gangne;  ^ 
quently  with  much  epidote,  readily  melt,  or  are  copper  also  is  to  some  extent  oxidized.  Tin 
made  to  do  so  by  the  addition  of  more  calca-  management  of  tiie  fire  requires  skill  to  av^^i 
reous  matter  as  a  flux.    By  means  of  working  at  first  especially,  a  high  heal,  which  wonld  n>t-i: 
tools  called  rabbles,  introduced  through  doors  the  ores,  rendering  the  combination  of  thtir 
in  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  the  slags  are  drawn  ingredients  more  tenadous  than  ever.   An  o^ 
out,  bringing  with  them  more  or  less  copper  in-  casional  raking  over  of  the  layer  throogb  ^ 
termixed  In  the  form  of  small  shot.    To  recover  doors,  which  are  then  opened  for  the  pnrpoit.  '^ 
this  the  slags  are  passed  a  second  time  through  necessary  to  expose  all  portions  alike  to  the  »> 
the  farnace ;  and  it  is  considered  unprofitable  tion  of  the  flame.    Aiter  some  hours  the  ores 
to  finally  reject  any  that  contain  so  much  as  ^  are  less  disposed  to  fuse  and  agglutinate,  ^ 
per  cent,  of  metal.    On  exposure  to  the  air  the  the  heat  is  then  increased  with  safe^.   In  slUi^ 
melted  copper  is  injured  by  absorbing  some  12  hours  the  charge  is  let  oat  through  openio^ 
oxygen.    This  is  expelled  by  covering  it  with  in  the  floor  into  the  ^^cuhs^' beneath,  apd  a  rev 
fine  charcoal  and  stirring  according  to  the  an-  charge  is  immediately  introduced  in  its  pl^^ 
dent  practice  with  poles  of  green  wood,  com-  The  red-hot  ores,  still  emitting  sulphurous  ^ 
monly  of  birch.    The  oxygen  leaves  the  copper  it  may  be  arsenical  fumes  also,  fill  the  air  wilt: 
for  the  carbon  of  the  wood,  and  escapes  in  the  noxious  vapors,  half  8nffi>cating  the  workmen. 
form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.    A  second  furnace  is  During  the  calcination  these  fumes  were  cam^ 
sometimes  employed,  especially  for  working  the  up  the  chimney,  and  dlsg&ned  in  the  atmo>i>h5-'<^ 
slags.    The  whole  cost  of  smelting  and  refining  without.     Beside  the  products  of  oonibo^ti  <i 
is  estimated  not  to  exceed  |14  or  $16  per  ton  of  the  coal,  thej  consiBt  mainljr  of  snlphnn>c5 
of  copper  produced  from  75  per  cent,  material,  acid  gas;  some  eulphurio  acid  is  slso  present, 
— ^The  Welsh  smelters,  by  whom  more  than  half  generated  by  the  oombination  of  sulphun'Q^ 
of  the  world^s  product  of  metallic  copper  is  acid  with  the  moisture  expelled  from  the  i>7^ 
prepared,  pursue  a  long  and  tedious  suooesdon  and  fuel  With  these  are  mixed  arseDical  Tapors. 
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volatile  componnds  of  flaorine  formed  from  the  rials,  and  also  the  kind  and  qnantity  of  flnz 
filior  spar  associated  with  some  of  the  ores,  aad  wanted.    The  fornace  is  managed  by  2  men  in 
the  light  dust  of  the  materials  employed.    It  is  12  hour  shifts,  and  is  in  oontinnal  operation 
estimated  that  in  the  furnaces  of  Swansea  full  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night ;  dur- 
200,000  tons  of  ores  are  annually  smelted,  con-  ing  Sunday  the  fire  is  kept  up,  but  no  ore  is 
tiining  about  46,000  tons  of  sulphur,  which  pro-  charged.    The  refuse  slags  have  accumulated 
diice  over  90,000  tons  of  sulphurous  and  snl-  about  the  works  at  Swansea,  till  they  now  form 
I^huric  acid.    Every  day  about  188  tons  of  these  considerable  hills,  and  the  disposition  of  them 
noxious  acids  are  spread  over  the  surrounding  has  become  a  large  item  of  expense.    Portions 
country,  filling  the  air  with  a  dense  white  cloud  are  got  rid  of  by  moulding  them  Into  slabs, 
and  destroying  the  vegetation  upon  which  it  bricks,  and  tiles,  and  using  them  in  building. 
settles.  Where  the  grass  can  grow  in  the  vicinity,  They  retain  somewhat  less  than  ^  per  cent,  of 
the  cattle  and  sheep  that  feed  upon  it  are  cu-  the  whole  copper  belonging  to  the  ores. — ^The 
riously  aficcted  with  enlarged  joints,  and  their  8d  process  is  the  calcination  of  the  coarse 
teeth  become  covered  with  a  metallic  coating,  metal,  a  similar  one  to  the  first.    The  charge  Is 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  condense  the  va-  3^  to  4  tons.    Great  care  is  required  to  avoid 
pors  for  the  sake  both  of  saving  their  ingredients  melting  the  matte.    A  red  heat  is  kept  up,  and 
and  avoiding  a  serious  nuisance ;  but  these  have  the  rabbling  is  thoroughly  repeated  under  in- 
proved  ineffectual  from  the  draught  of  the  fur-  spection  every  2  hours.    The  operation  may 
naces  being  too  much  reduced  by  the  methods  last  24  or  even  86  hours.    The  product  is  then 
adopted  to  cool  the  fumes;  and  high  chimneys  let  down  through  the  bottom.  It  differs  in  oom- 
were  found  only  to  spread  them  over  larger  dis-  position  from  the  material  charged  in  the  loss 
tricts. — The  ore  when  cooled  is  ready  for  the  2d  of  about  ^  the  sulphur ;  the  weight  of  this,  how- 
process,  which  is  one  of  fusion.     The  furnace  ever,  is  compensated  by  that  of  the  oxygen 
employed  is  smaller  than  that  used  for  the  cal-  taken  up  by  the  iron.    The  following  is  the  ap- 
ciuation.    Other  substances  are  also  introduced  proximate  composition  of  the  compound :  cop- 
to  facilitate  the  fusion  or  add  to  the  percentage  of  per  83  per  cent.,  iron  88,  snlphur  18,  oxygen, 
copper.    They  may  be  a  small  proportion  of  rich  &c.,  16.    The  metal  is  in  fragments  of  small 
ore,  containing  little  if  any  pyrites  or  substan-  size,  of  black  color,  reflecting  brownish  hues. — 
cos  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  copper;  some-  The  4th  operation  is  fusing  the  calcined  coarse 
time^  also,  a  little  fiuor  spar  as  a  flux ;  but  al-  metal,  with  which  may  be  mixed  scoriss  of  suc- 
ways  rich  slags  from  more  advanced  operations,  ceeding  o[>eratious,  copper  scales  and  wast«  of 
and  fragments  of  old  bricks  and  bottoms  of  fur-  various  kinds,  beside  the  silicious  waste  matters 
naces,  called  cobbing,  which  have  absorbed  cop-  from  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  furnaces.  If  rich 
\>Gr.     In  a  charge  of  2  tons,  about  1^  tons  are  ores  are  at  hand  that  contain  no  sulphuret  of 
calcined  ore.    Some  bituminous  coal  is  added  iron,  they  are  advantageously  employed  at  this 
to  the  fuel  to  cause  more  flame  and  available  time  to  form  nearly  i  the  charge.    The  mixture 
heat.     The  charge,  according  to  its  quantity,  is  is  empirical,  and  its  quality  is  judged  of  by 
loft,  after  the  furnace  is  tightly  closed,  from  3^^  the  success  of  the  first  triaJ.    Men  of  experi- 
to  5  hours  undisturbed.    It  attains  a  white  heat  ence  and  good  judgment  are  required  to  conduct 
and  melts.    A  scoria  of  oxide  of  iron,  combined  the  trial,  and  to  vary  the  mixtures  according  to 
with  silica,  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  com-  the  indications.     With  the  use  of  rich  ores  the 
Lined  copj^er  and  sulphur  fluid.    This  is  skim-  product  sought  for  is  the  nearest  approach  pos- 
med  off  by  long  rakes,  and  usually  more  ore  is  sible  to  a  pure  subsulphuret  of  copper.    The 
added,  and  the  surface  is  again  skimmed.    The  iron  being  oxidized  is  brought  into  the  condition 
metal,  now  called  a  matte,  is  allowed  to  flow  favorable  for  its  removal  by  combining  with  the 
through  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  silica  present,  and  thus  separating  in  silicious 
and  is  collected  in  a  perforated  vessel  placed  in  slags  from  the  copper.    These,  however,  take 
a  tank  of  water,  into  which  it  falls  and  is  gran-  np  more  or  less  of  the  oxide  of  this  metal ;  and 
■nlated.  This  substance,  called  granulated  coarse  after  being  received  in  moulds  and  cooled  they 
niftal,  is  brittle,  of  deep  brown  color  without,  are  divided  into  2  lots,  the  poor  being  treate<i 
and   brownish  red  when  freshly  broken.    It  again  in  the  2d  operation,  and  the  rich  going  to 
contains  about  32  per  cent,  of  copper,  27  of  the  6th.  Thechargcsmelt  downin  3to4hours; 
Fulpliur,  and  41  of  iron,  a  composition  similar  the  mixture  is  then  rabbled,  and  the  substances 
to  that  of  copper  pyrites  free  from  gangue.  The  adhering  to  the  sides  are  struck  ofl^  so  as  to 
HlaiTs  which  flow  out  in  a  melted  state  are  col-  mix  with  the  rest.    The  fusion  is  continued  to 
looted  in  moulds  in  the  sand.    As  the  cakes  about  6  hours,  when  the  metal  is  run  out  either 
cool  they  are  broken   up  and  examined,  and  into  moulds  in  the  sand  for  cakes,  or  into  water 
thoao  that  contain  suflicient  copper  to  justify  to  be  granulated.  The  metallic  product  is  of  va- 
tljeir  being  worked  over,  are  saved  for  this  pur-  riable  character  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
]>o^e.    Much  experience  and  skill  are  required  to  charges.    With  rich  ores  it  may  be  the  *' pim- 
j>ro<luce  sl.'igs  of  proper  fluidity,  through  which  pled"  metal,  commonly  containing  78  per  cent, 
tlie  particles  of  copper  can  find  their  way;  and  of  copper,  18  of  snljjhnr,  2  of  iron,  and  2  of 
•\vLcn  clianges  are  made  in  the  materials  em-  silica.    It  is  sometimes  culled  white  metal,  con- 
pb.iyod,  quantitative  analyses  are  often  required  sistingof  73  percent,  of  ctjpper,  20.6  of  sulphur, 
to  indicate  the  due  proportions  of  these  mate-  and  6.5  T>f  iron ;  or  if  no  rich  ores  are  used,  it  is 
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called  bine  metal,  and  contaiDS  58.8  of  oopper,  that  of  the  ozidiced  copper.  The  same  re&e- 
20.6  of  salphar,  12.6  of  iron,  4.2  of  insoluble  tiona  are  called  in  play  in  this  process,  wLicU 
matter,  and  8.9  of  oxygen,  &c.  The  next  treat-  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  precediiig. 
ment  to  which  this  is.  sabjected  is  usually  de-  The  sulphur  is  removed  by  the  strong  cumrQU 
scribed  as  the  9th  operation,  there  being  several  of  air  allowed  to  play  through  the  furnace ;  tLe 
processes  introduced  in  the  general  descriptions  oxide  of  copper  produced  and  the  sulphnret  of 
of  copper  smelting  as  intermediate  between  the  same  metal  react  upon  and  decompose  each 
these,  and  which  furnish  similar  products  to  that  other;  the  oxide  of  iron  goes  to  the  silica  in- 
of  the  4th  for  the  roasting  of  the  9th.  These  troduced  with  the  charge  in  the  form  of  quarts 
intermediate  operations  consist  in  the  treatment  and  produces  a  slag,  which  for  the  sake  of  the 
of  rich  ores  previously  calcined,  and  slags  metal  and  oxide  of  copper  it  absorbs  is  taken 
which  contain  no  ingredient  that  can  badly  back  to  the  4th  process,  and  erode  copper  is 
affect  the  quality  of  the  copper. — ^The  5th  is  a  separated,  which  after  the  furnace  has  been  in 
smelting  process,  and  its  proiduct  is  called  blue  operation  24  hours  is  run  out  into  moulds,  and 
metal  from  its  beautiful  shades  of  blue.  Me-  forms  blistered  or  pig  copper. — Still  another 
tallic  copper  in  fine  particles  may  always  be  process,  the  10th,  is  required  to  refine  and  ren Jer 
observed  disseminated  through  it.  It  is  designed  this  tough  and  suitable  for  use.  A  charge  of  5 
for  the  7th  operation,  and  the  scoria  produced  to  7  or  even  10  tons  of  the  pigs  is  introduc<fd 
goes  to  the  2d. — ^The  6th  process  is  the  treat-  into  the  refining  furnace  and  melted.  A  scorn 
ment  of  the  slags  from  the  4th,  7th,  and  8th.  forms  upon  the  surface,  consisting  of  the  sand 
To  these  are  added  ores  containing  pure  sul-  which  adhered  to  the  pigs  and  oxides  of  tba 
phurets  of  copper  and  iron,  the  sulphur  of  which  metals  present.  In  the  course  of  22  hours  tLis 
unites  with  Uie  ^ygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  raked  off,  and  the  melted  metal  is  expose*! 
in  the  slags,  and^the  partial  reduction  is  aided  presenting  a  deep  red  color,  and  when  co*:'! 
by  introducing  carbon  in  the  form  of  fine  coal  giving  a  coarse  fracture,  and  poesessicg  litd^ 
into  the  charge.  Two  metallic  layers  form  at  strength,  which  is  owing  to  the  oxygen  the  cc>p- 
the  bottom  of  the  melted  materials,  the  lower  per  absorbs  at  high  temperatures^  Its  surfu.^ 
an  impure  black  copper,  called  bottoms,  and  the  is  now  covered  with  fine  charcoal,  which  prt>- 
upper  a  matte  of  white  and  red  metal,  <called  tects  it  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  pro- 
hard  metal.  The  former  gathers  with  it  the  cess  of  stirring  with  poles  of  green,  wood,  &3 
reduced  tin,  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  nickel ;  and  the  already  described,  is  performed.  The  vap-or 
cupreous  matte,  still  retaining  sulphur  and  iron  from  Uie  wood  and  the  carbonic  acid  genemu-d 
in  combination,  is  thus  freed  from  these  injuri-  throw  the  metallic  bath  into  ebullition,  and  ihd 
ous  elements,  which  in  a  metallic  state  find  their  process  is  continued,  while  samples  are  ref>^ai- 
way  through  it  to  the  copper  below.  The  so-call-  edly  ladled  out,  cooled  in  water,  and  examined, 
ed  white  metal  and  red  metal  of  the  matte  are  until  the  best  quality  is  obtained,  indicating 
designed  for  the  8th  operation. — ^The  7th  process  that  the  process  of  deoxidation  has  been  earned 
is  a  calcination  succeeded  by  a  fusion  in  the  far  enough.  The  fire  is  renewed,  as  also  tlie 
same  furnace  of  the  blocks  of  blue  metal  of  the  covering  of  charcoal,  and  the  metal  is  laiUcd 
5th  process.  These  are  carefully  introduced  by  out  and  poured  into  moulds.  It  is  sometimes 
long  shovels,  handled  by  4  persons,  to  the  necessary  in  refining  impure  copper  to  introdcce 
amount  of  2  tons  to  a  charge,  and  the  only  some  lead,  which  becomes  oxidized  at  the  ex- 
other  material  is  the  moulding  sand  adhering  pense  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  also  influeDccrs 
to  them.  A  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  roasted  the  oxidation  of  any  iron,  tin,  arsenic,  <Src, 
out,  and  the  iron  in  the  subsequent  fusion  forms  present,  which  on  rabbling  the  bath  collt-c: 
a  ferruginous  silicate  with  the  sand  and  other  with  the  oxide  of  lead  upon  the  surface.  It  U 
silicious  matter  furnished  by  the  walls  of  the  essential  to  convert  all  the  lead  into  litharge, 
furnace.  The  products  are  white  metal  for  the  that  none  of  it  is  left  to  injure  the  cop[K!r.— 
next  operation,  poor  slag  for  the  2d,  rich  slog  This  complicated  series  of  operations  aduiiis  of 
for  the  6th,  and  furnace  waste  for  the  4th. — ^The  considerable  variation ;  and  where  its  geceril 
8th  process  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the  last,  per-  principles  are  adopted  in  this  country,  Uie  n*^ 
formed  on  richer  materials,  as  the  white  metal  of  richer  ores,  and  those  free  from  many  of  ibe 
of  the  7th  and  6th  and  the  red  metal  of  the  6th  noxious  metals  found  in  those  of  Ck>mwall,  ai- 
process.  It  furnishes  slag  containing  oxide  of  lows  of  the  practice  being  greatly  simplified  by 
iron  and  copper,  which  go  back  to  the  6  th  pro-  the  omission  of  several  of  the  processes.  Thecal- 
cess;  a  matte  or  regulus  containing  about  81.1  oination  is  often  conducted  in  large  open  heaps, 
per  cent,  of  copper,  0.2  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  which,  with  the  intermixture  of  very  little  r*.- 
18.5  per  cent,  of  sulphur ;  lastly,  copper  bottoms,  fuse  combustible  matter,  continue  to  slowly  cos- 
consisting  of  small  scales  or  plates  of  dull  red  sume  for  many  weeks,  until  the  sulphur  is  is 
color. — The  9th  operation  brings  together  the  great  part  burned  out.  For  the  smelting,  cupoU 
rich  products  of  the  4th,  8th,  and  other  inter-  or  blast  furnaces  are  much  used,  as  practised  oa 
mediate  processes,  which  may  now  be  treated  the  continent  of  Europe,  instead  of  reverberato- 
together  or  separately,  the  object  being  to  en-  ries;  and  the  calcined  ores  in  these  are  mixed 
tirely  remove  the  sulphur,  which  so  far  has  directly  with  the  fuel,  as  in  smelting  iron  ore^w 
been  gradually  disappearing,  as  it  was  taken  up  The  process  is  thus  much  more  rapi<^y  conduct- 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  served  to  abstract  ed ;  but  prdbably  it  would  not  be  applicable  to 
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the  poor  class  of  ores  smelted  in  Swansea. — ^Nu-  of  the  mixture  with  150  lbs.  of  coke  are  charged 
merous  plans  have  been  devised  for  substituting  every  2  hours.  The  metal  and  slag  run  out 
shorter  processes,  some  of  which  are  worthy  into  a  receptacle  formed  by  the  extension  of  the 
of  notice  for  the  philosophical  principles  upon  hearth  in  front  of  the  furnace,  and  here  the 
which  they  are  based,  though  their  general  adop-  floating  slag  is  skimmed  off.  Every  12  hours 
tion  may  not  be  practicable.  Bankart's  pro-  the  receptacle  is  tapped,  and  the  metal,  called 
cess  is  to  calcine  the  pyritous  ores  reduced  to  black  copper,  is  let  into  another  basin  and  skim- 
powder,  and  treat  the  product  converted  in  part  med.  Its  surface  is  cooled  by  sprinkling  water 
into  soluble  sulphates  directly  with  water  in  large  upon  it,  and  the  metallic  crust  in  a  circular  plate 
vats.  From  the  liquor,  soon  after  being  drawn  an  inch  thick  is  removed,  and  then  another 
off,  the  copper  is  precipitated  by  metallic  iron,  disk  formed  in  the  same  way  is  taken  off,  and 
and  is  ready  at  once  for  refining ;  the  insoluble  so  on.  Three  varieties  of  slag  are  recognized^ 
residue  is  dried  and  returned  to  the  furnace  with  the  red,  black,  and  blue,  the  first  richest  and 
the  next  charge.  About  as  much  iron  is  con-  the  last  poorest  in  copper.  The  production  of 
samed  as  copper  obtained ;  it  may  be  recovered  the  last  is  increased  by  due  attention  to  pre- 
m  the  state  of  green  vitriol,  but  this  cheap  pro-  serving  the  right  proportion  of  lime  flux  and 
duct  will  pay  but  a  small  portion  of  the  first  the  proper  degree  of  temperature  in  the  fur- 
cost  of  the  iron. — Phillips  and  Darlington  de-  nace.  The  charges  gather  much  silica  from  the 
scribe  in  their  work  (p.  178)  tlie  Norwegian  in  walls  of  the  furnace,  which  must  therefore  be 
process  of  Binding,  in  which  tlie  copper  is  pre-  frequently  renewed.  The  metallic  copper  is 
cipitated  as  a  sulphuret  by  means  of  sulphur-  contaminated  with  a  little  silica,  some  protoxide 
etted  hydrogen  prepared  from  fuel  which  gives  of  iron,  and,  when  black  slags  are  produced,  7  or 
off  hydrocarbon  gases  and  mnndic;  also  the  8  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  These  are  remov* 
method  in  use  atLinz,  on  the  Rhine,  of  treating  ed  by  a  subsequent  refining. — ^The  bituminous 
poor  sulphurets  by  roasting  and  afterward  with  slates  containing  pyritous  copper  of  Mansfeld, 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  they  are  converted  Germany,  and  yielding  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
into  sulphates ;  and  again,  a  profitable  mode  of  copper,  are  roasted  in  heaps  of  100  tons  or 
separating  copper  ores  of  very  low  grades  from  more  for  16  to  20  weeks,  the  ores  requiring 
a  quartzose  gangue  by  means  of  hydrochloric  little  addition  of  combustible  matters.  In  tliia 
acid,  successfully  practised  at  Twista,  in  the  operation,  as  conducted  on  the  lower  Hartz, 
"NValdeck ;  the  ores  appear  to  resemble  those  at  the  sulphur  is  in  part  saved  by  collecting  it  on 
the  Bellevue  mine,  Is,  J. — ^Rivot  and  Phillips  the  top  of  the  long  heaps.  The  calcined  ores, 
ro:ist  the  ores  to  as  complete  expulsion  of  the  being  suitably  mixed  with  fluxes  of  calcareous 
sulphur  as  is  practicable,  and  then  reduce  the  re-  and  argillaceous  slates,  fluor  spar,  and  rich 
suiting  oxides  by  the  introduction  of  bars  of  iron  slags,  are  charged  together  with  coke  in  slender 
into  the  heated  mass ;  arsenic,  tin,  and  other  cylindrical  furnaces  15  to  18  feet  high,  much 
metals  are  not  removed  from  th^  copper  by  this  like  the  blast  furnaces  used  for  smelting  iron 
operation. — In  Napier's  process,  which  is  much  ores,  a  charge  consisting  of  nearly  50  cwt.  of 
approved,  calcined  Cornish  ores  are  mixed  with  the  mixed  ores  and  fluxes.  A  matte  of  about 
rich  sulphurets  in  such  proportion  that  the  re-  5  cwt.,  containing  80  to  40  per  cent,  of 
suiting  matte  shall  contain  from  30  to  50  per  metal,  is  obtained  in  15  hours,  together  with  a 
cent,  of  copper.  The  mixture  is  fused  in  a  re-  quantity  of  rich  slags.  The  metal  flows  alter- 
verberatory  furnace,  the  surface  is  skimmed  of  nately  into  2  circular  basins  in  front  of  the  fur- 
the  slag,  and  a  quantity  of  crude  carbonate  of  nace,  and  is  taken  out  in  disks,  as  described  in 
soda,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  char-  the  French  process.  The  matte  may  contain 
coal,  is  added  and  stirred  in.  The  soda  is  con-  sulphurets  of  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  sil- 
verted  into  a  soluble  sulphuret,  which  takes  up  ver.  It  is  afterward  treated  by  a  number  of 
arsenic,  tin,  or  antimony  present,  and  all  are  successive  roastings,  varied  according  to  its 
dissolved  out  together,  when  the  matte  run  out  quality,  and  extending  through  many  weeks. 
and  moulded  into  blocks  is  afterward  treated  These  are  succeeded  by  a  second  fusion  with 
with  water.  The  insoluble  portion  falls  to  a  rich  slags  as  a  flux,  and  this  by  6  more  roast- 
finely  divided  powder,  which  when  separated  ings,  occupying  7  or  8  weeks.  They  are  con- 
and  dried  is  again  calcined.  It  is  then  mixed  ducted  like  tliose  before,  in  kilns,  layers  of 
with  silicious  ores  free  from  sulphur  and  arsenic  brushwood  and  charcoal  alternating  with  those 
and  smelted.  An  excellent  quality  of  metal  is  of  the  cakes  of  matte.  Tlie  product  contains 
thus  obtained  with  great  saving  of  labor.  Some  some  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  dissolved  out 
other  processes  also  are  described,  by  which  the  by  lixiviating  the  calcined  matters  in  a  series  of 
decomposition  of  the  ores  is  effected  by  various  vats  with  water,  and  is  afterward  recovered  by 
mixtures  both  in  the  dry  and  the  wet  way. — The  crystallizing.  The  matte,  mixed  with  products 
rich  blue  carbonates  and  red  oxides  of  copper  of  of  other  operations,  and  with  coke  or  charcoal, 
ChessynearLyonsinFrancearo  smelted  directly  is  remelted,  yielding  black  copper  containing 
without  other  treatment  in  small  blast  furnaces  silver  and  cupriferous  slags.  The  silver  is 
ciiUedfourneauxdmanchf,  the  ores  heiUQ mixed  separated  by  the  process  of  eliquation,  the 
to  produce  about  27  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  black  copper  being  melted  with  8  or  4  times  its 
ah«)ut  8  per  cent,  of  lime  and  a  small  amount  weight  of  lead,  and  the  flat  disks  of  alloy  ob- 
of  scoria  being  added.    Two  hundred  pounds  tained  being  exposed  in  a  suitably  arranged 
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farnaoe  to  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  lead,  but  They  have  a  strong  styptic  and  inky  taste,  and 
not  the  copper.    The  former,  as  it  is  sweated  when  dissolved  in  water  produce  a  black  color 
out,  brings  the  silver  with  it,  and  this  is  after-  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  nut-galls.    In 
ward  separated  from  the  lead  by  oupellation.  the  large  way  alum  and  copperas  are  usually  ol^ 
The  disks  of  copper  are  finally  refined  in  a  re-  tained  together  in  the  same  process  of  mana- 
verberatory  furnace  called  a  Spleinofen,    When  facture,  as  has  already  been  described  in  the 
melted,  a  current  of  air  is  directed  over  the  sur-  article  Alum.    The  commercial  salt  is  generallj 
face  of  the  copper,  which  causes  a  slag  to  collect  contaminated  with  various  mixtures,  as  ^\i\- 
This  is  skimmed  ofif,  and  the  process  is  contin*  oxide  of  iron  and  salts  of  copper,  anc,  akniin;i, 
ued  so  long  as  the  coating  u>rms.    When  no  and  magnesia.    It  is  used  for  prodociog  bkick 
more  is  prc^uced  the  fire  is  increased,  the  metal  dyes,  and  for  making  ink  and  Prussian  blue,  and 
boils  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  remains  quiet  for  other  purposes  in  dye-works.    For  me^li* 
nearly  an  hour  longer.   As  soon  as  the  samples  cinal  nses  it  is  required  to  be  purified,  and  is 
tested  indicate  proper  quality  of  metal,  the  fur-  then  employed  as  an  astringent  and  tonic       , 
nace  is  tapped  and  the  product  is  run  out  into  COPPERELEAD  {trig&naeephalus  conioTtrii^ 
moulds.  As  it  flows  there  rises  over  it  a  reddish  Linn. ;  genus  aghistrod^  Bd.  and  Gd.),  a  North 
vapor  which  consists  of  very  minute  globules  of  American  venomous  serpent^  the  most  danp^roos 
metal  coated  with  oxide  of  copper.    They  spin  after  the  rattlesnake.    The  head  is  thick  and 
upon  their  axes  in  the  air  with  great  velocity,  triangular ;  a  pit  between  the  eye  and  the  nos- 
The  Germans  are  said  to  collect  them  for  writing  tril ;  the  npper  jaw  furnished  with  poist^ncos 
sand.— Copper  is  prepared  for  the  market  in  in*  fangs ;  the  eyes  are  large,  and  the  orbital  plnrn 
gots,  and  these  are  recast  in  any  forms  required,  projecting ;  the  iris  is  bright  golden  with  a  rcd- 
For  rolling,  they  may  while  still  hot  be  passed  dish  tinge.    The  neck  is  contracted,  and  iu 
through  the  first  pair  of  rolls,  and  thus  be  con«  scales  smooth ;  the  body  long,  thick  to  ne&r 
vested  into  flat  plates.    As  these  are  afterward  the  tail,  and  covered  above  with  rbomki^ 
spread  oat  into  broad  sheets  in  the  rolling  mill,  carinated  scales,  except  the  lower  rows,  vliKh 
they  require  to  be  reheated  between  each  roll-  are  smoother ;  tJie  last  abdominal  plate  is  verr 
ing.    In  the  United  States  about  7,000  tons  of  large ;  there  are  no  rattles,  the  tail  being  sh:>r; 
copper  are  annually  required  by  the  rolling  mills,  and  conical,  ending  in  a  homy  tip.    The  gcQ^ 
The  statistics  of  the  smelting  establishments  are  ral  color  above  is  a  light  nut-brown,  with  tr^as^ 
little  known.    Their  product  has  been  estimated  verse  bars  of  dark  brown,  narrowest  in  iii« 
at  18,000  tons  per  annum.    Those  at  Baltimore  middle,  broad  and  bifurcated  on  the  sides;  ti:« 
are  stated  to  produce  about  8,000,000  lbs.  of  re-  under  parts  are  flesh-colored,  freckled  with  mi- 
fined  copper.  nute  dark  brown  spots ;   near  the  flanks  are 
COPPERAS,  the  salt  protosulphate  of  iron,  rounded  dark  blotches,  corresponding  to  tbd 
commonly  called  green  vitriol.    It  is  found  in  a  bifurcations  of  the  dorsal  bars.    In  a  speoimeo 
natural  state,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  26  inches  long,  the  head  measured  a  littW  nion 
of  pyritous  iron,  and  is  also  prepared  upon  a  than  an  inch  in  length  by  11  lines  iuwidia; 
large  scale  for  various  uses  in  the  arts.    In  the  length  of  body  21  inches,  and  of  tail  3^  inches; 
province  of  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  a  bed  of  what  greatest  circumference  8 J  inches;  tlie  abdom- 
is  called  white  copperas  is  met  with,  in  which  inal  plates  were  150,  and  the  subcaudal  42.  wiih 
pits  20  feet  deep  have  been  sunk.    The  rock  4  pairs  of  bifid  scales  near  the  apex.    It  prefers 
that  contains  it  is  of   feldspar  or  trachyte,  dark  and  moist  places,  and  feeds  upon  Imrc^ 
This  variety  is  a  sulphate  of  the  peroxide,  con-  frogs,  mice,  and  small  birds.     It  is  more  dreaded 
sisting  of  sulphuric  acid  42.7,  peroxide  of  iron  than  the  rattlesnake,  as  it  gives  no  warning  of 
28.5,  and  water  28.8,  in  100  parts.    It  is  wholly  its  proximity ;  it  never  attacks  man  except  in 
soluble  in  cold  water.    The  usual  variety  of  cop-  its  own  defence ;  as  in  other  venomous  snake?, 
peros  is  a  greenish-colored  mineral,  also  soluble  a  very  slight  blbw  is  sufl&cient  to  kill  it.    From 
in  water,  and  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  28.8,  its  thick  body  and  short  t^,  it  is  slow  and  clum- 
protoxide  of  iron  26.9,  water  45.8.    It  forms  sy  in  its  motions,  and  it  cannot  ascend  trees.   It 
naturally  upon  the  surface  of  pyritous  rocks,  is  also  called  "  chunkhead  "  and  **  deaf  adder. 
sulphuret  of  iron  extracting  oxygen  from  the  According  to  Dr.  Holbrook,  it  is  found  trom 
atmosphere,  and  being  thus  converted  into  the  western  New  England  to  Florida,  and  from  ili« 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide.    Alum,  formed  of  a  Atlantic  to  the  borders  of  the  Alleghaniea. 
portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  produced,  COPPERMINE  RIVER,  in  British  Americi 
combined  with  alumina  derived  from  the  rock,  rises  in  Lake  Providence,  lat.  65*^  50'  N^  long. 
usually  accompanies  the  copperas  as  an  efflo-  112°  30'  W.    Its  general  direction  is  northerly, 
rcscence.    Copperas  is  prepared  artificially  in  a  and,  after  a  course  of  about  800  m.,  it  falb  itto 
variety  of  ways.    When  iron  is  dissolved  in  di-  the  Arctic  ocean  in  lat  67°  40',  long.  116'  27 
lute  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  COPPERPLATE.    See  Enqravikg. 
and  the  acid  unites  with  tiie  protoxide  of  iron,  COPPET,  a  village  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
forming  this  salt,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  Vaud,  in  the  district  of  Nyon,  situated  on  the 
crystallized  form  by  evaporation.    The  crystals  lake  and  within  9  miles  of  the  city  of  Genera. 
are  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms  of  sea-green  with  about  500  inhabitants,  noted  for  a  cb-attraU 
color,  which  by  exposure  to  the  air  become  which  was  owned  in  the  l7th  century  bj  Coui.i 
yellowish  brown  by  the  peroxidizing  of  the  iron.  Dohna,  who  invited  the  philosopher  Bavle  to 
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become  a  teacher  in  his  familj  and  an  inmate      pJoJI^IJJlJ  of  ""SxVdV  of  "iron iJ 

of  the  chateau.    At  a  hiter  period  it  became  the  caSinate  of  £mo  ^ . .!  ?....^/, '. ".  *. '.  *. ! !  *.  *. '.  *.  *. '. '.'.'.'.'.'.','.  21 

property  of  M.  Necker,  and  this  statesman,  aa       Alumina 4 

well  as  his  wife  and  daughter,  Madame  de  stae^  car^n;^:M,;ii*iL:tVe'r  i::::::::::::::::::::::::::^    ! 

the  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  Auguste  Ix)uis,  and       Moisture 8 

her  daughter,  the  duchess  de  Broglie,  are  all  ^^^j                                                   — 
buried  tiiere.    As  the  place  of  residence  for 

several  years  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Coppet  ac-  COPTIC  LAKGUAGE  (Sahidic,  Mentlyfh 
quired  great  celebrity.  Auguste  de  Stael  turned  taion  or  Aspi  en  Kemi,  language  of  Egypt ;  Ethi- 
the  estate  into  a  model  farm,  and  the  present  opian,  Gbetze;  Arabic  K^t^  in  which  also  the 
owner  is  Madame  de  StaeFs  son-in-law,  the  Coptic  people  are  called  Ghipt),  Some  writers, 
duke  de  Broglie.  following  the  Moslems,  derive  the  name  Cop- 
COPROLITES  (Gr.  leoirpor,  dung,  and  Xt^or,  tic  from  ico7rr«,  to  cut,  to  circumcise  ;  Wilkins 
a  stone),  the  fossil  excrements  of  various  kinds  and  Pococke  from  Koptos,  a  Thebaic  nome  on 
of  fishes  and  saurians,  found  in  several  geo-  the  Nile ;  others  from  the  Jacobites,  a  body  of 
logical  formations,  as  the  tertiary,  chalk,  oolite,  heretics  who  were  called  Coptes,  under  Hera- 
lias,  and  carboniferous,  scattered  among  the  oth-  clius  (A.  D.  610-641) ;  this  is  the  prevailing 
er  fossils  in  tliese  rocks,  and  sometimes  met  with  theory  of  Roman  Catholic  authorities.  Others 
enclosed  among  the  ribs  of  the  fossilized  ichthy-  hold  that  Copt  was  the  name  of  the  son  of  Mis- 
osauri.  They  are  found,  to  some  extent,  in  this  raim;  the  founder  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  has  de- 
couutry  in  the  green  sand  and  coal  formations,  scended  from  him  to  all  the  native  race ;  this  is 
But  in  England  in  some  localities  of  the  lias  they  the  legend  of  the  convents,  and  the  boast  of  the 
are  so  abundant  that  they  lie  like  potatoes  scat-  Coptic  people.  But  since  Renandot,  the  most 
tered  upon  the  ground.  8uch  is  the  case  for  eminent  E^y^ptologists  have  agreed  in  deriving  it 
many  miles  in  extent  in  the  estuary  of  the  Sev-  from  Aiyvirrur,  or  in  the  hieroglyphic  writing 
eru.  Teeth  and  bones  of  extinct  fishes  and  rep-  KahUPtah^  the  land  of  Ptah,  whose  sacred  Ian- 
tiles  are  abundantly  mixed  with  them,  showing  guage  was  the  mother  of  the  Coptic,  by  which 
that  this  locality  must  for  a  long  period  have  alone  we  are  now  enabled  to  understand  the  an- 
been  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea.  They  vary  cient  Egyptian  monuments.  This  ancient  sacred 
greatly  in  size,  some  being  the  product  of  the  language  coexisted  with  avemacular  dialect,  and 
largest  ichthyosauri,  and  containing  within  them  out  of  the  two,  with  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Ara- 
Bcales  and  bones  of  fishes  and  other  animals  bic  words,  arose  the  Coptic,  which  may  be  dated 
which  served  as  food  to  these  monsters;  while  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  in  lower  Egypt; 
some  belonged  to  smaller  individuals,  and  are  the  version  of  the  Gospels  in  it  having  been  read 
now  seen  in  stony  lumps  of  only  an  inch  or  by  St.  Anthony,  who  did  not  know  Greek,  about 
two  in  length.  Their  color  is  whitish,  grayish,  the  year  271.  The  language  was  used  until 
and  from  this  to  black.  On  their  surface  are  still  the  10th  century  A.  D.,  when  it  altogether  gave 
impressed  the  marks  of  the  tortuous  wrinkles  of  way  to  the  Arabic,  except  in  the  monasteries, 
the  intestines.  The  animal  remains  preserved  in  where  it  was  still  preserved.  Witli  Christianity 
the  coprolites  indicate  the  prey  of  these  fishes  the  Copts  adopted  not  only  the  Greek  religious 
and  saurians.  The  larger  kinds  appear  to  have  fed  nomenclature,  for  which  they  rejected  all  ancient 
uponthesmalleroftlieir  own  species;  and  these,  Egyptian  words  concerning  worship,  but  the 
from  the  bones  found  in  the  coprolites  of  the  Greek  alphabet  as  well,  even  introducing  the 
largest  ichthyosauri,  could  not  have  been  less  forms  of  such  letters  as  ^,  c2,  s,^  and  /»,  though 
than  7  feet  in  length.  A  remarkable  instance  these  sounds  do  not  occur  in  genuine  Coptic. 
is  given  by  Dr.  Buckland  of  the  minute  accu-  Thus  in  the  Coptic  alphabet  there  are  82  signs, 
racy  with  which  the  principles  of  comparative  including  these  intrusive  Greek  letters;  a  nu- 
anatomy  are  applied  to  investigations  of  this  meral  sign  for  6  inserted  afters;  6  Eg3rptian  let- 
nature.  A  small  scale  of  a  fish  seen  upon  one  ters  derived  from  hieroglyphs  (and  representing 
side  of  a  coprolite  was  shown  to  Prof.  Agassiz,  2  forms  of  *^,  JtA,  A,/,  and  the  English^) ;  and  a 
wlio  at  once  recognized  it  as  belonging  to  the  ox-  syllabic  sign  for  tL  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
tinct  species  pholidophoru^  limhatits  ;  and  from  there  are  21  Coptic  sounds,  viz.:  a, «,  t,  o,  u  (which 
a  minute  tube  upon  its  inner  surface,  hardly  was  written  oy),  all  pronounced  as  in  Italian,with 
discernible  without  a  microscope,  he  observed  y  sounded  as  a  French  t*;  &,  ifc,  Z,  f»,  n,  j?,  r, «,  tyf 
that  it  must  have  been  on  the  left  side  of  the  (also  written  »A\  A,  the  German  cA,  the  English 
body  near  the  head.  This  tube  passed  through  «Aand  fA,  and  tne  English  j.  Plutarch  speaks 
the  scales  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  fish,  of  25  Egyptian  letters,  but  Seyffarth  maintains 
conveying  a  lubricating  mucus. — C.  W.Johnson,  that  they  were  but  the  signs  of  that  number  of 
in  his  work  '* On  the  Fertilizers"  (ch.  v.),  gives  sounds  which,  he  says,  were  common  to  all  an- 
tho  following  composition  of  a  coprolite  from  cient  nations.  Diacritic  signs  were  used ;  thus  a 
the  crag  formation  ofthe  coast  of  Suffolk,  show-  horizontal  line  over  numerals,  over  contracted 
ing  its  similarity  in  composition  to  the  fresh  words,  and  over  m  and  n,  which  are  then  to  be 
bones  of  commerce,  and  hence  its  excellent  read  em  and  en,  dec.  The  language  has  8  dialects, 
qualities  as  a  manure,  for  which  purpose  these  viz. :  the  Memphitic,  or  genuine  Coptic,  which 
substances  are  much  used  ia  the  part  of  Eng-  abounds  in  aspirates,  writes  ai  for  ei,  and  loves 
laud  where  they  abound :  the  final  %  ;  the  Sahidic  or  Theban,  which  uses 
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the  final  «,  and  writes  H  instead  of  ai— in  tLis  apostles;  AoiMna^M^  some  magi ;  CapLpel^ 

the  FUtis  Sophia^  a  Gnostic  work,  is  written ;  the  day ;   neukou^  these  day&     Msnj  Coptic 

and  the  Ba»hnmric,  helonging  to  the  2  oases,  the  noons  heoome  plural  hy  soffiidng  -i  (•«,  S^l)  to 

poorest  of  the  8  in  literature — it  uses  a,  e,  i^  and  I  consonants,  or  by  lengthening  &al  Towels ;  u, 

respectively,  instead  of  o^  a,  ^  and  r. — ^AU  simple  om^^  heads ;  urd-u^  kings ;  aid-ui^  doctrines, 

words  are  monosyllabic,  unless  lenff^ened  by  Hieroglyphs  trebled  the  noun,  or  added  8  line^ 

additional  vowels ;  e.  g. :  ape^  head ;  ohi^  to  stand ;  or  final  diphthongs ;  thus :  EM-UI,  Egyptians ; 

fitotfA,  to  strike;  pet^  to  run;  ro,  month,  &c»  MB-UI,  regions.    Some  ass  anomsbia;  thos: 

Verbs  become  passive  by  a  change  of  their  vowel  eioty  father;    eidtey  fathers;    Aurtt,  goardiu, 

into  e :  hdy  to  put ;  ib^  to  be  put.     There  are  huraUf  guardians ;  scm,  broUier,  mey,  brothen. 

doubled  roots,  as  $hor-iher^  to  destroy  (thar,  to  Others  are  more  dissimilar,  as  ihime,  vonuui, 

tiirow  away);  words  inserting  a  vowel,  prefixing  hiame^  women ;  hoi^  servant,  ebiaik^  eervsnts; 

a-,  «n-,  »h-^  or  suffixing  -r,  -i,  ;/^  -<A;  oompoundi  torn,  sea,  canaioM^  seaa. — ^The  cases  of  dedeo- 

of  2  words,  as  9eh-mdu^  to  draw  water ;  rem-ne'  sion  are  signified  both  by  separate  particle 

hahi  (man-of-land),  inhabitant ;  ttorbo  {ti^  give,  and  by  prefixes.    The  nominative  aign  is  tMhi 

$bo^  learning),  to  teach  ;  ham^he  ^man-wood),  (8.  and  B.),  or  enje  ;  the  genitive,  ente,  fn-, 

carpenter,  dec. ;  and  compounds  witn  the  follow-  emr  ;  the  dative  and  accusative,  m-,  «ii-,  i-^  o-; 

ing  prefixes:    at-nay,  mvisible ;    la-/oi,  very  vocative,  pe;  the  ablative, s6o2, Aifon^ es-, ffli^, 

hairy ;  tnent-^or  met)'-<U-nute  (-ism  a-the*),  athe-  «-,  and  many  prepositions.    The  hiero^ljpbio 

ism ;  rrf-tOnt  (-or  creat-), creator;  ihurtaioy  wor-  senitive  is  N,  NT,  M;  dat.,  N,  B,  L,  HE  (Copt 

thy    (of)    honor  ;    thin-nof/,    to    see :  hence  Aaro,  to) ;  ace.,  N ;  abl.,  M,  out  from,  EM,  bj, 

nouns  hj  pi-,  er-,  as  pi-shin-nay  (-ing  see-),  for,  MT  (Copt  muf,  to  join). — ^Adjectives  beooma 

vision  ;    an-(much,    againVfAdo,  myriad,  dec.  names  of  origin  or  of  quality  by  means  of  enr; 

Nouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  at-,  mo-,  met-;  tiius :  rem-en-Kemi  (man  of  Egypt),  EgjptiiQ; 

thus :   at-9here  (no  chud),  duldless ;  «na-nef9  remren-nuti  (man  of  God),  pious.    To  form  thd 

(place-drink),  tavern,  inn ;  met^thmu  (-ity  im-  feminine  a^ectives,  add  -i  (-«)  to  the  mascoliQea. 

mortal-),  immortality.    Many  hieroglyphs  are  or  lengthen  the  final  vowel.    The  plural  of  id- 

thus  compounded :  MT-S  (Copt  m^t-M^,  oma-  jectives  is  formed  like  that  of  substantires. 

ment;  MT-KT  (Copt  met'kdto)^  circuit;  MT-  Substantives  beoomea^ectives  by  the  prefix  n-; 

STN  (Copt  metrtuten),  kingdom.    The  MT  ex-  thus,  f^ehi  neon  (soul  of  life),  living.  Some 

presses  our  -ment,  -dom,  -ity,  -ism,  dec. — There  adjectives  receive  personal  sufiixeS)  is  Ur-k, 

are  but  two  genders.    The  feminine  is  often  whole-thou ;  naa^  great-she.   The  oompantive 

formed  from  masculine  by  a  vowel  change,  or  degree  is  denoted  by  huo,  correspooding  to  the 

by  suffixing  -e  (-i,  M.),  or  by  an  article  oradjec-  Gr.  /uiXXoy;  the  superlative  by  Ihas  int  «^ 

tive ;  thus :  ttro,  queen  (from  uro,  king) ;  hinb-i^  between,  dHfl^te,  before,  emate  (emaitrd\  Terr, 

ewe-lamb;  alu-shimej  female  child;  alu-hout^  much,  and  by  the  Gr.  -tro^.    In  ancient  Egyp* 

male  child. — ^The  articles  are  indefinite,  definite,  tian,  the  genitive  plural  (as  king  of  kings),  and 

and  demonstrative.    The  former  are  of  common  enhme,  eatraU,  and  ihott^  indicated  plomi^.-;' 

gender;    as,  u  rami^  a  man;  han-mui,  some  The  numerals  are :  l,va,masc.,iiei,  fern.  (tttfi,ui, 

lions.    The  definite  articles  are  pe  (M.  ot),  cor-  M.) ;  2,  anay,  iente  {mutt)  ;  8,  ^met^t^  tkmtej 

responding  to  French  le;  te  (ti)^  to  Tr.ia;  and  4,  ^tou,  /to;  6,  tiw,  tie;  6,  touj  to;  T,  m^J' 

ns,  net  (nt),  toFr.  les;  thus:  pp^on,  U  frere;  8,  skmune;  9,  pnt;  10,  mit;  20^jvdi;  30, 

tirioney  la  taur;  ne-tay^  lea  montagnea.    They  maa'h  ;  40,  hme  ;  50,  taiu  ;  60,  m;  70,  Me ;  SO, 

often  lack  the  final  vowel,  as,  pnute^  U  dieu,  hmene;  90,  peetaiu;  100,  ehe;  1,000,  lA^,^ 

Before  initial  A-,  the  corresponding  aspirates  Ordinals :  1st,  ti-aphe  (beginning),  tA^  &c ; 

occur,  as  in  Greek ;   thus,  th-oram,  ^  opojiris,  tiie  others  are  formed  by  prefixing  mak-  (MH) 

In  hieroglyphs  the  prefix  P-  stands  for  m,  and  to  the  cardinals.    Distributives  are  made  by 

N-  for  Us,  but  the  suffix  -T  for  la  ;  thus,  MU-T  doubling  the  cardinals ;  multiples  by  adding  ^ 

(Copt  ti-ma^y  mere  la.    The  demonstrative  (times) ;  fractions  by  prefixing  re  (R)  with  Jn^ 

ai'ticles,  either  joined  or  not,  are  oei,  Lat.  hie;  part — ^The  personal  pronouns  are:  e^t,  I; 

ieif  Lat  hxBc ;  and  nei^  Lat  Ai,  &9,  Iubo,     In  entoh^  ento  (masc.  and  fem.),  thou ;  etUof,  he, 

hieroglyphs  and  Memphitio,  they  are  PAI,  TAI,  entoi,  she ;  anen^  we ;  entoteftj  you ;  <tt<Mi)  tbcf. 

NAI. — Possessive  adjectives  are  formed  of  the  Possessive  demonstrative  pronouns  consist  of 

definite  article  and  of  the  suffixes  -a  (to  have),  the  article  with  o  (to  be)  and  pers(»al  saffins; 


tuua,  tua,  tuiy  masculine  ^  pu^  <i^,  nu,  the  same  nl,  correspond  to  the  Lat.  ilUf  iUa,  iUL  Ibe 

for  feminine;  ptf^  tef,  n^f,  his,  her,  their,  mas-  relative  et^  who,  which,  what,  is  indedioAb^^ 

online ;  pee,  tee,  nee,  the  same  for  feminine ;  pen^  The  interrogatives  nim^  eut^  correspoad  to  Ut 

fm,  nen,  Lat  noster,  &c. ;  peten,  dec,  Lat  «eatdr,  qualu;  iter,  to  Lat  qtiantue,  quot;  apd  «,  to 

&c. ;  pey  (pu),  dtc.,  their;  e,  g.:  pornuti^  ray  Lat  quid, — ^Verbs  indicate  persons  either  by  ^ 

God ;  penrMt^  our  heart;  tele-sham,  thy  power,  suffixes,  as  -i,  I ;  -£,  -s,  (masc.  snd  fem.),  tboa; 

The  hieroglyph  RN-F  is  for  the  Copt  ptf-ran^  •/,  -«,  he,  she ;  -n,  we ;  <«», you;  -sw*  tbej;  or oy 

his  name.— Foreign  and  many  Coptic  nouns  are  the  prefixes,  ti-,  i-,  to-,  /-,  •-,  tm-,  ^^^^f? 

without  a  plural  form ;  thus :  nt-apoetolaa^  the  Particles  of  tenses  arei  for  the  present}  es  L»* 
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sum;  ei,  ere  (masc  and  fem.),  Lat.  es;  e/y  e$,  (1778),  Soholtz  (1778),  and  Didjrmns  Tanrinen- 
Lat  ett;  en,  tumus  ;  ereten,  eatis;  ey, «,  ere^  ntnt,  sis  or  Valperga  (1788)  wpoto  on  the  grammar 
The  perfect  indefinite  is  ai  (have-I),  Lat./«*/  and  lexicography.  The  Opuscula  of  Jablonski 
aky  juisti,  &C.  The  imperfect,  n«  (tJ^nt'Q,  like  contain  an  excellent  glossary  (Leyd.,  1804\  Im- 
the  Fr,  venir  de^  is  inflected  thus :  nai^  ndk^  nere^  portant  contributions  are  furnished  by  the  Re^ 
ne/y  ne«,  &c.  Pe  following  denotes  simultane-  eherehes  critiques ethMtoriqnesmir  la  langueet  la 
ity,  as  nai-kehahey  pe,  I  was  at  the  same  time  litterature  de  VUgypte^  by  Quatrem^re,  Paris, 
naked.  The  future  is  indicated  by  ^, -«,  «^,  «*^,  1808;  the  "Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Lan- 
&c. ;  the  second  future  (soon)  by  na,  to  go,  or«,  guage,"  by  Tattara,  London,  1830,  with  an  ap- 
toward,  as  ehna^  thou  wilt  be  soon;  and  the  pended  dictionary  by  Young;  and  the  gram- 
plnperfect  by  nainoj  Fr.  fallais.  Sha  denotes  mar  and  dictionary  of  Champollion  the  younger, 
habit;  thus :  «^ai,  w^o  /  «Aaib,  «oZ«,  &o.  The  Rosellini'streatiseonthe  Coptic  language,  Rome, 
subjunctive  is  distinguished  by  en-,  that,  as  en-  1837,  was,  to  a  large  extent,  copied  from  Cham- 
tirashi,  Lat.  gaudeam  ;  the  optative,  by  marei  pollion.  Among  the  latest  and  best  grammars 
(jc€lk\  I  wish,  by  ma^  grant,  or  by  pe^  to  be,  are  those  of  Peyron  (Turin,  1841) ;  of  Benfey 
as  fnarekOnhy  utinam  vivas  ;  the  imperative  is  (Leipsic,  1844 ;  showing  its  relation  to  the  Se- 
the  root  alone,  or  with  the  prefix  a-,  be  it,  or  mitic  languages) ;  of  Schwartze,  edited  after  his 
ma-,  give,  as  ajas^  say;  the  infinitive  is  the  death  by Steinthal  (Berlin,  1850) ;  of  Uhlmann 
root  and  used  as  a  substantive ;  the  present  par-  (Leipsic,  1853) ;  and  of  Seyfiarth  (Gotha,  1855). 
ticii)le  has  the  prefix  e-  or  et,  who,  as  pilaoe  The  best  vocabularies  are  those  of  Vessidre  de 
ctheimiy  the  people  sitting.  Particles  are  joined  la  Croze  (edited  by  Woide,  Oxford,  1775),  Rossi 
to  tenses;  thus :  e7i^ei-^om,  when  I  close ;  «Aa;^  (Rome,  1808),  Tattam  (Oxford,  1835),  reyron 
tei-enjooSy  as  long  as  you  say.  Other  particles  (1835),  Parthey  (Berlin,  1844). 
are  eneiy  if,  shan,  if  so  that,  and  empati^  before  COPTS,  the  name  of  the  principal  sect  of 
that.  Negation  is  indicated  by  prefixing  en-,  Christians  in  Egypt  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
empe-j  empale-^  or  by  affixing  -an^  or  by  insert-  Ethnological ly,  the  Copts  are  beyond  question 
ing  the  verb  between  en-  and  -an.  Endings  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
tlie  sacred  dialect  are  -T,  I;  -K,  -T  (masc.  and  race.  They  are  the  most  lineal  descendants  of  the 
fern.),  thou ;  -F,  he ;  -S,  she ;  -N,  we ;  -TN,  people  which  inhabited  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the 
you ;  and  -SN,  they.  Its  auxiliary  verbs  are  Ptolemies.  Tlie  race,  indeed,  has  not  been  pure- 
E-,  A-,  0-,  UON-,  to  be,  and  ER-,  to  do,  to  ly  preserved,  since,  with  all  the  precaution  and 
make. — ^The  prepositions  are  ^  in,  of,  from;  prejudice  against  marriage  with  foreigners,  the 
eholy  eholhiten^  out,  through ;  ehote^  before,  above,  Dlood  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  has  been  mingled 
on ;  nem,  with ;  enten^  of;  «Aa,  till,  to ;  kha^  un-  with  that  of  the  blacker  tribes  of  the  upper 
der,  against;  lia,^  under,  to;  haten,  near  by,  Nile,  and  that  of  Greek  and  Arab  conquerors, 
with;  Ai,  in,  on,  &c.;  which  are  lengthened  by  The  Copts,  as  a  race,  are  far  less  homogeneous 
such  suffixes  as  -rat,  -tot,  -rd,  -ma^  -Jet,  -5,  &c.  than  the  Jews.  Yet  while  it  must  he  allowed 
Ad  verbs  are  made  by  prefixing^- to  nouns;  thus:  that  the  modern  Nubians  bear  more  resem- 
^^?ct/,  invain,  e;)<?A(m  (ontheday),  daily;  orby  blance  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  beauty  of 
prepositions,  as  khen  u  rashi  (in  a  joy),  gladly,  form  and  in  some  physical  characteristics,  it  is 
The  most  frequent  conjunction  is  ji  (saying),  equally  certain  that  in  the  outlines  of  featnre, 
that,  because,  whereas.  Others  are  ihantei.  and  in  disposition  and  temperament,  the  Copts 
while;  enei^  eishan,  if;  empati,  before  that;  and  are  more  like  that  people  who  listened  to  Ori- 
inany  Greek  ones  with  their  own  signification,  gen  or  followed  the  proces^iions  of  Cleopatra, 
as  (/<»,  te,  alia,  an,  eti,  ana,  kata,  hina^  &c.  The  The  elements  of  their  character  and  their  men- 
hieroglyphic  prepositions  are  N,  Copt,  en  ;  tal  habits  are  not  those  of  the  Arab  people,  with 
NT,  ente;  HR,  haro,  to;  HT,  hahte,  near ;  RM,  whom  they  offer  in  Egypt  the  constant  contrast. 
erem,  with,  near,  by. — The  construction  is  strict-  This  contrast  may  be  owing,  however,  in  some  de- 
ly  logical,  the  subject  being  followed  by  the  gree  to  the  difference  in  costume  and  in  religious 
verb  and  this  by  the  regimen.  Specimen:  Pen  observance.  One  whose  long  residence  in  Egypt 
iot  et  khen  (noster  pattr  qui  in)  ni  (article)  entitles  his  opinion  to  great  weight,  Mr.  Lane, 
pheuX  (coilis)',  Maref-tuho  {utinam  sanctum)  affirms  that  the  physical  difference  between  the 
enje  (artic.)  peh  ran  {tuum  nomen).  MaresX  Copts  and  Moslems  of  Egypt  is  very  slight,  that 
(jeniat)  enje pek  meturo  (tuum  rcgnum),  &c. —  both  races  are  mixed,  and  that  Moslems  them- 
Translationsofportionsof  the  Coptic  Scriptures,  selves  find  it  hard  to  recognize  a  Copt  when 
of  Gnostic  odes,  and  inscriptions  have  been  he  has  adopted  their  raiment.  The  principal  dif- 
made  by  Huntington,  Mareshall,  Pococke,  David  ferences  which  he  notices  are  that  tlie  Copts  are 
AVilkins,  Tuki,  Giorgi,  C.  G.  Woide,  F.  Mfinter,  a  smaller  race,  and  have  a  downcast  and  sullen 
Mingarelli,  Zof^ga,  Quatrem^re,  Engelbrecht,  IL  look  not  usually  seen  on  the  face  of  a  believer 
Tattara,  L.  Ideler,  G.  Seyffarth,  Schwartze,  P.  in  Islam.  As  a  general  rule,  the  complexion  of 
Botticher,  and  others.  Peiresc  was  the  first  En-  the  Copts  is  dark,  of  a  deep  brown,  almost  ap- 
ropean  student  of  Coptic.  Saumaise  and  Scali-  preaching  to  black.  The  nose  is  straight,  wi- 
ger  made  little  progress  in  it.  Athan  Kircher,  dened  at  the  end ;  the  eyes,  which  incline  up- 
1G36- 44,  devoted  some  attention  to  it,  but  fell  ward,  are  black,  the  forehead  is  narrow,  and 
into  many  errors.  Waldoni  (1653),  E.  Vinding  the  hair  curly.  Their  dress  is  of  dark  colors, 
(1660),  Boijour  (1699),  Blumberg  (1716),  Tuki  both  in  the  turban  and  flowing  robe,  either  of 
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brown,  dark  blae,  or  black.  In  the  towiifl  and  their  titles.  Is  in  the  more  attracdre  city  of 
oitiee  this  is  an  inyariable  distinctive  mark.  Cairo.  In  this  city  he  has  a  palace,  and  deriyes 
No  respectable  Copt  will  allow  himself  to  be  a  large  revenue  from  the  nnmeroos  houses 
mistaken  for  a  Mohammedan  hj  wearing  a  which  have  come  gradnally  by  gift  and  pur- 
white  or  red  tnrban.  But  in  the  villages  of  chase  into  his  possession.  He  holds  office  f»r 
upper  Egypt  the  attention  to  costume  is  less  scm-  life.    He  is  selected,  ushaUy  by  lot,  from  a  lUt 

Suloua,  and  tiie  Copt  women  cannot  by  dress  be  of  8  or  10  monks  designated  by  the  superior  of 

istinguished  from  the  Moslem.   The  cross,  tat-  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony,  near  the  gulf  of 

tooed  npon  the  hand  of  the  Copt  woman,  is  a  Suez.    This  convent,  celebrated  astheresideiice 

more  decisive  badge;  and  for  the  man  an  ink-  of  the  modcd  hermit,  has  the  exdne&Te  hm>: 

horn  at  the  girdle  is  another  badge,  since  the  of  furnishing  the  chief  ruler  of  the  cbnrcfa.  &n 

work  of  scribes  and  clerks  in  Egypt  is  almost  honor  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  inor«  an- 

wholly  in  the  hands  of  Copta.    Their  education  cient  convents  of  Kitria.    The  patriarch,  Wis^' 

is  usaaUy  much  superior  to  that  of  Moslems^  chosen  from  the  order  of  monks,  ii  of  cotir«e 

and  they  are  more  apt  in  those  pursuits  which  unmarried ;  he  must  continue,  even  in  his  a- 

require  qnickness  of  siffht  and  i^adiness  of  in-  alted  state,  to  conform  to  his  monastic  custom  of 

veution.    Unlike  the  Moslems,  too,  they  drink  dress  and  diet  and  deep,  must  wear  wool  ntir» 

freely  of  spirituous  liquors ;  and  cunning  man-  to  his  skin,  must  fast  at  the  prescribed  sei^ons 

agement  of  this  love  of  arrack  and  brandy  has  and  must  be  waked  in  the  night  perpetunIlT  to 

been  the  means  of  despoiling  Copt  convents  of  perform  the  duty  of  purification.  The  p&tri:u^  Im 

their  most  precious  manuscript  treasures.     In  authority  in  the  church  is  almost  despotic.  He 

the  matter  of  food,  their  customs  are  in  many  appoints  the  patriarch  of  the  AbyB8iIuanchIl^!l 

respects  identical  with  those  of  the  Jews.  They  as  his  suffragan,  and  compels  him  to  go,  as  into 

will  not  eat  things  strangled,  nor  blood, nor  the  exile,  to  that  distant  and  uncomfortable  rtrji^a 

flesh  of  swine ;  and  above  all  things,  they  shun  of  the  upper  Nile.    Some  writers  assert  tha: ;'. 

oamePs  flesh  as  unclean.    With  the  other  races  is  customary  to  send  the  Abyssinian  patrurch 

of  Egypt  they  now  seldom  intermarry,  such  in  chains,  in  token  of  submission  and  def-cnd- 

connection  being  prohibited  by  the  ecclesiastical  ence.    But  a  general  rule  is  not  to  be  iDftrrt^l 

law. — But  that  which  most  distinguishes  the  from  single  instances,  nor  is  it  probable  that  tlli 

Copts  from  other  inhabitants  of  Egypt  is  their  interpretation  of  such  an  instance  u  cormL 

ecclesiastical  system,  to  which  they  are  devot-  Next  in  rank  to  the  patriarch  are  the  bisl.<<t<3. 

edly  attached.    No  body  of  Christians  are  more  the  friU  number  of  whom  is  12,  though  the  <ees 

forward  in  their  boasting,  or  more  strict  in  their  are  not  always  all  supplied.    The  bishops.  li^4 

exclusiveness.    They  hold  that  their  ritual  is  the  the  patriarch,  wear  the  broad  round  turUin, 

most  ancient  Christian  ritual  in  existence,  and  and  are  celibates.    It  is  customary  to  cb^"^ 

have  reason  for  their  claim.    They  reckon  in  them  from  the  convents,  though  the  canoDs  d 

their  list  of  saints  an  evaugelist,  with  many  of  the  church  do  not  always  require  this.   T:>y 

the  most  celebrated  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  reside  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  land.    Theri  is 

church.    Thoy  stigmatize  as  heretical  the  com-  a  bishop  at  Thebes,  at  Osioot,  at  Negaddeh,]:'.! 

munions  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  they  regard  in  most  of  the  large  towns  where  the  C  !'/i. 

with  intense  hatred  those  of  their  own  country-  population  is  considerable.    Selow  the  bUh  ]* 

men  who  recognize  the  authority  of  the  pope  are  the  arch  priests,  who  are  sometimes  ^i  '^-i 

or  the  Byzantine  patriarch.    They  attend  with  head  of  the  convents,  and  sometimes  are  ch^- 

untiring  zeal  upon  the  celebration  of  their  sa-  sen  directly  from  the  order  of  the  prit:f^l  v  ~ 

cred  rites,  are  careful  that  their  children  shall  Their  functions  correspond  to  those  of  arclii-i- 

be  early  trained  to  the  practice  of  prayer  in  the  cons  in  the  English  dinrch.    Next  to  these  are 

churoh,  and  regard  the  orders  of  their  clergy  the  priests,  who  may  be  married,  provided  the 

with  great  deference.   The  church,  though  &llen  marriage  has  taken  place  before  their  oruira- 

far  from,  its  former  importance,  and  so  diminish-  tion.     After  that,  they  are  not  allowed  to 

ed  in  nun^bers  that  it  is  computed  to  have  in  all  marry ;  nor  can  any  one  be  ordained  a  prit>'t 

Egypt  not  more  than  150,000  members,  keeps  who  has  had  more  than  one  wife,  or  has  v^j- 

its  organization,  and  is  as  elaborate  in  its  dis-  ried  a  widow.    The  priest  wears  a  tarban  of  :<e- 

tribution  of  parts  as  when  its  adherents  were  culiar  shape,  narrow  in  the  rim  and  flatteori  a 

numbered  by  millions.    It  has  6  orders  of  ao*  the  top.    He  is  not  compelled  to  abstain  tV^ 

tive  and  secular  clergy,  beside  the  order  of  secular  labors,  but  may  earn  money  by  a  tr.:e 

monks,  which  holds  a  very  important  relation  or  a  profession.    The  same  rules  apply  to :  :<^ 

to  the  rest  of  the  church.    Historically,  the  ihemffui^  or  deacon,  who  is  only  an  iDci[^'- 

church  of  Egypt  is  a  monastic  church.    The  be-  priest.    Both  priest  and  deacon  receive  ore  n. 

ginnings  of  the  monastic  life  were  in  its  deserts ;  tion  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  or,  if  i)^} 

and  the  hermits  and  cenobites  of  the  Thebaid  live  in  Cairo,  from  the  patriarch.    In  real '} 

and  the  Red  sea  coast  have  given  the  example  most  of  them,  especially  in  lower  Egrpt,  ^'^ 

and  the  imivuLse  to  ail  subsequent  development  unmarried,  their  ranks  being  chiefly  recruitei 

of  Christian  asceticism.    The  present  head  of  fh>m  the  convents.    Those  of  the  monl^  ^'^-^ 

the  Coptic  church  is  the  patriardi  of  Alexan-  are  eminent  for  intelligence  or  sanctity,  or  wLc 

dria.    His  residence,  however,  like  that  of  most  have  commanding  physical  presence,  are  ^^  ^^ 

Egyptian  dignitaries  who  Join  Alezand^  to  to  be  called,  sooner  or  later,  to  oflices  of  ii^^" 
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ence  in  the  hierarchy.— The  Coptic  convents    nse  the  manuscript  treasures  which  they  have 
were  once  very  numerous,  886,  according  to    inherited.    These  precious  relics  are  fast  disap- 
the  legend.    They  covered  the  desert  of  Nitria,    pearing  from  the  mouasteries.    The  visits  of 
abounded  in  the  Thebaid,  and  were  found  not    Tattam  andCurzon,  and  others  of  similar  tastes, 
only  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea  and  the  con-    have  relieved  the  brethren  of  most  of  their  pre- 
fines  of  Nubia,  but  in  the  most  inaccessible    cious  charge,  and  but  few  more  than  the  books 
j)Lices  along  the  Nile.     The  sexes  were  sepa-    necessary  to  conduct  the  worsliip  remain  in  the 
rate,  and  nunneries  were  as  common  in  Egypt    Nitrian  convents.    Some  of  the  most  valuable 
as  in  Italy  or  Spain,     At  present  their  number    of  these  MSS.  have  been  secured  to  the  British 
is  jcreatly  reduced.    Of  monasteries  proper,  in    museum.    They  are  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  as 
'^liich  only  men  are  admitted,  there  are  but    well  as  Coptic,  and  some  of  them  date  back 
7,  those  of  St  Anthony  and  St.  Paul  in  the    as  early  as  the  5th  century.    The  number  of 
eastern  desert,  4  in  the  desert  of  Nitria,  and    monks  in  the  4  Nitrian  convents,  according  to 
one  at  Mount  Koskam,  in  upper  Egypt.    In    Sir  Gardner  "Wilkinson,  is  77.    In  the  neigh- 
these  the  monastic  rule  is  rigidly  observed,  and    borhood  of  these  convents  are  the  ruins  of  many 
the   old   customs  are  kept  in  their  integrity,    others. — ^Baptism,  a  rite  to  which  the  Copts  at- 
I^eside  these,  there  are  many  other  ancient  tbun-    tach  great  importance,  is  performed  by  dipping 
diitions,    which  retain  the  reverence  of   the    the  child  3  times  into  water  which  has  received 
Coptic  people,  though  the  strictness  of  the  mo-    a  few  drops  of  consecrated  oil.    An  unbaptized 
nastic  rule  has  been  widely  departed  from.  The    child  will  be  blind  in  the  next  world.    The  rite 
convent  of  Sitte  Gamian,  near  Damietta,  is    ought  to  be  administered  to  a  male  infant  40, 
honored  by  an  annual  pilgrimage.     In  Cairo    and  to  a  female  80  days  after  birth.    It  se- 
there  are  8  convents ;  in  Fostat  or  Old  Cairo,    cures  regeneration.     Next  to  baptism  is  cir- 
2 ;  in  Alexandria,  2;  2  in  the  Fayoom,  where    cumcision,  which  is  performed  upon  boys  at  the 
onoo  there  were  80 or  more;  and  one  in  Feesheh    age  of  7  years,  though  without  any  special  reli- 
Dibbeh,  Hoosh,Aboo  Honnes,  Mellawee,  Ekh-    gious  ceremonies.    It  is  more  scrupulously  at- 
mini,  Girgeh,  Negaddeh.  and  other  towns  along    tended  to  at  Negaddeh  than  at  Cairo.  The  Copts 
tlio   river.     The   best  inown  to  travellers  is    are  as  careful  to  observe  their  seasons  of  daily 
the  Deyr  el  Adra,  or  convent  of  the  Virgin,    prayer  as  the  better  class  of  Moslems.    Seven 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock,    times   a  day  they  perform  their  lustrations, 
tlie  Gebel  el  Tayr,  about  60  miles  above  Cairo,  on    turn  to  the  east,  recite  their  PaUr  noster,  and 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile.    The  mendicant  monks    beg  in  41    repetitions  for  the  Lord's  mercy, 
here  watch  every  foreigner's  boat  as  it  passes,  and    Their  rosary  contiiins  41  beads.    Many  of  them 
swim  oft' to  it,  beseeching  with  loud  cries  for  char-    go  over  in  these  7  daily  exercises  the  whole 
ity,  on  the  ground  of  a  common  Christian  faith,    of  the  Psalms.  The  public  religious  service  is  ex- 
Tho  white  and  red  monasteries  near  Souhag  are    cessively  long,  lasting  at  least  3  hours  before  the 
also  frequently  visited  on  account  of  the  re-    consecrated  cakes,  stamped  with  the  sign  of  the 
markable  architecture  of  their  churches.     In    crossand  the  pious  inscription,  can  be  distributed 
the  neighborhood  of  Abydos  there  is  also  an    to  the  people.  It  is  accompanied  by  monotonous 
important  convent.    But  in  all  those  establish-    chantings,  abundant  burning  of  incense,  proces- 
ments  the  monks  have  lapsed  into  secular  hab-    sions  of  the  host  around  the  church,  and  the  noisy 
its,  the  fasts  are  much  neglected,  women  live    beating  of  cymbals  at  intervals. — In  the  ordi- 
with  the  men,  and  the  convent  is  only  a  Chris-    nary  construction  of  Coptic  churches  there  are 
tian  village  of  greater  or  less  extent.    In  the    4  compartments.    At  the  furthest  end  from  tlie 
regular  monasteries,  such  as  those  of  Nitria    doorway  is  the  chancel,  the  heyhel.,  which  is 
and  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  hard  and  long    completely  hidden  behind  a  high  screen,  with 
probation  is  required  before  initiation.      The    the  doorway  in  the  centre  closed  by  a  curtain, 
novices  are  the  menials  of  the  convent,  hewers    on  which  a  cross  is  embroidered.  Next  to  this  is 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.    All  are  vowed    the  part  appropriated  to  the  priests  who  inter- 
to  poverty,  and  the  gifts  of  visitors  and  devotees    pret  in  Arabic  the  Coptic  service  to  the  singers, 
only  go  to  swell  the  common  store.     The  dress    to  the  leading  men  of  the  congregation,  and  to 
is  a  simple  shirt  of  coarse  woollen  fabric    The    strangers  who  may  be  present.    This  is  sepa- 
ba<lgc  of  the  class  is  a  dark  blue  strip  of  cloth,     rated  from  the  next  compartment  by  a  high  lat- 
which  is  suspended  from  the  turban  below  the    tice,  in  which  there  are  8  doors.    In  this  3d  corn- 
back  of  the  neck.    Only  on  feast  days  is  animal    partment,  which  communicates  directly  with  the 
food  allowed,  and  then  in  small  quantities;  the    street,  are  stationed  the  mass  of  the  congrega- 
ordinary  food  of  the  brethren  is  black  bread    tion.     A  4th  compartment  in  the  extreme  rear, 
and  lentils,  and  on  fast  days  they  are  deprived    or  on  one  side,  is  reserved  for  the  women.   This 
even  of  this  meagre  fare.    The  convents,  when    is  dimly  lighted,  and  separated  from  the  main 
not  situated  on  some  inaccessible  rock,  are  sur-    room  by  a  lattice-work  partition.     The  women 
rounded  by  a  high  and  strong  wall,  which  has    wear  their  veils  during  worship.    The  poor  of 
oiily«a  single  iron  door,  and  in  some  cases  is    the  congregation  wait  during  the  service  around 
wholly  without  opening,  the  means  of  entrance    the  outer  doorway,  and  receive  alms  as  the  con- 
lu'ing  a  pulley  from  the  top.    The  larger  part    gregation  passes  out.    As  in  the  mosques,  every 
of  the  monks  are  ignorant,  dull,  and  fanatical,    worshipper  must  take  off  his  shoes  before  his 
acquainted  only  with  their  ritual  and  unable  to    feet  touch  the  mats  of  the  holy  house,  and  must 
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go  at  once  to  kneel  before  the  cross  on  the  onr-  together  ^  through  this  ceremony,  vliich  is 
tain.  The  more  devout  then  go  round  and  pray  accompanied  hj  a  washing  of  the  feet,  p^onn- 
in  turn  before  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  which  ed  by  the  priest.  Beside  these  prindpal  fesd- 
are  hung  around  the  second  apartment,  leaving  vals,  there  are  the  feast  of  the  Apostles,  the  holy 
a  kiss  upon  those  that  are  witnin  reach  of  their  Thursday  and  Saturday  of  Passion  veek,  and 
lips.  During  most  of  the  service  the  congrega-  the  Saleeb  feast  in  September,  which  commem- 
tion  remain  standing,  or  rather  leaning  upon  orates  the  finding  of  the  true  cross.  These 
long  crutches,  with  which  most  of  them  are  feasts  are  marked  by  unusual  show  in  dress,  hj 
provided.  Tne  service  within  the  heykel  or  largesses  to  the  poor,  and  by  indulgence  in  a- 
sanctuary  is  entirely  from  the  Coptic  litumes.  dent  spirits  to  the  degree  often  of  intoxication. 
No  other  tongue  is  allowed  before  the  altar.  — ^The  Copts  have  a  convent  in  Jerusalem  and  a 
The  priests  who  officiate  here  wear  ornamented  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and 
vestments  specially  appropriated  to  the  various  there  are  perhaps  100  of  their  commanion  vho 
religious  seasons  and  festivals.  The  ordinary  reside  in  tne  holy  city  and  welcome  the  pilgrims 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  requires  2  or  3  in  their  annual  visit  The  duty  of  pilgnma^  is 
priests  within  the  heykel,  while  as  many  more  as  binding  upon  Copts  as  upon  Moslems;  hot 
explain  the  lessons  to  the  people  in  the  next  the  number  of  those  who  fulfil  it  is  compara- 
apartment  The  communion  is  given  to  the  tively  small.  The  black  turbans  of  the  Gi^pt^ 
clergy  in  both  kinds,  but  the  laity  are  privileged  however,  are  always  oonspicuous  in  the  crowd 
only  to  have  cakes  on  which  the  wine  has  been  which  goes  down  to  the  Jordan  on  the  week  sec- 
sprinkled.  These  cakes  are  about  3  inches  in  ceeding  ^Easter.  The  time  of  pilgrimage  and 
diameter  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  the  arrangement  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  an 
are  brought  in  baskets  to  the  door  of  the  hey-  substantiafiy  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greek  and 
kel,  and  the  members  of  the  congregation  rush  Armenian  churches. — Like  all  orientals,  tha 
forward  eagerly  to  secure  them.  As  in  the  Copts  decorate  their  houses  of  prayer  with  or* 
Jewish  synagogues,  there  is  much  change  of  pos-  naments  of  ostrich  eg^  rude  inscriptiona,  and 
tures,  much  going  out  and  coming  in  during  the  tawdry  pictures  of  Uieir  favorite  saints.  Chief 
service;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  wor«  of  these  is  the  fighting  St.  Greorge,  whose  name 
shippers  is  more  formal  than  reverential.  The  is  perpetuated  in  the  town  of  Girgeh,  and  wb<  -^ 
confessional  is  as  important  in  the  Coptic  as  in  face  is  on  the  wall  of  almost  every  chapeL  Ken 
the  Roman  church ;  the  more  devout  Kneel  and  in  honor  are  the  hermits  Anthony  and  Paul  and 
confess  their  sins  to  the  priests  at  least  once  in  Macarius,  the  last  of  whom  is  the  especial  pro- 
every  week ;  and  none  have  a  right  to  ask  for  tector  of  the  Nitrian  convents.  St  Athanasi::) 
the  sacred  bread  until  they  have  eased  their  is  not  neglected,  though  many  of  the  Coi  n^^ 
minds  by  such  acknowledgment.  The  penan-  brethren  are  ignorant  of  his  name.  The  >l^^ 
ces  imposed  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Roman  are  sometimes  adorned  with  representations  of 
church. — ^The  regular  seasons  of  fasting  in  the  the  Virgin  and  the  apostles.  In  one  of  these  Su 
Coptic  church  include  more  than  half  the  year.  John  is  presented  with  face  gashed  and  viih 
With  the  exception  of  the  60  days  between  woolly  hair.  The  Abymnians,  however,  eictl 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  every  Wednesday  and  the  Copts  in  this  kind  of  art.  The  form  of  uje 
Friday  throughout  the  year  are  *^  meagre  days,"  churches  and  the  general  style  of  Coptic  archi- 
in  which  meat  is  prohibited.  Beside  these,  there  tecture  is  tiiatof  the  Greek  basilica;  Doneci 
are  the  fast  of  the  Nativity,  28  days  long;  the  fast  their  churches  are  cruciform.  In  many  !&• 
of  the  Apostles,  which  follows  the  Ascension  stances,  as  in  the  temples  of  Kedeenet  Aboo, 
festival;  toe  fast  of  the  Virgin,  16  days  in  length,  and  the  Deyr  el  Medeeneh  and  the  Tkjrd 
to  prepare  for  the  feast  of  her  Assumption;  and  Bahree  at  Thebes,  the  ancient  heathen  \&^ 
the  great  fast  of  Lent,  which,  with  the  additions  pies  were  converted  into  Christian  churcliat 
that  various  patriarchs  have  made,  and  the  pre-  and  their  walls  daubed  over  with  pictores  d 
liminary  fast  of  the  prophet  Jonan,  extends  to  the  saints.  Some  of  the  churches  are  still  sab- 
68  days.  In  these  fast  seasons  there  is  a  daily  terranean;  and  recent  diacoveries  at  Tkbd 
service  in  the  church,  and  the  houses  of  wor*  have  revealed  there  a  churdi  of  the  cataooml» 
ship  are  kept  constantly  open.  There  are  7  hardly  less  interesting  than  the  churcha  ^ 
principal  festivals :  those  which  commemorate  neath  St  Agnese  and  St  Sebastian. — ^The  cretd 
the  nativity,  the  baptism,  the  triumphal  entry,  of  the  Coptic  church  is  that  of  ^e  Honopby^itt'^ 
the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of  Christ,  who  were  condemned  as  heretics  at  the  coaijcil 
the  Pentecost  miracle,  and  the  annunciation  to  of  Chalcedon  in  461.  They  deny  the  doctho^i 
the  Virgin.  All  of  these  festivals  occur  within  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  inast  that  af:^^' 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  2  of  *them  in  January,  the  incarnation  ^ere  was  but  a  single  natsra 
and  the  remaining  6  usually  in  April,  May,  and  and  a  single  will.  In  common  with  the  Greeks, 
June.  At  the  feast  ^ir«eZa<Z,  the  Christmas,  i^^  they  hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  froa 
Oheetaa^  the  baptism,  and  El  Kabeer^  the  Easter,  the  Father  alone.  It  is  affirmed  by  some  writ- 
there  is  a  midnight  service  in  the  churches.  The  ers  that  Uiey  believe  the  doctrine  of  t^au^3b- 
feast  of  baptism  is  still  further  honored  by  the  stantiation;  but  this  is  denied  by  the  Oopw 
custom  of  plunging  into  the  river,  or  into  a  tank  priests,  who  consent  to  a  theory  more  like  the 
in  the  church,  after  prayers  have  been  said  and  LuUieran  than  Uie  Catholic.  The  number  of  sa- 
the  water  duly  blessed.    The  men  and  boys  cramenteisT,  but  these  differ  in  several  parties- 
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lars  from  the  Roman  sacraments,  faith  and  which  bears  the  name  of  8t.  Gregory,  was  prob- 
prayer  being  substituted  for  matrimony  and  ably  borrowed  from  the  Armenian  churcn  (of 
extreme  nnction«  They  acknowledge  only  8  which  Gregory  waa  the  apostle  and  founder), 
authoritative  councils  of  the  church,  the  8  after  that  church  lapsed  into  the  Eutychian 
which  preceded  the  council  at  Chalcedon,  viz. :  heresy.  A  third  is  doubtfully  attributed  to 
of  Nice,  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Ephesus.  The  the  Alexandrian  Cyril,  who  in  all  tlie  churches 
general  name  by  which  the  Egyptian  church  is  of  Egypt  has  great  authority,  and  is  honored 
known  in  controversy  is  that  of  Jacobite,  which  by  the  pompous  title  of  "  doctor  of  the  world." 
name  was  applied  to  them  as  the  followers  of  the  Of  these  liturgies  there  are  Arabic  transla- 
Eutychian  Jacobus  Baradeus,  one  of  the  chief  tions  in  use  in  all  the  churches.  Most  of  the 
apostles  of  the  heresy.  This  heresy  they  share  priests  are  unable  to  understand  their  sacred 
with  the  Abyssinians,  with  whom  indeed  in  most  dialect  except  in  a  translation.  (See  Copno 
particulars  they  sympathize.  The  doctrine  and  Languagk.)— -The  character  of  the  Copts  as  a 
practices  of  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  churches  race  is  differently  judged  by  different  observers, 
are  substantially  the  same ;  there  is  a  convent  Some  recent  travellers  (for  instance,  the  Rev.  J. 
of  Abyssinian  monks  in  the  Nitrian  desert ;  they  P.  Thompson)  speak  favorably  of  them  in  con- 
sliare  the  same  chapel  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  trast  with  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  both  as  to  their 
patriarch  of  the  church  of  the  mountains  is  de-  hitelligonce  and  their  honesty.  Their  position  as 
pendent  on  the  head  of  the  church  of  Egypt.—  tradesmen,  scribes,  overseers,  and  sometimes  of- 
rortions  of  3  separate  versions  of  the  Scriptures  ficials,  seems  to  justify  this  estimate.  The  title 
into  the  Coptic  tongue  have  been  found  among  M^al'lim,  universally  given  to  the  better  class 
tlieMSS.brought  from  the  Egyptian  monasteries,  of  Copts,  is  a  title  of  respect  In  the  precious 
Bow  early  any  of  these  versions  were  made,  or  metals  they  are  skilful  workers,  and  the  best 
wliich  of  them  was  the  earlier,  it  is  impossible  to  specimens  of  modern  Egyptian  art  in  house  and 
decide.  It  is  certain  that  the  Scriptures  were  bath  building  are  from  their  suggestions.  But 
translated  into  the  native  language  of  Egypt  be-  other  witnesses,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Edward 
foro  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  since  at  this  W.  Lane,  affirm  that  the  Copts  as  a  class  are  false, 
date  a  col  lection  of  rules  for  the  monks  had  been  hypocritical,  rapacious,  and  profligate,  bitterly 
drawn  up  in  that  language  by  Pachomius,  on  hostile  to  all  other  Christian  bodies,  and  ready 
account  of  their  inability  to  read  the  language  for  gain  to  become  apostates  to  Islam,  (hi  the 
of  Greece,  St.  Anthony  probably  read  in  Coptic  authority  of  one  of  their  own  number,  he  states 
tlio  words  of  the  Gospels.  Of  tJiese  8  versions,  that  the  patriarch  is  an  unscrupulous  tyrant,  and 
tliat  used  in  lower  Egypt  and  the  Nitrian  des-  the  priests  are  unblushing  beggars.  A  middle 
ert  has  received  the  name  of  Memphitio;  that  estimate  between  these  opposite  judgments  will 
used  in  upper  Egypt  the  name  of  Thebaic;  and  probably  be  near  the  truth ;  and  it  may  be  be- 
to  the  third,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  may  have  lieved  that  the  average  morality  of  the  Copts  in 
been  used  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nile  delta,  Egypt  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  otlier 
the  name  of  Bashmuric.  The  Thebaic  version,  races,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  vice  of 
which  is  often  called  the  Sahidio,  is  the  most  drunkenness.  The  Copts  whom  travellers  usu- 
important  in  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  ally  meet  are  of  the  more  respectable  class,  and 
Testament;  while  the  Memphitic,  which  is  usu-  hide  their  avarice  under  the  mask  of  courtesy. 
ally  styled  the  Coptic,  has  the  most  authority  They  are  more  familiar  and  fluent  than  the 
in  the  existing  Egyptian  church.  An  account  Turkish  effendis,  and  show  in  their  intercourse 
of  the  variations  of  the  Coptic  versions  from  tlie  none  of  that  contempt  for  the  infidel  which  the 
received  Greek  text  belongs  properly  to  the  his-  most  polite  Moslem  can  hardly  refrain  from 
tory  of  the  Bible.  The  first  printed  edition  of  the  manifesting. — The  domestic  customs  of  the  Cop-* 
Memphitic  New  Testament  was  issued  by  David  tic  people  differ  but  sliglitly  from  those  of  the 
^'ilkins,  in  quarto,  at  Oxford  in  1T16,  with  a  Arabs  of  the  Nile  valley.  Marriages  are  con- 
Latin  translation.  A  later  and  more  accurate  tracted  through  the  intervention  of  agents; 
edition  was  begtm  by  the  Prussian  Schwartze,  in  there  is  tlie  same  wailing  of  women  when  a 
1846,  but  only  the  4  Gospels  were  published  be-  body  is  buried,  and  mourners  are  hired  to  fill 
fore  his  death.  Since  1852,  Dr.  Paul  Botticher  the  vacant  house  with  their  lamentations  after 
of  Halle  has  published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tlie  funeral  is  over ;  there  are  the  same  visits  to 
and  the  Epistles.  Another  edition,  under  the  the  tombs  on  the  eve  of  festivals,  and  similar 
superintendence  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Lieder  of  Cairo,  ritesof  expiation  followed  by  almsgiving.  There 
has  been  published  by  the  London  society  for  are  some  peculiarities  in  their  marriage  ceremo- 
promoting  Christian  knowledge.  The  Thebaic  nies.  The  Copt  bride,  unlike  the  Moslem,  has 
version  has  been  collated  and  fragments  there-  no  canopy  to  cover  her  in  the  procession  to  the 
of  published  since  1779  by  Woide,  Mingarelli,  bridegroom's  house ;  at  the  preliminary  feast 
C'iorgi,  Munter,  and  Ford.  Fragments  of  the  pigeons  are  released  from  the  pies  in  which  they 
l^a^hmuric  version  have  been  published  by  have  been  imprisoned,  and  fly  around  the  room 
Zoe^a  and  Engelbrecht. — ^The  Copts  have  8  lit-  shaking  the  little  bells  attached  to  their  feet ; 
urgies.  The  principal  is  a  translation  from  the  in  the  church,  beside  the  sacrament  of  the  sup- 
Greek  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  in  which,  however,  per,  there  is  a  ceremony  of  coronation,  and  the 
several  alterations  are  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  priest  sets  on  the  foreheads  of  the  new  couple  a 
Variations  in  dootrine  and  discipline.   Another,  thin  gilt  diadem ;  the  bride,  in  entering  her  bus- 
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band's  hoQse,  must  step  over  the  blood  of  a  new-  Jaoobite  nuMMB;  roomd  by  their  lealons  bish- 
ly  killed^  lamb ;  and  we  whole  pageant^  which  ops,  they  retnrned  defiance,  and  eariy  in  the 
has  lasted  8  days,  ends  with  a  grand  feast  at  the  7th  centnry  all  Christian  fi&iih  not  Manophy- 
bridegroom^s  house.  This  is  the  custom  with  the  site  was  here^,  from  Alexandria  to  Syene. 
wealthy  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  yonng  girFs  To  quarrels  with  the  Greeks  snooeeeded  qnnr- 
marriage.  The  poor  are  wedded  more  simply,  rels  with  each  other  about  minor  points.  The- 
andnoparadeismade  when  a  widow  goes  to  the  odore  and  Themistius  discussed  the  question 
house  of  her  second  husband.  All  marriages,  to  concerning  the  wisdom  of  Jesns,  the  latter  ex- 
be  religiously  lawful,  must  be  licensed  by  the  pressing  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  not  omni- 
patriaroh  or  bishop ;  but  as  civil  contracts,  mar*  sclent.  John  the  Grammarian  afSrmed  that 
riages  licensed  by  the  cadi  are  valid,  and  many  of  there  were  8  €k>ds,  and  rejected  the  word  unity 
the  poorer  Copts  prefer  the  disgrace  of  that  re*  from  the  doctrine  of  the  being  of  God.  In  t hie 
sort  to  the  extortion  of  their  own  spiritual  rulers.  5  years  of  his  administration  as  patriarch,  from 
Such  marriages,  moreover,  are  more  easily  dis-  A.  D.  611,  John  the  Almsgiver  made  more  con- 
solved  than  those  which  the  priest  solemnizes,  verts  by  his  zeal  in  good  works  than  by  his  zeal 
The  respectable  Copt  women  live  in  the  harem,  against  the  Greek  heresy;  yet  he  was  not  ac- 
in  seclusion.  The  wife's  adultery  is  the  only  knowledged  as  a  genuine  patriarch,  since  he  was 
ground  for  divorce,  notwithstanding  that  the  appointed  to  office  bv  the  emperor,  and  followed 
incontinence  of  the  husband  is  regarded  as  a  the  imperial  party  when  it  was  driven  from  Alex- 
sin. — In  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  the  andria  by  the  invading  Persians.  In  the  lOyears 
Copts  form  but  a  fraction  of  the  population,  of  Persian  rule  the  patriarch  was  a  true  Copt 
In  the  city  of  Cairo  they  have  been  estimated  When  the  Romans  regained  power,  the  Jacobite 
as  high  as  60,000 ;  other  writers  put  their  num-  Benjamin  was  displaced,  and  for  a  short  time 
her  at  30,000,  20,000,  or  even  10,000.  At  Ne-  the  church  of  Egypt  had  a  ruler  whose  opinion 
gaddeh,  in  upper  Egypt,  there  are  2,500 ;  and  was  a  compromise  between  the  Greek  and  ihe 
Minieh,  Osioot,  Ekhmim,  and  Girgeh,  have  each  Jacobite  views;  maintuning  two  natures  in 
a  considerable  Coptic  population.  In  the  neigh-  Christ,  but  only  a  single  wilL  In  the'great  strife 
borhood  of  the  sugar  factories  of  Reramoon  and  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabs,  which  occu- 
Roda,  there  are  several  Copt  villages,  in  which  pied  the  succeeding  years,  the  Coptic  church 
the  agricultural  superiority  of  the  Christian  over  secretly  inclined  to  the  Moslem  party,  and  it  has 
the  Arab  fellah  may  be  tested.  The  clerks  in  been  charged  against  them  that  their  connivance 
these  sugar  factories  are  Copts.  In  Cairo,  one  with  Amru  and  his  army  decided  the  contest 
of  the  most  eligible  portions  of  the  city,  near  in  favor  of  the  religion  of  the  prophet.  But  if 
the  Esbekieh  or  park,  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  they  were  promised  amnesty  and  protection, 
Copts.  The  whole  race,  from  the  sea  to  the  the  promise  was  not  long  kept.  Within  a  cen- 
Nubian  frontier,  number  somewhat  more  than  tury  from  the  fall  of  Alexandria  the  hands  of 
a  15th  of  the  entire  population  of  Egypt.  In  monks  were  branded  and  heavy  annnal  imports 
Nubia  they  are  not  found,  and  would  not  be  al-  exacted  of  them,  and  such  as  refused  to  pay 
lowed  to  live  there  by  the  bigoted  Moslem  race,  were  scourged,  outraged,  and  even  beheaded ; 
— ^The  history  of  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  from  the  many  of  the  churches,  too,  were  destroyed  and 
time  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Arabic  conquest,  is  the  plundered.  In  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Hasbem 
history  of  the  land  itself.  The  names  of  their  (724-743),  the  Melchite  dispute  was  revived  by 
patriarchs,  scholars,  and  anchorites,  Clement,  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  Greek  bishops 
Origen,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Dionysius,  Anthony,  to  their  ancient  sees  in  Nubia,  and  bribes  by  one 
Macarius,  and  many  more,  belong  to  the  annals  and  the  other  party  swayed  the  authorities  in 
of  the  Christian  church  and  are  commemorated  either  direction.  In  756  it  was  forbidden  to 
both  in  the  Romish  and  Greek  calendars.  From  any  Copt  to  hold  any  public  office,  even  if  he 
the  3d  to  the  6th  centnry,  Egypt  had  great  influ-  should  embrace  Islamism.  In  the  reigns  of  the 
ence  in  settling  the  docrines  of  faith;  its  patri-  succeeding  Abbasside  dynasty  the  humiliarions 
arch  was  the  rival  of  the  Roman  bishop ;  its  her-  of  the  Copts  were  multiplied ;  the  caliph  Mota- 
mitages  were  the  most  attractive  shrines  of  piU  wackel  compelled  them  to  wear  di^raoefol  ar^ 
gnmage,  and  in  its  solitudes  the  persecuted  believ-  tides  of  dress,  and  to  fasten  on  their  doors  pic^ 
ers  found  safety.  From  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  tnres  of  devils ;  and  a  century  later  the  mad  Fati- 
century,  the  controversy  between  the  Melchite  or  mite  caliph  Hakem  prescribed  for  them  the  black 
royalist  party,  who  adhered  to  the  creed  of  the  robe  and  turban,ordered  them  to  wear  suspended 
Greeks„and  the  Jacobite  party,  who  were  Euty-  from  their  necks  a  heavy  wooden  cross*  confis- 
chians,  was  vehemently  maintained  for  more  cated  their  churches,  and  finally  decreed  their 
than  a  century,  the  victory  inclining  more  and  banishment.  To  save  tibemselves  from  these 
more  to  the  Jacobite  party.  The  pacific  pol-  heavy  penalties,  great  numbers  apostatized.  But 
icy  of  Zeno  for  a  time  restrained  open  warfare ;  no  new  proselyte  was  permitted  to  retnm  to  liis 
but  in  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Justin,  Justin-  family,  unless  that  should  likewise  accept  the 
ian,  Phocas,  and  Heraclius,  the  strife  of  arms  Mussulman  faith;  and  as  many  of  the  con  versions 
was  added  to  the  strife  of  words,  and  bloody  were  known  to  be  feigned,  greater  strictness  was 
persecutions  were  carried  on.  In  vain  Apolli-  required  in  the  observance  of  Mussulman  fbrmsL 
nanus,  at  once  prefect  and  patriarch,  attempted  In  the  following  centuries  the  number  oi  Chris- 
by  threatening  and  massacre  to  convert  the  tians  steadily  decreased.   Many  dmrcbea  were 


turned  to  mosqaes,  and  the  reproach  wliich  had  from  the  back  ride.    Any  sort  of  ink  mtf  be 

beea  formerly  brought  of  arrogance  and  ostenta-  employed,  tliickened  with  a  little  Biiicnr.  Ur. 
tionwM  quite  removed  by  the  vigilance  of  tbeir  Itruiiel  intniUuced  a  method  of  dampening  the 
oppressors.  lu  1301,  the  rage  of  the  Hogreb  monitscript  by  rolling  npon  it  a  metallic  cjlio- 
ambassador  at  seeing  a  Copt  riding  through  der,  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  linen, 
Cuirovitball  thest&toandretinueof  anortho-  which  are  moistened  with  waur.  This  sheet 
dojt  offendi,  produced  an  edict  requiring  all  is  placed  between  the  thin  Llank  leaves  of  a 
Christians  to  wear  blue  tnrbans,  and  forbidding  copjicg  bouk,  and  the  whole  is  pressed  loge- 
tht-m  to  ride  on  horses  or  mules.  Fro^h  con-  ther  in  a  band  press  made  for  this  purptec. 
versions  to  Islam  were  the  result  of  this  edict.  Such  is  the  method  commonly  nscd  for  taking 
In  1321,  by  a  bold  conspiracy,  the  Moslem  zeal-  and  preserving  copies  of  letters  or  other  manu- 
ots  destroyed  simultaneoosly  alt  the  Egyptian  scripts.  A  method  was  contrived  in  1806  by 
cburcbesmany  of  which  were  overturned  from  Mr.  Ralph  Wedgwood  of  obtaining  two  copies 
lliG  founilations.  The  Christiana  retaliated  by  at  one  writing  by  Uie  nse  of  a  sheet  blnckened 
burning  in  Fostat  and  Cairo  a  large  numlier  of  on  both  side^  with  printer's  ink,  and  dried  be- 
bouse^  palaces,  and  mosqnea.  The  punishment  tween  blotting  paper  for  6  weeks.  This  is 
lor  these  outrages,  though  it  fell  npon  some  of  placed  between  a  tlicet  of  letter  paper  below, 
the  Arabs,  bore  more  severely  upon  the  Chris-  and  one  of  tliin  oiled  paper  above,  and  the 
tians.  Some  were  hanged,  some  were  bnmed  writing  is  done  npon  the  latter  with  an  agate 
alive,  and  leave  was  given  to  ail  Moslem  subjecta  style.  By  the  pressure  of  this  marks  are  pro- 
lo  rob  and  murder  any  Christian  who  might  be  duced  upon  both  papers,  and  tboM,  upon  the 
eeen  wearing  the  white  turban.  No  govern-  upper  slieet,  being  reversed,  are  to  be  read 
ment  olbcial  was  permitted  to  employ  a  Copt,  through  from  the  opposite  side.  Patients  and 
At  the  baths  they  were  distinguished  by  a  bell  the  outlines  of  drawings  are  conveniently 
hung  from  the  neck.  Very  numerons  change*  copied  by  this  method,  by  placing  the  oripinol 
of  faith  resulted  from  this  persecution,  and  at  npon  the  upper  sheet,  and  going  over  its  lines 
'  tliQ  end  of  t!ie  14th  century  the  condition  of  with  the  agate  stvle.  Mocbines  called  poly- 
tlie  Copts  in  numbers  and  influence  had  reached  graphs  have  also  been  deviited,  Uie  object  ol 
its  lowest  point,  at  which  it  continued  with  hot  which  Is  to  work  two  or  more  pens,  connectea 
little  variation  until  the  present  century.  Un-  together  by  light  wires  anJ  joints,  *"  "''' ^, 
dor  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  successors,  the  CopU  motions  given  to  one  are  ci'mrounicoted  alike  to 
have  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  unreason-  the  other,  and  as  many  oppies  are  obtiiined  a* 
able  toifltion  or  of  violated  rights.  Their  er-  there  are  pens.  The  b^est  of  these  is  that  ot 
emption  from  military  service,  which  seems  to  Mr.  Nathan  Ames,  of  SrWgus,  Moss. 
bo  a  disgrace,  is  in  reality  a  pri-vilege,  and  is  so  COPYBIGHT.a  right*«»nferred  by  law  npon 
regarded  by  most  of  their  body. — A  full  state-  an  author  or  his  represenf^tives  to  the  sale  or 
mentof  their  history  maybe  found  in  the  2d  vol-  nse  of  his  intellectual  prodifct'ons.  Owing  prob- 
nmo  of  Quatremire's  JJemoira  giographigua et  ably  to  the  circumstance  tl>at  the  ideas  of  prop- 
hUtoriqtu*.  The  mostcondensed  account  of  their  erty  originated  in  an  age  f*^  Tiolence,  the  first 
manners  and  customs  ia  given  in  Lane's  "Man-  laws  recogtiliing  property^ '^ftrrod  wholly  to 
Ders  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians."  material  things;  and  lon^^t  ^''"^  intellectitol 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  given  some  valuable  property  acquired  a  pecnni*T  value,  tlie  laws 
notices  of  the  Copts  in  his  works  on  Egypt,  and  of  property  in  moilem  sociew  were  estal.lishod, 
Mr.  CnrzoQ  has  described  the  appearance  and  and  it  became  di  Hi  cult  to  a<liiVt  a  n<^w  o1>jcctof 
condition  of  theirconventa  and  MSS.  Agoodac-  property  among  those  recogni*''  ^^  Iheaucient 
«pountof  the  Coptic  versions  may  be  found  in  the  law.  Hence  we  find  that  in  ]H^^  'be  question 
"Introductions  to  the  New  Testament,"  by  Hug  came  np  in  the  case  of  Millar  x».  "nU^"""'  wlictli^^r-  - 
and  Tregelles.  Burckhardt,  Bnnsen,  and  Lep-  the  owner  of  the  copyright  of  Tbrirfl|fti*5'''5ca- 
sitiB  have  furnished  many  important  incidental  sons  "  had  a  perpetual  right  of  prop^%^in  tljat 
notices,  and  the  Arabic  historian  Makrizi  baa  work,  or  the  limited  term  allowed  by  ^jcopy- 
trtated  of  the  fortunes  of  the  subject  people  in  right  act  of  1710 ;  and  although  Lord  2i»ns- 
bis  elaborate  account  of  their  conquerors,  and  field,  with  two  of  his  associates,  declared  in 
of  the  Moslem  rule  in  Egypt,  favor  of  the  permanency  of  literary  propivty, 
CUPYISa  MACHINfe.  Varions  methods  Justice  Yates  took  the  opposite  side,  and  his 
have  been  contrived  for  moitiplying  copies  of  opinion  was  confirmed  on  appeal  in  parliair*nt. 
Dmimseripts.  Dr.  Franklin  recommended  writ-  When  the  question  was  afterward  brought  up 
iug  with  gummed  ink,  and  applying  to  thia  in  parliament,  tlie  bill  making  a  copyright  Per- 
emery  powder,  then  by  the  press  obtaining  an  petual  was  rejected  in  the  house  of  lords.  The 
impression  npon  a  pewter  plate,  which  could  law  of  England  since  that  time  is  regarded  as 
be  used  for  printing  from,  Mr,  James  Watt  settled  against  the  perpetual  right  of  tho  nn- 
patented  in  1780  a  method  of  transferring  writ-  thor,  and  the  copyrights  of  authors  in  tliat  conn- 
ing to  a  dampened  sheet  of  unsized  paper,  by  try  as  well  as  in  the  United  f>tatcs  are  deemed 
placing  tills  upon  the  manuscript,  and  passing  property  only  by  virtue  of  statute  law.  )n  Eng- 
the  two  together  through  a  press.  The  impres-  land  tli at  right,  by  the  act  of  1842,  citends  to 
siiin  being  reversed,  this  transparent  paper  ia  42  years,  and,  if  the  autlior  be  stiti  alive,  during 
u^d,  through  which  the  writing  m»jr  he  read  his  life.   In  order  to  secure  a  copyright  there,  an 
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entry  is  made  in  the  regmtry  book  at  stationen*  tain  oases  the  benefit  of  intenationil  oopjrlg}^ 

hall  of  the  title  of  the  work,  the  time  of  its  pnb-  France,  Pmssia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  BniDsiHj 

licatton,  and  the  name  and  residence  and  inter*  and  some  other  powers,  have  acoeded  to 

est  of  the  proprietor  or  proi>rietor8.    Copies  of  proposition,  aod  authors  enioj  the  same 

books  are  to  be  delivered  within  a  month  after  lege  of  copyright  in  eadi  of  those  states 

publication  to  the  British  museum,  and  4  copies  it  is  secured  in  either  of  them,  as  woali 

at  stationers*  hall  for  Oxford  and  Oambridge  uni-  hiw  be  eigoyed  by  the  author  if  finfc  publi^ 

yersities,  the  Edinbui^h&culty  of  advocates,  and  in  such  sti^.     Begnlations  are  provideJto 

Trinity  college,  Dublin.  The  act  5  and  6  William  carry  ont  this  principle,  and  modfinto  dib 

IV.  gives  to  lecturers  a  copyright  in  their  lee-  are  prescribed  on  the  importation  of  the  dp}- 

tures,  provided  they  give  notice  of  their  intention  right  works.    This  proposition  has  not  beeiia- 

two  days  before  delivery  to  two  justices  residing  sented  to  by  the  United  States ;  and  althou^  a 

within  5  miles.  In  the  United  States  the  right  or  treaty  was  agreed  upon  in  1854,  when  Mr.  li- 

passing  laws  relating  to  copyright  belongs  to  con-  ward  Everett  was  secretary  of  state,  it  failed  to 

gross.   The  law  of  1831  gives  to  an  author  the  receive  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  At  tbt 

exclusive  right  of  publishing  for  28  years,  and  a  time  the  law  of  England  allowed  a  forei^, 

right  of  renewal  to  himself,  his  wife  or  children  by  simultaneous  pubfioation  in  that  oonntry  lod 

resident  in  the  United  States,  for  14  years  more,  in  the  country  where  he  resided,  to  obtamtbe 

making  42  years  in  all.   No  foreigner  can  obtain  benefits  of  a  copyright  in  both.   The  qnes^ 

a  copyright  unless  residing  iu  the  United  States,  howeyer,  whether  such  a  want  of  reciprjotv 

In  France  and  Belgium  an  author  is  entitled  should  continue,  came  up  in  the  house  of  M 

to  a  copyright  during  his  life,  and  his  heirs  for  20  in  1854,  in  the  case  of  Jeffireys  m.  Boosey,  lad 

years  after  hiideatb.  Bavaria,  WOrtemberg,  and  it  was  helcL  after  full  argument,  that  this  ppr- 

theGerman  coOfederationallow  the  heirs  80  years  ilege  shoula  be  confined  to  foreigners  who^tere 

after  the  death  df  the  author.   Austria,  by  treaty  resident  in  that  kingdom. — It  is  to  he  remarVd. 

with  Sardinia,  l^scany,  and  the  Papal  States,  that  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  Buk^ 

gives  a  similar  copyright  privilege  in  the  Italian  no  provision  is  maae  for  many  artbtic  prodit^ 

states  of  the  empire.    It  also  allows  40  years  taons  that  are  protected  by  the  British  acts;  -M 

for  posthumous  publications.    In  Russia  copy-  even  by  those  acts  no  provision  is  made  vail^- 

rights  are  secured  to -authors  for  life,  and  to  their  following  cases :  1,  they  give  artists  no  ctTf- 

heirs  25  years  after{  their  death.    The  British  right  in  their  pictures,  as  such,  but  onlj  for  i* 

copyright  acts  relateyiot  only  to  books,  but  to  purposes  of  engraving ;  2,  they  afford  no  fu- 

maps,  prints,  engravingts,  and  sculptured  images,  tection  to  the  purchasers  of  original  ^\aw 

In  the  United  btates^hey  comprehend  books,  against  the  piracy  thereof ;  8,  they  afford  ik 

maps,  charts,  prints,  musical  compositions,  cuts,  public  no  protection  against  the  purchase  of  ^ 

and  engraving.  A  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  rioua  pictures,  and  thus  operate  as  an  encc 

work  must  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  derk  agement  to  ^e  grossest  acts  of  firand ;  4,  an^ 

of  the  district  where  the  author  or  proprietors  tects  are  quite  unprotected  in  respect  of  tii-' 

Ceside ;  for  which  a  jfee  of  50  cents  is  paid,  and  published  designs,  unless  engraved  before  piS"* 

50  cents  for  a  certified  copy  of  the  filing.  With-  cation;  6,  the  new  art  of  photography  is  hi 

in  3  months  after  publication  a  copy  must  be  entirely  unprotected  as  respects  copyright, 
delivered  to  the  di.^rict  clerk,  and  copies  must       OOQUMiIN,  Chablss,  a  French  politic 

also  be  sent  to  the^mithsonian  library  and  the  economist,  born  at  Dnnkirk,  Nov.  25,  IK 

library  of  congr^.    The  penalty  of  infringe-  died  in  1852.    From  1827  tol829hecondu(»i 

ment  is  50  cents/for  eyery  sheet  printed,  pub-  a  legal  journal  in  Paris,  and  during  the  ensi£. 

lished,  imported  or  exposed  to  sale,  and  also  a  2  years  he  practised  at  the  bar  of  his  nat 

forfeiture  of  .t^e  boolra;  and  in  case  of  cuts,  town.    Subsequently  he  oontributed  to  the  B 

prints,  or  epf'gravings,  a  forfeiture  of  the  plates,  journal  L6  tempB  artides  on  European  i 

and  |1  fo^  every  sheet  found  in  the  possession  American  banking  systems.    In  1837  he  bed 

of  the  party  prosecuted,  and  full  costs.   A  pen-  connected  with  Lamennais'  paper,  Vat6 

tXtjt  of  $100  is  incurred  by  publishing  in  a  book  In  1839  he  wrote  essays  on  Quesnay  and  Tai| 

or  dther  work  that  a  copynght  has  been  secured  and  other  papers,  for  Le  droits  and  in  the  sj. 

whan  the  same  has  not  been  secured.    Injuno-  year  he  wrote  for  the  BewsdetdwxmondcB  i^ 

lion )  may  also  be  obtained  to  prevent  the  pub-  free  trade.    In  1840  he  puhlished  a  Traiti  l  ■ 

licat  ion  of  manuscripts  where  the  author's  right  filature  mUaniquA,  of  which  a  new  edition  i 

may  be  yiolated  by  the  publication.    The  kw  peared  in  1845.    In  1846  he  became  a  cont'*' 

of  I  ^56  secures  to  the  authors  of  dramatic  com-  ntor  to  the  Journal  det  ^conomiftei,  and  sho 

positions  who  have  secured  copyrights,  the  ex-  afterward  secretary  and  eyentna&y  presii:^ 

olusiirve  privilege  of  performing  or  representing  of  the  free  trade  association,  which,  ho  we* 

the  mate  on  the  stage.    The  penalty  for  a  vio-  was  dissolved  by  the  reyolution  of  Feb.  1' 

lation  of  this  right  is  to  be  not  less  than  $100  With  a  view  of  neutralizing  the  commuDi' 

for  the  first,  and  $50  for  eyery  subsequent  per-  ideas  which  then  agitated  tiie  public  miDd* 

fonnance,  to  be  recovered  with  costs  in  the  established  a  paper  called  Jaeatui  Banko^t* 

United  States  courts. — ^With  the  view  of  afford-  the  object  of  which  was  to  defend  the  h' 

ing  protection  to  British  authors,  parliament  in  of  property,  but  it  was  not  aapported. 

1888  passed  a  law  to  aeonre  to  authors  in  cer-  qnelin  then  wrote  a  book|  whioh  was  very 
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vorably  received,  on  credit  and  banks,  in  wbich  tered  the  port  of  Coqnimbo,  tonnage  86,T32, 

he  takes  up  the  gauntlet  for  the  free  banking  and  309  vessels  cleared,  tonnage  94,66o. 

system  of  the  United  States.   In  1851  he  became  CORA,  or  Cori,  a  very  ancient  Italian  town, 

the  cliief  editor  of  tl)e  Dictionnaire  de  VeconomU  about  89  m.  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 

politique,  and  had  already  contributed  avariety  Rome,  probably  ofPelasgic  origin,  and  interesting 

of  valuable  articles  when  he  died.  for  its  antiquities,  among  which  the  remains  of ; 

COQUEREL,  Athanabk  Lavrrnt  OnARi-ES,  the  ancient  Cyclopean  walls,  and  a  bndge  which 

a  French  divine,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  27,  1795.  spans  a  deep  gorge  with  a  single  arch,  are  the 

In  1816  he  was  graduated  at  the  divinity  school  most  remarkable. 

of  Montauban.  During  12  years  he  preached  CORAL  (Gr.  KopdWiov ;  Lat  eorahum,  cu- 
in  the  French  church  of  Amsterdam,  and  occa-  ralium,  or  carallum).  The  derivation  and  use  of 
sionally  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  In  1830  he  this  term  are  discussed  by  Theophrastus  in  his 
became  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Paris,  work  on  plants.  Such  were  these  stony  products 
In  1848  and  1849  he  was  elected  member  of  of  the  ocean  naturally  believed  to  be,  from  their 
the  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies.  He  growth  resembling  that  of  the  productions  of 
voted  with  the  moderate  republicans,  and  in  the  tlie  garden.  Imitating  the  forms  of  trees  and 
le<^islati  ve  assembly  he  made  several  speeches,  flowering  shrubs,  they  rivalled  them  in  graccful- 
in'which  he  expressed  his  favorite  idea  of  found-  ness  and  delicacy ;  and  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
ing  republicanism  upon  the  basis  of  evangelical  blossoms  that  crowned  them  made  permanently 
rerK'ion.  On  one  occasion  he  was  interrupted  beautiful  these  gardens  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
in  Ins  theological  dissertation  bv  M.  Dupin,  the  The  mode  of  accumulation  of  the  coral  masses 
president,  who  said  to  him  :  AUons  done,  Jesus  more  resembled  that  of  peat  than  of  animal  mat- 
n'a  jamais  dit,  que  he  %ache:  '' Ma  repuhlique  ters.  Upon  the  old  dead  bodies  the  new  continued 
ft' est  pas  de  eem^nfle:'  His  most  important  act  to  grow,  perpetually  adding  to  the  mass,  and 
during  his  political  career  was  to  propose,  in  building  up  strata  to  rank  as  important  members 
conjunction  with  M.  L  Bu vignier,  the  total  aboli-  in  geological  formations.  It  seemed  also  analo- 
tion  of  capital  punishment.  Since  the  coup  d'etat  gous  to  the  increase  of  the  calcareous  bunches  of 
of  Dec.  2,  1851,  M.  Coquerel  has  withdrawn  petrified  moss  upon  which  the  hvmg  plant  con- 
from  political  life,  and  exclusively  devotes  him-  tinues  to  flourish,  as  the  roots  below  are  con- 
self  to  his  clerical  duties.  Eight  volumes  of  stantly  incased  in  the  carbonate  of  lime  brought 
sermons,  delivered  by  him  from  1819  to  1852,  among  them  dissolved  in  the  infiltrating  waters, 
liave  already  been  published,  and  partly  trans-  And  when  at  last  Peysonnel,  in  an  elaborate 
lated,  like  most  of  his  other  works,  into  Eng-  memoir  sent  to  the  roytd  society  in  1751,  sup- 
lisb,  German,  and  Dutch.  In  1841  he  published  ported  the  opinion  (first  advanced  by  the^ea- 
a  work  in  reply  to  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus."  In  politan  naturalist,  Ferrante  Imperato,  m  1599) 
the  ensuing  year  he  Ig-ought  out  his  Orthodoxle  that  the  coral  blossoms,  les  fleurs  du  corail,  so 
moderne,  and  in  1847  his  ChrUtianUme  exj^ri-  described  in  1700  by  Marsigli,  belonged  to  the 
mental.  Among  his  previous  publications,  his  animal  and  not  to  the  vegetable  kiugdom,  hifl 
** Sacred  Bioirraphy"  and  "Analytical  History  views  met  witli  a  cool  reception  among  natu- 
of  the  Bible  "  are  prominent.  ralists,  and  were  pronounced  even  by  Reaumur 

COQUILLA  NUTS,  the  fruit  of  the  Brazil-  too  absurd  to  be  discussed.      The  power  of 

ian  tree  attalea  funif era  of  UnTtius,  C0C08  lapi'  vegetation  to  produce  stately  forests   and  the 

dea  of  Gortner.    The  nuts  are   nearly  solid  minutest  plants  was    famihar  to  naturalisU. 

ehells,  commonly  containing  two  small  kernels  To  ascribe  still  greater  power  and  as  elaborate 

of  disagreeable  flavor.     They  are  valued  only  skill  to  "poor,  helpless,  jelly-like  animals,   seem- 

for  the  solid  portion  of  the  shell,  which  is  of  ed  hke  an  insulting  demand  upon  their  credu- 

very  close  texture,  brittle  and  hari,  and  of  a  lity.    The  controversy  was  continued  through 

liazel-brown  color.    It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century.     Ihe  coral 

polish,  works  well  in  the  lathe,  and  is  an  excel-  animaU  were  shown  in  form  resembling  blos- 

lont  material  for  small  ornamental  works,  as  soma,  sending  forth  their  petal-hke  tentacles 

tovs,  heads  of  umbrellaa,  parasols,  &c.  from  around  the  circular  mouth,  and  drawing 

COQUIMBO,  or  La  Serena,  a  city  of  Chili,  into  this  their  prey.    Still  Linnaeus  would  ad- 

capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name;  pop.  mit  for  them  only  a  nature  inteTmediate  be- 

of  the  latter  in  1858, 119,991,  and  of  the  former  tween  phmts  and  animals,  and  the  word  zoo- 

fibout  8,000.     It  is  situated  near  the  embou-  phyte,  from  the  Greek  f«ov,  animal,  and  <^y6*, 

cliure  of  the  river  Coqnimbo  into  tlie  bay  of  the  to  grow  like  a  plant^  was  applied  by  him  to  the 

Fame  name,  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  or^-anic  bodies,  with  reference  to  their  supposeil 

C^hili,  6  or  7  miles  distant.    Considerable  trade  is  relation  to  both  kingdoms.     The  word  is  still 

carried  on  at  this  port,  the  exports  consisting  in  use  with  naturalisU,  and  la  regarded  as  a 

clncfiy  of  metals,  especially  copi)er.    The  name  convenient  term  for  the  whole  compound  mass. 

1  "i  Serena  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  serene  So  it  is  used  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  the  Jj'P^^st 

climate      The  prorince  of  Coquimbo  extends  authority,  and  the  single  animal  is  called  by 

from  Atacama  on  the  north  to  the  river  Chuapa  him  a  polyp.— Coral  is  the  stony  frame  which 

on  its  southern  border.     It  is  not  fertile,  but  its  belongs  to  these  animals,  as  a  skeleton  belongs 

mines  are  very  productive.  Tliose  of  copper  are  to  an  individual  of  tlie  higher  orders  of  the  ani- 

tho  richest  in  Chili.    In  1857,  292  vessels  en-  mal  kiugdom.    It  is  formed  withm  the  mass  ot 
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them  by  animal  aeeretion,  each  individoal  add-  tered  leares  of  the  acantfaos  and  oek  are  at  onoe 
ing  to  the  common  atractiire,  not  by  actnal  ef-  called  to  mind  by  other  species ;  a  sprouting 
fort  directed  to  this  purpose,  bnt  by  the  invol-  asparagus  bed  by  others.  The  muBhroom  u 
untary  secretion  of  calcareous  matter  upon  that  here  imitated  in  very  many  of  its  fimtsstio 
portion  to  which  he  is  attached.  A  single  po-  shapes,  and  other  fungi,  with  mosses  aod  lichei^ 
lyp  of  the  genus  astraOf  for  instance,  cast  off  as  add  to  the  yariety.  Vases  of  madrepores  are 
a  fragment  from  any  collection  of  them,  soon  common  about  the  ree&  of  the  Ttxm,  The/ 
assumes  the  discoid  form ;  its  tentacles  appear  stand  on  a  cylindrical  base,  which  ii  eoveloped 
around  the  mouth,  which  is  also  the  stomach,  in  flowers  when  alive,  and  consist  of  a  network 
though  furnished  with  only  the  one  passage  for  of  branches  and  brandilets,  spreading  gracefollj 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  fluids.  By  the  from  the  centre,  covered  above  wiUi  crowded 
motion  of  the  arms  currents  are  produced  which  sprigs  of  tinted  polyps.  ....  The  actinia  may 
flow  into  and  out  of  the  aack.  The  calcareous  well  be  called  the  asters,  carnations,  and  ane- 
portion  of  the  sea  water  is  extracted,  and  re-  mones  of  the  submarine  garden;  thetnblpores 
mains  behind  in  thin  plates  radiating  from  the  and  alcyonia  form  literally  its  pink  beds;  tho 
centre  of  the  sack  between  fleshy  pliSes,  which  gorgonis  and  melitesas  are  its  flowering  twigs; 
divide  the  cavity  into  compartments.  It  may  be  tiie  madrepores  its  plants  and  shrubbery;  uid 
that  eve*'!  before  this  operation  has  commenced,  astra^as  onen  form  domes  amid  the  groTe  a 
a  new  poly-p  begins  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  dozen  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  embellished 
bud  fh>m  some  part  of  the  imperfect  individual,  with  green  or  purple  blossoms  which  stnd  the 
and  soon  attaining  tiie  requisite  oraans,  grows  ^  surface  like  gems,  while  other  hemispheres  of 
together  with  the  parent  polyp,  each  adding  to  '  meandrina  appear  as  if  enveloped  in  a  network 
the  calcareous  accumulation  within,  and  each  of  flowering  vines."  Over  the  snrfiioe  of  all 
sending  forth  new  buds  to  be  developed  into  these  corals  each  depression  was  the  die  of  a 
new  polyps.  AccorUing  to  the  portion  in  which  polyp ;  and  the  radiated  form  of  this  cell  still 
the  buds  appear  the  mass  receives  its  shape,  marks  with  its  plates  the  similar  stractare  of 
branching  out  in  some  species  into  tree-like  the  animal.  As  young  polyps  were  produced, 
forms,  from  the  buds  putting  forth  laterally,  they  communicated  for  a  time  or  pennanenUj 
and  each  polyp  forming  a  separate  branch,  at  with  the  parent  stock,  through  the  internal 
the  termination  of  which  it  is  seated.  At  these  cavity,  in  some  species  having  in  the  early  pe* 
extremities  the  growth  goes  on,  while  the  stem  nod  of  its  growth  nothing  to  mark  its  sepazite 
below  is  left  behind  dead.  Other  species,  in  existence  but  a  new  mouth,  opened  by  the  ade 
which  the  polyps  are  arranged  side  by  side,  of  that  of  the  parent.  The  tentades,  as  they 
forming  a  convex  surface  above,  put  forth  the  appear,  are  strengthened  and  made  rigid  by  the 
young  polyps  in  the  spaces  whicn  are  produced  aosorption  of  a  drop  of  water,  and  are  then 
between  the  older  ones  as  these  extend  upward,  spreaa  forth  in  search  of  fqod.  When  distarlH 
thus  keeping  the  hemispherical  form  symmet-  the  water  is  ejected,  the  arma  contract  and  sink 
rical,  till  in  a  single  astrsBa  dome  a  diameter  of  within  tiie  mouth,  the  lips  of  which  roll  in- 
even  12  feet  has  been  attained,  and  the  polyps,  ward,  concealing  within  their  folds  the  whole 
each  occupying  a  square  half  inch  only,  have  organization.  Upon  many  even  of  the  laiiger 
increased  to  more  than  100,000  in  number,  corals  the  living  portion  is  but  the  thinnest 
Uany  of  the  polyps  are  of  still  smaller  dimen-  covering  of  the  deserted  mass  beneath.  Upon 
sions.  A  porites  of  the  same  extent  should  the  delicate  branchleta  of  the  gorgonia  the  po- 
contain,  according  to  Prof.  Dana,  more  than  lypa,  scarcdy  viable  to  the  eye^  secrete  the  cal- 
5,600,000  individuals.  The  genus  is  often  met  careous  matter  of  these  forma,  and  fix  ^em  to 
with  among  the  coralline  forms,  in  rudely  shaped  strongly  to  the  rock  that  this  will  sometimes  be 
hillocks  sometimes  measuring  20  feet  across,  broken  soaner  than  the  zoophyte  will  separate 
It  is  by  the  spreading  of  the  buds,  each  of  which,  from  it.  Numerous  forms  of  coral  are  thns  pro* 
as  it  opens  into  the  living  individual,  appears  duced  by  as  many  species  of  polyps.  These  are 
like  a  olooming  flower,  ^e  mouth  being  the  dasnfied  and  ably  described  by  Prof.  Dana  in 
calyx,  and  the  tentacles  spreading  like  petals,  his  great  work  ^*  On  Zoophytek"— Among  all 
that  the  gayest  forms  of  vegetation  appear  to  the  tribes  of  the  zoophytes^  some  species  or 
be  reproduced  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. — ^In  other  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from 
addition  to  the  familiar  forms  of  vegetation  seen  the  equator  to  the  polar  regions,  and  to  the  lov- 
in  the  star  cord  (oBtrcea)  and  the  brain  coral  est  depths  explored  by  man.  But  the  ^^f 
(meandrina)^  the  madrepore  shrubs  and  trees,  individual  species  and  families  is  limited  by 
Prof.  Dana  remarks  that  '^some  species  grow*  the  physical  conditions  of  light,  heat,  pressors, 
up  in  the  form  of  large  leaves  rolled  around  &c.,  appropriate  to  their  organization.  Tho96 
one  another  like  an  open  cabbage,  and  cabbage  tribes  which  produce  the  ($ieat  coral  reefs,  a 
coral  would  be  no  inapt  designation  for  such  the  astneaa,  madrepores^  meandrinas.  ^>^ 
species.  Another  foliated  kind  consists  of  developed  with  peculiar  luxuriance  in  the  warm- 
leaves  more  crisped  and  of  more  delicate  struc-  est  parts  of  i^^  Pacific,  where  the  tempera-  . 
ture,  irregularly  clustered;  lettuce  coral  would  ture  varies  from  80®  to  86°;  but  they  are  «^  ^ 
be  a  siffniflcant  name.  Each  leaf  has  a  surface  found  in  waters  as  cold  as  72^  and  in  otner 
covered  with  polyp  flowers,  and  was  formed  by  oceans  and  aeaa.  The  range  in  ^^P^.^T^ 
the  growth  and  secretion  of  these  polyps.    Olus-  reef-forming  corals  iq>pear8  to  be  limited  to 
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120,  or  sometimes  to  only  100  feet    Mention  verted  into  dnrable  roek.    Bj  analysis  of  dif* 
h'As  already  been  made  in  the  article  Atoll  of  ferent  Tarieties  of  coral,  they  are  found  to  con- 
the  wonderful  extent  of  the  coral  reefs  of  the  sist  of  aalts  of  lime,  &c.,  such  as  belong  to  sea 
Pacific,  where  they  are  traced  in  unbroken  bar-  water.    The  presence  of  fluorine  was  indeed 
riers  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  and  also  of  the  sin-  discovered  in  the  coral  by  Prof.  Silliman,  jr.,  in 
gular  form  of  many  of  them  arranged  in  circles  his  elaborate  investigations  into  the  composition 
around  deep  basins.    When  solidified  in  the  pro-  of  the  corals,  before  its  existence  in  sea  water 
grefig  of  time  by  the  pressure  of  the  strata  that  was  determined,  as  it  has  since  been.    Carbonate 
gather  over  it,  this  coral  formation  will  be  found  of  lime  is  the  principal  ingredient,  ranging  from 
to  differ  in  no  important  particular  from  the  great  91  to  96  per  cent.    With  it  are  found  a  small 
limestone  strata  which  are  spread  over  large  proportion,  usually  about  4  per  cent.,  of  animal 
portions  of  the  western  states,  and  testify  by  matter  and  other  ingredients,  all  met  with  in 
the  corals  they  contain,  and  the  other  fossils  as-  every  analysis,  rarely  amounting  to  more  than 
pociated  with  them,  to  a  similar  mode  of  pro-  two  per  cent.,  and  frequently  less  than  one, 
ductlon.     The  fine  white  mud  which  forms  These  are  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  fluoride  of  cal- 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  softer  corallines  cium,  fluoride  of  magnesium,  phosphate  of  mag- 
of  the  Bermudas,  it  is  stated,  cannot  be  distin-  nesia,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.    The  soluble 
ffuished  when  dried  from  the  ordinary  white  salts  of  sodium,  which  form  the  greater  part  of 
chalk  of  Europe;  and  this  is  now  spread  over  the  solid  matters  contained  in  sea  water,  are  re- 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  currents  which  jected  by  the  polyps,  and  only  those  materials 
easily  waft  it  to  great  distances.  Throughout  the  are  made  use  of  which  are  best  fitted  for  produ- 
long  series  of  the  geological  formations  produced  cing  the  most  substantial  stnictures.    By  their 
by  aqueous  deposition,  back  to  those  of  the  si-  removal,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  kept  of 
lurian  period,  the  agency  of  the  marine  polyps  uniform  composition.    The  soluble  impurities 
is  traced  in  the  production  of  the  calcareous  poured  into  them  by  every  river,  but  for  some 
strata.    Unmistakable  coral  rocks  of  recent  pro-  such  provision,  would  accumulate,  as  the  fresh 
duction  are  met  with  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  water  alone  is  carried  off  by  evaporation.    The 
ocean,  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  feet  coral  insecta  and  marine  shells  are  the  agents 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    In  tlie  tertiary  for-  appointed  to  keep  pure  the  waters  of  the  great 
mations  ranging  along  our  own  coast,  and  ex-  deep,  to  take  up  and  store  away  the  exce^  of 
tending  in  the  Carolinas  50  miles  or  more  the  lime  salts,  and  preserve  the  balance  in  this 
back  from  it,  coral  of  various  species,  as  perfect  department  of  nature,  as  the  vegetable  growth 
as  specimens  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  is  performs  a  similar  office  in  keeping  down  the 
cf>ntinually  dng  from  the  marl  pits  to  be  spread  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere.    The 
upon  the  surface  to  fertilize  the  soil,  together  great  ocean  currents  spread  all  the  waters  among 
with  multitudes  of  shells,  such  as  now  belong  the  coral  groves,  as  the  winds  convey  the  air 
to  warmer  latitudes.    The  limestones  of  the  through  the  forests.    The  mightiest  forces  of 
green  sand  formation  of  New  Jersey  are  made  nature  are  thus  made  to  administer  food  to  the 
up  of  the  same  materials,  and  so  are  those  be-  tiny  polyp  and  the  most  insignificant  shrub. 
'  longing  to  the  same  geological  group  found  far  CORAM,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  phi- 
up  the  Missouri  river,  where  the  specimens  of  lanthropist,  born  about  1668,  died  in  1751,  spent 
shells  and  coral  equal  in  beauty  those  brought  the  early  part  of  his  life  as  d  sea  captain.    His 
fresh  from  the  living  reefs  of  the  Pacific.    Teeth  business  frequently  leading  him  into  the  poorer 
of  sharks  and  of  other  fishes  are  scattered  with  parts  of  London,  he  saw  many  children  aban- 
tho  shells  throughout  the  rocks  of  these  dis-  doned  and  cruelly  exposed,  sometimes  in  a  dying 
tricts,  precisely  as  they  are  now  left  by  the  condition.  Thisexcitinghiscompassion,  he  pro- 
fishes  whose  remains  lie  entangled  among  the  jected  the  foundling  hospital,  in  which  design  he 
reefs  which  were  their  pastures.    All  the  fos-  labored  17  years,  and  at  last  procured  a  royal 
siliferous  groups  thus  contain  in  their  calcare-  charter.    He  was  also  instrumental  in  promot- 
OTIS  strata  evidences  of  their  coralline  origin,  ing  American  trade  by  procuring  a  bounty  on 
Even  when  the  character  of  the  limestone  is  naval  stores  from  the  colonies,  and  by  interest- 
crently  changed  by  metamorphic  agencies,  and  ing  himself  in  the  settlement  of  Georgia  and 
its  fossils  obliterated,  its  real  nature  is  traced  Nova  Scotia.  He  died  while  perfecting  a  scheme 
tlirough  successive  gradations;   and  its  chem-  for  the  education  of  Indian  girls.    Having  spent 
ic.'il  composition,  and  that  of  the  minerals  it  con-  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  property  in  la- 
tnins,  are  such  only  as  might  be  derived  from  boring  for  the  public  good,  an  annuity  of  £100 
the  constituenta  of  coralline  rocks.    The  pres-  was  raised  for  him  by  subscription  in  his  old 
f^nce  of  magnesia  in  the  magnesian  limestones  age. 

cannot,  however,  l)e  thus  explained.    Thus  the  CORAY,  ADAMA^frioa,  a  modem  Greek  an- 

solid  marble**  (excepting  the  dolomites)  quarried  thor,  born  in  Sm\Tna,  April  27,  1748,  died  in 

from  the  midst  of  rocks  of  granite,  and  appa-  Paris,  April  6, 1883.     Educated  a  merchant,  he 

rontly  as  far  removed  in  their  origin  as  these  was  also  an  ardent  student  and  profoundly  learn* 

tVfmi  the  agency  of  organic  bodies,  are  traced  ed  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages.    While 

brick  to  the  digestive  operations  of  the  coral  yet  a  young  man  he  was  intmsted  with  the  care 

}M>lyp«^,  by  which  they  were  separated  atom  by  of  a  branch  of  his  father's  mercantile  house  in 

itioDi  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  con-  Holland,  and  remained  in  Amsterdam  6  years, 
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aQowing  himself  no  recreation  from  bnsioess,  ex-  and  her  assistant,  Madame  Dooloet  dd  Pgq- 
oept  2  lessons  a  week  in  mathematics  and  philoe-  t6conlant,  who  occasionally  gave  parties  to  tLe.* 
ophy.  He  returned  to  Smyrna  in  1779,  a  few  intimate  friends,  to  which  CharFotte  was  friioi - 
days  after  a  great  conflagration  which  had  de-  ted.  Among  the  visitors  was  M.  de  Belziui  e, 
stroyed  the  warehouses  and  residence  of  his  a  young  cavidry  officer,  between  whom  and  Chi*- 
father.  He  now  determined  to  renounce  com-  lotte  a  tender  feeling  oprung  up.  Charlotte  wi> 
meroe,  and  for  6  years  devoted  himself  to  the  intellectual,  vehement,  and  enthuuastie;  she  de- 
study  of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  in  France,  voured  Bousseau^s  HehUe^  sympathized  with 
His  parents  dying  in  poverty  a  year  after  he  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  entertained  tU> 
left  Smyrna,  he  was  obliged  to  support  him-  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  duties  of  patrioii^a 
self  by  translating  En^ish  and  German  medical  An  event  which  made  a  deep  impreasion  ci  : 
vorks  into  French.  Be  went  to  Paris  in  May,  her  mind  was  the  assassination  of  the  jo^x 
1788,  and  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  rev-  officer  she  loved  by  the  mob  of  Caen,  and  ^ 
olutionary  agitaUons  of  the  following  period,  he  vowed  revenge  against  those  whom  she  cos- 
became  so  fired  with  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his  ceived  to  have  instigated  the  murder.  After  tiic' 
country  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  de-  revolution  had  closed  the  doors  of  thecooviLt. 
voted  to  that  object.  He  endeavored  to  arouse  Oharlotte  removed  to  the  house  of  her  a^r, 
the  Greeks  to  actioiL  and  published^  in  a  series  Madame  Coutellier  de  Bretteville  GouvilV.  ^ 
called  the  "Greek  Library,"  a  variety  of  an-  old  royalist  lady.  Many  Girondists h&dfleilt' 
cient  Greek  works  calculated  to  excite  their  Caen,  among  otiiers  Barbaroux,  and  Charli'/e 
patriotism,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  which  found  a  pretext  for  calling  upon  him.  The  c  > 
were  the  editions  of  the  Ethics  and  Politics  of  versation  chiefly  turned  upon  the  tragic  fate  of  :1:^ 
Aristotle.  He  was  employed  by  Napoleon  in  GirondistB,  upon  Madame  Boland,  and  upon  Mi- 
a  trimslation  of  the  geography  of  Strabo.  The  rat,  for  whom  she  had  long  felt  a  horror.  (>'^ 
emperor  conferred  on  him  a  pension,  only  a  morning  her  aunt  found  a  Bible  lying  open '  ^ 
portion  of  which  Ooray  would  consent  to  re-  her  bedL  and  the  following  lines:  ^The  l<^ 
ceive.  hath  gifted  Judith  with  a  specifiJ  beanty  and  tUr- 

COBBAN,  a  Hebrew  word  occurring  in  the  ness,"  were  underlined.    On  another  occasi.-n, 

Greek  of  the  New  Testament  (Mark  vii.  11),  she  found  her  weeping  bitterly,  and  on  q-^^ 

where  it  is  translated  a  **  gift."    It  designates  tioning  her  about  her  tears,  Charlotte  repli.^ 

an  oblation  to  God,  and  has  reference  to  a  Tal-  "  They  flow  for  the  misfortunes  of  my  counr:;." 

mudic  formula,  by  which,  under  pretence  of  On  the  morning  of  July  9, 1793,  she  soddenly 

dedicating  any  thing,  as  his  property,  to  God,  a  left  the  house  of  her  aunt,  on  pretat  of  t 

person  might  prohibit  the  use  of  it  from  the  Journey  to  England.    On  the  11th  she  wa»  ii: 

party  to  whom  it  was  thus  made  corban.  Paris.     She  took  a  room  in  the  h6tel  de  la  I^^ 

COBBAUX,  Fannt,  an  Englisli  artist  and  vidence,  rue  des  Yieux  Augustins,  not  farfr  :3 

distinguished  Biblical  scholar,  bom  in  1812.  Marat's  dwelling.  For2dayshermindvasn!i> 

When  she  was  about  16  years  of  age,  her  cided  as  to  whether  Marat  or  Bobespierre  site.] 

father  suddenly  became  reduced  to  poverty,  fall,  when  Marat's  journal,  Z'amiau|)eu;'f<^/u 

and  without  having  received  any  but  the  most  which  he  said  that  200,000  more  head^  iiiQ^f 

superficial  instructions  in  drawing,  she  deter^  be  lopped  ofiT  in  order  to  secure  the  socces^^  ^j 

mined  to  support  herself  and  him  by  paint-  the  revolution,  fixed  her  determination.  ^ 

ing.    So  severe  and  well  directed  were  her  la-  addressed  a  letter  to  Marat  soliciting  an  ^ 

bors,  that  in  the  same  year  she  received  2  silver  dience,  in   order  to  acquaint  him  with  t: 

medals  for  water-color  drawings,  and  within  the  plots  of  the  Girondists  at  Caen.    Ko  ani^' 

next  8  years  another  silver  medal  and  the  gold  came,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  13,  at^^'^ 

medd  of  the  society  of  arts.    She  had  been  all  having  purchased  a  knife  in  the  PaJius  B^ i^^- 

the  time  her  own  instructor.    After  that  she  Charlotte  called  upon  Marat,  who  then  rtvi  a^I 

Eainted  small  pictures  in  oil  and  water  colors,  in  a  gloomy  house  in  the  me  des  Cordelii:^'- 

ut  has  confined  herself  chiefly  to  portraits.  She  was  refused  admittance.    She  wrote  a  -- 

As  a  Biblical  scholar  she  has  written  a  valuable  note,  and  called  again  at  half-past  7  the  ss'  '^ 

series  of  letters  on  the  ^^  Physical  Geography  of  evening.    The  porter,  seeing  her  pass  by  ^^ 

the  Exodus,"  and  another  entitled  the  ^^  Be-  lodse  without  making  any  inquiry,  caUed  bt^ 

phaim."  bacx.    But  Charlotte  pa^ed  on  and  ascentli-' 

COBDAY  D'ABMANS,  Marianx  Chablottx  the  staircase.  Marat's  mistress,  Albertine.oiHr:> 

DE,  a  French  heroine,  born  at  St.  Saturnin  des  ed  the  door,  and  on  beholding  again  the  saiiA 

Lignerets,  in  the  department  of  Orne,  July  28,  young  woman  who  had  called  during  the  m<^m- 

1768,  guillotined  at  Paris,  July  17,  1798.    Her  ing,  rudely  refused  to  admit  her ;  Charlotte  ia- 

father  was  a  poor  Norman  nobleman  of  literary  sisted ;  the  sound  of  their  voices  reached  Hanj^ 

tastes,  and  author  of  works  of  a  repablican  who  consented  to  see  her.    Charlotte  was  n^h- 

tendency.    Oharlotte^s  mother  died  during  her  ered  through  2  other  rooms  to  a  narrow  clo^t, 

early  youth ;  her  2  brothers  entered  tlie  anny ;  where  Marat  was  just  taking  a  bath.   He  Ii<- 

one  of  her  sisters  died  young,  and  she  and  ened  to  her  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

her  remaining  sister  were  placed  by  their  father  Girondists^  and  taking  down  their  names,  r^ 

in  a  nunnery  at  Caen.    There  she  became  a  marked  with  a  smile  that  "  within  a  week 

favorite  of  the  abbess,  Madame  de  Belzunoe,  they  will  all  go  to  the  guillotine.'^   (<Thtf?e 
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vrords  sealed  his  fate,**  said  Charlotte  after-  in  inflnenoe,  and  was  closed  hj  the  law  of  6th 

ward.  Drawing  from  benes^th  the  handkerchief  Fmctidor,  or  Aug.  28,  1796,  which  dissolved 

wliich  covered  her  bosom  the  knife  she  had  all  the  political  clubs  of  France, 

concealed  there,  she  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  CORDILLERA,  a  Spanish  word  meaning  a 

Marat's  heart.  He  gave  a  loud  cry  and  sank  back  mountain  chain  or  ridge.    It  is  commonly  ap« 

dead.    The  news  of  the  murder  soon  spread,  plied  to  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  cham  of 

I'lie  room  became  crowded  with  people,  and  as  the  Andes,  as  La  Cordillera  de  lo9  Andes  ;  La 

tliey  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  girl,  who  looked  Cordillera  de  la  Costa^  the  chain  which  runs 

Ferenely  and  calmly  nnon  the  general  confn-  near  the  Pacific  coast;  La  Cordillera  Meal,  the 

bion,  they  could  hardly  believe  thiit  she  was  the  northern  prolongation  In  Venezuela  and  New 

assassin.  She  was  transferred  to  the  nearest  pri-  Granada  of  the  main  interior  chain.    Some 

son,  the  Abbaye.    Her  trial  took  place  on  the  authorities  consider  the  Cordilleras  of  Central 

morning  of  July  17;  she  was  sentenced  to  death,  America  and  those  extending  northward  near 

and  guillotined  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  the  Pacific  to  the  frigid  zone  as  the  continuation 

During  her  trial  and  during  the  execution  her  of  the  Andes  (as  already  stated  in  our  article  on 

couragedidnotforsakeher  for  a  moment.    She  Andes),  forming  with  them  one  range  from 

declared  that  her  project  had  been  formed  since  the  Antarctic  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  that 

May  81,  when  the  Robespierre  party  had  pro-  hence  they  should  be  described  under  one  com- 

nounced  the  doom  of  the  Girondists,  and  that  mon  name.    But  the  breiJc  at  the  isthmus  of 

she  had  killed  one  man  in  order  to  save  a  hun-  Panama^  the  only  one  in  the  whole  chain  be- 

dred  thousand.    Her  remarkable  beauty,  and  tween  this  point  and  the  straits  of  Magellan ;  the 

her  lofty  bearing  on  her  way  to  the  guillotine,  splitting  up  and  diverging  course  of  the  ranges 

sent  a  thrill  even  through  the  hearts  of  her  exe-  of  the  Andes  as  they  approach  the  northern 

cat  loners.  One  young  German  enthusiast,  Adam  limits  of  South  America;  and  the  fact  that  the 

Lnx^  a  deputy  from  the  city  of  Mentz,  on  wit-  comparatively  low  elevation  of  the  narrow  strip 

nessiug  the  execution,  conceived  a  romantic  pas-  forming  the  istlimus  can  at  the  most  be  called 

sion  for  her,  and  when  her  head  fell,  he  cried  the  continuation  of  the  inferior  Cordillera  of  the 

>vith  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion:  *^She  is  coast,  taking  on  the  other  side  of  the  break  an 

greater  than  Brutus.'*    He  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entirely  new  course,  as  it  sweeps  round  to  N. 

HUggesting  that  a  statue  with  such  an  inscrip-  W. ;  these  lead  others  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

tiou  should  be  erected  to  her  memory.    He  was  mountain  ranges  of  North  and  South  America 

arrested  and  guillotined.    Andr6  Cbdnier,  who  are  too  distinct  from  each  other  to  be  classed  aa 

Lad  paid  a  glowing  poetical  homage  to  her  he-  one  range,  notwithstanding  they  are  connected 

roism,  shared  the  same  fate  before  a  year  had  by  the  continuation  tbroughont  their  extent  of 

elapsed.    When  Vergniaud  was  informed  of  the  same  great  geological  formations.     How- 

Charlotte^sdeath,  he  exclaimed:  **  She  has  kill-  ever  this  maybe  determined,  as  the  South 

ed  us,  but  she  teaches  us  how  to  die."  American  Cordilleras  have  been  treated  under 

CORDELIERS.    I.  A  name  given  in  France  the  term  Andes,  the  ranges  through  Central 

to  the  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  allusion  America  and  Mexico  may  for  want  of  another 

to  the  cord  tied  with  8  knots  which  they  wear  generic  name  be  described  under  the  head  of 

as  a  girdle.    The  title  is  said  to  have  originated  Cordilleras,  a  term  commonly  applied  to  any 

in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  St.  Louis,  portion  of  them  in  Spanish  states;   while  to 

stitick  by  their  prowess  in  battle  with  the  their  extension  further  north  the  name  Rookt 

infidels,  asked  their  name,  and  was  told  that  Mountains  is  given. — Upon  the  isthmus  the 

they  were  eordeliez,  or  "tied  with  cords."  (See  Cordilleras  present  the  lowest  and  narrowest 

FuANciscANs.)    n.  A  political  dub  during  the  barrier  between  the  two  oceans.    The  distance 

first  French  revolution,  which  received  the  name  across  varies  from  80  to  70  m.    The  railroad 

of  Cordeliers  from  the  fact  that  its  members  constructed  from  AspinwaU  on  the  Atlantic  side 

met  in  the  chnpel  of  the  old  convent  of  the  Fran-  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific  coast  traverses  the 

risoan  friars  situated  near  the  rue  de  Pficole  de  isthmus  in  a  length  of  49  m.,  ascending  to  the 

Jkfcdicine  and  the  rue  de  FObservance,  in  the  cen-  summit  level  only  800  feet.    It  is  said  that  the 

tre  of  the  quarter  of  Paris  known  as  the  Corde-  summit  level  between  Port  Escoscee  on  the  At- 

liers'  district  The  club  of  the  Cordeliers  became  lantic  and  the  mouth  of  the  Savanna  in  the  har- 

tho  focus  of  the  wildest  agitators,  while  at  the  bor  of  Darien  is  only  160  feet  above  the  sea; 

same  time  it  was  constantly  quarrelling  with  the  and  this  point  is  suggested  as  the  most  favorable 

Jacobin  club.    The  leading  events  of  the  reign  for  a  ship  canal  between  the  two  oceans.    Yet 

of  terror  may  be  traced  to  the  conflict  of  the  the  mountains,  as  they  are  seen  from  the  sea. 

2  clubs,  and  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  Cor-  present  the  appearance  of  continuous  ranges  of 

deliers,  of  whom  Marat  and  Danton  were  the  great  height,  the  overlapping  of  the  different 

ruling  spirits.    At  the  time  the  club  was  in  its  ridges  conceiding  the  gaps,  as  also  the  valleys 

zenith,  Camille  Desmoulins  edited   a  popular  and  low  lands,  and  thickly  wooded  undulatiDg 

journal  in  connection  with  it,  under  the  name  plains,  that  lie  between  the  mountains.    The 

of  Le  tieux  Cordelier,  without  however  identi-  unhealthiness  of  this  portion,  the   incessant 

fving  himself  completely  with  the  politics  of  the  rains  that  fall  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 

formidable  dub.    After  the  execution  of  Dan-  year,  the  almost  impenetrable  nature  of  its 

ton,  Hubert,  and  Chaumette,  the  club  declined  dense  forests,  and  the  inhospitable  disposition 
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of  the  native  Indians  that  oocopjthe  territory,  basaltic  rocks  and  lava,  with  fimestone  and  a 
have  prevented  ita  resources  in  the  valuable  calcareous  breccia  formed  in  great  part  of  vulea- 
timber  of  the  tropics,  and  in  the  gold  and  cop|)er  nic  products.  The  volcanoes  still  enciit  smoke  &iA 
ores  of  the  mountains,  from  being  developed,  sometimes  flame  from  their  summits,  but  stre^ios 
although  the  abundance  of  these  products  is  fully  of  lava  are  rarely  known  to  flow  from  tLciii. 
establi^lied.  The  adjoining  country  to  the  N.  8ome  of  the  larger,  as  that  c^  Momobscho 
W.,  called  Costa  Rica,  is  so  named  from  the  rich-  (about  5,000  feet  high)  on  Lake  Kicara.^::a,  a 
ness  of  the  gold  mines  found  in  the  Cordilleras,  few  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Granada,  are  Ttr^d- 
as  they  spread  over  its  surface  in  spurs  diverging  ed  as  extinct.  The  volcanic  cone  of  Ometcf»«, 
Dortiiward  from  the  great  central  chain.  These  upon  an  island  in  the  same  lake,  is  Tery  re.n* 
ridges  present  their  steep  slopes  toward  the  Pa-  larly  shaped,  and,  like  the  neighboring  soui* 
citic ;  on  the  Atlantic  side  they  fall  away  more  mit  of  Madeira,  rises  to  a  greater  heixrht  thm 
gently.  The  San  Juan  river  finds  its  way  through  Momobacho.  The  volcanoes  El  Viejo  and  M> 
them  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Atlantic,  the  motombo,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Lake  Managua,  &n* 
main  range,  called  the  Alto  Grande,  continuing  supposed  to  be  about  6,000  feet  high.  The  c'i- 
to  the  N.  £.  of  this  lake  and  of  the  adjacent  mate  of  this  portion  of  the  Cordilleras  is  de- 
smaller  lake,  Managua.  On  the  other  side  a  scribed  as  salubrious  and  of  moderate  tem]:*t>r^- 
straight  and  narrow  mountainous  belt  separates  ture,  cooled  by  the  trade  winds  after  the««  hz^re 
these  lakes  from  the  Pacific,  which  belt  is  so  un-  shed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  moisture  tL<: y 
broken,  that  though  the  waters  of  the  lakes  aud  come  charged  with  from  the  Atlantic  upon  the 
the  ocean  approach  within  12  m.  of  each  other,  easternmost  ridges  of  the  range.  The  rains  are 
and  a  stage  road  passes  across  from  Rivas  to  therefore  not  excessive  even  dcuing  the  raiiy 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  yet  no  favorable  locality  season,  which  extends  from  May  to  Novenittrr. 
appears  to  exist  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  The  thermometer  during  this  season  rarely  sinks 
canal,  even  if  the  rapids  of  the  San  Juan  in  by  night  so  low  as  70^  upon  the  plains,  or  h7<s 
its  passage  through  the  Cordilleras  were  so  im-  in  the  day  to  90®.  In  the  dry  season  the  tern- 
proved  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  interoceanic  perature  is  somewhat  lower,  and  the  nijo^hts  are 
communication.  Along  this  western  range  occur  positively  cool,  especially  upon  the  mountain*, 
several  volcanoes  and  many  extinct  craters  and  — ^Through  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  and  Gcste- 
beds  of  lava,  though  the  real  volcanic  belt  lies  mala  the  Cordilleras  continue  with  little  xaha- 
a  little  further  east,  passing  through  the  western-  tion  of  character.  On  the  E.  they  send  out  sp^rs 
portion  of  the  two  lakes.  The  central  basin  be-  toward  the  Atlantic,  and  the  inferior  Yolc^mic 
tween  the  two  outer  mountain  ranges,  including  range  still  skirts  the  Pacific.  Five  volcanoes  are 
the  two  lakes,  and  extending  about  300  m.  in  enumerated  in  San  Salvador,  the  most  active 
length  by  about  150  in  width,  comprises  the  fine  of  which  is  Yzalco,  and  the  2  high^t,  San  Vi- 
state  of  Nicaragua,  a  country  presenting  the  cente  and  San  Salvador,  are  each  estimated  to 
greatest  diversity  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  rise  to  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  InGuatem^Ja 
rugged  mountains  on  each  side  are  the  frames  in  6  volcanoes  are  recorded  to  be  in  activity,  viz. : 
which  are  included  the  broad  fertile  plains  and  Picaya,  Fuego,  Agua (so  named  frx>m  its  pourirz 
the  large  lakes,  one  of  which  extends  in  a  parallel  forth  torrents  of  water),  estimated  to  be  15  j'  0 
direction  with  the  mountains  a  distance  of  about  feet  high,  Atitlan,  12,500  feet,  Sapotitlan,  l:i,«  O'j 
100  m.  From  its  surface  and  on  its  shore  feet,  aud  Amil pas,  13,160  feet.  Eartli quakes  are 
huge  volcanoes  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  frequent  throughout  this  region.  Even  in  tLe 
several  thousand  feet ;  others  appear  ranged  cities  the  houses  are  built  of  one  story  only.  &i 
along  the  same  line,  disturbing  the  smooth  con-  a  measure  of  precaution.  Upon  the  main  rar  ro 
tour  of  the  vast  plains,  above  which  they  stand  of  the  mountains,  in  the  department  of  Teiru-l- 
dark  and  gloomy,  their  sides  rent  with  the  deep  gal  pa  in  Honduras,  at  the  source  of  the  Pat\^ -k. 
volcanic  fissures  and  black  with  their  covering  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  it  is  stated  xLax 
of  ancient  lavas.  The  shores  of  the  lakes  are  no  less  than  40  silver  mines  are  found  witiiiu  a 
covered  with  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  trop-  circuit  of  30  miles  radius.  From  want  of  en- 
ics,  while  the  broad  slopes  of  the  Alto  Grande  terprise  in  the  inhabitants  they  are  worked  to 
overlooking  them  ore  the  open  grazing  lands  little  advantage.  Near  the  Pacific  coast  copftr 
for  countless  herds  of  cattle.  Beyond  these,  ores  are  found  abundantly,  but  they  too  are 
along  the  summits  of  the  great  range,  and  upon  neglected.  They  are  also  met  with  in  the  Le- 
the sources  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  paguare  valley  in  the  department  of  OLiucii  •• 
Atlantic,  is  the  mineral  region  of  Ohon tales,  and  were  formerly  vrorked  to  supply  the  mint  a: 
Matagalpa,  and  Segovia,  extending  further  Tegucigalpa,  the  ores  being  earned  8  days' jo  ir- 
northward  into  Honduras.  The  mines  were  ney  upon  the  backs  of  mules.  These' r^i.^ts 
worked  for  gold  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers,  produce  in  great  abundance  valuable  mahoiany, 
and  are  still  made  to  yield  their  products  to  the  rosewood,  red  cedar,  boxwood,  India  rul»lH:-r, 
rude  machinery  of  the  native  Indians ;  little  is  vanilla,  cochineal,  sarsaparilla,  &c,  large  qna::> 
known  of  their  real  value,  however,  and  still  titles  of  most  of  which  are  floated  down  ti:e 
less  of  that  of  the  silver  mines  reputed  to  exist  Patook  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  temperarure 
in  the  same  region.  The  geological  formations  of  the  interior  region  is  never  excessive :  tlie 
of  the  western  portion  of  tlie  basin  appear  to  thermometer  during  the  dry  season  from  Novem- 
be  almost  wholly  of  a  volcanic  character,  as  her  to  February  seldom  rises  above  80""  F.  a: 
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Boon,  or  falls  below  65®  in  the  morning.    Bur-  weeks  of  tranqnillity,  followed  by  a  sncoession 
in^  tlie  Bnmmer  wet  months  at  Jutecalpa,  con-  of  eartliquakes,  which  had  continued  for  about 
siderably  to  the  eastward  of  the  main  range  and  two  montlis.    A  tract  coyering  several  sqnare 
below  its  summits,  the  nights  are  said  to  be  miles  rose  in  conyex  form  above  the  plain  to  the 
always  cool,  and  the  extreme  temperature  of  height  of  524  feet.    Flames  burst  forth  from  all 
the  day  is  below  95°. — ^Passing  from  Guatemala  parts  of  this  area,  andjiiming  rocks  were  thrown 
into  Mexico,  the  mountain  ranges  diminish  in  with  vast  clouds  of  Jlhes  into  the  air,  th^  soft- 
height.     At  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc  one  ened  surface  of  the  earth  rising  and  falling  like 
may  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean  over  a  summit  the  waves  of  the  sea.     Rivers  of  water  flowing 
not  more  than  TOO  feet  high.    The  mountains  into  the  chasms  caused  eruptions  of  mud  to  issue 
thence  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  state  spread  from  thousands  of  little  cones  that  appeared 
out  in  a  vast  plateau,  the  height  of  which  along  upon  the  surface.    In  the  midst  no  less  than  6 
its  middle  portion  is  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  mountain  masses  were  suddenly  formed  along  a 
above  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  width  near  the  chasm  ranging  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  8.  W.    The 
liititude  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is  about  360  m.  principal  one  of  them  is  the  great  volcano  of 
It  extends  toward  the  K.  W.  at  this  elevation  Jorullo.    Its  height  above  the  sea  is  4,265  feet ; 
full  600  in.,  presenting  a  smooth  surface,  mostly  that  of  the  plain  upon  which  it  stands  is  2,890 
unsheltered  by  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  though  feet.    Its    great    eruptions  continued  till  the 
tlie  soil  is  naturally  fertile.    Still  further  north  month  of  February,  1760 ;   subsequently  they 
for  900  m.  the  plateau  is  traced  at  an  elevation  became  less  frequent.    A  wall  of  basalt  forms 
of  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet.  '  On  either  side  one  the  boundary  of  the  upheaved  tract,  which  in 
descends  from  this  cool  elevated  region  by  sue-  most  places,  especially  on  the  W.  side,  is  too 
cessive  steps  to  lower  plateaus,  each  descent  steep  to  be  ascended.    The  celebrated  valley  of 
bringing  the  traveller  into  a  region  of  warmer  Mexico,  nearly  Y,600   feet  above  the  sea,  and 
temperature,  and  of  more  tropical  productions,  covering  an  area  of  18  leagues  in  length  by  12| 
From  the  tierra  fria^  or  cold  region,  the  first  in  breadth,  is  encircled  by  groups  of  mountains, 
descent  is  to  the  tierra  templada^  or  temperate  among  which  are  tlie  famous  volcanic  peaks  of 
tract/,  the  next  to  the  tierra  caliente^  tlie  low  Popocatepetl,  Iztacihuatl,  and  Toluca.  The  fii*st 
lands  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  hot  and  un-  is  the  highest  summit  in  Mexico,  rising  to  the 
healthy.    So  steep  are  the  walls  of  these  pla-  height  of  17,720  feet  above  the  sea,  and  500  feet 
teaus,  that  for  a  distance  of  500  m.  only  2  roads  above  the  termination  of  vegetation.     Its  crater 
passable  by  carriages  lead  from  the  Atlantic  is  8  m.  in  circumference  and  1,000  feet  deep, 
coast  into  the  interior — one  passing  from  Vera  and  is  in  continual  eruption.    The  second  is  an 
Cruz  through  Jalapa,  and  the  other  by  Santilla  extinct  volcano  15,705  feet  high.     A  chain  of 
west  of  Monterey.     On  the  western  side  the  small  volcanoes  connects|these  with  each  other, 
descent  is  hardly  less  precipitous,  and  to  the  and  also  with  the  other  volcanoes  further  east. 
south  the  great  plateau  ends  abruptly  near  the  The  Cofre  de  Perote  lies  between  Popocatepetl 
shores  of  the    Pacific     The    climate  of   the  and  the  fiery  Orizaba,  or  Citlaltepetl,   **the 
elevated  plateau,  though  called  cold,   is  said  mountain  of  the  |tar,"  a  name  given  to  it  for 
not  to  difl^er  in  its  mean  temperature  (which  is  the  fires  that  ever  issue  from  its  snow-en vel- 
about  ^2,^  F.)  from  that  of  the  central  parts  of  oped  summit,  dispelling  as  by  the  light  of  a  bril- 
Italy.    There    are    some    still  more  elevated  liant  constellation  the  darkness  of  the  night 
tracts,  as  the  valley  of  Toluca,  the  height  of  through  the  surrounding  country.    Below  the 
which  is  about  8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  in  plateau,  in  the  region  of  low  hills  near  the  gulf 
which  the  thermometer,  as  stated  by  Hum-  of  Mexico,  is  the  last  of  the  volcanoes  upon  this 
boldt^  during  a  great  part  of  the  day  rarely  rises  line.    It  is  called  Tuxtla,  is  situated  a  few  miles 
beyond  45'  F.     The  volcanic  mountains,  which  west  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  in  operation  in 
are  still  met  with  along  the  chain  as  far  as  24^  1793,  when  the  ashes  thrown  from  its  crater 
N.,  rise  from  the  great  plateau  in  stupendous  were  carried  as  far  as  Perote,  a  distance  of  57 
masses,  and  penetrate  with  their  lofty  peaks  leagues.    The  great  Mexican  plateau,  though 
tlie  limits  of  perpetual  snow.    Their  range  is  over  a  considerable  portion  as  level  apparently 
not,  as  in  the  more  southern  states,  near  to  and  as  the  ocean  itself,  is  cleft  by  deep  fissures  called 
parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast,  but  a  line  of  barancas,  of  2  or  8  m.  in  length,  and  often 
them  appears  to  cross  that  of  the  great  moun-  1,000  feet  deep.     A  brook  or  small  river  flows 
tflin  chain  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  passing  at  the  bottom,  the  banks  of  which  are  the  pre- 
about  16  m.  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico.     The  cipitous  and  rugged  walls  of  the  chasm.     Some 
mostwostern  of  them,  called  Oolima,  stands  alone  mountain  ranges  beside  those  of  the  volcanoes 
ti})on  the  plain  of  the  same  name,  situated  be-  rise  above  the  plain,  as  one  bordering  it  on  the 
tween  the  plateau  and  the  Pacific.    Its  height  is  eastern  side,  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  which,  com- 
snpposed  to  be  about  9,000  feet.     Smoke  and  mencing  at  lat.  21°  N.,  and  extending  60  m. 
a>lie3  are  frequently  thrown  from  its  crater,  but  further  north,  separates    it  for  this  distance 
no  lava  has  been  known  to  flow.  Jorullo,  uj)on  into  2  portions.     Other  ridges  here  unite  with 
the  western  slope  of  the  plateau,  70  m.  from  the  it,  spreading  out  into  the  mountainous  district 
Pacific,  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  suddenly  of  Zacatecas,  celebrated  for  its  rich  silver  mines, 
appearing  above  the  surface  in  the  night  of  Sept.  Beyond  this  the  Sierra  Madre  forms  a  belt  of 
26  and  29,  1759,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  full  100  m.  in  breadth  of  parallel  ridges  and 
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▼alleya,  extending  to  New  Mexico,  where  it  the  CeltiberiAO  war  (153  R  C.\  and  behi?  peo- 
nnites  in  bit.  38''  N.  with  the  sod  them  portion  pled  hj  poor  patrici^os  of  Eoine.  it  was  L%:noe 
of  the  Rocky  monntains.  Between  the  Rio  caHed  Colcmia  Patricia,  Under  the  G^-ths^Ccr- 
Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  some  of  dova  was  called  "holr  and  leamed.''  O^ii^v 
the  sarniDits  of  the  Sierra  Madre  exceed  10,000  the  friend  of  St.  Alhanasias  and  the  coan:?cl* 
feet  in  height  above  tiie  saa,  and  are  continaally  lor  of  Constantine,  was  its  bi^riop  from  tLd 
covered  with  snow.  The  geological  structore  end  of  the  3d  to  the  mid«ile  of  tbe  4th  «3- 
of  the  Cordillera  of  Mexico  is  that  of  granitic  tury.  Under  the  Moors,  Cordova  b^cirie  t'la 
and  volcaiiic  rocks,  together  with  the  micaceoQS,  Athens  of  the  West,  the  nnrse  of  scici>!^  -jie 
tal'cose,  and  clay  slates,  which  form  a  consider-  cradle  of  great  captains;  prodcced  Avtrrt^s 
able  portion  of  the  range,  especially  in  the  min-  Maimonides,  and  other  famous  scholars ;  r^^*  '-o 
ing  di.«4tricts.  So  many  of  the  rich  silver  mines  be  the  capital  of  the  Moorish  empire  of  Sr^  ^, 
of  Mexico  are  found  in  porphyry,  that  its  pres-  and  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  from  756  to  I'.-il, 
ence  is  regarded  as  particularly  favorable  for  the  eclipsing  Bagdad  by  its  splendor,  and  ajz^ir^- 
existence  of  this  metal.  It  is  also  found,  how-  ing  in  the  lOth  century  nearly  l,0«j<j,<»T»  inhabi- 
ever,  in  the  metamorphic  limestones,  and  in  tants,  300  mosques,  and  9(»0  baths^  After  the 
those  called  by  llumboldt  the  Alpine  and  the  overthrow  of  the  caliphate,  Cordova  psL«)^oi 
Jura.  In  no  part  of  the  range  of  the  Cordil-  into  tlie  hands  of  Tarious  rulers.  In  the  crrt 
leras  in  North  and  South  America  has  the  pro-  half  of  the  13th  century  it  was  conquered  anl 
duction  of  this  metxd  been  so  great  as  in  Mex-  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  Ferdin&nd  III.  of 
ico.  It  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  to  be  10  Castile,  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered- 
times  as  great  as  that  furnished  by  all  Europe,  II.  The  province  of  Cordova,  in  the  centre  of 
and  I  of  the  whole  annual  production  of  the  Andalusia,  divided  into  15  districts,  betwetra 
globe.  The  annual  yield  was  rated  by  him  at  lat  37°  12'  and  38^  44'  N.  and  loner.  3=  56'  &n\ 
about  1,541,015  lbs.  troy.  But  of  the  gold  the  6°  82'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Bad- 
production  was  not  much  greater  than  that  of  ajoz  and  Ciudad  Real,  E.  by  the  province  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  amounting  in  ordi-  Jaen,  S.  by  Granada  and  Makga,  and  W.  by 
nary  years  only  to  4,815  lbs.  troy.  The  vegeta-  Seville  and  Badajoz,  divided  into  2  parts  (Si- 
tion  of  the  elevated  country  varies  with  its  erra  and  Campifia)  by  the  river  Gnad;ilquivir, 
height.  On  the  high  plains  the  forests  destroy-  and  traversed  in  the  north  by  the  Sierra 
ed  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers  have  never  been  Morena  and  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  ;  area, 
renewed,  though  there  are  still  to  be  seen  fine  6,177  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 362,538.  The  prov- 
opcn  groves  of  gigantic  oaks  and  pines,  clear  of  ince  is  deficient  in  water,  and  produces  only 
undergrowth.  The  plains  as  seen  about  the  city  grain  sufficient  for  local  consumption,  but  yieMs 
of  Mexico  are  not  always  fertile,  but  have  be-  wine,  oil,  fruits,  hemp,  flax,  saffron,  honey,  and 
come  sterile,  and  covered  in  many  places  with  wax  in  great  abundance.  Fine  mules,  and  some 
saline  incrustations.  of  the  celebrated  Andalusian  horses,  are  bred  in 
CORDOVA.  I.  A  celebrated  city  of  Spain,  this  province.  Bees,  game,  fish,  and  cattle  are 
and  capitnl  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  plentiful.  The  annual  product  of  the  sale  of 
lat.  87°  52'  15"  N.,  long.  4°  49'  37"  W.,  65  m.  pigs  averages  $40,000.  There  are  107  mines 
from  Seville,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  of  coal,  copper,  iron,  silver,  lead,  and  argent!- 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  here  cross-  ferous  lead.  About  4,000  lbs.  of  silk  are  annu- 
ed  by  a  Moorish  bridge  of  16  arches;  pop.  ally  produced,  and  this  industry  is  increasing 
58,000.  Cordova  is  renowned  for  its  pictur-  constantly.  IH.  A  city  of  the  Argentine  con- 
esque  buildings,  its  beautiful  location,  and  for  its  federation,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
unsurpassed  cathedral,  once  a  Moorish  mosque,  name,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  little 
The  town  itself  resembles  eastern  towns  in  its  river  Primero,  887  m.  from  Buenos  Ayrea,  laL. 
inconveniently  narrow  streets,  and  its  want  of  31°  35'  8.,  long.  63°  50'  W.;  pop.  recently  esti- 
ventilation  and  cleanliness.  There  are  several  mated  by  Tschudi  at  22,000  to  25,OC»0.  By 
churches  and  religious  houses,  a  bishop's  palace,  its  situation  it  is  sheltered  from  the  nortk  and 
a  theatre,  a  museum,  a  lyceum,  a  plaza  de  toros,  south  winds,  and,  in  consequence,  enjoys  a  fine 
and  several  hospitals.  The  great  mosque  of  climate  during  the  spring  and  autumn.  In 
Cordova  was  founded  by  Abdorrahman  I.  the  summer,  however,  it  suffers  much  from  tl^e 
Wise,  A.  D.  786.  It  was  an  edifice  of  marvel-  heat.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  fine 
lous  beauty,  with  a  liglit,  elegant  roof,  springing  cathedral,  the  convent  of  Santa  Catalina,  aiid 
from  clusters  of  slender  pillars,  and  was  lighted  several  other  interesting  buildings,  among  which 
with  4,000  silver  lamps.  There  were  originally  isalarge  university,  erected  by  the  Jesuits,  which 
1,200  pillars,  but  the  Christians  have  taken  was  formerly  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning,  but 
away  400  to  make  an  open  space  suitable  for  has  since  lost  its  reputation.  The  Jesuits  also 
Christian  woi*ship.  It  was  tlie  Corduba  of  the  collected  a  fine  library  here,  which,  on  their  ex- 
Romans,  the  birthplace  of  the  two  Senecas  and  pulsion,  was  removed  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Cor- 
of  Lucan  the  poet.  It  sided  with  the  sons  of  dova  is  the  centre  of  communication  between 
Pompcy,  and  after  the  battle  of  Munda  it  was  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  upper  provinces. — Cor- 
taken  by  Csesar,  when  23,000  of  its  inhabitants  dova  the  province  is  the  second  state  in  in> 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives.  Its  foundation  portance  of  the  Argentine  republic ;  bonndc-d 
is  attributed  to  Marcellus,  the  commander  in  W.  by  Santiago  del  Estero,  £•  by  Santa  Fe,  S» 
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by  the  Pampfis,  and  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Ri-  Don  Carlos,  he  espoused  that  of  Christina  and 

oja,  San  Juan,  and  San  Lois ;  pop.  estimated  Isabel,  took  a  distingnished  part  in  the  battle 

by  some  anthorities  at  160,000,  by  others  in  of  Mendigorria,  was  appointed  commander-in- 

1H55  at  90,000.    (See  ABGENmrs  CoifmcDERA-  chief  of  the  Christinos  as  snccessor  of  Yaldez, 

TioN.)     The  eastern   and   sonthem   portions  but  nnable  to  finish  the  war,  he  was  driven  ft-om 

are  barren  and  almost  uninhabited;  but  the  office  after  the  movement  of  18S6,  and  fi^  to 

rest,  especially  the  valleys  of  the  monntains,  France,  whence  he  soon  returned  to  Spain, 

are  more  fertile.    The  greater  part,  however,  He  now  conspired  with  the  party  of  Narvaez 

of  the  wheat  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  is  against  Espartero,  bat  retired  to  Portugd  when 

imported.  Many  small  streams  flow  down  from  the  latter  came  into  power. — ^Fksnaxdo  Feb- 

tlie  Cordova  mountains,  but  most  of  them  are  nandez  de,  a  Spanish  general  and  statesman, 

absorbed  in  the  desert.    The  Tercero,  during  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Madrid  in 

tlio  rainy  season,  however,  flows  into  the  Car-  1792,   entered  tne  military  service  in  1810, 

carafid,  and  thus  into  the  Parana.    The  rais-  and  was  rapidly  promoted  during  the  war  wi^ 

ing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  occupation  of  the  Napoleon.      In  1841  he  was  implicated  with 

greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  live  not  Gen.  Concha  in  the  movement  instigated  by 

so  much  in  towns  as  in  the  country.    Tschndi,  O'Donnell  against  Espartero.    In  1647  he  offi- 

tlie  famous  traveller,  has  recently  published  ciated  for  a  ^lort  time  as  minister  of  war,  and 

interesting  accounts  of  the  ornithology  of  Cor*  was  appointed  inspecting  general  of  the  in- 

dova  and  of  its  increasing  coasting  trade.    lY.  fantry.    Two  years  afterward  he  was  sent  to 

Capital  of  the  district  of  Cordova,  in  the  Mezi-  Gaeta  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  aid  in 

can  state  o^  and  57  m.  from  the  city  of  Vera  the  restoration  of  the  pope.    On  March  8, 1860, 

Cruz,  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Orizaba ;  pop.  he  was  nominated  captain-general  of  New  Cas- 

about  6,500.    It  is  well  built,  possesses  a  fine  tile,  in  the  following  year  to  the  same  position 

catliedral  and  a  naval  academy,  has  manufac-  in  Cuba,  and  in  1858  general-in-chief  of  the 

tories  of  cotton,  woollen  stuff,  and  leather,  and  cavalry.    Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 

trades  in  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  the  adjoin-  revolution  of  1864,  he  was  caUed  upon  by  Queen 

iiig  country  being  very  productive,  especially  Isabel  to  form  a  new  cabinet.    This  he  de- 

iu  the  latter  article.  clined,  but  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire  upon 

CORDOVA,  FBAyciBOO   Frrnaxdez  db,  a  the  insurgents,  and  when  the  latter  proved  vio- 

S]mnish  navigator,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  torious,  he  fled  to  France  in  the  night  of  July 

15th  century,  died  in  1618.    He  was  the  dis-  27.    In  1856  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  was 

covcrer  of  Yucatan,  which  he  visited  in  1617,  reinstated  in  his  position  of  general,  without^ 

and  had  several  encounters  with  ihe  natives,  however,  resuming  active  service, 
lie  lost  some  of  his  men,  and  two  were  taken        CORDOVAN,  a  kind  of  fine  leather,  takes 

prisoners  and  carried  up  the  country.     Shortly  its  name  from  Cordova  in  Spain,  where  it  was 

after  his  return  to  Cuba  he  died  •  but  the  ac-  originally  made  by  the  Moors.    It  is  now  made 

count  he  gave  of  his  discoveries  led  to  a  new  principally  in  the  Barbary  states, 
expedition  under  Juan  de  Grijalva,  to  whom        COREA,  a  kingdom  on  the  £.  coast  of  Asia, 

was  subsequently  assigned  the  honor  of  the  N.  K  of  China ;  area  about  90,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

discovery.  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000.    It  comprises  a 

CORDOVA,  Josfi  M.,  a  South  American  gen-  peninsula  400  m.  long  and  150  broad,  the  islands 

oral,  bom  at  Antioquia,  New  Granada,  about  adjacent,  and  a  part  of  the  neighboring  conti- 

1797,  slain  Oct.  17,  1829.    At  the  age  of  16  he  nent.    Total  length  of  the  country  from  N.  to 

left  his  father,  who  belonged  to  tlie  Spanish  S.  somewhat  less  than  600  m.,  between  lat.  33® 

party,  and  joined  a  band  of  guerrillas,  among  20'  and  43°  N.    The  coast  is  rugged  and  barren, 

whom  he  soon  became  noted  for  his  intrepidity  and  the  N.  portion  cold  and  mountainous,  but 

in  their  contests  with  the  Spaniards.    At  the  in  the  W.  part  the  climate  is  more  genial  and 

battle  of  Boyaca,  Aug.  8, 1819,  he  won  the  rank  tlie  soil  more  fertile.    It  produces  fruits,  cot- 

of  colonel.    Not  long  after  he  was  appointed  ton,  wheat,  rice,  millet,  tobacco,  ginseng,  hemp, 

general,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  and  legumes.    There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver, 

of  Ayacucho,  after  which  he  was  made  general  iron,  copper,  and  coal,  and  rock  salt  is  also 

of  division  on  tlie  field.    In  Sept.  1828,  he  be-  found,  but  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  occupied 

came  head  of  the  war  department  of  the  re-  with  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and 

public  of  Colombia,  under  Bolivar,  but,  a  year  horses.    Cotton,  silk,  arms,  and  paper  are  man- 

Atterward,  revolted  against  him.    He  found  but  ufactured.    Paper  they  use  for  hats,  umbrellas, 

few  adherents,  however,  and  being  attacked,  and  cloaks,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  and 

C>ct.  17,  by  a  force  greatly  superior  to  his  own,  large  quantities  of  it  are  exported  to  China, 

was  slain  with  most  of  his  followers.  The  only  foreign  trade  is  that  carried  on  with 

CORDOVA,  Luis  Fernandez  de,  a  Spanish  China  and  Japan,  and  this  is  not  very  extensive, 

p-oneral,  born  in  Cadiz  in  1799,  died  in  Lisbon,  There  are  some  disciples  of  a  religion  similar  to 

April  29,  1840,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  that  of  the  Sin-tu  in  Japan,  and  some  follow- 

nioveraent  of  1820  as  a  constitutionalist,  and  in  ers  of  Confucius,  but  the  predominant  religion  is 

that  of  July  7,  1822,  as  an  absolutist.     He  offi-  Buddhism.    The  government  is  despotic,  and 

elated  afterward  on  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  though  tributary  to  China  and  Japan,  the  fVee- 

nud  eventually  deserting  the  forlorn  cause  of  dom  of  its  action  is  uncontrolled.    The  army  of 
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Corea  is  estimated  at  640,000  men,  and  the  n&yj  lie  inatitatioiiB  amounted  in  1853  to  aboat  (^,(y''^\ 

at  200  vessels.     The  political  organization  is  beside  Beveral  private  schools.    The  garriscn  in 

similar  to  that  of  China.    The  king  unites  in  Corfu  numbers  about  2,000,  and  a  large  pro 

his  person  teraporaJ  and  spiritual  authority,  portion  of  the  9,600  foreign  residents  of  v.e 

The  ministry'  is  divided  into  5  departments,  and  Ionian  islands  reside  there.    An  Ionian  b&nk  ii 

the  country  into  8  provinces,  each  of  which  is  established  there,  with  branches  at  C^phi-Lii 

ruled  by  special  governors,  who,  as  in  Japan,  and  Zante.    According  to  the  re^»ort  or  tLd 

are  responsible  to  the  government    The  capi-  lord  high  commissioner  to  the  British  govcri*- 

tal,  King-ki-tao,  is  situated  on  the  Kiang  river,  ment,  dated  July  18, 1857,  the  prosperity  of 

in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  lat.  37°  40'  N.,  Corfu  is  continuadly  increasing.     Mr.  Glad^t  ne 

and  long.  127°  20'  E.— The  AncraPKLAGo  of  arrived  in  Corfu,  Nov.  24,  1857,  on  a  spc-:  ai 

CoREA  is  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Yd-  mission  from  England. — Ibe  earliest  aotheLiic 

low  sea,  on  the  W.  const  of  the  peninsula  of  fact  which  we  can  record  in  the  history  of 

Corea,  extending  from  lat.  83°  29'  42"  N.,  long.  Corcyra,  is  its  colonization  by  the  CorintLian>, 

126^  56'  30"  E.,  to  lat  36=^  50'  N.    They  are  about  700  B.  C.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  acdiLe 

most  numerous  and  thickly  strewn  between  lat.  commercial  advantages  of  the  island  at  on  >e 

84^  and  35^.    The  islands  are  chiefly  of  granite  stimulated  the  enterprise  of  its  people,  and  sc-  n 

rock,  some  of  them  rising  to  the  height  of  2,000  made  it  one  of  the  first  maritime  powers  u* 

feet  above  the  sea.    Some  of  them,  however,  Greece  and  the  formidable  rival  of  the  mother 

are  fertile,  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  inhab-  city  Corinth.   Thus  the  friendly  relations  wh. :i 

itants  are  delightfully  situated.  generally  subsisted  between  the  Grecian  ci:i^ 

CORENTYN,  or  Corantyn,  a  river  of  South  and  the  colonies  were  early  interropted  bet^c*  i 

America,  navigable  by  boats  for  a  distance  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.   About  the  year  6 »>5  B.C. 

160  m.  from  the  sea.     It  rises  in  Mount  Acarai,  theCorcyrean  fleet  met  and  vanquished  the  na-ril 

and  after  forming  the  boundary  line  between  force  which  the  mother  city  had  sent  agiiin^t  it: 

British  and  Dutch  Guiana,  enters  the  Atlantic  and  this  battle  is  cited  by  Thucydides  as  the  t^-r- 

by  an  estuary  about  25  ra.  wide  at  its  mouth,  liest  naval  engagement  on  record.     In  the  Ptrr- 

Sir  R.  Schomburgk  ascended  the  Corentyn  in  sian  wars  the  Corcyreans,  according  to  Hen  li-^ 

1836  as  far  as  lat.  4°  21'  30"  N.,  long.  57®  86'  tus,  deserted  the  national  cause,  and  so bs^eqaenr.y 

30"  W.,  where  the  river  forms  a  series  of  cata-  by  invoking  the  aid  of  Athens  against  Con'^:h 

racts  900  yards  across.  they  kindled  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  wLi  h 

CORFU  (anc.  Corcyra),  the  most  northern  for  a  time  they  acted  a  somewhat  imp:>rt:.:: 

and  most  important  of  tlie  Ionian  islands,  sepa-  part,  but  which  finally  stripped  them  of  xLct 

rated  from  the  coast  of  Albania  by  an  irrej^lar  influence  and  power.    For  the  next  2  cenf-.r -s 

channel,  lies  between  lat.  89°  21' and  39®  51'  their  fortunes  were  various,  and  they  often  fvari 

N.,  long.  19®  36'  and  20®  8'  E. ;  area,  227  sq.  themselves  but  the  sport  oif  other  Grecian  p-^^- 

m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  52,000.    The  island  was  sup-  ers.    Indeed,  they  scarcely  regarded  it  as  a  niif- 

posed  by  the  ancients  to  be  identical  with  the  fortune  when  in  229  B.  C.  the  island  fell  into  :L^ 

Iloraeric  Scheria,  where  were  the  gardens  of  hands  of  the  Romans.    It  was  at  the  begin:.^':^ 

Alcinous  and  the  "  aerial  Phaacian  summits."  of  the  15th  century  conquered  by  the  Vcs.- 

Its  form  is  that  of  a  curve ;  hence  its  ancient  tians,  and  afterward  often  but  unsoccessfallj  ^:- 

name  Drepane,  or  the  Sickle.    Its  length  from  tacked  by  the  Turks.   Corcyra,  under  its  mcnl  -i 

N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  about  40  m.    Its  breadth  va-  name  Corfu,  is  now  one  of  the  7  Ionian  i^I^.  is 

ries  at  different  points;  in  the  N.  part  of  the  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.     I..: 

island  it  is  20  m. ;  a  little  8.  of  this  it  is  but  6  principal  city  of  the  island  bore  the  same  n.n-  :. 

m. ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Corfu  it  in-  and  was  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  a  *.i:.-- 

creasea  to  11 ;  still  further  S.  the  ishmd  con-  south  of  the  modem  town  of  Corfu,  w  hei\*  a 

tracts  in  width  to  8  m.,  and  finally  terminates  promontory  is  pointed  out  as  the  ancient  Ai""  '- 

in  a  high  narrow  cape.    It  has  ever  been  cele-  olis.   Among  its  public  buildings  were  the  tti-- 

brated  for  its  fertility;  and  even  in  the  most  pies  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Bacchus,  and  AkiDv-s 

ancient  times  it  abounded  in  luxurious  groves  of  which  no  traces  now  remain, 

of  olive  and  cypress.    The  principal  products  CORIANDER,  the  seeds  of  the  coriajtln^ 

of  the  island  beside  fruits  are  salt,  honey,  wine,  sativum,  a  plant  growing  wild  in  many  |n.-:- 

and  olive  oil,  the  latter  amounting  in  ordinary  of  Europe,  the  fruit  of  which  is  imported  to  t"  > 

seasons  to  190,000  barrels. — Corfu,  the  capital,  country.    The  fresh  plant  when  bruise*!  }iu>  -z 

pop.  in  1856,  15,921,  is  the  seat  of  government  extremely  unpleasant  odor,  but  when  dried  t:  .* 

and  of  the  legislative  assembly,  of  a  Greek  smell  and  taste  are  agreeable.    In  medioir.e  :; 

archbishop,  and  a  Catholic  bishop.  It  consists  of  is  used  principally,  combined  with  nauso^- 

8  parts,  the  citadel,  the  town,  and  the  suburbs,  preparations,  either  to  improve  their  tast^  ic 

possesses  a  good  harbor,  2  strong  castles,  the  to  mitigate  their  effects. 

palace  of  the  lord  high  commissioner,  an  arsenal  CORINTH,  a  city  in  the  Morea,  near  the  >. 

and  barracks,  several  churches  and  charitable  W.  extremity  of  the  isthmus  of  the  same  n.i.r, 

institutions,   a  gvmnasinm,   and  a   university  between  the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and  ^trina.  4^  :. . 

founded  in  1823  by  Lord  Guildford,  containing  from  Athens,  lat.  87**  58'  22"  N.,  loiiar.  2S'  > 

a  botanical  garden  and  a  public  library.    The  29"  E.,  celebrated  in  the  ancient  history  t :" 

ntunber  of  students  attending  the  various  pub-  Greece,  and  one  of  the  cities  of  modem  l>r^  -.^ 
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nntil  Feb.  31,  1858,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Corinth,  we  are  assured,  was  one  of  the  finest 

au  earthquake.    Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  ris-  cities  in  all  Greece ;  it  was  adorned  with  the 

itod  it  soon  afterward,  found  the  greater  part  most  sumptuous  buildings ;   its  public  squares 

of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  deserted  by  most  of  its  and  temples,  its  theatres  and  porticoes,  were 

inhabitants,  who  had  numbered  about  4,000.  famed  in  antiquity.    For  much  of  our  knowl- 

The  modern  Corinth  was  the  seat  of  an  arch-  edge  of  this  interesting  city  we  are  indebted 

bishop,  and  was  noted  for  its  flourishing  trade  to  Pausanias,  who  visited  it' in  the  2d  century 

in  raisins  and  other  articles. — The    origin  of  of  our  era.    In  the  port  Lechreum,  he  specifies 

Corinth  dates  far  back,  and  is  lost  in  mythical  the  temple  of  Neptune  and  a  brazen  statue  of 

obscurity.    An  ancient  tradition  represents  it  that  god,  and  at  Cenchreaj  a  temple  of  Venus 

to   have  been   founded  by  Ephyra,  daughter  and  a  stone  statue.     He  describes  the  agora  or 

of  Oceanus,  whose  name  it  bore  till  Corin-  forum  as  surrounded  by  temples  and  adorned 

thus,  the  reputed  son  of  Zeus,  haWng  greatly  with  columns  and  statues.    In  this  stood  the 

improved  and   enlarged  it,  gave  it   his  own  statues  of  Bacchus  and  of  Diana  of  the  Ei»he- 

name.     The  territory  of  Corinth,  known  as  sians;   here  too  was  the  temple  of  Fortune, 

tiiC  Corinthia,   extending  around  the  city  on  with  its  statue  of  Parian  marble;   here  the 

every  side,  was  of  very  limited  extent.    It  was  temple  dedicated   to  all  the  gods,  adjoining 

bounded  N.  by  Megaris,  E.  by  the  Saronic  gulf,  which  was  a  fountain  surmoimted  by  a  brazen 

S.  by  Argolis,  and  W.  by  Sicyonia.    It  was  for  Neptune.      Near  by  stood  statues  of  Apollo 

the  most  part  mountainous  and  barren ;    the  Clarius  and  of  Venus ;  also  2  of  Mercury  and 

r<K'ky  sides  of  the  Geraneian  range  on  the  N.,  8  of  Jupiter;  while  conspicuous  among  them 

the  sandy  plain  of  the  istlmius,  and  the  rugged  all,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  agora,  stood  a 

Oueian  hills,  offered  no  reward  for  the  labors  Minerva  of  bronze  on  a  pedestal  adorned  with 

of  the  husbandman.     The  only  truly  good  land  a  beautiful  bass-relief  of  the  muses.    Such  was 

in  the  territory  was  found  in  the  plain  on  the  the  agora.    North  of  this  was  the  Propylaja^ 

N.  AV.  of  the  city,  extending  along  the  coast  in  surmounted  by  two  gilded  cars,  tlie  one  bear- 

the  direction  of  Sicyon;  a  plain  so  celebrated  ing  Phaeton,  the  other  the  sun.     Beyond  stood 

for  its  fertility,  tliat  to  possess  "what  lies  be-  a  brazen  Hercules,  nearwhich  was  the  celebrated 

t\veen  Corinth  and  Sicyon"  became  in  ancient  fountain  Pirene,  so  called  from  a  nymph  fabled 

Greece  a  proverbial  expression  for  great  wealth,  to  have  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  death  of  her 

The  dense  population  of  the  Corinthia  could  daughter,  who  had  been  accidentally  slain  by 

not,  of  course,  be  supported  from  the  produc-  Diana.     This  fountain,  constructed   of  white 

ti<»ns  of   its  soil ;    and  accordingly,  applying  marble,  was  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its 

themselves  to  commercial  pursuits,  they  early  waters,  which   issued  from  artificial  caverns, 

iii:ide  Corinth  one  of  the  first  maritime  powers  and  were  collected  in  an  open  basin.    This  was 

of  Greece.      Their  merchant  vessels   carried  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  that  Pindar  cljarac- 

commerce  westward  over  the  Ionian  seas,  and  terizes  Corinth  as  tlie  "  city  of  Pirene ;"  and 

along  the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  while  tlie  Delphic  oracle,  according  to  Herodotus, 

eastward  they  traversed  the  ^iia?an,  and  ^is-  speaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  **  tliose  who  dwell 

itcd  the  Hellespont  and  the  Pontus.     The  trade  around  the  beautiful  Pirene."    The  ascent  to 

of  the  East  and  of  the  West  met  in  the  great  the  citadel  was  lined  on  either  side  with  tem- 

emporium  of  Corinth.     The  most  striking  nat-  pies  and  altars.  9  of  which  are  mentioned  by 

traJ  feature  in  the  Corinthia  was  the  Aero-  Pausanias ;   while  on  the  summit  it^Hilf  stood 

corinthus,  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth.      This  is  the  famed  temple  of  Venus,  to  which  goddess 

a  rocky  hill  rising  abruptly  in  its  isolated  gran-  the  entire  Acrocorinthns  was  especially  conse- 

dcur  to  the  height  of  l.'8S5  feet,  and  is  the  crated.    In  the  days  of  Corinthian  luxury  and 

arx  in  immanem  altitudimm  tdita  of  Wvy,  opulence,  this  shrine  is  said  to  have  been  at- 

Col.  Mure  remarks  of  it,  that   "neither  the  tended  by  1,000  female  slaves.     On  the  street 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  nor  the  Larissa  of  Argos,  which  led  from  the  agora  to  Sicyon  stood  the 

nor  any  of  the  more  celebrated  mountain  for-  temple  of  Apollo,  some  traces  of  which  still 

tresses  of  western  Europe,  not  even  Gibraltar,  remain  in  the  N.  W.  outskirts  of  tlie  modem 

can  enter  into  the  remotest  competition  with  town.    Leake,  in  commenting  upon  these  ruins, 

this  gigantic  citadel."    On  the  N.  side  of  this  says:  *'The  temple  seems  to  have  been  a  hex- 

st«xHl  the  ancient  city,  which  was  6  miles  in    astyle  about  75  feet  in  breadth Its  di- 

circumfcrence,  though  its  entire  perimeter,  en-  mensions  and  its  situation,  which  is  one  of  the 

closing  the  Acrocorinthns,  was  upward  of  10  most   beautiful   and   commanding   in  Greece, 

luiles.     It  was  situated  some  little  distance  in-  show  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief,  or  rather 

liiiid  from  either  coast,  but  had  2  excellent  port    the  principal  temple  of  the  lower  city 

towns,  viz. :  Lechieum  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  The  temple  of  Neptune  was  tlie  chief  building 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  means  of  at  the  isthmus;  that  of  Venus  occupied  the 
'*  long  walls,"  and  Cenchreaj  on  the  Saronic  summit  of  the  Acrocorinthns ;  the  temjile  of 
gulf.  Of  the  tojH>graphy  of  the  city  as  it  ex-  Apollo,  therefore,  was  probably  the  chivf  sa- 
inted in  the  llourishing  periods  of  Grecian  his-  cred  building  in  the  lower  town  of  Corinth.'' — 
tory,  we  are  com]»aratively  ignorant;  though  The  earliest  rulers  of  Corinth  are  represented 
vi  the  Roman  city  afterward  built  ni>oD  its  as  ^olians,  though  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ruins  we  have  much  fuller  accouuta.    Ancient  population  were  no  doubt  lonians.     The  re- 
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pnted  founder  of  the  ancient  drnasty  was  Sisj-  of  Greece.  PsanMnecchTis,  the  las*  of  tL<e  Cr^ 
phiis,  whose  avarice  and  cunning  have  been  pots  of  Corinth,  was  mwioiibsedly  <it:po«rTrd  ir 
interpreted  as  typifying  the  commercial  enter-  the  Spartans,  who  were  ever  the  avowee  em- 
prise and  habits  of  a  rude,  nnscmpulous  man-  mies  of  the  Grecian  de5pot«-  From  tii*  li-^-e 
time  people.  Under  this  dynasty  the  city  is  Corinth  became  the  firm  ally  of  Sj.«ana»  ii.i  a 
represented  to  have  been  very  prosperous,  and  prominent  member  of  the  Peioponnesia  c.  3- 
to  have  grown  in  wealth  and  power.  For  the  federacy.  Its  government  became  a  mili  i-  i 
first  really  historical  fact  in  the  annals  of  this  moderate  aristocracy,  and  loiiir  etjoyc^i  iLe 
ancient  city,  we  are  indebted  to  Thucydides,  greatest  internal  tranquiliity.  Its  rtl^::  r^  to 
who  tells  ns  that  the  Dorian  invaders,  as  they  Athens  were  also  entirely  friendly,  t:^  tie 
descended  to  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponne-  growing  prosperity  and  power  of  the  liiicr 
BUS,  took  possession  of  the  hill  Solygia,  near  state  subsequent  to  the  Persian  wars  beraz  -o 
the  Saronic  guH  from  which  they  carried  on  excite  jealousy.  Megara  was  long  •  scVr;t «  f 
war  against  the  ^olian  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  contention  between  them ;  and  when  ai  IvL^th 
till  they  reduced  the  city.  Aletes,  their  leader,  Athens  extended  a  helping  hand  to  Cor^^ri 
became  the  first  Dorian  king,  and  the  founder  of  against  the  mother  city,  Corinth,  aroTif^d  to 
a  dynasty,  which,  continuing  through  12  gen-  bitter  hate,  exerted  all  her  infiuence  to  iLOi-.e 
erations,  according  to  tradition,  ruled  upward  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  to  declare  war 
of  300  years.  During  this  period,  Corinth,  against  her  powerful  enemy.  Thus  comiEti:  ^i 
though  thus  ruled  by  Dorian  kings,  and  re-  the  Peloponnesian  war,  throughout  which  O  :- 
garded  as  a  Dorian  city,  did  not  by  any  means  inth  acted  an  important  part:  at  first,  indeed,  ^hi 
conform  to  all  the  severe  institutions  of  the  furnished  almost  the  entire  Peloponnesian  f  t^.t. 
Dorians;  the  commercial  connections  and  im-  Her  great  object  was  to  humble  Athens;  ai:us<j 
portance  of  the  city,  the  luxury  and  wealth  implacable  was  her  hatred,  that  when  the  p^ri.^ 
which  foreign  trade  introduced,  exerted  a  pow-  of  Nicias  was  concluded  in  the  year  421  B.  C\, 
erful  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  state,  she  positively  refused  to  ratify  it ;  and  when  «: 
In  the  year  747  B.  C,  the  powerful  Dorian  length  she  saw  the  power  of  her  great  ercTrv 
family  known  as  the  BacchiadaD  succeeded  in  broken  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  ^fecosp*?:^:^^, 
abolishing  royalty,  and  in  electing  one  of  their  she  urged  the  confederacy  to  raze  the  city  :o 
own  number  as  annual  prytanis,  or  president,  the  ground.  But  Sparta,  more  magnaninc"-^ 
Thus  was  established  an  oligarchy  which  lasted  to  her  fallen  rival  and  foe,  would  not  ct:»n?rL: 
till  657  B.  C,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Cyp-  that  "  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece  "  should  l-e 
selus.  Under  the  Bacchiads,  we  find  Corinth  thus  put  out.  But  it  was  not  long  before  tLc 
at  the  very  dawn  of  Grecian  history  already  Spartans,  rendered  haughty  by  their  victori.-^. 
distinguished  for  commercial  enterprise,  wealth,  began  in  their  turn  to  excite  the  jealousy  t-i 
and  power;  then  she  stood  preeminent  even  the  other  Grecian  states;  and  the  CorintLi:.is 
among  those  cities  which  in  tjie  meridian  ages  were  ready  at  once  to  unite  with  the  Bo>utiar% 
of  Grecian  glory  far  surpassed  her  in  greatness  the  Argives,  and  even  their  mortal  enemit^  iL^ 
and  power.  It  was  under  the  Bacchiads  that  Athenians,  in  a  war  against  them.  This  or- 
Syracuse  and  Corcyra  were  colonized  by  the  test,  known  in  history  as  the  Corinthian  irsr. 
Corintliians ;  it  was  probably  under  them  also  lasted  from  394  to  387  B.  C,  when  the  irii- 
that  the  first  navy  of  triremes,  or  war  galleys,  mous  peace  of  Antalcidas  restored  Corinth  :o 
was  launched  upon  the  Grecian  waters.  Thu-  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  to  which  she  rc- 
cydides  expressly  assures  us  that  the  Corinthi-  mained  faithful  in  the  Theban  war.  In  £45 
ans  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  made  use  Timophanes,  attempting  to  establish  tyrarr-jr, 
of  triremes  or  galleys  with  three  banks  of  oars,  was  killed  by  his  brother  Timoleon.^  A::It 
Cypselus  overthrew  the  Bacchiad  dynasty  by  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  the  Macedonians  U\  ^ 
esiiousing  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the  possession  of  tlie  city,  and  stationed  a  stn>'  j: 
nobles,  and  then  made  himself  despot  of  the  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  the  Acrocorind.::>; 
city,  thus  establishing  a  new  dynasty,  wliich  but  after  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscepb,*!^, 
for  a  period  of  74  years  ruled  Corinth  with  197  B.  C,  Corinth,  now  declared  free  by  the  R'> 
great  energy  and  skill.  The  sway  of  Cypselus  mans,  was  again  united  to  the  Achaeaii  leair:-?. 
was  mild  and  popular;  that  of  Periander,  his  which  it  originally  joined  143  B.  O.  At  ih^ 
son  and  successor,  cruel  and  oppressive.  But  head  of  the  league,  Corinth  struck  the  last  bl'»w 
both  these  rulers  unquestionably  did  much  to  in  defence  of  Greece,  and  then  fell  herself  before 
advance  the  prosperity  and  power  of  the  state,  the  conquering  legions  of  Rome,  in  the  ytir 
The  numerous  Corinthian  colonies  planted  un-  146  B.  0.  Muramius,  the  Roman  consul,'  oc 
dor  their  sway  fully  attest  the  growing  strength  entering  the  city  as  victor,  put  the  men  to 
of  the  city ;  and  indeed,  at  no  period  in  its  death,  and  sold  the  women  and  children  IlU) 
long  and  eventful  history  was  Corinth  more  slavery ;  he  plundered  the  city  of  its  precious 
respected,  whether  by  friend  or  foe,  than  under  treasures,  and  consigned  it  to  the  flames.  From 
their  rule.  Periander  also  patronized  letters  this  time  Corinth  remained  desolate  for  a  ctn- 
and  art.  He  took  delight  in  the  company  of  tury,  when  a  colony  was  planted  there  by 
the  learned,  and  welcomed  to  his  court  the  Julius  Caesar,  which  made  it  once  more  a  pros- 

Soet  Arion  and  the  philosopher  Anacliarsis.  perous  and  populous  city.     It  was  of  cour>o 

ly  some  he  was  classed  among  the  seven  sages  this  Roman  city  which  6t  Paul  visited  a  cen- 


tiirv  later ;  bnt  nothing  in  the  entire  history  of  and  in  flavor  of  the  pnre  doctrine  of  Cbrist 

CiTLHih  will  be  pondered  with  deeper  interest  In  the  first  4  chapters,  the  apostle  condemns 

liy  ilio  Christian,  than  the  simple  fact  that  the  tbeir  assamption  of  wisdom,  and  dlBpoaition  to 

pieat  apostle  to  the  gentiles  made  it  for  almost  glorj  in  men,  and  nrges  them  to  nnitj  on  the 

two  jears  his  home,  and  that  he  hero  founded  foundation  which  is  laid  in  Christ.     In  t))e  re- 

ttiiit  important  churdt  to  which  he  afterward  moinder  of  tho  epistle,  he  censures  the  church 

aili]rpii;!ed  two  epistles.    Roman  Corinth  finally  for  having  tolerated   immoralities,  condemns 

frliartd  the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  and  foil  be-  iawsnits    between   Christians   before    heathen 

ftire  the  devastating  march  of  Alaric  tlie  Goth.  Jndges,  and  in  answer  to  queries  proposed  to 

111   modem   times,  it  was  taken  in   1458   by  him  by  tho  Corinthians,  gives  varions  instrnc- 

Miilmmmed  11.,  transferred  to  tho  Venetians  in  tions  concerning  marriage  and  celibacy,  the  nee 

10^7,  and  retaken  by  tbeTorks  in  ITIB,  who  of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols,  the 

held  it  until  1823,  when  with  the  Greek  revo-  esercise  of  supernatural  gifts,  and  the  proprie- 

liiijiiQ  it  passed  into  the  possession  ot  modem  ties  of  public  worship.    The  epistle  closes  wiUi 

(irccce. — Ooriuth  in  the  day  of  Grecian  greats  an  elaborate  eiposition  of  tlie  doctrine  of  tlie 

iu'-!i  was  distinguished  more  for  cooimerce  and  resarrectlon,  and  with  general  greetings.    The 

llic  nrts  than  for  war.     Architecture  was  early  second  enislJe  has  been  mnch  admired  for  its 

c^Ui^'atGd  ;  sculptors  and  artists  were  honored  oratorical  structure.    The  occasion  of  it  seems 

ntiil  rewarded.     Corinth  not  only  gave  name  to  to  have  been  less  special,  at  least  less  urgent; 

tli(?  n!U9t  elaborate  order  of  Grecian  architec-  for  ho  congratulates  the  disciples  on  the  effect 

tiiri',  but  also  claimed  Uie  honor  of  having  in-  of  his  former  censures,  which  had  produced  a 

voiited  the  art  of  painting.    "One  of  the  earli-  godly  sorrow,  and  a  revival  of  proper  discipline. 

e'^t  works  of  Corinthian  art,  which  retained  its  The  harden  of  the  second  epistle  is  to  commend 

ci'k'lirity   in   later   times,   was   the  celebrated  them  for  their  steadfastness,  to  r^oice  in  the 

ehi.'?t  of  Cynselns,  mode  of  cedar  wood  and  conviction  that  he  had  labored  with  them  in  all 

ailiirned   witli   figures.      It   was   dedicated   at  sincerity  ond  with  all  real,  and  to  apologize  to 

Olyinpia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanins,  who  them  for  what  might  appear  to  be  a  foolish 

hiL-i  (riven  aminote  description  of  it.    The  Co-  pride.    Itvindicates  tlie  character  and  effects  of 

riiitliiun  vases  of  terra  cotta  were  among  tlie  tho  religion  which  he  had  proclaimed,  and  hia 

fintst  in  Greece ;  and  such  was  their  hennty,  own  dignity  and  authority  as  an  apostle,  appa- 

tlint  all  the  cemeteries  of  the  city  were  ran-  rently  vrith  reference  to  anti-Pauline  influences 

Riikcd  by  the  colonists  of  Julius  Ciesar,  who  which  were  still  operating  in  the  chorcb.    Tliis 

Si'iii  them  to  Rome,  where  they  fetched  enor-  2d  letter  was  probably  written  from  Philippi, 

mow  prices."    The  Corinthians  were  not  dis-  and  about  one  year  after  the  sending  of  the  first, 

tiii^'^i^'licd  in  the  field  of  literatare.     Under  COKIOLANUS,  the  nameof  honorbestowed 

ri-riiinder,  indeed,  letters  enjoyed  a  brief  period  hy  the  Roman  people  on  the  patrician  Caius  or 

of  fnvur,  but  were  ever  alter  loft  to  languish  Cneius  Marcins,  for  the  illustrions  conqnest  of 

in  noi:lect.  Corioli,  a  Volscian  town.     Young,  brave,  and 

CUP.lNTinANS,Epis'rLSSTO'nrB,twocaDon-  arrogant,  he  was  a  leading  member  of  tlie  sen- 

ica)  epistles  of  the  New  Testninentj  ascribed  by  ate  during  the  dissensions  which  followed  soon 

lliv  uuanimous  testimony  of  Cliristian  antiquity  after  the  cslabliahment  of  the  tribunes.     Having 

to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  addressed  by  him  to  tho  been  rejected  as  candidate  for  the  consulship, 

c!)iirch  which  he  had  planted  at  Corinth,  about  ho  was  so  eiasperated  against  the  people.  Unit 

A.  h.  53.    The  first  was  written  from  Ejihcsua  dariog  the  great  famine  which  then  occurred, 

bttu'CDn  A.  B.  56  and  G8.     It  was  designed  to  ho  proposed  in  the  senate  the  rclenlion  of  grain 

roliiike  pnrty  divisions,  and  consequent  disor-  sent  from  Sicily  until  the  plebeians  should  conr 

cIlts  which  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian  church,  sent  to  sacrifice  tho  new  magistracy  created  for 

and  also  to  give  decisive  judgments  on  certain  the   defence  of  their  rights  (491  B.  C).    To 

lirndices,  in  regard  to  which  the  Corinthian  revenge  the  people,  and  their  own  dignity  so 

ci'U^'crts  had  been  affected  by  tlie  proverbial  violently  assailed,  the  tribunes  summoned  bim 

iirimoralily  of  the  place,     "Every  one  of  you,"  before  tlieir  coiiiitia.     lie  refused  to  appear;  tn- 

Pnnl   wrote  to  them  (i.  12),  "sailh,  I  am  of  mults  and  disptilcs  followed,  and  flnally  a  com- 

P:iiil,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  J  plaint  was  made  against  him  by  the  tribunes  in 

of  Cbri^L"     Critics  have  not  been  able  to  dis-  tlio  senate,  which  referred  tlio  cause  to  tlie  os- 

tiii^'uish  certainly  the  doctrines  which  charac-  semhiy  of  the  people.     The  efforts  of  his  col- 

tvrizcd  the  respective  followers  of  these  4  teach-  leagues  to  save  him  were  all  in  vain,  and  ho 

er^  and  from  allusions  in  Clement's  epistle,  it  was  condenmed  to  perpetual  exile.      He  left 

ajipe.irs  that  the  parties  were  of  short  dnration.  Rome,  but  made  his  way  to  Antium,  the  capital 

Jl  :in  J-  suppose  that  the  party  of  Apollos  favored  of  the  Volsci,  took  the  command  of  tlieir  army, 

a  llt-'llcuico-phiioEophicol tendeocj,andadoptod  ravaged  the   Roman   colonies,    conquered   the 

Aloinndrian  forms  of  thought;  that  the  follow-  towns  of  the  Latins,  their  allies,  and  compelled 

cr^  of  Peter  encouraged  the  tendency,  common  this  people  to  join  him.    The  attack  was  so 

in  ilio  early  churches,  to  engraft  upon  Chris-  sudden,  the  terror  of  his  arms  so  great,  that 

ti:iiiily  the   ritual  and  restrictions  of  Jndaism;  hardly  any  resistance  was  made  by  tho  Komoos. 

mil]  that  the  Christine  party  sprang  from  a  re-  Do  penetrated  to  Rome,  and  ravaged  from  his 

ui'tiuu  against  the  authority  of  the  later  teachers  oamp  at  the  ClniUan  dike  the  lands  of  Uie  pto- 
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beiana,  sparing  thoae  of  his  own  order.  Tha  St  was  used  in  the  mannfiustore  of  life-preserr- 
terrified  plebs  now  entreated  the  senate  to  re*  ers  or  cork  Jaoketa,  These  oonslsted  of  two 
Toke  the  decree  of  banishment ;  the  senators  strips  of  strong  canvas  made  to  fit  the  bodj, 
refused  to  oompromiae  the  dignity  of  Rome,  but  which  enclosed  pieces  of  cork.  This  inventioa 
were  finally  compelled  to  yield.  Five  consular  appe|arB  to  be  of  very  early  date»  as  Platarch  in 
and  other  diatingaished  citusens  carried  the  de-  his  life  of  CamiUns  rafers  to  it. 
cree  of  recall  into  the  camp  of  Goriolanns;  bnt  CORK,  a  maritime  oo.  of  Ireland,  proTinoe 
he  demanded  the  restitution  to  tiie  Yolsd  of  all  of  Hunster,  bounded  S.  by  St  George^s  cfaaimel ; 
the  lands  formerly  conquered  from  them,  and  greatest  length  from  K  to  W.  110  m.;  greatest 
the  acceptance  of  this  condition  within  80  days,  breadth,  70  m. ;  area,  2,885  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1841, 
Before  the  expiration  of  this  term  the  Romans^  778,898 ;  in  1861,  568,158.  The  W.  part  of  the 
reduced  to  extremity,  sent  one  embassy  after  county  is  hilly;  the  K.  and  £.  sre  remarkably 
another  to  the  haughty  exile.  He  refosed  to  fertile,  and  a  larger  extent  of  land  is  arable  than 
listen  to  the  senators  or  to  the  priests,  bnt  could  in  any  other  county  of  Ireland.  It  is  watered 
not  resist  the  reproaches  of  his  mother  Yetnria,  by  the  Lee,  Blackwater,  Bandon,  and  smaller 
and  the  tears  of  his  wife  Yolnnmia,  who  led  an  streams^  none  of  which  are  here  naTigable  to 
embassy  of  matrons.  '*  Thou  ])^st  saved  Roma*'  any  great  distance.  The  coast  is  broken  by  fine 
said  he  to  his  mother,  **  but  lost  thy  son."  He  bays  and  inlets,  and  there  are  seTerai  IslaDds  off 
then  returned  witii  his  army  into  the  land  of  the  it  belonging  to  this  county.  Iron,  oc^per,  and 
y  olsci,  who,  according  to  some  historians,  pun-  ooal  mines,  manganese,  fullers'  earth,  brick  clay, 
ished  bis  defection  with  death ;  according  to  and  limestone  exist  here.  The  iroa  mines  are 
others,  he  was  suffered  to  live  quietly  among  no  longer  worked^  bnt  those  oi  copper  are  the 
them.  The  matrons  of  Rome,  they  say,  mourn-  richest  in  Ireland.  Agriculture,  except  near  the 
ed  his  death  for  a  whole  year,  in  a  temple  erect-  sea-coast  and  in  the  neighboriiood  of  the  gre«t 
ed  to  Fortuna  Muliebria,  to  commemorate  their  lines  of  communication,  is  carried  on  with  licde 
merits.  The  history  of  Goriolanns  contains  so  skilL  The  staples  are  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  and 
many  improbabilities  that  its  authenticity  has  dairy  produce.  ^  Fisheries  are  extensively  prose- 
been  seriously  questioned  by  modem  critics.  cuted.   The  chief  trade  is  in  proviaionsi,  aind  al- 

CORIOLI,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  in  the  most  the  only  manufactures  are  whiskey  and 

land  of  the  Volsci,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  porter.    The  county  is  divided  for  judicial  por- 

the  Romans  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century  poses  into  the  East  and  West  ridingiB,  and  re- 

B.  0.    It  was  for  his  valor  and  good  conduct  turns  S  members  to  parliament,  beside  2  for 

on  this  occasion  that  the  Roman  Gains  Mar-  Gork  city,  and  one  for  each  of  the  borooghs  of 

dus  received  his  surname  of  Goriolanns.    When  Bandon,  Kinsale,  Mallow,  and  Yooghal.— ^Tobk, 

Qortolanns  joined  the  Yolsci  against  his  conn-  a  city  and  river  port  of  Ireland,  capital  of  ibe 

trymen,  this  city  was  retaken  by  the  former,  above  county  and  a  county  in  itself  situated  &: 

Under  the  Romans  it  soon  fell  into  decay,  and  the  head  of  the  estuaiy  of  the  Lee,  138  m.  S.  W. 

its  exact  site  is  now  unknown.  from  Dublin;  pop.  in  1841,  80,720;  in  ISoU 

GORK  (Lat.  cortex,  bark),  the  soft  elastic  bark  85,755.    It  is  tne  8d  city  of  Ireland  in.  impor- 

of  a  species  of  oak  (^tieretu  iuher)  which  grows  tance  and  population,  Dublin  and  Belfiist  akHie 

abundantly  in  Spdn,  Portugal,  and  Italy.    When  ranking  before  it.    On  the  land  adeitiseo- 

thetreeisl5  years  old  the  barking  is  commenced,  compared  by  hills  of  no  great  hei|^t^  and  bj 

and  may  be  repeated  every  8  or  10  years  after-  suburbs,  the  squalid  poverty  of  which  oontrasti 

ward,  the  crops  improving  both  in  quality  and  painfully  with  its  own  cbeerftd,Bpacioiis,  and  wdl 

quantity  at  each  operation.    Trees  thus  barked  kept  main  streets.    K  is  lighted  with  gas  scd 

will,  it  is  said,  live  150  years.    The  cork  is  re-  well  supplied  with  water.    The  central  partoc- 

moved  from  the  trees  in  July  and  August    This  cupies  half  of  an  island  in  the  river,  oonnecud 

is  done  by  making  incisions  around  the  tree  and  with  the  miCinland  by  bridges,  the  wh(4e  nnx&- 

lonffitudinally  to  the  root,  when  the  pieces  are  her  of  which  within  the  city  limita  is  9.    The 

easily  detached.    These  are  then  soaked  in  wa-  principal  streets  are  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Lee, 

ter,  pressed  under  heavy  weights,  dried  before  and  both  channels  are  lined  with  quays  almost 

a  fire,  and  stacked  or  packed  in  bales  for  expor-  throu^out  the  extent  of  the  city.     The  mo< 

tation.    The  cork-cutters  divide  the  sheets  of  prominent  public  buildings  are  the  oonrt  houses 

cork  into  narrow  strips,  and  idfter  cutting  these  gaols,  bouse  of  correction,  female  penitentiarr, 

of  the  proper  length,  round  them  into  a  cylin-  convict  depot,  lunatic  asyluma^  ^  iniirman^ 

drical  form,  with  a  very  sharp,  thin-bladed  bank  of  Ireland,  savings  bank,  chamber  of  coid- 

knife.    The  French  excel  in  this  art.    Spanish  merce,  county  club-house,  custom  house,  scd 

black  is  made  from  the  burnt  parings  of  cork,  churches.    Of  the  latter  there  are  7,  indodii^ 

Gork  and  its  uses  were  known  among  the  an*  the  cathedral,  beside  which  the  Roman  Catho- 

cients,  bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lies  have  3  chapels,  the  established  church  has 

common  until  the  15th  century,  when  glass  hot-  2  chapels  of  ease,  and  the  dissenting  sects  bare 

ties  first  came  into  general  use.    Gork  is  em-  10  places  of  worship.    There  are  4  monasteries 

ployed  in  various  ways,  but  especially  for  stop-  and  2  nunneries,  with  a  chapel  attached  to  each. 

ping  vessels  containing  liquids,  and,  on  account  Kear  the  city  is  a  cemetery  after  the  ^an  of 

of  its  buoyancy  in  water,  in  the  constmotion  of  P^  la  Gbaise,  and  to  the  W.  of  thia  is  a  fine 

life-boats.    Before  the  invention  of  the  air  belt  promenade  1  m.  long,  called  the  Mardykei    A 
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tract  of  240  acres  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  reelected,  however,  firom  the  department  of 

river  and  laid  ont  as  a  park.    The  most  impor-  Ain,  and  wrote  a  great  namber  of  scorching 

taut  literary  and   scientific   institutions  are:  pamphlets  which  proved  injurions  to  the  new 

Queen's  college,  opened  in  1849,  the  royal  Cork  dynasty.    After  1834,  nnder  the  nom  deplume 

institntion,  incorporated  in  1807  with  a  view  of  "Timon,"  be  wrote  in  a  periodical  several 

mainly  to  the  advancement  of  agricaltare,  the  brilliant  sketches  of  political  characters,  which 

Cork  library  society,  the  mechanics'  institute,  were  republished  in  a  volume  called  the  Litre 

agricultural,  horticultural,  and  Cuvierian  soci-  des  oraUurs,  and  translated  into  English  (New 

eties,  and  numerous  schools.    The  charitable  York,  1847).   In  1845  and  1846  he  wrote  2  pam- 

foundations  include  a  house  of  industry  for  phlets  on  tlie  ultramontane  controversy,  which 

1 ,200  paupers,  a  fever  hospital,  a  Magdalen  and  impaired  his  popularity.  After  the  revolution  of 

2  lyiug-in  asylums,  a  foundling  hospital,  &c.  1848  he  was  chosen  to  the  constituent  assembly 

There  are  2  theatres,  and  barracks  for  infantry  by  4  electoral  districts,  was  made  chairman  of 

and  cavalry.    One  daily,  2  tri-weekly,  and  2  the  committee  on  the  constitution,  and  had  a 

\Yeckly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  city,  largo  share  in  framing  the  republican  constita- 

The  manufactures  embrace  glass,  iron,  gloves,  tion  of  1848.    On  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  be 

leather,  woollen  cloths,  flour,  malt  and  distilled  was  very  loud  in  his  denunciation  of  its  author, 

liquors,  but  are  not  important.    A^ourishing  but  afterward  accepted  a  seat  in  the  new  council 

trade,  nowever,  is  carried  on,  the  imports  con-  of  state,  and  has  since  most  faithfully  served  the 

sirrting  chiefly  of  timber,  and  the  exports  of  emperor. 

prain,  live  stock,  provisions,  and  linen.  The  CORMONTAIGNE,  Louis  de,  a  French  mili- 
foreign  and  colonial  commerce  is  chiefly  with  tary  engineer,  born  about  1696,  died  Oct.  20, 
tlie  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  Portugal,  and  1752.  He  entered  the  corps  of  engineers  in 
Canada.  The  registered  shipping  of  the  port  1715;  in  1784  he  directed  the  siege  of  Trar- 
in  1856  amounted  to  886  vessels,  tonnage  60,-  bach.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  to 
744 ;  entries  during  the  year,  2,749,  tonnag^  superintend  the  operations  at  the  siege  of  Phi- 
834,010;  clearances,  1,967,  tonnage  249,013.  linpsburg.  In  1744  he  conducted  the  sieges  of 
Tliree  railways  radiate  from  Cork,  viz. :  the  Menin,  Ypres,  La  Knoque,  and  Fumes,  in  Flan- 
great  southern  and  western,  the  Cork  and  Ban-  ders,  and  that  of  Freiburg  in  Germany.  Ue 
don,  and  the  Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage,  was  afterward  employed  in  surveying  the  for^ 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  16  aldermen,  tiflcations  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  superintend* 
and  28  councillors.  Its  walls  were  built  by  the  ing  the  erection  of  new  works  at  Strasbourg, 
Danes  in  the  9th  century,  and  its  name,  derived  Metz,  Bitch e,  and  Thionville.  Ho  is  the  author 
from  the  Irish  corroch  or  <M>rea^^  a  swamp,  was  of  various  improvements  on  Vauban^s  system 
given  to  it  in  allusion  to  the  original  character  of  fortiflcation,  which  are  sometimes  entitled 
of  its  site.  The  harbor,  to  which  it  owes  all  its  Cormontaigne^s  system, 
importance,  is  famous  for  capacity  and  safety,  CORMORANT  (Fr.  earmoran),  a  web-foot- 
and  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower.  The  ed  bird  of  the  order  anseres^  family  pelecanida, 
latter,  11  m.  below  the  city,  8  m.  long,  2  m.  and  genus  graeuluB  (Linn.) ;  other  synonymes 
broad,  and  completely  landlocked,  is  entered  by  are  phalaeroeorax  of  Brisson,  and  earho  of 
a  channel  2  m.  long  and  1  m.  wide,  defended  by  Lac^'pede ;  the  English  and  French  name  is  sup- 
2  forts.  In  it  are  several  islands,  on  one  of  poseu  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  eortus 
which  is  Qneenstown,  formerly  called  Cove,  marinus  (sea  raven),  given  on  account  of  the 
and  on  others  are  powder  magazines,  artillery  black  color.  The  bill  is  moderate,  slender, 
barracks,  ordnance  depots,  &c.  The  inner  bar-  straight,  with  the  culmen  concave,  and  sud- 
bor  extends  5  m.  below  the  city,  and  is  being  denly  hooked  at  the  tip ;  the  sides  compressed 
continually  improved.  and  grooved;  wings  moderate  and  pointed; 
CORMENIN,  Louia  Maktc  dr  la  Hahs,  vi-  tail  rather  short  and  rounded  at  the  end;  toes 
comte  de,  a  French  politician,  born  in  Paris,  Jan,  long,  the  outer  rather  longer  tlian  the  middle, 
6,  1788.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808,  he  was  2  and  all  4  united  by  a  full  web;  the  base  of  the 
years  later  appointed  by  the  emperor  auditor  in  lower  mandible  with  a  coriaceous  pouch  capa- 
t  he  council  of  state.  On  the  restoration  he  joined  ble  of  extension.  There  are  about  80  species 
the  royalists,  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  described,  inhabiting  every  part  of  the  world ; 
master  of  requests,  was  faithful  to  the  Bourbons  they  live  in  large  flocks  on  the  sea-coast  and 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  resumed  his  situa-  small  islands,  sometimes  visiting  inland  lakes 
tion  on  their  2d  return.  He  now  published  sev-  and  rivers.  They  feed  exclusively  on  fish,  which 
eral  legal  treatises,  the  most  important  of  which  they  catch  dexterously  and  devour  voraciously, 
lias  passed  through  several  editions  under  the  without  discrimination  as  to  species;  hence  tli is 
title  of  Droit  adminisfrati/,  and  in  return  he  bird  has  become  the  emblem  of  the  human  glut- 
received  the  title  of  baron,  and  afterward  of  ton.  They  are  excellent  divers,  flying  and 
viscount.  In  1826  he  joined  the  liberal  party,  swimming  under  water,  and  remaining  sub* 
was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  acted  merged  for  a  long  time.  The  nest  is  made  of 
with  the  opposition,  opposed  the  election  of  sea-weed,  grasses,  and  coarse  materials,  heaped 
Lonis  Philippe  in  1830,  and  after  Aug.  7  refused  to  a  considerable  height,  and  placed  on  inacces- 
a  seat  in  the  new  council  of  state,  and  resigned  sible  rocks  or  ledges  and  trees ;  the  eggs  are 
his  place  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.    lie  was  from  8  to  5,  long  and  narrow,  of  a  light  green- 
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uh  and  Bometimes  almoet  white  tint   The  com-  mont ;  C  graculm^  Temxn.)  k  a  vnall  apeda. 

mon  cormorant  (G,  earho^  Linn.),  which  niay  a  denizen  of  nearly  the  whole  world,  aiccx>rdit^ 

he  taken  as  the  type  of  the  genna,  has  a  large  to  NnttalL 

ohlong  head,  long  and  stont  neck,  with  a  full  CORN,  a  hard,  circumscribed  tomor,  formed 

body ;  feet  short,  strong,  and  placed  far  behind ;  of  thickened  cuticle,  situated  generally  oa  tLe 

the  plumage  of  the  head^  neck,  lower  parts,  and  feet,  on  the  joints,  or  between  the  toea^  utd 

lower  back  is  glossy,  blended,  and  silky,  and  on  sometimes  in  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  batitmaj  be 

the  upper  back  and  wings  compact  with  loose  formed  over  any  projecting  bony  point  sQ^ect- 

glossy  mar^ns;  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  ed  to  frequent  pressure  or  friction.    Itishwllj 

neck  the  middle  feathers  are  elongated,  and  necessary  to  state  that  the  usual  cause  of  cans  is 

some  of  them  erectile ;  around  the  eye,  the  base  the  pressure  of  tight  boots  and  ahoo,  or  the 

of  the  bill,  and  4^e  throat,  the  skin  is  bare.   The  friction  of  loose  and  unyielding  ones.   The 

bill  is  dusky,  lighter  at  the  base  of  the  lower  common  hard  com  is  simply  a  series  of  epid^- 

mandible ;  the  general  plumage  is  black,  glossed  mio  unorganized  laminie ;  Uie  soft  com,  soch  as 

with  greenish  blue ;  a  white  patch  on  the  throat,  is  usually  found  between  the  toes,  is  more  prop- 

with  some  white  feathers  on  the  sides  over  the  erly  a  fhngous,  irritable  growth  from  the  tne 

thighs.    The  length  is  87  inches,  and  the  extent  skin,  extending  often  through  the  dermia  to 

of  wings  62  inches ;  weight  7i  lbs.   The  female  tendons,  ligaments,  and  even  to  the  perioetenm. 

resembles  the  male,  but  the  white  feathers  are  According  to  SirSenjamin  Brodie,  vbenacom 

wanting.    It  is  common  in  the  south  in  winter,  is  completely  formed,  there  is  a  minate  bona 

going  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  in  the  between  it  and  the  true  skin,  to  prevent  iDJorr 

spring  to  breed.    Their  flight  is  strong  and  to  the  subjacent  parts.    In  damp  weather  oomi 

swift;  the  gait  on  land  is  awkward  and  wad-  swell,  like  all  hygrometric  bodies ;  the  pain  they 

dling.    When  they  catch  a  fish  in  an  inconven-  cause  is  not  in  uie  com  itself,  but  in  the  parts 

lent  position,  they  throw  it  up  in  the  air,  and  compressed  by  it,  and  Uiia^  as  most  perso&i 

receive  it  again  as  it  descends  head  downward,  know,  may  be  very  severe.    That  pressure  is 

This  species  is  rarely  seen  further  south  than  the  cause  of  these  growths  is  evident  from  the 

Maryland,  whence  northward  it  is  quite  com-  fact  that  they  do  not  occur  in  persons  who  so 

mon  in  winter;  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  barefooted,  nor  on  the  hands;  the  ri^cuka^ 

northern  markets,  but  the  flesh  is  dark,  tough,  custom  of  wearing  high-heeled  shoes  is  a  prcliic 

and  fishy;  the  eggs  are  seldom  eaten,  unless  source  of  corns,  as  thus  the  whole  weight  of  tie 

from  necessity.    This  bird  seems  to  be  exten-  body  is  thrown  upon  the  toes,  which  are  wed^ 

sively  distributed  in  both  hemispheres,  being  into  shoes  almost  always  too  snaJl ;  corns  haw 

common  in  England,  France,  and  Holland,  but  been  seen  upon  the  crest  of  the  hip-bone  m  fe 

rare  in  Germany  and  southern  Europe ;  if  not  males,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  corsets.  To 

the  same  species  in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  get  rid  of  corns,  the  fint  reouisite  is  to  aTC'<l 

it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  them  by  &e  constantly  acting  cause  of  a  too  tight  or  'C- 

any  specific  characters.    In  China  these  birds  fitting  shoe.    The  hard  com  may  generally  be 

are  trained  to  fish  for  their  masters ;  at  first  a  removed  by  the  action  of  warm  water,  or  soft^p- 

ring  is  put  around  the  neck  to  prevent  swallow-  ing  liniments,  assisted  by  a  needle,  blunt  kiJie, 

ing,  but  the  bird  soon  learns  to  bring  the  fish  or  file  of  steel  or  pumice  stone.    The  deep  n- 

to  its  owner,  after  he  is  satisfied,  bein^  allowed  rieties  require  extirpation  by  the  needle  cf 

to  fish  on  its  own  account.    The  double-crested  knife,  or  by  various  plasters  and  canstios.  Tie 

cormorant  {0.  dilophus^  Yieill.)  difiers  from  the  nostrums  advertised  for  their  relief  are  in  p:^ 

Floridacormorant(^.  ^i^ricZaniM,  Aud.)chiefiy  ral  worse  than  useless.    ILmy  devices  are  io 

in  its  larger  size,  and  its  more  numerous  long  use  by  sufferers  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  corj 

feathers  behind  the  eyes;  the  former  measures  which  they  dare  not  have  extirpated;  as  pid^^ 

88  inches  in  length  and  51  in  extent  of  wings;  of  soft  leather  or  doth  pierced  in  the  ccotr.\ 

weight  about  5i  lbs. ;  the  latter  measures  80  and  smeared  with  emollient  and  narcotic  oiit- 

inches  in  length,4l6  in  extent  of  wings,  and  weighs  ments.    The  operation  for  their  removal  is  pv>:^ 

only  8^  lbs.  The  double-crested  species  also  goes  less,  bloodless,  and  of  short  duration,  and  e^ec:- 

north  to  breed,  spends  the  winter  on  the  eastern  ual  if  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  b« 

coasts,  rarely  going  further  south  than  the  capes  avoided, 

of  North  Carolina,  where  the  domain  of  the  CORN,  Indiak.    See  Majzi. 

Florida  species  begins.    The  Florida  cormorant  CORN  LAWS,  laws  regulating  the  trade  i: 

is  a  constant  resident  in  the  southern  states,  corn  or  breadstu^    Such  laws  have  existed  b 

breeding  on  the  keys  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida ;  various  forms,  and  still  exist  in  many  oonntrie? : 

like  the  others,  it  is  gregarious,  and  is  seldom  but  the  com  laws  of  England  are  most  £u£c^ 

found  more  than  5  miles  from  land;  according  in  our  day,  owing  to  the  great  agitation  for  thtir 

to  Audubon,  it  nestles  on  trees,  beginning  to  repeal,  which  was  consummiUed  Feb.  1, 1S49. 

pair  about  April  1.    Cormorants  procure  their  They  were  of  ancient  origin,  and  had,  in  tie 

food  by  diving  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  times  of  Edward  YL  and  Elizabeth,  heen  de- 

and  not  from  on  the  wing.    Another  Amer-  signed  to  regulate  the  domestic  trade  as  well  i^ 

lean  species  is  the  G.  violaceu*  ^Gmel.),  the  the  foreign;  but  after  18H  the  English  cc:^ 

most  beautiful  of  all,  from  the  Columbia  river,  laws  extended  no  further  than  to  regulate  tlv 

The  shag  {G,  eristatuSf  Fabr. ;  P.  ffraculus,  Du-  importation.     Immediately  alter  the  Konntf 
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conquest  the  exportation  was  prohibited ;  by  A  the  prices  to  be  ascertained  from  actnal  sales  in 
law  of  1436,  it  was  allowed  whenever  the  price  the  principal  towns.  In  1839  the  anti-com-law 
of  wheat  should  not  exceed  6«.  Sd,  per  quarter,  league  was  founded,  and  the  agitation  for  the 
and  of  barley  8*.  4d,  In  1403  the  importation  total  repeal  of  the  duties  commenced.  In  1843 
was  prohibited  unless  the  domestic  price  should  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sliding  scale  was  enacted,  fixing 
exceed  the  rates  named  in  the  law  of  1436.  In  a  minimum  duty  of  U,  when  the  price  was  73*. 
15 G2  exportation  was  allowed  when  wheat  was  and  over,  and  adding  1».  to  the  duty  with  each 
worth  10s.  per  quarter,  and  barley  6«.  Sd,  In  decrease  of  1«.  in  the  price,  until  the  maximum 
1570  the  exportation  was  allowed  from  some  duty  of  20a.  was  reached  whenever  the  price 
districts  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  local  author-  fell  below  51».  In  1843  the  duty  on  wheat  from 
ities,  wheat  paying  an  export  duty  of  Is.  and  Canada  was  fixed  at  Is.  FinsJly,  in  1846,  Sir 
other  grain  of  Sd,  In  1533  the  exportation  was  Robert  Peel's  famous  free  trade  measure  was 
allowed  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  ex-  passed,  seriously  reducing  the  com  duties  at 
coed  20«.  per  quarter,  and  barley  12«.,  wheat  pay-  once,  and  fixing  tbem,  after  Feb.  1, 1849,  at  the 
ing  28.  and  barley  Is.  4d.  duty.  In  16C0,  on  the  nominal  rate  of  Is,  per  quarter  on  wheat  and 
accession  of  Charles  II.,  along  with  heavy  im-  other  corn,  and  A^d.  per  cwt  on  all  kinds  of 
port  duties,  the  export  duty  of  wheat  was  fixed    flour  and  meal. 

at  20«.  per  quarter  with  proportionate  rates  on        CORN  SNAKE,  the  common  name  of  the 
other  grains ;  in  1663,  for  these  duties  an  ad  tor    coluber  guttatus,  Linn,  (genus  scotophis,  Bd.  and 
^rwiduty  of  9  per  cent,  was  substituted ;  as  the    Gd.).    The  head  is  narrow  and  elongated,  and 
exportation  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  4Ss.  the    tlie  snout  obtuse ;  the  neck  is  contracted^  tlie 
duty  was  tlms  made  6s.  4d.  ])er  quarter.  In  1670    body  very  long,  and  the  tail  small  and  tapering, 
prohibitory  duties  were  laid  upon  importation,    The  color  above  is  reddish  brown,  with  oblong 
while  exportation  was  prohibited  until  the  homo    spots  of  brick-dust  color  bordered  with  very 
price  should  reach  53«.  4d.  per  quarter,  when    dark  brown ;  the  sides  are  lighter  with  small 
exportation  was  allowed  on  paying  9  per  cent,    spots ;   below,  the  color  is  silver-white,  with 
duty,  while  importation  was  allowed  with  8*.    black  squares  of  various  sizes  irregularly  dis- 
duty.    In  1689  a  bounty  of  6s,  per  quarter  was    posed ;  below  the  vent  is  a  longitudinal  line  on 
paid  on  wheat  exported,  when  the  price  did  not    each  side,  formed  by  a  black  spot  on  each  scale, 
exceed  48«.,  and  of  2s.  6d.  on  barley  or  malt,  if    In  a  specimen  4  feet  long,  the  head  was  1 J  inch- 
the  price  did  not  exceed  24*. ;  and  at  the  same    es  long,  body  89,  and  tail  nearly  8  inches,  the 
time,  importation  was  prohibited.    This  system    greatest  circumference  being  4  inches ;  it  attains 
continued  till  1773,  when,  prices  having  become    a  length  of  6  feet.    It  conceals  itself  by  day, 
very  high,  a  law  was  enacted  under  the  auspices    and  is  generally  seen  early  in  the  morning  and 
of  Mr.  Burke,  by  which  the  introduction  of  for-    about  dusk;  it  enters  houses,  and  is  believed 
eign  wheat  was  allowed,  at  a  duty  of  6d,  per    to  devour  chickens,  as  well  as  the  BmiiU  ani- 
quarter,  whenever  the  price  reached  48«.,  while    mals  usually  eaten  by  snakes.     Its  Dorthern 
the  export  bounty  was  to  cease  whenever  the    limit  appears  to  be  North  Carolina.    The  ab- 
price  fell  as  low  as  4As,    The  next  change  was    dominal  plates  are  126,  the  subcaudal  scales  64. 
in  1791,  by  which  an  import  duty  of  Qd.  was  to        CORNARO,  a  Venetian  family,  which  fur- 
bo  levied  when  the  price  was  54*. ;  when  it  was    nished  several  doges  in  the  14th,  17th  and  18th 
under  64«.  and  above  60s.  the  duty  was  to  be  2s.    centuries,  and  among  whose  distinguished  mem- 
C</. ;  and  when  it  was  under  50*.  the  duty  was    bers  are :   I.  Lusignana  Oattarina,  queen  of 
to  be  24s.  3rf.  per  quarter.    In  1804  a  duty  of     Cyprus,  bom  in  Venice  in  1454,  died  there,  Julv 
24».8(i.  was  levied  when  the  home  price  was  63*.    5,  1510.    In  1473  she  succeeded  her  husband, 
or  less ;  when  it  was  from  63*.  to  66*.  the  duty    James  II.,  as  regent,  and  reigned  until  Feb.  26, 
was  fixed  at  2*.  6d, ;  and  when  it  was  66*.  or    1489,  when,  worried    by  incessant  jealousies, 
more,  the  duty  was  6(i.    The  official  price  was    she  abdicated  in   favor  of  the  republic.    On 
established  by  the  average  of  12  districts,  into    her  return  to    her    native    city,  she  was    re- 
which  the  maritime  counties  of  England  had    ceived  %vith  great  distinction  by  the  doge,  and 
been  divided ;  and  in  Scotland  by  the  average    the  castle  of  Asola,  in  the  province  of  Treviso, 
of  4  maritime  districts.    These  averages  were    was  assigned  to  her  as  a  residence.    Bembo,  one 
taken  4  times  a  year.  In  1814  the  export  bounty    of  her  relatives,  who  afterward  became  eminent 
was  abolished,  and  in  1815  an  act  was  passed    as  cardinal,  celebrated  in  his  dialogues,  enti- 
fixing  80*.  as  the  hniit  at  which  there  should  be    tied  Gli  Asol^ni,  her  brilliant  intellectual  and 
no  duty  on  importation.    In  1825  a  minimum    social  qualities.    Her  portrait  was  painted  by 
duty  of  1*.  was  levied  when  the  price  should  be    Titian,  and  her  life  has  aftbrded  a  rich  field  of 
nbove  85*.,  with  a  maximum  duty  of  17*.  when    romance  to  French  novelists.  II.  Luioi,  an  Ital- 
tlie  price  was  between  70*.  and  60*.   In  1825  the    ian  apostle  of  temperance,  bom  in  Venice   in 
duty  on  wheat  from  the  North  American  colo-    1467,  died  in  Padua  about  1566.    After  having 
iiics  was  fixed  for  one  year  at  5*.  w^ithout  regard    injured  his  health  by  excesses,  he  led,  from 
to  price.    In  1827  Mr.  Canning  attempted  a  re-    his  40th  year  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  life  of 
form  of  the  com  tariff,  but  failed.     In  1828  an    almost  total  abstinence,  restricting  himself,  by 
act  was  passed  fixing  a  minimum  duty  of  1*.    the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  a  daily  allow- 
when  the  i»rico  was  73*.  or  more,  with  a  maxi-    ance  of  12  ounces  of  solid  food,  and  14  ounces 
nmm  duty  of  23*.  Sd.  when  the  price  was  04*. ;    of  wine.    This  cured  him,  not  only  physically, 
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bat  also  morally  and  mentally,  to  saoh  a  re-  Though  no  vefleela  have  been  traced  into  ^ 

markable  degree,  that  in  his  88a  year  he  wrote  oomea,  the  phenomena  of  inflammatioD,  gdbe< 

an  essay  on  the  ^^  Sure  and  Oertain  Method  of  sion,  and  ulceration  indicate  th^  existence. 

attaining  a  Long  and  HealthM  Life  ;**  and  this  A  superficial  and  a  deep  series  of  veasels  sor- 

was  followed  by  8  others  on  the  same  subject,  rouna  the  oomea,  anastomoang  fredj  aivuDd 

composed  at  the  axes  of  86,  91,  and  95,  respec-  its  margin ;   the  former  are  ooDtinnoos  vitii 

tively.    This  work  was  translated  into  Latin,  those  of  the  conjnnctiTa,  and  the  deep  with 

French,  German,  £ngli£^  and  other  languages,  the  short  ciliary  arteries.    In  diseased  coodi- 

and  the  English  translation  reached  its  89th  tions^  both  sets  of  vessels  may  be  pndi^igbd 

edition  in  1^.    A  work  in  opposition  to  his  into  its  substance.   No  nerves  have  beentnic^ 

views  was  published  in  Paris  in  1702,  under  the  into  the  comesL    Its  diseases  are  nunj,  &e- 

titleof^^Anti-OomarOj'' which  tended  rather  to  quent,  and  dai^rous  to  vinon:  from  its  ei- 

increase  than  to  diminish   the  popularity  of  posed  situation,  it  is  liable  to  suner  from  blows, 

Clomaro^s  work.  cuts,  and   the   introduction  of  foreign  scb- 

OORNBURT,  LoBD  (Edwabd  Htdk),  ^v-  stances.     It  is  often  inflamed  invarioaso[h- 

emor  of  New  York,  diea  in  London,  April  1,  thahnic  diseases,  resulting  in  opacity,  dceratiop, 

1728.    He  was  the  son  of  the  2d  earl  of  Olar-  increased  vascularity,  sofiemng,  and  rupture 

endon,  and  one  of  the  first  officers  of  his  from  gangrene;    these  afiTections  are  tedious 

household  troops  to  desert  from  tiie  service  of  and  difficult  to  cure,  are  often  painfnl,  and  g^n- 

Sling  James  II.  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  erally  leave  the  patient  with  more  or  Ic^ 

1688.    In  return,  he  was  made  governor  of  obstruction  of  the  power  of  viaon.    In  uld 

New  York,  where  he  arrived  l^j  8,  1702.  persons,  the  circumferenoe  of  the  c<»iiea  ofta 

He  was  in  debt,  and  was  rapacious  and  bigoted  presents  a  whitish  zone,  a  line  or  two  vivle, 

to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  left  the  memory  the  result  of  physiological  causes,  and  not  in* 

of  the  worst  governor  ever  appointed  to  the  terferin^  with  vision.     The  convexity  of  t^ 

colony.    When  the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  cornea  m  aquatic  and  amphibious  animals  \i 

New  York  in  1708,  he  retired  to  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  slight,  and  sometimes  nearly  fiat 
and  the  best  house  in  the  place  happening  to        COkNEILLE,  Pdcbbs,  the  father  of  the  cli3- 

beloiur  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  Presbyterian  min-  ideal  drama  in  France,  bom  at  Bouen,  Jqdv  6, 

later,  he  requested  to  have  it  vacated  for  his  1606,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  1, 1684.    After  stu'ijr* 

accommodation.   Instead  of  returning  the  house  ing  under  Uie  Jesuits  of  Bonen,  he  foUoved  Va 

to  the  owner,  he  made  it  over  to  me  Episco-  fiiuier's  profession  as  an  advocate,  and  practk^ 

pal  party.     He  imprisoned  two  ministers  sent  for  a  short  time  in  the  parliament  of  K(vnuiodj 

out  from  London,  for  preaching  in  New  York  without  taste  for  the  bar  and  without  8Qccc» 

without  license.    Great  complaints  being  made.  One  of  his  friends,  enamored  of  a  young  b-j. 

he  was  removed  from  his  office  in  1708,  when  invited  his  company  in  a  visit  to  her,  and  u:« 

his  creditors  immediatelv  had  him  taken  into  mtroducer,  proving  less  agreeable  than  ComcLl^ 

custody ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  supplanted  by  the  stranger.  This  adventure 

returned  to  En^hmd,  and  succeeded  to  the  earl-  diverted  him  from  the  bar  to  poetry,  and  he  msce 

dom  of  Clarendon.  it  tiie  subject  of  his  first  ar«natio  piece/^^ 


organ.     It  is  a  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere  CUopatre  of  Jodelle  and  the  SophonUb*  ^ 

than  the  sclerotic,  and  is  from  7  to  7^  lines  in  If  airet    There  was  but  a  single  theatre  in  Pars, 

diameter,  the  greatest  diameter  being  tne  trans*  the  h6tel  de  Bonrgogne,  managed  by  Beller.^ 

verse.    Its  anterior  convex  surface  is  covered  and  for  which  Du  Byer,  Scnd6ry,  Botrou,  anl 

by  a  continuation  of  the  conjunctival  epithe-  Hardv  wrote  farcical  and  most  irregular  tn:^ 

Hum,  and  its  posterior  concave  surfiace  is  lined  dies,  oringing  Bome,  Oonstantinople,  and  P^'-^ 

also  with  delicate  epithelium  pavement,  which  into  the  same  scene.    MeUte  obtained  Qn'i'^-- 

19  in  contact  with  the  aqueous  humor,  and  success,  and  was  followed  betwen  1682  and  1''*' 


rotic  like  a  watch  crystal  into  its  frame.    Its  were  yet  superior  to  the  works  of  his  oonun.:  - 

principal  thickness,  which  is  nearly  the  same  raries,  and  contained  some  strokes  of  soMi^i  .7 

at  all  points,  is  made  up  of  6  to  8  layers  of  and  eloquence  which  revealed  his  genias.  In  the 

soft   indistinct   fibres,  continuous   with    and  iZ^unoTieomt^iM,  the  boasting  OaptainMatAcir^ 

similar  to  those  of  the  sclerotic,  connected  to-  is  an  excellent  reproduction  of  the  mt/tf^^t^r)"^' 

gcther  by  delicate  areolar  tissue;   these  may  of  Terence  and  Plautua.    They  made  the  aiit^< 

bo  separated  by  maceration.    Behind  the  oor-  known  at  court,  where  Bichelieu,  in  addition 

nca  proper  is  described  an  elastic  transparent  to  guiding  the  destinies  of  Europe,  sopporti:^' 

lamina,  called   the   membrane   of   Demours.  tA^cTomour  at  the  LdtddeBambouuictfai** 
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fonnding  the  Frencli  academy,  composed  also  to  Lis  previons  tragedies,  but  the  latter,  fotmded 
plans  of  comedies,  the  execntion  of  which  was  on  a  Spanish  piece  of  Alaroon,  renewed  the 
performed  under  his  direction  by  several  salaried  glory  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  Cid,  and 
nntliors.    Comeille  was  admitted  into  the  cote-  was  the  first  French  comedy  which  gave  a  lively 
rie  of  the  cardinal^s  official  poets,  but  either  by  and  natural  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time. 
his  snccess  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his  master,  In  1643  followed  La  mite  du  nienUur,  which 
or  odended  him  by  venturing  to  improve  one  of  was  not  more  felicitous  than  the  second  parts 
tlic  plans  submitted.    At  the  age  of  80  years,  of  poems  usually  are.    The  decline  of  his  genius 
having  meditated  on  the  resources  of  the  dra-  appeared  in  the  complicated  and  fantastic  snb- 
matic  art,  studied  the  ancients,  and  derived  ex-  jects,  excessive  desire  for  theatrical  effect,  chi- 
perience  from  his  own  productions,  Comeille  re-  xnerical  ideals,  and  subtleties  of  disquisition, 
turned  to  Rouen.    There,  by  the  advice  and  aid  which  began  to  mark  his  pieces.    Poetry  was 
of  M.  de  Chalon,  a  former  secretary  of  Maria  displaced  for  an  exhibition  of  the  Macchiavellism 
de^  Medici,  he  learned  the  Spanish  language ;  of  motives.    The  author  thought  himself  iu>* 
and  tlie  fruit  of  his  studies  was  the  tragedy  of  surpassed  in  knowledge  of  men  and  conrtSi  the 
the  Cidy  founded  on  a  play  of  Gnilhem  de  Oas-  world  and  politics,  and  with  a  character  senai- 
tro,  and  the  first  French  dramatic  masterpiece,  tively  honorable  and  truthful  he  undertook  to 
It  was  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  in  the  sub-  illastrate  the  *^  doctrine  of  the  murderous  Mae- 
jcct  and  treatment,  by  a  sustained  development  chiavelli."  Rodogune^  Theodore,  HeraclivSy  Don 
of  situations,  characters,  and  sentiments,  and  Sanche  d^Aragoju,  NieomMe,  Androm^ey  and 
by  a  purity  and  elevation  of  style,  of  which  PerthariU,  between  1646  and  1658,  were  of 
France  had  furnished   no  previous  example,  unequal  though  all  of  inferior  merit,  and  the 
Though  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  public,  decided  failure  of  the  last  caused  him  to  re- 
it  brought  upon  the  author  a  violent  literary  nounce  dramatic  composition  for  6  years.    In 
persecution,  since  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  the  interval  he  translated  the  "Imitation  of 
courtiers  dependent  on  him  undertook  to  show  Christ"  into  French  verse.    In  1669  he  was  in- 
that  with  the  Cid  began  the  decline  of  the  duced  to  return  to  the  theatre,  only  to  disfigure 
French  theatre.    The  academy,  protected  by  in  his  (Edipe  one  of  the  most  admirable  themes 
the  cardinal,  was  urged  by  him  to  pronounce  its  of  ancient  tragedy.    The  applause  with  which 
jurl^ment,  and  after  discussions  during  6  months  this  piece  and  his  Touon  dor  (1661)  were  re- 
published in  1638  the  Sentiments  de  Vacudemis  ceived  induced  him  to  write  constantly  for  16 
9ur  U  Cid,  by  which  that  drama  was  admitted  years,  but  no  one  of  his  later  dramas  has  kept 
to  be  a  raasteq)iece,  though  most  of  its  pecu-  its  place  on  the  stage.    Sertoritts  (1662)  has 
liar  beauties  were  censured  as  faults.    Its  popu-  some  interesting  and  pleasing  scenes;   Sopho* 
larity  spread  through  Europe,  and  Comeille  pre-  nwJe,  Othon,  Agesilas^  and  Attila  (1668-67) 
served  in  his  library  translations  of  it  into  near-  show  the  almost  powerless  efforts  of  a  failing 
ly  all  the  European  languages.    "  As  beautiful  imagination ;  Tite  et  Berenice  (1670)  was  an 
as  tlie  Cid"  became  a  proverb  in  France.    The  unequal  duel  with  Racine,  then  in  the  early 
Fubject  of  his  next  piece  was  taken  from  Ro-  vip^or  of  his  talent ;  the  ballet  tragedy  of  PiycW 
luau  history,  and  this  choice  decided  the  char-  (1671)  was  composed  in  conjunction  with  Qui- 
acter  of  French  tragedy  during  the  next  cen-  nault  and  Moli^re ;  and  Pulcherie  (1672)  and 
tiiry.    Modem  and  media? val  ideas  and  history  Surena  (1674)  were  his  last  and  also  his  fee- 
"svere  from  this  time  deemed  unsuited  to  dra-  blest  attempts.    He  wrote  also  in  prose  impor- 
in  alio  purposes;  the  forms  of  the  classical  tragedy  tant  Examens  of  each  of  his  plays,  and  8  dis- 
"vvere  copied ;  and  the  stage,  instead  of  illus-  courses  on  the  drama,  on  tragedy,  and  on  the 
tr.'itiag  Christian  ideas  and  contemporary  life,  8  unities.    The  reputation  of  Corneille  rests 
M  i4d  occupied  chiefly  by  Greeks,  Romans,  As-  chiefly  upon  the  Cid^  and  the  4  or  6  pieces 
fivrians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  even  Turks,  which  immediately  succeeded  it,  which  are  dis- 
Tho  tragedy  of  Horace  (since  called  also  Les  Ho-  tinguished  by  the  justice  and  vigor  with  which 
races)  appeared  in  1639,  and  surpassed  its  prede-  they  exiiibit  great  passions  or  gi-eat  characters. 
ro'-sor  in  originality,  being  upon  a  subject  which  It  was  by  no  means,  says  Schlegel,  so  much  hia 
li.id  hardly  before  been  treated  in  poetry,  and  object  to  excite  our  terror  and  compassion,  as 
iiNo  in  the  force  and  grandeur  which  character-  our  admiration  for  the  characters  and  astonish- 
izo<l  alike  the  situations,  personage9,and  dialogue,  ment  at  the  situations  of  his  heroes.    Not  con* 
It  wiis  followed  in  the  same  year  by  Cinna^  es-  tent  with  exacting  our  admiration  for  the  hero- 
t  coined  by  Voltaire  the  most  finished  of  the  au-  ism  of  virtue,  he  claims  it  also  for  the  heroism 
tJi'jr's  pieces,  and  in  1640  by  Polyencte^  which  of  vice,  by  the  boldness,  strength  of  soul,  prea- 
:^  usually  esteemed  by  French  critics  the  chef  ence  of  mind,  and  elevation  above  all  human 
'7\rtivre  of  Corneille,  if  not  of  the  dramatic  art.  weakness,  with  which  he  endows  his  criminals 
I*"7yeuctewasTeadQt  the  h6tel  de  Rambouillet,  of  both  sexes.    He  has  delineated  the  conflict 
;ri(l  condemned  by  that  sovereign  tribunal  on  of  passions  and  motives;  but  for  the  most  part 
j:;e>tionsof  witandtaste;  and  Corneille  in  alarm  not  immediately  as  such,  but  as  already  trans- 
'li'l  decided  to  withdraw  it  from  rehearsal,  when  formed  into  a  contest  of  principles.    It  is  in 
.  [1  o]  »scure  comedian  rea^^sured  him  as  to  its  ex-  love  that  he  has  been  found  coldest ;  seldom  does 
'  cl  I  once.    In  1 641  and  1 642  ho  produced  Pom})ee  he  paint  it  as  a  power  which  imperceptibly  steals 
viid  Ze  fnenteur,  the  former  of  which  was  unequal  upon  us,  and  gains  an  involuntary  and  irresisti- 
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ble  dominion  oyer  ns;  bat  as  a  homage  freely  CORNELIA*    I.  A  Bonun  wonuun  in  the 

ohoeen  at  first,  to  the  ezdnsion  of  datj,  but  2d  centory  B.  0.,  belonging  to  the  Comclki 

afterward  maintaining  its  place  along  with  it.  gens^  and  to  tJle  Scipio  family,  was  tk  jonog- 

He  often  arranges  his  situations,  in  defiance  of  er  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Africanns  the  elk, 

probability,  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  with  and  of  iBmilia,  daughter  of  that  L  Anilioi 

great  propriety  be  called  tragical  antitheses,  Paulus  who  was  killed  at  Camue.    Thus  ^ 

and  it  becomes  almost  natural  when  his  person-  was  of  the  highest  birth  in  Borne,  vA  jet  ^e 

ages  express  themselves  in  a  series  of  epigram-  became  the  wife  of  T.  Sempronios  Gncchni, 

matical  maxims.    He  is  fpnd  of  exhibiting  per-  a  member  of  a  plebeian  fanuly  wbidi  va^  n:- 

fectly  symmetrical  oppoutions.   His  eloquence,  nowned  for  its  popular  sympathies  sA  aijU. 

often  remarkable  for  strength  and  compression^  It  is  uncertain  whether  she  was  married  befire 

sometimes  becomes  pompous  declamation,  amid  or  after  her  father^s  death.    She  became  the 

which  a  few  simple  words  interspersed  here  mother  of  12  children,  only  8  of  whom  lived  w 

and  there  have  been  extravagantly  praised.  In-  adult  age— Sempronia,  who  was  manied  t) 

stances  of  this  are  the  Qu'U  mourut  of  the  old  the  younger  Afncanus,  and  the  2  famoos  lii- 

Horace  the  Soyans  amu  of  Oinna,  and  the  Moi  bunes,  Tiberius  and  Cidus  Gracchus.   WLili 

of  M6a^.     Fontenelle  describes  Corneille  as  she  upheld  the  ancient  character  of  the  Eoniia 

*'%f  good  size,  with  a  simple  and  ordinary  pres-  woman  for  gravity  and  virtue,  she  had  a  cl:!- 

ence,  always  negligent  and  careless  of  his  ap-  vated  mind,  and  was  familiar  with  the  laDgli^^ 

Eearance.    His  countenance  was  agreeable ;  he  and  literature  of  Greece.    She  has  been  char.ri 

ad  a  large  nose,  handsome,  mouth,  eyes  full  of  with  having  incited  her  sons  to  that  coorsc  c: 

fire,  lively  expreanon,  and  strongly-marked  fea-  political  action  which  ended  in  th^  de&iu  Lj 

tures.    He  was  acquainted  with  polite  litera>  violence,  by  telling  them  she  was  called  tic 

tnre,  history,  and  politics,  but  he  chiefiy  regarded  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  and  not  Uie  mothtr  d 

them  in  their  connection  with  dramatic  writing;  the  Gracchi ;  but  if  the  charge  be  true,  it  p 

for  other  parts  of  knowledge  he  had  neither  plies  nothing  improper  or  criminal   Ac<i-t: 

curiosity  nor  much  esteem.    His  temper  was  charge  was,  that  she  was  concerned  ia  the  dt^ 

hasty,  and  his  manners  were  somewhat  blunt.^'  of  her  son-in-law  Scipio,  though  there  is  no  e/.- 

He  rarely  visited  the  so^tm,  and  was  uninter-  dence  that  he  was  murdered.   Shewasactnrrii! 

esting  in  conversation,  so  that  the  great  Oond6  figure  of  Boman  society  during  her  long  viitT- 

said  that  he  ought  to  be  heard  only  at  the  hotel  hood,  and  gathered  around  her  all  th&i  ^^ 

de  Bonrgogne.    The  best  ilogea  of  Corneille  are  noble,  learned,  and  high-minded  in  the  rep'il  ;^^- 

those  of  I^  Bruydre,  Bacine,  Gaillard,  Bailly,  The  king  of  Egypt  offered  her  his  hand,  \^L'-1 

Auger,  and  Fabre ;  the  best  lives  are  those  of  she  refused  to  accept ;  nor  can  we,  in  view  <: 

Fontenelle,  Tasohereau  (1829),  Yignet  (1846,  the  haughty  contempt  with  which  eTcn  \^^ 

Anecdotes,  &a),  and  Guizot  (1852).    Among  noble  Bomans  than  herself  lodged  downii;«- 

the  best  of  the  numerous  editions  are  those  of  foreign  kings,  suppose  that  she  made  anj  saji 

Thomas  Corneille  (1706),  Joly  (1738),  Voltaire  fice  of  feeling  in  uttering  the  refusal  At* 

(1796),  Benouard  (1817),  and  Lef^vre  (1824).  the  death  of  Cains  Gracchus,  she  retired  u 

— ^Thomas,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  French  Misenum,  a  place  much  affected  by  the  Eo-  -- 

dramatist,  born  at  Bouen,  Aug.  20,  1626,  died  nobility,  and  spent  several  years  in  the  eitr^ -; 

at  Andelys  in  1709.   He  was  an  industrious  and  of  hospitality,  and  in  the  society  of  men  d 

prolific  writer,  and  in  the  course  of  his  career  letters.    Her  house  became  in  after  times  t^ 

produced  upward  of  42  dramatic  pieces,  beside  residence  of  Marius  and  LucuUus,  and  tlie  c- 

a  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  dictionary  peror  Tiberius  died  there.    One  of  the  i.^< 

of  history  and  geography,  a  metrical  transla-  agreeable  passages  in  Plutarch  is  that  wL  ■- 

tion  of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,*' and  some  mis-  closes  his  biography  of    Ctdus  GracchcN -- 

cellaneous  works.    His  plays  enjoyed  a  popu-  which  he  sketches  the  last  days  of  Cortu^ 

larity  not  inferior  to  that  attained  by  the  elder  and  speaks  of  the  magnanimity  with  whicL  *. 

Corneille  or  Bacine.    According  to  the  French  bore  ner  great  misfortunes,  conversiDg  of  I5 

critics  he  wrote  with  more  purity  than  his  sons  with  a  calmness  which  some  mi>touk :.: 

brother,  and  Yoltaife  says  he  would  have  en-  the  apathy  that  sometimes  proceeds  from  ^* 

Joyed  a  great  reputation  had  he  been  the  onlv  row,  or  l^om  an  impaired  mind,  wherex^  •• 

dramatist  of  his  family.  It  is  customary  to  rank  proceeded  only  from  fortitude.     The  tiiLC  : 

him  next,  though  at  a  considerable  interval,  to  her  death,  like  that  of  her  birth,  is  anknu<> 

his  great  contemporaries.    Of  all  his  plays  8  but  as  she  survived  C^us  Gracchus  (who '^^^ 

only,  Ariane^  Le  camte  cP Essex,  and  Le  festin  de  murdered  121 B.  C.)  some  years,  she  must  j'*'' 

Pierre,  have  kept  possession  of  the  stage.    The  lived  to  extreme  old  age.    Her  character  i?'-' 

character  of  the  heroine  in  the  first  is  esteemed  purest  of  any  woman's  mentioned  in  the  histi  r ... 

his  finest  effort,  but  an  effeminacy  uncongenial  period  of  Bome.  H.  Born  about  70  B.G.,  dai.fi. 

to  tragedy  belongs  to  the  play.    In  the  Camte  ter  of  P.  C.  Scipio,  was  married  first  to  Pc^i-' 

d^ Essex  he  has  taken  some  remarkable  liberties  Crassus,  son  of  the  triumvir,  and  was  1lI'>  =| 

with  history.    He  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  widow  by  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Carrhfl?:  ^- 

academy.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  be-  afterwaid  to  Pompey,  who  was  captivated  brl^' 

came  blind,  but  pursued  his  literary  labors  with  rare  beauty  and  her  various  aocomplishmtm^ 

undiminished  zeal.  When  the  civil  war  commenced,  he  sent  ber  i 
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Lesbos,  which  she  left,  regretted  by  the  people,  commenced  a  series  of  illnstrations  to  "  Faust," 
ftftor  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.     Accompanying  "which  he  dedicated  to  Goethe,  and  which  are  still 
Pornpey  in  his  flight  to  Egypt,  Cornelia  was  an  considered  among  his  most  successful  and  origi* 
eve-witness  of  her  hnsband^s  murder,  after  which  nal  works.    The  following  year  he  established 
she  fled  to  Oypms  and  theuce  to  Cyrene,  and  himself  at  Rome,  where,  with  the  cooperation 
soon  disappeared  from  history.  of  Overbeck,   Koch,  Schnorr,   Schadow,   and 
CORNELIS,  Cornelius,  a  Dntch  artist,  bom  others,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  new  Ger* 
in  Haarlem  in  1562,  died  in  1638.    He  received  man  school  which  was  to  replace  the  pedantry 
liis  first  instruction  from  Peter  Aersten  the  and  conventional  rules  of  the  academies,  by  a 
yonnger,  called  Long  Peter,  and  at  the  age  of  study  of  the  antique  and  a  return  to  the  style 
17  departed  for  Italy.    He  was  compelled  by  and  spirit  of  the  old  masters.    The  artistic  br<v- 
tho  plague  to  return  to  Haarlem,  where  he  rose  therhood  occupied  a  part  of  the  old  convent  of 
to  considerable  distinction  as  a  painter  of  his-  St.  Isidore,  where  they  pursued  their  art  with 
tory  and  portraits.    His  most  celebrated  works  an  intentness  and  exclusiveness  which  fixed 
nro  the  "  Company  of  Archers  of  Haarlem,"  upon  them  the  attention  of  contemporary  paint- 
containing  portraits  of  the  principal  members,  ers  in  Rome,  and  secured  the  sympathy  of  such 
and  the  **  Deluge,"  painted  for  the  earl  of  Lei-  men  as  Goethe,  Schlegel,  and  Niebuhr.    The  re- 
cester.    Many  of  his  works  are  in  the  galleries  vival  of  fresco  painting  was  conceived  to  be  the 
of  Dresden  and  Vienna.  fittest  means  of  carrying  into  efiect  their  ideas, 
CORNELIUS,  Elias,  D.D.,  secretary  of  the  and  the  Prussian  consul-general,  M^  Bartholdy, 
American  education  society,  bom  in  1795,  died  initiated  the  movement  by  employing  the  lead- 
Fob.  12, 1882.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col-  ing  artista  of  the  new  school  to  paint  the  walls 
lege  in  1818,  and  after  studying  theology  became  of  his  villa.    Cornelius  executed  for  him  2  fres- 
in  1816  agent  of  the  American  board  of  com-  coes,  "Joseph  Interpreting  the  Dream  of  Phik 
missioners  for  foreign  missions,  and  visited  tlie  raoh's  Chief  Butler  "  and  '*  Joseph  Recognizing 
Clierokee  and  Chickasaw  Indians.    In  1818  he  his  Brethren,"  witn  so  much  success  that  he 
preached  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  1819  he  was  was  commissioned  by  the  marquis  Massimi  to 
installed  colleague  of  Dr.  Worcester  at  Salem,  decorate  his  villa  with  frescoes  from  the  Ditina 
-which  position  ho  exchanged  in  1826  for  that  Commedia  of  Dante.     He  advanced  no  far- 
of  secretary  of  the  American  education  society,  ther  than  the  designs  of  these,  which  were  after- 
In  this  office  he  instituted  the  plan  of  perma-  ward  engraved  by  Shoefer,  having  received  an 
nent  scholarships.    His  memoirs,  written  by  B.  invitation  from  the  crown  prince  of  Bavaria 
B.  Edwards,  were  published  in  1833.  to  aid  in  the  decoration  of  the  Glyptothek  in 
CORNELIUS  NEPOS.    See  Nepos.  Munich.    Another  of  his  most  celebrated  works 
CORNELIUS,  Petkb  von,  a  German  painter,  executed  at  Rome  was  a  series  of  designs  illus- 
born  in  Dilsseldorfl  Sept.  27,  1787.    His  father  trating  the  Nihelungenlied^  the  thoroughly  na- 
was  inspector  of  the  DQsseldorf  gallery,  since  tional  spirit  of  which  has  made  them  very  popu- 
re moved  to  Munich,  and  many  of  the  artist's  lar  in  Germany.    Cornelius  left  Rome  in  1819, 
])laT  hours  in  boyhood  were  passed  in  the  halls  and  having  reorganized  the  DQsseldorf  academy, 
til  at  contained  the  great  masterpieces  of  Ru-  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  director,  com- 
1  'ons.     At  an  early  age  he  began  to  make  draw-  mencod  his  labors  on  the  Glyptothek,  in  which 
ings  from    Marc    Antonio's    engravings,  and  he  was  steadily  employed,  with  the  assistance 
sliowcd  a  great  predilection  for  the  study  of  of  a  band  of  pupils,  for  the  next  10  years.    Two 
the  antique  and  of  Raphael,  whose  worka  he  immense  halls  were  appropriated  to  him,  one 
fifton  endeavored  to  copy  from  memory.    His  of  which,  the  hall  of  heroes,  he  illustrated  with 
fiither  dying  in  somewhat  straitened  circum-  the  history  of  the  demigods  and  heroes  who 
fcfauces  when  Cornelius  was  16  years  of  age,  contended  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  other  with 
lii^  mother  was  advised  to  apprentice  him  to  a  a  view  of  the  whole  Grecian  mythology.     In 
p  )Idsmith.    She  refused,  however,  to  take  him  both,  tlie  figures  are  of  colossal  proportions,  and 
from  the  Dtisseldorf  academy,  where  he  was  in  grandeur  of  general  conception,  in  simplicity 
jjiirsuing  his  studies,  declaring  that  she  would  of   arrangement,   and  evidences  of  profound 
^villingly  undergo  additional  privations  to  en-  learning,  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
riMe  hor  son  to  become  a  painter.    He  was  soon  able  of  modern  times.    During  this  period  the 
fil  >le  to  contribute  to  the  family  support  by  illus-  general  decoration  of  the  corridors  of  the  Pina- 
T rating  almanacs  and  painting  banners,  and  at  kothek  was  planned  by  Cornelius,  although  the 
the  ago  of  19  received  a  commission  to  paint  designs  for  particular  parts  and  the  direction  of 
the  cupola  of  the  old  church  at  Neuss  with  co-  the  whole  were  confided  to  Zimmermann  and 
l^»s-al  tigures  in  chiaroscuro.    As  a  first  attempt  other  artists,  whom  Cornelius,  who  had  now 
in   the  highest  department  of  painting  by  a  become  director  of  the  Munich  academy,  had 
\-i»nth  of  19,  it  is  a  striking,  though  necessarily  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  principles.     Amid 
i\  crude  performance.    The  artist  meanwhile  these  employments  the  artist  found  time  also  to 
^cL'fin  to  manifest  a  taste  for  imposing  effects,  execute  the  frescoes  in  tlie  Ludwigs-Kirche,  one 
nn<  1  ATI  impatience  of  academic  rules.    He  looked  of  which,  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  64  feet  by  80, 
to  Rome  as  the  theatre  of  his  studies,  and  al-  is  the  largest  picture  in  the  world,  exceeding 
r«  .'i<l y  meditated  a  regeneration  of  German  art.  even  that  on  the  same  sulyect  by  Michel  An- 
N'k  liiio  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1810,  he  gelo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  with  which  in  other 
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^espeots  it  b  not  nnworthr  to  be  ooibpared.   la  in  peaoein  his  native  land.  He  defeoded  withbu 

1888  Cornelias  left  Munioh.  whiob  under  his  in-  pen  the  oondadt  of  the  Dnteh  pec^  in  tMLnz 

flaence  and  that  of  King  Loois  had  become  a  against  the  king  of  Spain,  aaserangthit  indoisz 

mat  school  of  art»  and  resumed  his  labors  in  eo  th^  only  obeyed  the  law  of  self-defeooe.  Be 

Some.    His  reputation  as  the  chief  restorer  of  also  wrote  poetry,  and  is  said  to  be  the  lothor  of 

fresco  painting  led  the  British  goyemmentto  ITt^A^ImiM  van  jyoatMMMii,  a  natioDil  nog  rer; 

consult  him  with  reference  to  the  decoration  of  popular  in  Holland.  HewasmuchinteMtddh 

the  new  houses  of  parliament    In  1841  he  ac-  questions  of  a  rel^ooa  unA  thedo^ol man; 

cepted  an  inyitation  from  the  king  of  Prussia  maintained  that  aU  sects  were  comiptfld;  tkt 

to  become  director  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  no  one  bad  a  right  to  be  a  ministeraf  liapfXL 

and  to  paint  a  portion  of  the  frescoes  in  the  who  was  not  diyinely  appointed  and  gifted  viu 

Oampo  Santo.    The  cartoons  of  these  are  well  miraculous  powers;  and  that  all  that  eooVlbe 

known  by  the  published  plates,  and  that  of  the  done,  while  waiting  for  these  dinndy  eonunb- 

*'  Four  Horsemen^'  of  the  Apocalypse  is  one  of  aioned  i>ersons,  was  to  read  the  BiUe  to  tbe 

his  most  powerfbl  and  origmal  creations.    He  people,  without  giving  them  any  explsnatioD  o: 

was  also  employed  to  superintend  the  decoration  it,  or  adding  any  wcrds  to  its  letter.  He  dkl 

oi  the  Berlin  museum,  and  fbmished  the  design  not  belong  to  any  sect  or  churdi,  bat  wtt  (4» 

for  the  baptismal  ^^  Shield  of  Faith,"  presented  posed  to  religions  persecution.    Just  before  Lis 

by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  his  godson  tne  prince  death  he  wrote  an  essay  against  putting  heretics 

of  Wales.    Since  1853  he  has  lieen  engaged  upon  to  death.    His  works  were  ooUected  tod  p£l- 

another  desoffn  of  the  *^  Day  of  Judgment"  for  lished  at  Amsterdam  in  1680,  in  8  Tok  foL 

the  apsis  of  tne  cathedral  in  Berlin,  in  preparing  GORNIOE,  indassiealaromteGtaze,  theappff- 

the  cartoons  for  which  he  has  had  occasion  to  mostof  the  Sparts  of  an  entablature,  composfii 

make  repeated  visits  to  Rome.    A  recent  work  the  projected  mouldings  of  tiie  rooL   Tbe  Ikrx 

representing  Lady  Macbeth  walking  in  her  sleep  cornice  conasts  of  a  Doric  oy  ma,  tbe  cotobs  pro 

is  said  to  possess  all  tbe  yigor  of  his  best  years,  jecting  considerably,  and  containing  the  w^  ^i 

In  religion  he  is  a  Roman  Oathdic,  but  whether  the  roofing  boards,  a  second  eyma^  and  so  gvc 

in  Protestant  Berlin  or  Oatholio  Munich,  pur-  bell  moulding.    The  Ionic  cornice  Aowsa  tic*, 

sues  his  art  in  a  purely  cesthetic  spirit.    His  in-  either  with  dentals  or  quite  plain,  ahoTS  vLi  - 

flaence  upon  German  art  has  been  immense,  and  are  a  wave  mocdding  and  the  corona,  tennir:^- 

a  number  of  eminent  artists,  at  the  head  of  j  ing  in  a  slab  and  erect  bell  moiddh^   Tbe  c  o- 

whom  is  Eaulbaoh,  haye  been  formed  under  it.  rinthian  cornice  difiEers  from  die  Ionic  in  bfttiu 

OORNET  (It  comettct^  a  small  flag),  in  mill-  small  consols,  composed  of  Tolutes  and  aeant'i^i 

tary  affiiira,  an  officer  of  cayalry,  corresponding  leaves.    In  the  pointed-arch  style  the  cornl^? 

to  the  ensign  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  were  often  elaborately  adorned  with  repre^'.- 

bearing  tbe  standard  or  colors  of  a  troop.  ations  of  animals  or  with  human  figures. 

CORNET,  a  wind  instrument  formerly  in  fire*  OORNING,  a  post  village  and  township  o! 

quent  use,  but  which  has  given  place  to  the  Steuben  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  New  York  and  L^r. 

hautboy.    It  consisted  of  a  curvilineol  tube,  the  Coming  and  Blossburg;  and  the  Bofiialali.:- 

about  8  feet  in  length,  increasing  in  diameter  ning,  and  K.  Y.  railroads,  and  on  the  Gbemi; ; 

from  the  month-piece  to  the  lower  end.  river,  801  m.  firom  New  York  dty ;  pop.  of  tit 

OORNHERT,  or  Coobnhsbt,  Diedkrix,  a  township  in  1855,6,884;  of  the  village,  S/::^ 

Dutch  writer,  bom  in  Amsterdam  in  1522,  died  It  is  pleasantiy  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  il^ 

at  Gouda,  Oct.  20, 1590.  He  was  descended  from  has  communication  by  bridges  with  Enosr^. 

an  ancient  family,  but,  having  married  contrary  and  Centreviile,on  the  opposite  bank  of  tbe  ri^t: 

to  the  wishes  jof  his  parents,  was  thrown  upon  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber  and  cc- 

his  own  resources,  and  became  a  steward  in  the  upward  of  25,000,000  feet  of  the  former  U-  ^ 

service  of  a  Dutch  nobleman.    He  afterward  annually  sent  from  here  down  the  SosqnebALu 

le^med  the  art  of  an  engraver,  and  at  tbe  age  A  navigable  feeder  of  the  Chemung  canal  o  > 

of  80  he  began  to  learn  Latin.    In  1664  he  was  nects  it  through  Beneca  li^e  with  the  Erie  ca::'^ 

appointedsecretary  to  the  burgomasters  of  Hoar-  It  contains  2  furnaces,  a  distillery,  a  grist  li:-- 

lem,  and  assisted  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  a  planing  mill,  2  saw  mills,  a  aluni^e  hdorr,  s 

establishment  of  the  independence  of  Holland,  tannery,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  6  cbiutli^ 

He  was  the  author  of  the  manifesto  published  CORNUCOPIA   (Lat.  comu^  a  horn,  ^ 

by  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  1566,  and  for  eopioy  abundance),  called  also  the  horn  •>: 

this  he  was  afterward  thrown  into  prison  at  the  Amalthsa,  and  tiie  horn  of  plenty,  an  emK- : 

Hague.  Here  he  remained  some  time,  and  when  of  riches,  happiness,  and  abundance  auocz  ^^ 

he  finally  gained  his  liberty,  he  was  compelled  ancients,  reproduced  also  in  modem  pottr}, 

to  retire  to  Oleves,  where  he  earned  a  liveUhood  painting,  and    architecture.     According  to  -^ 

as  an  engraver.    He  was  recalled  to  Holland  in  Greek  legend,  the  infant  Zeus  was  t^ded  l^ 

1572,  and  appointed  secretary  of  state,  but  hav-  Ihe  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of  Crete*  &^- 

ing  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  principal  was  nurtured  upon  the  milk  of  tbe  goat  Aa^;; 

generals  by  his  attempts  to  check  the  disorderly  thiea.    He  rewarded  her  care  by  breakup:  ^ 

conduct  of  tbe  army,  was  again  exiled.    He  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat,  and  presentic;:  •• 

afterward  returned  again,  and  though  he  offend-  to  her,  endowed  with  the  power  of  being  t.  ^  - 

ed  many  by  his  theological  views,  he  finally  died  with  whatever  was  desired,  whenever  th«  Y^ 
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sessor  wished.    According  to  Grid,  Amaltheea  COKKWALLIS,  Ohablsb,  Ist  mflrqnis  and 

was  the  name  of  the  daughter,  who  presented  8d  earl  of,  a  British  general  bom  Dec.  81, 1788, 

the  horn  to  Jnpiter  filled  with  fresh  herbs  and  died  at  Ghazepore,  in  British  India,  Oct.  6, 1800. 

fruit.    The  cornucopia  appears  on  the  most  He  was  edacated  at  Eton  and  Oambridge.  served 

ancient  Greek  drinking  ressels,  and  on  many  in  the  7  years'  war  under  Lord  Qranby,  and 

ancient  coins,  and  the  volutes  of  Ionic  columns  succeeded  to  the  peerage  In  1762.    An  aide^e* 

were  often  sculptured  to   represent   it.     In  camp  and  favorite  of  the  king,  he  was  made 

modem  times,  it  is  represented  in  the  fine  arts  governor  of  the  tower  in  1770,  but  he  never- 

os  a  horn  from  which  issue  leaves,  flowers,  and  theless  opposed  the  measures  which  1^  to  the 

fruits.  American  war.    When,  however,  his  regiment 

CORNWALL,  a  post  village  and  township  was  ordered  to  the  scene  of  war  in  1776,  he 

of  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  about  87  m.  N.  W.  declined  a  profiered  leave  of  absence,  and  em- 

from  Hartford ;  pop.  of  the  township  in  1850,  barking  with  them,  served  with  activity,  at  first 

2,041.    The  village  is  situated  about  2  m.  £.  as  major-general  under  Howe  and  Ohnton,  in 

from  the  Housatonio  railroad,  which  follows  the  Jersey  campaigns,  afterward  in  the  expe- 

t}i6  course  of  the  river  of  that  name  through  dition  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  commanded  tlie 

tlie  township.    A  foreign  mission  school  was  detachment  which  took  possession  of  Philadel- 

established  here  in  1818  for  the  purpose  of  phia,  Sept  24,  1777.    He  was  actively  engaged 

qualifying  converts  from  paganism  to  preach  in  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780,  and  sSter 

the  gospel  to  their  countrymen,  and  in  1820  it  its  capture  was  left  with  about  4,000  troops  in 

contained  29  pupils,  of  whom  19  were  Ameri-  command  of  the  province  of  8outh  Carolina. 

can  Indians  and  10  natives  of  Pacific  islands.  Here  he  gained  a  victory  over  Gen.  Gates  at 

CORNWALL,  a  CO.  of  England,  forming  the  Camden,  Aug.  16,  1780,  and  a  second  less 
S.  W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  decided  over  Gen.  Greene  at  Guilford,  March 
bounded  £.  by  Devonshire,  and  on  all  other  sides  15, 1781.  But,  unable  to  hold  the  country,  he 
by  the  ocean ;  area,  exclusive  of  the  ScDly  entered  Virginia  in  the  course  of  the  spnng, 
isles,  which  belong  to  it,  1,830  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  where  he  kept  no  fixed  position;  although  supe- 
1851,  855,558.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  rior  in  the  field  to  any  opposing  force,  he  could 
triangle ;  its  S.  coast  is  marked  by  deep  inden-  obtain  no  decided  advantage,  while  causing  much 
tations  and  bold  headlands,  its  N.  W.  oy  shal-  damage  to  private  property.  At  length,  unable 
low  bays  and  a  nearer  approach  to  regularity  to  extricate  himself  by  sea,  owing  to  the  superi- 
of  outline,  while  at  the  angle  made  by  these  2  ority  of  the  French  fleet,  he  shut  himself  up  at 
coasts  is  the  steep  granitic  promontory,  60  feet  Torktown  behind  strong  intrenchments.  Here 
high,  called  the  Land^s  End.  Branches  of  the  he  was  surrounded  and  besieged  by  the  Amcr- 
Devonian  hills,  abounding  in  whitish  gray  lean  and  French  armies  and  the  French  fleet, 
granite,  the  decomposition  of  which  has  formed  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole  force, 
tine  beds  of  kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  stretch  Oct.  19,  1781.  This  was  virtually  the  end  of 
across  the  county  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  There  the  British  attempt  to  conquer  America,  and 
are  no  large  rivers,  but  most  of  the  streams  have  soon  led  to  that  change  of  tne  ministry  which 
valuable  harbors  at  their  mouths,  and  many  brought  about  the  peace  in  1782,  and  the  rec- 
have  been  made  important  inland  channels  by  ognition  of  American  independence.  For 
connection  with  canals.  The  soil  is  poor,  but  some  time  Lord  Cornwallis  lived  retired  from 
prodaces  large  crops  of  potatoes,  and  a  kind  of  public  view,  but  in  1786  he  was  appointed  gov- 
barloy  called  pillez  for  fattening  pigs  and  poul-  eraor-gcneral  and  commander-in-chief  of  Ben- 
try.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  gal.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  English  power 
is  mining  for  tin  and  copper,  and  perhaps  in  no  became  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Tippoo  Saib, 
other  part  of  the  world  has  the  art  been  prose-  in  which  its  existence  was  at  stake.  He  took 
cuted  with  more  skill.  The  mining  district  lies  tlie  field  in  person  in  1790.  The  movements  by 
cliiefly  in  the  8.  W.  of  the  county,  and  the  ex-  which  he  penetrated  Tippoo's  dominions,  and 
cavations  in  some  places  extend  for  a  long  dis-  the  battles  in  which  he  overthrew  his  forces, 
tance  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  No  limit  has  are  looked  upon  as  among  the  most  important 
been  found  to  the  yield  of  ore  except  in  the  in  that  series  of  victories  by  which  the  British 
power  to  extract  it  The  average  annual  pro-  authority  in  India  was  finally  established.  The 
duce  of  tin  is  about  4,000  tons,  and  of  copper  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  two  campaigns, 
12,000  tons.  The  former  has  declined  in  value  and  the  power  of  the  sultans  of  Mysore  so  broken 
owing  to  large  importations  from  Banca.  Gold,  by  defeat,  and  a  treaty  by  which,  in  order  to 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  arsenic,  anti-  save  the  capital  city  of  Beringapatam,  one-half 
mony,  bismuth,  and  cobalt  are  found  in  com-  of  their  dominions  was  surrendered  to  the 
I>aratively  small  quantities.  The  Cornii^h  mines  British,  as  to  leave  no  great  diflSculties  in  the 
employ  71,000  hands  and  a  capital  of  $12,500,-  way  of  its  subsequent  annihilation.  In  1703 
0<J0.  The  manufactures  are  confined  to  carpets  Lord  Cornwallis  returned  to  England,  and  in 
and  a  few  coarse  woollens,  and  the  exports  1798  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  then 
consist  of  minerals  and  fish.  Cornwall  forms  in  a  very  distracted  state.  He  restored  tranqnil- 
a  royal  duchy,  settled  on  the  elder  son  of  the  lity,  and  repressing  the  excesses  of  the  Orange 
sovereign.  It  returns  4  county  members  to  party,  acquired  the  good  will  of  the  Irish.  He 
parliament  signed  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  and  having 
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been  again  appointed  gOTerfior-geoend  in  the  open  and  sandy,  and  daring  the  hot  vindB  n- 

service  of  the  East  India  company,  whose  aflilurs  sembles  a  vast  wilderness, 
had  fallen  into  disorder,  he  arrived  in  Calcutta       CORONACH,  an  ancient  Scotch  and  Irish 

in  Ang.  1805,  and  enga^^ng  too  actively  in  the  lamentation   at  funerals,  formerly  prerakot 

duties  of  his  office,  was  soon  attacked  by  the  tiiconghout  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  stffl  com- 

disease  of  which  he  died.  mon  in  parts  of  those  countries.    The  oKokirfu 

COBQ,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  extend-  of  the  Greeks,  and  uhdatiu  of  the  him. 

ing  along  the  Caribbean  sea  from  the  gulf  dedgnated  similar  practices  among  the  dasacal 

of  Maracaibo  on  the  W.  to  the  gulf  of  Triste  nations;  and  the  resemblance  of  these  words  to 

on  the  £. ;  area,  11,197  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1834^  the  common  Celtic  cries  on  funeral  ooctaooa. 

40,476 ;  in  1854,  estimated  at  48,127.    It  has  a  ulogohne  and  kullulu^  indicates  an  etjmolo^cal 

dry,  sandy  soil,  producing  cacao,  coffee,  plan-  affinity.    Combined  cries  of  lamentation  vero 

tarns,  and  maize,  but  in  many  parts  is  unculti-  intermingled  with  expostulations  and  reproscb- 

vated.    The  principal  river  is  the  Tocuyo,  navi-  es  bestowed  upon  the  deceased  for  leaving  tk 

gable  120  m.  from  its  month. — Coro,  or  Santa  world,  and  the  wailing  was  continoed  bj  a 

ASx  DS  CoBO,  the  capital  of  the  above  province  train  of  females  which  followed  the  corpse  to 

and  former  capital  of  Venezuela,  is  situated  at  the  place  of  burial. 

the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Maracaibo       CORONADO,  Francisoo  Yasqubz  ds,  one 

called  JBH  Oolfete^  on  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  New  Mexico  tsA 

which  separates  the  gulf  from  the  Caribbean  the  countries  bordering  on  the  river  Gila.  On 

sea,  240  m.  W.  frt)m  Caracas ;  pop.  about  4,000.  the  arrival  in  Culiacan  of  Alvar  Nnfiez,  Cabe- 

It  is  ill  buUt,  has  no  fine  public  edifices,  and  ^a  de  Vaca,  from  his  extraordinaiy  ioornej 

is  unhealthy.     It  formerly  had  an  important  from  Florida  in  the  year  1536,  when  he  broogbt 

export  trade  in  mules,  goats,  hides,  sheepskins,  news  of  the  existence  of  half  civilized  tribes  far 

cheese,  dEC,  with  the  West  India  islanos,  and  to  the  north,  living  in  populous  cities,  acqnaint- 

drove  a  large  contraband  traffic  with  Curagoa ;  ed  with  the  arts,  and  possessing  quantities  of 

but  since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  an  expedition 

to  Caracas,  it  has  fallen  into  decay.  was  sent  out  under  Marco  de  Niza,  in  1539,  to 

COROLLA  (Lat.  coroUa.  a  garland),  in  hot-  explore  the  regions  referred  to.  The  resolt 
any,  the  iuner  of  the  2  floral  envelopes,  forming  tended  to  strengthen  the  belief  in  the  existencd 
the  most  showy  part  of  the  blossom,  composed  of  great  wealth  among  the  nations  far  to  the 
eitiier  of  one  enture  piece,  when  it  is  monopeta-  north,  and  a  second  expedition  was  fitted  ont 
Ions,  or  of  several  parts  or  leaves  termed  petals,  under  Coronado,  which  departed  from  Goliacan, 
when  it  is  polypetalous.  It  is  usually  of  deli-  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  April,  1540.  He  passtd 
cate  texture  and  bri^t  color.  It  surrounds  the  np  the  entire  length  of  what  is  now  the  state  of 
stamens  and  pistil,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  Bonora  to  the  river  Gila.  Crossing  this,  he  pen- 
calyx.  Its  principal  function  seems  to  be  to  etrated  the  country  beyond,  to  £e  Little  CoI> 
protect  the  organs  of  fructification,  which  it  at  orado  (called  by  him  Rio  del  lino),  and  paid  % 
first  completdfy  encloses,  and  it  withers  and  visit  to  the  famed  cities  of  Cibola  mentioned  by 
falls  off  when  this  service  is  no  longer  needed.  Cabe^a  de  Vaca  and  De  Kiza.  In  the  kingdom 
The  features  of  the  corolla  are  important  ele-  were  7  cities,  but  he  declares  that  there  was  no 
ments  in  all  systems  of  botanical  classification,  truth  in  the  reports  of  his  predecessor  regard- 
and  are  the  basis  of  that  of  Toumefort  ing  their  wealth.    '^All  was  quite  the  contrary,** 

COROLLARY  (Lat.  eorollarium^  a  gratui-  he  adds,  "saving  only  the  names  of  the  cities 

tv),  a  consequence  following  from  a  proposi-  and  great  houses  of  stone ;  for  although  they  be 

tion  already  stated  or  demonstrated,  and  wnich  not  wrought  with  turquoises,  nor  with  lime, 

does  not  require  special  proof.    Thus,  it  having  nor  bric^  yet  they  are  very  excellent  good 

been  demonstrated  that  the  2  adjacent  angles  houses  of  8  or  4  or  5  stories  high,  wherein  fire 

formed  by  a  right  line  meeting  another  right  good  lodgings  and  fiur  chambers,  with  ladders 

line  are  equivalent  to  2  right  angles,  the  corol-  instead  of  stairs;   and  certain  cellars  under- 

lary  follows  that  all  the  angles  formed  on  the  ground,  very  good  and  paved,  which  are  nuuie 

same  side  of  a  right  line  are  also  equivalent  to  for  winter ;  they  are  in  a  manner  like  stoves,  and 

2  right  angles.  the  ladders  which  they  have  for  th^  houses  are 

COROmANDEL,  Coast  of,  a  name  applied  all  in  a  manner  movable  and  portable;  and  tbey 

to  the  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  prop-  are  made  of  2  pieces  of  wood,  with  their  steps  as 

erly  confined  to  the  seaboard  of  the  British  dis-  ours  be.  The  7  cities  are  Tsnudl  towns,  all  made 

tricts  of  Tai\jore,  Arcot,  Chingleput,  and  Nellore,  of  these  kind  of  hoq^  that  I  speak  of;  and  tbey 

extending  from  Point  Calimere,  lat  10°  17'  N.,  stand  all  within  4  leagues  together ;  and  thejare 

long.  79^  56'  E.,  to  Qondegam,  lat.  15^  20'  N.,  all  called  the  kingdom  of  Cibola.    In  this  toira, 

long.  80°  10'  E.    The  term  is  often  applied,  liow-  where  I  now  remain,  there  may  be  some  2i>0 

ever,  to  the  whole  coast,  as  far  north  as  Bala-  houses,  all  compassed  with  waUa,  and  I  think 

sore.    It  has  no  harbors  in  which  large  vessels  that  with  the  rest  of  the  houses,  which  are  not 

can  ride  in  safety  at  all  times,  and  is  constantly  so  walled,  there  may  be  together  500.^^   Dt&t- 

swept  by  a  heavy  and  dangerous  surf.    Landing  ings  of  these  cities  and  bouses  were  sent  to 

is  generally  accomplished  by  means  of  native  Spain  with  his  report    The  country,  he  safS) 

boats  of  a  pecuUar  construction.    The  shore  is  was  too  cold  for  cotton,  yet  the  people  all  wore 
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mfintles  of  it,  and  cotton  yarn  was  fonnd  in  by  the  archbishop  of  Rheitns,  in  presence  of 
their  houses.    He  also  fonnd  amon^  this  peo-  the  princes  of  the  blood,  peers,  and  high  digni- 
pie  **  a  great  store  of  maijse,''  Gninea  cocks  taries  of  the  kingdom.    Loais  XYIII.  and  Louis 
(some  domestic  fowl),  peas,  dressed  skins  of  Philippe  were  the  only  kings  since  the  8th  cen- 
various  kinds,  Ac.,  &o.     iVom  Cibola,  Coro-  tury  that  did  not  receive  this  religious  conse- 
nado  travelled  eastward,  Tisiting  several  towns  oration.    Napoleon  crowned  himself,  and  then 
occupied  by  a  amilar  people  to  those  he  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Josephine. 
met,  which  are  recognized  in  the  existing  vil*        CORGNEK,  an  officer  so  called  from  corona" 
I  ages  of  the  present  Pueblo  Indiana.    He  pro-  tor,  because  originally  his  functions  were  for 
ceeded  eastward  to  what  he  calls  the  ^  big  the  most  part  as  conservator  of  the  peace,  and 
river,''  which  is  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  in  other  respects  as  ministerial  deputy  of  the 
heard  of  the  great  city  of  Quivira,  where  lived  crown.    The  office  is  of  very  great  antiquity  in 
^*  a  king  with  a  long  beard^  hoary-headed  and  England,  and  at  an  early  period  was  held  by 
rich."    In  their  journey  eastward  they  "  met  men  of  high  dignity.    The  chief  justice  of  the 
with  a  new  kind  of  oxen,  wild  and  fierce,  king's  bench  was  called  by  Coke  the  chief  cor- 
whereof,  the  first  day,  they  killed  fourscore,  oner  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  such  he  could  per- 
which  sufficed  the  army  with  flesh."  They  con-  form  the  duties  of  the  office  if  he  chose  in  any 
tinned  to  Quivira,  almost  800  leagues  distant,  by  part  of  the  realm.     It  was  the  custom  from 
tlieir  account,  traversing  *^  mighty  plains  and  a  remote  period  to  elect  several  coroners  in 
sandy  heaths,  smooth  and  wearisome,  and  bare  every  county,  which  was  done  by  the  freehold- 
of  wood."    "  All  that  way  the  plains  are  as  full  ers  at  the  county  court    By  a  statute  in  the 
of  crooked-back  oxen  as  the  mountain  Serena  in  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  enacted  that  none 
Spain  is  of  sheep."  This  narrative  is  interesting  but  lawful  and  discreet  knights  should  be  cho- 
as  it  famishes  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  sen ;  but,  according  to  Blackstone,  ^Hhrough  the 
bull^ilo,  the  great  prairies  and  the  desert  plains  culpable  neglect  of  gentlemen  of  property  the 
of  New  Mexico.    It  describes,  too,  with  every  office  had  fidlen  into  disrepute,  and  got  into  low 
appearance  of  truth,  the  towns  of  the  Pueblo  or  and  indigent  hands,"    More  recently,  however, 
semi-civilized  tribes  of  Indians,  as  they  existed  the  office  has  been  generally  held  by  men  of 
more  than  800  years  ago,  and  which  are  still  respectability.    The  duties  of  coroner  are  min- 
found  in  New  Mexico.    These  are  the  towns  and  isterial  and  judicial ;  ministerial,  as  to  serve 
the  people  which,  since  their  rediscovery  in  the  write  when  the  sheriff  is  incompetent  to  act,  or  * 
last  10  years,  have  awakened  so  much  interest  when  the  process  is  against  the  sheriff  himself; 
throughout  the  world.    The  expedition  reached  he  may  also  by  virtue  of  his  office  apprehend  a 
the  city  of  Quivira,  the  ruins  of  which  are  well  felon  within  his  county  without  warrant;  ^udi- 
known,  being  near  lat.  S4?  N.,  in  a  direction  N.  cial,  as  to  inquire,  when  any  person  is  slam  or 
E.  of  El  Paso,  about  170  m.  distant.    There  he  dies  suddenly  or  in  prison,  concerning  the  man- 
found  a  temijerate  climate,   with  very  good  ner  of  his  death.    This  must  be  super  vis^im 
waters,  and  an  abundance  oi  fruit.    There  was  corporis  (within  sight  of  the  body),  and  by  a  jury 
no  cotton  seen  or  garments  of  it  used,  the  peo-  summoned  for  that  purpose  over  whom  the  cor- 
jile  clothing  themselves  in  skins.    Gn  his  way  oner  presides.    If  upon  the  inquest  any  one  is 
back  in  March,  1642,  Coronado  fell  from  his  found  guilty  of  homicide,  he  is  to  be  committed 
horse  at  Tignex,  near  the  Rio  Grande.  **  and,"  to  prison  by  the  coroner,  and  the  inquisition 
continues  the  narrative,  "  with  the  fall  fell  out  with  the  evidence  is  to  be  returned  to  the  king's 
his  wits  and  he  became  mad."    The  viceroy  De  bench.    Another  part  of  his  duties  is  to  inquire 
Mendoza  was  much  annoyed  at  the  return  of  concerning  shipwrecks,  and  who  is  in  possession 
the  expedition,  which  was  fitted  out  at  great  of  any  of  the  property  which  may  have  been 
expense.    He  wished  a  colony  to  be  founded  in  saved.    In  this  country  the  office  subsists  in  all 
the  distant  regions  visited,  but  the  commander  or  most  of  the  states,  and  the  duties  are  gener- 
of  the  expedition  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  ally  the  same  as  in  England.    In  the  Revised 
leave  any  of  his  party  in  so  poor  a  country,  and  Statutes  of  the  state  of  New  York,  by  which 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  succor.  coroners'  inquests  are  regulated,  the  case  of 

CORONATION,  the  act  of  crowning  or  con-  death  in  prison  is  omitted, 
secrating  a  sovereign.     This  ceremony  is  of        CORONET  (Lat.  corona,  a  crown),  a  crown 

preat  antiquity,  allusion  to  it  being  made  in  worn  by  princes  and  noblemen.  It  was  not  known 

Scripture  in  tiie  history  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  in  England  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.^  and 

In  England  the  Saxon  sovereigns  were  crowned  the  oldest  remaining  representation  of  one  is  on 

flt  Kingston-upon-Thames,  Bath,  or  Winchester ;  tlie  monument  of  John  of  Eltham,  2d  son  of  Ed- 

1 1 arold  and  William  the  Conqueror  were  crown-  ward  III.,  who  died  in  1384.    All  the  coronets 

ed  at  Westminster ;  and  the  English  sovereigns  at  present  worn  by  the  British  nobility  surround 

at  the  present  time  are  crowned  in  Westminster  caps  of  crimson  velvet  edged  with  ermine.    That 

ul»bey,  with  great  splendor  and  with  the  observ-  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  anciently  a  circle  of 

aii<*e  of  old  feudal  customs.     In   France,  the  gold,  with  4  crosses  patt^e  on  the  edge  between 

cathedral  of  Rheims  has  from  ancient  times  been  as  many  fleurs  de  lis ;  but  since  the  restoration 

tlie  place  of  the  coronation  of  the  French  mon-  it  has  been  closed  with  one  arch,  adorned  with 

arclis.     By  the  regulations  of  Charles  V.,  made  pearls,  and  surmounted  by  a  mound  and  cross, 

in  13C5,  the  king  must  be  crowned  on  Sunday  That  of  a  duke  is  enriched  with  precious  stones 
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and  pearlfl,' and  adorned  with  8  large  strmwbeny  Oe^OocuMis.)  llMtriieori(jsiiialolMipont)ODs 

leaYM.    That  of  a  marqoii  is  set  round  with  4  u  to  be  found  in  the  middle  ages,  when  cities, 

Btrawbennr  leaves  interposed  between  as  many  towns,  firatemitiea  of  tradesmen,  sod  the  liU, 

pearls.    That  of  an  earl  has  8  pearls  alternate  obtained  charten  from  fendal  sovereiguof  cer- 

with  as  many  strawbenr  leaves,  bnt  set  on  py-  tttn  privileges  and  immnnities,  sometinws  for 

ramidal  points  much  above  them.    That  of  a  the  protection  of  peraonal  liberty,  and  tometiinei 

visooant  is  sarroonded  only  by  an  indefinite  for  the  advantage  of  trade,  the  latter  being 

nnmber  of  pearls.    The  baron's  coronet,  which  somewhat  in  the  natore  of  a  nuMiopQlj.  Thd 

was  first  granted  by  Oharles  II.,  has  6  pearls  set  English  law  relating  to  oorporations  cm  be  kt 

around  it  at  equal  distanoes.    In  En^and  ooro-  summarily  referred  to.    Ko  particukr  nmnkr 

nets  are  worn  at  the  time  of  a  coronation  by  of  persims  is  neoessary  for  oonstttating  s  eorpo 

peers  and  peeresses.    On  the  continent  of  En-  ration.    There  are  many  corporatioos  eonast- 

rope  coronets  are  not  worn,  bnt  are  merely  rep-  ing  of  a  cungle  person.    A  corporate  name  and 

resented  with  other  heraldic  insignia.  perpetuity  are  the  esaential  constiUieats.  Tbd 

OORONIKI-ORONBEBG,  Johann  Baftibt  common  divisions  are :  1.  Aggregate  ud  sold 
AixzANDBB,  count,  an  Austrian  general,  of  an  corporations,  the  former  being  composed  of 
old  and  distingat^ed  fimiily,  bom  at  GOritz,  several  members,  and  kept  up  by  a  nooesaoa 
Nov.  16, 1794,  was  preceptor  of  the  present  em-  of  new  members  when  Taoancies  ooenr,  ss  tie 
peror  of  Austria,  commander-in-chief  of  the  municipal  goveniment  of  cities,  usually  corn- 
Austrian  forces  in  the  Danubian  principalities  posed  of  a  mayor  and  commraialty ;  the  latter 
in  1664,  and  from  1860  to  thepresent  time  (1869)  (sole  corporations)  being  conatitated  of  a  nodd 
governor  of  the  Banat  and  Voivodina.  person,  as  the  ^g,  a  bishop,  and  the  like, 

OOI^ORAL  (It  eaporaU^  from  Lat  eaput^  a  whose  office  still  exists,  notwi^istanding  tld 

head),  the  lowest  officer  in  a  company  of  in-  decease  of  the  natural  person  holding,  vA  &1I 

fiEmtry,  between  a  private  and  a  sergeant.    He  the  oivH  ri^ts  inherent  in  the  office  posstotb^ 

does  duty  in  the  ranks  as  a  private,  but  has  successor.    Another  division  is  into  eodeaasti- 

charge  of  a  squad  at  drill,  and  places  and  re-  cal  and  lav,  the  latter  beinff  again  divided  into 

Heves  the  sentinels.  dvil  and  deemosynaiy.    Eteemosynary  corpo- 

COBPORALE,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  rations  are  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  disml^ 

Greek  churches,  the  fine  linen  cloth  extended  nting  alma  and  for  other  charities.  Oorporacuu 

upon  the  altar,  on  which  the  priest  deposits  the  are  more  numerous  in  the  United  States  th&o  in 

elements  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist    It  any  other  country.  Bende  the  municipal  oorpo- 

is  regarded  as  representing  the  shroud  in  which  rations  of  cities,  counties,  towns,  &C.,  dian<» 

the  body  of  Christ  was  enveloped  after  his  death,  are  granted  for  every  species  of  private  busme^^ 

From  its  sacredness  it  was  sometimes  touched  as  banking,  insurance,  mannfactoring,  &c^  v-t 

by  a  person  taking  an  oath,  to  give  greater  so-  peculiar  inoidenta  of  which  will  be  more  fiiij 

lemnity  to  the  act;  whence  the  name  of  cor-  considered  under  the  appropriate  heads, 

poral  oaths.  CORPOSANT,  or  Cobpo  Saiito,  a  name  s> 

CORPORATION*.    A  corporation  is  a  civil  plied  to  the  electric  light  sometimes  seeo  ODt:« 

institution,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  a  body  ends  of  the  masts  and  yards  of  veaeels,  covrs 

politic,  the  essential  character  of  which  is  that  commonly  called  Castor  and  Pdlnx,  Or  Su  £• 

it  has  a  legal  existence  as  a  person,  under  the  mo's  fire. 

name  given  to  it  by  legislative  auUiority,  either  CORPS  (Fr.  body),  according  to  the  U.  S. 

by  express  charter  or  by  prescription,  which  articles  of  war,  any  portion  of  the  army  orcir- 

implies  a  charter.    The  original  idea  of  corpo-  ized  by  law  with  a  head  and  members,  or  &:5 

rations  is  usually  attributed  to  the  Romans,  out  other  military  body  having  aoch  an  orgar.iiit- 

this  is  not  strictly  accurate.    The  traditional  tion,  as  a  regiment,  an  independent  cqiDfii-y 

division  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  into  separate  or  a  body  of  topographioal  engineers  under  o.« 

societies  according  to  their  trades,  which  Pin-  head.    Detachments  of  regiments,  united  for  i 

tarch  relates  as  having  been  made  by  Nnma,  particular  olject,  whether  for  a  part  or  '^ 

like  most  of  what  has  been  reported  of  that  whole  of  a  campaign,  are  not  properly  con<N 

early  period,  is  probably  fabulous;  yet  even  sinoe,  being  temporarily  united,  ndther  the  ii<  :^ 

if  authentic,  it  was  a  mere  classification  of  the  nor  members  are  oommisBioned  in  tlie  panic  :.i' 

people  without  any  of  the  essential  incidents  of  body  in  which  they  act.    Of  special  appHcat. ' > 

a^ corporation.    The  greater  division  into  patri-  of  the  term,  the  principal  are eotft  d'artiM,  i'- 

clans  and  plebeians  (which  grew  up  by  a  natural  main  body  of  an  army,  or  a  portion  of  od  &r.  ^ 

course  rather  than  by  any  public  enactment)  commanded  by  a  geneial,  vnuch  varied  nn:^;: 

had  perhaps  as  much  of  the  corporate  character.  Napoleon  from  10,000  to  80,000  men ;  a^-*  -' 

The  sacred  orders  (also  supposed  to  have  been  hataiHe^  the  central  and  strongest  portion  uf&u 

instituted  by  Numa)  of  pantifices^    auguret^  army  in  battle  array ;  C9rp%  de  gardt^  a  K'^? 

fecial^  and   others,  might  with  more  pro-  of  men  stationed  at  a  po5t  on  watch ;  c.^'t* 

priety  be  called  corporations,  yet  these  were  all  volant  (flying  corpeX  intended  for  rapid  m«  ^  f 

constituents  of  the  municipal  government,  and  ments ;  and  wrp%  d$  rUtrtt^  the  force  in  \>&"-^ 

were  in  no  other  sense  corporate  than  was  the  reserved  in  the  rear  to  sustain  the  other  hu> 

senate.  The  unitersitatei  or  collegia  of  the  civil  follow  up  a  victory,  or  protect  a  retreat 

law  were  rather  associations  than  corporations.  CORPULENCE.    See  Anipoes. 
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CORPUS  OHRISTT  (Lat  the  body  of  Ofaiisi),  tises  on  the  pbysiologj  of  pknts,  and  a  collection 

a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch,  cele*  of  inedited  memoriids  of  Portuguese  history,  in 

brated  on  the  Thursday  after  the  octave  of  4  vols.,  1790-1816. 

Wliitsunday.    It  is  called  by  the  French  FeU  CORRECTION  OF  THE  PRESS,  the  indi- 

Dieu^  or  the  feast  of  God.    It  is  derived  from  cation  of  errors  and  defects  in  a  printed  sheet, 

the  article  of  Catholic  faith  which  teaches  that  with  a  view  to  their  removal  by  the  compositor, 

the  humanity  of  the  Saviour  is  really  and  sub-  The  first  impression  taken  from  the  types  la 

stnntially  present  in  the  host  consecrated  at  termed  a  proof^  and  is  corrected  first  by  the 

mass,  and  preserved  in  the  tabernacle  upon  the  printer^s  reader,  who  points  out  the  faults  in  the 

Catholio  altar.     The  institution  of  the  sacra*  compositor's  workmanship,  and  afterward  by 

uient  was  always  celebrated  with  solemn  thanks-  the  author  or  editor,  who  indicates  final  altera- 

giving  on  Maundy  Thursday  in  Holy  Week.  But  tions  in  language,  orthography,  and  punctuation. 

that  time  being  mostly  taken  up  with  the  com*  The  changes  to  be  made  are  indicated  by  marks 

memoration  of  the  sorrows  and  sufiferings  of  on  the  proof,  known  as  printers^  signs,  which 

the  passion,  a  solemn  festival  was  established  with  very  slight  variations  are  universally  reo- 

by  the  zeal  of  pious  persons,  to  celebrate  this  ognized  in  printing  houses.    The  most  impor- 

mystery.    It  was  first  ordered  to  be  celebrated  tant  of  these  are  tie  following :  Three  parallel 

in  a  synod  held  at  Li6ge  in  1246.    Pope  Urban,  linos  under  a  word  show  that  it  is  to  be  printed 

in  1264,  commanded  it  to  be  observed  by  the  in  large  capitals ;  two  parallel  lines,  that  it  is  to 

whole  church  with  a  solemnity  equal  to  the  4  be  in  small  capitals ;  and  a  single  line,  that  it  ia 

great  festivals  of  the  year.    The  bull  of  the  pope  to  be  in  Italics.    As  the  compositor's  attention 

was  confirmed  by  many  of  his  successors,  espe-  must  be  directed  to  any  change  in  the  text  by 

cially  by  Pope  Clement  Y.  in  the  general  coun*  some  sign  upon  the  margin,  the  words  eaps^  sm, 

cil  of  Vienne,  in  France,  in  the  year  1811.  caps,  and  Ital,  are  written  on  the  margin  oppo* 

CORPUS  OHRISTI,  a  post  village  and  capital  site  to  the  lines  which  correspond  to  them.  If  a 
of  Nueces  co.,  Texas,  on  the  neck  of  the  penin-  word  printed  in  Italics  is  to  be  changed  to  Roman 
enla  which  separates  Corpus  Christ!  and  Nueces  letters,  a  line  is  drawn  under  it,  and  the  abbre* 
bays,  198  m.  S.  E.  from  Austin;  pop.  In  1850,  viation  Bom.  written  in  the  margin.  When  a 
633.  It  enjoys  an  active  trade,  and  has  regular  corrector,  after  having  changed  or  struck  out  a 
steamboat  communication  with  New  Orleans,  word,  decides  to  let  it  remain  as  it  was,  he 
The  business  part  of  the  town  is  situated  at  the  makes  dots  under  it,  and  writes  stet  in  the  mar- 
foot  of  a  bluff  from  80  to  100  feet  high,  the  gin.  An  omitted  word  or  letter  is  marked  for 
upper  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  pleasant  insertion  by  being  written  in  the  margin  oppo- 
dwellings.  It  has  a  good  harbor.  At  the  com-  site  to  a  caret  (a)  in  the  text  at  the  place  where 
niencement  of  the  Mexican  war,  the  U.  S.  army  the  omission  occurs.  An  omission  too  long  for 
under  Taylor  was  encamped  here  from  Aug.  the  side  margin  may  be  written  at  the  top  or 
1846,  to  March,  1846.  bottom  of  the  page,  or  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at- 

C()RPUS  JURIS.    See  Cfvtl  Law.  tached  to  the  proofj  and  connected  with  the  caret 

CORREA  DE  SERR  A,  Josfe  Francisco,  a  by  a  line.  An  omitted  hyphen  or  dash  is  marked 
Portuguese  scholar,  born  at  Serpa  in  Aleratejo  in  for  Insertion  by  being  enclosed  between  2  par- 
1750,  died  at  the  baths  of  Rainha  in  1823.  He  allel  lines  in  the  margin.  When  a  word  or  let- 
was  educated  in  Rome  and  Naples,  was  admit-  ter  is  designed  to  be  struck  out  from  the  text, 
ted  to  holy  orders,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  a  line  is  drawn  through  it  and  the  character 
Portugal  in  1777,  was  made  perpetual  secretary  Sh(for  the  Lat.  dele)  is  made  in  the  margin, 
of  the  academy  recently  instituted  at  Lisbon.  To  change  one  wora  for  another,  draw  a  line 
Ho  collected  cabinets  of  natural  history,  espe-  through  the  printed  word  and  write  the  in- 
cially  of  botany,  established  A  laboratory  for  tended  word  opposite  in  the  margin.  'VMien 
scientific  research,  and  prepared  for  the  press  two  words  are  printed  too  closely  together,  a 
numerous  unpublished  documents  relating  to  caret  is  made  beneath  the  place  where  they 
the  history  of  Portugal.  Accused  before  the  should  be  separated,  and  the  sign  #  written  in 
inqnisition,  he  escaped  to  Paris  in  1786,  but  was  the  margin.  Syllables  improperly  separated  are 
permitted  to  return  to  Portugal  after  the  death  joined  by  a  horizontal  parenthesis,  as  erjror^ 
of  Pedro  HI.  At  Paris  he  had  been  intimately  which  is  also  to  be  made  in  the  margin.  An 
associated  with  the  naturalist  Broussonet,  and  inverted  letter  is  shown  by  a  dafh  under  it,  and 
he  became  the  host  of  the  latter  when  he  fied  by  the  sign  9  in  the  margin.  Omitted  quotation 
in  disguise  from  the  reign  of  terror  to  Lisbon,  marks  are  indicated  bv  carets  in  the  text,  and  by 
Endangered  by  the  detection  of  Broussonet,  he  the  characters  ^  and  v^  in  the  margin.  When 
took  refuge  first  in  Gibraltar  and  then  in  Lon-  the  punctuation  requires  to  be  altered,  a  caret  is 
dun.  He  lived  in  Paris  in  learned  society  and  made  in  the  text,  and  the  points  are  inserted  in 
pursuits  from  the  peace  of  Amiens  till  1818,  the  margin ;  the  period  is  enclosed  in  a  circle, 
when  he  sailed  to  the  United  States,  where  he  and  the  other  points  have  a  perpendicular  stroke 
continued  his  scientific  studies,  and  in  1816  be-  after  them.  When  two  letters  or  words  are  trans- 
came  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Portugal.  He  posed,  a  curved  line  is  drawn,  running  above  the 
was  recalled  to  Portnpal  on  the  promulgation  of  1st  and  beneath  the  2d,  and  the  letters  tr.  are 
the  constitution  of  1820,  and  made  minister  of  written  in  the  margin.  The  sign  IT  in  the  margin, 
finance.    His  most  important  writings  are  trea*  with  a  caret  in  the  text,  shows  the  place  where  a 
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new  paragraph  U  to  be  begun.  If  an  unintended  the  correetora  and  even  the  chSdrai  tod  Ba* 
break  into  paragraphs  has  been  made,  let  a  line  vants  spoke  in  Latin : 
curve  from  the  end  of  one  paragraph  to  the  w^mni.«^np  .n^n-  Man*^  ^n^ 
beginning  of  the  next,  and  M  T  be  written  in  ^nTsJ^'S  S^  t^  "*^ 
the  margin.    Attention  is  called  to  defective  let-  Qno  Piautns  ore,  qao  Teresttiiat  tolast 
ters  by  a  dash  under  them,  and  a  cross  (X)  op-  Quotiditte  ooUoqoL 
posite ;  and  to  crooked  words  or  lines  by  strokes  Robert  Stephens  and  Plantin  both  oftea  exposed 
above  and  below  them,  and  corresponding  par-  publicly  the  sheets  of  a  work,  offering  t  reward 
allel  strokes  in  the  margin.    Letters  too  laiige  or  to  whosoever  would  show  a  finilt  Ensmos 
too  smaU  are  underscored  and  indicated  by  the  corrected  many  proo&  for  bis  publidho',  Frobea 
letters  10./.  (wrong  font)  in  the  margin.    The  of  Basel;  and  yet  such  unlucky  nustskes  stote 
attention  of  tibe  author  or  editor  is  called  to  into  some  of  his  own  works,  that  he  onoe  dft- 
obscurities  of  language,  words  illegible  in  the  dared  that  either  the  devil  presided  over  tjpog- 
*^  copy  ^'  (manuscript),  doubtful  statements,  dec.,  raphy,  or  there  was  diabolic  malice  on  the  part 
by  underscoring  them  and  writing  qu  f  or  qyt  of  compositors.    In  a  paraphrase  of  Matt  rri 
or  if)  in  the  margin. — ^Verr  rare  qualifications  (1624),  ne  spoke  of  Christ  as  tmgukn  man 
are  requisite  to  be  an  excellent  corrector  of  the  fUium  Dei,  But  instead  of  more  there  ^>peBred 
press,  or  proof-reader.  Beside  a  familiar  knowl-  in  the  text  anwrey  and  the  faculty  of  theology 
edge  of  the  language  in  which  the  work  is  writ-  at  Paris  inmediately  declared  the  propoatioQ  1 
ten,  and  of  the  technicalities  of  the  typographi-  Nestorian  heresy.    Erasmus,  however,  utA  abb 
cal  art,  which  is  essentid,  and  extensive  and  ao-  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  by  produdng  a  copy  of 
curate  information  on  general  subjects,  which  is  a  previous  edition,  in  which  the  Dasaage  was 
constantly  useful,  there  is  espedally  demanded  correctly  printed.  Other  eariy  and  learned  oor< 
an  extreme  precision  in  tiie  nabits  of  the  eye.  rectors  of  the  press  were  Gampanns,  ex-bishop 
Hence  the  term  ^*  typographicd  eye,"  which  im-  of  Teramo,  who  served  Ulrich  Qdlna,  at  Borne ; 
plies  the  power  of  at  once  perceiving  all  the  let-  Ohdcondylas.  the  exiled  Greek,  who  corrected 
ters  of  which  each  word  is  composed,  grasping  the  the  first  edition  of  Homer,  and  the  first  laijo 
sense  6f  each  sentence,  and  following  the  sncces-  work  in  Gredc,  Florence,  1488 ;  Egnatius,  pro- 
don  of  ideas  through  a  paragraph  or  a  chapter,  fessor  of  belles-lettres  at  Yenice,  and  proof- 
In  the  period  imme£ately  following  the  discovery  reader  for  Aldus ;  (Ecolampadiua,  profesBor  of 
of  printing,  publishers  were  generally  eminent  theolo^,  reformer,  and  proof-reader  for  Gratan- 
scholars,  and  either  corrected  the  proo&  them-  der  at  Basel ;  Friedrich  Sylbui^  who  oorrectd 
selves  or  were  assisted  in  the  task  by  the  most  the  editions  of  the  dasdcs  pubMied  by  Wecbel, 
learned  men  of  the  time ;  and  severd  of  the  and  dso  those  by  Gommelia ;  and  Toraebos, 
early  editions  of  the  Scriptures  and  dasdcs  are  royd  printer  of  Greek  books  in  France,  instroct- 
celebrated  for  their  freedom  from  typographicd  or  of  Henry  Stephens,  and  a  friend  of  the  most 
errora.    Giovanni  Andrea,  bishop  of  Aleria,  and  illustrious  scholuv  of  hia  time, 
secretary  of  the  Vatican  library,  was  corrector  CORREGIDOR,  a  Spanish  offldd,  sometime 
of  the  press  for  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  the  the  president  of  tiie  town  council.    Formerlj 
first  printers  at  Rome,  about  1468-'74^  and  ex«  he  was  the  supreme  executive  ofi&cer  where  there 
erted  his  influence  in  their  behdf  with  Pope  was  no  governor.    He  is  now  an  administrative 
Sixtns  ly.  The  learned  Hellenist  Gamotius  cor-  officer  in  certain  politicd  relations,  be^de  ex- 
rected  the  Aldine  edition  of  Aristotle,  in  5  vols.,  ercising  the  frmctions  of  a  Judge  in  civil  and 
Vienna,  1495-^98.    Musnrus  asdsted  the  eldest  criminal  matters. 

Aldus  in  correctiug  his  edition  of  Plato  (1518),  CORREGGIO,  Antonio  Au^bobi  da,  one  of 
and  in  the  preface  Aldus  offered  a  gold  coin  for  the  great  Italian  painters,  bom  at  Oorrej^o, 
every  mistake  that  should  be  discovered  {mutoflre  now  cdled  Reggio,  a  small  town  near  Kodeiuk 
tingulaerratanummoa'u/reo).  The  proof-readers  in  the  latter  part  of  1493,  or  the  bc^nmngof 
of  Plantin,  who  published  his  first  work  at  Ant-  1494^  died  there,  March  6,  1684.  His  &ther, 
werp  in  1555,  and  whose  editions  were  famous  Pellegrino  Allegri,  a  tradesman  in  modente 
for  their  beauty  and  correctness,  were  tlie  dis-  circumstances,  caused  him  to  be  instructed  iA 
tinguished  scholars  Gheesdal,  Pdman,  Giselin,  various  branches  of  polite  learning,  and  bis 
Kilian,  and  Raphelingus.  The  last  declined  the  uncle,  Lorenzo  Allegri,  an  artist  of  moderftta 
professorship  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  preferring  ability,  taught  him  ttie  rudiments  of  pdntiog. 
to  correct  texts  of  the  orientd  languages,  but  His  first  regular  instructions  probably  ^^^ 
afterward  became  at  the  same  time  hc^  of  a  received  in  the  adiool  of  Andrea  Muitegtui, 
printing  establishment  at  Leyden  and  professor  continued  by  his  son  Francesco,  in  Maotoi, 
of  Hebrew  in  that  city.  KiUan.  who  corrected  whence  he  acquired  his  wonderful  skill  in  fore- 
proofs  for  50  years,  wrote  a  pleasant  poeticd  shortening.  Francesco  Bianchi  Ferrari  is  also 
apology  for  the  e<?rree^fyj9^^apAi0Wi,  in  which  sdd  to  have  been  one  of  his  masters,  and  tbe 
he  reproached  authors  for  the  cardessness  and  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  exercised  an  im- 
deformity  of  their  manuscripts.  The  Stephenses  portant  infiuenoe  on  him  as  a  preparation  for 
at  Paris  often  corrected  their  own  publications,  the  manner  whidi  he  subsequently  adopted, 
but  were  assisted  dso  by  numerous  erudite  He  never  viuted  Rome,  never  studied  the  an- 
proof-readers.  A  poet  of  the  time  describes  the  tique,  unless  from  such  specimens  as  the  citia 
interior  of  that  learned  establishment,  in  which  of  northern  Itdy  oontdned,  and  seems  neter  to 
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Lave  had  intercourse  with  the  great  painters  of  which  Titian  is  said  to  have  nttered  when  he 
the  age,  except  tlirongh  their  works.    Yet  hy  first  saw  the  work :  **  If  I  were  not  Titian,  I 
the  force  of  his  individual  genius  he  created  a  would  be  Correggio."    The  foreshortening  here 
manner  entirely  original,  in  which  movement,  appears,  however,  to  have  been  earned  to  such 
variety,  and  the  most  delicate  gradation  of  light  an  extent,  that  tne  legs  and  limbs,  seen  from 
and  shadow,  are  the  principal  elements,  and  car-  below,  seem  more  conspicuous  than  the  bodies, 
ried  the  art  of  diiaroscuro  to  a  perfection  equal-  and  Correggio  was  reproached  in  his  lifetime 
ling  that  attained  by  Michel  Angelo  in  form  and  with  having  painted  tin  guazzetto  di  rane^  ^a 
Raphael  in  expression,  or  by  Giorgione  and  Titian  hash  of  frogs."    A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  car- 
iu  color.  In  1518,  Correggio,  having  already  ao-  toons  of  this  work  were  accidentally  discovered 
quired  some  reputation  as  an  artist,  was  invited  in  a  garret  in  Parma,  and  are  now  in  the  Brit- 
to  Parma  to  paint  a  saloon  in  the  convent  of  San  ish  museum.    Upon  its  completion  in  1530,  Cor- 
Paolo  for  the  abbess.    The  subjects  were  select-  reggio  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
ed  from  ancient  mythology,  and  the  groups  of  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  died  of  a 
scantily  draped  gods  and  goddesses,  of  graces,  malignant  fever  after  a  few  days'  illness. — ^Much 
nymphs,  satyrs,  and  fauna,  were  represented  misconception  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
with  a  ftilness  of  life,  gay ety,  and  grace  of  which  death  and  the  worldly  circumstances  of  this 
the  severer  ideal  of  contemporary  masters  had  great  painter.    It  was  long  supposed  diat  he 
scarcely  conceived.    The  unusual  laxity  of  mo-  lived  in  poverty,  and  that  having  been  paid  ia 
nastic  discipline  at  the  commencement  of  the  copper  coin  a  sum  of  60  crowns  for  one  of  his 
16th  century  will  explain  why  such  a  subject  pictures,  he  carried  home  the  load  in  a  sack  on 
was  chosen  for  such  a  place.  A  few  years  after-  his  shoulders,  and  died  of  an  over  draught  of 
ward  the  nuns  of  San  Paolo  were  compelled  to  cold  water,  with  which  he  refreshed  himself  on 
keep  within  the  convent  gates,  and  the  paintings  the  way.    The  Danish  poet  Oehlenschlager  has 
of  Correggio  were  for  centuries  withdrawn  from  constructed  one  of  his  finest  dramas  on  this 
public  gaze.    The  reputation  which  tliis  work  incident,  in  which  he  seeks  also  to  embody  the 
gained  for  the  artist  procured  him  in  1520  the  feelings  of  a  great  artist  laboring  in  obscurity, 
commission  to  execute  the  frescoes  on  the  cupola  and  unconscious  of  his  own  value.    No  obscure 
of  San  Giovanni  in  Parma,    He  painted  the  or  unknown  man,  however,  could  have  painted 
"  Ascension  of  Christ,"  who  appears  soaring  up  the  great  frescoes  of  San  Giovanni  or  the  Duo- 
to  heaven,  while  below,  the  apostles,  seated  on  mo,  and  the  prices  which  Correggio  received  for 
clouds,  are  watching  his  departure.    The  colos-  these  and  other  works  show  that  he  must  have 
sal,  foresliortened  figures  are  so  disposed  that  the  lived  and  died  in  easy  circumstances.    He  was 
work  viewed  from  below  is  surpassingly  grand,  of  an  amiable  disposition,  as  the  sweetness  and 
In  1525,  on  the  invitation  of  the  duke  Federigo  innocent  gay  ety  of  his  works  would  seem  to  in- 
Gonzaga,  he  went  to  Mantua,  where  he  painted  dicate,  and  of  domestic  habits ;  and  having  no 
a  celebrated  series  of  mythological  subjects :  school  to  spread  his  name,  he  lived  content  in 
"  Leda  and  the  Swan,"  and  "  Jupiter  and  lo,"  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  ifbr  his  art.    Correg- 
now  in  the  Berlin  gallery ;   "  Danag,"  in  the  gio's  works  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  some 
Borghese  gallery  in  Rome ;  "  Jupiter  and  An-  painters,  but  nearly  every  one  is  a  chef  d'autre  ; 
tiope,"  in  the  Louvre;  and  the  "Education  of  and  so  widely  are  they  distributed,  that  few 
Cai)id,"  in  the  British  national  gaUery.    The  public  galleries  or  royal  collections  are  without 
subjects,  appealing  to  the  artistes  feeling  for  one  or  more.    They  are  seldom  found  in  the 
grace  and  the  expression  of  tender  and  volup-  possession  of  private  individuals.     His  Madon- 
tuous  emotion,  were  executed  with  rare  felicity,  nas  have  a  mingled  expression  of  dignity,  tender- 
yet  without  the  grossness  which  a  less  refined  ness,  and  grace,  a  maternal  rapture  and  holiness, 
nature  would  have  deemed  incidental  or  inevi-  which  are  almost  inimitable.    Some  of  them, 
table.    The"  Jupiter  and  lo,"  however,  which  such  as  that  known  as  the  Viirge  au  panier^ 
was  once  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Christina  are  evidently  studies  from  the  artist's  own  do- 
of  Sweden,  having  passed  into  the  Orleans  col-  mestic  life.    His  fondness  for  life  and  motion, 
lection,  the  son  of  the  regent  duke  ordered  the  however,  pervades  even  this  class  of  pictures, 
face  of  lo  to  bo  cut  out  and  burned,  on  account  and  his  Madonnas  are  seldom  in  repose,  but 
of  its  too  voluptuous  expression.    It  was  after-  are  fondling,  or  worshipping  in  an  ecstasy  of 
ward  skilfully  restored    by  the  French  artist  love,  the  divine  infant.     The  famous  picture  of 
Prud'hon.  From  the  depiction  of  material  joys,  the  Nativity,  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  called  the 
the  artist  was  called  in  the  succeeding  year  to  Nbtte,  in  which  the  light  proceeds  from  the 
decorate  the  Duomo  of  Parma  with  a  subject  of  head  of  the  infant  Saviour,  shows  his  command 
a  very  difierent  character.    In  the  centre  of  the  over  the  stronger  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow ; 
dome  he  represented  the  Assumption — ^the  Ma-  while  in  his  "Mercury  instructing  Cupid,"  the 
donna  borne  up  to  heaven  by  an  innumerable  gradations  are  so  fine  that  the  shadows  seem 
throng  of  rejoicing  angels,  while  the  Saviour  mutable  and  atrial,  as  if  between  the  eye  and 
descends  to  meet  her.     Below  are  the  apostles  the  colors.    The  reading  Magdalen,  in  the  Dres- 
and  evangelists.    Tiiis  is  esteemed  the  master-  den  gallery,  which  has  perhaps  been  multipHed 
piece  of  Correggio,  and  its  glorious  life,  its  bold  through    engravings  and  copies  beyond  any 
f«  ireshortening  and  chiaroscuro,  and  manifold  other  picture,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  wo- 
beauties  of  color  and  design,  justify  the  remark  men  ever  painted.    Among  other  celebrated 
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pictures  are  the  St  Cutfiarinft  in  the  Loavre^  On  thie  ground  the  acienoe  of  ooirespom 
the  8t  Jerome  in  Parma,  the  St  George  in  daima  to  conneot  revelftdon  with  rea,  reK- 
Berlin,  and  the  ^^  ZingareDa  "  Madonna  in  Na-  gion  with  nature,  and  God  witb  man 
plea.   Gorreggio  probably  had  no  pnpila,  nnlesa  GOBR^ZE,  a  French  departmeninDed  ont 
the  persons  who  assisted  him  in  ezecnting  his  of  the  ancient  province  of  Bas  Linsasn,  bound- 
frescoes  can  be  called  such ;  but  his  imitators^  ed  N.  hj  those  of  Grease  an<?  Hfnte-Vkime, 
who  formed  what  was  called  the  school  of  Par-  £.  by  Puy-de-DAme  and  GanUl,  &  by  Lot,  tod 
ma,  were  nnmerons.    Among  the  latter,  the  W.  by  the  dq>artment  of  Dordognfi,  Ipsg  be- 
most  celebrated  was  Parmigmnino.    Hia  son,  tween  lat  44r66'  and  45^  44'  N.,  andkng.!^ 
Pomponio  AUegri,  followed  his  father's  style,  18'  and  8^  22'  £.,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
but  never  acqnired  a  great  repntaiion.  river  Gorr^ze,  which  falls  into  the  Yea^  a 
G0BBE8P0NDENGE,  or  Thb  ScnnrcK  OT  tributary  of  the  Dordogne,  and  divided  into  % 
GoBBBaPONDKNGia,  is  a  technical  term  in  the  arrondissements,  29  cantons,  and  286  eom- 
theological  system  taught  by  Emanuel  Sweden-  manes ;  area,  2,266  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 81V 
borg,  denoting  that  peculiar  relation  which  sab-  982.    The  mountainous  part  or  the  depsrtment 
aists  between  the  divine  ideas  and  the  divine  (Montague),  with  summits  rising  in  some  in- 
works ;  between  the  essential  and  the  formal ;  stances  to  toe  height  of  4^000  feet,  and  covered 
between  the  soiritual  and  the  natural ;  between  with  snow  for  most  of  the  year,  is  barrexL  Tbe 
the  mental  ana  the  material    While  fable,  fig-  lower  part  of  the  department  is  more  fertile, 
ore,  metaphor,  comparison,  serve  merely  to  liken  produces  good  crops  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  and 
one  natural  object  to  another,  for  the  purpose  wine  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  extent  of 
of  illustration,  correspondence  implies  a  forma-  about  5,600,000  gallons  annually.    Chestnnta, 
five  force,  ana  is  thus  the  relation  of  a  produ-  which  grow  abundantly,  are  the  chief  food  of 
dug  cause  to  its  resulting  effect,  as  of  the  soul  the  poorer  class  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The 
to  toe  body;  and  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mineral  wealth  consists  of  coal,  iron,  and  lead, 
mind  to  the  varioua  organs  or  viscera  of  the  but  the  mines  are  not  thoroughly  explored,  scd 
body.    Gorrespondence,  in  other  words,  is  the  there  are  not  sufficient  facilities  for  traa^^rt, 
embodiment  ai  spiritual  archetypes  upion  the  thus  limiiang  the  amount  yielded  by  the  mining 
natural  plane,    llius  truth  is  to  the  spiritual  industry  to  only  about  $150,000.   The  valoe  of 
world  what  light  is  to  the  natural  world*  goods  manufiMstured  luvdly  exceeds  |2,600,0i^^ 
Truth  and  lisht,  therefore,  are  correspond^xces.  per  annum.    The  poverty  of  the  department 
Love  is  to  Sie  spiritual  world  what  heat  is  to  compels  many  of  the  inhabitants,  e^eciallj  d 
the  natural  world.    Love  and  heat,  therefore,  the  mountainous  districts,  to  emimte  annoaDj 
are  correspondences.    The  understanding  is  to  to  other  P^f^  of  France.    Capital,  Tulle, 
the  soul  what  Hie  lungs  are  to  the  body.    The  GOBRlE,  DAinEi,  hlshoi^  of  Madras,  bom  in 
understanding,  therefore,  and  the  lungs  corre-  England  in  1777,  died  in  Madras,  Feb.  6,  IS^^T, 
spend  to  ea^  other.    6o  also  the  affections  went  to  British  India  in  1806,  was  appointed 
with  the  heart  as  an  organ ;  so  in  fine  with  the  archdeacon  of  Galcutta  by  Bishop  Heber  in 
whole  microcosm  of  the  soul  with  the  whole ,  1828,  nominated  to  the  bi^opric  of  Vadrss  in 
microcosm  of  the  bodj^  the  former  being  the  1884,  and  consecrated  in  England,  June  li 
sphere  of  causes  the  latter  of  effects.    It  were  1885.   He  was  a  fellow  laborer  with  Buchanan 
easy  to  extend  tne  principle  of  correspondence  Martyn,  Heber,  and  Turner.     He  transl&tcd 
from  the  microcosm  to  tbe  macrocosm,  and  to  8ellon^s  abridgment  of  the  Scriptures,  the  En^- 
regard  the  whole  material  creation  as  a  repre-  lish  Prayer  Book,  and  several  of  the  Homilit^ 
sentative  theatre  whereon  are  mirrored  forth  and  other  religious  works,  into  the  Hindostaoee 
those  primal  essences,  and  living  substantial  language,  and  compiled  in  English  the  ontlirtr* 
forces,  that  give  form  under  the  Deity  to  all  of  ancient  history  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in 

the  organisms  of  the  various  kingdoms  of  na-    India.  

ture,  and  through  them  elaborate  an  infinity  of  GORBIENTES,  one  of  the  states  of  the  Ar^ 

valuable  uses.    The  scientific  development  of  gentine  confederation,  bounded  K  by  Br&ii!, 

correspondence  is  due  to  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  mosUy  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Tp- 

and  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  features  of  guay,  N.  by  Brazil  and  the  river  Parana,  wh:<:!i 

that  peculiar  system  of  theosophy  of  which  he  separates  it  from  Paraguay,  W.  by  the  Pamrsk 

is  the  acknowledged  founder.    With  him  it  ia  and  8.  by  the  state  of  Entre  Bios ;  area,  20.("<.^ 

to  the  inspired  word  what  mathematical  sci-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  about  45,000,  exclu>ive 

ence  is  to  the  phenomena  of  the  material  uni-  of  the  Indians.    A  remarkable  natural  featun; 

verse.    It  is  the  key  that  unlocks  its  deepest  of  this  state  is  the  lake  Ybarai,  which  is  a  v^^'t 

mysteries,  and,  in  fact,  reveals  revelation.   The  marsh,  except  when  overflowed  by  the  Pftr:;r.d, 

Scriptures,  according  to  this  system  of  theol-  when  it  forms  a  lake  with  a  superficial  snrfac< 

ogy,  are  written  with  a  constant  reference  to  of  about  1,000  sq.  m.   Alai^  part  of  tbe  co'in- 

this  alleged  immutable  rdation  between  spir-  try  is  covered  with  forests,  which  furnish  tim- 

itual  ana  natural  things.    Thus  the  name  of  ber  suitable  for  ship  and  house  building,   ii- 

evexy  created  object  mentioned  in  the  sacred  though  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  gi>^ 

volume  stands  as  an  exponent  of  that  internal  crops  of  aofpr  cane,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 

spiritual  entity,  principle,  or  quality,  to  whidi  cotton^  the  mhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in 

such  object  proximately  owes  its  existence^  the  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.---CoB- 
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.iiTNTES,  capital  of  the  state,  pop.  7,848,  found-  introduced  by  Mr.  Kyan  consists  of  filling  its 
i'd  in  1588,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  pores  with  a  solution  of  this  salt.  In  medicine, 
r;irariii,  near  the  junction  of  the  Paraguay  with  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  many  cu- 
iliat  river,  and  is  a  place  of  much  trade.  taneous  and  other  diseases,  and  in  domestic 
COPwROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.  This  salt  haa  uses  it  is  conveniently  applied  to  wooden  bed- 
long  been  described  as  a  bichloride  of  mercury,  steads  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin.  Zoologi- 
coiifeisting  of  2  atoms  of  chlorine  and  1  of  mer-  cal  and  anatomical  collections  are  also  preserved 
rury ;  but  it  is  actually  composed  of  1  equiva-  by  its  application  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
knt  each  of  mercury  and  chlorine,  and  should  and  gum  and  paste  upon  papers  from  those  of 
be  known  as  the  protochloride  of  mercury,  a  mice. 

name  very  commonly  ffiven  to  calomel,  which  CORSAIR,  a  term  employed  to  denote  pi- 
is  properly  a  subchloride,  consisting  of  2  atoms  rates  or  their  vessels.  By  the  princes  of  the 
of  mercury  and  1  of  cldorine.  This  distinction  coast  of  Barbary  the  corsairs  of  their  states 
i";  tlie  more  important  to  be  made,  as  both  these  were  commissioned  to  attack  the  merchant 
clilorides  are  powerful  medicines,  and  a  mis-  ships  of  foreign  nations,  and  were  at  one  period 
take  in  admimstering  one  for  the  other  might  the  scourge  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  tho 
l»e  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences,  commenceuient  of  the  present  century  nearly 
Corrosive  sublimate  was  known  at  an  early  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  paid  tribute  to 
jieriod  to  the  Chinese,  and  was  spoken  of  by  the  Barbary  states,  but  the  insolence  of  tho 
(jieber  in  the  7th  century.  It  is  obtained  in  dey  of  Algiers  toward  Capt.  Bainbridge,  on  his 
cakes  of  small  translucent  and  colorless  prisms,  arrival  there  in  Sept.  1800,  with  the  annual 
clustering  together,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  tribute,  led  to  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
and  more  readily  in  alcohol.  The  specific  grav-  United  States.  In  1801,  Jussuf,  bey  of  Tripoli, 
ity  is  variously  given  from  6.14  to  6.5.  The  declared  war  against  the  United  States,  from 
siilt  fuses  at  509°,  and  boils  at  563°,  being  con-  dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  of  tribute,  and 
verted  into  a  colorless  vapor  of  density  9.42.  a  powerful  squadron  was  sent  to  the  north 
Corrosive  sublimate  has  an  acrid  and  caustic  African  coast.  Tripoli  was  bombarded  by  the 
ta>te,  somewhat  styptic,  and  shows  an  acid  re-  American  fleet  in  August  and  September,  1804; 
at'tion  in  reddening  litmus  paper.  Taken  inter-  and  on  June  8,  1805,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
nally,  it  acta  as  a  violent  poison,  corroding  the  concluded  between  the  two  countries.  In  1815 
ji.irts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  pro-  war  was  declared  by  Algiers  on  similar  grounds ; 
during  violent  irritation,  intense  pain  in  the  but  Commodore  Decatur  soon  ajjpeared  in  its 
].»«)\\els  and  stomach,  with  vomiting  and  diar-  waters  with  a  large  squadron,  captured  several 
rlifta.  It  is  neutralized  and  its  eftects  miti-  vessels,  and  in  a  few  days  compelled  the  dcy  to 
gated  by  administering  albuminous  matters,  as  sign  a  treaty  of  his  own  dictation  on  his  quar- 
tlic  white  of  eggs,  or  gluten  in  the  form  of  flour,  ter  de^^k.  He  next  humbled  Tunis  and  Tripoli ; 
or  caseous  matters,  as  the  curd  of  milk,  with  and  the  example  of  the  United  States  was  fol- 
all  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds.  It  is  lowed  by  European  governments  until  the  cor- 
doconi posed  by  protosulphuret  of  iron,  iron  fil-  sairs  were  annihilated. 

iriirs,  and  Peruvian  bark,  &c.,  which  may  con-        CORSET,  an  article  of  dress  enclosing  the 

sc«iiiently  be  used  as  antidotes.    The  salt  is  ob-  chest  and  waist,  worn  chiefly  by  females  to  sup- 

tiiined  in  an  experimental  way  by  heating  a  port  or  correct  the  figure.    It  is  usually  made 

globule  of  mercury  in  an  iron  spoop,  and  plung-  of  firm  cloth,  stiffened  by  rods  of  whalebone  or 

iiig  it  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine  gas;  tJie  metal  other  material,  and  furnished  in  front  with  a 

tiikes  fire  and  bums,  producing  the  chloride,  vertical  plate  of  steel  or  whalebone,  2  or  8 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  red  inches  wide,  called  a  busk,  which  rests  on  the 

oxide  of  mercury  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid ;  as  sternum  and  separates  tlie  breasts.    Bandages 

the  solution  cools,  the  chloride  crystallizes.    In  resembling  corsets  were  worn  by  the  Roman 

tho  large  way,  it  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  matrons  during  the  republic  and  the  empire, 

in  a  retort  the  protosulphate  with  a  mixture  of  at  first  with  the  design  only  of  supporting  the 

sc-a  salt ;  the  protochloride  sublimes,  and  is  de-  breasts,  but  afterward  to  compress  the  form  and 

I'^sited  upon  cold  surfaces,  and  sulphate  of  soda  give  it  an  air  of  slightness,  which  was  esteemed 

remains  in  the  retort.    The  process  of  Uie  U.  S.  one  of  the  attributes  of  beauty.    Prior  to  the 

riiannacopaMa  is  to  boil  2  lbs.  of  mercury  with  French  revolution,  corsets  of  German  invention 

3  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  until  a  white  dry  mass  had  been  worn  for  several  centuries,  which 

is  left.     This  when  cold  is  to  be  rubbed  with  contained  rods  and  plates  of  whalebone  and 

cliloride  of  sodium  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  steel,  and  were  designed  both  to  conceal  the 

rind    then  distilled.     Corrosive  sublimate  has  defects  and  exaggerate  the  beauties  of  the  figure. 

stning  antiseptic  properties,  owing  in  part  to  its  "When  tightly  laced,  they  were  prejudicial  to 

f«»rining  insoluble  compounds  with  nitrogenous  health,  since  by  pressure  upon  the  lungs  and 

Mib-tances.    A  mere  trace  of  it  in  a  bucket  of  heart  tlie  vital  ftmctions  of  respiration  and  cir- 

\\  ater,  it  is  stated,  serves  to  preserve  fur  a  long  culation  were  impeded,  and  organic  inflamma- 

tiino  meat  that  has  been  placed  in  it  for  a  few  tions,  unhealthy  secretions,  and  vertebral  distor- 

li'^rs.     The  common  use  of  the  substance  for  tions  were  frequently  the  result.    The  emperor 

*'ii**  purpose  cannot,  however,  be  recommended.  Joseph  II.,  seeing  a  large  number  of  hum p- 

Tho  method  of  preserving  wood  from  decay  backed  women  at  his  court,  and  attributing  the 
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difformities  to  the  stiff  and  strob^y  laced  cor-  rope.    The  art  of  agrieoltnre  is  ia  Us  inisncr; 

sets,  pablisbed  a  decree  abolishing  the  nse  of  the  mines  are  not  worked;  the  commnDicatiuDi 

the  corset  in  the  orphan  houses,  convents,  and  with  the  interior  are  defectiye ;  the  m&Dafi^ 

benevolent  institntions.    Bat  his  design  did  not  tares  are  insignificant  Frnits,  wine,  honey,  wai, 

sacceed,  the  despotism  of  fiishion  prevailing  over  oil,  cheese,  £0.,  are  exported  to  the  eitent  of 

his  edicts.    At  the  period  of  the  revelation,  the  abonl  $200,000  per  annum ;  and  the  value  of  the 

French  ladies,  having  adopted  the  Greek  cos-  annual  imports,  ohieflj  connstmg  of  numufao- 

tume,  brought  into  use  a  very  slight  corset,  tured  goods  and  colonial  prodnoef  is  aluat 

which  served  as  a  support,  but  was  not  laced  $600,000.    The  Coisioans  are  hospitable,  iein- 

tightly  enough  to  cause  constraint  or  pain.  Dur-  perate,  and  brave,  but  indolent,  impetoooa,  &l-1 

ii^the  present  century  women  have  returned  vindictive,  and  human  life,  although  more  kct? 

to  slight  forms,  and  corsets  are  sometimes  laced  than  in  former  times,  is  still  fiequeutlj  seen- 

so  as  to  compress  the  vital  organs  of  the  body,  and  ficed  in  the  heat  of  pasdonor  revenge.  Tbe 

compromise  the  health.  The  most  valuable  trei^  cottages,  built  chiefly  on  steep  hiMdea,  are  often 

tise  on  the  subject  is  Dr.  Bouvier's  6iude9  huUh  little  more  than  4  bare  walls,  with  a  aiD^e  opeih 

riquM  et  mSdtcales  iur  Fusagedea  eonets  (1858).  ing,  which  serves  for  both  door  and  windon 

CORSIOA  (Fr.  Cone),  the  Oymus  of  the  and  occaedonally  a  second  stoiy,  the  aaoent  t) 

Greeks,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  which  is  by  a  ladder.    They  have  no  fireplaces 

180  m.  £.  from  France,  of  which  it  forms  a  de-  and  the  furniture  is  as  rough  as  the  baildii^. 

partment,  50  m.  W.  from  Tuscany,  and  separated  Four  good  roads  across  the  island  hare  bcia 

on  the  8.  from  the  island  of  Sardinia  by  the  strait  made  by  the  French,  and  there  is  oommimia- 

of  Bonifacio,  10  m.  wide.    It  lies  between  lat.  tion  by  steam  with  Marseilles  and  Leghorn.  S 

41°  21'  4"  and  43''  41'  T'  K,  long.  S^"  82'  10"  and  or  4  times  a  week.— Corsica  seems  to  have  h^i 

9°  88'  26"  F. ;  greatest  length,  116  m. ;  {greatest  first  settled  by  Ligunana.    It  was  held  soccer 

breadth,  62  m. ;  area,  8,877  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1856,  sivel^  by  the  liguriana,  Etruscans,  and  C^- 

240,188.    The  predominant  religion  is  that  of  thagmians;  was  conquered  by  the  Boc^l^ 

Rome,  and  the  principal  language  Italian.    It  is  259  B.  0. ;  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gitrii 

divided  into  5  arrondissements,  viz. :  ^accio,  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire ;  beca-^^ 

Sartena,  Bastia,  Galvi,  and  Corte,  which  are  sub-  subject  to  the  Franks  in  the  8th  centnry,  to  'Jia 

divided  into  61  cantons  and  855  communes.  Saracens  in  the  9tJi,  and  to  Pisa  in  the  11  th:j^u3 

Capital,  Ajaccio.  Principal  seaport,  Bastia.  The  annexed  to  the  Papal  States  by  Gregory  VE ; 

£.  coast  is  low  and  remarkably  regular ;  the  W.  ia  and  after  passing  again  under  the  power  ol  Y'^ 

high  and  broken  by  numerous  bays  and  harbors,  of  Genoa,  and  then  of  Ara^n,  nnally  beo^d 

The  interior  is  traversed  by  a  granitic  rang€L  in  the  14th  century  a  possession  of  the  Geoi-eTv, 

with  many  summits  over  7,000  feet  high,  wrapj^  who  held  it  till  the  18th,  when  it  became  a  scc.* 

in  never-melting  snows,  while  the  culminating  of  revolutions,  during  which  a  German  advd- 

peak,  Monte  Rotondo,  has  an  elevation  of  9,054  turer,  Theodore  von  Neuho^  was  prodiuin^i 

feet.    From  these  mountains  torrents  descend  to  king  of  the  idand.    After  his  M  the  Oorsic:^ 

the  sea,  and  their  deposits  have  formed  on  the  under  Gen.  Paoli  achieved  their  independeritv, 

£.  coast  a  long  series  of  lagoons  and  marshes,  but  in  1769  they  were  subdued  by  the  YrtnX 

None  of  the  streams  are  navigable.    Among  the  In  1793,  Paoli  assisted  by  the  English  drove  <  ■:; 

minerals  are  iron,  lead,  antimony,  black  man-  the  new  masters,  and  the  island  was  p.^ '-^ 

ffanese,  excellent  granite,  porphyry,  white  mar-  under  the  protection  of  the  British  crovrn ;  I  :• 

Die,  limestone,  jasper,  and  amianthus.    The  up-  in  1796  the  patriots  were  agam  sobdaed,  s:i 

lands  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  pine;,  in  1814  tiie  island  was  secured  to  Fraoce,  by 

cork,  beech,  chestnut,  larch,  the  turpentine  and  the  treaty  of  Paris.    Corsica  has  prodaced  h^* 

wild  olive  trees,  &c. ;  the  date  palm,  orange,  eral  eminent  men,  and  above  all,  Napoleon.-* 

citron,  fig,  almond,  pomegranate,  and  mulberry  See  Jacobrs  Sistoire  ghhkrdUde  la  Corte  (F:xrA 

flourish ;  the  olive  is  cultivated ;  honey  and  1885),  and  Gregorovius^s  d^nica  (London  '^- 

wax  are  obtained  from  the  forests;  the  fertile  Philadedphia,  1857). 

plains,  slopes,  and  valleys  produce  wheat,  maize,  CORT,  Coenelis,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  st 

barley,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  madder,  Horn  in  1580,  died  in  Rome  in  157S.  Ha 

and  the  grape;   but  the  wine,  amounting  to  studied  under  Hieronymns  Cock  and UtiaiL^'' 

about  6,600,000  gallons  a  year,  is  carelessly  counted  Agostino  Caracd  among  his  pnpik  Hj 

made  and  poor  in  quality.    The  most  valuable  reached  great  perfection  as  an  engraver,  rji 

domestic  animals  are  the  mule  and  goat;  the  was  dist&guished  for  correctness  and  t^<'- 

sheep  are  small,  with  coarse  black  woo^  and  4  or  Among  his  most  admired  works  are  the  **  Tr:rr 

even  6  horns,  but  are  prized  for  then:  delicate  figuration  of  Raphaei/[and  the  **  Massacre  /i 

flesh.    Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  mou-  the  Innocents,"  after  l^ntoretto. 

flon,  or  wild  sheep,  fox,  wild  boar,  deer,  hare.  CORT,  Hknbt,  an  English  inventor,  bore  i: 

and  various  kinds  of  game.    The  coasts  aflfbrd  Lancaster  hi  1740,  died  in  1800.    Baring*;  ^ 

valuable  fisheries  of  tunny,  pilchards,  and  ancho-  early  age  conceived  the  idea  of  making  tj- 

vies.    The  climate,  except  near  the  miurshes,  is.  land  independent  of  foreign  countries  h'}- 

healthy,  though  sometimes  excessively  hot  But  supplv  of  iron,  he  established  himself  as  an  ir  ^ 

the  natural  advantages  of  Corsica  are  less  devel-  merchant  at  Gosport,  Hammhire,  and  &''*'^' 

oped  than  those  of  most  other  countries  of  S.  En-  ward  erected  iron  works  at  Fontiey,  near  ib' 
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better  aoooimt  than  I  have,**  Baj8  Las  OasBs.  the  dty  of  Mezieo,  to  "  see  wliat  loit  of 
When  Gryalva,  the  lientenliDt  of  Velaaqnez,  re«  the  great  Montezuma  was,  of  whom  thej  hd 
toned  from  the  diaooyery  of  Mexioo,  without  heard  ao  mnch.*^     The  republic  of  Tlucala, 
having  attempted  the  aet&ement  of  that  oonn-  though  so  bitterly  at  fend  with  MontezoniA  that 
try,  Cwrtes  waa  appointed  in  his  place  to  the  the  TIascalans  refused  to  use  salt  bectnaeitvas 
eommand  of  a  new  expedition.  He  was  10,  and  only  to  be  got  in  the  dominions  of  tliar  enemy, 
of  graoeftd  address,  amiable  manners,  and  great  opposed  the  march  of  Cortes  inland  for  fear 
akm  and  addrees  in  all  military  exeroiaeflL  when  that  he  might  wrest  their  liberties  awaj.  After 
he  left  home.    Fourteen  years  after,  wnen,  at  4  battles,  wherein  he  each  time  defeated  an 
the  age  of  88,  he  recdved  this  first  independent  overwhelining  force  of  the  enemy,  be  eotered 
oommand,  alibis  powers  had  matured^  he  had  the  city  of  ^uascala  on  Sept.  18.    The  Siksn- 
gained  laigely  in  exnerience,  and  to  the  ardent  iards  were  thought  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and 
impetooei^  of  yontn  had  succeeded  that  inde-  human  beings  were  sent  to  them  as  sacriiScei 
fiitigable  aotivi^,  coolness,  and  self-command  Ambassadors  from  Montezuma  had  met  Cortes 
whieh  fltamned  hhn  a  commander  of  men.    He  before  he  entered  Tlascala,  but  with  no  unpor- 
was  not  witnout  enemies ;  had  twice  narrowly  tant   consequences.     He  endeavored,  bnt  in 
escaped  hanging  at  the  hands  of  his  patron  Ye-  vain,  to  persuade  the  TIascalans  to  abjure  their 
laaquez,  so  it  is  related;  and  at  the  last  moment  religion ;  prevailed  upon  them  to  own  them- 
Velasquea  repented  of  the  i4)pointment  he  had  selves  vassals  of  the  king  of  Spain;  and  aft«r 
made,  and  enaeavored  to  atop  tne  expedition.  But  a  20  days^  stay  in  the  dty,  marched  toirard 
Oortea  hastened  hispreparations,  and  on  Nov.  18,  Mexico  by  way  of  Cholula,  accompanied  br 
1618,  set  out  fh>m  Santiago  with  10  vessels,  650  some  thousands  of  his  new  allies.    Escaping 
Spaniards,  200  or  800  Inmans,  a  few  negroes,  12  an  ambuscade  set  for  him  by  the  Cbololans.  a: 
or  18  horses,  10  brass  gans,  and  some  &lconets.  the  instance  of  the  Mexicans,  and  pnnishing  the 
The  chief  memb««  of  t£e  expedition  contributed  people  for  their  proposed  attack,  he  oontinGe*! 
toward  the  expenses  of  it,  and  Juan  Sedetto,  his  march,  and  arrived  before  Mexico,  Not.  8, 
the  richest  man  in  the  armament,  possessed  1519,  with  6,000  natives  and  his  huidfiil  of 
a  ship,  a  mare,  a  negro,  and  some  Oabazi  Spaniards ;  was  received  with  great  pomp  by 
bread  and  bacon.    Cortes  purchased  a  good  Montezftma  and  his  subjects;  hnmediatelj se- 
mare  of  one  of  his  f<^ow  voyagers  for  some  cured  a  stronghold  in  a  beautiful  palace  assign- 
gold  cord.  Picking  up  stores  by  uie  way,  some-  ed  as  bis  quarters ;  and  nsinff  tl^  occasion  of 
times  without  paying  for  them,  he  arrived  at  an  attack  made  by  a  party  of  MezicaDs  opoa 
Trinidad,  where  shortly  after  an  order  came  aome  of  the  Spaniuds  as  a  temporary  josti^ca- 
from  Yelasquea  to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  com-  tion  for  one  of  the  boldest  acts  in  all  hi^i?. 
mand.    A  similar  order  awaited  him  on  his  took  Montezuma  captive  in  his  own  palace,  &:^'i 
arrival  at  Havana,  but  in  neither  place  could  conveyed  him  to  his  quarters  under  threats  n^f 
they  be  enforced ;  and  writmg  a  letter  of  re-  instant  death  if  he  made  a  sign  for  help  to  b 
monstrance  to  Velasquez,  Feb.  10,  1519,  Cor-  subjects.    The  17  persona  who  had  attack'v<d 
tea  left  Havana  for  the  island  of  Cozumel  on  the  Spaniards  were  captured  and  burned  to 
the  coast  of  Yucatan.    On  March  4  he  first  death  before  the  gates  of  the  imperial  pakc^ 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  Montezuma  was  placed  in  irons  during  the  «x* 
or  country  called  Tabasco ;  and  here  presently  ecution,  and  forced  to  acknowledge  hrmself  i 
he  fought  his  first  battle  with  the  natives,  who  vassal  of  Charles  V.      Taking  prisoner  al^^^ 
proved  exceedingly  brave,  but  who  were  awe-  Caminatzin,  the  bravest  of  the  king's  nepbcvv 
struck  at  the  sight  of  horses  and  the  roar  of  the  Cortes  now  persuaded  Montezuma  to  indoce  C 
artillery.    At  San  Juan  de  Ulua  he  first  heard  his  nobles  and  vassals  to  swear  allegiance  i^ 
of  the  native  sovereign  called  Montezuma ;  that  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  this  done,  he  obuictc 
he  reigned  over  an  extensive  empire  which  had  of  the  fallen  king  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  a: 
endured  above  8  centuries ;   that  80  vassals,  less  than  the  value  of  100,000  ducats.   5v^< 
called  caciques,  obeyed   him ;    and   that  his  however,  he  was  informed  of  the  landing  of  sl 
power  and  riches  were  immense.    He  deter-  armament  under  the  command  of  Name:. 
mined  to  see  this  Montezuma;   asked  some  come  to  displace  him.    Leaving  200  men  i:^ 
officers  sent  to  him  by  Montezuma:  "Has  your  Mexico,  whom  with  unparallel^  andacitj  U 
king  any  gold  t"  and  on  being  answered  in  the  recommended  to  the  care  of  Montezmna,  &^  ^ 
affirmative,  said  with  grim  humor :  "  Let  him  vassal  of  Charles  Y.,  he  took  70  men,  was  jh^s 
send  it  me,  for  I  and  my  companions  have  a  ed  by  150  more  whom  he  had  left  at  Chelvl^ 
complaint,  a  disease  of  the  heart,  which  is  cured  and  captured  Narvaez,  who  was  encamped  i: 
by  gold.^'    He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  a  city  of  the  Cempoallana,  with  his  80  bor^'^ 
of  vera  Cruz  as  a  post  to  be  left  in  his  rear ;  900  men,  and  10  or  12  field  pieces.    Tbe  <j^ 
caused  himself  to  be  chosen  captain-general  of  feated  troops  readily  ranged  tnemsdves  nn^ie: 
his  new  colony ;  destroyed  his  ships,  to  render  his  standard ;  but  retummg  to  Mexico.  Cor'<^ 
return  impossible ;   took  the  part  of  several  found  that  the  people  had  revolted  ag&iD<^t  ttt 
native  tribes  against  Montezuma^s  tax  collect-  Spaniards.    Montezuma,  endeavoring  to  ad<ir^>* 
ors,  and  thus  ranged  them  on  his  side ;  and  his  subjects,  was  slain.     The  Spaniards  ^<^ 
finally,  on  August  16,  leaving  a  small  garrison  furiously  attacked,  driven  out  of  their  qQarte:^. 
from  his  meagre  force  at  Vera  Cruz,  set  off  for  and  out  of  the  city ;  their  rearguard  was  cot  u 
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pieces;  and  after  a  harassing  retreat  of  6  days,  wheat,  240,703  of  Indian  com,  882,786  of  oata, 
tlie  Mexicans  rashly  offered  battle  on  the  plain  66,769  tons  of  hay,  2,379,267  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
of  Otumba,  and  here,  on  July  7,  1520,  Cortes  708,679  of  cheese.  There  were  23  grist  niilla, 
gained  a  victory  which  decided  the  fate  of  Mex-  68  saw  mills,  1  cotton  factory,  1  paper  mill,  1 
ico.  He  hnmediately  proceeded  to  Tlascala,  woollen  factory,  2  factories  of  farmmg  imple- 
collected  an  auxiliary  native  anny^  and,  having  ments,  13  tanneries,  2  newspaper  offices,  179 
subdued  the  neighboring  province^  marched  school  honses,  and  51  churches.  The  county 
against  Mexico,  and  took  the  city  after  a  gal-  was  formed  in  1802  out  of  a  part  of  Onondaga, 
lant  defence  of  75  days,  Aug.  13,  1521.  The  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  fam- 
accounts  of  his  exploits  which  he  sent  to  Eu-  ily,  who  were  among  the  first  and  most  distin- 
rope  caused  his  irregular  conduct  to  be  for-  guished  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  the  state.  Cap- 
given,  and  excited  the  liveliest  admiration  of  ital,  Cortland  Village. 

ills  genius  and  skill.  He  was  declared  gov-  CORTONA,  a  city  of  Tuscany,  in  the  dia- 
ernor  and  captain-general  of  Mexico,  and  had  trict  of  Arezzo,  in  the  Val  di  Chiana,  pop. 
conferred  upon  him  the  marquisate  of  Oajaca.  about  5,000,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains 
with  a  considerable  revenue.  His  course  of  the  palazzo  Pretorio,  the  seat  of  the^celebrated 
conquest,  however,  was  such  as  to  embitter  the  Etruscan  academy,  founded  in  1726,  comprising 
natives  against  him.  He  was  particularly  zeal-  a  library  and  a  museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities. 
oils  to  destroy  their  idols,  and  ever  anxious  to  Cortona  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
convert  these  pagans  by  force  to  the  doctrines  Italy,  and  was  once  a  member  of  the  Etruscan 
of  Christianity.  They  took  up  arms  against  confederacy,  situated  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus 
him,  but  in  vain ;  European  arms,  valor,  and  (now  Lago  di  Perugia).  It  is  said  to  have  been 
zeal  conquered  on  all  hands.  Guatimozin,  the  originally  built  by  the  Umbrians,  and  to  have 
new  emperor,  a  man  of  greater  force  than  Mon-  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Pelasgians  for  a 
tozuma,  was,  with  a  number  of  his  caciques,  considerable  period  before  it  fell  into  the  hands 
executed  with  great  cruelty,  by  Cortes's  orders,  of  the  Etruscans.  It  was  afterward  captured 
But  his  victories  caused  him  to  be  dreaded  at  and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  but  under  their 
home ;  commissioners  were  sent  out  to  watch  dominion  it  sunk  into  insignificance  and  ob- 
his  course ;  and  while  he  was  completing  his  scurity.  Among  the  many  interesting  ancient 
conquests  his  property  was  seized  and  his  ser-  relics  of  Cortona  are  the  remains  of  the  Cydo- 
vants  put  in  irons  and  imprisoned.  Indignant  pean  walls  which  surrounded  the  original  city, 
at  such  treatment,  Cortes  returned  to  Spain  in  and  a  great  sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  of 
great  splendor,  to  appeal  for  justice.  He  was  the  consul  Flaminius  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
received  with  every  distinction,  decorated  with  posited  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Thraaymenna 
the  order  of  St.  lago  at  the  hands  of  the  em-  (217  B.  C). 

peror,  and  returned  to  Mexico  with  new  titles,  CORTONA,  Piktro  Berbetttni  da,  an  Ital- 

Dut  with  diminished  power ;  the  military  an-  ian  painter  and  architect,  born  in  Cortona,  Nov. 

thority  only  remained  in  his  hands,  a  viceroy  1,  1596,  died  in  Rome,  May  16,  1669.    While  a 

having  been  intrusted  with  the  administration  boy  he  was  put  to  study  painting  at  Rome,  and 

of  civU  affairs.    In  1536  Cortes  visited  the  pen-  at  an  early  age  excited  the  admiration  of  Pope 

insula  of  California,  and  surveyed  part  of  the  Urban  Vlll.,  who  employed  him  to  decorate  a 

gulf  which  separates  it  from  Mexico.    Disgust-  chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Bibiena,  and  also  to 

ed  with  the  men  sent  out  to  wat<;h  him,  he  execute  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  grand 

returned  again  to  Europe,  and  accompanied  saloon  of  the  Barberini  palace.    These,  and  the 

Charles  V.  (who  had  received  him  coldly)  on  frescoes   in  the  Pitti  palace  in  Florence,  are 

a  disastrous  expedition  to  Algiers,  in   1541,  among  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  art 

Serving  as  volunteer,  and  having  a  horse  shot  in  the  17th  century.    As  an  architect  he  also 

under  him.    On  the  return  of  the  expedition  exhibited  a  peculiar  facility.    His  finest  work 

he  was  utterly  neglected ;  could  not  obtain  an  was  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 

audience ;  one  day  forced  his  way  to  the  em-  della  Pace  in  Rome. 

peror's  presence  and  upbraided  him  with  his  CORUNDUM,  the  name  of  a  mineral  species 
ingratitude;  then  withdrew  formally  from  court,  which  includes  several  varieties,  as  sapphire, 
and  died  in  solitude,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  emery,  corundum,  &o.  They  consist  of  alu- 
Five  letters  addressed  to  Charles  V.,  and  de-  mina  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  purity.  Sap- 
tailing  his  conquests,  are  the  only  writings  of  phire  is  crystallized  alumina,  free  of  impurities ; 
Cortes,  who  was  beyond  doubt  the  foremost  of  emery,  a  granular  variety ;  and  corundum  com- 
tlie  many  remarkable  men  whom  the  discovery  prises  the  opaque  qualities  which  are  for  the 
and  conquest  of  the  new  world  brought  out  most  part  of  dark  colors.  They  are  remark- 
from  obscurity.  able  for  their  hardness,  being  inferior  only  to 
CORTLAND,  a  central  co.  of  N.  Y. ;  area,  the  diamond  in  Uiis  respect.  (See  Emkky  and 
480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  24,675.     It  has  an  Sapphire.) 

uneven  surface  and  a  good  soil,  adapted  both  CORUNNA  (Span.  Corufid)^  a  N.  W.  prov- 

to  grazing  and  tillage.     It  is  well  supplied  with  ince  of  Spain,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Gnli- 

w.'iter,  and  contains  salt  and  sulphur  springs,  cia,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  tlie  Atlantic  ocean, 

Iron  ore  is  ^Iso  found  in  some  l(K?alities.     In  and  divided  into  14  districts ;  area,  4,81)1)  sq. 

Ib05  the  productions  were  41,800  bushela  of  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  573,141.    The  coast  is  rugged 
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and  irregular,  the  interior  traversed  bj  high  was  most  commonly  employed  as  a  dry  mm- 
moontai^  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys  and  are,  and  was  the  largest  in  use  among  the  Jevi 
plains,  watered  by  the  Ume,  Tambre,  Lezaro  Corns  is  the  term  generally  met  with  in  the 
or  Jallas,  Mandeo,  and  Mera,  and  in  some  places  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  omer  or  cho- 
covered  with  forests.    The  principal  crops  are  mer  that  which  is  oftenest  foond  in  the  pro- 
beans,  peas,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  fruit,  and  most  phetical  ones^    Corns  is  used  by  some  oU  £ng- 
kinda  of  grain  except  wheat  and  barley.  A  large  ush  writers  for  8  bnshels,  or  1  quarter. 
proportion  of  the  soil  is  occupied  by  pastures.        COBVETTE,  a  name  applied  indiacriimiiiie- 
The  manufactures  are  hardware,  earthenware,  ly  to  all  armed  vessels  under  26  guns.  Hie  cor- 
liats,  shoes,  leather,  rope,  sail  doth ;  ships  are  vette  proper,  in  the  fVench  service,  vkoce 
also  built.     Iron,  copper,  silver,  and  coal  are  the  name  is  derived,  ranks  after  a  fngit«  t&d 
mined  to  a  small  extent.  Wild  boars  and  wolves  above  a  brig.    It  nsnally  has  8  mast^  ind  car- 
infest  the  foresta,  and  when  driven  from  their  ries  an  armament  of  20  to  26  carronsdes: 
lairs  by  the  winter  commit  fearful  ravages  amon^        CGBVISABT-DESMABE^  Jean  ^'igous, 
the  flocks  and  herds^ — Cobunna  (Lat.  Coronp-  baron,  a  French  physician,  bom 'at  Vonaer8,iQ 
tim),  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  seaport  Champagne,  Feb.  15,  1705,  died  in  Coarbeyoie, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  estuary  of  the  Merona  near  Paris,  Sept  18, 1821.    At  the  age  of  33 
river ;  pop.  19,415.    It  consists  of  an  upper  and  he  succeeded  Desbois  de  Rochefort  ss  physiciiia 
a  lower  town,  the  former  built  on  the  E.  side  at  the  hospital  of  La  Charity,  where  he  estaV 
of  a  small  peninsula,  and  the  latter  on  the  isth-  lished  a  dinical  school,  which  has  hadmoch  id- 
mus  connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  fluenoe  upon  the  progress  of  medical  Kieow. 
The  upper  town  is  walled,  and  contains  the  In  1802  he  was  made  physician  to  Napoleon, 
citadel,  the  principal  government  buildings,  and  who  ennobled  him.    His  principal  works  are  t 
the  flnest  of  the  churches ;  but  its  streets  are  treatise  on  disease  of  the  heart,  and  a  tnniSr 
steep,  narrow,  and  filthy.    The  lower  quarter,  tion  of  Avenbrugger*s  method  of  asoertainlDg 
once  a  mere  collection  of  fishers^  huts,  is  now  diseases  of  the  chest  by  exterior  percoasioD,  & 
better  built    In  this  are  the  theatre,  captain-  work  which  had  been  nearly  forgotten,  and  U) 
general's  palace,  custom  house,  arsenal,  barracks^  which  he  added  many  valuable  notes,  the  rescls 
and  court  house.    The  town  also  contains  a  of  20  years'  practice, 
number  of  convents,  2  hospitals,  a  prison,  a       COBYO,  one  of  the  smallest  and  the  most 
house  of  correction,  schools  of  design,  mathe-  north-western  of  the  Azore  islands;  lat  39^ 43 
matics,  and  navigation,  2  small  libraries,  and  80"  K,  long.  81°  7' 16"  W.;  area,  16  8q.m.;  pop. 
several  literary  and  charitable  institutions.    On  about  900.    The  coasts  are  rocky,  but  the  inte* 
the  N.  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  a  lighthouse  92  nor  is  fertile,  the  climate  delightful,  aod  \h 
feet  high,  called  the  tower  of  Hercules,  and  sup-  wheat  produced  is  excellent.    (See  Azobis.) 
posed  to  be  of  Boman  construction.    It  is  visi-        COB  WIN,  Thomas,  an  American  statesmr., 
hie  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  60  m.  bom  in  Bourbon  co.,  Ey.,  July  29, 1794.   U:» 
The  harbor,  formed  by  Comnna  bay,  and  pro-  immediate  ancestors  went  from  New  Jersey  to 
tected  by  2  forts,  one  on  an  insulated  rock  at  Pennsylvania,  from  thence  to  Kentucky,  anl 
its  entrance,  and  the  other  on  the  mainland,  is  from  thence  to  Ohio.    His  fatber,  Matthias  Or- 
deep,  spacious,  and  safe.  The  chief  branches  of  win,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Ohio  ler^ 
industry  are  ship-building,  fisheries,  particularly  lature,  removed  with  his  famUy  to  what  vi« 
for  sardines,  the  salting  of  provisions,  and  the  then  the  Northwestern  territory  in  the  vtv 
of  this  place,  once  famous  throughout  Spain,  1798,  and  settled  near  where  the  town  of  Lrl  ^ 
manufacture  of  glass,  soap,  starch,  cotton,  cigars,  non,  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  now  isw    TbeCorvr' 
iron,  oil-cloth,  and  hats.    The  linen  manu£E&cture  family  originally  came  from  Hungary,  acd  r. 
has  been  ruined  by  foreign  competition.    The  America  have  generally  been  farmers.   ThoiLx 
fnmous  Spanish  armada  was  refitted  in  the  bay  Corwin  was  reared  on  a  farm,  where  he  was  Ur: 
of  Corunna  in  June,  1688,  prior  to  setting  sail  at  hard  labor,  except  in  the  coldest  winur 
for  England ;  and  on  Jan.  16, 1809,  a  British  months,  until  he  was  about  20  years  old.   V't 
army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  after  repulsing  in  winter  he  employed  in  a  great  measure  in  stu-i}  * 
an  obstinate  encounter  a  numerically  superior  ing  at  school  or  at  home,  as  opportunity  offtrv^ 
French  force  commanded  by  Marslial  Soult,  sue-  Though  there  were  no  good  schools  in  the  c^  - -- 
ceeded  in  embarking  there.   The  British  general  try,  then  almost  a  wilderness,  he  nevertliel'^N 
was  killed  in  battle  by  a  cannon  shot  and  in-  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  20,  had  acqnin  I 
terred  in  the  citadel,  where  an  inscription  to  his  entirely,  it  may  be  said,  by  his  own  exerti>'>> 
memory  was  placed  by  Soult,  to  whom  the  city  much  solid  infoi^nation,  and  what  might  wej  '> 
surrendered  8  days  later.    A  monument  was  called  a  good  though  not  a  finished  edunitiKD 
afterward  erected  to  Sir  John  Moore  by  tiie  £ng-  His  first  teacher  was  the  late  Francis  Danlt^. 
lish  government    His  burial  is  beautifully  de-  afterward  one  of  the  framers  of  the  first  de- 
scribed in  the  well-known  verses  by  Charles  stitution  of  Ohio,  and  then  for  14  years  in >:  - 
Wolfe.  cession  presiding  judge  of  the  Cincinnati  cin  -  ' 
COBUS,  Omxb,  Homxr,  or  Chomxb,  a  Jewish  Iliongh  Judge  Dunlevy  was  a  daasical  5cl•l•':-^ 
measure,  containing,  as  a  liquid  measure,  10  Thomas  was  then  too  young  to  derire  ^:y 
baths,  or  75  gallons  and  5  pints ;  and  as  a  drv  advantages  from  him  except  in  the  first  Kr '  - 
measure,  10  ephahs,  or  32  pecks  and  1  pint    It  nings  of  letters.    His  next  school  was  ta^i  - 
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always  dandiig  and  tossing  their  heads  as  they  hirthplaoe  of  the  punter  ApcQes^  .the  poet  Phi- 
went  along.    Persons  underlie  inflaence  of  the  letas,  and  the  physician  Hippocrates, 
corybfljitio  spirit  hecame  demented,  according  COSEL,  OoimrBss  of,  mistress  of  Angostus 
to  Mazimns  Tyrius,  whenever  they  heard  the  II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Ssxodj,  bom 
sonnd  of  any  of  their  sacred  instmraents ;  and  in  Holstein  in  1680,  died  in  the  prison  of  StoJpeo 
the  Greek  and  Latin  equivalent  of  the  verh  ''to  in  March,  1765.    She  was  a  dao^^  of  the 
coryhantize"  was  hence  nsed  hy  the  ancients  in  Danish  colonel  Brockdorf^  married  the  8uoc; 
reference  to  any  one  who  was  transported  hy  minister  Yon  Hoymb,  but  on  f ormiag  an  ilbcit 
or  possessed  with  a  devil.    When  the  worship  connection  with  Angnstns  she  was  diToroe^ 
of  Cybele  was  introduced  at  Rome,  her  priests  from  her  husband,  assumed  the  nameof  Ibdun^ 
were  called  Galli,  probably  from  the  river  Gral-  de  Cosel,  was  presented  by  the  empam  Josepli 
Ins  in  Phrygia,  regarding  which  it  was  fabled  with  the  title  of  countess  and  byherlorerwith 
that  all  who  drank  of  its  waters  became  mad,  a  magnificent  palace  at  Dresden  (eUH  ksown 
and   emasculated  themselves — ^two  attributes  there  under  her  nameX  and  held  for  9  yeus  k>v- 
held  indispensable  to  the  Cybelean  priesthood,  ereign  sway  over  the  heart  and  the  cooncils  o( 
Many  suppose  Uiat  Oorybantes,  Ouretes,  Cabin,  Augustus,  to  whom  she  bore  8  cluldren,  uctil 
Ideean   Dactyli,  and   Telchines,  are  identical  herextravagance,arrogflenoe,  and  jealousy  canxJ 
terms,  and  refer  to  the  same  order  of  priests.  her  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Stolpt n 

CORYELL,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  watered  She  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  penaon,  nhk^ 

by  Leon  river  and  several  of  its  tributaries;  area,  after  the  death  of  Augnstua,  continued  to  U 

960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 1,772,  of  whom  226  paid  to  her  by  Frederic  II.,  but  in  depreciated 

were  slaves,    it  has  a  rolling  or  hilly  surfiice,  coins  called  Epfaraims,  after  a  Jew  of  the  nime 

well  diversified  with  prairie  and  timber  land,  and  of  Ephraim  by  whom  they  were  supplied,  b- 

a  fertile  soil  suitable  for  Indian  com  and  wheat,  censed  at  the  deception,  the  oonntess  nailed  tL«r 

Value  of  real  estate  in  1667,  $118,120.    Formed  coins  on  the  walls  of  her  prison.    She  sum^i 

from  Bell  CO.  in  1854.    Capital,  Qatesville.  so  fond  of  the  society  of  £|>hraim  and  of  otLer 

CORTPH JSUS,  the  leader  of  the  dramatic  Jews,  that  she  was  supposed  to  have  beeonK  % 

and  religious  festivals  in  Athens,  united  in  one  convert  to  Judaism. 

person  uie  various  fbnctions  which  in  our  days  COSENZA  (anc  Oo8entia\  capital  of  the  Xear 

call  for  the  combined  skill  of  manager,  prompt-  ^politan  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  situated  ai 

er,  and  scene  decorator.    Subsequently,  how-  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Crati  and  Bosecta 

ever,  as  the  taste  of  the  Grecians  grew  more  in  the  beautifdl  valley  of  its  own  name,  sor- 

fastidious,  a  division  of  labor  took  place.    The  rounded  by  vine-covered  billa,  11  m.  firom  dt 

coryphsBUS  yielded  his  high  office  to  the  chora-  Mediterranean,  150  m.  S.  £.  from  Naples;  pop 

gus,  and  his  sphere  of  activity  became  limited  about  9, 000.    Two  bridges  of  stone  unite  the  1 

to  Uie  leadersliip  of  the  dramatic  chorus.  portions  of  the  city.    Cosenza  is  the  seat  of  si 

COS,  Stanxo.  or  SrANomo  (also  called  Mero-  archbishop,  possesses  a  court  bouse,  which  i' 

pis  in  Thuoydiaes,  and  Nymphiea  in  Pliny),  an  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  the  kicj 

uland  of  Asiatic  Turkey  in  the  .^Sgosan  sea^  dom,  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  oonTeDl^ 

near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  part  of  a  theatre,  and  several  hospitals.    The  royal  ai 

the  eyalet  of  the  capudan  pasha,  and  of  the  dis-  lege  has  6  professors,  and  there  are  also  2  acac- 

trict  of  Rhodes,  lat  (W.  point)  36°  49'  64"  N.,  emies  and  other  educational  establishmci^b. 

long.  26°  68'  49"  E.,  length  about  28  ro.,  cir-  Cosenza  is  a  fortified  city,  with  a  citsdel  ci 

camference  65  m.,  produces  silk,  salt,  cattle,  and  considerable  strength.  Extensive  silk  works  srt 

wine  resembling  lacryma  Christ!;  exports  fruit  carried  on.    Cutlery  and  earthenware  are  tl^ 

and  wine  to  Egypt  The  capital  of  the  island,  of  manufactured.   Wine,  flax,  and  manna  are  pn.- 

the  same  name,  nas  a  mixed  Greek  and  Turkish  duced  in  the  surrounding  district.    The  eitcrr 

population  of  about  9,000,  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  sive  forest  region  of  Sali  adjoins  the  towo.  IV 

bisnop  and  of  a  Turkish  pasha,  and  contains  senza  was  the  capital  of  the  Brutii,  and  taUt 

many  relics  of  the  Grecian  era.    Cos  continues  fh)m  them  by  the  Romans.    Alaric  the  G-.a 

as  famous  now  as  it  was  in  antiquity  for  its  fer-  besieged  it,  and  died  within  its  walls  (410).  U- 

tility,  for  its  naturid  products,  and  for  its  numu-  ter,  the  Saracens  took  the  dty,  but  were  (lL<f-<v 

factures;  its  wines,  its  dyes,  and  its  delicate  sessed  by  the  Normans.^  IsiJ>e]la  of  Ar^s. 

transparent  fabrics.     Oocb  ve»iei  are  often  men-  the  wife  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  died  in  Costca 

tionea  by  the  Latin  poets.    Though  mountain-  on  her  husband's  return  from  Tunis  with  iia 

ous  in  the  S.  and  W.,  the  island  in  its  extensive  remains  of  St.  Louis.     It  was  the  seat  of  tk 

fhxitfnl  plains  in  the  N.  and  E.  still  gives  proof  militaiy  tribunal  established  by  the  French  in 

of  that  natursl  productiveness  to  which  Strabo  1808,  during  their  occupation  of  Calabria, 

bears  such  ample  testimony.    The  ancient  city  COSHOCTON,  an  £.  central  co.  of  Oh^^ 

of  Cos  contained  the  famous  temple  of  .^Bscula-  with  an  undulating  and  in  some  places  hiSy  ?cr- 

pius,  with  its  costly  votive  offerings,  its  celebrat-  face;  area,  616  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  25.671 

ed  school  of  physicians,  and  its  invaluable  anar  The  soil  varies  between  sand  and  day,  bet  b 

tomical  models.    It  was  colonized  by  .^oliana,  generally  productive.   It  is  drained  by  MoskiiL' 

joined  the  Dorian  confederacy,  was  destroyed  nm  river  and  its  branches,  Yemon  river,  ar.i: 

by  an  earthqualce,  and  rebuilt  by  Antoninus  several  smaU  streams.    Iron  and  hard  coal  arc 

Pins.    The  island  was  also  illustrious  as  the  the  moat  important  minerals.     In  1850  tht 
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Bofldik    The  eastern  divisioD,  which  has  beea  time,  bom  in  15(NS,  died  Dec.  81, 16«S.  Hegerf- 
strengthened  by  transplantations  from  the  vest-  ed  at  the  siege  of  Naples  in  1528,  wis  iiuuj« 
em  under  Oatharine  U^  forms  now  the  great  colonel-genei^u  of  the  French  in&ntry  in  1^ 
bulk  of  the  Cossacks.    Their  chief  province  is  fonght  against  the  English  and  impemlisto  in 
the  vast  steppes  W.  of  the  Don,  which  gives  the  Champagne  and  Flanden  in  1544-^46;  w« 
name  to  the  tribe,  with  Tcherkask,  a  kind  of  made  grand  master  of  the  artillery  in  1547; 
Venice  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  as  capital,  governor-general  of  Piedmont  in  1550,  where 
it  being  the  richly  decorated  seat  of  their  chie^  he  proved  hunself  superior  to  his  qipooeDt  tbe 
the  attaman,  as  well  as  of  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  marquis  of  Gonzsga ;  goyemor  of  Piaidj  in 
church.    South-east  of  them  live  the  Toherao-  1559 ;  commander  of  Paris  in  1568 ;  md  gov- 
moreans  0n  Ruasian^ose  of  the  Black  sea),  with  eraor  of  Noraiandy  in  1568.    Undo'  Henry  E 
EkaterinodarontheKooban;  east  of  these  UieTe-  he  owed  his  position  to  Diana  of  Fdtien,  vUb 
rekians,  whose  chief  places  are  Mosdok  and  Slis-  whom  he  was  a  favorite, 
liar  on  the  Terek ;  theVolgaic  and  Uralian  tribes  COSSIPORE,  a  manufiictnring  saborb  of  Gal- 
live  near  the  lower  course  of  the  rivers  from  outta,  Hindostan,  on  tiie  left  bank  of  theHooglT, 
which  their  names  are  derived ;  others  still  fur-  6  m.  N.  ofFort  William.  It  contains  afonodeiT  for 
ther  east    They  are  divided  into  districts  and  the  casting  of  ordnance  for  the  military  serrke  of 
$UuUtM$  (settlements).    They  are  equal  among  India,  erected  on  the  best  Enropean  moAd,  and 
themselves,  elect  their  officers,  of  whom  only  the  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
^tfawiAn  is  confirmed  and  salaried  by  the  govern-  in  the  world.    Specimens  of  the  ordnanoe  csa 
ment,  and  are  free  from  taxation.    Their  chief  there  were  sent  to  En^and  by  the  marqais  cf 
occupationa  in  time  of  peace  are  fishing  and  Hastings,  and  pronounced  by  a  committee  of 
breeding  of  cattle;  agriculture,  conmierce,  and  artillery  officers  superior  to  those  of  the  rojal 
industry  are  little  developed.   Horses  form  their  arsenal  in  point  cSf  workmanship  and  finbk 
chief  nches ;  from  5  to  10  are  pooMSsed  by  the  The  company's  artillery  officers  are  here  in- 
poorest  of  the  people,  hundreds  by  the  richer,  structed  in  the  casting  of  guns  on  their  first  u- 
in  times  of  war  all  men  firom  18  to  50  years  of  rival  in  India.    Coasipore  is  a  sacred  plsoe  m 
age  are  bound  to  serve  on  horseback.    They  Hindoo  estimation,    it  has  numerous  templti 
provide  their  armor  at  their  own  expense,  but  whither  pilgrims  resort  from  all  quarters,  mi 
have  the  free  choice  of  their  dress.    Their  arms  an  active  trade  with  N.  W.  Hindostan. 
are  a  lance  10  to  12  feet  long,  a  carabine,  pistols,  COSTA,  Michelb,  an  Italian  musidao,  bore 
and  a  sabre;  some  use  the  bow  and  arrows,  in  Naples  about  1810,  and  educated  in  the  coo- 
Their  horses  are  small  and  poor  looking,  but  servatory  of  that  city.    In  1830  he  settled  in 
swift  and  indefiitigable.    They  are  divided  into  England,  where  he  soon  after  became  director  of 
jH>liB  (reffiments),  subdivided  into   hundreds,  the  orchestra  at  the  king^s  theatre,  a  poatiio 
fifties,  and  tens.    They  form  no  battle  array,  which  he  held  until  1847,  when  he  traosfemrd 
attack  with  fury  amid  wild  hurrahs,  disperse,  his  services  to  the  Covent  Garden  opera  hocet. 
and  attack  again.    They  are  particularly  expert  He  has  also  for  many  years  conducted  the  col- 
in  surprising  and  intercepting  small  detachments,  certs  of  the  philharmonic  and  sacred  harmonic 
in  annoying  an  army  on  the  march,  and  in  de-  sodeties^  and  since  1849  has  directed  the  Bir- 
ranging  or  pursuing  an  enemy  in  retreat  or  in  mingham  festivals.    In  these  capacities  be  ha> 
flight.    It  is  well  known  how  dreadM  they  displayed  remarkable  ability,  and  is  one  d  ibe 
were  to  the  French  retreating  from  Moscow,  meet  popular  musicians  in  England.    As  s  coru- 
Their  sharp  senses  make  them  beside  excellent  poser  he  is  best  known  b^  his  oratorio  of  **  £ii/ 
videttes.    The  number  of  all  the  Cossacks  of  COSTA,  Paolo,  an  Italian  author,  born  at 
Russia  is  variously  estimated  at  1^  to  8  unions,  Ravenna,  June  18,  1771,  died  Dec  21,  1^36, 
able  to  furnish  an  immense  host  of  warriors,  taught  belles-lettres  at  Treviso,  Bologna,  aixi 
Hieir  language  ia  the  Russian  intermixed  with  Corfu ;  published  new  editions  of  Dante  in  ISld 
Polish  and  Tartar  words.    They  adhere  to  the  and  1880,  with  illustrations ;  undertook,  in  coo- 
Greek  creed.  They  are  strong,  hardy,  agile,  and  cert  with  Orioli  and  Cardinali,  the  revision  of 
active,  and  distinguished  from  the  Knssians  by  the  great  Italian  dictionary  of  the  academj 
a  more  handsome  and  cleanly  appearance.  Most  della  Crusca  (1819-'28) ;  translated  AnBcrecni 
of  them  wear  beards,  round  caps,  and  wide  trou-  bdes  and   Homer^s   BatrachomyomacbiA  ar.d 
sers.    The  Cossack  with  his  horse,  like  himself  Schiller's  "  Don  Carlos"  into  Italian,  the  fir^ 
the  free  child  of  the  steppe,  his  roving  spirit,  in  conjunction  with  Maochetti :  wrote  an  ei- 
his  love  of  gallant  and  warlike  adventures,  is  a  cellent  novel,  Demetrio  di  Moaon^  taking  Ita 
frequent  subject  of  Polish  and  Russian  poets,  theme  from  **6il  Blas;^'  wrote  against  ¥esDier* 
Of  the  former,  M.  Czajkowski  (now  Sadik  Pasha)  ism  and  against  Lamennais ;  gained  a  repntatioo 
has  not  only  painted  their  life  in  a  series  of  ro-  aa  a  writer  on  metaphysical  subjectfl^  bnt  was 
monces,  but  also  succeeded  in  forming  and  com-  less  successfal  as  a  dramatist    His  complex 
manding  a  bodv  of  Turki^  Cossacks,  mostly  works  were  published  in  Bologna  in  18S5,  asii 
descendants  of  nigitives  from  Russia,  under  the  in  Florence,  1829-*80. 
name  of  Cossacks  of  the  sultao,  in  the  war  of  COSTA-CABRAL,  Asromo  Bkrnabdo  p^i 
1854r-'5.  duke  of  Thomar,  a  Portuguese  statesmsn,  bora 
COSS^  Chablbs  i>s,  comte  de  Brissac,  mar-  in  1808  at  Fomas  d'Algostra,  in  the  proriDoe  o; 
shal  of  France,  one  of  the  first  generals  of  his  Beira,  received  his  education  at  the  universitj 
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enoirde  it,  beayy  opaqne  yaporo;  while  aboye  k  the  Btq>le  prodaci  of  the  low  kodii— In 
his  head,  the  heavens  retain  the  de^,  pnre^  the  centre  of  the  CordiDera,  in  a  directioa 
transparent  blue  so  admirable  in  sonthem  skies,  firom  N.  W.  to  8.  £^  are  a  saccesaoa  of  nll«j^ 
Load  peals  of  thunder,  with  occasional  flashes,  of  whidi  the  most  elevated  and  the  most  im- 
issue  from  the  dense  clonds,  and  echo  from  one  portent  are  those  of  San  Jos^  and  drta^ 
to  the  other  of  the  different  ridges.    The  dark  In  these  valleys  are  settled  the  bolkof  tb«  pop> 
mass  accumulates  and  creeps  along  the  dediv-  nlation  of  Costa  Bica,  the  whole  of  vbich  (la- 
ity, moving  swiftly  or  dowly,  according  as  the  duding  the  province  of  Monrovia)  does  not  ex- 
wind  sweeps  more  or  less  powerfully  through  ceed,  if  it  reaches,  200,000  souls.    Tius  ccm- 
the  mountain  gorges;  here  luminous  under  the  putation  does  not,  however,  indade  the  tribes 
rays  of  the  sun,  there  dark  and  threatening^  of  independent  Indiana  known  to  be  in  th^ 
but  ever  varying  in  form  and  hue,  and  min-  unexplored  territory  on  the  upper  8u  Josfi, 
ffling  in  strange  contrast.    Suddenly  the  vapors  and  noore  particularly  on  the  baob  of  the 
ill  the  valley,  and  the  whole  surrounding  coun-  Bio  Blanco,  K  W.  of  the  Boca  del  Toro, 
try  is  lost  to  view. — Costa  Bica,  like  the  whole  where  have  lived  unmolested  for  the  listoeo- 
of  Centrd  America,  is  of  a  volcanic  formation,  tury  and  a  half  the  descendants  of  those  Talt- 
and  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.    The  voU  manpas  who  twice  (in  1611  and  1709)  hm 
canoes  are  numerous,  several  of  whidi  are  still  upon  and  massacred  their  cruel  Spaiusb  u^k- 
in  activity,  the  principal  of  these  being  the  Car-  masters.    The  population  of  Costa  Rica  U » 
tago  or  Irasu,  Uie  Turialva,  Chirripo,  Miraval-  mixture  of  the  European  with  the  Indian  &r.d 
les,  and  Orod.    The  soil  is  poor  in  mineral  African.    There  are  few  families  of  completej 
wealth  as  compared  wiUi  the  rest  of  Central  pure  Spanish  descent  remaining.    Itissaidtha: 
America.    There  are^  however,  mines  of  gold  the  first  Spanish  settlera  were  from  Galida  in 
in  the  Aguacate  mountains,  through  which  the  the  north  of  Spain — a  hardy  and  thriftj  nee. 
traveller  passes  on  his  way  from  &e  Pacific  to  and  certainly  the  Costa  Bicans  preserve  in  tLo< 
San  Josd ;  but  their  yidd  is  small,  and  several  xespects  the  old  characteristics.    The  kL^^^ 
companies  have  been  ruined  in  working  them ;  professed  in  Costa  Bica  is  that  of  Rome,  ^ 
they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  na*  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  church  is  the  bi>k<^ 
tive  proprietors,  who  work  a  few  of  them  on  a  of  San  Jos6;  the  country,  which  ft^merly  j 
reduced  scale.    There  are  signs  of  other  mines  dericd  matters  bdonged  to  the  bishopiic  ii 
of  gold,  and  also  of  mines  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  Leon  in  Nicaragua,  having  been  raised  bj  tic 
and  cod ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pope  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  see  is 
open  them.   There  are  pearl-oyster  banks  on  the  1850.    The  dergy  collect  no  tithes,  but  are  s&^- 
Pacific  coast,  but  hitherto  little, advantage  has  aried  by  the  government  from  an  alloc&tic: 
been  derived  from  them.   The  soil  is  of  the  high-  yearly  voted  with  the  budget.    Though  Roioi^ 
est  fertility,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  Catholicism  is  the  prevdent  creed,  the  con^> 
of  coffee,  which  is  of  a  qudity  equd  in  every  tution  of  the  republic  sanctions,  by  implicati^ 
respect  to  Uiat  of  Mocha.    This  tree  was  first  in-  an  unrestricted  freedom  of  worship,  its  pr*- 
troduced  from  Jamaicain  1819  by  Padre  Velarde,  visions  on  that  subject  being  that  '^  it  shall  d 
and  though  the  inhabitants  were  slow  in  profit-  be  lawful  for  the  government  to  salary  the  m 
ing  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  the  coffee  istera  of  another  &ith."    This  freedom  of  ^ 
crop  has  now  risen  to  be  the  great  staple  of  the  ship  is  moreover  secured  by  the  treaties  « i 
country,  and  the  source  of  its  wedth.    IJnfor-  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.— Ct 
tunately,  its  further  development  is  completely  Bica  boasts  of  no  manufactures  save  tli^' 
stayed  for  the  present  by  the  scardty  of  hands,  a  spirituous  liquors,  a  monopdy  in  the  baod-^ 
fact  which  has  induced  the  government  to  aban-  her  government    Her  interior  trade  is  empb^^ 
don  the  culture  of  tobacco.    The  luxuriant  and  cdly  one  of  retail,  but  her  foreign  trade  cu  ^ 
virgin  forests  of  Costa  Rica,  dive  with  innumer-  estimated  from  trustworthy  private  soarc»  '^' 
able  birds,  parrots,  and  monkeys,  and  danger-  ken  in  the  country  in  1858  (there  existing  i 
ous  from  the  venomous  snakes  which  creep  officid  discriminating  returns),  as  follows: 
through  the  matted  undergrowth,  are  rich  in  From  Ore«t  Britain:  !««*••« 
every  kind  of  cabinet  and  dye  woods;  the  cork      MaachMter  goods |85o,o>jo 

tree  to  also  found  there,  M  wen  «B  the  most val-      K^^^SaSS^ciiiViiiidi:::;:;;::    JaSS 

uable  gums,  such  as  copaiba,  &c.    Around  the      GiMgow.....7rT to,ooo 

settlements  dl  the  fruits  pecdiar  to  the  tropics  p^    ^v  tt  itodstataa  ^'^ 

are  raised  without  labor;  but  attempts  tocul-       «™FT«nce.7^.. !'.!!".!".V.V'!!**.*.*"II!!.'.",.  ♦ 

tivate  wheat  have  for  the  most  part  failed  from       "    HambM (QerminV)..'. !*....;!!..*..! ^: 

the  dampness  of  the  climate  and  the  rapid     «  8a?8i3?aSor::;vv.:*:::::::::::::!!.*i'.;  5- 

growth  of  weeds  which  choke  it  before  it  has       *»   NioangoA. .  .*.'.'.*.*.".'.' *.'.  .1  '.*.*!'.'.!!!!*.!!!!'.!! i  i  * 

fairly  risen  above  ground.    Com,  a  species  of        JJ   fSi*^**' ^' 

bean  called  frijoles,  coffee,  and  the  sugar  cane       «    rffir '*''"'''."""''","  '."!.'!'!'!!!'! 
are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  upper  valleys;  r^^, 

while  the  raisingof  cattle,  of  which  large  herds       ^**^ ** 

roam  over  the  vast  natural  meadows  {poPreroiS  From  the  above  table  of  the  invoice  valae  '■ 

of  the  province  of  Gaanacaste,  latterly  named  imports  it  is  dear  that  thdr  exchangeable  t:^-- 

*' Monrovia''  by  the  Costa  Bican  government,  (costs,  dnties^  and  profits  induded)  ajsc^-'*' 


>t. 
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tive ;  bat  this  independence  was  in  1858  limited  the  people  of  Goeta  Bica  presetred  a  prudent 

to  exclusively  native  interests,  an  act  of  the  neutrality,  and,  joining  neither  of  the  2  parties, 

legislature  having  been  passed  in  the  session  of  the  Imperialist  and  federalist,  which  divided  tie 

that  year,  investing  the  executive  with  power  Central  Americans,  they  organized  (Nov.  18il) 

to  interfere  with  the  courts  in  all  suits  where  a  provisional  government,  which  after  qoelling 

foreign  interests  are  involved.    This  act  of  con-  a  revolt  of  the  imperialists  in  the  plains  of  Ocbo 

gress  (baaed  on  considerations  explanatory  of  mogo,  April  6,  1823,  transferred  the  seat  of 

article  77  of  the  constitution),  establishing  a  government  from  Gartago  to  San  Jose.   C<^ 

court  of  appeal  in  the  government  for  the  spe-  Rica  formed  one  of  the  6  states  of  the  oonfed- 

cial  protection  of  foreign  property,  was  obtained  eration  of  Central  America  until  1840,  irbec, 

by  the  interference  of   the  British  coDsular  without  war  or  bloodshed,  she  withdrew  frca 

agent,  Mr.  G.  Schedel,  in  a  law  case  of  some  ce-  the   expiring  compact     Her  president,  hm 

lebrity  in  the  country,  and  is  still,  at  the  time  Braulio   Canllo,   reorganized  the  administrir 

we  write,  in  full  force.    The  press  of  Costa  Rica  tion  upon  a  basis  of  complete  independeoct, 

is  limited  to  the  official  government  paper,  the  and  honorably  satisfied  the  creditors  of  the  ccs- 

Oronica.    There  is  a  university  in  San  JosI  federation  for  that  portion  of  the  federal  del: 

recently  established,  and  primary  schools  in  the  assessed  to  Costa  Rica.    Unfortnnately,  Gtn. 

other  cities,  but  there  exists  no  official  return  Morazan,  who  was  the  head  of  the  fedenil-< 

of  the  children  attending  them. — Costa  Rica  party,  after  having  been  driven  from  Guateicu 

was  first  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  in  1840,  landed  in  Costa  Rica,  April  ,11,  lS4i, 

who,  on   October  6,  1602,  after  remaining  a  with  an  armed  force  that  he  had  organized  in 

short  time  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  San  Juan,  Pern,  with  a  view  to  reestablish  the  fedentn 

set  sail  to  the  eastward  along  the  coast,  to  of  Central  America.    Don  BranUo  Canllo  «& 

which,  from  the  specimens  of  gold  he  receiv-  abandoned  by  his  troops,  deposed,  and  exiled, 

ed  at  the  several  points  where  he  landed,  he  but  the  measures  resorted  to  by  Gen.  Mora:^ 

give  the  name  of  La  Costa  Rica  y  Castilla  de  for  recruiting  his  expeditionaiy  army  and  U 

ro.    Later,  1514-^16,  the  licentiate  Espino-  treasury  were  so  oppressive,  that  the  Costt  F^ 

za,  Hernan  Ponce,  and  Bartolome  de  Hurtado  cans,  who  had  received  him  with  open  arms,  rc^ 

yifere  sent  from  Panama  to  explore  the  coast  of  in  desperate  rebellion,  and  besieged  him  ia  Ui 

the  Pacific.    They  landed  at  Point  Burica  and  quarters,  whence  wounded  he  fied  to  Carti^. 

in  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  which  gave  rise  to  the  The  insurgents  followed,  made  him  a  prUo'nr. 

Bettlements  of  Fonseca  on  Chiriqui  and  Bruselas  and  took  his  life.    In  1856  Costa  Rica,  feari^ 

in  Nicoya,  which  were  broken  up  a  few  years  for  her  own  safety,  declared  war  upon  U' 

later,  and  the  remnants  of  which  are  presumed  American,  Walker,  who  held  Nicaragoa.  T:« 

to  have  been  under  the  leadership  of  Solano  Costa  Rican  forces,  under  her  preddent, !•:: 

and  Acufia,  the  founders  of  Gartago,  which  held  Juan  Mora,  met  the  Walkerites  under  Oi 

its  rank  as  the  capital  until  1828.    In  1580  ^Schlesinger  near  the  hacienda  of  Santa  Ro>^  ^ 

George  de  Alvarado  subjected  the  Indian  tribes  Monrovia,  completely  routed  them,  and  foll'^-; 

of  Turialva.    The  colony  gradually  extended  ing  up  this  advantage,  entered  Nicaragoa.  ^• 

itself,  and  in  1540  the  province  was  already  joining  the  troops  of  the  other  stat^  sarrou'^ 

known  as  New  Carthage,  and  its  organization  ed  and  endosed  Walker  and  the  remnant  of  1  ^ 

appears  to  have  been  complete  about  1574,  men  in  the  open  city  of  Rivas,  where  he  ts^: 

when  its  third  governor  was  appointed  by  the  capitulated  to  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.sl  ■ : 

court  of  Madrid.    The  first  check  to  the  pros-  of  war  St.  Mary's,  under  whose  safeguard  *j 

perity  of  the  province  was  the  saccessfal  rising  evacuated  the  country. — See  Baily's  '^  Cent:- 

of  the  Talamanca  Indians,  in  whose  territory  America"  (London,  1850);  Bolow's  Co»taEr-> 

and  by  whose  labor  the  rich  gold  mines  of  Ti-  der  Freistaat  in  Mittelameriea  und  ieine  T/-- 

singal  were  worked.     They  massacred  all  the  tigheit/ur  den  Welthandel,  den  Aeleiiav^i' 

Spaniards,  sparing  the  females   and  children  (Berlin,  1850);  Reiohardt*B   Central  ilfr«^>*> 

only  whom  they  n^opted.    In  1660,  under  Don  ^mnswick,  1851);  and  Wagner  and  Scheners 

Rodrigo  Arias  Maldonado,  the  Spaniards  re^n-  IHe  Bepuhlik  Coita  Rioa  in  Central  Amr\^ 

tered  the  territory,  subjected  anew  the  Indians,  mil  hesonderer  Beriickakhtigung  der  Frogtk 

and  reopened  the  mines,  which  were fin<dly  lost  deuteehen  Aueteanderung   una    ColenUati* 

by  a  second  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  in  1709.  Beieeetudien  und  Skieeen  aue  den  Jahnn  1^ 

The  second  and  more  fatal  check  to  the  colony  und  1854  (Leipsic,  1856). 

came  from  the  buccaneers,  whose  depredations  COSTE,  Jean  Jaoques  Mabib  Ctfbixx  V^> 

along  both  coasts  destroyed  all  trade,  and  kept  tob,  a  French  naturalist,  bom  at  Castries  (H-^ 

the  colonists  prisoners  in  their  mountains  for  rault),  May  12,  1807,  noted  for  his  efforts  i3 

three-quarters  of  a  century.    From  this  lethargy  behau  of  the  propagation  of  fishes  in  Fra£^^ 

the  province  began  to  revive  by  the  reopening  In  compliance  with  a  report  drawn  up  by  ¥.€<'>"( 

in  1784  of  the  port  of  Caldera;  but  with  the  and  M.  Mibe-Edwarcis,  an  establishment  i^ 

gold  mines  of  Tisingal  the  province  had  lost  all  that  purpose  was  organized  by  the  governmei: 

her  importance  until  she  found,  some  80  years  at  Huningue  in  1851,  which  became  the  rcesrs 

ago,  a  more  secure  and  greater  wealth  in  her  of  enriching  with  600,000  salmon  and  troat  t- « 

coffee  plantations    During  the  crisis  which  fol-  river  Rhone  within  two  years.    Similar  exper - 

lowed  the  declaration  of  independence  (1821),  ments  in  the  lake  and  river  of  the  Bois  de  Bo^* 
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h'^uQ  were  oommenced  by  M.  Ooste  in  1855.  by  tbeir  townsman,  and  tlie  4th  jabilee  in  lionor 

A  member  of  the  academy  of  science  since  Feb.  of  that  event,  called  the  ''  Ooster  festival,"  was 

in,  1851,  M.  Coste  has  written  mnch  on  natn-  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  Jnly  11  and  12, 

lal  hi^ttory.    His  Caun  cP&mbryogenie  eomparSe^  1823.    See  CkdenkachrtfUn  wegeni  het  turds 

11  1837,  was  followed  the  next  year  by  ChologU  eeuw-getijde  van  de  uitmnding  der  hoeJcdruk- 

i'ii  Icanguroo^  written  in  reply  to  letters  from  kunsL  (Haarlem^  1824). 

tl.o  late  Robert  Brown.     Among  his  more        COSTUME  (It.  cMtwww,  custom),  the  style  of 

rocout  productions  are  Instructions  pratiques  dress  characteristic  of  an  individual,  commu- 

"r  la  j^iseieulture  (1853,  2d  edit  1866),  and  nity,  class,  or  age.    So  various  and  fickle  are 

[  ^oi/age  d'' exploration  sur  le  littoral  ds  la  France  the  modes  of  costume,  that  if  the  dressed  man 

'  (  de  ritalU  (1855).    The  last  gives  an  inter-  and  not  the  natural  man  were  the  subject  of 

l'<^tiI)g  account  of  his  experiments  in  fishes  in  science,  and  if  men  and  women,  like  shells, 

Lhose  countries.  minerals,  flowers,  and  stars,  were  chiefly  de- 

COSTELLO,  LoTTiSA  Stuabt,  an  Irish  author-  scribed  and  characterized  by  the  way  they 

(•<S  born  in  1815,  whose  early  poetical  effusions  strike  the  eye  rather  than  by  more  essential 

irtracted  the  attention  of  Thomas  Moore,  to  qualities,  humanity  would  be  the  most  compli- 

.vhom  she  dedicated,  in  1835,  her  *^  Specimens  cated  and  perplexing  branch  of  natural  history. 

-  -f  the  Early  Poetry  of  France."  Subsequently  In  an  old  poem,  an  English  philosopher  is  rep- 
-lio  wrote  several  books  of  continental  travel  resented  as  standing  naked  before  a  piece  of 
Hii'l  liistorical  novels,  and  one  of  the  latter,  the  doth,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  hand,  trying  in 
'*  C^tieen^s  Poisoners,''  was  translated  into  Ger-  vain  to  decide  in  which  of  the  various  possible 
riian.  Among  her  ballads,  one  entitled  ^*  Queen  ways  he  shall  clothe  himself,  and  singing  to 
of  my  Soul"  has  attained  a  wide  circulation,  himself: 

A  rnong  her  subsequent  works  are  ^  Memoirs  of  Now  I  will  wear  thu,  and  now  I  will  wear  that, 

Krninent  English  Women"  (London,  1844),  the  ^^  »»o^  ^  ^i"  ^^'  1  '"•^'^^  *«"  *^**- 

^-  Biography  of  Jacques  OoBur"  (1847),  "Olara  Though  no  thinker  has  developed  d  priori  the 

Fane"  (1848),   "Memoirs  of  Mary,  the  Duch-  laws  of  costume,  an  observer  of  its  phenomena 

.-is  of  Burgiidy  "  (1858),  and  the  biography  in  all  ages  would  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  a 

'  )f  Anne  of  Brittany  (1855).  few  original  types.    There  are  but  2  places  nat- 

COS TER,  Laurens  Janszoon,  a  Dutch  typog-  nrally  fitted  to  be  the  points  of  support  of  the 

r.^Iilier  of  the  15th  century,  for  whom  it  was  principal  portions  of  dress :  over  the  shoulders, 

(1  aimed  that  he  had  invented  the  art  of  printing  and  around  the  body  above  the  hips.    When 

in  Haarlem  previous  to  Gutenberg.    There  are  attached  by  the  shoulders,  if  no  openings  are 

-  e  veral  ancient  traditions  recorded  by  writers  made  for  the  arms,  or  if  the  sleeves  are  so  full  and 
>f  the  16th  century  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  flowing  as  not  to  appear  distinct  from  the  princi- 

rhoory,  and  it  has  been  defended  with  some  pal  garment,  some  one  of  the  varieties  of  cloak 
;liility.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  obliged  the  is  produced,  as  the  chlamys,  toga,  peplum,  pal- 
workmen  in  his  employ  under  oath  not  to  di-  Hum,  shawl,  cassock,  robe,  cope,  dalmatica,  sur* 
vuV^e  his  secret,  but  that  after  his  death  one  of  plice,  pelisse,  mantle,  and  mantilla.  If  the  gar- 
:  1  icni,  Johann  Faust,  took  possession  on  a  Christ-  ment  is  closer,  so  that  the  arms  project  through 
lias  night  of  all  his  master ^s  implements  and  it  and  have  free  play  outside  of  it,  some  species 
ypes,  and  fled  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Co-  ofthetunic,  various  in  length  and  quality,  is  pro- 
•  >^Mie,  and  afterward  to  Mentz,  where  he  found-  duced,  as  the  coat,  waistcoat,  frock  coat,  blouse, 
(la  printing  establishment.  Even  according  jacket,  spencer,  jerkin,  doublet,  super-tunic,  sur- 
>>  the  accounts  of  his  advocates,  Coster  seems  tout,  gown,  bodice,  kirtle,  chemise,  and  shirt. 
:•>  have  had  no  idea  of  the  important  and  far-  Garments  attached  by  the  hips  are  distinguished 
eaching  results  of  his  discovery,  nor  any  re-  into  2  classes,  according  as  they  envelop  the 
rard  to  the  glory  attached  to  it.  Nothing  legs  separately  or  together.  Of  the  former 
^  known  concerning  his  pupils,  and  there  is  class  are  all  the  trouse,  trousers,  breeches,  pan- 
i<)  evidence  that  hw  work  was  continued  by  taloons,  pantalettes,  and  drawers;  of  the  latter 
j;s  heirs.  The  documents  by  which  the  sup-  are  the  skirts  or  robes  of  gowns,  aprons,  and 
.« >rterfl  of  Coster  attempt  to  establish  his  claims  all  the  petticoats,  as  jupes,  sous-jupes,  jnpons, 
ire  of  recent  discovery,  but  his  countrymen  Jcilts,  and  farthingales.  The  pecul'mrities  of 
i.ive  made  this  question  one  of  national  im-  ditterent  classes  are  often  combined  in  the  same 
>  >rtance.  A  statue,  with  an  inscription  com-  garment,  the  skirt  which  hangs  from  the  waist 
jMjniorative  of  the  invention  of  printing,  was  being  united  to  a  bodice  closely  fitting  the 
.i!>e(l  at  Haarlem  in  1622  in  his  honor,  oppo-  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  lower  garments 
'te  the  Iiouse  which  he  occupied.  The  acade-  being  often  suspended  from  the  shouldera  by 
•iv  of  Haarlem  having  offered  a  prize  for  the  straps.  The  coverings  for  the  head,  feet,  and 
'.  St  vindication  of  Coster^s  claim,  it  was  award-  hands  are  put  on  from  the  extremities,  and  are 
i\  to  Kon'mg's  Verhandeling over  het oorsprong,  kept  in  place  chiefly  by  being  made  close, 
v'c,  (hr  hoekdruJcktinst^  which  appeared  in  though  garters,  shoe  buckles  and  strings,  and  oc- 
!<iMrlerii  in  1816,  and  was  translated  into  French  casionally  straps  beneath  the  chin,  are  employ- 
n  1 H 1  \).  A  committee  appointed  by  the  author-  ed  as  fastenings ;  they  include  caps,  hats,  hooda, 
IcH  of  Haarlem  agreed  upon  1423  as  the  year  bonnets,  turbans,  tiaras,  mitres,  crowns,  chope- 
n  which  the  art  of  printing  had  been  invented  rons,  cauls,  cowls,  plumes,  crests,  veils,  wimples, 
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head  dresses  (6o\ff%trei\  commodes,  ohsplets,  fil-  erary  ooonpatioiis  replaoed   hj  m  iiikbora. 

lets,  frontals,  periwig  pernkes,  ornamented  Bella  and  pomegraDatea  on  the  bottom  of  the 

oombs,  mufflers,  stookmgs,  hose,  boots,  greaves,  robe  were  ornaments  peculiar  to  the  high  priest 

buskins,   thongs,   shoes,   slippers,   moccasons,  The  dress  of  the  women  amoqg  the  poorer 

socks,  gauntlets,  gloves,  ana  mittens.     The  classes  seems  to  have  condsted  of  loose  tn»$cr». 

neck  and  wrists,  and  sometimes  also  the  ankles,  and  a  long  gown ;  while  women  of  soperior 

are  regarded  as  natural  sites  for  ornaments,  snch  oondition  wore  over  their  inner  dress  a  mantle 

as  collars,  cravats,  ties,  gorgets,  tippets,  partlets,  lesembling  that  of  the  m^  bnt  more  dn^^ 

chains,  bracelets,  armlets,  and  anklets.   Tresses,  ly  fitting  the  person.      The  hair  was  ¥(ini 

ringletiB,  curls,  ear  rings,  finser  rings,  watch  long,  braided  with  nnmeroos  tresses,  tnnkeK 

chains,  and  rarely  nose  jewels  and  tattooing,  and  ribbons ;  and  the  head  dress  was  adomtni 

m^e  a  part  of  costume.    The  junction  of  du-  with  jewels  and  pearls.    Ear  rings  and  ficrtr 

fbrent  portions  is  effected  by  brooches,  clasps,  rings  were  also  fashionable,  the  eyelids  acd 

pins,  buckles,  buttons  and  button  holes,  hooks  finger  nails  were  atained,  small  mirron  were 

and  eyes,  cords,  ribbons,  and  knots.    Flowing  hung  about  the  person  as  ornaments  (as  U 

garments  are  often  brought  close  about  the  waist  still  the  custom  oi  the  Moorish  ^vomen  of  B&r- 

by  a  girdle,  sash,  belt,  or  zone.    Every  surface  bary),  and  a  nose  jewel  was  among  the pre^^nv 

may  he  embroidered,  furbelowed,  flounced,  trol-  sent  by  Abraham  to  Rebecca. — The  dress  of  ilo 

loped,  or  puffed,  and  every  border  may  be  fur-  Babylonians  was  a  sort  of  flounced  cylindnrz. 

nished  with  fringes,  lappets,  tags,  aigulets,  frills,  robe,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  feet    1: 

ruffs,  tassels,  scallops,  slashes,  or  various  other  appears  sometimes  on  the  mcmonaentatooofl^.^ 

styles  of  finish.    Among  the  accessories  of  cos-  <k  2  garments,  a  short  Jacket  and  an  nu4: 

tume  are  the  fan  and  cane.  Leaves,  feathers,  and  robe  or  petticoat,  both  alike  flounced.     TU 

skins,  which  were  the  first  material  of  clothing,  hair  was  worn  looff,  and  either  fell  in  copi<  > 

have  been  succeeded  by  an  immense  array  of  tresses  or  was  confined  by  several  varietie* «.:' 

cloths  and  furs,  the  result  of  an  important  Indus-  head  dresses. — ^The  national  oostmne  of  the  c- 

try  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  as  various  cient  Persians  was  a  dose-fitting  tonic  u.'i 

in  texture  and  color  as  are  the  shape  and  purpose  trousers  of  leather.    The  Mediazydresa,  on  tl  r 

of  the  habiliments  into  which  they  are  manufac-  contrary,  was  a  loose  fiowing  robe,  which  v  &.< 

tured. — In  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  history,  the  applauded  by  Zenophon  as  ocHoce^ing  the  f"rr. 

arts  of  weaving,  dyeing,  and  embroidery  were  and  giving  it  an  appearance  of  grandeur  &^(i 

already  in  fashion.    Egyptian  workmen  were  elegance. — A  long  m>ck  girdled,  with  a  cl.  i 

clad  with  unrivalled  simplicity,  wearing  gen-  of.  thicker  materials  over  ity  was  the  dres^v^ 

erally  only  a  short  apron  bound  about  the  loins,  the  early  Greeks.     The  women   were  r:  *r. 

They  sometimes  had  also  short  drawers  reach-  loosely  robed  in  a  tunic  or  shift  falling  dt^r: 

ing  half  way  to  the  knee.    The  higher  orders  to  the  feet,  surrounded  by  an  ample  shavi  •  * 

wore  the  same  dress  under  an  ample  tunic  of  scarf,  which  not  only  enveloped  the  whole  N.:« 

fine  linen,  reaching  to  the  ankle,  and  provided  but  sometimes  covered  the  head  or  trailed  ny  ' 

with  long  sleeves.    Only  the  outer  and  finer  the  ground.    Flowers  were  usually  intertwii.*. 

garment  was  worn  by  the  women.    The  priests  with  their  hair.    The  Tynan  purple  and  the  cr- 

usually  wore  the  long  robe  of  linen,  of  so  fine  broidery  of  the  Sidonian  women  were  in  tky^- 

texture  as  to  be  transparent,  and  over  it  a  in  the  Homeric  age.    From  the  time  of  Per  It  . 

leopard  skin  as  their  costume  of  office.     A  the  tunic  was  the  principal  article  of  iemaii: .: 

wrapper  was  sometimes  bound  around  the  loose  tire ;  it  was  made  of  linen,  with  sleeves  ch^t-- 

robe,  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  ing  only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and,  K  \ 

falling  in  fronts  below  the  knees;   and  while  usually  longer  than  the  body,  was  dravc 

bearing  the  sacred  emblems,  the  hierophants  and  overlapped  at  the  girdle  so'  as  to  al 

frequently  wore  a  long  full  apron,  tied  in  front  only  to  the  feet    Hence  resulted  the  horiz^  >i  - 

with  long  bands,  and  supported  by  a  strap  over  and  undulating  folds  below  the  bosom,  jv  i'. 

the  shoulder.     The  head  was  always  closely  with  the  perpendicular  folds  of  the  akirt^vr 

shaved,  but  sometimes  covered  with  a  wig  or  were  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Greek  C:\ 

tight  cap.    The  texture  of  Egyptian  linen,  as  pery.    All  of  the  Greek  outer  garments  *« . 

proved  by  ancient  representations  and  by  a  loosely  attached,  their  chlamya,  pallium  (i^ior.x* 

piece  recentiy  discovered  near  Memphis,  was  and  peplum  being  properly  translated  scarll    . 

equal  to  that  of  the  finest  now  made. — ^Tbe  Is-  ket,  and  shawl.    Unlike  all  the  nations  by  ^ . 

raelites  were  strictly  commanded  (Numb.  xv.  they  were  encircled,  they  wore  nothini:  ' 

88)  to  make  fringes  on  the  borders  of  their  gar-  sembling  pantaloons. — ^The  national  and  (-t.^' 

ments,  adding  a  blue  ribbon  to  the  edge.  A  shirt  liar  garment  of  the  Romans  was  the  to^ra. 

or  tunic  to  which  a  mantle  was  the  outer  oov-  was  a  full  semicircular  robe  of  white  w  <k! 

ering  was  their  ordinary  dress,  and  is  still  a  fre-  thrown  freely  about  the  body,  flo^vriuc 

quent  oriental  costume.    The  Talmud  enumer-  many  folds,  and  worn  in  different   sty  it  < 

ates  18  garments  which  formed  the  clothing  of  every  age  and  rank,  that  for  priests  and  nu  .  - 

the  Jews  from  head  to  foot,  among  which  are  trates  being  bordered  or  striped  with  i*xir 

2  sandals  and  2  buskins.    A  figured  girdle  was  The  corresponding  female  dr^  was  the  >: 

worn  around  the  waist,  in  which  it  was  usual  which  was  only  an  outer  and  more  elegmnt  n:: 

to  carry  a  knife  or  poniard,  which  men  of  Ut-  reaching  to  the  ankles  or  feet,  ftimislied  i^ 
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orinoline  of  the  present  time,  made  its  first  ap-  riasm  for  antiquity,  revived  the  Greek  oostnme. 

pearanoe  in  England.    A  contemporarj  wit  af-  Thej  however  placed  the  girdle  big;her  than 

finned  of  the  last  that  "  it  was  no  more  a  petti-  the  Greek  mlktronS)  cansing  a  defect  vbich 

coat  than  Diogenes's  tnb  was  his  breecnes.^'  David  sought  to  remedy  in  Mb  porMts  bj  in- 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.  an  earnest  attempt  trodncing  a  double  girdle.     Tlie  bodice  was 

was  made  to  do  awaj  with  the  prevalence  of  open  and  frilled  as  far  as  the  girdle,  bodiMur^ 

French  fashions,  one  clergyman  declaring  that  and  behind.     The  Carmagnole  costome  vom 

the  English  had  "  a  right,  and  power,  and  ge-  by  the  revolutionists  conasted  of  large  puu- 

nins"  to  devise  their  own  dress.    The  Roque-  loons,  a  dose  vest,  a  red  cap,  and  disheT^l!^ 

laure  cloak  was  an  English  invention  of  this  hair. — ^There  is  much  similarity  in  the  costnines 

period,  which  was  adopted  and  improved  in  of  the  hieher  orders  of  society  in  the  prbn^al 

I^imce.     The  ladies  redaoed  their  shapes  by  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  which  are  ts- 

lacing,  '^  to  represent  insects,  which  have  the  2  riously  distinguished  into  morning,  dinner,  aiA 

ends  held  together  only  by  a  slender  union.'* —  evening  costume,  full  dress  and  partial  dre$i. 

The  history  of  French  costume  is  especially  costume  for  the  drawing  room,  the  parlor,  the 

characterized  by  a  succession  of  rapid  changes,  promenade,  and  public  entertainmenta,  azwi  fv: 

Under  Philip  the  Fiur  the  court  costume  was  a  every  season.     There  are  more  characteri^ 

ih>ck ;  under  Charles  YII.,  on  the  contrary,  a  diversities  in  the  dress  of  citizens  and  peasaits. 

gown.    Under  Charles  Y.  the  ladies  wore  robes  — ^The  costume  of  the  oriental  nations  is  Iq 
tted  bag-like  to  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  modem,  as  in  ancient  times,  generally  more 
the  petticoat  being  only  broad  enough  to  admit  flowing  and  dmple  than  that  of  the  Enrope^ 
of  walking.    Albert  DUrer  in  one  of  his  paint-  The  Turks  wear  wide  full  trousers  reaching  \c 
ings  represented  an  angel  in  a  flounced  pet-  the  ankles,  a  long  robe  of  satan,  vith  ¥i«ie 
ticoat.     Francis  I.  adopted  the  brilliant  Ital-  sleeves,  over  an  undergown,  and  an  elegant  cir- 
ian  costume,  which  in  the  16th  century  was  dleloosely  tied  around  the  waist,  which  is  o6c: 
combined  with  the  Spani^,  and  under  Louis  the  most  costly  part  of  the  dress.    The  M\:.- 
XIV.  became  the  model  of  Europe.    The  court-  of  Persia  often  wear  several  pairs  of  trous^R, 
iers  wore  plumes  and  perukes,  and  of  all  their  each  leg  of  which  has  almost  the  amplitnd«  (( 
densely  embroidered  garments  no  one  reached  a  petticoat.     Over  these  they  wear  an  of-en 
to  the  knee.    Dress  coats  were  now  introduced,  muslin  chemise,  which  is  surrounded  at  tb*: 
at  first  by  turning  back  the  flaps  of  the  frock,  waist  by  a  richly  embroidered  girdle.    Tic 
The  feminine  costume  was  distinguished  for  its  Turkish  costume  prevails,  but  not  ezcloa^t:. 
luxuriant  abundance,  the  skirts,  sleeves,  trains,  in  Arabia.    In  India,  the  lower  classes  UV.  s 
head  dresses,  and  mantles  being  flounced,  fig-  piece  of  cloth  about  the  hips  and  pass  it  lo- 
ured, duplicated,  slashed,  and  folded,  and  leav-  tween  the  legs,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  by.< 
ing  the  face,  neck,  and  a  portion  of  the  arms  bare,  or  wearing  a  light  garment  over  it   V.a 
apparent  amid  a  dense  array  of  drapery.    The  Brahmins  wear  as  a  sign  of  their  rank  a  Ci^n- 
nse,  decline,  and  fall  of  the  feminine  coiffure  plicated  cotton  cord  over  the  shoulder.    At:r 
occupies  the  century  preceding  the  French  rev-  doth  wound  about  the  head  in  the  manner  u 
olution,    the    culmination    being   attained   in  a  turban,  is  the  head  dress  of  both  men  l'^: 
France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XYL,  and  in  Eng-  women.    Wide  trousers  of  nankeen  or  silk,  3i^ 
land  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  fidl  garment  like  a  dressing-gown,  l(ager  f; 
They  were  complicated  scaffoldings  of  iron  or  the  women  than  the  men,  is  the  usual  dres^ <- 
silver  wires,  dressed  to  represent  castles,  pyra-  the  Chinese.     The  more  wealthy  wear  CM;*^ 
mids,  ships,  turban-like  canopies,  zodiacs,  pick-  short,  conical,  tasseUed,  trimmed  with  fnrs,  sc-^ 
ets,  butterflies,  birds,  shells,  leaves,  flowers,  for  officers  of  state  adorned  with  a  button  nu . 
and  various  other  kinds  of  structures ;  and  the  of  a  precious  stone.    The  dress  of  the  Jap^n.^-^ 
hfur  was  often  so  neatly  intertwined  about  them  has  remained  the  same  for  centuries,  and  u : 
that  they  were  quite  indistinguishable  from  the  sists  of  a  long,  full  silk  or  woollen  coat^  n/t 
lady's  head.    In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  gen-  highly  ornamented  for  the  women.    Of  > 
tlemen  resumed  the  old  Gallic  pantaloons,  and  coats  the  men  often  wear  4^  and  the  vii-> 
the  basket  farthingales  (paniert,  Dertugcutirui)  10  or  more,  one  over  the  other.    A  hat  t:> 
made  their  appearance  in  the  costume  of  ladies,  sandals  are  the  only  other  garments,  trou^<  -> 
These  were  extended  by  hoops  of  willow,  whale-  being  used  only  on  state  occasions. — "Die  .<- 
bone,  or  iron,  the  greatest  diameter  being  de-  mer  clothing  of  the  American  aborigine?  "*  -; 
signed  to  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  lady,  most  simple.    The  men  wore  only  a  pieo<.  - 
Ko  gii'dles  were  worn  during  the  warm  weather,  skin,  like  an  apron,  round  the  waist ;  aiui  \ 
when  the  clothing  often  touched  the  body  only  women  wore  a  neatly  prepared  mat,  or  sk:i. 
by  the  neck.    The  abandonment  of  the  panien  the  moose  or  deer,  extending  from  the  nec^  - 
was  effected  by  Wle,  Clairon,  who  ventured  to  the  knees,  tied  over  the  shoulders^  and  t;  ^ 
appear  upon  the  stage  without  them,  but  they  girdle  around  the  waist.    Robes  made  of  t  • 
were  restored  to  favor  under  Marie  Antoinette,  skins  of  the  fox,  beaver,  or  bear  were  von  i 
They  were  quickly  again  banished,  but  have  the  winter,  with  soft  moocasons  and  t"  - 
recently  reappeared  throughout  Christendom  snow-shoes  for  the  feet     The  favorite  cr  • 
under  the  name  of  crinoline.    After  the  revo-  ments  were  usually  of  lively  and  shining  cxv  '^ 
intion,  the  ladies,  sharing  the  general  enthu-  as  brilliant  featliers,  tufta  of  elk  h^  djctl  - 
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prising  part  of  the  old  proyinoe  of  Borgnndy,  mian  profoator  of  astronomy  upon  tba  esUb- 

Dounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Anbe,  £.  by  liahment  of  the  chair.    Hia  inveattgations  vere 

those  of  Hante-Marne,  Hante-Sadne,  and  Jnra,  of  anch  yalae  that  Newton  ia  reported  to  iure 

8.  by  that  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire.  and  W.  by  those  aidd :  ^  If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  ahoiild  have  knovn 

of  Nidvre  and  Yonne ;  area,  aboat  8,854  sq.  m. ;  something."    His  chief  works  were  liis  yreda:^ 

pop.  in  1856,  885,181.    The  rivers  are  numer-  to  the  2d  edition  of  Newton^a  Prin^^pia,  treai- 

ons,  but  small,  the  Sa6ne  being  the  only  one  ing  of  gravitation  and  the  objectionfl  to  it ;  an 

navigable.    Between  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Seine  a  account  of  the  great  meteor  of  1715;  and  Li? 

chain  of  hills  called  06te  d^Or  traverses  the  ffarmonia  MenMuarum^  which  was  the  tar.xA 

department.  The  Burgundy  canal  passes  through  work  of  importance  on  the  appHcstion  of  ^  ri- 

the  department  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  uniting  rithma  and  of  the  propertiea  of  the  <urcle  to  iLe 

the  river  Yonne  with  the  8a6ne.    Most  of  the  calculus  of  fluents. 

land  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  hemp,  flax,  OOTHURNTJS,  a  apeoiea  of  buskin  or  boot 

and  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  grain.    The  adapted  to  the  right  or  left  foot,  and  much  wora 

culture  of  the  vine  is  one  of  the  principal  by  the  ancients.    It  was  so  mn<^  in  yi>gi:d 

employments  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  quantity  with  tragic  actors  aa  to  become  emblematic  uf 

of  good  wine  produced  here  renders  this  one  tragedy. 

of  the  most  important  departments  of  France.  C0TIN,0hable8,  a  French  abb6,bominParj 

Large  Quantities  of  honey  are  obtained.  A  con-  in  1604,  died  there  in  1683,  became  the  butt  f 

nderable  portion  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  satire  of  Boileau,  consequent  upon  his  ad\i^ 

extenrave  and  valuable  forests  of  oak,  beech,  to  him  to  adopt  a  di^erent  style  of  writiog.    h 

elm,  &c.  The  mineral  productions  are  iron,  coal,  his  play  of  the  Femmea  sacantea^  Moli^re  nui>.? 

marble,  limestone,  potters' clay,  and  several  va-  Trissotin  imitate  Ootin'a  ndicnloua  mode  d 

rieties  of  stone  useful  for  building  and  for  lithog-  apeech  and  manner.    Ootin  was  almoner  to  t:  -. 

raphy.    This  department  is  divided  into  the  4  lans,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  ^l 

arrondi9sementsofI^on,Beaun^,OhAtillon-sur-  author  of  great  pretensons;   bat  hia  writinj; 

Seine,  and  S^mur.    Oapital,  Dijon.  were  in  bad  taste  and  below  medicx^ty,  and :  ^  s 

COTERIE.    The  ongin  of  this  word  is  of  a  probably,  as  much  as  his  arrogant  b^iavior  i.> 

commercial  character.    In  the  14th  century,  ward  BoUeau,  induced  Molidre  to  satirize  he 

when  mercantile  enterprise  was   beset  with  Up  to  this  time  Cotin  had  been  heaping  aIi-^ 

greater  difficulties  than  in  subsequent  eras,  mer-  upon  his  adversaries,  but  Molidre^s  attack  en^t- 

cbants  of  limited  means  formed  associations,  ually  silenced  him. 

each  member  binding  himself  to  contribute  his  COTOPAXI,  a  volcano  in  Ecuador,  in  the  L 

mite  of  cash  or  merchandise  to  the  general  fund,  chain  of  the  Andes,  situated  84  m.  S.  S.  E.  fr  r^ 

This  contribution  was  called  in  France  the  quote-  Quito,  in  laL  0°  45^  11"  S.,  and  long.  76'^  42  '^ . 

part ;  hence  the  name  of  coterie.  Subsequently  Its  summit  is  18,858  feet  above  the  aea ;  but  ti : 

the  word  was  applied  to  literary,  political,  and  valley  on  the  western  side,  which  sefkaratcs  : 

other  circles  of  an  exclusive  character.  from  the  next  chain,  is  itself  at  an  elevL:  ' 

COTES  DU  NORD,  a  N.  E.  French  depart-  of  about  9,000  feet,  so  that  the  great  alt::    - 

ment,  formed  of  a  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  the  mountain  is  lost  in  that  of  the  group  :: 

of  Brittany,  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of  St.  which  it  belongs.  The  watera  upon  its  sour. r- 

Male,  an  inlet  of  the  English  channel,  E.  by  the  and  eastern  slopes  find  their  way  into  the  r> .-: 

department  of  IHe-et-Yilaine,  S.  by  that  of  Napo,  a  tributary  of  the  Marafion,  which  i^  i 

Horbihan,  and  W.  by  that  of  Finistdre,  and  branch  of  the  Amazon;  whUe  those  on  r. 

divided   into  5  arrondissements — St  Brieuo,  north-western  side  flow  N.  W.  past  Quito,  s- . 

Dinan,  Loud^ac,  Lannion,  and  Guingamp— 48  in  the  river  Esmeraldaa  are  discharged  into  t  >. 

cantons,  and  878  communes ;  area,  2,66  9  sq.  m. ;  Pacific  in  the  comparatively  short  course  of  a^  •  ::: 

pop.  in  1856, 621,578.  The  coast  region  is  much  200  m.    Cotopaxi  is  remarkable  as  the  hid  -t 

mdented  and  flat,  with  many  harbors,  of  which  active  volcano  in  the  world.    It  is  distiogul^^  I 

that  of  Brieuc  is  remarkable.    The  southern  also  for  its  symmetrical  figure,  gradually  s;   - 

part  of  the  department  is  hilly,  with  a  moun-  ing  up  from  its  immense  base  in  the  form  o*  i 

tain  chain  stretching  from  E.  to  W.  under  dif-  cone,  which  below  the  apex  is  cut  off  to  fom  ^ 

ferent  names,  and  some  lead  and  iron  mines,  summit  estimated  at  4,800  fbet  in  diamt-:.-. 

The  nie  and  Ranee  canal  (58  m.  long)  connects  This  is  the  crater  of  the  volcano.    Around  :■ 

the  channel  with  the  bay  of  Biscay,  while  the  edge  is  seen  a  circular  wall  of  rock,  whictx  ti 

great  Nantes-Brest  canal  touches  the  department  amined  by  a  telescope,  appears  like  an  art  if-  . 

for  40  m.    The  south  is  well  timbered  and  fer-  parapet.    The  steepness  of  this  wall,  and  ;1 

tile :  the  north  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  crevices  through  it,  by  which  the  heated  t\- 

proaucing  grain  of  every  kind,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  pors  of  the  volcano  escape,  are  supposed  to  y  r^- 

wax,  honey,  and  cattle.    The  coast  fisheries  are  vent  the  snow  ftom  lying  here,  as  it  does  bi '  ^ 

carried  on  successfully.    The  climate  ia  mild,  for  a  vertical   descent  of  about  4,400   u  ' 

Oapital,  St.  Brieuc.  Upon  this  belt  none  of  the  irregnlaritk'^  •  '■ 

COTES,  Roger,  an  English  mathematician,  structure  of  the  mountain  are  perceived.     A 

born  at  Burbage,  Leicestershire,  July  10,  1682,  lies  concealed  beneath  an  unknown  dej>tL    : 

died  at  Cambridge,  June  5, 1716.    He  was  edu-  snow,  which  undergoes  no  apparent  chanr.- 

oated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1706  was  made  Pin-  except  along  its  lower  margin.    Below  tbi^  <'<^^* 
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former  was  oonstnuned  to  infer  that  the  iSiir  one  enrroiinded  b j  a  S-perted  inToliioel,  witib  d*!:i- 

was  not  favorable  to  him.  tate-incised,  cordate  leaflets,  cohering  at  tU 

OOTTENHAM,  Ohablbs  Ohbutofhbb  Pi-  base;  stigmas  8  to  6;  capsule  8  to  5H?tL>i 

PTB,  first  earl  of,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng-  manj-seeaed ;  seeds  Burroniided  bj  a  tonitc- 

land,  born  April  29, 1781,  ^ed  April  29, 1861.  toee  wooL     The  plant  ia  indigenoos  to  tU 

He  was  of  the  fkmily  of  the  author  of  the  oele-  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispberes ;  but  m- 

brated  diary  of  the  times  of  Oharles  II.,  was  tivation  has  so  modified  it,  that  the  number  ^>{ 

educated  at  Oambridge,  and  studied  law  under  its  species  is  uncertam,  and  ia  TanouiT  ^i^cz. 

8ir  Samud  Romilly.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  dufferent  authorities.     lAanmos^rvifi  tjC 

in  1804,  and  was  appointed  solicitor-general  to  6  species,  viz. :   O.  herbaceutm^   Oi  aH»Tr  n. 

Queen  Adelaide  in  1830,  and  solicitor-general  to  O,  hinutum^  Q.  reUgiotum^   and   0.  Bir-^- 

the  king  in  Feb.  1884.    In  July,  1831,  he  en-  deme,   De  Oandolle  describes  in  hk  iViMfr/r.  < 

tered  parliament  through  the  interest  of  Eail  13  species,  and  mentions  6  othera.    Dr.  £'  }>. 

Fitzwiiliam.    In  1834  he  became  master  of  the  refers  all  the  varieties  to  4  primary  sptc  -s 

roUa,  in  1885  a  commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  Swartz  thought  they  might  all  be  i^erre^ 

and  in  1836  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  one  original  species.    The  diriaioiia  gener.:.* 

which  office  he  held  till  Sept.  1841.    On  Oct.  recognized*  are  three,  designated  by  the  bx 

5,  1845,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  8  named  species  of  Linniena,  or  by  the  oomn  • : 

WUliam  Weller  Pepys,  the  baronetcy  conferred  names,  herbaceous,  shrub,   and   tree  cot'<:; 

on  his  &ther  in  1801  devolved  on  him.  In  Aug.  and  of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Lt- 

1846,  he  again  became  lord  chancellor.   In  June,  baceous.    Some  include  in  it  all  the  rariitk* 

1850,  he  was  made  an  earl.    In  politics  he  was  cultivated  in  the  United  States ;  but  otbrrs  ^- 

ever  a  steady  and  consistent  liberaL  fer  the  long-stapled  sea  island  ootton  pLu.: :. 

COTTEREAU,  Jsak.    See  Ohouasb.  the  arborescent  division.    Adopting  the  lar-: 

COTTIN,  Mapamb  Sophie  RisTAXTn,  a  French  arrangement,  the  herbaceous  woold  indodc  u : 

novcdist,  bom  at  Tonneins  (Lot-et-GraronneX  in  F^^  producing  upland  or  short-stapled  (x  ::• :. 

1773,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  25,  1807,  married  in  These  grow  to  the  height  of  li  to  8  fe<t  v  1 

1790  M.  Oottin,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Bordeaux,  bear  diu-k  green  leaves,  with  blue  veins^  &r :  c- 

who  died  in  1793.    The  publication  of  her  first  lobed.     The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  wiu  ; 

novel,  Claire  dAJhe  (1798),  was  said  to  have  petals  with  purple  spots  at  the  base.    A  tn.-- 

been  due  to  her  desire  of  benefiting  a  needy  gular  pod  succeeds  the  flower,  and  contAiL- 1 

friend,  and  her  wealth  permitted  her  to  g|ratify  3  cells  the  seeds,  and  the  3  locka  of  v:.\ 

her  generous  disposition  on  many  other  occa-  down,  which  burst  forth  and  cover  the  sLd  : 

sions.    Her  novel  Misaleth  was  her  most  care-  the  pod,  when  this  opens  at  its  matority.    I.- 

fnl  production,  and  at  the  same  time  so  free  seeds  of  the  short-staple  eotion    are   p"*-'^ 

from  the  extravagant  sentimentality  with  which  and  in  size  larger  than  those  of  the  ^r 

love  is  treated  in  her  other  writings,  that  it  was  They  are   sown  every  year. — The  kin*.:   . 

used  in  schools,  and  more  generfdly  translated  hairy  or  shrub  cotton,  includes  many  variT : 

into  foreign  languages  than  any  of  her  other  which  grow  wherever  the  herbaoeoos  is  f«  >t 

novels.  Although  constantly  engaged  in  writing,  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  biennial  or  trien.  . 

she  deemed  a  literary  career  improper  for  wo-  in  India  and  Egypt  it  lasts  from  6  to  10  jt 

men.  and  published  her  novels  anonymously  but  in  the  mildest  climates  it  ia  an  annu^d 

nnm  the  attention  which  they  attracted  forced  includes  the  religiomtm  of  Surinam,  the  IXi 

her  to  reveal  her  name.    Complete  editions  of  dentef  the  Peruvian,  and  other  species. 

her  works  appeared  in  1817  ana  1823.  ootton  of  Guiana  and  Braal  is  aaid  to  W 

COTTLE,  Joseph,  an  English  publisher  and  to  this  division.    The  plant  reaembles  in 

author,  born  in  1774,  died  in  1853.    He  was  an  and  appearance  a  currant  bush.    The  fr:. 

early  and  generous  friend  of  Coleridge  and  poddiffersfrom  thatof  theherbaoeons  in  l< 

Southey,  whose  first  poems  he  published  while  of  an  oval  form  and  of  larger  aae. — ^The 

a  bookseller  at  BristoL    He  afterward  wrote  a  cotton  grows  to  the  height  of  15  to  20  fetit 

volume  of  "  Reminiscences"  of  those   authors,         •  The  elaaaiflflatlon  giyen  br  Mr.  TbomM  E311^~ 

poems  entitled  "  Alfred,"  the  "  Fall  of  Cambria,"  •  HMid  Book  of  the  (>)ttoa  Trade"*  (London,  issbu »« 

ind  "Malvern  Hills,"  essays  on  Socinianism,  ttrtSt'^ThT^T^e^^T^'^^fellS^^ 


i.- 
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and  other  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. — ^His  broth-  hBrbactiMm  or  indieum,  veUow-flowered,  wmu  covers 

er,  AMoe  OoTTLm  died  in  1800,  also  wrote  versee,  aS?«^^.S  ta  I!!d!^aSS^  AJibllT^"! 

translated  the  Edda,  and  possessed  supenor  some  mppoee  thftt»Tarietfof' sm  ieUnd*  cotton  vx^ 

Boholarship,  but  is  perhaps  best  remembered  by  obtiiined  ivom  ^  gi^ciee.''  a  The  SaHmdmM,  y«Kn^  : 

m,  ir.;iJ««^«- «n«-i^.:  ^^  o!L^«u  4.^  1,:-  .««»>a  •"<!*  l>Uct  Beeda,  without  the  hnlry  eorerin^  ehnra^t  ■ 

a  ludicrous  allusion  of  Byron's  to  his  name.  ©r  the  «  preTioo? roedee ;  extenatrily  frpw?ln  the  I 

COTTON  (It  OOtemA  and  this  from  the  Arabic,  BUtea.    The  m«  Idand  to  a  TVletv.  ns  nbo  the  lon?-»u 

h>ton),  the  downy  fibron.  «nbst«ioe  attached  SgSSSTiS'SSaSSJi.l^MytirSi:: 

to  the  seeds  of  the  various  species  of  goay-^  •*Btom  lO  to  15  feet  high,  IenTeelarn,flowenr«^IIo<i 


pium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  mahaeea^  y>i«»  »<»«  and  to«e.oontniniD«  »  «' IJJ^  ■J'J;*^ 

'^..T.i'ilxi.  11  i*  flnnlr  to  each  other  in  a  cone-like  masa,  nnd  traan  ^ 

which  also  molUdes  the  common  mallow,  of  springs  nlong-atepled  white  wool    Foond  InBosth  A 

kindred  appearance  to  the  COtton*bearing  spe-  ca,  and  appeaxa  to  he  the  green-eeeded  cotton  ao  «xu   ' 

oies.   DetSfldoUe  thus  gives  its  botanical  char-  Slrf^rt-IttSpSlJI'ltaSSIiJ^ 

acter:  Oalyx  oop-ahaped,  obtusely  6-toothed,  «•  ^raitottn." 
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also  speaks  of  the  doth  nakSi^  tranqMrent  eoltivatioiL  In  the  central  portimis  of  <be  ml* 

gannenta,  and  of  tarbana  coBtaimng  25  or  80  tinent  the  product  has  beien  employed  fr<  ni 

dla  of  it  weighing  less  than  4  ounces.    A  sin-  remote  periods;  and  it  has  Ions  oe^  knuv: 

g}e  pound  of  thread  was  spun  out  to  the  length  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  AbjBanu,  iiLu 

of  116  miles;  but  it  has  since  been  made  in  upon  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  Gamlna,  Xi;:.:. 

England,  as  was  seen  at  the  great  exhibition,  so  oc.,  ^.    The  distinguished  trsTeller  Dr.  Ij. - 

fine,  that  a  pound  would  haye  reached  1,026  ingstone  has  recently  furnished  much  infiTJa- 

milee.    The  famous  muslins  of  Decca,  made  of  tion  respecting  the  capacity  of  this  regi^/i.  u 

a  staple  too  short  to  be  spun  by  Europeans  or  produce  cotton«    He  found  the  plant  im^i- 

woven  by  any  machinery,  and  designated  as  mg  proUfically  in  the  country  of  Angok,  fini 

^  webs  of  woven  wind,"  are  produced  £rom  the  women  employed  in  Gpinning  ti^  cc::/u 

cotton  grown  only  in  a  district  of  about  40  '*  with  a  spindle  and  distan  ezacUy  like  tL<  v 

miles  in  length  by  S  in  breadth,  lying  to  the  N.  which  were  in  use  among  the  andent  L^jr 

£.  of  Oalcutta.    The  late  Rev.  William  Ward,  tians."    The  American  ootton  plaat,  he  H^. 

missionary  at  Berampore,  speaks  of  muslins  has  there  bec<Hne  perennial ;  luid  he  6peak>  <jf 

made  in  Bengal  so  fine  that  a  piece  requires  it  as  being  cleared  off  as  a  nuissnoe  to  mi^^ 

4  months  to  make  it,  and  is  wortn  600  rupees ;  room  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  fw  fori 

when  laid  upon  the  grass  and  covered  with  Dr.  Livingstone   returned  to  this  regiuo  h 

dew,  it  is  not  discernible. — Hindostan  still  con-  March,  1658,  prepared  to  prosecute  the  ccltare 

tinues  to  produce  large  quantities  of  cotton,  of  the  crop.    Mr.  Thomas  Clegg  has  been  ci- 

the  several  species  of  the  herbaceous,  shrubby,  gaged  in  the  region  of  Sierra  Leone  siDce  tit 

and  arborescent  plant  being  met  with,  either  year  1862  in  encouraging  the  natives  to  rsi^^ 

wild  or  cultivated,  in  different  portions   of  the  crop,  and,  being  provided  with  gins  &lO 

the  territory  between  Cape  Oomorin  and  the  other  f4)paratus,  has  so  far  succeeded  tb&t  L.* 

Himalaya  mountains.    The  annual  product  is  shipm^its  to  Manchester  have  been  ss  folli•7^. 

roughly  estimated  at  about  460,000,000  pounds,  in  1862,  1,810  lbs. ;   1868,  4,617 ;  1854,  l,5^^ 

of  which  two-thirds  are  consumed  by  the  na-  1866,  1,661;  1856,  11,492;  1857,  85,419;  1\\ 

tivesL  and  the  remainder  is  e3Eported  in  about  to  April  16,  96,470.    The  total  produce  of  hCI 

equal  quantities  to  Great  Britain  and  Ohina.  was  76,419  lbs.,  about  40,000  havii^  been  dr 

The  ezportations  are  principally  from  the  dis-  stroyed  by  fire  before  ^pping.  Muchmortc<:- 

triots  within  40  miles  of  the  coast,  those  of  ton  also  was  offered  at  iiL  per  lb.  in  the  see^i  4 

Malabar  and  Ooromandel  furnishing  the  best  such  lbs.  making  one  of  clean  cotton.   Xl  i-* 

qualities.    But  although  great  pains  have  been  African  cotton,  he  reports,  fetches  in  the  Li* -^r- 

taken  by  the  East  India  company  to  improve  pool  market  from  2<2.  to  d<2.  more  than  Ea^tkiu 

the  culture,  and  seed  from  other  countries  and  cotton  in  the  same  condition,  and  that  it  i?  l<t. 

methods  in  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  in  quality  to  American  cotton.    In  the  T<.'ri.l.. 

introduced  at  great  expense,  the  product  haa  country,  situated  in  the  interior,  he  b  advi^i 

not  been  made  to  equal  in  quality  the  long  staple  of  cotton  being  raised  by  the  natives  in  U^t 

obtained  in  America,  and,  from  some  peculiarity  quantities  and  offered  for  sale  on  markt^t  <ii>: 

common  to  all  of  it  under  whatever  condition  (every  4th)  to  the  amount  of  1,000  to  S^iJOC*  U^ 

it  is  raised,  is  never  likely  to  be  substituted  to  a  of  76  to  80  lbs.  each.    So  mudi  importaECt;  i^ 

great  extent  for  American  ootton ;  nor  has  the  attached  to  these  accounts  in  England  i:- 

quantity  been  sensibly  increased,  a  fact  owinff  Lord  Palmerston  on  July  12,  1858,  exprr-x^ 

m  part  to  the  sluggishness  of  the  people  and  in  the  house  of  commons  his  opinion  that  ' 

the  impossibility  of  transporting  the  cotton  a  few  years  the  western  coast  of  AfiicaiK^t-^ 

ftom  far  within  the  interior.    Burmah  also  oro-  frimish  from  its  cotton  districts,  more  ext€D>:  • 

duces  a  considerable  amount  of  cotton,  and  its  than  those  of  India,  a  more  important  oc 

exportationa  to  China,  together  with  those  of  merce  in  this  article  than  is  had  with  anjinl ' 

British  India,  are  estimate  to  be  about  40,000  portion  of  the  world,  the  United  States  ai-^^ 

balea  of  400  lbs.  each.   Though  the  Ohinese  con-  excepted.    In  1821  the  culture  of  cotton  « -^ 

some  inunense  quantities  of  cotton,  its  use  and  introduced  into  Egypt,  where  it  has  since  ''f- 

eultivation  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  successfully  prosecutea  and  greatly  extti^vi^ . 

to  them  previous  to  the  11th  century,  and  so  that  England  now  draws  thence  a  porti^'^; 

their  own  crop  atiU  falls  far  short  of  supplying  its  supplies,  and  of  a  quidity  only  inferior  to  li 

their  wants.    The  best  known  of  their  fabrics  sea  island  cotton  of  the  United  States ;  '-^ 

are  the  nankeens,  named  from  the  city  of  Nan*  quantity,  however,  is  very  uncertain,  the  fine:  :- 

kin.    Ceylon,  Borneo,  and  other  islands  of  the  Sons  being  extreme  and  beyond  calcuiat: 

Indian  archipelago,  have  long  produced  cotton^  Spain  was  the  first  of  European  ooontrie?  :> 

and  are  susceptible  of  a  largely  increased  oul-  aaopt  the  cotton  culture ;  it  was  intnxlu  ^< 

tureof  it.    Japan  produces  it,  but  the  fibre  is  there  aa  early  as  the  10th  century  bj  '}■ 

found  to  be  too  coarse  for  the  manufacture  of  Moors ;  it  was  about  the  aame  time  esteLx. - 

fine  fabrics.    Australia  is  found  in  jx>rtions  of  to  Sicily.    The  YenetianB  engaged  in  it  a':-^^' 

its  territory  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  the  14th  century ;  and  the  Turks  about  the  ^a:^- 

plant ;  but  no  country  either  of  the  old  or  new  period  introduced  it  into  Roumelia  and  H^'L^' 

world  is  probably  to  be  compared  with  Africa  donia.    The  first  notice  of  the  English  di^^ 

lor  the  adaptation  of  its  soil  and  climate  to  this  ing  their  attention  to  the  manu&cture  of  tl-. 
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wu  twidlj  extended  in  the  last  10  yean  of 
the  18th  oentniy  tbroaghont  the  Bontbem 
Btatee,  the  prodoot  being  known  at  the  short 
Btaple  or  upland  cotton.  la  ITSO  England  re- 
ceived only  1  bog  of  United  Bute*  cotton  in 
1,000  bags  imported ;  in  1702, 1  in  136  j  in  1T06, 
1  in  S5 ;  and  in  17S9,  abont  |  of  the  importa- 
tion was  from  this  ooantry.  The  production 
snd  export  of  the  United  States  in  periods  of 
6  years,  from  the  year  1801  to  1880,  inclusiye, 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table ;  and  the  an- 
nual production  and  export  of  subsequent  years. 
Tables  of  this  nature  v^  somewhat  as  prepared 
by  different  authorities,  being  often  calculated 
from  hales  which  are  of  indefinite  weight,  and 


with  the  year  Bome&nM  reckoned,  as  in  thii 
country,  fKtm  Sept.  1,  and  in  otbera,  w  Gruc 
Britain,  from  Jan.  1  sncceeding,  or,  asinther.S. 
treasury  reports,  to  Jane  80.  In  some  alio  tha 
amount  of  cotton  consmned  in  the  interior  a  no- 
ticed, and  in  others  not.  The  tables,  therefore,  st 
the  best,  are  approximate  only.  The  uinul  cr<n\ 
from  the  year  1880,  is  to  the  month  ofSeptcmUi 
of  the  Bucceerive  years,  the  figores  being  Lhii<£ 
furDishedbythe  "New  York  Shipping  and  Cmd- 
tnercialList."  Asraming  the  average  weight  of 
the  hale  to  be  440  lbs.,  multiplying  by  this  Dum- 
ber would  ^ve  the  nnmber  of  pounds.  Tb«  f  r- 
nres  do  not  include  the  qnsntitiea  oonamned  .ii 
the  interior,  which  may  amount  of  l«ie  y«at«  lu 
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from  100,000  to  180,000  bales.    Theoropofsea  89,686  in  1858-'4.  ThefoHowingtable  prppcr, 

islatidcottonfarlSfiT-'S  (included  in  the  general  the  qoantitios  of  cotton  exported  from  the  E'ti:: 

statement)  was  as  follows:  FloridA,2G,6S5halee;  ed  States  to  the  principal  commercinl  countr.'' 

Georgia,  8,240;   and  Botitb  Oarolina,  10,560 —  for  the  years  named;  and  the  enoeeediii^  ta^! 

total,  50,494  hales,  agBJnst  4S,814  in  I855-'7;  the  ehipmenta  from  the  sonthem  ports  for  C: 

44,612  in  ie55-'6  ;  40,841  in  1854-'5  ;    and  year,  SepL  1,  1867,  toAug.81,1858: 
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increasisg.  In  the  4  yean  ending  1841,  Great 
Britain  received  68  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  the 
United  States ;  in  the  4  years  ending  1868,  64 
per  cent ;  and  in  the  4  years  ending  1867,  61 
per  cent.  The  East  Indies,  bat  more  especiaUy 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  are  looked  to  to  sap- 
ply  the  deficiency  to  the  English  mannfioctarers. 
The  encoaragement  of  the  cnltare  wherever 
there  is  a  prospect  of  its  succeeding  has  become 
so  important  an  object  that  an  association  called 
the  ^*  Ootton  Snpply  Association  *'  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  haa  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Man- 
chester, April  9, 1868.    It  is  engaged  in  gather- 
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ing  and  diffcriboting  informstioii  reqiectin^  t}.-; 
capacity  of  various  districts,  and  fxuiiishui)?  t  i  i 
best  seed,  tools,  and  other  implements,  vi  h-  r- 
ever  they  are  likely  to  be  advantageoiis-ly  < 
ployed,  llirongh  the  aid  of  the  garerrir!.. 
and  the  East  India  company,  they  also  ^ «  k 
eflfect  various  improvements  designed  to  lai 
tate  the  development  of  the  resonrce9  of  i 
cotton-growing  regions. — ^The  distribute  m 
the  cotton  raised  throughout  t2ie  worlds  «^> 
as  can  be  ascertained,  b  presented  In  tlie  f 
ing  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Gribble,  of  >' 
Orleans: 
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Kr.  Gribble,  assuming  the  average  weight  of 
packages  of  raw  cotton  to  be,  from  the  West 
Indies  178  lbs.,  Brazil  181,  Egypt  806,  East  In- 
dies 885,  and  the  United  States  440,  then  redu- 
cing all  to  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  arrives  at  this 
result:  The  product  of  the  West  Indies  would 
be  for  the  year  1856,  4,090  bales ;  Brazil,  6,600 ; 
Egypt,  86,445;  East  Indies,  445,687;  and  for  the 
United  States,  8,880,580,  or  nearly  ]  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  world. — All  the  countries  in  the 
world,  however  productive  they  might  be  in 
the  growth  of  cotton,  could  never  have  pre* 
pared  for  use  such  immense  quantities  by  the 
methods  of  cleaning  the  article  known  as  late 
as  1793.  In  that  year,  Eli  Whitney,  originally  of 
Hassachusetts,  and  afterward  a  citizen  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  by  his  invention  of  the  saw  gin 
increased  the  facility  of  cleaning  the  short-staple 
cotton  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  extraordinary 
impetus  was  given  to  its  culture.  Cotton  that 
required  a  hand  a  day  to  clean  a  pound  was 
better  prepared  for  market  by  his  machine  at 
the  rate  of  8  cwt.  a  day.  The  cotton  is  seized 
by  rows  of  teeth  formed  of  strong  wires  project- 
ing from  a  roller,  or  by  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw 
made  upon  circular  plates  of  iron.  These  pass 
between  grate  bars  set  so  closely  together  that 
the  seed  cannot  pass  through,  but  the  cotton  is 
drawn  in  and  afterward  swept  off  by  a  cylin- 
drical brush.  The  importance  of  this  invention 
is  well  described  in  the  charge  of  Judge  John- 
son in  a  suit  brought  by  Whitney,  in  Savannah, 
in  1807,  to  sustain  the  validity  of  his  patent. 
He  states :  ^*  The  green  seed  is  a  species  much 
more  productive  than  the  blacky  and  by  nature 
adapted  to  a  much  greater  variety  of  climate. 
But  by  reason  of  the  strong  adherence  of  the 
fibre  to  the  seed,  without  the  aid  of  some  more 
powerful  machine  for  separating  it  than  any 
formerly  known  among  us,  the  cultivation  of  it 
would  never  have  been  made  an  object.  The 
machine  of  which  Mr.  Whitney  claims  the  inven- 
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tion  so  facilitates  the  preparation  of  this  spe 
for  use,  that  the  cultivation  of  it  has  siid<l*L 
become  an  object  of  infinitely  greater  nari>«:-£ 
importance  than  that  of  the  other  species  ev-.r 
can  be.  ....  With  regard  to  the  ntility  of  :   ; 
discovery,  ....  the   whole    interior    of  t  i 
80uthe.m  states  was  languishing,  and  it^  in- 
habitants emigrating  for  want  of  some  objef  t :«' 
engage  their  attention  and  employ  their  men- 
try,  when  the  invention  of  this  macbine  at  i^i  *f 
opened  views  to  them  which  set  the  w).  '.• 
country  in  active  motion.    From  childho*-!  \' 
age  it  has  presented  to  ns  a  lucratiTe  enifl- .  • 
ment.     Individuals  who  were  depressed  v  '^ 
poverty,  and  sunk  in  idleness,  have  snddv^  j 
risen  to  wealth  and  respectability.     Our  fl<  '? 
have  been  paid  off,  our  capitals  have  incredr-.  I 
and  our  lands  trebled  themselves  in  value.    ^<i 
cannot  express  the  weight  of  the  obligor  - 
which  the  country  owes  to  this  invention.    T  -. 
extent  of  it  cannot  now  be  seen,*^  &c.,  &c.    i  v^ 
"  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Eli  Whitney,"  by  Vr  i 
Olmstead,  "  American  Journal  of  Science/  r  : 
zxi.)   The  sea  island  cotton  could  not  be  clt* m  r: 
by  tills  machine  on  account  of  the  length  r^C 
delicacy  of  its  fibre ;  and  the  want  of  s<>r  c 
cheap  method  of  preparing  it  has  no  dc  :: 
greatly  restricted  its  cultivation  of  late  yoa-s 
which  is  said  not  to  extend  beyond  a  yr&r/j 
production  of  50,000  bags,  ot  800  Ibsw^;;... 
though  much  territory  suited  to  its  growtli  rt^ 
mains  uncultivated.    A  recent  invention  of  M.*. 
L.  8.  Chichester,  of  New  York,  is  stated  to  ai^ 
complish  the  important  olgect.    The  cottor.  'i    , 
passed  between  two  rollers,  one  Anted,  madeci 
polished  steel  1^  inches  in  diameter,  the  other  i : 
vulcanized  rubber,  8  inches  in  diameter;  acii  i 
plate  of  iron  vibrating  in  firont  of  the  ro!^^    i 
toward  and  from  them  rips  out  the  seeds^  vK  t 
the  cotton  is  drawn  through.    It  is  stated  t<    I 
dean  800  lbs.  a  day  without  crushing  t  m«<1    ' 
The  cotton  when  cleaned  is  compresatd  b.r 
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ed  capacity  of  working  it  eS^  eoxM  never  haTe  supply  tihe  whole  oomitry  witli  yam,  and  rec  7^  i 
been  met  except  by  the  invention  of  a  machine  ftiriher  iipportation  nnneoeanuy.    A  new  rr  J 
like  that  of  Whitney,  already  referred  to,  for  of  amall  dze  was  built  in  1798  by  Measn.  Xliz^yi 
deaning  the  raw  article  with  expedition,  and  thna  Brown,  and  Slater,  at  Pawtacket,  whi<^  co  ^'.  i 
preparing  it  for  market.    The  myentlons  of  the  menced  with  72  c^indles,  and  iras  afterwa^j 
English  gave  them  the  monopoly  of  the  man-  considerably  enlaraed.    It  is  still  known  a?  t;  -i 
nfactore,  and  were  gnarded  with  most  scm-  "  old  factory.''    1&.  Slater  most  ha^e  failed  r  r 
puloQS  care,  lest  they  should  reach  other  conn-  want  of  experienced  woikmen  in  oonstrnct'^  _• 
tries.    The  first  machines  for  carding,  roving,  his  nuichinery,  particulariy  the  earda,  if  be  in 
and  spinning,  made  in  the  United  States,  were  not  himself  been  thorou^ly  ooxnpetent  tc>  (^ 
the  work  of  2  mechanics  ^m  Scotland,  Alexan-  all  the  varieties  of  the  work.    From  this  bc.H 
der  and  Robert  Barr,  employed  by  Mr.  Orr  of  ning  other  mills  were  added  in  Pawtacke:  ; 
East  Bridge  water,  Mass.     The  state  made  a  the  same  parties  and  others  also,  writh  wL  '^ 
grant  in  1786  of  £200  lawful  money  for  the  en-  Mr.  Slater  associated  himself;  and  the  h^r. : 
couragement  of  the  enterprise.    The  Beverly  employed  carried  the  processes  to  Cmnberli:   : 
company  in  the  same  state  commenced  opera*  R.  I.,  where  another  factory  was  boilt  in  1  ra- 
tions in  1787,  and  after  expending  £4,000,  ob-  In  1806  Mr.  Slater  was  joined  by  his  brot!  ■- 
tained  in  1790a  grant  of  £1,000  finom  the  legis-  John  Slater,  from  England;  and  sooo  after  tL- 
latnre,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  succeeded  in  village  of  Slatersville,  R.  L,  was  pirc^ect^ii  : 
introducing  tiie  manuflMture  of  cotton  goods,  place  which  has  since  continued  to  pro^Kr  likr 
but  with  very  imperfect  machinery.    In  1788  a  many  others  in  New  England   eatabti^ed   ^ 
company  was  formed  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  later  periods  for  the  purpose  of  proeecatixig  t:>. 
making  ^  home-spun  cloth ;''  and  they  construct-  same  branch  of  industry.    By  a  report  mad^  :  ^ 
ed  their  machinery  from  the  best  drawings  to  congress  in  1816,  it  appears  that  the  bosirt-'i! 
be  obtained  of  the  English  models  and  plans,  had   increased  fh)m  tiie  oonsamption  of  t-j 
which  were  afforded  them  by  Mr.  Orr  and  the  bales  of  800  lbs.  each  in  180O,  to  10,000  in  1  s: '. 
Beveriy  company.    The  carding  and  roving  and  90,000  in  1815 ;  that  81,000,000  yards  .1 
with  these  machines  was  effected  in  a  very  im*  cotton  cloth,  costing  (24,000,000,  were  ir.rii 
perfect  and  slow  manner  by  band  labor ;  the  manufactured,  about  100,000  operadv^i,  ttk-x 
spinning  frame  with  82  spindles  differed  little  women,  and  children,  were  employed,  and  ^i 
from  a  common  jenny,  and  was  worked  at  first  aggregate  capital  of  $40,000,000  was  inre^'c*: 
by  a  crank  turned  by  hand.    The  machinery  in  the  business.    The  importations  of  fore- .r' 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Moses  Brown  of  Providence,  cottons  of  1815  and  1816,  araonnting;  notir.:.i> 
whOj  together  with  Mr.  Almy,  had  several  hand  standing  thia  home  production,  to  the  valoe  ^< 
jennies  employed  in  private  houses  in  Provi-  about  $180,000,000,  greatly  checked  the  pr«> 
dence  making  yams  for  the  weft  of  mixed  linen  gress  of  the  American  manu&ctore  ;   bat  ilj 
and  cotton  goods.  Such  operations  could  accom-  was  subsequently  encouraged  by  the  tariff  s<  > 
plish  little  in  competition  with  the  Arkwright  of  1824,  1828,  and  1882,  which  imposed  an  >i 
machinery;  and  all  attempts  to  procure  plans  of  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  npon   import: :: 
this  Med.    In  Nov.  1789,  there  arrived  in  New  cotton  goods.    Up  to  the  year  1818  the  m :.' 
York  a  young  man  Just  21  years  of  age,  who  that  had  been  put  in  operation  were  de^irr'r: 
had  spent  about  7  years  in  the  cotton  mills  in  only  for  spinning;  and  the  twist  was  sokl  '^ 
Derbyshire,  England,  in  various  capacities  up  the  weavers,  who  made  use  of  hand  loom$  t  • 
to  that  of  generd  superintendent   He  had  quaf-  convert  it  into  doth.    In  England  also;,  thozz: 
ified  himself  for  the  express  purpose  of  remov*  the  power  loom,  the  remarkable  invention  oii 
ing  to  this  country,  and  establishing  the  cotton  clergyman  unskilled  in  mechanios,  was  in  i:-^ 
manufacture  by  Arkwright's  processes,  even  its  employment  was  in  establishments  distiv. 
without  the  use  of  plans,  which  could  not  be  from  those  in  which  the  cotton  was  spun  k^^ 
passed  through  the  custom  house  in  England,  varn.    The  construction  of  this  loom  was  is- 
To  this  man,  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  the  country  is  Known  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  impi^ 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  means  of  nble  to  obtain  any  plan  of  it.     In  1813  }L\ 
successfully  conducting  this  manufacture.    He  Francis  0.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  lately  retonri 
repaired  to  Providence  in  January  of  the  next  from  England  and  Scotland,  determined  to  ii- 
year,  and  immediately  formed  an  engagement  troduce  the  weaving  of  the  doth  in  this  ^^c'-   ■ 
with  Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown  to  construct  the  try ;  and  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-io-I^ir    , 
improved  machinery.  In  Dec.  1790,  the  first  Ark-  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  set  about  the  inreoti<^  • 
Wright  machinery  was  set  in  operation,  consist-  of  a  power  loom.     After  nnmerons  attemp'^ 
ing  of  8  cards,  drawing  and  roving,  and  a  frame  they  succeeded  in  producing  in  the  autnmc  c: 
of  72  spindles,  worked  by  a  water  wheel  of  an  1812  a  satisfactory  model,  and  procuring  t>c 
old  fulling  mill.    By  this  machinery  a  large  services  of  the  skilful  mechanic,  Mr.  Fisnl  Uo"  | 
stock  of  yarns  was  accumulated  in  less  than  2  dy,  afterward  weU  known  aa  Uie  head  of  tzi 
years,  beside  what  coidd  be  woven  and  dis-  machine  shop  at  Lowell,  they  decided  np^  j 
posed  of.    In  14  months  from  the  time  they  building  a  mill  to  work  it.    Finding  it  wonM  >t 
began  to  work,  Mr.  Brown  advised  the  secre-  more  profitable  to  combine  the  operatkii  of 
tary  of  the  treasury  that  machinery  and  mills  spinning  vdth  the  weaving,  they  boilt  at  ^st- 
could  now  be  erected  in  one  year  of  capacity  to  bam,  Massachusetts^  in  1818,  a  fiustory  for  al^^: 
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an  axis  reTolving  with  groat  rapidity.     The  ingenioas  and  efficient^  and  has  tak«b  Ab  plar 
cotton  is  regolarly  fed  to  Sie  machine  by  being  of  the  old  roving  machine  d  ArkwrigLt.     I.\ 
spread  in  equal  quantities  upon  the  feeding  tins  frame  spindles  are  set  Terticallj  in.  ofne  or 
apron,  which  carries  it  on  in  a  broad  layer  till  two  rows  at  equal  distances  apart,  ea^  pi&sr<~:i..- 
it  is  taken  up  by  a  pair  of  rollers,  and  thus  pre>  throush  a  bobbin  which  is  loosely  attached  t.  • 
sented  to  the  beating  knives ;  in  a  second  part  it^  and  has  a  play  equal  to  ita  length  pp  l.ii  i 
of  the  machine  the  same  operation  is  repeated,  down  the  spindle.    At  the  tc^  of  the  spindle-  i* 
and  as  the  cotton  passes  out  it  is  received  by  suspended  a  fly  with  two  dependent  legs^  u:  c 
the  spreading  or  lapping  machine,  in  which  it  is  of  which  is  solid,  and  a  oounterpoiae  merely  id 
flattened  into  a  filmy  sheet  of  uiuform  thickness  the  other,  which  is  hollow,  and  admits  thr^Jv  j^i 
and  then  wound  upon  a  roller.    As  one  roller  it  the  roving,  which  enters  the  fly  by  sm  eje  i:i 
is  filled  it  is  taken  away  to  the  carding  mar  the  centre,  immediately  above  the  top  of  the 
chine,  and  an  empty  one  is  set  in  its  place,  ipindle.    As  the  spindle  revolves  it  carries  ;i!-3 
This  process  is  conducted  with  such  perfect  fly  with  it,  thus  twisting   and  winding  tl.e 
regularity,  that  the  weight  of  the  cotton  fed  to  roving  at  the  same  time  around  the  boblliu 
the  machine  determines  the  fineness  of  the  The  supply  by  the  rollers  is  exactly  proi^  r- 
thread  niterward  produced.    The  carding  pro-  tioned  to  the  speed  of  the  spindlea,  which  .? 
cess  has  already  been  referred  to  as  perfected  uniform,  and  thus  the  twist  ia  even  in  ecu.  i 
by  Arkwright.    It  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  lengths ;  but  as  the  fly  winds  the  roving  ar^xn  -.  i 
of  the  operations  of  this  manufacture.    The  im-  the  bobbin,  and  this  consequently  increases  in 
proved  machines  consist  of  a  large  drum  cover*  circumference,  the  loosely  twisted  yam  wo::]! 
ed  with  cards  of  wire  teeth  revolving  in  a  box,  be  more  and  more  stnoned  in  the  windir  z. 
which  is  lined  with  cards  of  teeth  that  come  were  it  not  for  insenioua  oontxivanoea  wLi-  li 
nearly  in  contact  wilh  those  upon  the  drum ;  give  a  varying  revolution  to  the  bobbin  exaci/ 
or  4  small  cylinders  covered  with  cards  are  adapted  to  the  ciroumferenoe  it  has  attainfL 
placed  within  the  same  box,  so  as  to  revolve  in  It  has  moreover  an  altemating  motion  up  anl 
opposite  direction  to  the  large  cylinder  and  at  down  the  spuidle,  by  which  the  roving  is  woulj 
different  velocity.    Stationary  cards  are  thus  upon  it  in  perfectly  even  layers.   This  machino, 
idso  fixed  to  a  part  of  the  upper  lining  of  the  in  the  peifect  adaptation  of  its  parts  to  earh 
box.     The  macmne  is  fed  by  a  pair  of  roll-  other,  and  the  mathematical  acooracy  of  its 
ers,  which  unwind  the  sheet  of  cotton  from  operations,  furnishes  a  most  instmctiTe  studj 
the  roller  of  the  spreading  machine,  and  pass  in  this  department  of  mechanics.     The  rovir.^ 
it  in  to  the  cards.    These  lay  out  the  fibres  are  next  to  be  spun  into  yam,  and  this  is  te- 
la one  direction,  and  leave  behind  upon  the  complished  either  by  the  mule  jeony,  alre^lj 
stationary  cards  lumps  and  imperfections  that  partially  described,  or  by  the  throstle  maehiiic. 
have  escaped  the    other  cleaning  operations.  This  is  similar  to  the  bobbin  and  fly  frami'  ia 
As  the  fibres  are  carried  over  on  the  large  principle.    As  the  roving  is  unjwound  from  the 
cylinder,  they  are  gathered  and  ti^en  in  a  fine  bobbins,  it  is  again  elongated^-  by.  passing  t'c- 
fleece  by  the  teeth  of  another  cylinder  called  tween  three  pairs  of  rollers  which  revolVe  z: 
a  dofier,  which  revolves  slowly  in  a  contrary  different  velocities,  and  it  then  passes  throcjb 
direction.    When  this  has  made  half  a  revolu-  an  eye  in  the  foot  of  another  flyer,  which  c^"- 
tion  the  cotton  is  stripped  from  it  by  a  rapidly  lies  it  around  another  bobbin  as  it  also  tir!>ti 
vibratinff  toothed  knife  or  comb,  that  extends  it    This  bobbin  has  no  motion  a^osted  to  tr  it 
the  whole  length  of  tiie  doffer.    It  removes  the  of  the  spindle,  but  revolves  with  some  fricti  n 
cotton  in  a  fleecy  ribbon,  and  this,  called  a  card-  upon  the  spindle,  being  drawn  round  by  Lie 
end  or  sliver,  is  drawn  through  a  small  ftmnel  thread,  as  the  pull  becomes  sufficient  to  ovt.*^ 
which  consolidates  it,  and  tiien  between  rollers  come  the  friction.     The  revolutions  of  tie 
which  compress  and  elongate  it,  and  finally  de-  spindle  in  some  machines  are  5,000  in  a  mine:*?, 
liver  it  into  a  tin  cylinder.    Cards  are  of  van-  and  its  production  in  a  week  is  then  estini;^:^^ 
ous  degrees  of  fineness  according  to  tiie  quality  of  No.  82  about  27  hanks.  ^  In  consequence  (.{ 
of  yarn  required;  and  for  fine  spinning  two  the  uncertain  strain  in  winding  up  oix.thebobbii:. 
machines  are  used,  the  one  coarse  c^l^  a  the  yams  are  more  likely  to  break  than  when 
breaker,  succeeded  by  another  called  a  finish-  they  are  spun  by  the  mule,  and  this  macliioe 
ing  card.    But  the  finest  work  of  this  kind  ao-  has  consequentiy  proved  best  adapted  for  eb     | 
complished  by  machinery  is  done  by  the  comb-  finer  qualities  of  yam.    On  acoount  of  the  extn 
ing  machine  of  Heilman,  patented  in  France,  attention  it  required,  and  the  time  lost  ia  tb« 
"With  tills  the  short  fibres  and  all  impurities  are  intermption  to  the  spinning,  as  the  canu^ 
separated  from  the  long-stapled  cotton,  and  the  was  ran  back  and  the  yams  spun  in  the  drav> 
most  perfect  wool  is  prepared  suitable  for  the  ing  out  were  wound  upon  the  cops,  the  thro«de 
manufacture  of  the  finest  muslins  and  laces.  The  frune  was  regarded  as  the  most  eocmomical  U     • 
principle  of  drawing  out  the  sliver  and  repeated-  spinning  the  coarse  Qualities  as  low  as  No.  S3: 
ly  doubling  this  to  produce  a  uniform  roving  but  the  improved  self-acting  mule  has  proved 
has  already  been  explained.    Various  machines  so  much  more  economical  to  attend,  that  i:  is    ' 
have  been  introduced  for  twisting  this  roving  now  advantageously  employed   for  spinmof    I 
and. winding  it  upon  bobbins.    The  fly  frame,  even  the  coarser  yams.    As  long  ago  as  ITH    I 
which  came  into  use  in  1817,  is  one  of  tiie  most  yarns  were  i^un  with  the  mule  in  MaDcheEl«r, 
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bed  oomibrten,  and  thenwoottoii  is  made  into  ootton  flags,  about  a  yard  aqoain^  are  sdd  t 

mattresses,  oushions,  Ac    By  the  action  of  ni*  attract  it,  and  to  be  need  aa  deponUi  for  th 

trie  acid  an  ezploslTe  substance  is  prepared  from  eggs ;  groat  nombers  maj  be  can^t  by  mCi^ 

the  fibre,  for  the  natare  and  nses  of  which  see  ses  andVinegar  spread  on  platea.    But  these  ^r 

GuH  Cotton  and  Collodion.    Cotton  is  a  nse-  similar  oontrivances  will  be  of  little  sTail  cr/. 

fal  application  in  the  dressing  of  bums  and  the  exact  appearanceofthe  first  moths  is  &S'>.r- 

Bcalds,  and  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  sometimes  tained ;  then  their  speedy  destraction  wonlu  r  r..- 

administered  as  an  emmenagoffne,  as  that  of  the  vent  the  production  of  the  2d  and  8d  crops,  1l: 

aeeds  is  employed  at  the  soutn  as  a  remedy  in  thus  limit,  if  it  did  not  arrest,  their  rsTuct:.- 

intermittent  fever.  Another  insect,  destroying  great  numWr?  .f 

COTTON  WORM,  the  caterpillar  of  an  owlet  cotton  buds,  is  the  boU-worm  moth,  belo:::  : 

moth,  of  the  tribe  of  noetua  (iV.  xylina^  Say),  to  the  same  tribe  of  noUum^  and  probably  k> : . 

The  perfect  insect  is  of  a  trisngolar  shape,  genus  heliothei.    This  is  a  tawny,  yellow. 4 

about  an  inch  in  length ;  the  upper  wings  red*  moth,  which  may  be  seen  toward  evenicr,  :l 

didi  gray,  a  dark  spot  with  a  whitiflh  centre  sommer  and  autumn,  boTering  over  the  ovi*-: 

in  the  middle;  the  under  wings  are  darker.  Uooms,  and  depositing  a  angle  egg  in  each  du?* 

The  caterpillars  have  16  1^  but  the  foremost  er ;  the  egg  is  hatched  in  8  or  4  days^  aod  *:: 

prop  legs  are  so  short  that  in  creeping  they  arch  worm  eats  its  way  into  the  centre  of  the  h-i 

up  the  back  like  the  geometers  or  span  worms ;  cansinff  its  premature  fdl ;  the  insect  instir  •.■ 

the  color  is  green,  with  light  yellow  stripes  and  tively  leaves  the  boU  when  it  is  aboot  to  iL 

black  dots  along  the  back ;  the  2d  and  8d  gen-  and  enters  another,  and  finally  attacks  the  Deu^ 

orations  are  darker  than  the  Ist ;  they  grow  to  ly  matured  bolls,  rendering  the  oott(m  roun 

the  leng^  of  an  inch  and  a  half.    The  eggs  are  and  useless.  The  cateipiUara  have  16  feet,  cre*?:- 

deposited  from  10  to  16  on  the  under  surface  of  ing  with  a  gradual  motion,  unlike  the  tn^e  c>:> 

the  tender  leaves,  to  which  they  are  firmly  at-  ton  worm ;  they  vary  much  in  color,  some  ym: 

tached,  and  of  a  color  resembling  the  leaf;  the  '  green,  others  brown,  but  all  more  or  less  ^ri- 

period  of  incubation  is  variously  stated  fit>m  6  ted  with  black,  and  having  a  few  short  huir* 

to  15  days,  depending  probably  on  the  heat  of  A  single  moth  will  lay  500  eggs,  and,  as  3  Ikk^ 

the  season;  the  time  of  hatching  is  at  night,  are  produced  in  a  year,  a  whole  field  will  be  v.  7 

and  the  young  begin  to  eat  very  soon,  growing  soon  infested  with  them. — ^These  are  tbe  t'^^ 

very  rapidly ;  the  skin  is  changed  several  times  greatest  enemies  on  the  cotton  plaotatioDi,  -zl 

before  they  attain  their  full  growth ;  in  15  to  ti^e  same  remedies  are  effectual  in  both.  In  ti 

20  days  after  attaining  the  fall  size  they  cease  ^^  Agricultaral  Beport  of  the  CommisEioorr  o.' 

to  feed,  and  form  an  imperfect  cocoon  of  a  leaf  Patents,"  for  1856,  is  an  ezoeUent  article  ':t 

and  silk ;  in  this  the  chrysalis  state  is  passed,  Townend  Glover,  Esq.,  on  the  insects  fodnd  cs 

from  10  to  12  days;  after  this  the  moths  lay  the  cotton  plant,  on  the  stalk,  on  tbe  ledf 

ibeiT  eggs,  and  die  after  a  period  of  about  a  the  terminal  shoots,  on  the  flower,  and  od  ti 

week,  or,  according  to  some  observers,  surviv-  boll,  whether  ii^jarious,  beneficial,  or  iodiL^'- 

ing  mild  winters.    This  insect  is  in  some  years  ent.     Many  cotton  worms  are  destroyed  :} 

exceedingly  destructive  to  the  cotton,  some-  spiders,  beetles,  and  ichneumon  files, 
times  catting  off  the  entire  crop  of  certain  dis-       COTTON,  Chables,  an  English  hnmorist  r. 

tricts;  it  appears  often  in  a  sudden  and  unac-  poet,  born  at  Beresford  HaU,  Staffordsbin\  i: 

countable  manner,  as  if  it  must  migrate  from  1680,  died  at  Westminster  in  1687.   He  ^^ 

the  south.    They  were  first  noticed  as  destroy-  'educated  at  Cambridge,  travdled  on  the  cot:- 

ers  of  cotton  about  the  year  1800,  since  which  nent,  and  inherited  in  1658  his  Other's  property 

their  ravages  have  been  more  or  less  serious  al-  already  much  encumbered,  to  the  burdens  ■- 

most  every  year ;  it  is  believed  by  some  that  which  he  soon  added.    His  estate  was  near  j:< 

they  appear  at  intervals  of  8  years  in  the  same  river  Dove,  famous  for  its  beanty  and  its  tr  jt. 

districts,  and  that  their  greatest  ravages  occur  where  he  passed  a  studious  and  careless  life.  «:<" 

after  intervals  of  21  years ;  the  years  1804, 1825,  lighting  his  friends  by  his  hmnor  and  acc^ 

and  1846  were  remarkable  in  this  respect ;  the  plishments.    He  built  a  fishing  house  os^j:   , 

time  of  year  varies  from  June  to  October.    A  banks  of  the  Dove,  in  which  he  eateittAm]^ 

moderate  degree  of  cold  is  sufficient  to  kill  them,  years  his  friend  Izaak  Walton.    For  recredi>^^ 

though  moisture  and  strong  winds  do  not  appear  as  well  as  pecuniary  relief,  he  translated  se^^^ 

to  disturb  ^em.  They  devour  both  the  shortsta-  works  from  the  French  and  Italian,  amopg^^^-' 

pie  and  tbe  long  staple  cotton,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  were  Montaigne's  '^  Essays"  and  Oomdlle  s  n 

touch  any  other  plant.  When  they  appear  early  gedy  of  **  Horace."    He  made  a  wealth/^'] 

in  the  season,  there  are  usually  8  broods.    This  marriage,  which,  however,  did  not  remore  -^;  . 

is  undoubtedly  the  insect  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bur-  embarrassments,  asthelady'sfortonewass^ 

nett  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  from  his  mismanagement.  In  166ias^  Jf " -;  / 

of  Natural  History,"  vol.  iv.  p.  816;  he  is  of  published  "Bcarronidee,  or VirgileTMvesti^»| 

opinion  that  it  comes  from  South  America,  and  mdelicate  burlesque  of  tiie  1st  snd  4ihboo^':^  | 

that  the  last  brood  perishes  entirely,  either  from  the  ^neid.    He  slso  burlesqued  fierers/  oi  - 

cold  or  starvation,  leaving  no  progeny  behind  dialogues  of  lAxclan,  in  poeticifdtraDslaU<^^^^^ 

tbem.   Fires  in  the  fields  have  been  recommend-  wrote  a  serious  poem  entitled  the  "  ^*^°S ! 

ed  as  attracting  and  destroying  this  moth ;  white  the  Peake"  (1681),  a  humorous  |>iece  m^ 
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This  land  must  have  a  thorough  harrowing  be-  Ooueif^  was  published  in  1829.    It  is  fonn'].  i 

fore  another  crop,  and  in  ooyering  the  seed,  npontbefollowinglegend,  which  has  been  re;>r] 

if  any  of  the  cereals  are  being  sown,  dean  the  duoed  under  yarioos  forms :  Goncj  was  io  kv 

harrow  teeth  at  Uie  head  lands,  gather  the  mb-  with  a  French  ladj,  the  wife  of  the  cbevi':  j 

bidi  into  heaps,  and  when  dry,  bnmit  A  crop  de  FayeL    Fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  cn>i 

of  turnips,  whose  broad  leaves  exclude  sun  and  ders,  he  was  mortally  wounded^  and  deputed .'.  i 

air,  and  the  frequent  disturbance  of  the  soil  in  servant  to  carry  his  heart  to  his  mistress.   V  i 

hot  weather,  are  useful  in  subduing  this  noxious  messenger  was  surprised  by  the  husband.   1  i 

weed.    If  hand  hoes,  horse  hoes,  root  cleaners,  latter  cauised  the  heart  to  be  cooked  and  to .  i 

and  other  disturbing  implements  are  not  used,  presented  to  his  wife,  who  tasted  it,  bat  S  j 

it  will  defy  every  effort,  made  at  a  late  date,  to  informed  of  the  origin  of  the  dish  she  star. rj 

banish  it  from  a  growing  crop  for  the  season,  herself  to  death. 

Gleaning  land  thoroughiy  in  autumn  keeps  the  COUGAR  (/elU  eontolor^  Linn.),  a  cam'T.v 

roots  from  penetrating  the  soil  deeply,  ana  from  rous  animal,  also  called  puma,  or  American  I . .  j 

Setting  a  strong  hold,  almost  impossible  to  be  and  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  dnited  S!.i.>^ 

roken.    In  the  early  autumn  the  roots  strikci  painter  (a  corruption  of  panther)  and  caUin^^n', 

horizontally  and  obliquely,  and  then  go  down  It  has  a  very  extensive  range,  being  fouDd  ir 

till  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  stopped  by  the  northern  New  York  to  Patagonia  in  S  .;:  i 

cold  of  winter.    The  ashes  of  couch  contain  America.    The  length  of  the  body  of  the  si'ii 

only  about  10  per  cent,  of  potash  and  5^  per  cougar  is  fh>m  4  to  4^  feet,  and  that  of  t:.- 

oent  of  lime.    Professor  Yoelcker  found  a  lit-  taiL  from  2  to  2^  feet ;  the  females  are  ^'ce- 

tie  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  bone  earth  in  it.  what  less.    The  fur  is  thick  and  close,  of  a  pi 

The  large  amount  of  soluble  silica  found  in  its  reddish  brown  color  above,  shading  into  wl./ 

ashes  explains  why  clay  soils,  rich  in  alkaline  on  the  flanks  and  lower  parts ;  the  mozzle,  ( L .. 

silicates,  are  conducive  to  its  growth.    In  ports  throat,  and  inside  of  limbs  are  grayish  ^Iw.'. 

of  Europe  where  paring  and  burning  are  much  and  the  breast  is  almost  pure  white ;  the  ba*  k  •:: 

practiseo,  it  is  known  that  the  fouler  the  land  is  the  ears,  and  the  part  from  which  the  vbi?kc::.> 

made  by  couch  grass,  the  larger  is  the  ensuing  spring,  are  brownish  black ;  the  tip  of  the  u ! 

crop  of  turnips.  black ;  the  whiskers  white ;  on  the  &ce  an  i 

COUCHING.    See  Cataract.  ^sides  there  are  sometimes  a  few  stripy   T' - 

COUCY,  the  name  of  a  French  famUy,  who  cougar  is  an  active  climber,  but  prefers :  e 

from  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century  grassy  plains  and  meadows  of  South  Anifr<:,v 

held  the  first  rank  among  the  great  barons  in  where  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  herd^.  la 

the  N.  of  France.    They  took  their  name  from  the  forests  of  the  north  it  lives  diieflj  on  il.xr. 

the  castle  of  Coucy,  situated  about  12  m.  S.  W.  upon  which  it  drops  from  a  branch  overb&D^^'.' 

of  Laon.  their  paths  and  watering  places.    It  is  sot  ^^; 

COUCT,  R^KATJi),  or  Raoul  db,  castellan  of  isfied  with  seizing  a  single  victim,  but  will  ki. 

Ooucy,  but  probably  not  a  relation  of  the  cele-  as  many  of  a  herd  as  it  can,  suckio^  onlj  & 

brated  family  of  that  name,  a  French  minstrel  small  portion  of  the  blood  of  each ;  it  is  acorii- 

of  the  1 2th  century,  was  the  reputed  author  of  24  ingly  aestroyed  whenever  an  opportonity  oif  rs. 

•ongs,  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  tenderness,  It  is  cowardly  by  nature,  and  will  flee  from  m^ 

which  were  reprinted  in  1880  under  tiie  editor-  but  if  wounded,  it  will  turn  upon  the  hnntv'. 

ship  of  Francisque  Michel.    His  name  is  asso-  and  prove  a  dangerous  foe.    In  the  north  it  b 

dated  with  a  famous  romance  of  the  18th  cen-  generally  hunted  by  dogs,  and  driven  to  a  tv. 

tury,  but  which  has  been  mixed  up  with  another  where  it  is  easily  shot    It  is  readily  tamed,  ^^ 

legend  of  Gabrielle  de  Vergy.    This  romance,  many  instances  are  on  record  of  itBdociJitj^i^ 

under  the  title  of  £<nimam  dau  ehcuUiain  de  even  aflfection. 
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ChuitJiill,  Chmrlea 

ChurchUl,  John 

Churchill,  Sylvester 

Churchill,  William  H. 

Chuxchmaa,  WilUamBL 

Chum 

ChuzTUca  y  E3orsB,  Cosne  Duriiz 

de 

Chnrubusoo. 

Chnssn 

(^utteipore. 

Chyle 

Chyme. 

Ciampi,  Sebaatiano 

Cibber,  Cains  GabricL  

Cibber,  CoUey 

abber,  Theophilos 

Cibber,  Bnsanaab  Maria 

Olbot  Pierre  Martial 

Cibrario,  LuigL 

Cicero,  Mareua  TuIUna. 

^cerone 

Cicognara,  Leopoldo 

<31d 

Cider 

CaderMia 

Cider  Press 

Clenfh^oa,  Nicaaio  Alvsiei  <ie  -  ■    ■ 

Cigar 

Cignani,  Carlo 

CignaroU,  Giovanni  Bettina 

alia 

CUida ' 


T» 


^  \ 


:*' 


*< 


.'.. 


Ci 

Cimabue,  Giovanni.. 

Cloiaroaa,  Domenieo 

Clmbri. 

Clmmerii 

Cimon  (three) 

Cinaloa,  see  Siaatoa. 

Cinchona. , 

ClndnnatL ;'' 

Cincinnati,  Society  of  the. -; 

CinolnnaUia,  Lucius  Qulntiu - 

aneas -.-^ 

Cingalese  Langinags. 

Cinna.  Ludus  ComeUdi 

Cinnabar. • 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon  Btone 

Cinq-Mars,  Henri  C.  de  Bvxi. 

Cinque  Ports. 

Cintra 

Cintra,  Qonfalode. 

Cintra,  Pedro  de 

Clone,  Andrea  di,  see  Orcagos. 

Cipher  .....••• • 

Cippus. 

CIrcara,  Northern 

Circassia 

Circe 

arcell 

Ctreensian  Games 

Cirde. 

CirdevlUe 

Circuits... 

Circular  Measure 

Circular  Motion 

Circulating  Dedmal •• 

Circuiting  Medium,  w«  ^^l 

Circulation 

CIrcumoeUiones 

Ciroumdsion -• 

Circumcision,  Feast  ofw 

Circumference,  aee  Cinw. 

Circumferentor. 

Circumflex 

Clrcumnavigattoo 

Clreumpolar 

Cirenmpotatio 

dreuffiscribed. 
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riirnmTalklfMl M7 

Ciroas M7 

Cirtncester. 2«8 

Cirillo,  Domentoo 268 

rirri[)€dei 268 

(  irta,.  263 

t 'isa1pin«  Bcpublle. .* 268 

CiS*^'^&n«  B«pablJe 268 

<:i^>okl 268 

ri-t.roi*ni 268 

Ci^torn 269 

(  it.i'lel 269 

IM  tntli  neaoiL 269 

fiteaux 269 

(  ithitroQ 269 

Cithora 269 

Citric  Acid 269 

(  itron 270 

Cittern. 271 

Titv '. . .  271 

<  iu«i&(l  ReaU  Mexico 271 

Ciu'isil  Red,  Spain 271 

(  iiuUd  Hodrlgo 271 

Civa 272 

Civic  Crown 272 

Civil  Law 278 

Civil  Liat 277 

("iviiis,  Claadioa. 27T 

<  i vita  Castellaoa 277 

CivitA  di  Penn« 278 

(ivita  VeechU 278 

Ci%  itAli,  Matteo 278 

Cl.i'kamaa  ca 278 

Clackmannaashire 278 

i':'L;.%'(>tt,  John  Thomas 278 

C  .'  borne  co..  Miss 278 

Cai  tK7me  oa.  La. 279 

C:.ilborne  oo.,  Tcnn 279 

(111  rant.  Alexia  Claude 279 

Clakfoo,  Claire  Joseph  Hippolyte 

Lc^ris  de  Latude 279 

n  11  i  rv  aux 279 

i  Um 279 

Can 280 

Clme 2S0 

C  unricanie,  Ulick^John  de  Burgh.  280 

Cap,  Thomaa 280 

C  l.tpboarda. 280 

Cliijip,  Theodore 281 

(1  !!.[>,  William  W.  Jr. 291 

<  liif ipcrton,  Hngh 281 

(  Iirao,  Charles  O.  F.  J.  B 2S1 

i  ".are  CO.,  Mietu 282 

Ci.ire  CO.,  Ireland 282 

(lire,  IrcUnd 282 

<  :  \Te,  an  island  .'. 289 

(  !cire,.Iohn 282 

(  lArcnc©  Strait 282 

C  i  art-  nceux. 282 

C  larondon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of.  289 
(\.iroiHi«n,  George  W.  F.  V.,  Earl  of  285 

(  larendon  Park 286 

Ci  irons 286 

<  Liret.  see  Bordeaoz  Winea. 

<•  .inflection 286 

l!  Aneition. 2S6 

<  larinot 286 

Ci.irion  CO 286 

(lark  CO.,  Ark. 286 

C'.rk  CO.,  Ill 28« 

<  lark  CO.,  Mo 287 

i  :ark  CO.,  Wash.  Ter. 287 

Clark  CO.,  Kv 28T 

Civrk,  Abraham 287 

i  ;irk,Alvan 287 

c  ,.irk.  Davit  W. 297 

i   ark,  Georgo  Rogers 2S8 

(  :.vrk.  Sir  Jamea 268 

(]  irk,  Jonas 288 

<  ark,  LnnisGaylord 288 

f  .irk,  WllHsGayiord 288 

r:  irk,  Sheldon 289 

<  Iirk,  WIlHam 2S9 

ci. irk,  William  Tlemoy 289 

Ct.rkecti.,  Va 289 

<  •arkaco.,G« 2S9 

(  Urkc  COL,  Ala 289 

(  !  i-kc  CO.,  Miss 290 

<  .irke  oo.,  Ohio 290 

Ci.-iiko  CO.,  Ind. 290 

C'l.trkc  CO.-  Iowa 290 

CS^rke.Adam 290 


Clarke,  Blr  AHbnr 291 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel 291 

Clarke,  ElUsh. 291 

Clarke,  Henri  Jaoqnea  Oaillanme.  291 

Clarke,  Henry  Hyde. 292 

Clarke,  Jaroee  Freeman 292 

Clarke,  John. 292 

Clarke,  John 298 

Clarke,  McDonald 298 

Clarke,  Mary  Anne 298 

Clarke,  Mary  Victoria  Cowden. . . .  298 

Clarke,  Richard 294 

Clarke,  Bamnel 294 

Clarke's  River 294 

Clarkson,  Thomas 294 

Clason,  Isaae  8 295 

Classics 295 

Claasicom. 298 

Clathri- 298 

CUitsopco 298 

Clanberg:  Johann. 298 

Claude,  Jean 298 

Claude  Lorraine 298 

aaudla 299 

Claadlan 299 

ClandittsL 299 

Claudius  IL 800 

Claudius  Crassua,  Appins 800 

Claudius  MatthiM 801 

Claudius  Nero. 801 

Claadins  Tiberloe  Nero 801 

CUnsel,  Bertrand. 801 

Clausenburg,  see  Klauaenboxg. 

ChiU88,WUhelnaine 802 

Clausthal 802 

Clavarfum 8l»2 

CUvesInsnte 802 

Clavichord 802 

Clavicle 802 

Claviere,  £tienne. 802 

Clavigero,  Francisco  Saverio 809 

Clavijo,  Rny  Gonzalez  de 802 

Clavijo  y  F^xardo,  Joe6 8t)8 

CIaviu.%  Christoph. 808 

CUvus. 808 

Clavus  Annalis. 808 

Claxton,  Alexander. 909 

Clay 80} 

Clay  CO.,  Ky 805 

Clay  CO.,  Ind 806 

Clay  CO.,  HI 805 

Clay  CO.,  Mo 806 

Clay  CO.,  Iowa. 806 

Clay,  Cassins  Marcellos 806 

Clay,  Clement  Comer. 806 

Clay,  Clement  Comer  Jr. 807 

Clay,  Green. 807 

Clay.Henry^ 80T 

Clayborne,WiUiam 824 

Clayton  eo 825 

Clayton,  N.Y 825 

Clayton,  AngoetiD  8mith 825 

Clayton,  John. 825 

Clayton,  John  Mlddleton 825 

Clay  tnn,  Joshua 826 

Clayton,  Robert 826 

Clazomens. 826 

Cleanthee 826 

Clearch  us 827 

Clearfield  ea 827 

Clearing  House. 827 

Cleaveland,  Parker 827 

Clcc^Janvan. 828 

Cleef,  Joost  van 828 

Clef 828 

Clematis 829 

Clemencin,  Dieffo 829 

Clemens,  Jeremiah 829 

Clement,  popes  and  anti-popes. . . .  880 

Clement  of  Alexandria. «..  ^82 

Cl/iroent,  Jacques. 832 

Clementl,  Muxlo. 882 

Clementine 889 

Clementines. 882 

Cleobls  and  Bltoo,  see  Blton  and 
Cleobls. 

Cleobolua 882 

Cleombmtua  1 888 

Cleomedee 888 

Cleomenea  1 888 

CleomenesIIL 888 

Cleon. , 


raoB 

Oleopaitm 

deostratoft. 

Clepsydra  

Clerc,  Jean  le 

Clerc,  Laurent 88T 

Clera,  S^baotlen  le^ 887 

CleTKy 887 

Clergy,  Bcnefltoi;  aee  Benefit  of 
Clergy. 

Clerk 889 

Clerk,  John 880 

Clerke,  Charles. 889 

Clermont-Ferrand. 889 

Clermont  Manuscript 389 

Clertmiancy 888 

Clorr,  Jean  Bapdste 840 

a^inger.JeanBapUflteAagiMte..  840 

Cleveland 840 

Cleveland  oo 841 

Clevenger,  Shobal  VaU 841 

Cleves 841 

Client 841 

Clifton 849 

Clifton,  William 849 

Climaeterio 849 

aimate 849 

Climax 845 

Clinch  CO 845 

Clinch  River 845 

Clingman,  Thomas  L 845 

Clinlsa(two) 846 

Clinometer. 846 

Clinton  COS  N.  T. 846 

Clinton  oOb,  Pens. 846 

Clinton  CO,  Ky 647 

Clinton  ca,  Ohio 647 

Clinton  cok,  Mich 647 

Clinton  ea,  Ind i 647 

Clinton  GO,  111 647 

Clinton  co^  Mo. 647 

Clinton  CO,  town 847 

Clinton,  Mass. 647 

Clinton,  N.Y 647 

Clinton,  N.  J. 647 

ClintoOfLa. 647 

Clinton,  Charles 647 

Clinton,  De  Witt 648 

Clinton,  George 609 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry , 

Clinton,  Henry  Fynes 

Clinton,  James 

Clio. 

Cllssa 

Clisthenee. 896 

ClltherocL 856 

Clitomachns 8C6 

Clitor. 856 

Clitumnot 896 

Clltus. 856 

Clive,  Robert 898 

Cloacft>. 657 

Clooeina 897 

Clocks  and  Watches 857 

Clodius  Pulcber,  Pnblioa 661 

Cloist4>r,  see  Monastery. 

Clonmel 869 

ClonUrf. 869 

Clootx,  Jeon  Baptiste 869 

Cloquet,  Jules  (iennain. 866 

Close-Hnuled. 866 

Closen,  Karl 668 

Clotairo  (two) 866 

Clot-Bey 664 

Clotho 864 

riotilda»8t 864 

Clotilde  de  Sonrflle. 864 

Cloa<is 864 

Clover 866 

Clover.HaUer 879 

Cloves 870 

Clovla 871 

Clowes,John 872 

Cloyno. 879 

Club 871 

Clob-Foot. 878 

Clue 874 

Clunv 874 

Clusium 874 

Clusins 876 

Cluverioa,  PhlUpp 875 

Clyde 876 

Cljnier,  Geoi|e •  • . .  • 
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ClTtemaattn. 819 

Cnidiu 91$ 

CiKMsiiai 8T6 

OoMh. 877 

Coftch-Whip  Bnake. 8T9 

Cofthomaoo 8T9 

CoAhaiU 879 

C<«L 880 

Coal  Om,  Me  Qm. 

Coal  Plaato 888 

(kMl  Prodaetai 891 

CoamiDgi 

Coanxa. 

Coari 

Coast  Baage 894 

Coast  Barvey 894 

Coatof  Anna 401 

Coatsaeoaloo 401 

Cobalt 401 

ColMUi 404 

Cobb  CO. 404 

Cobb,  BeT.  HoweU 404 

Cob^  Howell 404 

Cobb,  Nathaniel  B. 404 

Cobb,  Thomas  B.  B. 405 

Cobb,  Thomas  W 405 

Cobb,  Joseph  Beckham 400 

Cobbett,  William. 405 

Cobden,  Blohard 406 

CoM,  Desert  of;  see  OobL 

Cobla,  Daniel 407 

Coblia 407 

Coblenti 407 

OtbooK 406 

Cobra  de  Capello 408 

Cobras 409 

Coburg 409 

Coborg  Family 409 

Cobiuv-Saze,  Josias 409 

Cobweb. 409 

Coca 410 

Cooceius,  Johann 411 

Cooculns. 411 

Cocbabamba 411 

Cochin 411 

Cochin,  Charles  Nicolas. 411 

Cochin  China,  see  Anam. 

Cochineal 411 

Cochitoate  Lake 418 

Cochrane,  Lord,  seo  Dnndonald, 
Earl  OH 

Cochrane,  John  Dondas 418 

Cock. 418 

Cockatoo 417 

Cockatrice 418 

Cockbnm,  Blr  Alexander  J.  £. . . . .  418 

Cockbnm,  Catharine. 418 

Cockbnm,  Sir  George. 418 

Cockbnm,  Uenrj  Dundas. 41S 

Cockchafer 418 

Cocke  CO 419 

Cocke,  William  8 419 

Cocker,  Edward 419 

Cockerell,  Charles  Bobert 4S0 

Cockerill,  John. 480 

Cockle 420 

Cockney 420 

Cockroach 420 

Codes,  Horatins. 421 

Cocoa. 421 

Cocoannt  Tree 422 

Coco-Marioopas 429 

Cocoon 428 

Cooopas. 484 

Cocftus. 424 

Cod. 484 

Codazzi,  Agostlno 425 

Coddington,  WilUam 425 

Code. 425 

Codex 480 

Codex  Bescriptns. 480 

CodidL 480 

Codogno 480 

Codrlngton,  Sir  Edward 480 

Codrinrton,  William  John 481 

Codma. 481 

Coefficient 481 

Coehom,  Menno  ran 481 

Coello,  Claadio 482 

CoBlns. 482 

Coemptio 482 

CoMn,F.O. 


VAOB 

Caar,JaoqiMa 

Ooifee , 

Coffee  00.,  Ala. 

Coffee  CO.  Tenn 486 

CoiHn 485 

Coffin,  Bir  Isaac 485 

Coffin,  Blchard  or  Bobert  B 488 

Cog 488 

Cognac. 488 

Cognates 488 

Cognation. 488 

Cognomen 488 

C<M8welL  Joseph  Oreen,  "LLD. . . .  488 

Cogswell,  WilUam. 487 

Cobasaet 487 

Cohesion 487 

Cohobatton. 487 

Cohoes 487 

Cohort 487 

Colmbators 487 

Colmbra 488 

Coins 488 

Coir 448 

Coit,  Jonathan 448 

Cojutepec 444 

Cokaine. 444 

Coke. 444 

Coke,Natnna 445 

Coke,  Bir  Edward 445 

Coke,Thomaa. 452 

Col 458 

Colair. 496 

Colapodr 454 

Colar ^....  454 

Colberg 454 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptlste  (two) 454 

Colburn,  Warren 455 

Colbarn,  Zerah 455 

Colbj,  Thomas 456 

Colchester 457 

Colchicora 457 

Colchis 457 

Colcothar 457 

Cold 456 

Cold,  sec  Catarrh. 

Colden,  CadwaUader. 468 

Colden,  CadwaUader  Darld 458 

Coleoa 458 

Cole.  Thomas. 458 

Coleorooke,  Henry  Thomas. 480 

Coleman,  WUliam 460 

Coleridge,  Derwent 460 

Coleridge,  Hartley 460 

Coleridge,  Henry  Melson. 461 

Coleridge,  Bir  John  Taylor. 461 

Coleridge,  Bamnel  Taylor 461 

Coleridge,  Bara 464 

Coles 464 

Colesberg 464 

Colet,Jolin 464 

Colet,Lonise 464 

Colic. 464 

Coligni,  Os^Mird  de 465 

Collma. 466 

CoUamer,  Jacob 466 

C0II6,  Charles 467 

CoUe,  BaffeoUino  daL 467 

Collect 467 

College 467 

College  Hill 471 

College  of  Bt  James 471 

CoUegial  System 471 

CoUes,  Christopher 471 

Collet 472 

Colleton  dist 472 

CoUeton,  James 472 

Colletta,  Pletro 472 

ColUer,  Arthur 478 

Collier,  Henry  Watkina. 478 

Collier,  Jeremy 478 

Collier,  John  Payne 474 

Colliery 474 

Collimation,  line  of 479 

Collin  CO 479 

Collin,  Bohemia 479 

Collin,  Heinrioh  Joseph  Ton 479 

Collin,  MatthAns  yon 479 

CoUingwood,  Cnthbert 479 

Colllnt,  Cosmo  Aleasandro 480 

Collins,  Anthony 480 

Collins,  Isaac. 490 

Comns,WUUam,£ngUAhpoat....  481 


OdnjBt,  Wmiam, 
CoWna,  WUHam  Wi&cie  . 
CoUina,  Cbarlea  Alteton. 

CoUInson,  Peter 

Collodion 

CoUombet^raa^ia  Z^ncMi ^~9 

CoUoredo,  Family  of 

Colloredo,  Johann  Baptler. . 
CoUoredo,  Franz  OoaoAOcatf . 

CoDoredo,  Joseph 

CoUoredo,  Fxaox 


CoUoredo,  Wensel  Joaepb ^  It 


CoUoredo,  Hleronymos  .... «*9 

Colloredo,  Bndolf  Joseph 4- 1 

CoUoredo,  Frans  d«  PbqU  G. •-& 

CoUoredo,  Joseph  FramE  H.. -i-i 

CoUoredo,  Hieronymna  F.  B. *-S 

CoUot  d*Herboi^  Jeaa  Marie *i 

Colman,  Beiyamln. 4-i 

Colman-,  George .     -t-i 

Colman,  Henry 4-^ 

Colmar i--J 

Colocotronia,  Theodoroa 4-4 

Cologne. 4-^4 

Cologne  Water,  aee  Eaa  de  Oolo^Er*-. 

Colomb,  Paul  de  Batinaa 4^'> 

Colombat  de  ITs^re, 4> ' 

Colombia,  Bepubllo  of. 4~' 

Colombo -4-'. 

Colon,  see  AspinwalL 

Colon 4-- 

Colonel 4- ; 

Colonization  Bodety. 4-' 

Colonna. ---^ 

Colonna,  Family  of 4'.- 

Colonna,  Fabriuo 4- 

C<donna,  Prospero 4'.* 

Colonna,  Vittoria. 4-.' 

Colonna,  Marc^  Antonio. «.- 

Colonna,  Fabia 4   • 

Colonna,  Francesco. ;- 

Colonna  Palace. 4-- 

Colonnade -k- 

Colony *-• 

Colophon ' ■:.-- 

Color -'* 

Colon,  Complementary- 4  T 

Colors,  Bubiectlve,  or  AccidentaL.  i' 

ColonC  Variable 4-^ 

Color-BIindneas .*  -> 

Colorado,  8  riyera. .' 

Colorado  00 .'•  - 

Colosse >^ 

Coloesenm,  or  CoUseom,  soe  Am- 
phitheatre. 
Colossian^  EpisUe  to  the ^* 

ColORBQS N 

Colot,  Germain. s^4 

Colot,  Francois "•-» 

Colqahonn/ratrick. '  4 

Colquitt,  Walter  T :•  - 

Colt,  Bamnel 5- 

Colton,  Calvin ^-' 

Colton,  Charles  Caleb >  - 

Colton,  George  Hooker '> « 

Colton,  Walter. '•■ 

Coltsfoot ••• 

Colnber :  • 

Colamba,  BaInt l-' 

Colnmbanns,  Ssint r- ' 

Colnmbarinm '•' 

Columbia  CO.,  N.  T. -*" 

Columbia  CO.,  Penn ^' 

Columbia  eo.,  Ga *>" 

Colombia  CO.,  Fla :■- 

Colombia  CO.,  Ark. '-^ 

Columbia  CO.,  Wia. >•* 

Columbia,  Penn. ^^ 

Columbia,  8.  a U* 

Columbia,  Tenn '■  ^ 

Columbia,  Mo '■? 

Columbi^  British N$ 

Columbia,  District  of;  ae«  Dtotrict 
of  Columbia. 

Columbia  College^ y.' 

Columbia  Biver ?  '       , 

Columbiana  00 ?• 

Columbinm ' 

Columbo. '  ~      I 

Columbretes ^« 

Colnmbna  CO. M      ' 

Oolombiia,  Otk. !-<     1 
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Cclnmbas,  Miss 614 

Columbus,  Ohio 514 

<\.lunibu»,  Christopher 615 

Columbus,  Bartolommeo 621 

Columella,  Lucius  J.  M. 529 

Column 52*2 

<'<.himn,  in  military  tactics 524 

C«>himnar  Structure 624 

(V.lurM 524 

Col  USA  CO 524 

Coma 525 

Co  I  n  al  CO. 525 

Ciunana  (two) 525 

Comanche  CO. 525 

Com.-vncbcs 525 

Comavagua 527 

Comb' 52T 

C<  tmbaconnm 627 

Combe,  George 528 

Combo,  Abraham 62S 

Combo,  Andrew 52S 

( VmiUS  Marie  Madeleine  de  Cyz  do  623 
C'ljuiborinere,  Stji]>Iotoa  Staplcton- 

Cotton,  Viscount 529 

Combinations,  Theory  ot 529 

Combustible  Sugar 529 

Combustion. 529 

Combustion,  Spontaneoua tSi 

Combustion,  Spontaneoua  Human.  589 

Comedy 5:^ 

C<»mtnlus,  John  Amos 5.T3 

< \.mot M4 

Coioinea,  Philippe  de W5 

Comitan 5J35 

(Njmitia 535 

Comma 5>S<i 

< 'ommandery. 5-'i6 

Commelln,  Family  of 5:^6 

Conmjelln,  Isaac 5.'36 

Commelin,  Jan 536 

Commc'lin,  Cospar. 539 

(*onjmoncement 536 

Commerce S-'id 

Cofiimewy  ne. 541 

Conmilssary 541 

Commission Ml 

Commitment 641 

Com  ml  ttee 641 

Commodore. 541 

Commodiia,  Antoninus. 541 

<  ommon,  Kighta  of 541 

Common  Carrier 543 

Common  Law 545 

Common  Schools 5.51 

Commune 555 

Commune  de  Paris. 555 

(^ommuneros. 555 

(.'ommunism,  sec  Socialism. 

Comnenus,  Family  ot 555 

Ctiino 655 

Cotno,  Lake  oC 5r)(J 

<  'omonfort,  Ygnaclo 556 

Coinorin,  Capo,  i»eo  Capo  C^omorin. 

c  'omom 657 

Citmoro  Isles 557 

Company 567 

( <»mparaUve  Anatomy. 657 

Compass 571 

Compass,  Solar 573 

Corniiasses 678 

Compii-<rne. 673 

Cornpl  talla 573 

Cumplomcnt 573 

Complexion 574 

Compline 578 

Complutenslan  Polyglot,  see  Bible. 

Composite  Onler 679 

ComiKiund  Blowpipe, see  Blowpipe. 

(  omprcs&ion 579 

Cotnpton  CO 6S0 

C<»mpton,  Henry 5*>0 

(  om.'<tock,  John  Lee. 5'^0 

Cotnto,  Auguste 680 

i  omum,  see  Como. 

Com  us 6S9 

Couant,  Thomas  J 6S3 

<  onant,  Hannah  Chaplin 6S2 

Conr>an,  North  and  South 5S2 

( 'oncoprlon. 64>8 

Conception,  Immacnlate,  seo  Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Concert 068 


paov 

(Concert  Pitch 688 

Concerto 683 

Concerto  Gro«<a 683 

Concerto  Spiritualc. 683 

Concha,  Joso  de  la 693 

Concho,  Manuel  de  la. 6S3 

Conchifera 6S4 

Conchoid. 684 

Conchology 684 

Conchos 688 

Concinl,  Concino,  see  Ancre,  Mar- 
shal d\ 

Conclave 6SS 

Concord,  N.  IL 5S3 

Concord,  Mass. 6b9 

Concordance 691 

Concordat. 691 

Concordia,  La 691 

Concordia,  a  di  vinlty 691 

Contordioj  Formula 691 

Concrete 592 

Concretions 695 

Condo 695 

Condc-snr-Noircau 696 

Condo,  Fomily  of 696 

Cond6,  Louis  de  Bourbon 596 

Cond6,  Louis  IL  do  Bourbon 696 

Conde,  Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon..  597 

Cond6,  Louise  Adelaide 697 

Condo,  Joso  Antonio. 697 

Condenser 697 

Condir,  Josiah 697 

Condi  llac,  £tienne  Bonnet  de 593 

Condom. 698 

Condor 699 

Condorcanqui,  Jos6  Gabriel. 600 

Condorcot,    Marie    Jean    Antoino 

Nicolas  Carl  tat.  Marquis  de 600 

Condorcet,  Blarle  Louise  Sophie  de  601 

CondottierL 601 

Cone 601 

Cone,  Spencer  Houghton,  D.D —  601 

Conecu  n  co 602 

Coney  Island 602 

Con farreatio 602 

Confession,  Auricular. 602 

Confirmation 603 

Confucius COS 

Congaree. 604 

Congestion 604 

Coniiloton,  Henry  Brooke  Paruell.  605 

C«n<;lomcrato 6<* 

C(»ngo 605 

Congo,  a  river 606 

Congregationalism 606 

Congress 611 

Congress  Sprincrs 611 

Consrrevo,  William 611 

Congrove,  Sir  William 611 

Conl 612 

Conic  Sections 612 

Conjugation 612 

Conjunction. 612 

Connaught  612 

Conneau,  Henri 612 

Conneaut 613 

Connecticut  618 

Connecticut  Kivor,  see  Connecticut. 

Conner,  David 624 

Conon 624 

Conrad,  kings  of  Germany 625 

Conrad,  Robert  T. 626 

Conradin 626 

Conscience,  Hendrik 626 

Conscript 627 

Considcrant,  Victor. 627 

Consistory 627 

Consols 627 

Consonants 627 

ConsUiblo 627 

Constable,  Archibald 628 

Constable,  John 628 

Constance 628 

ConsLince  Lake  628 

Constance,  Council  ot 629 

Constans 630 

Constant  do  Kebecque,  Henri  Ben- 
jamin    630 

Constantia 631 

ConNtantin,  Abraham 631 

Cons'tantin  Faulcon 6>'^ 

ConstantlM 632 


Con8tantineth«Gr»at.. 682 

Constan tine  VII 688 

Constantlne,  Nicolaeyitdi 888 

Constantinople 686 
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CoDstantios €88 

Constantius,  emperors  of  Borne . . .  683 

Constellatioa 689 

Constituent  Assembly. 689 

Construction. 689 

Consul 689 

Consumption 641 

Contagion 645 

Contarini,  Family  ot 646 

Contarini,  Andrea 64i 

Contarini,  Ambroslo. 648 

Contarini,  Giovanni 648 

Contarini,  Domcnico  LL 646 

Contempt 646 

Continental  System 646 

Contraband 647 

Contra  Costa  oo. 64T 

Contract 64T 

Contreras,  see  Chunibusco. 

Conus 668 

Conventicle 600 

Convent,  see  Monastery. 

Convention 

Conveyance. 600 

Convocation 851 

Convulsive  Diseases 601 

Conway  co 608 

Conway,  Wales 808 

Conway,  Thomas 608 

Cony,  seo  Kabbit 

Conybearo,  John 804 

Conybearo,  John  J 604 

Conybeare,  William  DanieL 604 

Convbearo,  W.  J 604 

Cook  CO 604 

Cook,  Charles,  D.D 804 

Cook,  Eliza 654 

Cook,  Captain  James 696 

Cooke  CO 606 

Cooke,  George  Frederie 60T 

Cooke,  John  Rodgera 607 

Cooke,  Philip  Pendleton 657 

Cooke,  John  Xsten 667 

Cooke,  Philip  8t  George 666 

Cookery 65S 

Cookman,  George  G 668 

Cook's  Islands 668 

Cooley,  William  Desborough 668 

Cooly 668 

Coomans,  Jean  Baptiste  N 660 

C'Oomans,  Pierre  Olivier  J 660 

Co»>masslo 660 

Coombe,  William. 665 

Coomta 6© 

Cooper  CO 666 

Cooper,  a  river 666 

C«.K>per,  Anthony  Ashley,  Ist  F.arl.  666 
Coojwr,  Anthony  Ashley,  8d  Earl.  667 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley 667 

Coofwr,  James  Fenlmore 669 

Cooper,  Susan  Fenimorc. 673 

Cooper,  Peter 673 

Cooper,  Samuel 674 

CtK)per,  Thomas. 674 

Cooperstown 675 

Coorg 676 

Coos  CO 675 

Coosa 675 

Coosa,  a  river 676 

Coot 678 

Copaiba,  see  Balsams. 

Cojiuls 8T8 

Coi»al 676 

Copan 67T 

CH»partncrshlp^o  Partnership. 

Cope,  Charles  West 6T7 

Copenhagen 677 

Copemicua. 67T 

Co|»lah  CO. 678 

Copiapo 678 

Coplami,  James 678 

Cofdeston,  Edward,  D.D 678 

Cojdoy,  John  Singleton 878 

Copi>er 879 

Copper  Mines 688 

Copi>«r  Smelting 689 

CopperM OM 
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OopptrbMd 6M 

OoppennlBa  Birer. 9H 

Ooppaiplate,  bm  Engnyln^ 

Ooppet 9H 

OoproUtea. 095 

Coptic  lADgoage 005 

Copto WT 

Owying  Machine. 708 

OopyrlAt T08 

Coqaelui,  Charlea. 704 

OoqoareL  Athanaaa  L.  C 706 

CoquilUNuta 705 

Ooquimba 705 

Con 705 

Coral 705 

Gonm,  Thomaa 707 

Coray,  AdamanHna 707 

Corban 708 

Corbaax,FaDny 708 

Gorday  D^Arxnana,  M.  C  de 708 

Cordeiien. 709 

CofdUlcra 709 

Cordora,  Spain 71S 

Cordova,  Bouth  America. 719 

Cordova,  FrancUoo  Fernandei  de.  718 

Cordova,  Joed  M 718 

Cordova,  Lola  Fernandez  de 718 

Cordova,  Fernando  Fernandez  de.  718 

Cordovan 718 

Corea 718 

Corea,  Archipelago  ot 7U 

Corentyn 714 

Corfti.: 714 

Coriander 714 

Corinth 714 

Corinthiana,  Eplstlea  to  the 717 

Coriolanua 717 

CorioU 718 

Cork. 718 

Corkco. 718 

Cork,  city 718 

Cormenln,  Lonla  H.  de  la  Haie  ...  719 

Cormontaignc,  Lonla  de 719 

Cormorant 719 

Com 780 

Com,  Indian,  aee  ICalxe. 

CornLaws 790 

Cora  Snake 791 

Comaro,  Family  of 791 

Coraaro,  Lusignana  Cattarina 721 

Coraaro,  Luif^ 721 

Combaiy,  Lord 729 

Cornea 729 

Comellle,  Pierre 729 

Goraellle,  Thomaa. 724 

Ooraelia 724 

ComellH,  Comellna 725 

Comelloa,  Eliaa,  D.D 725 
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Cornellof  Vopoa,  see  Hepofc 

Comellna,  Peter  von. T8S 

Comet,  an  officer T9tf 

Comet,  a  mnalcal  Inatrament T96 

Corahert,  Diederil: 726 

Corp'ce 79« 

Coming 799 

Comuoopla 726 

ComwalT 727 

Comwalloo 727 

Comwallia,  Charles 79T 

Coro 728 

CorolU 728 

CoroUaxy 728 

Coromandel,  coast  of 728 

Coronach 728 

Coronado,  FrandaooVaaqneide..  7^ 

Coronation. 729 

Coroner. 729 

Coronet 729 

Corohlttl-Cronbeig,  Johann  Baptist 

Alexander 780 

Corporal 780 

Corporale 780 

Corporation 780 

Corposant. 780 

Corps 780 

Corpulence,  see 'Adipose. 

Corpoa  Christt. T81 

Corpus  Christl,  Texas 781 

Corpus  Juris,  see  Civil  Law. 
CorreaDeBerra,Jos6  Francisco...  781 

Correction  of  the  Press 781 

Corregidor 789 

Correggio,  Antonio  AUegri  da. ... .  782 

Correspondence 784 

Corr6ze 784 

Corrie,  Daniel 784 

Corrientes 784 

Corrosive  Sublimate. 785 

Corsair 785 

Corset 785 

Corsica 788 

Cort,  Cornells. 786 

CorUHeniy 786 

Cortercal,  uasper 787 

Cortes 787 

Cortes,  Heman 787 

Cortlandco. 780 

Cortona. 789 

Cortona,  Piotro  Berrettlni  da 789 

Corundum 789 

Corunna 789 

Coma. 740 

Corvette. 740 

Corvisarts-Dennarets,  Jean  Kluoias  740 

Corvo 740 

Corwln,  Thomaa 740 


Ooryat,  Thiimaa. • —  - 

Corybantea 

Coryell  00. - 

Coryphmia. .  . 

Coe 

Cosel,  Coontesa  cf 

Coaenxa .  . 

Coshocton  ooi 

Cosine 

Coemaa  of  Prsgne .  . 

Coametica. . 

Cosmo,  see  HedicL 

Cosmopolite . 

Coasacka . 

Goss^^  Charles  de I 

Cosslpore I 

Costa,  Miehele ...    1 

Costa,Pao]a 1 

Costa-Cabral,  Antonio  Bernardo  <la   *;] 

CosUBica 1 

Coate,  Jean  Jacqnce  M.  C  V 1 

Costello,  Louisa  Btnart 7 

Coster,  Laurens  Janazoon 71 

Costume T' 

Coeway,  Biekard ~ 

Cota,  Kodrignes  de T\ 

CdtedX)r 71 

Coterie 71 

C^tesdnKord 71 

Cotes,  Boger 71 

Cothurnus 7  i 

Cotln,  Charles 7i 

CotopaxL T'l 

Cotta.  Family  of 7  1 

Cotta,  Johann  Oeorg 71 

Cotta,  Johann  Frtedrieh. 71 

Cotta,  Johann  FiiedriclL,  Bamti ...    7-  J 

Cotta,  Georg 7' i 

'Cotta.  Bemhard 71 

Cottabos 7:  I 

Cottenham,  Charies  Christ<^»b«r 

PepTS T:* 

Cottereau,  Jean,  see  Cbonaiia. 

Cottin,  Madame  Bophie  RistMid. . .  77  * 

Cottle,  Joseph. 7' 

Cottle,  Amos. 7' 

Cotton T 

Cotton  ManuilMtnTe 7 

Cotton  "Worm T'' 

Cotton,  Charlos 7* - 

Cotton,  John 7  - 

Cotton,  Sir  Bobeil  Bnicie 7 

Cotys 7 

Couch  Grass 7u. 

CouchiniC  see  Cataract. 

Coucy,  Family  o£ 77* 

Coucy,  B^naud. 7T 

Cougar. 77 
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From  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 

It  is  really  what  the  title  declares  it — a  New  and 
American  Cyclopedia.  The  great  defect  of  the 
English  and  Continental  collections  lies  in  this  de- 
partment ;  they  do  not  demote  much  space  to  recent 
wants  or  men,  and  scarcely  any  at  all  to  subjects 
connected  with  American  topography,  history,  com- 
merce, or  general  national  advancement.  The  edit- 
ors of  the  present  work  seem  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  these  subjects  and  determined  to 
Fupply  the  huUus.  The  articles  upon  American  men, 
wants,  productions,  etc.,  are  very  full  and  carefully 
prepared.  The  population,  white  and  black,  of 
every  county  in  the  South  is  given.  This  atten- 
tion to  subjects  of  American  interest  will  doubtless 
recommend  the  Cyclopaedia  to  very  many. 


From  the  ConffregcUional  Herald  {^Chicago), 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  three  volumes 
of  this  work.  The  present,  we  think,  fully  sustains 
the  reputation  of  its  predecessors.  Each  additional 
volume  increases  our  appreciation  of  the  work,  and 
deepens  our  conviction  that  not  only  professional 
men,  but  all  fiirmers  and  mechanics,  could  in  no  way 
expend  the  same  amount  for  books  so  economicaUy 
and  usefully,  as  in  the  purchase  of  this  Cyclopedia. 

The  article  on  Canada  has  more  than  eighteen 
pages,  geographical,  historical,  and  statistical,  post- 
ing up  the  facts  down  to  the  present  time. 

A  lengthy  and  minute  article  on  the  Carolinas, 
North  and  South,  giving  definite  information  on  al- 
most every  point  of  inquiry  respecting  those  States, 
will  make  the  reader  quite  at  home  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  A  full-length  article  setting  forth 
the  character  and  the  career  of  Lewis  Cass,  the 
Statesman  of  Michigan,  is  in  this  volume.  The 
word  **  Cause "  introduces  an  article  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  readers  of  a  philosopliic  turn  of 
mind. 


by  its  predecessors,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  transcend 
it.  The  character  of  the  work  is  now  virtually  es- 
tablished. As  a  comprehensive,  accurate,  faithful, 
living  presentation  of  human  knowledge  and  its 
fruits,  it  is  not  surpassed,  it  is  not  approached,  by 
any  Cyclopedia  extant.  It  exhausts,  with  a  rapid 
yet  masterly  and  impartial  hand,  the  whole  circle  of 
human  activity. 

The  intelligence,  industry,  vigilance.  Judgment, 
taste,  candor,  and  inflexible  fairness  displayed  by 
the  editors  of  the  New  American  Cyclopedia  is  a 
subject  of  marvel  and  of  admiration  to  the  entire 
literary  world.  Laying  under  tribute,  as  the  editors 
do,  many  of  the  first  intellects,  not  only  of  this 
country  but  of  Europe,  they,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary, so  wisely  modify,  tone  down,  or  heighten,  the 
several  contributions,  swelling  with  thought  and 
learning,  as  to  preserve  in  full  perfection  both  indi- 
vidual propriety  and  general  harmony.  They  solve 
triumphantly  the  difficult  problem  presented  to 
them.  The  amount  of  cultivated  ability  exhibited 
in  the  mere  supervision  of  the  work  is  something 
wonderful.  Of  course  the  matter  of  the  work,  In 
its  world-wide  range  and  infinite  variety,  is  such  as 
only  the  highest  and  ripest  minds  of  the  race  in  this 
advanced  stage  of  human  development  could  fUr- 
nish.  The  work,  when  completed,  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  century. 


From  the  LotUevilU  Journal, 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  attractive  and  invalua- 
ble work  comes  fully  op  to  the  high  mark  attained 


From  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 

This  goodly  volume  inaugurates  at  once  the  most 
considerable  and  commanding  work  that  has  ever 
been  published  in  America.  It  has  been  under- 
taken, we  are  confident,  with  a  conscientious  desire 
to  furnish  the  great  body  of  American  readers  with 
a  trustworthy  source  of  information  upon  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  so  far  has  been  prosecuted  with  the  most  grat- 
ifying success.  In  the  volume  now  before  us  there 
is  much  new  and  valuable  material  illustrative  of 
American  aflairs,  which  may  be  sought  for  in  vain 
in  any  English  Encyclopedia,  while  the  subjects 
arising  out  of  the  history  of  the  Old  World  have 
been  treated  with  a  freshness  and  spirit  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  rclbhcd  by  all  English  readers. 
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Fr<m  tU  Boton  DaUy  AdotrtUer. 

,lew8  «  to  what  an  ^^^^^^  ^^is  series  of 

Uve  explained  how.^0  a. arge  ex       ,  ^  ^^^ 

volumes  meeu  ^^  -J-^    „^^  ^y,  ^i,,  „,  the 

general  want   J  ^^J        ^^^  .ecuraey.  impar- 
peatpoinuof  comprebe  ,^,„^.  cydo- 

tiality,  conciseness  and  <:>e""=»'  J^^j^.j  for.    ft 

J-    :-  .11  that  can  be  expected  or  asKea  lur. 
r  tL  adv^Uge  o.er  soL  more  extended  works, 
has  the  »^^»f  "^e  j  j^^^^fion  to  more  con- 

?  td'^L  tr  '  -c:  'ho  wishing  to  find  out 
denscd.    He  tor  ;„j„  ^  large  en- 

wmething  about  a  t^'^f  ""*'.  Onrtc."  and  then 
cyclopedia,  and  is  told  to  »" jj'^;\^,'^  ho 
finds  that  "Optics"  occupies  nearly  • '^"'^j; 

,      .    i.  aiKouraecd  from  making  any  sucn  m 
Tolume,  i«  discourage  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

vestigations.    U*re  ^^  ''»  ^  J        ^^.^j^  j,^ 

n^::  rre:  igt-r:;i  dirTction,  to  the 
;Cr  ru«e.:f  knowledge  if  he  wishes  to  pursue 
his  inquirieB  further. 

From  the  Kaiional  Intelligencer. 

_-_ts  of  Amcricnn  readers,  but  also  to  inc 
wants  01  am  historical,  gcograph- 

of  the  present  «--  -' ^  ^  .^^  „„^i,,,,  H  brings 
ical,  scientific,  and  b.ograp  ^^^^ 

!r  t  r=^^:lcirtains .-.  ^^ 

::;  a!:  comprised  -re  ^han  ^  —^  Z 
eies.    We  have  Uvea  of  aU  men.  in  all  ag^B      ^^ 

the  Cato.  to  Mr.  ^'=2TC^:f^\Z  CatskiU 

Se^o  -wrrnt^Hnd  mrormation  "^ 

ril  upon  eve.  varic^^-^Brrwl^: 
Ken  by  the  title-page,  from  Orestes  a.  ar 

English  Chartism. 


•II  »>«  found  fcH  of  «»»««*  '°*  •tt™*^*^'^*"''^ 
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In  conclusion,  we  think  that  the  taP«^»'»° 'Jll^^ 
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jTVom  the  UnxvertduA  Quarterly, 
This  volume  contains  a^ut  twenty-four^^^^^^^^ 
aniclea^extendingfrom-B^jn^^^^^^^^ 
Tn  former  notices  we  have  stated  the  gene 

r,Z  work  and  expressed  an  opmion  of  ib 
acter  of  the  work  ana  e  p  ^^^  ^^^ 

merits,  and  we  need  not  icpcat  me 
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tber  than  to  saj  that  something  more  than  a  casual 
exumination — {Mirticularly  of  what  cornea  under  the 
heads  of  "  Buddhism,"  "  Calvin,"  "  Canada,"  "  Cel- 
ts," and  '*  Channing  " — leads  us  to  reiterate  the  fa- 
vorable judgment  heretofore  given.  The  principal 
tiling  to  be  said  here  is,  that  the  support  of  such  a 
work  depends  mainly  upon,  and  its  use  is  ch^fly 
for,  profesKional  men ;  those  whose  avocations  call 
for  books  of  reference.  And  of  these,  no  class  will 
have  more  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  it  than 
clergymen.  How  often  does  the  thinker  or  writer 
of  s^ermons  wish  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  a  par- 
ticular book— K)n  something  that  will  give  him  infor- 
mation on  a  particular  subject  t  We  are  confident 
that  he  will  find  in  the  New  Cyclopssdia  a  conven- 
ient help  in  this  particular.  Within  the  last  twelve 
months — to  give  an  example — we  should,  on  one 
occasion,  have  been  saved  a  day*s  labor  had  we 
possessed  the  article  on  "Calvin,"  named  above. 
While  all  of  our  regular  readers  would  be  benefited 
by  such  a  work,  the  probability  is  that  nine  out  of 
ten  will  feel  a  tpeeial  need  of  its  help.  In  saying 
this,  we  realize  that  we  are  not  consulting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  publishers  so  much  as  of  those  to  whom 
wo  earnestly  commend  the  New  Cyclopedia.  We 
may  remark  here,  that  the  present  volume  contains 
a  fine  sketch  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  writ- 
ten by  one  who  thoroughly  appreciates  his  mental, 
moral,  and  oratorical  powers.  The  care  and  good 
taste  evinced  in  this  one  particular,  is  an  indication 
of  the  probable  merit  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  which 
our  readers  will  duly  acknowledge. 


From  thi  N,  F.  Independent 

The  information  conveyed  through  the  densely 
printed  columns  is  recent,  abundant,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  a  compact,  vigorous,  as  well  as  generally 
an  admirably  lucid  expression.  And  the  spirit  of 
the  volume,  as  shown  in  certain  test-articles,  like 
those  on  Brownson,  Calvin,  Chalmers,  Channing, 
on  J.  C.  Calhoun  in  the  field  of  recent  politics,  or  on 
Byron,  Calderon,  Caroo^ns,  in  the  field  of  European 
poetry,  is  a  spirit  at  once  discriminating  and  liberal, 
generous  and  faithful.  The  articles  on  Burials, 
Bird-calls,  Callisthenics,  Caoutchouc,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  subjects  which  have  hitherto  wanted  a 
proper  and  sufficient  treatment  in  manuals  generally 
accessible,  are  fine  examples  of  success  in  the  art  of 
imparting  much  knowledge  through  a  style  at  once 
dense  and  fluent,  instructive  and  beguiling.  And 
If  the  editors — having  acquired,  perhaps,  by  prac- 
tice, greater  facility  and  dexterity  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  difficult  work,  or  having  been  able 
to  cill  to  their  assistance  more  thorough  and  accom- 
plished auxiliary  writers— are  able  to  keep  the  suc- 


ceeding volumes  up  to  the  general  lerel  of  thb  (th# 
fourth),  they  will  fulfil  an  office  highly  honorable  to 
American  Literature,  and  widely  oaefol  to  the 
American  people. 

The  relations  of  such  a  work  to  the  real  educa- 
tion and  culture  of  our  reading  population,  from 
Cape  Cod  to  California,  for  twenty  years  to  come—* 
to  which  we  briefly  adverted  some  months  since,  in 
our  notice  of  the  first  of  these  serial  volnmes  open 
still  more  widely  and  brightly  before  us,  as  the  suo- 
ccssive  volumes  follow  each  other  from  the  untiring 
press.  Mediately  or  immediately  the  &cts,  reason- 
ings, views  of  character,  riews  of  history  here  pre- 
sented, are  to  do  very  much  to  constitute  the  knowl- 
edge and  to  mould  the  character  of  this  and  the 
next  generation  of  our  people.  Through  profes> 
sors,  lecturers,  editors,  preachers,  school-teachers, 
politicians,  the  contents  of  these  volumes  will  be 
certainly,  steadily,  copiously  distributed,  all  over 
the  expanse  of  our  confederacy,  and  sifted  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  people ;  and  the  impressions  thus  put 
upon  even  our  national  character  and  career,  will  be 
permanent,  reproductive,  as  well  as  in  extent  and 
amount  incalculable.  These  relations  of  the  work 
impose  high  responsibilities  on  those  who  prepare, 
and  above  all  on  those  who  edit  it ;  and  they  make 
the  usually  high  character  of  the  volumes  a  proper 
matter  for  grateful  and  emphatic  recognition. 


From  the  American  Church  Monthly, 

The  cUss  of  subjects  most  difficult  to  deal  with 
satisfactorily,  are  those  drawing  into  or  involving 
questions  of  religion  and  theology.  Here,  an  au- 
thor is  continually  liable  to  move  dissatisfaction  for 
what  he  leaves  unspoken,  as  well  as  for  what  he 
speaks:  if  he  refrain  from  committing  himself  in 
points  that  are  not  properly  before  him,  all  parties 
will  be  apt  to  take  oflTence ;  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  do  thus  commit  himself,  all  will  be  sure  to  take 
offence,  except  the  party  to  whom  he  leans;  and 
even  these,  in  many  cases,  will  be  offended  that  he 
did  not  commit  himself  more  earnestly  or  more  un- 
reservedly. Notwithstanding,  the  plain  duty  of  a 
cyclopaidist  is,  to  shut  himself  up  rigidly  to  a  cold 
and  indifferent  delivery  of  facts,  leaving  all  the  par- 
ties to  whistle  for  their  respective  game  In  other 
forests.  We  use  the  term  partiet  not  secta^  because 
the  thing  holds  equally  true  of  different  schools  of 
the  same  Church,  as  of  difl'erent  sects.  Compare 
tively  few  subjects  of  the  class  in  question  come  np 
for  disposal  in  the  present  volume.  Some  such, 
however,  there  are,  as  in  the  cases  of  Abelard,  Am* 
brose,  Anabaptist,  Antichrist,  and  Aquinas.  In 
these  we  do  not  discover  sny  want  of  candor,  or  of 
historical  ealmneas :  nothing  to  identify  the  writer^ 
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tiwologicil  Or  «ogMmUo«1  bias.  The  proper  re- 
gards of  the  theme  are  studiooalj  obierred,  the  ea* 
oredneas  of  the  groanda  duly  remembered ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  writer*6 
■ohool,  if  he  be  of  any  school,  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  rentilated  off  from  his  thoughts.  What 
la  needful  for  due  information  in  the  premises  is 
IpTen,  so  &r  as  we  can  perceive,  with  entire  fiur- 
aess,  with  a  firm  resenre  of  matters  of  opinion,  and 
dressed  in  the  white  light  of  historic  simplicity. 


Pnm  the  CkUago  7H6ims. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  benefits  of  such  a  dic- 
tionary of  knowledge  as  the  present  Every  one, 
irhether  engaged  in  active  pursuits  or  not,  has  fre- 
quent occasion  to  consult  some  manual  of  universal 
reference.  For  the  great  miyority  of  such  persons 
ft  is  much  more  important  that  this  manual  be  full 
and  coroprehensiTe,  than  that  it  shall  contain  ex- 
tended discussions  upon  learned  and  scientific  ques- 
tions. 

That  the  New  American  Cyclopedia  is  not  with- 
out laults,  is  certain.  A  carping  criticism  might 
probably  detect  many.  But  we  prefer  to  leave  the 
nngrateful  task  of  seeking  them  to  others.  It  will 
doubtless  be  objected  that  its  treatment  of  many 
important  scientific  subjects  is  less  complete  than 
might  be  desired.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  is  a  work  primarily  intended  for  popular 
reference,  and  that  a  full  discussion  of  such  ques- 
tions could  not  be  had  without  sacrificing  many 
other  advantages.  MeanwhUe,  we  are  convinced 
that  its  completeness,  accuracy,  and  impartiality, 
will  gain  it  an  extensive  popularity.  It  has  also  an- 
other claim  upon  our  notice:  while  it  is  neither 
Democratic  nor  Republican,  Evangelical  nor  Heter- 
odox, it  IB  everywhere  and  eminently  American. 
Aj  such  we  welcome  it,  and  trust  that  it  may  find 
flupporters,  not  only  as  a  noble  undertaking  in  it- 
self, but  as  an  honorable  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tional literature. 

From  the  Chicago  Chrutian  2ltne». 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  one  feature  of  thlsworic 
^ts  just  and  fair  way  of  dealing  with  the  questions 
that  naturally  arise  In  the  discussion  of  the  topics. 
The  articles  describing  the  opinions  of  different  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  for  example,  instead  of 
being  written  by  men  prejudiced  against  such  opin- 
ions, are  procured  from  intelligent  and  judioious  writ- 
•rs  who  hold  them ;  and  thus,  while  the  bitterness 
of  controversy  Is  guarded  against  by  the  editors, 
Ihey  allow  each  ohMM  to  speak  for  themselves.  The 
artiele  on  **  Calvin,"  in  the  volmne  now  oonndered. 


was  written  by  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  Profef*- 
sor  of  Theology,  and  is  a  very  able  one.  Another 
valuable  biographical  article  is  that  on  Mr.  Calhoun. 
It  discusses  with  much  accuracy  and  judgment,  not 
only  his  character,  but  leading  events  in  political 
history  during  the  time  of  his  career.  We  have 
not  time  to  specify  others,  but  will  say,  In  general, 
that  this  work  grows  upon  our  esteem  as  it  ad- 
vances, and  fully  justifies  the  large  circoUtion  it  is 
obtainii^. 

From  the  States  (  Waehington,  D.  C). 

This  work  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  exten- 
sive literary  undertaking  of  the  age,  and  its  useful* 
ness  bids  fair  to  be  fully  commensurate  with  its  ex- 
tent. It  is  not  the  labor  of  one  man,  not  the  result 
of  the  investigation,  nor  the  reflex  of  the  sentimcnta, 
of  a  single  individual;  but  rather  a  store-house 
which  nuiny  and  great  minds  have  assisted  to  £11. 
Each  contributor  has  had  assigned  him  the  subject 
best  suited  to  his  ability  and  acquirements,  embrac- 
ing within  a  small  compass  the  product  of  a  life's 
study.  The  competency  of  these  contributors  is 
well  known  and  universally  acknowledged — most  of 
them  are  men  who  have  no  superiors  in  tho^ 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  they  haye  respect- 
ively devoted  themselves. 

These  and  other  considerations  lead  os  to  the 
opinion  that,  as  a  book  of  reference,  as  a  concen- 
tration of  those  facts  and  ideas  of  which  a  knowl- 
edge is  considered  absolutely  essential,  this  Cjclo- 
paBdia  is  far  superior  to  any  work  of  a  like  nature 
which  has  preceded  it.  We  are  confident  that  hu- 
man knowledge  wHl  have  progressed  far  bejond  its 
present  state,  and  that  the  prevailing  ideas  of  men 
and  things  will  have  very  materially  changed,  before 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  prepare  a  successor  fer 
the  work  now  in  process  of  publication. 


From  the  New  Orleane  Medical  and  Smrffieal 

Joumal. 

A  Cyclopedia  like  that  mentioned  above,  rich  in 
scholarship,  fresh  in  researches,  judicious  in  iu  {se- 
lections, intelligent  in  its  treatment  of  subjcctaf  of 
high,  practical,  useful,  and  catholic  aims,  and  excel- 
lent in  execution,  is  a  book  which  must  be  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  medical  men,  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause it  treats  directly,  extensively,  and  ably  upon 
many  medical  topics. 

In  the  New  American  Cyclopedia,  so  fiir  as  com- 
pleted, many  articles  on  the  Natural  Sciencee,  Phys- 
iology, Hygiene,  Medicine,  Geology,  Geography, 
Topography,  Biography,  History,  Antiquities,  Art^ 
eto.,  have  been  intelligently  treated  without  having 
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adopted  either  a  eerere  teehnietl  or  a  loose  popular 

81  vie. 

A  fresh  work  of  this  kind— a  work  reprcsonting 
the  existing  state  of  general  knowledge,  neither 
meagre  nor  prolix,  has  been  for  some  years  needed 
bv  the  American  student.  Without  having  had 
leisure  as  yet  to  give  a  critical  review  of  this  work, 
a  cursory  examination  leads  the  writer  of  this  notice 
to  the  same  conclusion  which  has  been  generally 
expressed  by  the  medical,  theological,  and  lay  press, 
namely,  that  this  Cyclopsdia  is  an  impartial,  trust- 
worthy, and  excellent  work,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  times,  pbces,  wants,  and  populations  for  which 
it  la  intended. 


Ihrni  the  Bo8t<m  Pilot. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  New  Cyclopedia  fully 
sustains  the  high  reputation  which  the  work  has  ac- 
quired, and  demands  a  repetition  of  all  the  praise 
we  have  awarded  to  it  since  its  publication  was  com- 
menced. In  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  present 
volume  is  beyond  criticism.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  even  one  of  those  trivial  errors,  a  few 
of  which  we  took  the  liberty  to  point  out  in  the 
earlier  volumes. 

Wo  must  mention  (though  we  are  proRsod  for 
space)  the  articles  on  "California**  and  "Canada" 
as  admirable  specimens  of  encyclopedical  writing. 
The  article  on  "Cavalry"  we  are  tempted  to  pro- 
nounce the  best  thing  in  the  volume — it  is  full  of 
interesting  details,  and  Is  written  in  a  simple  and 
unscientific  style,  which  is  exactly  suited  to  a  popu- 
lar cyclopaedia.  The  biographical  articles  are  fully 
equal  to  those  that  have  preceded  them.  Those  on 
President  Buchanan,  "Cass,"  and  "Calhoun"  are 
very  full,  and  are  wonderfuUy  free  from  political 
bias.  We  might  enumerate  many  other  papers 
which  have  attracted  our  attention  in  the  present 
volume,  but  it  would  seem  invidious  when  the  entire 
work  is  of  so  high  a  character. 


From  the  Hartford  Rtligwu^  Herald. 

As  a  popular  dictionary  of  general  knowledge, 
and  as  a  hand-book  for  reference  on  almost  every 
subject,  this  work  is  invaluable.  For  practical  use, 
it  is  decidedly  the  best  Cyclopedia  ever  published. 
By  skilful  selection  and  compression,  and  sedulous 
avoidance  of  mere  verbiage,  room  is  found  for  an 
iminensc  amount  of  the  latest  information,  put  forth 
more  clearly,  carefully,  and  accurately.  The  book 
embodies  and  adequately  represents  the  ability  and 
knowledge  available  at  this  day  for  a  work  of  the 
kind.  Ita  merit  and  extreme  obeapoeat  muat  place 
it  oventnally  in  everj  librarj. 


From  the  New  OrUane  DetUy  OneeenL 

They  have  accumulated  and  condensed  a  vast 
amount  of  facts  on  matters  of  history,  biogrsphy, 
military  and  naval  affairs,  technology  and  machin- 
ery, and  history  and  doctrines  of  the  churches, 
while  from  the  universal  treasury  of  knowledge  they 
have  selected  all  that  was  necessary  to  illustrate 
their  subjects.  They  have  allotted  much  space  to 
subjects  connected  with  modem  scientific  discover- 
ies, improvements  in  the  practical  arts  of  life,  the 
principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  American 
history,  biography,  and  geography. 

One  cannot  turn  the  pages  of  this  work  without 
being  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  immense  amount 
of  labor  and  learning  which  has  been  devoted  to  ita 
preparation,  and  with  the  conviction*  that  it  is  ths 
fullest  and  most  reliable  of  all  the  family  of  Cyclo- 
psedias.  Every  man  of  note  who  ever  lived  and 
died,  of  whom  there  is  record,  has  In  it  a  plac^-* 
whether  he  be  ancient  Jew  or  Gentile,  Greek,  Ro» 
man,  Scandinavian,  Briton,  Carthaginian,  Aby8Bin<- 
ian,  Arab,  Persian,  Hindoo,  Chinaman,  or  of  any 
nationality  whatever;  every  country,  province,  race, 
and  tribe ;  every  sea,  river,  lake,  and  island ;  every 
art,  science,  religion,  and,  in  short,  almost  every 
noun  in  the  language,  is  descriptively  illustrated  in 
the  most  complete  shape  into  which  the  Information 
could  be  condensed. 

We  are,  most  assuredly,  of  the  opinion  that  thii 
Cyclopedia  is  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind 
ever  published,  and  that  It  will  supply  the  demand 
until  time  shall  produce  new  men,  new  sciences,  and 
new  nations  as  materials  for  compilers  of  the  fhtoro 
to  work  upon.  It  "  brings  up  to  date"  the  history 
of  the  world,  men,  and  things. 


From  the  New  York  Home  Journal. 

For  that  very  attractire  human  experience  called 
"getting  the  most  for  your  money,"  we  do  not 
know  of  a  better  opportunity  than  by  the  purchase 
of  this  book.  It  amounts^  in  ikct,  to  the  worid^ 
wisdom  in  a  nut-shell— corresponding  (for  the  brain) 
to  what  has  been  so  long  a  subject  of  vain  experi- 
ment for  another  part  of  the  human  system,  a  year^ 
dinners  reduced  to  a  box  of  pills  ready  digested. 
The  difference  between  a  reader  who  has  an  ency- 
clopaedia and  one  who  has  none,  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  clothes  by  his  bedside  to  put  on  in  th* 
morning,  and  the  man  who  is  tuned  naked  into  the 
open  woods,  to  invent,  as  he  wants  them,  every 
day,  shirt,  shoes,  coat,  and  pantaloons.  We  hav* 
always  thanked  God  for  the  concentrated  blearing 
of  an  encyolopsadia.  This  work  has  now  reached 
four  voluoMii  and  It  oonoentrmtes  so  moch,  tboi 
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iar,  as  to  be  one  of  the  yery  moet  readabU  books  iQ 
•U  literature.  Meflsrs.  Ripley  and  Dana,  the  editors, 
are  two  of  the  ablest  and  most  zealous  of  our  liter- 
ary men,  and  though,  from  any  one  Parthenon  of 
knowledge  there  will  be  many  a  block  of  worthy 
marble  left  out,  yet  there  is  sure  to  be  enough,  in 
this  many-columned  temple  of  knowledge,  to  make 
it  (as  we  said  before)  abundantly  **  worth  the  mon- 
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From  the  Nns  Orleans  BvlUtin, 

The  last  volume  of  this  great  work  (the  fourth) 
that  has  been  issued,  fully  sustains  and  confirms  the 
high  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  ia  the  country.  It  contains  about  2,800 
articles,  scientific,  biographical,  military,  historical, 
religious,  geographical,  political,  and  so  forth,  and 
of  various  lengths. 

Bo  well  established  is  the  reputation  of  this  work, 
and  its  merits  so  universally  couceded,  that  we 
deem  it  superfluous  to  say  more  than  a  wqrd  or  two 
in  commendation  of  it.  The  scope  and  design  are 
•o  comprehensive,  so  practical  and  useful,  that  we 
must  infer,  that  every  man  who  desires  to  keep  up 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  who  wants  to  be  in- 
formed upon  subjects  which,  in  the  general  walks 
of  life,  in  the  purauits  of  business,  in  the  social  re- 
lations, or  in  the  privacy  and  retirement  of  the 
study  and  library,  are  continually  suggesting  them- 
selves, will  provide  himself  with  a  copy.  To  that 
class  of  people  who  cannot,  or  who  are  not  disposed 
to,  provide  themselves  with  a  large  and  necessarily 
a  costly  library,  this  work  will  be  an  invaluable  ac- 
quisition. It  is,  in  truth,  what  it  professes  to  be — 
a  popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge,  and, 
from  its  extent,  variety,  and  exactness  of  informa- 
tion, is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American 
people  than  any  similar  publication  heretofore  is- 
sued. .The  editora  have  discharged  their  difficult 
duty  with  signal  ability,  fidelity,  and  impartiality ; 
for  the  latter  quality  they  are  especially  to  be  com- 
mended. They  have  in  no  instance  admitted  any 
thing  into  their  pages  that  can  be  offensive  to  any 


rational  being,  their  object  being  to  conwej  ta^cts  iz. 
a  lucid,  readable  style.  It  should  be  sulded,  rh  it 
most  of  the  articles  of  any  length  are  mb  |^es>ajit 
to  read  as  they  are  reliable  a^  autboritic&. 


Fnm.  the  Bgeton  Poei. 

Another  feature  of  the  New  Cydopsniia  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  d^ie. 
The  Britannica  and  Penny  Cyclopsdias  of  1857,  lor 
instance,  do  not  extend  their  information  to  thit 
year,  but  only  to  1854-*5,  even  if  they  go  so  far. 
But  here  many  recent  events  are  chronicled  ani 
condensed  with  great  fidelity — as,  for  instance,  ihc 
incidents  of  the  Crimean  War  (Alma) ;  and,  to  out 
surprise,  we  find  noted  English  commanders  «ho 
have  perished  in  the  Indian  rebellion  aketchcd  in 
this  spirited  Cyclopeedia. 


Prom  ths  New  York  Omarier  and  Enqmtr. 

This  work  has  reached  a  stage  where  its  charac- 
ter may  be  considered  as  fairly  established.    Partic- 
ularly has  it  demonstrated  its  impartiality,  a  polat 
concerning  which  there  was  the  most  appreben^iac 
— and  naturally  so,  in  view  of  the  well-known  ra<ii- 
cal  tendencies  of  its  authors,  both  in  religion  ani 
politics.    We  believe  no  Calvinist  will  desre  a  (&i:^t 
appreciation  of  "  Calvin  "  or  of  "  Chalmers,"  or  do 
pro-slavery  man  of  "  Buchanan  **  and  *^  Calhoun  "*  and 
"  Cass,^  than  is  found  in  the  present  volume.    >'& 
part  of  the  work,  in  our  judgment,  has  thus  f^  be^:: 
accomplished  with  more  decided  judgment  and  nr- 
cess  than  its  biography,  unless,  perhaps,  we  exccp 
the  various  subjects  connected  with  moral  philo«o;-'  j 
and  metaphysics.    In  this  last  department,  the  atj- 
cle  Cause  in  the  present  volume  is  a  model  of  cc:s- 
paetness  and  perspicuity.    The  present  voluce.  li 
strikes  us,  has  been  prepared  with  more  care  tLss 
any  of  its  predecessors,  and  is  more  free  from  errors: 
and  this  great  work  may  be  considered  as  now  gohi; 
on  in  a  way  that  must  end  in  its  complete  soccesi^ 
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